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THE PRIEST AND THE BIBLE. 

0 C * 

{A Prot^j^t Apologue,) 




^ SCIPLE of Rome, Father Francis 
by^i^me — • 

As the Bible in English he read-* 
Indignant exclaim'd, ** What a sin 1 what a 
shame, ® ^ 

That the nation sliould thus be misled ! 

Not a page can 1 read, but some passage of 
note 

Corrupted, perverted, I see. [quote. 
With our Catholic Bible, which well 1 can 
Scarce Uu chapter of this will agree.” 

A Protestant heard this rash censor declaim. 
And, smiling, thus check'd his career : 

V* Your attention, good Sir, for a moment, I 
claim : 

'Tis but alshort story to hear. 

A Coiner there is, a deep practical rogue. 

As oft, by his tricks, he has shown : 

Yet in a wide circle his coin has such 
vogue, 

That his Majesty's coin is unknown. 

There if a strange voyager happen to pass. 
And some purchase would make on his 
way, ^ 

In vain he produces gold, silver, and brass, 
And attempts with good money to pay. 


What all must admit to be true, [Greek, 
From th’ original sources, the Hebrew and 
Our Protestant Bible we drew. 

Less ancient than these is the Latin you 
boast : 

'Tis, at best, but a dubious translation, 
And oft so obscure, that in darkness we're lost. 
Where most ue need illumination. 

Correct then your Latin ; and (’spite of false 
shame) 

Confess that our EBglish is pure ; 

‘Since loudly the prototype volumes proclaim 
That the forgery lies at your door. 

Or, if infaHibiltty will not permit 
Any faults in you( Latin to own, 

Of to needful amendment its pages submit. 
But cling to the Vulgate alone ; 

Translate, in fair English, that text, as it 
stands : 

Let candor preside o'er the task : 

A copy commit to each Catholic's hands : 
Tis all that we Protestants ask. 

E'en through the dark mist of your Vulgate 
they’ll see [high : 

The glad day-spring beam forth fi om on 
To their Maker alone they will then bend 


** 'Tis a SID, 'tis a shame. Sir,” (each shop- 
keeper cries) [cheat : 

With such trash honest tradesmen to 

But the fraud is too gross ; and, if blind of 
botli eves, 

By the touch I could feel the deceit. 

In good valid coin, all our payments toe 
make — 

Here^s a sample, substantial and true. 

^8 sueh you must bring; such alone we 

^ will take : 

But your counterfeit stuff will not do.” — 

** What nonsense is this .^^(cried the priest 
with disdain) — 

I spoke of the Bible alone.” — 

^*Be calm, (quoth the other), pray, hear 
me explain : ^ 

'Tis B case quite in point, you must own. 

From the coiner's dark forge you the Bible 
receiv'd, * 

What benJoa^^df (inobserv'd, he put in't : 

Tbcfl! ibfl diff* fence so soon is 

Since we ours from the mint. 

Or, in short, iby gpod iither, more plainly 
to spei^ 


the knee, 

Nor on Saints, for protection, rely 

Each image, disrob'd of its mystical veil. 

Will ail idol appear to their view : 

For pardon of sins, to their God they'll 
appeal. 

And no more fojtdhdulgences sue. 

With consciences pure, of that bread they 
will eat, 

And (freely invited by Paul) 

They will drink of that cup, which tlieir 
L^rd has thought meet 

To be equally tasted by all. 

God's kingdom (they'll see) is not meat, is 
not drink . [pure ; 

To pure hearts, all God's creatures are 

To fast from their sins, the true fast they 
will think, 

Which alone can salvation procure. 

For relief after death, they'll no longer de- 
pend 

On the Mass fondly ourchas d with gold ; 

But, warn d by their ohepKerd, their lives 
they’ll amend : 

And his flock wul unite In one fold.” 




PREFACE. 


Two most important national subjects. Catholic Emancipation and 
thfit Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, )iave oceupied the atten# 
\fon of the Legislature during the Pan^entary Session of 1828. Jhe 
Catholic question was lose, as our Historical Chronicle will show, i>y a 
respectable majority in the House of Losds, though it had jnjpeviously 
passed the Commons ; but the Bill in favour of the Dissenters, being 
supported by the Administration, passed through both Houses, as every 
one anticipated, amidst partial but ineffectual opposition. This mea*. 
sure, which in 1789 was rejected by an overwhelniing majority, owing 
probably, in a great degree, to the agitation arising out of the first 
steps of the French Revolution, and to the intemperate conduct of 
many of the Dissenters of that period, has now met with a very diffe- 
rent reception. This, however, can excite little surprise, when it is 
considered that, owing to the Annual Indemnity Bill, the Test and^ 
Corporation Acts have, for a long series of years, become a mere nul- 
lity; while the frequent profanation of a divine ordinance, has long 
been a source of grief to the devout and conscientious ministers of the 
Establishment. These Acts were originally intended to point out who 
of the candidates for certain offices under Government were members 
of the Church, justly considering that those who were likely to cherish 
views of subverting that Establishment, ought to be excluded from the 
possession of offices which might furnish the power of 'executing their 
wishes. The extreme principles, however, upon which the Acts in 
question were founded, and which extended to every office or situation, 
even ‘d’ the lowest clescription (as if the security of the connection be- 
tween Church and State depended upon every petty officer of Customs 
or Excise, &c. being a member of the Established Church), no doubt 
operated considerably to counteract the very object which the framers 
of them liad in view ; and what might have been deemed justifiable, as 
regarded the higher officers of State, was rendered obnoxious by the 
very extent to which it was intended to be carried, but which the An^^ 
nual Indemnity Acts had rendered wholly inoperative. Whatever 
might be the case formerly,’ we believe there are very few, among the 
intelligent Dissenters, who would not now deprecate any act or mea- 
sure likely to work the overthrow of a Church, whose very existence 
is perhaps intimately connected witl^ the preservation of their own 
liberties and privileges, and which, we will venture confidently to af- 
firm, for intelligence, toleration, and Christian virtue, is not to be sur- 
passed. 

The claims of the Roman Catholics may be^iewed in a very different 
light from those of the Dissenters. These are purely political, and on 
political grounds alone' do we oppose them. If the Catholics could 
once be induced to renounce the supremacy of the Pope, they might 
quietly enjoy their seven sacraments, &c. — but while they acknow- 
ledge a foreign power (says Blackstone) superior to the sovereignty of 
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the kingdom, they cannot complain if the laws of that kingdom will not 
treat them on the footing of good subjects.” Unfortunately we have 
daily proofs of^the spifitual supremacy of J^opery being directed to 
temporal objects, owing to th^jbngerous influence of tlie priesthood 
oveixthe minds of their bigoted communicants ; and whilst this spirit^ so 
dangerous to the interests of^a Protestant State, is known to exist, and 
to displa^ itself, on every oeSasion, with the rao^t rancorous malignity, 
full political powerr can <Ccver be conceded, without endangering the 
safety of the State. It is certainly true that many persons who are 
adverse to the corruptions 'of Popery are advocates for the 
as they are called, of the Catholics; not considering that, as Ilo- 
manists, they claim to be placed on the footing of good subjects with* 
out fulfilling the first law of civil obedience. They claim, on account 
of their religion, (says the learned Bp. of Salisbury, in a late Charge to 
the Clergy of his Diocese,) a dispensation from the laws. James If, 
forfeited his Crown for granting the dispensation whicli the Bomanists 
now claim ; and he granted it on acconint of their rdligion. They claim 
ft dispensation from the Constitution of their country. FrotcsttUits, on 
the contrary, claim the inviolable integrity of that Constitution, as esta- 
blished by law, and guaraiiteed by the oath of their Sovereigns. And 
what is the religion for wliich this claim of the Jlomanists is set up ? 
As far as the claim of dispensation and the plea of coiK^eienee are con- 
cerned, the religion is founded on false interpretations of Scri[)ture, and 
falser inferences frftm it.” — Yet for the sake of this ii religious, this 
Poreign Church, is the claim made, for dispensing with that allegiance, 
which is required by the common and statute law uf‘ the land, and is the 
test of Popery, and the security of our Protestant P'.stablishment,’* 
According to the existing laws, every peison, on accepting public 
office or employment, is expected to take the following oaths at the 
Quarter Sessions, or Courts of Record at Westminster : — Jst, tlie Oath 
of Allegiance (25 Car. II. c. 2) ; 2d, the Oath of Supremacy (25 Car. 11. 
^c. 2) ; 3d, the Oath of Abjuration ((> Geo, 111. c. 53) ; 1th, Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation (25 Car. II. c. 2); and 5th, Declaration 
in lieu of taking tlw Sacrament ({) Geo. IV. c. 17). 'I'lie penalty for not 
taking the first four is, that the office, Ac. is to be void, and the party 
neglecting; to forfeit 500/. to any person who may sue for the same ; and 
for not taking the fifth, the office is void, but no penally imposed 
In p. 63(>, wc have given an Abstract of the judicious alterations in 
the Criminal Law, wjiich were suggested by the able Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. They have recently received the sanction 
of Parliament, and were to come into operation on the Jst of July. 

On the publication of^this first Part of our Ninety-eighth Volin ie 
we beg to offer our sincerest thanks to tlie nuiperoiis friends wlio liav(‘ 
80 long patronised our humble eftbrts ; and for the variety of useful 
information contained in tliis half-yearly Volume, we refer, with satis- 
foction, to our ample Indexes. 

June 30, 1828. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. states, In a recent inquiij re- 
specSng the character of Edward nydef' 
Earl of Cjkrendon, Lord Chancellor of 
land, by tlk Hon. George Agar.EUle,'* it 
is errormtisly stated (p; 110,) tblit*the 
Chancellor was the adviser as well as%ie 
framer of the celebrated 3>6olaratiq|i from 
Breda, by which the King bSnad himself to 
afford to the people of England liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion." The real 
fact is, that this declaration was drawn up 
W Mr. Morice (afterwards Sir William, and 
secretary of State to the King for more 
than eight years), a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, who was the pivot on which the 
Restoration turned. He hod prevailed on 
• his relative Monk, who was wavering, to 
give his support to the King's cause, on 
the ground that both honour end interest re- 
quired him to do so. This point gained, 
Monk himself remained silent ; hut left 
Morice to adjust matters with Sir John 
Greenville, who had been sent with an over- 
ture from the King to the General. It ap- 
pears from a document in the British Mu- 
seum (Birch's MSS. 4809), that the follow- 
ing strong observation was made by Sir 
William Morice cm the ajler conduct of 
the King : * That Charles the Second 

was not only very base in not keeping the 
least of the many things which he hod pro- 
mised ; but, by corrupting the nation, had 
rendered it fit for that terrible fellow the 
Duke of York to ruin them all, and then 
Monk and he would be remembered to their 
infamy.' This upriglit Statesman did not 
live to witness the Duke of York’s (i. e. 
James the Second's) own ruin. Ho died 
in 1676, at the age of 74.” 

A Subscriber observes, ** Your noble 
and talented Correspondent (vol. xcvii. i. 

391) includes tnw Earl of Hardwicke 
among the issueless Peers ; this is a mis- 
take — the Earl has fo»r daughters, viz. 
Viscountess Pollington, the Countess of 
Caledon, Lady Elizabeth Stuart, and Vis- 
countess Eostnor. Lady Keith is a Baroness 
only ; her step-mother is a Viscountess, as 
widow of the late Peer, whose Viscount^ 
died with him, as did his first English 
Barony, but his second-granted English 
Barony and the Irish Barony devolved to his 
daughter, now a Baroness of England and 
Ireland in her own right.” 

R. C. H. having seen a very fi;*)e portrait 
of Thomas Lord Arundell, created Count of 
the Roman Empire, with the staff (probably 
of office) by his side, ot which these capital 
letters are inso. :bed, viz. H. S. L. wishes to 


[jknow to what they allude ; probably to the 
name of the painter. Thomas Lord Arundell 
died Anno 1639. 

A Correspondent wishes to learn the 
arms of the several individuals of the name 
of Powell who wore created Baronets in the 
yeigns of the Stuarts, and when each title 
became extinct. 

The allegations contained in the letter 
signed Naboth, must he certified by a real 
name before our credit can be given to them. 

We are much obliged for several com- 
munications respecting Peg- tankards, and 
now request any additional memoranda that 
may occur to our readers, as the corres- 
pondent who favoured us with the former 
letter on the subject wishes to incorporate 
s^cli notices (which will be duly acknow- 
ledged) into a second article. 

Amicus is referred to our vol. xxvi. p. 
390, for a memoir and portrait of Gen. 
l^rd Blakcney, and to our General Index, 
vol. I. p. 51. 

B. C. would he glad of any information, 
stating where a presumed marriage between 
Christiana, sister of Edgar Etheling, who 
became a nun of Romsey, in 1085, with 
Ralph de Limesi, is to he found. 

An Old Subscriber inquires for any par- 
ticulars of Solomon Dayrolles, of Henley 
Park, who seems to have enjoyed so much 
of the confidence fff the celebrated JSarl of 
Chesterfield. Was Henley Park his estate, 
or a rented seat only } whom did he marry, 
whether any issue, &c. ? or was he a native 
of England ? 

L. requests an elucidation of that division 
of certain ecclesiastical benefices into several 
portions, which occurs in various instances, 
In different parts of tlie kingdom. Surely 
(be remarks) it could not have happened in 
the olden times from the same cause 
which, iq modern days has occasioned some 
of the more valuable benefices (such as arc 
called by a certain denomination of persons 
overfprou'n livings) to be divided into many 
parts. 1 observe that Mr. Lysons, vol. 1. 
p. 696, of Magna Britannia, speaks of Por- 
tionists residing and ofiiciatiug alternately. 
Without presuming to doubt the accuracy 
of that diligent Inquirer, I would, however, 
venture to observe, that this does not appear 
to have been the general practice.” 

The article on Foreign Literature, Me- 
moirs of Bishops Tomline and Arhiithiiot, 
Sir T. Munro, &c. in our next. The letter 
on the Society of Literature, is noi admis- 
sible. f 
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ORIGINAL COBKnn^CATIOBlS. 


NEW PEERAGES. 


T he two last years haTC been more 
than usually productive of addi- 
tions to the House of Lords, as well 
as of accessions of honour to former 
members of that House ; and another 
batch, as it is somewhat irreverently 
termed, is now announced in the Ga- 
zette. To assist the memory amidst 
the perplexity of unknown names^ the 
following remarks may perhaps be 
serviceable. 

The titles in the British Peerage, 
conferred since the commencement of 
182(), consist of two Manjuisates, Bris- 
tol and Cleveland ; three Earldoms, 
Amherst, Dudley, and Cawdor; three 
Viscounties, Combermere, 'Goderich, 
and Canning; and twenty-two Ba- 
ronies, Tadcaster, Soinerhill, Wigan, 
llanfiirly, Farnborough, de Tabley, 
Wharnclifle, Seaford, Feversham, 
Lyndhurst, Teniettlcn, Plunkett, Fife, 
Melrose, Cowley, Stuart dc Kolhesay, 
Heytesbury, Rosebery, Clanwilliaiu, 
Durham, Skclmersdale, and Wallace. 

On the mere elevation of the Earl of 
]kistol to n Marquisate of the same 
place, there is, of course, nothing to 
remark ; but he has also acquired as 
his second title that of Earl Jermyn. 
This alludes to his representing, ns 
heir to his maternal grandfather. Sir 
.lermyn Danvers, the faifiily of the 
Jermyns of Sufl'olk,of which there were 
three Lords Jermyn, an uncle and two 
nephews, between Uj43 and 1708. 
The uncle was also Earl of St. Alban's 
and Knight of the Garter, in the leign* 
of Charles IL 

The title of Cleveland was selected 
by the Earl of Darlington in conse- 
quence of his representing the extinct 
i)uke of Cleveland, one of the families 
which originated from the intercourse 
of King Charles II. tyilh the beautiful 
Barbara Villiers. That Lady was cre- 
ated Duchess of Cleveland in l()70, 
with remainder to her two sons by the 
King, Charles and George Fitzrny. 


The latter was four years after made 
Duke of Northumberland, and died 
young. The former was also, in 1()74, 
created Duke of Southampton, Coun- 
tess of Southampton being his mother's,,,^ 
second title ; but he succeeded her in 
1709 as Duke of Cleveland, and left a 
son, also Duke of Cleveland and Sou^- 
amptoii, who Jived until J 774 . He 
then died childless, and leaving no 
heir to his titles, a branch of the Graf- 
ton house of Fiizroy was, six years 
after, honoured with the title of Baron 
Southampton ; but the last Duke had 
a sister, married to Heniy fust Earl of 
Darlington, and whose grandson is the 
new Marquess.— It has been pointed 
out in a late publication as an extra-^ 
ordinary faetpthat the attainder of the 
celebrated Sir Henry Vane should 
never have been re\ersed, though his 
son was created a Baron, his great 
grandson a Viscount and Earl, and his 
great-great grandson a Marquess*. The 
only individual by whom the title of 
Cleveland’ has been borne, besides Bar- 
bara Villiers and her descendants, was 
Thomas Lord Weolworib, who was 
created Earl of Cleveland in and 
died without male issue in 1 ( 167 . 

Lord Amherst is now Earl Amh:!‘'Sr*' 
of Afracan, in the East Indies, and Vis- 
count Hohiiisdale in Kent. His Lord- 
ship’s seat of Montreal is situated in 
iiolmcsdale. 

Viscount Dudley and Ward has be- 
come Earl of Dudley and Viscount 
Ednam. I'he latter wc believe to be 
a local name on his Lordship’s estate 
in Staflbrdshire. 

Lord Cawdor is created Earl Cawdor 
and Viscount Einlyn. Newcastle in 
Emlyn is ^ market-town in Cardigan, 
shire, upar his Lordship's seat of Glan- 
fred. 

Of the thre# Viscounties, the names 
of ^^ombermerc and Canning are tqo 

’t- Retrospective Hcviow, 1. 176'. 
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c widely celebrated to need remark. 
That of Goderich, which was chosen 
by the late Prime Minister, is from a 
castle in Herefordshire, well kAown to 
all the tourists on the Wye, and for- 
merly {belonging to the Greys Earls of 
Kent. The last Earl of th at name, 
the twelth in his family who bore the 
title, was a ivaiiced to the rank Jpf 
Marquess of Kent in l/OO, and Duke 
of Kent in 17 10. On the<former^ccu- 
sion the Viscounty of Ooderich was 
, also given him as an inferior title; but, 
with all his other honours, excepting 
the Marqnisate de Grey and Earony 
of Lucas, it expired with him in 1740. 
From this Duke of Kent and Vis- 
count Goderich the present Viscount is 
fourth in descent ; his aunt, the elder 
daughter of the late Marchioness de 
Gr^ and the late Earl of Ilardwicke, 
is, as Countess de Grey, the present 
representative of that illustrious family; 
and his mother. Lady Grantham, the 
younger daughter, is (her sister having 
no children) presumplixe heiress to the 
title of the Countess de Grey. Thus, 
although for a time Viscount Goderich 
has taken precedency of his elder 
brother Lord (rrantham, the descend- 
ants of the latter, as Earls de Grey, 
will (barring further dl’caiions) eventu- 
ally take the lead. * 

Of the Baronies before enumerated, 
four, viz. Tadcaster, Somcrhill, Fever- 
sham, and Fife, revive titles which 
have been before enjoyed by senior 
branches of the same families. 

The Marquis of Thoniond is now 
Baron Tadcaster in the Peerage of 
Great Britain. His distant kinsman*, 
Henry, eighth and last Earl ofTho- 
mond, was created an English Peer 
title of f^iscount Tadcaster, 
CO. York, in 1714, but died in 1741, 
leaving no heir for that or any of his 
titles. In another way also, this Ba- 
rony is a revival ; for the Marquis’s 
uncle and predecessor enjoyed an Eng- 
lish Barony, though not by the name 
of^'adcasitT. He was created Baron 
Thomond ofTapIowin IHOl, but died 
without snrvivii’.g male issue in lfi08. 
Annihor remarkable point respecting 
the Barony of 'Fadcasier is, tli.ai it has 
no present prospect of making anv ad- 
dition to the House of Lords. • The 
Alarquis is one of the Irisli Kepresen- 

^ Their common anccsto? was Turlogh- 
Donn, inaugurated King of ThornomK rn 
1 ^ 98 . 


tative Peera^ who are elected for life; 
he has no surviving sons ; and if, (a, 
tbe recent Supplement to Dcbreit’s 
Peerage informs us,; it is limited to his 
^ale issue, it must, as in the two for- 
mer instances, expire on his decease. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde is now 
Baron Somerhill. This title was first 
conferred in l024, with the Viscounty 
of Tunbridge, on Richard third Earl of 
Clanricarde, who was four years after 
created Earl of Si. Alban’s ; hut all 
whose lilnglish titles expired with his 
son and successor the first Marquis of 
Clanricarde* in Somerhill, 

near Tunbridge, was formerly the seal 
of the family, and the first Baron of 
Sotiierliill died there ; but now belongs 
to a private gentleman. 

The title of Feversham was first 
conferred on the Dnncnmhc family in 
1747, but expired on the death of the 
grantee in 17f)3. The present Lord 
Feversham is the first Peer’s great ne- 
phew, being grandson of his only sis- 
ter Mary, whose husband, Thomas 
Browne, esq. assumed the name of 
Duncombe. — ^Thc town of Feversham, 
in Kent, has had two Earls: Sir Geo. 
Sundes, so created in lf)76 ; and his son- 
in-law Lewis Lord Duras, who suc- 
ceeded to tbe title in Jf)77, and died 
s. p. in 170(). lie was a Knight of 
the Garter. Also one Countess: tlie 
Duchess of Kendal, ipistress of George 
the First, whose second title in tlio 
English Peerage was Countess of Fc- 
rersliam. 

The carl of Fife is now Baron Fife 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The same tide vi^as enjoyed by his un- 
cle, James the second Earl, from 17(jO, 
to his death, s. p. in I80(). 

All the other new Baronies have 
been before unknown in the British 
Peerage. They are principally from 
the estates of their possessors, or towns 
contiguous to those estates, llaigh 
Hall, the seat of the Earl of Balrarras, 
is near Wigan. Ranfurly, or Ram- 
»>horlie, the new title of Viscount 
Northland, is in the county of Ren- 
frew, where also is the Barony of Knox, 

* The Irish marquisate of Clanricarde has 
been thrice conferred : first on the above 
Ulick fifth Earl in \644, but died with 
liim in 1 6'57 ; secondly on Henry twelfth 
Earl in 1785, but became extinct at his 
death in 17.97; thirdly on Ulick-Jolin the 
14th and present Earl in 1825, through tlic 
interest of his father-in-law Mr. Canning. 
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from which the family takes its 
name. 

Farnborou^h is a village near Brom- 
ley Hill, ill Kent, the seat of the ci-de^ 
vant Sir Charles Long ; a village, we 
say, whilst Bromley is a good respect- 
able town, and we are therefore sur- 
prised at his Lordship's choice, which 
wc can only imagine to have been di- 
rected hy the idea that Farn borough 
was preferable in point of euphony. 

The interesting circumstances of 
Lord de Tabley’s elevation to the peer- 
age, and the motives of his choice have 
been already mentioned in our memoir 
of bis Lordship, Mag. for Sept. p. 273. 

VVharncliffc-chase is a member of 
the vast estates of the Woriley fa- 
mily, and is situate in the township of 
Wortley, about five miles from Shef- 
field. It is famous as the scene of the 
old ballad of “ The Dragon of Want- 
ley and an interesting^ account of it 
will be found in Mr. Hunter’s admira- 
ble History of Hullamshire. 

At Sea ford in Sussex, is the seat of 
Lord Sea ford, lately Charles-llose El- 
lis, esq. and father of Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

Of the Lord Chancellor's connec- 
tion with Lyndhurst in Hampshire wc 
are not informed. 

With the title conferred on the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
we are far from well pleased. It is Ba- 
ron Teiilerden of Hendon ; the fi)rmer 
name being that of a tow'ii in Kent, 
the latter that of a tillage in Middle- 
sex. Baron Abbott of Tenterden or 
of Hendon, Baron Tenterden, or Barou 
Hendon, would any of them have been 
perfectly unobjectionable, but to style 
a town “ of” a village is past endur- 
ance. We arc not prepared to say that 
the case is unprecedented, as probably 
among modern heraldic anomalies $ome 
nearly parallel example inigiit be found; 
but we hesitate not to assert, that Ba- 
ron London of Rotberbiihe, or West- 
minster of Lambeth, would be less 
ridiculous. 

Sir William Conyngham Plunket is 
now Lord PlunketorNewton.co.Cork. 

Melrose, the title conferred on 
Lord Binning, is an ancient Scottish 
title of his ancestors the Earls of Had- 
dington. Thomas, the first Lord Bin- 
ning and Byres, was advanced to the 
Earldom of Melrose, in 16 J 8 -I 9 ; but, 
after the death of Sir John Ramsay, 
Viscount of Haddington, judging it 
more honourable to take his style &om 


a county than an abbey, he obtained 
another patent, dated 1827, suppress^ 
ing the title of Melrose, and creating 
him Earl of Haddington. 

Cowley, (or Colley as it has been 
mor^ generally spelt,) is well known 
to have been the original name of ^e 
family of Wellesley or Wesley. 1 ne 
latter iiaftie was assumed by first 
Lord Mornington (grandfather of the 
present Lofd Covjey) ns heir to his 
first cousin Garret Wesley, esq. By 
the investiture of Sir Henry VVelles- 
ley, now Lurd Cowley, with the ho- 
nours of the peerage, an instance is 
afforded, unprecedented except in the 
Blood Royal, of four brothers being at 
once entitled to sit in the British House 
of Peers. In Ireland a noble fraterni- 
ty somewhat similar once existed, for 
the first and great Earl of Cork bad 
four sons who were all Peers ; but the 
parallel falls short in this, that one of 
them was dead before the fourth re- 
ceived his title. There are, however, 
some other points of singular coinci- 
dence between the two great Irish fa- 
milies of Boyle and Wellesley. The 
first Earl of Cork and the late Efirl of 
Mornington had each seven sons ; of 
whom in both cases two died young, 
four were and are Peers* as before no- 
ticed, and the scvdhtb was and is pre- 
cluded from a similar fortune — the 
celebrated Roger Boyle by bis total 
devotion to science, ami Dr. Ci. V. 
Wellesley by his dedication to the 
church. 

In his title of Baron Stuart de 
Rothesay Sir ('iiarles Stuart may un- 
doubtedly think himself pvrnliarly ho- 
houred, as the Dukedom of Rothesay 
appertains to the first-born of the chief 
of the Stuarts, the Prince of Scotland. 
Lady Stuart de Rothesay is first cousin 
to Lord Goderich ; Lonl Stuart de 
Rothesay cousin fb the Marquis of 
Buie and to Lord WharnclilVe. 

Heytesbnry, the title chosen by Sir 
William A’Court, is the name of a 
horo^gh-town in Wiltshire, wliich 
gives Its name to a hundred, and is 
the site of his family mansion. 

Rosebery and Clanwilliam require no 
comment, being the same names as the 
Scottish and Irish Earldoms. 

Mr. Lamblon is created Lord Dur- 
ham, a title that has hitherto been un- 
appropriated to any private family. The 
Bishop of Durham ftas always been 
Count Pal|tine, and, sharing more uf 
the character of a temporal Peer than 
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any other Bishop, has never been 
jostled by any secular Earl. Lord Dur- 
ham has now obtained a good footing 
towards a future Earldonf. His Lord- 
ship is stated to have at first selected 
the title of D*Arcy ; but found that 
the^Ducal family of Osborne considers 
itself to have a better claim to that title. 

Skelib^rsdale, the title selected by 
Mr* Bootle Wilbraham, ^s a small 
township in the paeish of Ormskirk, 
CO, Lancaster, not far distant from 
Lathom Hall, the seat of the family. 
The Rt. Hon. Thomas Wallace, who 
closes the list, is Baron Wallace, of 
Knarsdale in'Northumberland. J.G.N. 


Mr. Urban, 

N otwithstanding, while i 

respect the varied learning of 
your reviewer, yet know that be docs 
not give credit to the explanation of 
ancient mythology afforded by Bryant, 
Maurice, Davies, and Faber, 1 do not 
hesitate to avovv that I do so, having 
constantly met with corroborations of 
the system they have established. The 
assertion that what reason did 
not invent reason cannot explain,” 
though sanctioned by the great name 
of Dr. Johnson, I have the presump- 
tion boldly to cfeiiy, for, though it may 
dazzle by its jdaiisibility, it will not 
bear analysis ; as there are many cir- 
cumstances that cannot be traced to a 
rational origin, and yet their causes 
may be developed. The expression 
then is merely a cloak for ignorance, or 
an unwillingness to undertake the 
tedious task of investigating from what 
occurrences a number of abcurd rites 
have become established. 1 cannot 
perceive any thing more rational, and 
. certainly nothing more consistent with 
Holy Writ, than that, when mankind 
became idolaters with the exception 
of that portion fiiore immediately 
under divine protection, so momentous 
aud impressive an event as the deluge 
would be the primary object of com- 
memoration ; and that from their ^po- 
sition led to the study of astronomy, 
and its supet’stitious result astrology, 
they would by degrees blend these 
together. My opinion therefore, is, that 
Paganism, however varied, whether 
termed Egyptian, Babylonish, Persian, 
Hindostanic, South American, South 
Sea, Celtic, or (gothic, was derived 
from the same source, and in several 
features correspopded in af parts of 
the world, whether known as Biid- 
dism, Druidisin, Cabiritic mystery, or 


^ any other name. Paganism, like 
Cnristianity, m^ have its votaries 
classed under different denominations, 
but all referable to the same original. 

Should I be thought silly in thus 
giving credit to the principal features 
in the writings of the great scholars 
above mentioned, as presenting the 
key by which we can penetrate and 
comprehend the mysteries of antiquity, 

1 cannot help it. 1 have made my 
confession of faith, and, as 1 do not 
want to make proselytes, 1 shall not 
engage to reply to any attacks that may 
he made on this communication. 

My present object, then, is to point 
out the proofs we have from inscribed 
altars, &c. of the existence of Druid- 
ism in Britain during the residence of 
the Romans in our island. 

From the amazing growth of the 
Druidical system, whose roots cx- 
*'tended so deep and so far, it is almost 
surprising how any storm could over- 
turn it, were it not that the seeds of 
decay are Avidely sown among all the 
affairs of men. Such was its strength, 
that it was capable of defying the 
Roman power, and the legions only 
wounded, without being able to de- 
stroy it. The severe edicts of Clau- 
dius*, and the still keener, thongli 
smoother weapon, the erection of 
schools and academics f, uiulcrmined, 
but did not aiviihilate this mysterious 
system. The result was, that the 
llumans thought it prudent to connive 
at what they could not pull down, and 
either they themselves so far sanctioned 
it as to raise altars to the Helio-arkile 
god under his various names, or else 
the Britons, conforming to the use 
of the Roman style of worship, as 
requisite, sacrificed, in reality, to tlieir 
national divinity. 1 feel inclined, 
sometimes, to the former opinion, from 
the number of altars which have been 
found dedicated to the Genio l^oci, 
“ divinity of the place, ” by the 
Romans, when ignorant of the name. 
Be that as it may, the following in- 
scriptions clearly evince the worship 
of the Druidic Deity. 

As the principal God- 

At Old Penrith, in Cumberland, in 
a fort called ('astlesteed, about the 
year 1784, an altar was found, inscribed 
**lovi OniKipotenti Maximo et Genio 
Loci Cohors sexta, ” where evi- 
dently the genius of the ])lacc is con- 

* Suet, in Vit. Claud. Plio. lib. xxx. c. 1 . 

t Tac. Ana. Lib. iii. c, 43. 
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sidered as on an equality with Jupiter. 
Indeed, the god Teutates is only a 
corrupted Roman mode of writing the 
Dritish Duw TAd, i. e. Zwj votrnfy 
or God the Father. 

As the God of War. 

At Binchester in Durham, Camden 
mentions, was dug up, much defaced, 
an altar ; what remained' of the in- 
scription being trib. cohor. i. cor- 

NOV.. MARTI VlCTORl GENIO LOCI 
KT BONO EVENTvi. Hcrc thc geiiius 
of the place is assimilated with Mars, 
and wc may observe with what care 
thc real name of the Druidic divinity 
was concealed. The next step was to 
name the deity, still adhering, as much 
as possible, to the formula of other 
Roman altars. Thus, at Netherby in 
Cumberland, was found one inscribed 
IMP. COMM- cos. ET. DEO. MARTI 
BEL.VrVCADRO. VR. RP.« GALLOR. V. 

.s. LL. M. Bela Duw Cadwyr* * * § , Belt, 
the god of warriors, or Bel y Duw 
Cad t, Belt, the puissant god, is here 
particularly named, and called (he god 
Mars, by which that Roman deity in 
appearance was worshipped ; but, in 
reality, the llelio-arkite divinity, to 
whom the vow wras wiHiiigly fulhlled, 
and, as it appears, by one of the Gaulish 
troops in thc Roman service. In 
1784, in the Homan fort called Castle- 
steed, at Old Penrith, an altar was dis- 
covered about a foot ifhder ground, 
with this inscription : dko Marti 

liELATVCADKO ET NUMINllUIS AUGUSti 

caius ivLiva avgvsi alis actor- 
ivs Libentissime vovit Pius prefcc- 
tiis, and here wc observe it dedicated 
not only to the British god, with his 
Homan title, but also to the deities of 
Augustus J. At Netherby, a well- 
known station in Cumberkind, was to 
be seen, about the year I 760 , thqpgh 
JMr. Horsley says it is now lost, an 
altar, inscribed deo marti belatv- 

CADRO 1U>. VR. &C.§ 

As the God of War, under his British 
title only. 

At Netherby, Mr. Pennant saw the 
fragment of an altar, inscribed merely 

* According to Roberts. See his An- 
cient Britons, p. 157. 

i* According to Owen. See hit Welsh 
and English Dictionary. 

t Archaeologis, vol. ix. p. 270. ; and 
Gent's Mag. vol. lx. p. .082. The prece- 
ding inscriptions are from Gough's Edit, of 
Camden's Brit. vol. iii. 

§ Arch. vol. 1 . !>. 310 . It may be the 
same as that already mentioned. 


DBO BELATTCA^ And, about the 
year 1766, one was dug up in the 
Vicar's garden at Brough on the 
Sands in Cuinberland, bearing pre- 
cisely the same inscription Camden 
mentions one found at Whelp Castlef 
in Kirkby There, Westmorland, Mn 
which was deo bblatvcadro li- 
Benter hIotvm fecit iolvs^ e^About 
I7P0r another was found at Castlesteed 
at Old Penrith, and on it deo uela- 
tvcadroaram Merito Erexit rvfus^. 
Having innovated thus far, they pro- 
ceeded one step more, and by way of 
eminence, called this British deity the 

Holy God.” Thus, at Pliiinpton, 
an altar was found with thc following 
inscription: deo sancto belatvca, 
ARAM . Camden noticed one found 
at Scaleby Castle in Cumberland, on 
which was deo sancto delatvcadro 
AV. DO. VLLINVS VolUin Solvit®; 
• and another, dug up at Old Carlisle, 
inscribed deo sancto belatvc'adko 

AVRELIVS DIATOVA ARAM X VOTO 

posvit LL. MM ^ These successive 
increased attempts passing unnoticed, 
it was perceived that the mask might 
be wholly removed, and, by the omis- 
sion of Deo, the words Bela T'u 
Cadro were acknowledge^ to contain it. 
Mr. Camden, therQ/()re, saw an altar 
dug up at Ellenborough in Cumber- 
land, on which was only ublatvca- 
DKO IV LI us CIV 1 LIS opTimus voiiiin 
solvit Lubens Merilo. 

Hut Cochwydd is synonymous with 
Bela”, whence the Helio-arkitc god 
was also called l>uw Cochwydd, " the 
god of battle;’' and under this title 
altars were raised to him. In thc year 
1791 , in the bed of a rivulet at Bew- 
casile, a village situated about six miles 
north of Scveriis’s wall, one was found 
on which was sancto cocideo Titus 

AVRUNCUS FELICl^lMUS TRIBVNUS 

EX evocato Votum Solvit Lubens 
Meritor At Ebchester, in Durham, 
another was discovered about the year 
1783, inscribed, dko verno stono 


' Gough's Camden, vol. 111 . p.l97. 

• Arch. vol. I. p. 308. 

3 Ibid- p. 31 1 . 

** Ibid. vol. IX. p. C8. 

^ Ibid. vol. III. p. 104. 

^ Gough's Cilinden, vol. in. p. 201 . 

7 Ibid. p. 172 . In the year 1778, 'on 
the road-side, between Greta Bridge and 
Wycliff, in Yorkshire, uts found an altar, 
Uie first woi^ on which was bail a. See 
Gough's Camden, vol. iii. p. 95. 

” Roberts’s Ant. Brit. p. 157. 

• Arch, vol, IX. p, 70 , 
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cocioo viRii cERvsii*. At Nctber- 
by, Mr. Pctuiuiu saw one three feci 
high, having the words, dko sancto 
COCIDO PATERNUS MATERNU9 TRI- 
BUNUS coHortis lina nervane ex- 
^EVOCATO PALATINO Volum Solvit 
Ltibens Mcritof. At Scalehy Castle 
one is preserved^ though much defaced, 
all now to be decyphered litMiig deo 

cociDio coiiortis Jmoi^AEL 

A VS; the test letters probably 

meaning Praif. Votuin. Solvit J. 

Here I stop for the present. In my 
next 1 shall proceed with the inscrip- 
tions addressed to the Druidic deity* as 
the Preserver, the Helio>Arkitc God, 
as identified with his symbol the Bull, 
jtnd as the Helio-Arkite Goddess. 

Yours, &c. Sam. K. Meyrick. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 20. 

T he Mathematical Society, 
which for about 40 years past has^ 
held its weekly meetings at the So- 
ciety’s house in Crispin-strret, Spital- 
iields, and has enrolled amongst its 
members many eminent men, owes its 
origin to Mr. Joseph Middleton, an 
mdividnal in the liumble walks of 
life, respecting whom only a few par- 
ticulars hav^ been handed down by 
tradition. It apppars that in the early 
part of his life he had been by profes- 
•sion a mariner. Subsequently he re- 
linquished this hazardous occupation, 
and kept a public-house called the 
Monmouth's Head, in Monmouth- 
street, Sjiitalficlds, which is now the 
€iteof Haribury’s Brewliouse. He still 
retained a strong attachment to the 
pursuits of his youth, and to the malhe- 
niaiicai sciences on wiiich na\igaiion 
is founded, and was also actuated in a 
very high degree by a desire to com- 
municate knowledge to mankind in 
general. For ihjp purpose in 1717 he 
formed a society of his neighbours, 
consisting chiefly of silk-weavers, who 
assembled in a room at his house in 
Monmoulh-street, on the Saturday 
evenings, to whom he taught ngratu- 
itotisly the various bra tiches of the ma- 
thematics. The whole expense to the 
members was 4d. a-tiight each, which 
was laid out in lefreshments. Absen- 
tees were fined one penny a- night, and 
this little fund was e:fpcnded in the 
purchase of books. Mr. Icum, late 
schoolmaster atf Watford, a gentleman 

* Gent. Mag. vol. liv- p. 9^4. 
f , /Clough’s Camdeo, vol. iii. p. 197. 

Ibid. p. 201. 


who died about ten years ago, was ac- 
customed, whenever he came to Lon- 
don, to attend at the weekly meetings 
of the Society, now arrived at matu- 
rity, and, like anotlier Nestor, to relate 
to the comparatively young members 
the recollections of his youth, when 
first taken to the Society by his father, 
and he gloried that he had been in the 
habit of frequciuing it for upwards of 
seventy years. 

Mr. Middleton’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the various branches of ma- 
thematical and astronomical science on 
which navigation is founded, appears 
from a large manuscript in folio which 
is still preserved in the library of the 
Mathematical Society, and which 
amongst other things contains various 
maps and charts. An original por- 
trait of him, embellished with some 
naval and ipaihematical devices, is 
hung up in the coinmitlee-rooin. 

One of the rules of the Institution, 
which had so humble an origin, ob- 
served for upwards of eighty years 
was, that one hour duiing the time of 
meeting should he devoted lo silent 
study. The Stewards were accustomed 
to put a sand-glass on the table, and 
no one w'as allowed, under the penalty 
of a fine, to open his lips iinlil the 
sand had run down. 

The leading principles of the Insti- 
tution, as laid down by Mr. Middleton, 
were economy, social intercourse, and 
the mnliial coiiimnnication of know- 
ledge; and these, under modifications 
adapted to the progress of the limes 
and the more opulent circumstances of 
the members, have been uniformly acted 
upon ; atid to these the Society owes 
iiuicii of its great prosperity. On the 
hack of thq title-page of the catalogue, 
of books and apparaliis is the follow- 
in^'senience : “ By the constitution of 
this Society it is llie duty of every 
member, if he be asked any maibeiiiu- 
tical or phiiosopbicnl question by an- 
other member, to instruct him in the 
plainest and easiest manner he is able.’* 

Agreeably to the original custom, 
many of the members usually remain 
after the formal weekly sitting, and 
spend the evening together in conver- 
sation on subjects connected with 
science. 

Such ^have been the results of the 
exertions of an obscure individual, and 
his memory ought to be })rcserved as 
an encouragement and useful stimulus 
to similar meritorious efforts. 

James Mitchell. 
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Mr. Urban, * Tiverton, Jan. 8. 

T he view sent herewith (see the 
Frontispiece to this volume) is of 
a Porch situated on the south side of 
St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton, an edi- 
fice which is said to have been first 
built in the year IO73, and consecrated 
by Leofricus first Bisliop of Exeter. 

The porch itself was originally erect- 
ed in theyear 161 7, by the munificence 
of John Grericway, merchant, w’ho was 
born at Tiverton, of parents in a low 
station, about 14fi0. lie lived there- 
fore at a time when the woollen ma- 
nufacture was in its infancy, and con- 
sequently afi'orded greater proportionate 
profits. By his diligence in this em- 
ploy, he acquired in a short time con- 
siderable property, and in the course 
of a few years became very rich. Hav- 
ing no descendants, he employed his 
property during his life-time in various 

I mblic works, taking 'down and re-* 
)uilding the south aisle of the church, 
erecting a chapel in front, founding 
alms-houses, &c. &c. 

He is described in the ‘‘Memoirs 
of Tiverton’’ as “a worthy member of 
society, frugal and industrious in the 
early part of life, animated in the be- 
neficial pursuit of trade and commerce, 
generous and bountiful in age.” 

Being in a state of cousidcrablo de- 
cay, this curious Porch was taken 
down and rebuilt in tin: year 1826, so 
as to constitute a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal ornaments and decorations. At 
the time of its original erection in 
16 17, Catherine de Courtenay, Coun- 
tess of Devon (widow of William 
Courtenay, first of that name, Earl of 
Devon,) inherited the. lordship and 
iiiunor of Tivciton. Hence in the 
centre are the arms of Courtenay 
quartered with the Royal arms of 
luigland, she being the seven^ and 
youngest daughter of King Edward 
the Fourth. She died in the castle of 
Tiverton, Nov. 16, 1627i and was bu- 
ried with great funeral pomp in the 
chapel belonging to the Earls of De- 
von there on the 2d December follow- 
ing. The shield appears to be sup- 
ported on one side by a Knight tram- 
pling on a serpent, probably designed 
to represent St. George and the dragon. 
The other supporter, apparently the 
figure of a female, cannot be so easily 
understood. Immediately underneath 
is a scroll bearing the following in- 
scription : 

Gbnt. Mao. January, 1828. 
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\ Church, Tiverton. 

“ In tyine and space, God send grace » 
(John Green way) to pr for me, ye hate 
begone '[gate begun]. * 

On either sifle of this large shield is a 
smaller one, each supported by two 
seraphs. These bearings are nolbiag 
more than the lauilable attcinpt#or a 
rich merchant to typify his own in- 
dustryj That on the right IvArs three 
bee-hivcs^'ach surmounted by a cross; 
the other, quartwrly, a bee-bive, and 
the initials “ IG,” combined, which 
were those both of the founder and his 
wife “ Johan.” 1 mmediately over those 
two shields are two large roses, pro- 
bably intended to compliment the lady 
of the manor as a scion of the white 
rose of York. The other shields, of 
which there are several, bear only the 
initials IG combined. 

As to the figures on the battlement, 
it is now almost impossible to say 
whom they were designed to rejne- 
sent, or to what events they referred. 
The group on the right side nearest 
the centre appear to represent the Con- 
version of St. Paul ; a figure appears to 
have just fallen from hia horse, which 
is in the act of springing away, while 
the attendants are evidently ga/ing with 
surprise at the bewildered appearance 
(if the rider. Tine group again nearest 
the centre on the left side, appear to 
consist of a Christian Bishop with his 
pastoral crook, in the act either of ca- 
techizing or superintending the prayers 
of the three figures beside him. I’he 
group at the other exireniiiy of the 
same side are represented as in a ves- 
sel at sea, but whether they refer to a 
sacred subject, or one of the naval ail- 
ventures of the founder, or his mei- 
chundize, it is quite iiii possible to delei - 
mine. Those appear to me to be the 
only gron|)s of which even a probable 
conjecture can be made of the subjects 
to which they refer. On each side of 
the gateway is a niche, which was 
donbtlefss tenanted originally by some 
of the numerous saints of the Romish 
Church ; and various ornaments of 
different kinds, such as woolpacks, 
anchors, distorted heads, &c. are scat- 
tered about in great profusion. The 
inside of this Porch is also deserving of 
attention. The ceiling is composed of 
a cluster of roses, and over the door 
leading to the Church is a very highly 
finished piece of sqplpturc, represent- 
ing John and Joan Greneway at their 
several divotions, surrounded with all 
the paraphernalia of Roman worship. 
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The whole of the renovated sculp- 
ture was executed by Mr. William 
Beck of this town. 

0\cr the front gateway ton the in- 
side is tile following inscription : 

This Porch, erected in 151 7, was taken 
down and rebndt 1825. Janies Somers and 
Thomas Iluydon, Churchwardens." 

Yours, &C. A,. B. 


Mr. Urban, ^'c,vlynncc,raoe near 
* J I urot Jan. 12 . 

I N answer to your Stratford Corre- 
spondent (l)ce. p. 4()9), 1 have to 
state, that “ Flindell’s Bible was pub- 
lished in numbers, fir^t at llciston and 
then at Falmouth, in 1799 1800, 

by Mr. Thomas Flindell (to whom 
Cornwall was indebtul for an excellent 
weekly Newspaper) ; that the “ C'lei- 
gyman of the C’hurch ol luiglaiul'’ 
under whose superintciulanec (a^ the 
title-jiage sets forth) the Bible was 
conducted, w’as your huinhle strxaiU; 
that, in conse(|iKnee of Mr. Fliiideir.s 
having taken an improper freedom in 
interweaving his own notes with mine, 
1 w'ilhdrew fiom him my assistance ; 
and that, in 1800, Mr. W hitaker fur- 
nished him with an “ Introduction,” 
some parts of which are c'jual in i igour 
and luminous descripiiou and elegance, 
to any proiluclion of our reLbrated 
anli(|uary. 

Fiom Whitaker’s notes, likewise, 
or rather dissertations on Jeremiah, 
Ivzekiel, and Daniel, this Bible is a 
treasure-, doubtless not sullicicully ap- 

i irccialetl, and little known beyond 
Jevonsliire and Cornwall, and to very 
few, 1 believe, even in these counties. 
'I'he cireuiiistance, indeed, ()r its liav- 
iiig thus sunk almost into oblivion, is 
owing U) the disconlinuaiice of the 
publication with the Old Testament. 
That it stopped sli^^rt here, is very 
much to he regretted. 

Among the worl'.s which I have 
ofu*n |)rojected, are the Apocryplia 
and New Tesiament, with notes, j^to 
complete inindell’s Bible, and a Life 
of \V hi taker. 

Had I not been thrown to a distance 
so remote as is my present residence 
fiom the great mart of literature, I 
should probably have carrif*d these de- 
signs into execution, several year*^ ago. 

I IIMbcss very interesting papers by 
Whitaker, in anticpiiiies and theology, 
and various criticism. And though 
at the end of well nigh seven decades. 


1 labour under so many infirmities as 
to render me cpiite incapable of per- 
forming my Church duties without oc- 
casional help, 1 have not even now 
abandoned every thought of a revision 
of numerous annotations on the four 
(lospels (particularly St. Luke), scat- 
tered among my papers ; and also of 
memoranda illustrating the life of a 
friend, whom (1 had uliiiost said above 
all others,) 1 loved and esteemed. And 
1 know not how, in niy (>*91 h year 
(which perhaps is dcatined to close my 
earthly existence), my lime could be 
employed more usefully or pleasantly 
than in paying such a tribute to Friend- 
ship, or in presenting such an ofleiing 
to Keligioii ! With my best thanks 
to your uigcnions and benevolent Cor- 
respondent, whose p'lriiahty far, far 
over-rates my (Iet>eil^, 1 remain, 

Yours, t*cc. B. PoLWiiKLi:. 

• , ♦— 

I>Ir. Urban, Jai/\v House, Jan, 14. 

E N(jA(iFD by my previous assu- 
rances, 1 shall, with as few pre- 
fatory words as possible, lay before you 
my hypothesis lelalive to the origin 
and design ofAbiiry anti Silhnry, Wilts. 

The invtstigaiion of a remote thesis 
becomes more dillicult in an etjual 
ratio with that remoteness, and it is by 
chance, often, rather than by superior 
ciiiical acumen, that the mi*-ls of Lite- 
rature are dispelled in the horizon. 
Aiduons as my Task is, I am sure. Sir, 
1 need not iiitieai the favouiahle indul- 
gence of your readers; they will re.idiiy 
grant ir, and, if my hy])OLhcsis shoiikl 
gain for itself the suiliMges of the pub- 
lic, I am most willing to attribute it 
to my good fortime in preference to 
my merit. 

Before I enter 011 an explanation of 
my peculiar syrfiem, 1 beg leave to say, 
that, 14 its dev elopement, it will lecoii- 
cile, at least pariially, the views of 
(’ooke, Maurice, and my friend Sir 11. 
C. Hoarc. With (’ooke, 1 assign 
Ahury, in its dedication and rise, to a 
pluiulity of deities ; with Maurice, I 
agree, that it had a decided ast rono 7 nh- 
cal origin; and with Sir U. C. Hoarc, 
1 believe in the immediate connexion 
between Ahury and Silhury. 1 vvdl 
then, Mr. Urban, without further he- 
sitation, avow my opinion to be, that 
A bury, in its component parts, is in- 
tended to pourlray the sun with the 
moon (as his satellite) in the summer 
solstice, and in his apparent course 
through the notiheni poriion of the 
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I^cliptlc (which is dcsionatecl by the 
Serpent), and mohin^ around the 
earth, which is represented by the Hill 
or>ilbury in the cc-ntre. To dcvclope 
this hypoihesisj, is the object of the 
piesent letter. 

In its et\mol()»y Ahury will excite 
niy attention alone in the derivation 
adduced by the Kev. W. Cooke, in his 
“ Kncjuiry into the Patriarchal and 
Droit .V a! Relijiion, 'IVtnplcs,*’ &e. 
This truly learned gentleman was deeply 
infected with the tenets of 11 iilchinson- 
ianism ; he saw on all sides (whether 
in the pa»c of the Old Testament, or 
in the nus of the early pa.^an,) the fu- 
ture »eiins of Christianity, and the 
doctrines of the I'linity ; and eon- 
sistenlly with these naitially singular 
Mewa, he thus closes Itis description of 
Ahury : 

Sufli w.is this anm/inn woik of Ahiry, 
than which u grandci, or nioie extensive 
design scarce ever enteicd into the imagina- 
tion of m.m ; ninl which, when in perfection, 
was without question the most glorious 
temple of the kiiicl which the world has ever 
hcaid of. 'I'lmt it was ically a temple sacied 
to the ever blessed, and undivided 'I'linity, 
eveiy ciicumslunce, cvciy coiisulcration tends 
to persuade us, and one pailicularly, which 
has not yet hecn atleiidod to, and that is, 
the name itself of Abinj Aiinti 

/(’«/( sj, sigiiifving ill the language of its 
foiiiideis * 'J'ui l^li.niTW Oni s,’ of whom 
the whole was an cuiblamatical representa- 
tion. ** 

Sucli w’as ihe opinion of Cooke ; he 
considers this llchrcw a|)|)ellatioii in}s- 
tically to rider to ihe tliree persons in 
the Holy 'I'liniiy ; 1 legaid it as allod- 
iiig to the sun and moon, whose tem- 
ples 1 consider to be the Ivvo double 
circles of stone siluaie*\\ ithin a huger 
circle, which is placed nearl 3 ; centri- 
cally on the body of the set pent. Tims, 

J coiitieci a pluraUtij of 'J'lmjilcs with 
a name which alludes lo a plinuh/y (J 
1) cities. 

Some remark is now nceessaiy on 
the PhiEnician, or Hebrew name of 
Ahmy, and it is the inoie iiecessaiy, 
since the opjionents ol my h}poihesis 
as to the origin of the Druids (Cent. 
JMag. June 18L*7, p. 4SM) will here 
endeavour to turn roinid on me, and 
say, “ You consider, Sir, Driiidism as 
the local religion of the PhuMiiciaii'-, 
colonizing in part ihe coasts oi iheMe- 
ditiTianean, ol Spain, h'rance, and Bii- 
tain, with the neighhouiing isles; and 
yet you derive the name of an viiciiai 


Temple from their language, and as 
wr consider Druid ism, from ('aosar, as 
the religion of all Gaul; I Inis //or/, by 
implication, consider it as the religion 
of at least all Briluui.'* In ansvv<| to 
this, I say, 1 have not thus entangled 
myself in the maze ol my own crude 
conce^jlions. My opinion as J be- 
fore ?ni(J, that the teal DruuU were 
thus scau*d, anil that the Romans, ge- 
iieraliz.ng the religions term, give ofieii 
the same appellation, when speaking 
of the mote haiharous piiest oi the 
continental (’ells.*' “ If it he agreed 

then, to admit ihi'* (iistiiu.iion, how " 
(it will again he asked) “ do you ar- 
eount for the Pluemei.in name of 
Ahuiy, if the Phccnicnn Diuids did 
not occupy the ol the eoiinti v-" 

I can only solve this diHicnltv, as well 
1 may, by leplying, “ I preMiine the* 
ra//c»;/c of Ah'iiy , 1 consider 

It as a lellgious temple of the most 
early race of man, and that, with all 
similar Temples, it wms raised when 
Druidisin hail not as yet ns origin ; the 
(^elt and Goth as yet knew no disline- 
tioii ; when one common religion per- 
vaded the worhl, and mankind were 
actuated by reciprocal manneis and 
customs; whin also,* 1 may add, the 
several early tiilils, alter the dispersion 
of munkind, carried with them vvesi- 
wanl the Ilehievv laiigiMgc in its va- 
rying dialects, which suhsec^eiilly be- 
came the bases of all model n tongues, 
and which in this single vvoid Ahni, 
is cuiiously letaiiicd in its original sim- 
|)licity. Ji then denoli d the 'reinples 
of ‘ The iMiglity Ones,’ and 7iaa\ m 
its iiiotleiii oilhograpliN , Ahmy, it de- 
sigrijies the preacni humble village, 
which has been planted and raised on , 
its site.” 

Before 1 proceed further on this 
most inteiesiinpfsuhjeci, 1 am greatly 
desirous of bringing yom leadi-rs inti- 
iiiately acipiainieil with the [>hn of 
Ahur), and 1 mu -.t first |Mimise that, 
iiy my ilt\ieMpiioii fd* this viner.ihle 
sirueiiue, now vciy marly de^aroyed, I 
shall, lor llte belter e\|’liealion ol it, 
assume its perfect state at the piesent 
time. 

Few are aware of the extent of this 
noble design. The length ol the chord 
connecting the extreme ends of the 
are, — in other words, the distance from 
east to west, fioiiT the head to the tad 
of the si^^pent , — incasiiri s in a geometi i- 
cal line not IcoS than two tiuhs and an 
half. 
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Silbnry Hill (covering by its base 
upwards of five acres of land, measur- 
ing in its slope three hundred and six- 
tec-n feet, and in its perpendicular 
height one hundred and seventy feet,) 
raises its gigantic head midway on this 
imaginary base line. The depth of 
the arc from Silbiiry Hill (or the centre 
of the chord) to the centre of the body 
of the serpent Cluing, as it were, be- 
neath the larger chord), is nearly a 
mile, and the full length of the serpent, 
when taken in the admensurcuient ot 
its curve, is npw’ards of three miles! 
On so magnificent a scale is this un- 
paralleled work 1 and yet, Sir, not too 
vast, when it is considered, that it rc- 
presents that half- zone which sur- 
rounds the northern hemisphere. This 
wonderful design of the aboriginal Bri- 
tons is most sublime in its original 
conception, equally simple and grgnd 
in its |)lan, vast, laborious, and perfect 
in its execution ! 

Having thus acquainted you with 
the extent of x\bnry, it will now be 
proper, alter premising that the num- 
ber of stones, forming this great work, 
are six hundred and fifty, to impart in 
Avhat proportions they arc specifically 
disposeil in its several component parts. 
This estimate and appropriation of 
stones is taken from Siukcley, in whose 
time, although this most ancient relique 
was ilicn (ciiciter ^\. D. 1722) much 
dilapidated, yet everywhere enough 
was still left to make out with great 
precision its extent, its exact plan, and 
the iinmhcr of stones pertaining to each 
distinct portion. We will begin, then, 
wiih tlie head of the serpent, which, 
on a reference to the; plan, is seen to 
lie to the east. This is formed of two 
eoneenlne circles, dr rather ovals of 
stones ; the outer oval consists of forty, 
the inner oval of eighteen stones. Be- 
tween this and the centrical part of 
the work, is a double row (or avenue) 
of stones, one hundred on each side; 
this avenue forms the neck and a 
great proportion of the body of the 
serpent, and becomes apparently dis- 
ci 'iineeted with the remainder of lire 
animal by its intervention with the 
centrical portion of this most magnifi- 
cent work, which I innst now describe. 
This, then, consists of a large circle of 
stones, one hundred in number (sur- 
rounded by an immense fosse, and 
agger), and this circle on its part en- 
closes within its area two lesser double 
circles of stones, standing in the rela- 


tive position to each other of nearly 
north and south. Each of these double 
circles consists, the outer one of thirty, 
the inner one of twelve stones. The 
northern double circle of stones tyrs in 
its centre three stones placed triangu- 
larly with respect to each othef. The 
southern double circle ofvstones has 
also* ii^ its centre one single obeliscal 
stone. ^ In Syikeley’s description of 
these Temples, he adds, 

“ Exactly in the suiilhern end of the 
line that conriccts the two centres of these 
Temples, is an odd .stone, stoiiding, not of 
great bulk. It has a hole wroiigiit in it, 
and probably was designed to fasten the 
victim in order for sltqhig it. 'ibis 1 call 
the ring stone.” 

The stone that Stnkeley here refers 
to, stood, as shown in the IMaii, to the 
south of the soulhern 'remple. 

Westward of the circular fosse ami 
agger, which enclose the ciieles of 
Slone, we must trace onr couim* by an- 
other double row of stones o( nearly a 
similar length with the eastward avenue; 
these, which arc again one hundred in 
number on each side, form the remain- 
ing portion of the body, and al.so the 
tail of the serpent, which closes with a 
single stone. At inWvvay of the upper, 
or the northePn line of this western 
double row, are placed, hut ex ternally ^ 
two stones at olituse angles with the. 
fiftieth in the line, and tliua forming 
altogether a small are of n circle. 
Stukeley attributes u sacred charartet 
to this jwrl'iun of a cirele ; he denomi- 
nates it “ Longstone C'ove,” and re- 
gards it to have “ served as a Satvllum 
to the neighbourhood on ordinary days 
of devotion.” On my own part, 1 
doubt much its sacred character, and 1 
form my judgment on the eircuinslance 
of its innmpletcj/css of foimy and its 
situation cx/e7%alty of the double row 
of stones. J think it merely intended 
judiciously to break the formality of 
the line, and to represent a corruga- 
tion, as it were, on the hack of the 
serpent. 

Of the whole number of six hun- 
dred and fifty stones, few indeed now 
I email!. From the valuable work of 
Stukeley, we may gather lliat the work 
of destruction raged fiercely for the 
twenty or thirty yeais suhsequeiilly to 
A. 1). 1700. ^ 

A Goth, whom he calls Tom Ro- 
binso|i, was much employed for this 
purpose, which was ellected in a pecu- 
liar manner by the agency of fire and 
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water. Stukeley has humorously im- 
mortalized this man by exhibiting at 
the end of one of his cha|Kcrs, in a 
vignette, the portrait of his deformed 
visage, upheld by a Daemon sitting by, 
whilst a bat is hovering over his head. 
This early specimen of caricature is ac- 
companied* by the legend around the 
portrait “ ^fho. Robinson, Albbriu: 
Icroslratus.** 

1 must now add a few words on the 
Fobse, and Agger. It may have been 
remarked, that, whenever I havespoken 
of these, 1 have ever given precedence 
to tlie Fosse, and have invariably used 
the term Agger; iny reasons for so 
doing are these, that the Fosse is sur- 
rounded hy the ylgger, which proves, 
that the latter is not defensive; this 
term, therefore, signifying generally a 
mound of earth, is niosl correct, as the 
word rampart, or vallum, would have 
conveyed a warlike sense. The Fosse 
is of the breadth of sixty feet, and of 
proportionate depth, but between it 
and the Agger, which surrounds it, 
and which is formed from the exca- 
vated earth, is left a small space, so 
that a person may walk around the 
area as on a terrace, although a most 
singular one, with the slope of the 
Fosse beneath him, and that of the 
Agger above him. As the lop-breadth 
of the Fosse is sixty feet, so is the base 
of the Agger also of the same dimen- 
sions. The diameter of the inclosed 
area from the Fosse on the one siile to 
the other, is upwards of twelve hun- 
dred feet. The circumference at the 
lop of the Agger is upwards of four 
thousand four hundred feet, and the 
enclosed area contains nearly thirty 
^acres. 

In my explication of the plan of 
Abiiry, 1 differ from my predecessors 
on two material points*, these are, as 
to the large circle in the centre of the 
work ; and as to the eastern and wes- 
tern double rows of stones (or avenues, 
as they ha\e liiiiiCilo been denomi- 
nated'), I consider the immense ciiculaf 
Fosse and Agger, with the enclosed 
circles of^fbne, to be placed on the 
body ofThe serpent. Stukeley and 
Cooke regard the work in its diagram 
to represent a serpent transmiUed 
through, the circle, but I am convinced 
from reflection, that this is not the 
fact, since there never* was the (in that 
case) retpiisite continuation of theclpuble 
line of Slones, pourlraying the frame 
of the serpent, jiassing through the 


circle; indeed, there is the manifest 
discontinuation of it. J3y other anti- 
quaries this larger circle has been con- 
sidered as the coil of the serpent itself; 
but it is by far too small (when com- 
pared with the length of the pourtrnyed 
animal) to be decided on as the coil (or 
body), and, supposing for a moment 
this to have been the intended repre- 
sentation, then the remaining neck and 
tail arc each of disproportionate length; 
and, in tiiiih, iliis assertion disproves 
itself, since the serpent does not curve 
in with the line of the circle, but 
meets it at each side at an angle; the 
serpent and the circle do not coincide 
with each otlier. 1 1 is indeed a eircle 
superincumbent on the body of the 
serpent; in other words, as 1 think, 
the sun (and his satellite', the moon, as 
in the then probable astroiioinieal 
erqed) moving in his orbit around the 
earth on the sinuous zone. 'I'lie eastern 
and western double row of stones also 
have lieretofore been, in my opinion, 
wrongly considered as avenues leading 
to the large circle, and the '1 emplcs in 
the centre. This has been so adjudged, 
without the reflection that they are 
closed at each end ! The eastern double 
row of stones 1 do believe to be an 
avenue, but leading from the central 
circle and Temples to the head of the 
serpent, or (iisi.int and lesser Temple, 
the occasional sacred use of which 1 
shall endeavour to develope in a future 
j)ariof this letter. The western double 
row of stones I do not consider as an 
avenue, hut merely the necessary com- 
plciion of the portraiture of the serpent 
111 the rcniaindei of its body and its 
tail. 

It must be remembered that the 
diiccl intent of ibis mighty uoik is the 
cxhil)llion of the suii (with his sup- 
posed satellite, the moon) in the sum- 
mer solstice, pursuing his apparent 
course through the northern portion of 
the sinuous ecliptic. As this was the 
great purpose, it became uii necessary, 
actually, to pourlray the soul hem por- 
tion also of the zone; this, however, 
may be imagined in the mind, by as- 
suming the form of another serpent 
curving bis frame at an equal disianec 
to the South of Silhury Hill, which 
represents the eailh; the heads and 
the tails of the two serpents meeting 
respectively at the extreme easterly and 
westerly points. Indeed, I consider 
the caduccus of Mercury, which my- 
thology reports to iiave been piesented 
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to him by Apolldl to have been strictly 
a type of the sun, which was presumed 
to impart to the messenger of the gods 
a credence of his nuihurity. If 1 um 
correct, the revolution of ages has 
thrown the origin of the caduceus into 
oblivion, and ii is also often pourtraycd 
incorrectly. 

The globe between the heads of two 
serpents, spirally surrounding a wand 
to be borne in the hand of Mercury, is 
intended, in iny opinion, to depict the 
sun in the vernal equinox, pursuing 
his sinuous course through the two 
portions of the zodiac. The wings 
oftentimes, not always, placed on each 
side of the globe or Sun, denote his 
ubiquity, as well as his resistless power. 
The caduceus 1 consider to be of Egyp- 
tian origin. I thiuU it is often seen 
on the ancient monuments of that 
country ; and let it be borne in mind, 
that in the astronomical system of the 
Egyptians, Mercury was made to be 
the nearest satellite of the Sun, and 
therefore thus may have become to be 
considered as esj)ecially his messenger 
and herald, of wdiom the caduceus was 
u most appropriate emblem. 1 am 
aware tltat this theory is quite novel, 
but 1 think its supporting arguments 
are too strong to be disreg.irded. My 
hypoihesib dill'ers imicli as to the origin 
of the caduceus, from that of my 
friend Mr. Bowles, which is fovtnded 
cm an allegory too refined, 1 think, for 
those very early ages, whilst mine rests 
upon a simple metajjhur, vvhieh not 
(July aecoiinis for the origin of the 
caduceus itself, but is explanatory of 
its several parts. 

Thus, 1 flatter myself, that the ca- 
duceus of Mercury, as an emblem of 
the Sun pursuing his sinuous course 
through the two portiqns of the ecliptic, 
(iesignalcd by the two serpents, is a 
very strong, though collateral argu- 
ment in favour of iny hypothesis, that 
Abury is intended to represent the Sun 
in his course through ilie northern 
portion of the zone, pourtraycd by the 
fjuc serpent. 

In the mundane system followed by 
Plato, and received by his contempo- 
rary Aristotle, they taught as follows: 
that the Earth was placed in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and that the Moon, 
the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
])iter, and Saturn, all moved in orbits 
respectively concentric. Porphyricus 
and others, scholars of Plato, difl'er 
from their master, but only by making 
' . 


Venus to succeed the Sun in tfteir ar* 
rangement. The other principal sys- 
tems arc the Egyptian, the Pythago- 
rean, the Ptolemaic, and that of I'yclui 
Brahe ; but it is unnecessary to detail 
their peculiarities, smcc, of all the 
systems, the Plutonic approaches 4hc 
nearest to the astronomical systq^i par- 
tially detailed at Abury ; nor lei it be 
said Jjy any fastidious erili«*or astro- 
nomer of the present day, that I err in 
my astronomical theory ; that it is ma- 
nitcstly wrong; lei linn not say this, 
since L am not contending that it is 
manifestly right. There weie many 
prevailing systems, and I am not en- 
deavouring to prove what is the cor- 
rect system of the universe, hut am 
only ueduciiig the creed of the foiindci s 
from the de\)ehpemeut of then own plan. 

1 have said much (nidependenily of 
my collateral hypothesis of the origin, 
of the Caduceus of Mercury) of the re- 
presentation of the Serpent in the si- 
nuous line of the ecliptic ; and 1 have 
no doubt, many of )our readers have 
long ardently desired to ask me, “ V\'hai 
authority have you for this?” Muero- 
bius will here stand luy friend, and 
will bring with him iuiripides, and 
they will tell them that the ancients 
did thus meluphorise the annual path 
of the Sun: , 

et alia ratio Diiicoiiis peruinpti, 
nam Soils meutus, licet iib celiptu a liiif^ 
nunquani lecedat, sursuni tainen uc liuorsuiu 
ventorum vices ceita detk'ctione vnnaiido, 
iter buiuu velut iluxuin Dracouis iiivulviii 
uude Kuri])idt*s, 

^^xku)V o^ov 

rats TETfa/xof^oi; ^Evyvvc 

’TToXVKa^irOV 

Sub liac ergo nppcllationc codcstis itiru i is, 
Sol, cum confecibset suum cut sum, Duu o 
uem cunfecibsc dicebatur ; iiide (abula uxotlu 
Cbt de serpentib nece.” * 

Plato and A?istoilc in iheir systi'in 
brought the Sun and the Moon into 
comparatively near eonncxioii, by 
placing the Earth in the eentie, and 
^eii supposing the Moon and the Sun 
respectively to revolve anmnd it as the 
nearest planets in concentric circles. 
In the system developed by the ])lau 
of Abury, the varying diiVerence ap- 
pears to me to be this, that the. Sun 
is represrtiied making his annual revo- 
lution in his orbit around the Earth, 
but accompanied by the Moon as his 


♦ fMacrob. (edit, not. vnr.) p. 107. 
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saiellilef pourtrayed as making her 
monthly revolution around hiai in an 
epicycle. 

It was, therefore, this close con- 
nexion.of the Sun and the Moon, their 
similarity of size, and alternate presen- 
tation of themselves to the notice of 
mankind, that subsequently raised the 
beautiful mythological fiction of their 
twin birtH^ as Apollo and Diam in 
the Isle of Delos. The Greek . beheld 
from their eastern shi^res these twin 
luminaries arise, as it were, in turn 
from the bosom of the ocean, and 
feigned them to spring (or to he horn) 
from the centre of the Egean sea, from 
an island, which they named “Delos/* 
since by their rising (or hirl/i ) ail things 
became or manifest. In refer- 

ence to the subject of this Letter, it is 
necessary to pursue the mythological 
history of Apollo and Diana yet fur- 
ther. It is at all times a pleasing effort 
of the mind to trace to its source the 
fiction of mythology; but it becomes 
doubly so, when that fiction, however 
subsequent, was prophetically pour- 
trayed (if I may be pardoned the cx- 
nression) on the present Wiltshire 
Downs. Metaphor preceded allegory, 
— the simple metaphor of the earliest 
race was in after-;\ges by the compa- 
ratively modern Gicck- expanded into 
an allegory, equally beautiful and ex- 
pressive. The Greeks observing these 
twin luminaries to arise (or to be born 
as it were) from the Isle of Delos, and 
for ever to pursue their unimpeded 
course through the sinuous ecliptic, 
already personified under the simili- 
tude of a serpent (if I may be allowed 
that otherwise apt expression, when 
now applied to an animal,) enlarged 
that beautiful fiction, and alleged ibat 
Apollo at his birth slew the serpent 
Python, which had invaded the cradle 
of him and his sister D-ana ; in other 
words, that the Sun in his resistless 
course through the sinuous ecliptic, 
gloriously contemplated the successful 
completion of his journey even in its 
very commencement. The etymology 
of Apollo (adopting that of Plato as 
cited by Macrobius) is connected with 
this fiction : “ Plato Solem "AicoWuvoi, 
cognominatum scribit iro kn ?r«A- 
Xuv Tce; id est, a jacm radio- 

rum/' 

There is in my own, mind, I frankly 
say, no doubt, that the passage of the 
Sun in the circuitous zone was^ thus 


ichnographically pictLred on our ver- 
dant and expansive Downs. It is most 
probable that other instances, ihougli 
perhaps of less grand execution, exist- 
ed in different parts of the world in tlie 
most early ages, and that hence arose 
the classical conception, that the c/ra- 
gon guarded the temple. 

In a former part of this Letter, wlien 
I mentioned the head of the serpent as 
a distant and lesser temple, I then said, 
I should subsequently endeavour to 
j)oini out its occasional sacred use. 
This lesser temple, which I consider 
to be also a temple of the Sun, is at 
the extreme eastern point of the work. 
Here we may presume (after the ac- 
customed procession through the ave- 
nue from the central temple,) sacri- 
fices and rites, which it is in vain for 
us to guess at, (save the annual sacri- 
fice of the bull,) took |)liice at the ver- 
nal equinox, when the Sun entered 
inio the sign of Taurus* ; hnl for the 
elucidation of this portion of the sub- 
ject, I cannot do better than to refer 
your readers to the recent and elabo- 
rate work of Higgins on “The Celtic 
Druids,** but at the same lime, let 
them bear in mind that 1 do not ad- 
mit the Druidic origin of Abury. In 
ch. 5 , sect. 1 , 2 , of that work, they 
will fiml the festival and the rites of 
the ancients at the vernal equinox fully 
discussed. 

The numbers oi the stones which 
form the compoiiciit parts of this in- 
teresting and venerable aiuitjuity, just- 
ly call, before I close my letter, for 
some remark. The central temples of 
the Sun and the Moon have each in 
the outer circle thirty stones, in the 
inner circle twelve stones ; the first 
number probably bears reference to 
the days of the mpiiih, and the second 
to the months themselves- ; whilst 1 
think the three stones in the centre of 
the northern circle designate the sea- 
sons of spring, summer, and autumn, 
and denote it us the temple of the Sun, 
Aif superior influence then predomi- 
nating ; and on the other hand, 1 am 
of opinion that the single stone in the 
centre of the southern temple marks it 
as the temple of the Moon, and alludes 

* In remote ages the Sun at the vernal 
equinox entered into Taurus, but by the 
precession of the equinoxes, this is not now 
the case. 

it 

Taurus.** 


Aperit cum cornibus annum 
VlROlL. 




Same size tzs an^inai . 
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to ker supcripr’wvcreignty in the sea- 
son of winter. Before %these central 
stones peculiar sacriHces were probably 
made in the varying seasons : beyond 
this I will forbear to speculate, as we 
assuredly have no further data on which 
to reason. As to the stones of the lesser 
temple (or serpent’s head), they are 
referable to no astronomical allusion, 
they represent no known cycle ; but 
then I should strongly suspect whe- 
ther StuUeley in this instance was 
quite correct in his numbers. The 
larger circle, inclosing the temple, and 
the four rows or double lines of slones 
ranging to the east and to the west of 
the centre, have also no astronomical 
allusion, but are merely formed of the 
centenary, a favourite number with 
the ancients, it being the square of 
ten. The origin of arithmetic is pro- 
bably to be truly traced from the re- 
sort of early man to the ten fingers# as 
the most ready and simple mode of 
reckoning. 

1 have now completed my elucida- 
tion of an antiquity, which yields not 
precedence, as 1 may well presume, 
either to the pyramids of Egypt, or to 
the sculptured caves of llllora ; which 
is probamy coeval with any remains of 
anti(|nity on the face of the earth, yet 
of which we may now truly s«'iy, “stat 
uominis umbra.’' When vve reflect 
on the developed plan, our minds can- 
not but be amazeef with tlic united 
grandeur and simplicity of this unpa- 
ralleled and scientific work, — a work 
betraying in its founders, and that in 
the most early age, a knowledge both 
of astronomy and of the combiiiaiion 
of numbers, — a work grand in its coii- 
ce))iion, beautiful and simple in its de- 
sign, perfect, in its execution ! 

In researches of thi% nature, it is too 
much to expect mathematical demon- 
stration as to the origin and intent of 
those w(»rks of antiquity, whose ori- 
gin and intent have ages since passed 
into obli\ion. There is in the mind 
of modern man a degree of unreason- 
ableness in this respect; a satisfactory 
certainty is absurdly and vainly looked 
for where we slionld expect only a 
proiahlc development ; yet on the pre- 
sent subject 1 have thought and rea- 
soned much, I have observed and re- 
flected, I have made every research, 
and with much sanguine hope of suc- 
cess, I have laid before yourself, your 
readers, and the public, that hypothe- 

Gent. Mag. January, 1838. 
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sis, which is the result of my humble 
yet earnest endeavours. It is an hy- 
pothesis equally important and inte- 
resting. It connects Silhury Hill and 
‘AJbury, and it embraces every part of 
this most curjous, interesting, and ve- 
nerable reliqiie. It lastly stands sup- 
ported on the united testimonies of as- 
troi)^my and mythology. • . 

Yturs, &c. Edw. Dukk. 


Mr. Urban, 


Jan. 8. 


( SEND you a rough sketch of a 
carving on wood (Plate II- 1 
now remaining in a house in Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. It was probably 
brought from the castle, and the arms, 
which are coloured as well as carved, 
arc, us far as I can make them out, 
Brollierton and Warren, impaling 
Mowbray, of four coats: I. Ciulcs, 
a lion rampant Argent, Mowbray. H*. 
Gules, a lion rampant Or, Eilz Alan. 
3. Gules, two lions pass.iiu in pale Ar- 
gent, Strange. 4. Gules, a hendlet 
Sable, between six martlets Or, Fur- 
nival. The dexter supporter is a lion 
Proper; the sinister, a tnibot Argent, 
eared, muzzled, and collared Sable. 

Some of your Correspondents may 
be able to throw some light n|)()n the 
arms, the coinUnation of which is by 
no means easily to be undtrslood. 

Upon the same paper, is also an 
outline (Jig. 2) of an iion key. found 
some years ago at Ftamlingham ; it 
weighs rather more than ^ of a pound. 
The ducal coronet at top seems to point 
it out as having been the property of 
some of the noble possessors of the 
castle ; and the appearance, which is 
that of considerable antiquity, might 
lead us to suppose it to have been the 
key of some important part of the cas- 
tle, during the time of the Muwbrays. 
The pipe issqvare; the pin therefore 
which fitted it must have been ‘move- 


able, — a plan which has been thought 
of modern invention, though that is 


disproved by the present specimen. 

• Yours, &c. D. A.Y. 


Mr. Urban, 


Jan. 8. 


T he accompanying sketch (fig, 3) 
is a representation of a small sil- 
ver key ii>my possession, drawn to the 
si^e of the original, li was *found by 
the workmen eiimloyed on the w'orks 
of the new l..onaon Bridge, about 10 
feet b^w the present bed of the river. 
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Aniveni Kejf and Seah 

»nd wag 80 completely discoloured and 
corroded by long exposure to the ac* 
tion of the water, as to renc|pr it very 
doubtful of whal metal it might be 
oompoged. By scraping and subject- 
ing It to a chemical test, it proved to 
be decHedly silver. This key has no 
pipe; the^errated form of the wards 
give it a ttoman character, and t«am 
rather disposed to consider it as^ of the 
manufacture of that pebple. The two 
broader faces of the square portion of 
the handle, are ornamented by single 
lines, in the form of what is styled a 
St. Andrew’s cross; the two nar- 
rower faces by reticulated lines. These 
circumstances are I conceive merely 
ornamental. 

Your readers will justly class this 
little relic among the unlujute; 

but, as connected with the domestic 
history of the British Metropolis, whe- 
ther this household instrument be re- 
ferable to the Roman, Saxon, or a later 
age, the record of it cannot be altoge- 
ther uninteresting. A. J. K. 

Mr. Urbak, Shrewsbury, Jan. 8. 

T he small seal, from an impres- 
sion of which the inclosed draw- 
ing is taken (fig. A), U of an opaoue 
greenish substance, and was lately dis- 
covered at Wroxeter, co. Salop. An 
explanation of its inscription is re- 
quested by W. A. Leighton. 

Mr. Urban, Long Melford, Aprils, 

1 HAVE in my possession some re- 
lics of the Royal Family of Stuart, 
which may be interesting to your 
readers. 

A piece of the blue ribbon of the 
Order of the Garter, four inches 
broad, and said to have been \i*orn by 
the old Pretender, son of King James 
the Second. Also a piece of the plaid 
of the last Pretender, which was cut 
into small pieces and distributed a- 
mongst his faithful followers, on tho; 
failure of his attempt in 1745. 

The above articles are accompanied 
by a document more interesting, be- 
cause' ili authenticity is less disputable. 

It is a ticket (fig. b) on paper, printed 
with blue ink, from .an engraved plate, 
in the form of a full-blown rose, and 
contains the names ^f forty sufferers 
in the cause of the exiled family. The 
tradition is, that this was a tic’cet of 
admission to the private meetings of 


’^Jacobite Mementos, ^ [Jan. 

the partizans of the Stuarts after the 
defeat at Culloden. The ticket may 
or may not be very rare ; but 1 have 
not seen or heard of any similar article. 

These things were religiously pre- 
served in an ancient Catholic family 
of Lancashire, together with other 
Jacobite mementos of more intrinsic 
value, and a MS. account, dated 1749, 
of the births and ages of the old Pre- 
tender and his two sons, Charles-Ed- 
ward the young Pretender, and Henry 
Benedict, afterwards Cardinal of York. 

Perhaps this is a period particularly 
favourable for bringing forward any 
thing connected with the fortunes of 
the rebel leaders ; his Majesty having 
recently evinced his gracious clemency 
in restoring the descendants of some 
of the noblemen who forfeited their 
estates and titles by their attachment 
to a Prince of his blood, some interest 
may be excited concerning the other 
followers of that unfortunate Prince. 

The ticket above mentioned con- 
tains, amongst others, the following 
names: — Captain George Hamilton, 
Edward Clavering, Donald Frazer, 
Charles Gorden, and Benjamin May- 
son; were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at York, Nov. 1, 1746. Two of 
their heads were fixed on Mick legate 
Bar there, and Capt. Hamilton’s was 
sent in a box to Carlisle. John Ha- 
milton, esq. who was Governor of 
Carlisle Castle, and surrendered it to 
the Duke of Cumberland, Dec. 30, 
1745; also Andrew Wood, Alexan- 
der Leith, and several others, were 
executed on Kennington Common, 
Nov. 28, 1746 . 

Colonel Francis Townley was taken 
at the surrender of Carlisle, and exe- 
cuted on Kennington Common, July 
30, 1746 , and his^head placed on Tem- 
ple Bar. He was of an ancient Ro- 
man Catholic family in Lancashire. 

David Morgan, a barrister, was exe- 
cuted at the same time and place. 
Ogilvie, Nicholson, and Capt. M'‘Do- 
nuld, were executed on Kennington 
Common, Au^ 22, 1746. This was, 
1 suppose, the Captain M*^Donald who 
was taken after the battle of Falkirk, 
by having seized and mounted an Eng- 
lish horse to make his escape, when it 
carried him to the English army. 

Hugh Cameron, John M'Naughton, 
John Henderson, James Bland, Ed- 
ward R^er, Daniel M*^Daniel, and 
Francis Biichannan, were executed at 
Carlisle, Oct. 18, 1746. 



X3SS.] Sa^everell, Medah-^Sial of the Honour of Richmond. 


Sir Archibald Primrose was exe- 
cuted at Carlisle, Dec. 15, 1746. Jas, 
Junis, Michael Dcllaird, and Donald 
McDonald, were executed at Carlisle, 
Oct. 21, 1746. 

Several other rebels were executed 
at the same times and places, and some 
at Preston. 

Probably some of your' readers will 
give further information concerning 
the other names in the ticket. 

Yours, &c. Richard Almack. 


Mr. Urban, 


Aug. 28. 


T he accompanying drawing (fgs. 

6, 70 are correct representations 
of the obverse and reverse of a brass 
medal, originally gilt, whieh was found 
last year, whilst ploughing a field of 
stubble near Shrewsbury, and which 
was probably struck in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Sachevereirs passage through 
the kingdom, the handle forming what 
appears to have been intended as a to- 
bacco stopper. Such was the feverish 
popularity manifested towards this ec- 
clesiastical drummer,’* that the reve- 
rend authors of the valuable History of 
Shrewsbury, lately published, in de- 
scribing his passage through that town, 
assert that, “ wherever the doctor went 
people were desirous to have their new- 
born infants christened with a name 
so revered.’’ Siirely#never was honour 
more misapplied than when thus dege- 
nerated to idolatry, by the bigotry of a 
party, and the venal applause of a mul- 
titude. H. PlDGEON. 


Mr. Urban, Bury, Jan. \Q. 

I SEND you a seal of the Honour 
of Richmond (Jig. 8), which does 
not occur in the series engraved in 
Gale’s ** Registrum’’ of that principa- 
lity. It bears this inscription : 

.^igiir n^tn’mt comiti^ ;^ufoTc(ie 
f h’n’i bonoriif Uticbmo'D. 


Dr. Whitaker says, in his History of 
Richmondshire, that the Honour was 
in the Crown from the death of John 
Duke of Bedford in 1436, to the pro- 
motion of Edmund of Hadhain (the 
father of Henry the Seventh) to the 
Earldom in 1462. The seal, however, 
proves that William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, who at that period suffered 
nothing to escape him, had at some 
time uuring that interval possessed 
himself of the Honour of Richmond. 
He was attainted and beheaded in 1450. 


The arioa are those of the old Earli 
of Richmond of the name of Dreux, a 
family w4iich for the space of ISO 
years preferred a Yorkshire castle to 
the enjoyment of sovereign rights in 
France. The coat represented on the 
seal is an excellent example ofrihe ori-r 
^inal mode of composing ariw>rial bear- 
ing^ J^esbit, in his ** Esiuy on Ar- 
mouries,” has the following remarks 
on the point : Such practice we find 
in the Royal Family of France, much 
about the aforesaid times (1226), when 
the younger sons of France took no- 
thing from the sovereign ensign but 
the tinctures Or and Azure, with 
which they tinctured the armorial fi- 
gures of their feus or appanages, which 
they possessed by grant or marriage j 
and some of them did not so much as 
use the tinctures of France. Robert 
Earl of Dreux, a younger son of 
France, for the arms of his appanaja^e 
carried chcqui^, which he tinctured Or 
and Azure (to show his Royal descent) 
within a bordure Gules ; and his de- 
scendant Peter Earl of Dreux carried 
the same, who married Alixa, iieiress 
of the Duchy of Bretaigne, whose 
arms were Ermine, which he added 
to his own by way«of a canton; for 
the use of comfosinp arms was then 
in request; and his son John de 
Dreux, Duke of Bretaigne, continued 
the same, as is seen on his seal of 
arms, given by Sand ford in his Ge- 
nealogical History of the Kings of 
England. He married Beatrix, second 
daughter to Henry the Third of Eng- 
land ; and their fourth son John, who 
was Earl of Richmond, charged the 
bordure Gules with the lions of Eng- 
land, to show his descent from a daugh- 
ter of that kingdom ; and this also is 
another instance of a composed bcar- 
ing.” • 

The seal is of mixed metal ; it was 
purchased in this town in 1825, and 
is in my«. possession. 

F. H. Turnor Barnwell. 

• ^ 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 6. 

H aving published **Memoirsof 
the Rise and Progress of the 
Royal Navy,’* from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VII. to 
the death^of Lord Nelson *, and be- 
ing desirous of seeing a continuation of 
the work in printfup to the year 1818, 

* PAlithed m one vol. 4to, in 1606, by 
subseription. 
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I beg to make you an oiFer of furnish- 
ing you with the said continuation pro- 
gressively, should you thiiikf proper to 
])ublish the same in your widely cir- 
culating Miscellany. I can assure you 
that all the statements of the numbers 
of ships, tonnage, &c. have been most 
carefully Examined, although some of 
them may be fouivl to difler ii^ several 
instances from those i(i late Histories 
of the Navy. C. Derrick. 

Memoirs of the Rise and 

Progress of the Royal Navy. 

Notwithstanding the splendour and 
importance of the battle of Trafalgar, 
never did people of all ranks, even to 
the very lowest, exhibit more real sor- 
row for the loss of any public charac- 
ter, than for that of Lord Nelson. The 
following observations on the subject, 
by a late celebrated writer,* contain so 
just and striking a picture of the popu- 
lar feeling, that 1 cannot refrain from 
inserting them : “ I walked about the 
streets of the capital, on the night of 
the intelligence which reached us, of 
his Lordship’s victory and of his death, 
1 remarked with peculiar satisfaction 
the divided feelings of the common 
people; they knew not how to rejoice, 
yet they wanted a triumph ; the occa- 
sion demanded it, but they were un- 
fitted for enforcing, and disqualified 
for enjoying it: I was charmed with 
their dileiinna.” 

For the foregoing reasons, there were 
scarcely any illuminations in London, 
except at the public otiices. 

Captains Duff, of the Mais, and 
Cooke, of the Bellcrophon, also glo- 
riously fell in this action, but no other 
officers of such high rank in the Navy. 

As only four of the captured ships 
could be brought off„ owing to their 
disabled condition, and the heavy gales 
of wind, which continued for several 
days after the battle, those which did 
not escape into Cadiz were cither de- 
stroyed or wrecked on the Spanish 
coast; in consideration of which cir- 
cumstances, Parliament voted 300,000f. 
by way of compensation to the officers 
and men who served in the battle — 
The honour conferred by his Majesty 
on Lord Nelson’s brother, afid the pe- 
cuniary grants of Parliament to him 
and his two sisters, a^*e too well known 
to require particular mention here. 


"The victory in question was un- 
doubtedly the greatest in our naval his^^ 
tory, in whatever point of view it is 
considered. It was not only transcend- 
antly great from the skill and heroism 
displayed, but important from its po- 
litical consequences. It carried the 
naval renown of this country to’ a 
height it never before reached ; and 
left us not only without a rival, but 
without an enemy to contend with on 
the sea.”* 

Vice-Admiral Collingwood was im- 
mediately created a Baron of the united 
kingdom, under the title of Lord Col-^ 
lingwood, and l^arliamcnt voted him 
2000/. per ann. Rear- Ad m. the liarl 
of Norlhesk, the third in command, 
was made a Knight of the Bath ; and 
Capt. Hardy, of the Victory (Lord 
Nelson’s fl.ig-ship), was created a Ba- 
rppet. Many of the Lieutenants in 
the fleet were promoted to the rank of 
Post-Captains. 

1805. Ten ships, of 74 guns, and 
many frigates and smaller vessels, were 
contracted for in the course of this 
year. 

In Dec. 1805, tlie Loire and Rgyp- 
tienne captured La Fibre, a French 
frigate of 40 guns, off Kochforl, after 
an obstinate defence of half an hour. 
And in the same month the Narcissus 
frigate, Capt. Donelly, ran a French 
frigate ashore at the Cape of Good 
Hope; she was dismasted, and could 
not prissibly be saved. 

IHOO. In February, Vice-Admiral 
Sir J. T. Duck worth, in an engage- 
ment with a French squadron of five 
sail of the line, besides frigates, &c. off 
St. Domingo, captured or destroyi'd 
the following, namely: — 1 of 84 guns, 
2 of 74, taken y 1 of 120 guns, 1 of 
84, driven ashore, and comj>letely 
wrecked ; so that only the two frigates 
and sloop escaped. It was a close ac- 
tion of near two hours. The enemy’s 
squadron was under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Le Seigle. 

The Cape of Good Hope, which 
was restored to the Dutch at the Peace, 
was retaken by the English in January. 
The two ships which were there be- 
longing to the enemy, one of which 
was of f)8 guns, were destroyed by 
their own crews. 

The London of 98 guns, Capt. Sir 
Harry Neale, after a running fight 

* Sec s|)eech of Francis Horner, esq. in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 5, 1816*. 


* Mr. Cumberland. 
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from day-light until near 10 o’clock, 
capturecl the Marengo, French ship, 
of 80 guns, bearing Admiral Linois* 
flag; and at the same time, the Ama- 
zon, of 38 guns, Capt. Wm. Parker, 
took the Belle Poule, of 40 guns. These 
ships were the remainder of the French 
squadron, which had committed great 
depredation on the British commerce 
in the East Indies, and were return- 
ing to France. C. D. 

( To he continued.) 

Anecdotes of Dr. Sam. Johnson. 
By Joseph Cradock, Esq. 

The following Avccdolcs of the great 
Moralist are selected from various parts of 
Mr. Ciadock's Literary and Miscella^ 
firous McmoirSt* * with some Additions 
from his MSS. not before printed. 

1 ADMITTED my relative. Sir E. 

C. Ilartnpp, under Mr. Scoft, 
then Tutor of University College, Ox- 
foid, and now Lord Stowcll. In the 
summer they were to accompany Dr. 
Johnson to Leicester, on Ins way to 
Lichfield ; and it was afterwards pro- 
posed that, in passing, the party should 
visit my house on their road. Dr. 
Johnson, however, 1 think by illness, 
was prevented. When 1 became in- 
timate with him, quite at the latter 
part of his life, 1 rciniiuled him of the 
circumstance, tellingihim that, though 
1 might greatly wish for such an intro- 
duction, yet, having never seen him, I 
own I was under some alarm, and 
therefore <lid not regret the disappoint- 
ment so much as I otherwise should 
have done : he only, smiling, said, 
** Well, Sir, 1 hope I am not quite so 
formidable now?’* “By no means. 
Dr. Johnson,*’ was m^ reply. 

The first opportunity that I had of 
being introduced to the great Ltiminary 
was by Dr. Percy, in Bolt-court. He 
was on the floor, in a smoky chamber, 
rather an uncouth figure, surrounded 
with books. He meant to be civil in 
his way, showed us a Runic bible, and 
made many remarks upon it; but 1 
felt awed and uncomfortable in his 
rcsence. Dr. Percy mentioned to 
im that some friend of his had been 
disappointed in a journey he had taken 
on business, to see some person near 
town ; Johnson hastily replied, ** Sir, 
mankind miscalculate in almost all the 

* Vol. III. and IV. of this Work are just 

published, and are noticed in this month's 
Review. 


concerns of life ; by your account he 
set out too late, got wet through, lo^t 
the opporrunity of transacting his bu- 
siness, — but then, I suppose, he got 
the horse the cheaper.*’ 

Mr. Nichols, in his ente^aining 
“ Literary Anecdotes,” has justly re- 
mar jjed, that Johnson wass^ot always 
that suijy companion he w'as supposed 
to be, and given as an instance rather 
an impertinent joke of mine about 
Alexander and his two queens, and 
Johnson’s good-humoured reply, “ that 
in his family it had never been ascer- 
tained which was Roxana and which 
was Statira;** but I then had got ex- 
erience, and pretty well knew when 

might safely venture into the lion’s 
mouth. 

The first time I dined in company 
with him was at T. Davies’s, llussell- 
slrcel, Covent-garden, as mentioned 
by Mr. Boswell, in the second volume 
of the “ Life of Johnson.’* On men- 
tioning my engagement, previously, to 
a friend, he said, “ Do yon wish lo he 
well with Johnson ?*’ “ To he sure. 
Sir,’* 1 replied, “or 1 should not have 
taken any piiins lo ha\e been intro- 
duced into his comnany.** “ Why 
then. Sir,** says jie, “ Id me olVer you' 
some advice: you must not leave him 
soon after dinner to go to the play; 
during dinner he will he rather silent 
fit is a very serious busine.ss with him) ; 
between six and sevon he will look 
about him, and see who remains, and, 
if he then at all ’likes the party, he 
will he very civil and commiuiicaiive.” 
He exactly fulfilled what my frieinl 
had prophesied. Mrs. Davies did the 
honf)urs of the table: he was a fa- 
vourite with Johnson, who sat betwixt 
her and Dr. Harwood, the writer of 
the “ Harmony of the Gospels ;’* I sat 
next, below, lo Rlr. Boswell opposite. 
Nobody could bring Johnson forward 
more civilly or properly than Davies. 
The subject of conversation turned 
U}y)n the tragedy of “ CEdipus.” Thi.s 
was particularly interesting to me, as I 
was then employed in endeavouring to 
make such alterations in Dryden*s play 
as to make it suitable to a revival at 
Drury-lnne theatre. Johnson did not 
seem to thank favourably of it ; but 1 
ventured to plead that Sophocles wrote 
it expressly for th^theatre, at the pub- 
lic cost, and that it was one of the most 
celebral|d dramas of all antiquity.” 
Johnson said, “ CEdipus was a poor 
miserable man, subjected to thegreatest 
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distresa, without any degree of eulpabi* 
Jity of his own.*' I urged that Aris- 
totle, as well as most of khe Greek 
poets, were partial to this character; 
that Addison considered that as terror 
and pity were particularly excited, he 
was the properest— here Johnson 
suddenly^ecoming loud I paused, and 
rather apologized that it might not be- 
come me, perhaps, to(v strongly to con- 
tradict Dr. Johnson.** “ Nay, Sir,” 
replied he, hastily, if 1 had not 
wished to have heard your arguments, 
1 should not have disputed with you at 
all.” All went oii quite pleasantly af- 
terwards. We sat late, and something 
being mentioned about my going to 
Bath, when taking leave Johnson very 
graciously said, ** 1 should have a plea- 
sure in meeting you there.” Either 
Boswell or Davies immediately whis- 
pered to me, “ You're landed'' 

The next time 1 had the pleasure of 
meeting him was at the Literary Club 
dinner at the coffee-house in St. 
James Vstreet, to which I was intro- 
duced by my partial friend. Dr. Percy. 
Johnson that day was not in very go^ 
humour. We rather waited for (finner. 
Garrick came late, and apologized that 
he had been to'the House of Lords, 
and Lord Camden insisted on convey- 
ing him in his carriage : Johnson said 
nothing, but he looked a volume. The 
party was numerous. I sat next Mr. 
Burke at dinner. There was a beef- 
steak pie placed just before us ; and 1 
remarked to Mr. Burke that something 
smelt very disagreeable, and looked to 
see if there was not a dog under the 
table. Burke, with great good humour, 
said, I believe, Sir, 1 can tell you what 
is the cause ; it is some of my country 
butler in the crust that smells so dis- 
agreeably.” Dr. Johnson just at that 
time, sitting opposite^ desired one of us 
to send him some of the beef-steak pie. 
We sent but little, which he soon dis- 
patched, and then returned his plate 
for more. Johnson particularly dis- 
liked that any notice should be talcen 
of what he eat, but Burke ventured to 
say he was glad to find that Dr. John- 
son was any ways able to relish the 
beef-steak pie, Johnson, not perceiv- 
ing what he alluded to, , hastily ex- 
claimed, there is a time of life 

when a roan requims the repairs of a 
table I”— The com^y rather talked 
for victory than social intercourse. I 
think it was in conseouence faf what 
passed that evening that Dr. Gold- 


smith vrrote his ** Retaliation.*' Mr. 
Richard Burke was present, talked 
most, and seemed to be the most free 
and easy of any of the company. I 
had never met him before. Burke 
seemed desirous of bringing his relative 
forward. In Mr. Chalmers’s account 
of Goldsmith, different sons of liquor 
are offered as appropriate to each guest. 
To the two Burkes ale from Wicklow, 
and wine from Ferney to me : my 
name is in italics, as supposing I am a 
wine-bibber; but the author's allusion 
to the wines of Ferney was meant for 
me, I rather think, from having taken 
a plan of a tragedy from Voltaire. 

1 owed many obligations to Dr. 
Percy. He had a pleasure in taking 
me with him to call upon Johnson, 
and in giving me invitations to the 
Chaplains’ tabic whenever he was in 
vyaiting at St. James's ; and 1 now 
regret, for the sake of others, the 
change that has since been made in 
altering or giving up that very pleasant 
association. Percy, on account of the 
original publicaiioii of his ** Ancient 
Ballads,” and his consequent introduc- 
tion into Northumberland House, was 
much indebted both to Johnson and 
Farmer. He was not always the great 
Dr. Percy 1 was still much acquainted 
with; he was then in good fellowship 
with both. Mrs. Percy, afterwards 
nurse to the Dukte of Kent, at Buck- 
ingham House, told me that Johnson 
once staid near a month with them at 
their dull Parsonage at Easton Mau- 
duit; that Dr, Percy looked out all 
sorts of books to be ready for his 
amusement after breakfast, and that 
Johnson was so attentive and polite to 
her, that, when Dr. Percy mentioned 
the literature proposed in the study, he 
said, “ .No, Sir, I shall first wait upon 
Mrs, Percy to feed the ducks.” But 
those halcyon days were about to 
change, — not as to Mrs. Percy, for to 
the last she remained a favourite with 
him. Percy was much advanced in 
dignity, and Johnson had given him a 
lasting offence by parodying the stanzas 
of the Hermit of Warkworih : 

1 put my hat upon my head, 

** And walk'd into the Strand, 

<< And there 1 met another man 

“ With his bat in his hand.” 

I never heard either allude to the 
circumstance ; but 1 can refer to Gar- 
rick’s letter concerning it. A change 
was visible in every thing. 1 could 
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once recollect telling Johnson^ from 
Percy, that he had been a journey, and 
suddenly returned to Northumberland 
House, and found he was immediately 
required to preach a Charity Sermon ; 
that he had made free with Johnson ; 
indeed, had taken chief of his third 

Idler,*' and that, on account of the 
annual subscription, he found he must 
be obliged to print it. Johnson smiled, 
and only said, Pray tell him that I 
desire he’ll do whatever he pleases as 
to me.” But now, after the change 
had taken place, Dr. Percy coldly said 
to me, 1 must call some morning on 
Johnson, and you shall see how Til 
attack him about Gibbon’s reply to 
Davies, with the praise of which you 
know the town rings.” ** No, Dr.Percy, 
not when I am with you. You know 
how it tcazes him.” Yes,” says he, 
** and I like to combat his narrow 
prejudices;” and he accordingly did? 
Johnson bore it for a long time, but at 
last exclaimed, “ I will give you, Sir, 
no reply as to Davies’s or my opinion 
about Gibbon ; but 1 will only say 
that, if the two confederate Doctors 
made such mistakes, they were two 
blockheads.” Afterwards, rercy rather 
loftily mentioned that ** he knew the 
Duke of Northumberland would have 
a pleasure in lending him any hooks 
from his library to peruse.” “ And if 
the offer is made, Sir,« Johnson onl^ 
coldly replied, from a good motive it 
is very well and, some time after, 
turning to me, said with a sigh, 
“ Many offer me crusts now, but I 
have no longer teeth to bite them.” 

Percy was not averse from teasing 
Johnson; and, knowing how irritable 
Johnson was, and from infirmity and 
misfortune, 1 think at tiipes, to say the 
truth, it bordered on cruelty. “ Am I 
not in sport ?” was serious there,* when 
Gibbon’s most sarcastical reply to Da- 
vies appeared. 

I admired Dr. Percy for variety 
of anecdote ; but Mr. Boswell was, 
altogether, one of the pleasantest com- 
panions I ever knew. When Dr. 
Percy presided at the King's Chaplains* 
table, perhaps no literary dinner was 
superior ; the society was mixed, but I 
never recollect any altercation, though 
Hume has been present. Johnson 
h^ declared he never would meet 
him any where. He met Wilkes at 
Mr. Dilly’s, and I rather think he was 
aware of it, though Boswell speaks 
differently, and was determined to be 


upon his guard, as Uie Wits were all 
on tip-toe. 

It will 8e recollected that Mr. Bos* 
well gives an account of a serious quar- 
rel between Dr. Johnson and Percy 
about Dr. Monsey, which Percy at 
last qualified, by saying, Hch(d met 
with him at dinner at Northumberland 
Hou^.”^ Dr. Percy knew Dr. Mon- 
sey as well as 1 ()id. Sir G. Howard, 
the intimate friend of Lord Sandwich, 
had been Governor of Chelsea Hos- 
pital : my friend, the Hon. Mr. Vane, 
succeeded him. Dr. Percy, Dr. Far- 
mer, Mr. Professor Mainwaring, the 
llev. Sambroke Russell, all spoke alike 
and laughed about Dr. Monsey. At 
my own house in the country, Mr. 
Professor Mainwaring and Mr. liussell, 
who had two livings near me, often 
met in the evening. I’ve said, when 
speaking of meeting in l/mdoii in the 
winter, ** I’m happy to hear that all 
you able Divines have made a complete 
reformation in Dr. Monsey, so that 
we may now all meet at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and stay as long as we please 
when Russell, turning to Mainwaring, 
would exclaim, “ Mr. Professor, you 
find what is coming ; do check your 
friend in time;” anch the Professor 
would reply, ‘‘Mf. Russell, I’ve had a 
long walk this morning, and (as 1 am 
too apt to be) am very sleepy after 
dinner.” ** So then, between noth, 1 
find I shall escape.’’ A stranger who 
was present afterwards asked me who 
this Dr, Monsey was we so fre- 
quently laughed about? I told him he 
was a very friendly, benevolent Physi- 
cian of Chelsea Hospital; but at times 
his conversation was more coarse than 
that of Dean Swift, and much in the 
same style. He was quite a wit ; and 
as a Physician, much respected by all 
the Pensioners, particularly for his 
marked attention to thenu but in 
company, as the evening advanced, he 
now and then forced all my grave 
friends to retire. One of the party 
saidio me, ** The Doctor, at times, is 
not to be endured." This eccentric 
being is now gone to his serious ac- 
count, with all his imperfections, 
many faults, and, I hope, greater vir- 
tues; and I ^sincerely regret that the 
Epitaph upon him, now printed by 
Dr. Wolcot, quoting; some of his own 
licentious words, to? fully decides the 
whole of this controversy. 

Admiraf Walsingham, who some- 
times resided at Vl^ndsor, and some- 




times in Portugal-strcet, frequently 
^ boasted that he was the only man to 
bring together miscellaneius parties, 
'and make them all agreeable; and, 
indeed, there never before was so 
strange an assortment as I have occa- 
sionally met there. At one of his 
dinners, evere the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Dr! Johnson, Mr. Nairn, the 
optician, and Mr. Leoni, th^ singer : 
at another, Dr. JohiVson, &c. and a 
young dashing Ofheer, whodetermined, 
he whispered, to attack the old Bear 
that we seemed ail to stand in awe of; 
there was a good dinner, and during 
that important time, Johnson was 
deaf to all impertinence. However, 
after the wine had passed rather freely, 
the young gentleman was resolved to 
bait him, .tnd venture out a little 
further : “ now, Dr. Johnson, do not 
look so glum, but be a little gay and 
lively, like others. What would you 
give, old gentleman, to he as young and 
sprightly as 1 am?'* “Why, Sir,*’ says 
he, “ I think I would almost he content 
to be as foolish.** Johnson (it is well 
known) professed to recruit his ac- 
quaintance with younger persons, and, 
in his latter days, I, with a few others, 
was more frequently honoured by his 
notice. At times he; was very gloomy, 
and would exclaim, “ stay with me, 
for it is a comfort to me’* — a comfort 
that any feeling mind w'ould wish to 
administer to a man so kind, though 
at times so boisterous, when he seiz- 
ed your hand, and repeated, “ Aye, 
Sir, but to die and go we know not 
where,’* &c. — liere his morbid melan- 
choly prevailed, and Garrick never 
spoke so impressively to the heart. 
Yet, to see him in the evening, 
(though he look nothing stronger than 
lemonade,) a stranger would have con- 
cluded that our movviing account was 
a fabrication. No hour was too late to 
keep him from the tyranny of his own 
gloomy though tSa 

A geniieman venturing to say to 
Johnson, “ Sir, I wonder, sometitnes, 
that you condescend so far as to attend 
a City club.*’ — “ Sir, the great chair 
of a mil and pleasant club is, perhaps, 
the throne of human felicity.’* And 
he might have added, “ 1 collected in 
early life many anecdotes and charac- 
ters from such clubs, with which I 
embellished my Rctmblers and Idlers.'* 

[ had not the honour to be at all in- 
timate with Johnson till ibout the 


lime he began to publish his Lives 
of the Poets,” and how^he got through 
that arduous labour is, in some 
measure, still a mystery to me; he 
must have been greatly assisted by 
booksellers. I had, some time before, 
lent him Euripides with Milton’s 
manuscript Notes: this, though he 
did not minutely examine (see Jod- 
drel’s Euripides), yet he very hand- 
somely returned it, and mentioned it 
in his “ Life of Milton.” In the 
course of conversation, one day, I 
dropped out to him, that Lord liar- 
borough (then the Rev.) was in 
possession of a \ery valuable collection 
of Manuscri|)t Poems, and that 
amongst them, there were two or 
three in the hand-writing of King 
James I, ; that they were hound up 
haiulsoinely in folio, and were enliiled 
“ Sackville’s Poems.” These he soli- 
cited me to borrow for him, and Lord 
Harborough very kindly entrusted 
them to me for his perusal. At that 
time he had become careless about his 
hooks, and frequently very melancholy. 
Not finding any acknowledgment 
about them, 1 wrote to him, and 
received the annexed note, “ that he 
knew nothing about them.” 

Jan, 20, 178ft. 

Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelli- 
gence, and much obliged l>y Mr. Cradock’s 
favour and altenk'on. The hook he has 
now sent, shall be taken care of ; but of a 
funner book mentioned in the note, Mi. 
Jolinson has no rcmemhiniu'e, and can 
liardly think he ever received it, though 
bad health may possibly have made him 
negligent.*' 

“ To Mr. Cradock.” 

This gave me no small concern, and 
I mentioned it to Steevens, who im- 
mediately said, “ You ought not to 
have knt it to him; he knows nothing 
about it ! I saw the hook you de- 
scribe lie under his old inkstand, and 
could not think what it was; it is there 
now.*’ Howexer, I never regained it 
till after his death, when, reading ihu 
melancholy account at Marseilles, I 
became alarmed about the hook, and 
instantly wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who found it directly, in the place 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens, and it was 
safely returned to Lord Harborough, 
with due excuses and acknowledg- 
ments. 1 was not equally fortunate 
in regard to some other papers I 
had procured for the Doctor in re- 
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sard to Gray apd others, and particu- 
larly the French Translation of the 
“ Merchant of Venice.*’ Something 
had been said before him about a 
note of Mason’s, relative to the mistake 
of a Translator, and the explanation of 
the word bowling-green, when 1 en- 
tertained him with a more laughable 
instance of a mistake in regard to the 
passage of the return of “ my ship 
Andrew (mon Andrew) ” in the “Mer- 
chant of Venice.*’ This, says the 
Translator, is in England a very merry 
fellow, who plays tricks at a cele- 
brated annual fair held there, and 
freqiienily, by his buflbonerics, brings 
home to his employers very extensive 
gains.** This book, merely owing to 
his infirmities, likewise, 1 never re- 
ceived again. 

Sometimes trifles diverted him, and 
relieved his melancholy, but there 
could be no possible guess how aft 
anecdote would be received. Speaking 
of Sterne’s Sermons — “Sir, the fellow 
mixes the light with the serious ; else 
in some parts, Dr. Julinson, 1 w'as 
surprised to find you had attended to 
them at all.” “ Sir, I was in a stage- 
coach ; I should not have read them 
had I been at large.*’ And directly 
afterwards, Harris’s Hermes vv.ns men- 
tioned. “ 1 think the book is too 
abstruse ; it is heavy.’* “ it is; but a 
work of that kind must be heavy.*’ 
“A rather dull man of’ niy acquaintance 
asked me,** said I, “ to lend him some 
book to entertain him, and 1 oilcred 
him Harris’s Hermes, and as 1 expected, 
from the title, he took it for a Novel ; 
when he returned it, I asked him how 
he liked it, and what he thought of it? 

* Why, to speak the truth,* says he, 

‘ 1 was not much diverU^d; 1 think all 
these Imitations of ’Fristram Shandy 
fill far short of the original!’** — This 
had its effect, and almost pro- 
duced from Johnson a rhitioccrous 
laugh. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s rudest speecltes 
was to a pompous gentleman coviing 
out of Lichfield Cathedral, who said, 
“Dr. Johnson, we have had a most ex* 
celleni discourse to day ! ’’ “That may 
he,” said Johnson ; “ but it is impos- 
sible that YOU should know it.” 

Of his kindness to me, during the 
last years of his most valuable life, 1 
could enumerate mariv instances. One 
slight circumstance, if* any were v/ant- 
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ing, would give an excellent proof of 
the goodness of his heart, and that to 
a person i^hom he found in distress : 
in such a case be was the very last 
man that would have given even the 
least momentary uneasiness to any one, 
had he been aware of it. Johtison, 1 
think^ went into his ncigl||iour Al- 
leynJs house, where he foffnd a large 
party ofTemales drinking; the greater 
part were not tAvarc perhaps who he 
was, and went on in their discourse, 
without any regard to his being 
present; at last he b(‘gan rather to 
growl, and talked of idle sounds, 
without either sense or meaning. The 
accomU 1 had from Mrs. itraddish, 
who was present. She was an humble 
pensioner on the Stratford family, and 
dined at my house frequently on u 
Sunday ; hut, during the week, she 
worked or washed for her li\ ing in 
Boll-court. She was a gentleman’s 
widow, well educated, and was must 
highly vexed at being included in such 
an offending party. 1 told her 1 
would apologize fur her to Johnson, 
which i did. He made little reply, 
but 1 found afterwards she had fre- 
quently been at bis house, and he 
much noticed her, , He told Mr. 
Allcyne that he fiaund her to be a very 
sensible and discreet woman. 

This Mr. Allcyne was a very honest 
man, w'as Johnson’s landlord, and 
much respected by him ; hiilT. Davies 
often diverted his friends at Alleyne’s 
expense. By living so much with tlie 
great luminuiy, he had imbibed some 
of his pompous diction, which, nnfoi- 
tunateiy, being filled np with some 
phrases that lie himself frequently made 
use of, such as Joh! fuh ! lack-aday ! 
fiddle- de-dee! out of ail of it, T. Da 
furnished out a rich melange; and, 
enlerlaining us f|pqiicnlly with it, he 
forgot hiinb.df, and introduced it before 
Joiinson. “ And pray, Davies,” some 
of us asked, “ liovi’ did lie receive it? ” 

“ Why, 1 found he understood it, and 
onl^ rubbed his mouth, and walked to 
the window.” Mr. Allcyne was a 
respectable stationer. ’Fhesc slight 
anecdotes gave a key to Johnson’s real 
character: he always meant to be on 
the side of justice, virtue, and hu- 
manity. * 

When the story of Johnson’s felling 
Osborne in his owff shop was told at 
Davies’s, 1 ventured to strike out the 
followiui; extempore : 
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.When Johnson,* with tremendous step, 
and slow. 

Fully determin'd, deij^ns to fell 4io fiie, 

J£’en the earth trembles, thunders roll 
around, [the ground. 

And mighty Oshorne's 'self lies Icvell'd with 

TlicUast lime 1 saw Dr. Johnson 
was just |)efore 1 went to Franrc;; he* 
said, withh deep sigh, “ I wi^h > was 
going wiih you.” ITe had just then 
been disappointed <)f*going lo Italy. 
Of ail men 1 ever knew. Dr. Johnson 
was the most instructive. 

During iny residence in town, 
in the year 1824, I passed through 
Islington, on my way to ]\Ir Nichol&’s 
house at Highbury, but was rather im- 
peded by a most crowded funeral ; on 
naming this, Mr. Nichols said, “ it 
was the funeral of Dr. Strahan, whom 
i have heard you speak of as having 
met at Dr. Johnsoirs.” “ You c^iiiie 
surprise me!” “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Nichols, “and we have been men- 
tioning here, that you iniist he 
amongst the last now remaining of all 
that party.'* The conversation that 
passed that day, in conse()uence, prin- 
cipally led to tite set ions neu,oeiations 
that have since taken place relative to 
these Rccollcciiens. 


Mr. Ukban, 2. Francis.sf. (Mo,- 
square, Jan, 18. 

I N several of your former volumes, 
xci. pt. i. p. Q9, and xciii. pi. ii. 
P* 279, you liavc communicated to 
your readers some amusing particulars 
relating to the notorious William Lilly, 
the Sidrophel of Huller, and prince of 
astrologers during the reigns of Cliaries 
the First and Second. The favour of a 
friend has lately enabled me to inspect 
the almanack published by this impu- 
dent cheat for the ys-ar and with 

your permission I will lay before your 
readers some account of its conleius. 
It may be imagined that such a work 
can a'fl'ord little that is worthy of pre- 
scrvalioii, but I need not reiuart; to 
you that history gathers some of its 
most valual)!e iiinierials from sources 
that at first sight seem little calculated 
to yield the least assistance, and I think 

“Lie stilt, Sir,” said Johnson, “ ih.it 
vou may not give me a second trouble.*' 
JVIr. NichoU afterV-ards asked Johnson 
whether the story wns strictly true ? “ No 
Sir,** rejjlied Johnson, “ it wasthot in his 
shop, it was at my own house.’* 


it will be found that even an old 
almanack may be referred to with ad- 
vantage. Such a publication may also 
contain many particulars of events 
which, although interesting in them- 
selves, remain unnoticed by the grave 
historian, who considers it beneath the 
dignity of his task lo regard the less 
important, although not wholly unin- 
flncntial, under-current of events. 

The almanack I have referred to is 
entitled, “ Merlini Anglici Kplieine- 
ris : Astrologicall Prcdiciions for the 
year Hy William Lilly, Student 

III Astrology. Insanus qni alwiiiod sc- 
crcliiin scriliit, nisi a viilgo celetur, et 
viK a snpieniihiis possit inielligi. Lon- 
don, printed for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, and II. Hliinden, at the Castle, 
in ('ornhill, If).').).” On the title-page 
is .an engraved copperplate portrait of 
Lilly, \eiy similar lo the one published 
ih vol. XCIII. of your Mag. alihoiigii 
the face is r.ilhcr thinner, and there is 
in the counUmance less of ihat rianf 
expression which distinguishes the 
other. Aliogeilier, however, the 
change is not greater than is to be 
expected in the appearam^e of eveiy 
mail from forty-five to fifty two. 

The year l()S)4, near the end of 
which this almun.ick was, of course, 
pnblishe 1, ic distinguished in the his- 
tory of Cfieat Britain as being the first 
year of the ()/oicctorale of Oliver 
CVomwcIl. The Long Pailiameni was 
“ turned out of door-»,” as Lilly ex- 
pre.sses it, on ilic JL’Olh April, iG^J. 
B.irebone’s Parliament termiiialed its 
sfiorl existence on the I2ih Dec. fol- 
lowing. On Friday, the ifilh Dec. 
the celebrated “ instrument of govern- 
nienl** was first promulgated j and on 
the same dayj^ as Lilly tells us, “ at 
half an hour past two in the aiier- 
noon,’^ his Highness received, or ac- 
cepied, the Sword and Seal at West- 
minster. It is, therefore, by no means 
nmaikable that the “ Stiuient of 
Astrology’* should, under these cir- 
ciiin<-tances, devote a eoiisideralile por- 
tion of his “ Astrologicall Jndgmeiils*’ 
to the fortunes of this new prince, 
whose goveniiiieiil hn<l now assumed a 
form in some little degree sell led and 
known. Accordingly, the first few 
pages of the “Judgments’’ contain a 
strenuous endeavour to prove that .ill 
the strange fortunes of “ Old Noll,” 
had been clearly and pointedly pre- 
dicied by “ sage Sidrophel.** The 
introductory passage is so curious for 
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its ingenuity and excessive modesty y that 
1 shall quote it ns it stands. 

<< Defore we come to deliver our utrolo- 
gical judgment of the contingencies of this 
present year 1655, we hold it very con> 
venient to signl6e unto this present genera- 
tion, and also to future ages, how it liath 
pleased Almighty God all along, almost in 
every year of our annual and other writings 
emitted into the world since l(i44 (at which 
time wc first appeared puhlickly), so to 
direct niul guide our uuderstunding , that in a 
multitude of our expressions we have some- 
times tiicitly, and at other times very mo- 
destly, hinted at, nay, almost in significant 
language, expressed those great and many, 
yea, e\i‘ii niiriu'idous mutations wh.ieli have 
befallen our native eonntry (which is Eng- 
land'), as also the several alterations hulh in 
civil arul <»tlu'r matters of government, which 
luivc tlieieiu liappened, very long hefoie they 
came to jjuss ; nay, even those very ho- 
iiorahle and high actions and carriages of 
this picseiit Lord I’rotectoi, both in kis 
jKM'sou and undertakings, are so plainly de- 
inonsliarcd, and in such plain language de- 
Jivcied, that, unless an envious generation of 
very ol)Stinate people shall willingly hood* 
wink t'ueir understandings, and out of meer 
malice or envy disparage his ghirious aetiuus 
and the copiousness of oui pen, they must 
n<*kiiowledge our genius, guided by some 
secret providence, to have been his High- 
lU'bs’s trumpet, and he the main and almost 
ouely suhji'cl of our many years wilting. 
VVe do muie willingly rememher these our 
iireceding predictions, that posterity may 
know we were as well Tmrn to ]>redict his 
greatness as he made capable by the extra- 
ordinary hand of God to verific them.** 

Eroni such an iiuroduction the se- 
quel iiiny he easily guessed; every 
lucky or douhtf’ul passage in his early 
writings (his almanacks or hisr paiupli- 
Icts), is turned and distorted to the 
advantage of his own prescience and 
the honor of Cromvwll, who is, in 
truth, flatiercd with no sparing hand. 
It is not my intention to follow Mr. 
Lilly tlnoughout his course; but there 
are several p.issages which appear worth 
extracting. One of his hieroglyphics, 
be pretends, bad reference to the peace 
established by Ooiiiwell. 

“ First, with the Swede, by the extra- 
ordinary blessing of God upon the industry 
and endeavours of that most honorable per- 
son, the Lord Commissioner Whitlock, 
imployed by his liighncss unto the Swedes 
for that purpose ; who, notwithstanding the 
uuseuBonablciiess of the year, and the many 
dangers attending the sea in that season, 
not respecting the indisposition of his body, 
or any danger which might iutei vene, most 
nobly and willingly, not onely underwent the 
embassage, but also to the extreme honour 


of the Englisli nation, performed his em- 
bassage, and concluded a jieace highly to 
the advanti^e of liis nation. His Highness 
hath also brought the Dutch unto a hand- 
some peace, and enforced Denmark to re- 
store our tnerchatats’ ships and goods. lie 
hath also, to the great advanc^ of the 
mcrcliants, composed a (.cace with the Por- 
tuga]^ ; therefore 1 think he very pro- 
perly pietured in that shape, and the woid 
Pax placed uiider^iim." 

Vx'liiiclock, who here shares Lilly's 
commendaiions with llie Prolecior, 
was a friend of the astrologer, and upon 
several occasions made use of his 
heavenly skill. 

Anoilier hieroglyphic happening to 
contain a few vvheatsheaves, this is at 
once construed into an indication of 
plenty, and he remarks : 

“ If ever any man w'ho is alive did know 
corn cheaper tlian it hath been for these 
three years last past, we much wonder. 
W^heat being at 20(/. and r}e \ iid.Vi bushel.” 

A third hieroglyphic foreiokl the 
dissolution of the Long P.irli.inient, 
and liere he gives the following strange 
account of that event : 

** But, behuld in the 6th page, how sig- 
nificantly we represent the late Puiliament 
really as it was when dissolved : for you 
see a navy of shijis r^reseuted over the 
Parliament's head ^ and at what lime they 
were dissolved or routed aiul turned out of 
dores their navy was just settiug forth. 
\ou .see what sorrowful coimtonuiices many 
of them have, and good reason tliey hod in 
look like sorrowful knights, who wiiil.st that 
Pailiamerit lusted knew no medloerity in 
their jiride, though now they are hut as 
vulgar men scorned in most jdaccs they re- 
side in. O Gilbert JVliiliiigtoii, Abbot of 
Fell, in Nuttinghamshiro, high prince of 
plundered ministers, in what ale-house wost 
tliou in when that house was dissolved? Exit 
Gilbert.” 

His especial enmity towards the. 

“ Coiiiiniitee fo^^plundered ministers,” 
arose from the circumstance which is 
detailed in his life written by himself, 
of his being summoned before that 
Comiuiltce on occasion of some prog- 
n^tications in his “Starry Messenger, ” 
which were construed into an oflence 
against the I'drliamcnt. The same 
circumstance is referred to in the fol- 
lowing passage in the almanack : 

Since that time his Highness hath, in a 
manner, haiPtlie sole govern mrnt of England, 
and that by his means and cudeavoura we 
enjoy a settled goodapeace none will deny, 
except, perhaps, Will. Cawley, of Chiches- 
ter, late^ elected a Privy Counsellor to the 
Queen of Pigmies; }et formerly he was a 
prodigious stickler, right or wrong, in the 
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Coiii«ii(tea of plundered miDistcn^ who, 
hearing pf our being in trouble in 16'53, ex- 
professo came unto London to ptrosecute us, 
for which his civility we could not omit to 
mention his greatness.** 

Miliinnton and Fell, the tvi’o mem- 
bers the Committee who, in these 
pa8sagc8,^re held up to especial ridi- 
cule, are^olso commemorated iV his 
own account of the matter ct)ntoined 
in his life before reflrred to. One 
Millington,*’ he says, ** a drunken 
member, was much my enemy, and 
ho was Cawley, of Chichester, a de- 
formed fellow, unto whom 1 had done 
several courtesies.** 

In the following very awkward man- 
ner healiiO pretends to ha\e forewarned 
the Protector of the danger he was in 
from the conspiracies of the royalists 
upon his assumption of the protec- 
torate, for which Messrs. Vowel and 
Gerard sufleicd (Clarend. 3. o84.). It 
is a curious specimen of the straits to 
which astrologers are driven, in order 
to make any thing of their prediciions. 

** But who shall suffer the fate following 
1 leave unto time’s discovery : 

— — Sublatns forte veneno, 

Aut cuisus gladio, subita vcl inorte vocatus. 
What’s he that may by poyson dy. 

By sword, or sudden gusualty ? 

The words of tlie last verse have relation 
to those treasonable designs plotted against 
the Lord Protector since his happy pro- 
tection of us, but by Providence prevented, 
for wc know several were executed for 
conspiring his death. What concerns a 
sudden death, I trust, is now prevented by 
his Highness's miraculous delivery from that 
eminent danger he was in near Michaelmas 
d.ay last past, 10'54.” 

Thelaltcr part of this sentence, with 
respect to sadden death, refers, 1 a|i- 
prehend, to an accident which had 
very nearly put a period to (’romwell’s 
reign. The 13ukec,of Holstein had 
sent him six horses as a present, and 
the Protector, being desirous of trying 
them, and perhaps of exhibiting 
his skill as a coachman, amused him- 
self by driving the horses in Hyde 
Park, his secretary, Thurloe, bein^ 
within the coach, his Highness the 
Protector on the box. Bnt the Pro- 
tector was unable to execute his task • 
the horses became restive ; be was pre- 
cipitated from, his seat upfin the pole 
from wiience he fell, and was draWed 
along the ground* for a considerable 
distance with such violenre that a 
loaded pistol which he Inul in his 
went off; but amidst all these 


dangers the sacred pel^on of the Pro- 
lector escaped almost unhurt. 

Lilly then proceeds to show, by the 
disposition of the heavenly bodies at 
the ))eriod of CromwelPs assumption 
of the protectorate, that “ if men on 
earth, or angels in heaven, had studied 
compliance with his Highness, they 
could not, that time of the year con- 
sidered, have cicateda more promising 
or hopeful election, or a first beginning 
more harmonically consenting with 
former and latter configurations of 
heaven.” All iniiiiiating the durabi- 
lity of the government then formed, 
and that it would not “i/i many ages'' 
be determined. We may smile at the 
futility of mere human attempts at 
prediction, of which ibis is a most 
notorious instance of failure; but the 
political consequences of such an asser- 
Uon, at the time when it was proinul- 
gated, were likely to be very consider- 
able. VVe know that ihe dicia of 
Lilly were regarded wiih a degree of 
superstitious rcs|>ect that it is scarcely 
possible for us to conceive, and which 
indeed vie should not ciedit if it were 
not vouched by good authority. Me 
was consulted by Fairfax upon the 
success of his military expeditions; by 
Charles I. as to his escapes from prison; 
the army of (Tom well wer^ encouraged 
to perseverance, when in Scoibirul, by 
a |)rognosticaiioi»of victory by Lilly in 
one o( his almanacks; ’and even a 
( oininittee of the House of Commons, 
in Clnirhs the Second’s time, con- 
sulted him in hopes of discovery by 
the stars who were the authors of the 
fire of London. Such a positive asser- 
tion of the durability of CromwelPs 
gov'crnnicnt as the one above extracted 
was iherefore, I imagine, of ronsi- 
derablc politic.tl importan ce, andwas 
well calculated to work upon the 
minds of the people. Indeed the 
royalists seem to have considered the 
mailer in this light, and ihere/’ore coni- 
batted tlieir opponents with their own 
weapons: fur Lilly tells us that there 
were at that time “ both masculine 
dreamers and female prophetesses (like 
the nun of Kent in lien. 8. his days), 
visions or revelations to 
vilify ind lessen his Highness’s repn- 
tition, probably set forward by some 
silver-handed enemies or gilded tongues 
to detract from his actions and glory.’* 
In like manner Lilly discourages all 
conspiracies against his Highness, by 
assuring his enemies that he caniiot 
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find anyone likely to prevail against 
him and enforces passive obedience 
to the new order of things, by declaring 
that ** a consent and harmony of the 
heavenly ordinances/^ had conduced 
to bring about the great changes in 
which Cromwell had been concerned, 
and that he had not ascended into the 
chair of government without an esjie- 
cial decree of Heaven; “therefore/* 
he concludes, “ we ought willingly to 
comply with our obedience unto the 
linn ordinances of the heavens which 
declared his actions by our pen.'* 

It is well known that Lilly enjoyed 
considerable fame on the Continent. 
When he was accused before the Coni- 
initiee for plundered ministers, Mr. 
Sirickland, who had been the agent of 
the Parliament in Holland, declared 
that ** his name was famous in those 
parts in which he had long continued. 

] assure yon,” he proceedctl, “ His 
name is famous over all Europe; I 
come to do him justice,** Another 
proof of this fact is, that the King of 
Sw'edensent him a gold chain and me- 
dal worth about tifly pounds, as a re- 
turn for some predictions in his alma- 
nacks in favour of that monarch. 
These predictions occurred in the years 
11)57 aiulUioH; but there are some 
passages relating to this monarch in 
the almanack now luulor consideration 
which seem worthy ^f being cxtracterl. 
Referring to a former publication he 
says : 

** In page 3f), I say that the dominion, or 
sovereignty, which is signified to he attained 
by some man, or state, at first by deceit and 
cruelty, or will be attained by war, great 
labour and industry, fraud, blood, and what 
not ; yet afterwards it shall be ordered with 
sweetness by subtilty, mercy, affability, 
policy, &c. His Higliuoss is one of those 
who hath attained to great sovGj;eignty as 
by us predicted. And whereas wo said, 
‘man or men, who dares deny but that the 
King of Sweden,' since we wrote that trea- 
tise, hath had a kingdom translated unto 
him by Chrisliatia the late Queen ? a work 
scarce paralleled in all historie. Charles the 
5th surrendered not until very age enforced 
him : she in the prime of her age, not unto 
one of her own issue, but unto one allied 
unto her at a further distance ; but indeed 
unto a most win tliy man, fitted, as it were, 
by God for so great a work.*’ 

The cunimig by which he makes 
this prophecy ht both Cromwell and 
Charles, is apparent. “ Whereas,*' he 
remarks, ** we said man or men;* but 
the words arc, “ man or state," and 
not “ iiiaii or men" and the whole 


passage evidently refers to one person, 
one dominion, Kc. and not to several, 
although if did not suit his purpose to 
consider it in that light. 

In another part we have the follow- 
ing passage, also referring to a former 
publication : # 

“In page 41 we say, “Tru^^t is that 
upon effects of tiiat eclipse in Aug. 
1654, very great matters in things politic^ 
as leagues, &c. shall lie effected ; *' and im- 
mediately after we say, “ Old things are 
departed, new men; new laws, new magi- 
strates, new commonwealths.*' Since we 
wrote that judgment the old Parliament was 
routed, or dissolved, a new Purliarnent was 
called, which made new laws, and one a law 
unlieard of, vi/.. an act for marrying by 
justices of the peace ; since that time his 
Highness hath made new Judges, and the 
Instrument of the new government 1 take 
to be a new law. And whereas 1 say the 
eclipse would operate upon men whoso ages 
were more than thirty and so about, nr near 
fifty, this present King of Sweden is more 
than thirty, and his Highness a few years 
more than fifty. Many men also who were 
in high authority were presently after that 
time well eased of that burthen they never 
complained of, viz. of lording it over others 
and obeying nobody themselves, being the 
day before the dissolution Honourable, but 
the next day no more Worshipfull thin a 

The last sentence is another allusion 
to the Long Parliament, his spleen 
against which he lost no opportunity 
of venting. The following paragraph 
is a prophetical failure of this “second 
Daniel,*' but contains, 1 make no 
doubt, a very correct account of the 
disturbed and oppressed state of Eng- 
land at the period in question, wrung 
from a man who had no disposition to 
give offence to the powers that were; 

“ And whereas we say the new govern- 
ment shall contii^e in much majesty and 
austerity until 1663, we hope the actions 
of tlie present tiroes make good, or do 
verifie, our predictions; for verily so long 
as some envenomed spirits who consider not 
dys great works of the Almighty in these 
our so great mutations, do continue their 
embittered oppositions against his Highness, 
what marvel is it, if, enforced by turbulent 
spirits, upon meer necessity he keep up a 
full body of the army in pay fur preservation 
uf the peace of this nation, the government 
whereof b^ God onely is entrusted unto his 
wisdoroe and providence. When malicious 
spirits give over tlleir conspiracies against 
him, his Highness will then eive a period 
unto ogr general taxes ; therefore we have 
no reason to maintain a faction against him 
in whose life consists this nation's welfare." 
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The next passage I shall extract is 
rather singular, as coming from a man 
just married, although f’cfr the third 
\inie. 

« Our dales are numbered, and we will 
meddle no more ; our pilgrimape iu this life 
liath b'en troublesome; we desire a period to 
all our tfavels, os having almost iinished 
what we wfere created for. Veui,^D<fcnine.” 

It will be remarke^, that this Prince 
of Astrologers always employs the 
sounding monosyllable “ we,** although 
the paper is subscribed in his own 
name. “ We will henceforth,” he 
exclaims angrily in another place, 
“ wcwill henceforth give you no astro- 
logical reasons, liaviug been loo copi- 
ous unto an ungrateful generation of 
men who might have been everlast- 
ingly in their A, B, C, without our 
asfistauce.” 

The following extract contains a cu- 
rious mixture of good guessing and bad 
guessing. — His Highness and Ourself — 
impudence and cant. 1 leave to the 
curious in such matters to determine 
who is the “ one** great man to whom 
he referred. 

** For what may bafal England, I do 
most iugenioualy deliver my judgment, that 
without God’s great and very abundant mei- 
cies, we may in plain temis expect a plague 
or pestilence in 1655, and fur better is it we 
fall into the hands of God than man. But 
so long as this present Protector doth live, 
no foreign enemy, of what nation soever, 
shall land forces on the English shore with- 
out repenting their forwardness ; therefore 
may he Jive long, govern justly, and dye 
very honourably and aged ; and, whilst he 
lives as he is, be a terror unto the eremles 
of England, who, when he is dead, will 
leave such on example of intricacy behind 
him, that though many persons of honour 
will endeavour most earnestly to imitate 
him, yet none but only one in many ages or 
succeeding generations ^hall come near unto 
or parallel his atchievements ; hut he is 
English, and a very prophet hath no ho- 
nour in his own country, and Ourself shall 
be sure smart for our Astrological com- 
mendations of him in the judgment of these 

whom we call . But our portion of 

comfort is in Heaven ; upon earth little is 
ordained for us hut slander and reproaches.” 

The literary abilities of Lilly were 
by no means of a high Os'cler ; but there 
is occasionally something « peculiarly 
terse and forcible in the style employed 
in his prognoslicatitjns, — a boldness of 
expression by no means singular in an 
age prolific in strong minds. The fol- 
lowing is a striking example: “ A 
conjunctiou.of malapert people think 


to carry all before them by vain im- 
pudence, or rather imprudence. They 
fail.** At another place 1 find the fol- 
lowing bold exclamation against the 
Scotch, who seem to have shared his 
hatred with the Long Parliament. 
** The Scottish people inclinable to re- 
volt and murtherrur Knglish soldiers, 
where occasion permits them. Happy 
England if Scotland were a million of 
miles distant from thee 

The last extract 1 shall make con- 
cerns the dispute between Lilly and 
Mr. (hitdkcr, which you have already 
referred to, vol. xciii. pi. ii. p. 

Mr. Galaker, wlio was one of the most 
learned members of the synod of di- 
vines, took occasion to censure I ally’s 
publications, and ridicule astrology in 
an expoaiiion upon the lOlb C'hap. of 
Jerem. ver. 2. Lilly replied to liiin, 
and several counter piiblicutinns ap- 
peared on both sides. In the Anglicns 
for in his observations upon 

August, Ldly wrote, “ Ilac in luinba 
jacel |)resbyter et nebnlo.*’ li so hap- 
pened, that about that time Mr. C>ata- 
ker died, and in the following passage 
we find Lilly, by virtue of this precious 
morsel of Latiniry, laying claim to the 
full merit of having predicted that 
event. The conclusion of the para- 
graph has scarcely a parallel for impiety 
and absurdity. 

“ Our pen dotfl willingly poss by some 
injurious speeches delivered puhlickly in a 
sermon at Master Gatuker’s funeial hy a 
very, very unworthy Ashye Mouth.* We ho- 
noured Master Gataker whilest alive, ac- 
counted him a man of as much learnlug and 
reading as any ; and endued with as much 
choler and spleen as any mortal man. We 
wish he had kept close unto the text when 
he commented on Jeremiah, chap, lo, 
vers. 2, and not Ijespattered ourself with 
very obsicne language, not befitting a man 
of gravity ; especially on a commentary iip<m 
a text of Scripture, for which many learned 
divines have much cemdeinned his rashness, 
or iil-guidcd iceal. But he is dead, having 
left very few divines of our English nation 
comparable or e(}ua1 in learning unto him- 
self, especially in lilstory or the Hebrew 
tongue. We predicted his death as it fell 
out in August 1654, and we were so civil as 
to liestow an epitaph upon him, viz. — ;Hac 
in tumbd jacet presbyter, 8ic. Seriously he 
mistook our meaning in every particle of liis 
forty sheets of j)aper wrote against us. We 
wish we may no longer live than that we 
honour a learned and orthodox ministry or 
clergic ; the factious spirit we endure not, 

* Simeon Ashe, a puritan minister. 
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nor do we conceive it edifieth any thing when 
a private spirit doth blunder out nonsouse in 
a pulpit against astrologie. We remember 
the Pharisees called Christ a drunkard, a 
glutton, a friend to publicans and sinners ; 
and why ? — his enemies knew not his doc- 
trine or person.” 

The local antiquary may be pleased 
to learn that the wortby Mr. Lilly 
dates his papers from ifie “ Corner 
house over against Strand Bridge;” — 
perhaps some of your correspondents 
can point out the spot. In an indict- 
ment preferred against him in l(i65 he 
is described ns ** lute of the parish of 
Saint Clcinent Danes.” 

On the last page is the following 
piece of intelligence oddly enough 
placed uinongbl some book- advertise- 
ments. 

“ The now river in Surrey begun by Ma- 
jor James Pitson and others, tlie 4th of 
August, is now made navigable fd^ 

barges from Guildford to London, carrying 
twenty or thirty tun a barge, there being 
alieady ten employed, so that theie is at 
London and Guildford every day in the 
week, for more easie carriage of commodities, 
one or other of those barges ; the work be- 
ing finished by the said Major James Pit- 
son and others, Nov. 1, 16*53, a work very 
advantageous and much commendable.” 

Yours, &c. John Bruce. 

Of the Originai^ Language of 
Ancient Nations. — No. IV, 
(Coituiued J’lom Vol. XCyiL n. 508 .^ 

L ord Kaimks is of opinion that, if 
the common language of men 
had not been confounded upon their 
uiidertuking the lower of Babel, there 
never could have been but one lan- 
guage. Antiquaries ^'onstaiitly sup- 
pose a migrating spirit in the original 
inhabilunis of the earth ; fiot only 
without evidence, but contrary to all 
prqbahility. Men never desert their 
connections nor their country without 
necessity. His Lordship proceeds to 
reason and establish this principle upon 
facts extracted from annals far subse- 
quent to the early period of the deluge; 
but he sul)ioins that, ** as Paradise is 
conjectured to have been situated in 
the heart of Asia, the surrounding re- 
gions must liuve been first peopled, 
and the civilization and improvements 
of the mother country were undoubt- 
edly carried along to every new settle- 
ment. In particular, the colonies 
planted in America and the South Sea 


Islands, must have been highly polish- 
ed ; because, being at the greatest dis- 
tance, tli«y4 probably were the latest. 
And yet these and other remote people, 
the Mexicans and Peruvians excepted, 
remain to this day in the original 
savage slate of hunting and fishing. 
He conceives that ** the dfplorahle 
event tev|rsed all nature; byfeattering 
men over the faje of all the earth, it 
deprived them oi society, and rendered 
them savages.” Sketches, i. 62. 

Shuckford supposes the invention 
and use of alphabets to have their origin 
very early in this second world ; pro- 
bably not long after the dispersion of 
Shinaer, for the records of the Chal- 
dean astronomers reach almost up to 
this time ; and Tiiyoth's inscrioing 
pillars was not above two centuries 
later. It is not likely that they should 
hit immediately upon one alphabet; 
but rather they made atiem|>ts, and 
came to it by degrees. Con. ij 2-I9. 

It is not probable that mankind who 
lived nearly 16OO years before the flood 
had no letters ; and if they hud any, 
Noah must have known them, and 
used them ; there were too many at 
Shinaer to prevent any rumour of u 
single person there kiveniing them : 
and Nimrod afterwards had several 
eminent men with him. 

The evidence of the Chinese is the 
surest on this point; for they had no 
records prior to Fo-hi or Noah, whose 
descendants landed in their country, 
bringing letters with them from the 
Antediluvian world. They have no 
alphabet, but a new mark for every 
different action, and those extend to 
120,000 according to Walton; and to 
this l/C Compte adds, that there is no 
esteemed or learned man amongst them 
who does not understand 15 or 20,000 
of their letters, ^huckfotd, i. 243. 

The original language of Japhetand 
his children is to be traced into Ire- 
land first, and thence into Scotland 
and Wales; corrupted by time, and 
hf the wuntonness of all nations, in 
endeavouring to adapt their originals 
to their own native tong'ie — the 
Greeks more especially did this, and 
the Gauls and French afterwards, in 
the names of men and places. The 
Bards or Filids who accompanied the 
Milesians from Spain into Ireland, 
were successors oP* those Bards who al- 
ways had accompanied the heroes of 
antiqoily, and had succeeded their fa- 
thers ill recording genealogies and ex- 
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ploits throi^bbat the whole race of 
Japhet^ or Europe ; and no nation can 
boast of possessing such records at this 
day as the kingdom of Ireland. The 
Narratives ofMagogian^ or Irish Filids. 
Parsons, 107. 

Canvlen, however, does not trace 
them so l&r as this : though in hia pre- 
face, XX et seq. there is some |efcteiice 
to these authorities, bpt not sufhciently 
to draw any fixed conclusion. The 
Scots, Piets, Romans, and Saxons, arc 
all very subsequent to the children of 
Japhet. But Dr. Parsons may be 
thought here to correct the industry of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Filids have agreed punctually 
with the Mosaic account, whenever 
there was occasion to mention what he 
treated of ; though they begin long be- 
fore the birth of Moses, and are car- 
ried through all the migrations of the 
Gomerians and Magogians, to tiieir 
settling in these kingdoms, continued 
to their first acquiescing to an English 
king, with the greatest regularity; and 
none but Scythians and Magogians 
were the original inhabitants of Ireland 
after the flood, nor of England, but 
Gomerians. P. 110, 111. 

Gomer and ^lagog were sons of 
Japhet. « 

The Irish Chronicles agree that the 
invasion of that island by the Mile- 
sians, or subjects of Milcsius and of 
Spain, was lOSO years after the deluge, 
which accords with the Filids and 
other historians. This brings it to 
A.M. 2736 , and corresponds with the 
deliverance of the Israel ites in their 
4th servitude, by Deborah and Barak, 
from Jabin, king of Hazor ; 1281 ante 
Christum. 

The Scythians first observed the wor- 
ship of the true God, and so did the 
Chaldeans; they weae descendants of 
Japhet, and the latter of Shem. But it 
was among the issue of Ham that ido- 
latry was begun ; the Greeks adopted 
it fiom them, having abandoned the 
knowledge of the Deity, which thSir 
predecessors the Gomerians and Scy- 
thians were in possession of in the isles 
of Elis or Elisha, and Scythia (p. 138). 
Tacitus, speaking of them as Gets, 
notices their belief in a future slate, 
and submitting mote readify to death 
than they prepare for a journey (ibid). 
The worship of Gbd continued un- 
tainted in Britain and Ireland many 
ages after it was adulterated eliewliere 
(p. 14 J). The Druids took their rise. 


as well as the Scythian philosophers, 
from the same fountain, the house ol 
Japhet, through the family of Magog. 

But I must forbear a strong inclina- 
tion to proceed in these researches, as, 
though very interesting, descending to 
a period so far subsequent to that 
which is the principal subject of these 
pages. The enquiring reader will be 
able to pursue them much more at 
large, and in detail, in the original of 
Dr. Parsons ; who remarks that, al- 
though other languages have been al- 
tered, the Irish have preserved their 
letters and orthography entirely the 
same that it e%-er was, withoni any 
change, to this day, in their MSS. of 
the moslnnrient, as well as of the most 
modern times (p. 23.'>), hut that they 
soften and abridge it in their conversa- 
tion ; proofs of which he ailbrds by a 
table of words. 

But we are not to date all knowledge 
as coeval only with the Hood, because 
Noah must have been thentofore in a 
station of life toemnmand much know- 
ledge, and to give instruction. Also, 
that Moses says of Jubal, one of Cain’s 
great grandsons, that he was father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ, 
and Tubal Cum instructed every arti- 
ficer in brass and iron. This shews 
how early not only the science of music, 
but iniibical instrunirnts also, and not 
only those two uieful metals, brass and 
iron, were understood, but the methods 
of obtaining the ore ; malleating and 
fashioning them, and the utensils unci 
process necessary for such purposes, 
were all familiar with Noah’s prede- 
cessors. 

Adam, made in the image of God, 
comprehends the skill of mind, and 
application ; and, when by sentence 
excluded from Eden, he must have 
starved if full powers had not been 
given him to till the earth, and sub- 
due it, that therefrom he should find 
subsistence, and this united ail the 
knowledge necessary for its cultivation. 
Noah, the last of his long line of an- 
cestry, must have possessed all the ad- 
vantages of such information, and have 
transmitted them with appropriate lan- 
guage and names, to his sous, with 
the right worship of God. And it is 
found that the language which they 
and their descendants used, was the 
Hebrew, which afibrds a proof that 
this was the original, and show's the pro- 
priety of Moses, a Jew, having been 
selected to write tlieir earliest history; 
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for it does not seem what other lan- 
guage he could have adopted but that 
which was the original, and in which 
he was also instructed to publish the 
Decalogue. It was used at the disper- 
sion. See T. H. Horne, vol. ii. p. 2. 

Besides, Enoc, the second class from 
Adam, lived contemporary with Noah 
84 years ; also with Canaan,- Methu- 
saleh, i..amech, and Shem, during se- 
veral centuries, and must therefore have 
acquired their knowledge ; and he con- 
tinued after the deluge till the 58th 
year of Abraham. Thus all his pious 
predecessors went to the grave before 
that dreadful calamity, and left it to 
Noah to give ihc verbal outlines of its 
history, which Moses, in a future period, 
with the further aid of inspiration, 
committed to writing in the same lan- 
guage. 

Hence it appears, that Gomer and 
Magog, the two sons of Japhet, wei^ 
the two great fathers of the people of 
Europe, and by their emigrations Go- 
mer gave inhabitants to all the south- 
ern, and Magog and his brothers 
Meshec and l\d)al, to all the northern 
kingdoms ; which shews that the An- 
cient Britons were Gornerians, and 
the ancient Irish were Magogians. P. 
411. 

Such in(|iiirlcs as these, progres- 
yively lead the mind most happily, as 
1 conceive, through the roiuoiest ages 
and nations, by paths scarcely ever 
trodden, rendering us familiar with the 
first peoplers and teachers of the new 
creation under Noah, with alphabets 
and tongues, and derivations, from 
hoiirces and a |)eople long since ante- 
cedent to him, but combined with a 
suhsenuent union. 

In ligypt the invention of letters is 
ascribed to Naplh and Path, two suc- 
ceeding Kings, who instruct^ their 
people in them, and in architecture, 
and had some useful knowledge of 
physic and astronomy. Men then be- 
gan to minute down in characters, 
upon pieces of stone, or lumps of burnt 
earth, some hints of things in order to 
transmit them to future ages ; but as 
few persons were skilled in this art, 
and as the names of the inventors of 
arts were but few, it is probable they 
were not recorded. The most ancient 
fragments of Egyptian learning were 
some inscriptions on lumps of burnt 
earth, called fniXou, or pillars, and these 
'were some ages after those times found 
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Jtidden in caves near Thebes or Dio- 
polis. Pausan. i. 7S. Agatho Demon 
decipiierec^them, 42 in number; 36 
were written upon philosophical sub- 
jects, the origin of the world, history 
of mankind, &c. which was the phi- 
losophy of those times ; and the other 
six related to medicine: the flate of 
this advancing knowledge inust have 
been about the close of the SOth cen- 
tury of the woald, for Ananim died 
after a reign of 63 years A.M. 2006. 
1 must refer to Shuck ford for the fur- 
ther pursuit of this part of our subject^ 
and to Michaelis for the Origin of lan- 
guages. 

As to the supposed migrating spirit, 
even Bochart must yield to Kempfer in 
boldness of conjecture. After proving 
from diiTerence of language, and from 
other circumstances, that Japan was 
not peopled by the Chinese, Kemnfcr^ 
without the least hesitation, setiles a 
colony there of those who thought of 
building the tower of Babel. Nay, he 
traces most minutely their route to 
Japan ; and concludes that they must 
have travelled with great expedition, 
because their language has no tincture 
of any other. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to explain what temptation they 
had to. wander so far ftom home, nor 
why they settled m an island not pre- 
ferable either in soil orcliinute to many 
countries which they must have tra- 
versed. Ibid, p. 63. 

The cosmogenies of all the chief 
parts of the earth are traced with a 
clear and able hand by Mr. Faber in 
his Horas Mosaicae, vol.* I. p. 32, 
where he has presented their tradi- 
tional history and the numerous ac- 
counts of the Deluge, lii that of 
China he refers to the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. II. p. 117f and to Man-, 
rice’s India, vol. 1. p. 507 ; adding that 
Martin informs that the Chinese 
writers make frequent mention of the 
Flood, but do not enter into the causes 
which produced it : this deficiency led 
him to doubt whether they spoke of 
the Woetic flood, or of some partial de- 
luge confined to the realm of China. 
So far as this, however, he ventures to 
assert that there is a great dissimili- 
tude between the two accounts; and 
he adds th^t in point of chronolc^y 
they nearly coincide, each having 
taken place about flOOO years before 
the Christian mra. TMartin. Hist. Sin. 
lib. 1. p. 12, where he follows very 
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judidouBly the longer computation, 
which has been adopted by the East- 
ern Churches. Accordina t(|the Hebr. 
Chron^ it occurred in the year 2349 
ante C. and according to the Samari- 
tan in 2939. Faber, I. 108. 

These last particulars inanifestly de- 
termine Fohi to be the same person as 
Noah, vAk), by the vanity of loqil ap- 
propriation, is generally madtf the first 
iCihg of every ancient people. Hence 
his birth without a father, from a mo- 
ther' encompassed by a rainbow, must 
inevitably mean the allegorical birth of 
Noah from his great mother the Ark. 
Horaa^Mos. 1. 140. This union of 
dates would effectually liberalise their 
motives of comhiunication, would give 
vigour to the consolations of kind of- 
fices, would eradicate hatred and envy 
and the low ambition that serves nei- 
ther the lofty nor the humble, and 
would so level the barriers of self-inte- 
rest, as that throughout the establish- 
ments of rational man, peace would be 
the rule of action, and that reverence 
to the revealed will of God would fi- 
nally confirm his people in the univer- 
sal aldoptionof the Gospel, which would 
make them one fold under one Shep- 
herd! 

^ But it is time to cjose these specula- 
tions on the origin of mankind and 
their emigrations ; our facts are found- 
ed on Moses, and they refute the ex- 
travagant assumptions of the Chinese 
'philosophers. A. H. 

(To he continued. 


I HAVE lately published a selec- 
tion from letters* I received from 
the late Lord Chedworth in the period 
from Jan. 17, 178O, to May 14, 1795. 
1 hpc there stated my reasons for not 
adding any which f received from his 
Lordship after that time. In a note 
at the end of the publication 1 advert 
to a communication as 1 conceive of 
much worth, which I received firom 
him in the year 1800, on the subject 
of a course of reading necessary for the 
primary instruction of a Magistrate. 
In' the same note I avow iny intention 
of offering this letter to you, with a 
request that you will insert it in your 
valuable Miscellany, a request which I 
now presume toim'ake; and 1 t(ust 
that, m complyin g with my wishes, 

* A 4to. vol. published by Hurft and Co. 


you will do e real pleasure to many of 

? our numerous readers, as well as con^ 
er a favour cm Yours, &c. 

Tuos. Crompton. 


To the Rev. Thos. Crompton^ Belton, 
(Suffolk), near Yarmouth. 

Dear Sir, Ipswich, Jan. 2, 1800 . 

1 know so well Mr. Brookes' poten- 
cy, as not to doubt that the I,ord 
Lieutenant will follow his recommen- 
dation at the next cold seal which the 
commission receives. 1 beg leave to 
say that, if you think 1 can be of any 
assistance to you in the discharge of 
your office, or in recommending books 
to enable you to acquire the requisite 
knowledge, 1 shall be very happy to 
communicate on the subject. At pre- 
sent 1 shall only say, that Burn is ii>« 
dispensible, but must not be iinpli- 
citly relied on, for the book is not free 
from errors ; and the quotations from 
Acts of Parliament are not always 
faithful, and lead to mistakes, which 
an attentive perusal of the Acts them- 
selves would (to you at least) rentier 
highly improbable. Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries should be diligently perused ; 
and 1 beg leave particularly to recom- 
mend to your attention Mr. Justice 
Foster's Crown Law, a most learned 
and luminous work, of which every 
Magistrate ought to be master (he is a 
very powerful i^asoner) ; and Bosca- 
wen on Summary Convictions, which 
1 could wish you to consider diligently 
before you proceed to the execution of 
that disagreeable part of your duty. 1 
hope you will not think me too didac- 
tic, nor infer from it that 1 fancy my- 
self a good justice of the peace in any 
respect, but in rectitude of inleniion, 
with regard tOi which my conscience is 
at perfect ease ; 1 know how short 
1 fall of the requisite knowledge and 
ability. I do not say this from any 
afiected modesty, for 1 know that 1 am 
better qualified for the discharge of my 
office than many of my brethren in 
this county ; “ but “ nulla est gloria 
prsterire claudos.'' 

1 should not recommend your 
having Burn interleaved ; but a book 
for the purpose of uming recent deci- 
sions, and alterations of the law, by 
new Acts of Parliament, would be 
highly useful ; and a reference to this 
might be made in the margin of your 
Burn • of coarse your book wotdd con- 
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Uin exact' reference to the places 
whence the cases, &c. noted are uken. 
I may lay it clown to you as a eeneral 
rule never to think of buying old edi- 
tions of Law Books. Neither of those 
1 have mentioned to you are out of 

S print. The last edition of Mr. Justice 
<' 08 ter's excellent book has some valu- 
able additions. Mr. Boscawen's Trea- 
tise on Summary Convictions was not 
published till 1792 ; 1 know not whe- 
ther there has been a second edition : 
I should recommend having this book 
bound up with a number of blank 
paper leaves at the end, equal in bulk 
to the treatise itself, which, including 
the index, consists only of 223 pages, 
on which you may enter notes of the 
cases respecting convictions, which 
liave been determined since the publi- 
cation of the work. When you have 
digested these, I will send you a fur- 
ther list of books which I should 
think necessary for yoii. 

1 remain, dear sir. 

Your very obedient and humble servt. 

Chedworth.” 


3B 

ai pointing to a funereal rite of still 
greater anti(}uity«*-that of the surviving 
friends cut||tng off their hair for an 
offering to the spirit of the deceased. 
(See the Funeral of Patrotlus^ in //o- 
mer, 11. 4, 46 and 136 — and the Pro- 
phecy of Ezechiel, 27 , 3t.) 

W^hile I have the pen in i^Hiand, 
itma^fnot be amiss to obsajVe, that 
the word*** Una,*' in the first of the 
lines above quoted, was not intended 
by the poet to be understood in the 
common acceptation, but as ** unique, 
unparalleled, superlativ^'^Lex unafe* 
lit, ** singularly fortunaie-^w Catullus 
(22, 10) has “ UNUS 
** the veriest clodpoU m earth" — and 
Horace ( Sat, 2, 3, 24, J 
Ilortns, egregiasque domos, merearier UNUS 
Cum lucro noram — “ None like me fir a 
hargain," 

Yours, &c. John Carey. 


FLY LEAVES.— No. XLI. 
Extracts from the Book of Entries at 
Stationers* Hall in lOlO. 


' 

Burning of Indian Widows, 

Mr. Urban, West Square, Jan, 1 . 

T he barbarous Indian practice of 
burning Widows alive is so gene- 
rally known, that any nroof of the fact, 
or description of the ceremony, would 
here be s iperfluous. But, on the sub- 
ject of its antiquity, I beg permission 
to say a few words. 

W ithout inquiring at what remote 
period the custom originated, or on 
wliat particular occasion, 1 content 
myself with observing, that the know- 
ledge of it bad made Us way to Rome 
before the birth of ChTisi, since wc 
find it noticed by the poet Propertius, 
who died about nineteen years previ- 
ous to that event ; and who mentions 
it, not as something altogether novel 
and ** inaudite," but as matter of pub- 
lic notoriety. 1 will here quote his 
own words (3, 13, 15) — 

Felix Echb lex funeris una maritis, 

Quqs Aurora suis rubra colorat equis : 
Namque, ubi mortifero jacta esC fax ultima 
lecto, 

^ Uxorum positis stat pia turba comis ; 

£t certamen habent letl, qute viva seqiiatur 
Coojugium : pudor eat, non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrioes, et flamms pectorapnebaut } 
Imponuntque suis ora perusta virii. 

This passage is the indre remarkable. 


Camden’s Britannia. 

June 4, ifilO. 

M r. Geo. Byshoppe, Mr. John 
Norton, Mj:. Aefams, Mr. Edw. 
Byshopp, Mr. Banckworth, William 
Aspley, entered for their copy es, in full 
court holden this day, Mr. Camden’s 
booke called Britannia, as well in Eng- 
lish as in Latyne. vid. 

Whereof Mr. Geo. Byshoppe is to 
enioy one-third p’te, (saving) of that 
third p’te Mr. Banckworth and Wil- 
liam Aspley are to have and enioy 
there moity or halfe p'te. And Mr. 
Adames and Mr* Edw. Byshopp are 
to have th* other third p’te betweene 
them. 

Gwillim*s Heraldry. 

July 24, l6l0. 

Raffe Mabbe entered for his coppye 
unier th’ ands of Mr. Baschan, Mr. 
William Camden Clarenceux, and th’ 
wardens [of the Company] A booke 
called ** A di^day of Heraldry, by 
JohnGwillim, Pursiv^att Armes.^’ via. 

Plat*8 of Ben Jqnson. 

Sept, 20, l6l(L 

John Brown, Jemn Basby, jun. en- 
tered for there coppe under th’ ands of 
Sir Geo?Bucke and of Mr* WatefTson 
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for Mr. Warden Leake, A booke call- 
ed “ Epicceni, or the Silent Woman/* 
by Ben Johnson, y\d. ^ 

Oct. 3, 1610 . 

Walter Burre entere<l for his copy 
under th'ands of Sir George Buck 

S Master of the Revels] and th’war- 
ens, AlComcedv called “ 'Hie Alchy- 
mist,’* inSde by Ben Johnson^ vW. 

The same entered for his copyes by 
assignment from Thomas Thorpe, with 
the consenle of th* Wardens under 
there hands, 2 books, ih’one called 
“ Sejanus his fall,” ih* other ‘‘ Vul- 
pone, or the Foxc,” xiit/. 

Don Quixote. 

Jan. 1 (), ^ 

Edw. lilounle and VV^ill. Ilainct en- 
tered for their co|)y under ih’andsof 
Mr. Edw. Abbott and th’ Wardens, A 
booke called “ The deiigliUull History 
of the witty Knight Don QuissoLc.” 

Shakspeare’s Pojms, 

There is a neat and very convenient 
edition of the poems of Shaks()carc, 
printed by Bernard LitUot, consigned 
by Malone to oblivion as “ full of er- 
rors.” It is the only modern edition 
enumerated by the critic, creep/ /as 
own; those publishfd by Gildoii, Se- 
well, Evans, &c. having no brttci cha- 
racter than being ** spurious.” 

The work was published in two 
volumes. The first volume appeared on 
3 d August containing Venus 

and Adonis ; the Rape of Lucrccc ; the 
passionate Pilgrim ; and sonnets to 
sundry notes of music. I’lic n*gulur 
dates were assigned to each arlirie as 
founding the auih(»riiy. About lub. 
1710 -U, appeared the second volume, 
containing the one hundred and fifty- 
four sonnets, and the 1 ^over’s Com- 
plaint, as from tli«, edition of IOO 9 . 
Lintot the publisher announced his 
work as ‘‘ correctly printed literatim,” 
and that “ some of these miscellanies 
were printed from an old edition w^ich 
Mr. C ongreve obliged me with ; otbers 
from an ingenious gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, who is pleased to 
leave his old cony with me, to shew 
any person that nas a mind to gratify 
bis curiosity tlicrewiih.”t A later ail- 
vertisement has some of these Mr. 

* See Advertiscritent ia Tatler, No. 62 , 
1709. fob 

+ See Advertisements in &Jst-boy of 
March 3 and July 31,1711. 


Congreve communicated to the prc6s,’’+ 
and it is therefore not improbable 
Congreve was in part editor of the 
work. A stress is laid in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to the volume, on 
keeping close to the ^)eiling. In the 
copy before me the Rape of Lucrece 
has been collated by Dr. Farmer, with 
the first edition, with no greater 

variation than is commonly found on 
such occasions, and it may be re- 
marked, that that poem and the Venus 
and Adonis are the only portions of the 
work not assuming to he taken from 
copies printed during the life of the 
author, as also that the chief variations 
occur in the edilion of Rilfj. So much 
for IMtilone’i) siiitencc — “ foil of er- 
rors.” 

Dr. Farmer, among the lly-leaf 
notes, has “ N. B. Theec little vols. 
are become scarce : ih^ y were pHiblishcd 
before Gildon’s edilion, as a supple- 
ment to Rowe.” 

The Editor of the S/iali^pcriuna, 
at p. 68, has slated, “ the above poems 
were all republished collectively in 
1()40, under the following liilc: — 
Poems, Ac.” A reft neiicc to thal \o- 
Inine will show it is not ciililled to 
any such character. 


A l.rU.ABY, 

From (1)1 old jVS. inth music. 

Sweet was the song the V'iigiu sung, 
When she to lielhlem Jmla caii.e, 

And wiis d^diuer’cl of hi r pinuje, 

Tliat hlchserl Icsus hath U) name ; 

LuIIa, lullahy, liiibi lulhi hillahy . 

Sweet hnhe, quoth she, ujv sonne, 

And eke my S.sviom liorne, 

Wliieh liath voiieh safed from an high 
To visitt vs that wer forlorne. 

La lulla, la lulia, la luli.ii)y. 

r Sweet Iwihfi sni'g she, 

And ruckt him fcatiic on her kneo. 

Eu. Hood. 

CANZONET. 

The words hij Mr. Biuham., formerly of Ej'on. 
SH lo Music by Mr. of tVych-st. 

jgWEETLY o’er the heart when stealing, 
Love’s bewitehiiig power betrays, 
Reason absent — Youth beguiling— 

Wildly liow the f.iricy strays. 

Ah, vain of prudent life the warning, 

“ False the joys” caressing stdl. 

How we wonder in life’s morning 
Bliss delightful should he ill. 

Worldly prudence, slighting, scorning, 
Keign fur ever Love’s bright morning* 
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I. Origincs Genealogical i or the Sources 
vhvnce English Geiicalvgics way be traced 
from the Conquest to the present Time^ 
accompanied hj Spec' mens of ancient Rc~ 
cordSi Rolls, and Mnnnsci ipls,tvith Proofs 
of their Genealogical Utility, Published 
expressly for the Assistance of Claimants 
to hereditary Titles^ Hmours, or Estates, 
By Stacey Grimaldi, F,S,A. Ato.pp. 342. 

M r. Grimaldi’s work is a com- 
])ass in ils inienlion, and a chart 
in its execution, to all those who are 
likely to be cnp;agcd in p;cncalogical 
voyages. Voyages we call them, for 
certainly there are dreadful sands and 
rocks; sands, where the most skilful 
investigator may be stranded ; and 
rock.'<, where be may be wrecked. 
Moreover, fools and impostors bring 
genealogy into ridicule by absurdity or 
deception- 'I'be latter is common ; but 
as to the former, it is true that a mo- 
dern genealogist lias in print deduced 
the stem of a Sovereign of Europe 
from C'alliopc, one of the nine Muses; 
and our ancestors w^erc scarcely less 
silly; for they, by putting Adam on 
Jus hack at the bouom of a tree, forget 
that the very way to connect a man 
with the vulgar, was to make his de- 
scent the same as fliat of the vulgar, 
llfiwever, the founder of a family, we 
do not say the first ancestor, was in 
jiK'st instances some man who distiii- 
giti‘«hed himsoir. Rut the distinction 
between the ancient and modern no- 
bility is ibis, — the family of the for- 
mer Was obliged to render perpetual 
services to the nation ; the latter has 
all its services performed by the 
founder, and his descendant# may be- 
<!ome mere men of pleasure. Wc 
mean no disrespect to noblemen of re- 
cent creation, for most pernicious would 
it be for the preservation of patriotic 
principles and an interest taken in the 
State, if men who are qualified for high 
stations could not attain to them. The 
Duke of W^elliiigton finished a war in 
four days, though opposed to a supreme 
Master in the art of war. This would 
have cost the nation, under less com- 
petent management, an expence little 
short of ruin ; and if money be the 
sole reward, then parsimony in the be- 
ginning of life, and speculation in the 
Stock Exchange afterwards, would 


form OUT great men, i. c. they would 
be all Jews. But our ancient nobi- 
lity and gentry have this proud distinc- 
tion, diat they are the desce^ants of 
heroes, aiid of the founders of our li* 
bertics, of those #vho also were, gene- 
rally speaking, good landlords, liospit- 
able neighbours, benevolent philan- 
thropists, and sensible patriots; and 
if any one will examine the number 
of the killed and wouniicd among 
them, who fell abroad in fighting for 
the safety of those at home, and in 
their own country for the conservation 
of liberty, i. e. pro aris et focis, he 
must be base indeed, if he can lliink 
lightly of our old nobility and gentry; 
for by their means only was it that 
lions were ever borne in the arms of 
England — not donkies. 

But there are very important consi- 
derations annexed to Genealogy, when 
it is not foolish. It is a great support 
of the elevated principle upon which 
noble feeling is founded ; and with 
regard to property, pedigrees arc title- 
deeds. Besides, whefi every chinch- 
yard throughout* the kingdom shows 
an abhorrence of oblivion, why should 
that be an object of oblorpiy upon pa- 
per or parchment, which is daily done 
upon Slone? A consciousness of being 
undeserving of memory can alone make 
a man recklcs.s of it ; and the public 
will gain no good from persons indif- 
ferent to reputation. However, to 
close this preface, a man has as much 
right to the credit of an honourable 
race of ancestors, as he has to any 
thing else which is his own, because 
he wrongs no other person of his 
claims ; because has an indefeasible 
right to make pretensions to past as 
well as to present respectability; and 
stimulates others to build like founda- 
tions of honour for their own posterity. 
But the whole of English biography (a 
very few eminent individuals excepted) 
lies in the National Records. The mat- 
ter of course is not like that of a novel j 
because it is authentic, and as such, 
implies ordinary circumstances. He 
who consults pure history must take 
what he finds; l^t, were he to assume 
the licence of the writer for entertain- 
ment by selection only, he might 
glean Exhibitions of a state of society. 
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mostrematkabk in their kind. Coileo- 
tions for such a work, enteriiijj most 
minutely into all the ramifications, of 
private fife, have long been making by 
Mr. Fosbroke, and we hope will ulti- 
mately see the light. However, to 
return. 

Though no one Ukes an interest 
in anotn|gr*s undistinguished history, 
though it may be most virtuous and 
usefid,— still, if suck a person be a 
relative, there is a beautiful holiness of 
nature, we would call it, for it is like 
the paternity of God, a divine feeling 
in that mould of imagination which 
makes him delight in a human resur- 
rection of his ancestors, in seeing in 
his mind’s eye the family portraits 
once again living realities. And where 
is the wretch, without soul or senti- 
ment, who, if people are worth re- 
membrance, will be unwilling to che- 
rish such delightful reveries ? In 
short, the Record Offices are the li- 
braries which contain the biographi- 
cal dictionaries of the realm; — the 
only misfortune is that, while these 
dictionaries are the property of the 
public, they cannot be consulted with- 
out a tax, which, in our opinion. Go- 
vernment ought to abolish, by stipend- 
ing the officers.* At jpresent the tax is 
a prohibition ; and we affirm that no 
man could search all the Record Of- 
fices for one family only, at an ex- 
pence short of five hundred pounds. 
How this is as rational as would be 
twenty turnpikes requiring five shil- 
lings each from foot passengers be- 
tween Whitechapel and Hyde Park. 

However, we must come to busi- 
ness. Mr. Grimaldi opens his first 
article with Domesday Book. He says : 

William the Conqueror divided such 
parts of England os did not belong to the 
Church, and was not reserved for niroself, 
into 700 baronieB or gAat fiefs, which he 
bestowed on his particular friends, and those 
who had signalized themselves in his ser- 
vice; these baronies were subdivided into 
60,215 knights’ fees. No Englishman ^ 
any of the first, and few only were fortune 
enough to obtain any of the latter. Sir 
Matmew Hale stotea that several genera- 
tions elapsed after the Conquest before one 
family of Saxon pedigree was raised to any 
aondderable hxmfmrSf or could so much as ob- 
tam the rank of a Baron of the realm.” P. 8. 

So say Mr^ Grimaldi’s authorities ; 
but we shgti b^.. leave to peel and 
are these sweeping positions. In the 
Tst '^lace, Domesoay Book ne^r was 
ariiattonal census, a character essential 


to the inferences above drawn.^ It was 
a census confined to the militia ser- 
vice, If we may so call it. ^ As people 
are continually mistaking it, we shall 
give Mr. Sharon Turner s account of 
It. With regard to the cities, he says; 

All the resident burghers most cer- 
tainly are not mentioned. At Bristol 
only ten are noticed, though this 
was at that time a great trading city ; 
only seventy at Yarmouth; fifty-two 
only at Buckingham; nine only at 
Bedford; five at Sudbury, It 

would seem as if those persons were 
chiefly if not wholly recorded, whose 
lands and tenements rendered some 
payments or services to the Crown or 
State, or had been supposed to do so. 
Hence there is a careful enumeration 
of the extent and cultivators of the 
lands which had to defend themselves, 
i. e. to contribute to the military force 
of the country in the proportions al- 
luded to, but little more than this is 
attended to. (Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, 
III. p. 297*) Of course, from mili- 
tary necessity and prudence, the chief- 
tains were Normans ; but how could 
William Rufus and Henry I. have 
availed themselves as they did of the 
service of the English, in subduing 
the Normans, if they had been so far 
extirpated as some statements have 
supposed. That they became in h 
great part tenants to the Norman 
usurpers of their estates is to be ad- 
mitted ; but even this position is greatly 
qualified. We concede only that many 
of the Anglo-Saxons were horribly 
treated, in the manner described by 
Matthew Paris, other chroniclers, and 
the preface to Dugdale's Warwick- 
shire. In 1682, a tract in small 4to, 
entitled ** Ar^umentum anti-Nor- 
mannicum,*’ was published for the ex- 
press purpose of confuting this notion 
of the utter extinction of Anglo-Saxon 
respectability. Among other testimony 
is a passage from William of Poitiers, 
Chaplain to the Conqueror (Gesta Gu- 
lielmi Ducis Normann. &c. fol. 208), 
in which he says, ** Nulli tamen Gallo 
datum est quod Anglo cuiquam injustc 
fuerit ablatum that is, according to 
the judgment given in Sharborn’s case, 
that those who had kept ' themselves 
unconcerned, and had neither consilio 
vel atmVfo assisted Harold agdfnst Wil- 
liam, had th^ full and free benefit of 
the Saxon laws, and had not their es- 
tates unjustly taken from any of tbeiu» 
and given to his. French and Normans. 



RftviSMr,-*-Grimaldi'a 

In this work it is opnten^di first, 
that in the ParHaments of William the 
First, English as well as Norman Ba- 
rons sat, and that there likewise was, as 
an essential part thereof, the commu- 
iiitas or Englishmen ; secondly, that 
William the First did not change the 
whole form and constitution of the 
Saxon Government, but that the £ng<^ 
lish had still estates and fortunes con- 
tinued to them, and that it was a great 
mistake to affirm that the King and his 
Normans divided and shared them all 
among them, and also that it is a 
grand error to think that there were no 
Englishmen in the common council of 
the whole kingdom in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, (fol. xliii. 
xliv. cxiii.) 

That there were Englishmen who 
enjoyed their nobility and estates after 
the Conquest, is plain, from the in- 
stances of Waltheoff of Winchester 
(who rebelled), Turchil of Warwiclf, 
Roger de Berkeley, Reiiibaldus Pres- 
byter, and several others. William of 
Malmesbury says, that William Rufus, 
under the rebellion of Odo Bishop of 
Baieux, videos Normannos poene 
omnes in unft rabie conspiratos, Anglos 
probos et fortes viros, qui ad hue resi- 
dui crant, invitatoriis scriptis arcessit; 
quibus super injuriis suis querimoniani 
facieiitibus, bonasque leges et tributo- 
rum levamen, liberasque venationes 
pollicens, fidelitati sai obligavit*' ...* 
and that these Saxons were not all 
lebeians, is evident from the same 
isiorian, who, speaking of the siege 
of Rochester, one of the events of this 
rebellion, says, ** Erat tunc a pud Roue- 
ccstram omnis pene juventutis ex An- 
glia et Normannia nobilitas,'* a word 
which then included geniilitial rank 
(de Will, secundo L. iiij. Scriptor. p. 
Red. f. 68. a. ed. 1596 ). I^enry the 
First likewise courted the English, on 
account of supporting himself by their 
means against his brother Robert (M. 
Paris, 52) ; and, when he wooed his 
Queen Matilda, she was recommended 
to assent, because by her means the 
native nobility,*' for so we translate 
genialis nobilitas,'* which had long 
degenerated, would be restored (id. p. 
48). 1 n short, it seems more correct to 
say, that the Anglo-Saxons were greatly 
oppressed, than that they were extin- 
guished. As to Sir Matthew Hale’s 
averment, that several generations 
elapsed after the Conquest, before one 
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family of Saxon pedigree was raised to 
any considerable honours, or could so 
much as ohiain the rank of a Baron of 
the realm, if is confuted in relation to 
the time of the Conqueror byTurchill, 
Lord of Warwick, and down to the 
time of Henry the Second, by Roger 
de Berkeley. Sir Matthew coidd not 
hare seen, or did not recolleclf Sharn- 
borne% case, if the cause wat tried on 
or before his tin}e,'and we suppose it 
was, because we apprehend it to refer 
to the same family as that to which 
Bishop Nicolson alludes in the foL 
lowing paragraph : 

Had pedigrees been carefully preserv'd 
in all the great families of England, 1 can 
hardly think of any better old stores of his- 
tory than they might probably have afforded 
us, since the most notable circumstances of 
the life of any eminent person in the pro- 
geny, are usually recorded there with accu- 
racy and niceness ; but many of this kind 
we shall not meet with. Sir H. Spelman 
found one of *em in his native county of 
Norfolk, that of the ancient family of the 
Shamburns, which seems to have been pe- 
rused by Cambden. Yet this was looked 
upon by its discoverer as such a rarity, that 
he has left us this motto upon it \ 

« Non vulgare vides monumeutum { forte 
videbis ^ 

Baud duo pretprea talia, siqua vides.*' 
EngU Hist. Libr. 240 . ed. 6va. 

Now we think, from the family his- 
tories of the Shirleys in the Harleian 
collection, and the Ashburnham de- 
scent, that were we in possession of 
more such sound Anglo-Saxon pedi- 
grees, that we should find their de- 
scendants far more numerous than has 
been presumed. 

The other averment of Sir Matthew 
Hale is, that none' of them could so 
much as obtain the rank of a baron of 
the realm. He seems to have con- 
founded togethemterritorial and parlia- 
mentary baronies. Of Anglo-Saxons 
holding the former, we could specify 
instances ; and as to the latter, it is 
clearly shown, that the summons to 
Parliament was conferred or withheld 
by the royal inclination, and that there 
was no other qualification of title in 
the object of a peerage, than a certain 
degree of wealth and importance at- 
tached to extensive possessions. (Ba- 
ker’s Norfhamptonshirc, i. 524, 525.) 
If, id point of fact, there did not exist 
an hereditary su&ession de jure to a 
title, before the creation by patent. 
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then we do not know how a peerage 
by writ of summons can be construed 
to carry with it, like a patent, an entail 
of inheritance. If it be ffiunded upon 
precedent, then there are more prece- 
dents against it than for it, and prece- 
dent, though it justifies a claim, cari- 
not n^ake a right. However, this is 
not theionly point in which find 
ourselves^ unable to reconcile o.icient 
and modern Parliamentary law. 

To cease digression. In p. 10 we 
have Camden’s and Dugdaic’s opinions 
of the Battail Abbey Rolls. We much 
doubt whether the vitiations have been 
so extensive as presumed. 

Dugdale says, “ there are great errors, 
or rather falsities in most of the copies 
of Battail Abbey Roll, by attributing 
the derivation of many from the French, 
who were not of such extraction, but 
merely English, as by their surnames 
taken from several places in this realm 
is must evident.'^ 

To this we demur, because the argu- 
ment upon which the presumption of 
corruption is founded, is not conclusive. 
It is a curious fact, that there is not in 
any one of the Rolls a sirnaine ending 
in ton, for though Morton occurs in 
the English copies, it is Mor/ctw in 
the French ; yo*; Ion is a very common 
English termination. Perhaps there 
are other frequent Anglo-Saxon, or old 
English terminations, not to be found 
there. If so, the corruptions must be 
fewer. Besides, it is not the fact that 
surnames taken from places in this 
realm show the parties to be of Eng- 
lish extraction. In the Monasticon 
(ii. ISG, old edit.) we have an Enysan, 
a Norman, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and took the adjunct ue 
Walton E, from a place in Stafford- 
shire. 

But what can be precisely deduced 
from iiidefiiiite pren^ses, such as are 
local surtiaiiics, in point of fact they 
were often compulsory. In Dugdale’s 
Baronage, it is said, that John, fourth 
in descent from Filz-Rogcr, son of 
Roger Fitz-Richard, hy uypuinlm^nt 
of Ediv, L took the name of Clavering 
from an estate in Essex, belonging to 
the family. 

We value Mr. Grimaldi’s work loo 
highly, and are too sensible of its va- 
luable contents, to pass it ovtr speedily, 
and on these accounts only leave it for 
the present. • 

(To he continued J 

t 


2, An Historical, antiquarian, and pictu- 
resque Account of Kirkstall Abbey ; cm-* 

lelLished with Eitgravin^s from Original 

Drawings, hy W . Mulrcady, /{. A, and 

C. Cope. 8t’o, pjn 227. 

IT is a subject to us of deep regret, 
when beautiful remains of antiquity 
are discussed with the bad taste pf 
essay-mongers. Even the mighty ta- 
lents of Johnson and Warhurton failed 
in the illustration of Shakspeare, while 
Steevens was exceedingly successful, 
because he explained his author by 
contemporary ideas and manners. We 
have been concerned to see a man of 
high unquestionable ability. Dr. T. 1). 
Whitaker, take np the same foolish 
plan of indulging in hypotheses, which 
have no more connection with archai- 
ological subjects, than political eco- 
nomy with chivalry. We have the 
same abhorrence of the corruption of 
history, as of the corruption of legal 
Ividence. Contemporary ideas can 
alone illustrate contemporary actions ; 
and it is the great merit of Dugdale, 
Warton, St. Palaye, and other genuine 
Antiquaries, that they accompany facts 
with the elucidations only of contem- 
porary ideas. They do not comment 
upon Chaucer from the Principia of 
Newton. 

The subject before iis is an Abbey. 
A chaotic mind, made up of novel- 
like seniiinenlality, Don Juan poetry, 
Archimedean sloam-cngincry, political 
(more properly anti-political) economy, 
liberal whiggery, inarching intellect 
(though it full as often only hops), and 
all the other onomle^, isms, rets, ilics, 
and cries of the present day, is the 
most unfit upon earth to give us correet 
ideas of the manners and thinking of 
our ancestors. Archaeology is like law ; 
it must be explained by science, not 
by opinion. We want to know what 
things actually were, not what Dr. 
W'hiiaker (whom our author severely 
criticizes), or Dr. MiIner(wlio is praised 
for confounding two distinct kiiuls of 
architecture), and others, think that they 
wore, and therefore say that they ac- 
tually vvere ; accordingly we asseverate, 
that It is a iiiiscliievuus and pernicious 
deterioration of history for any author 
to indulge in rellections upon areha'o- 
logical subjects, except he knows the 
couiem|K)rary ideas, and his illustra- 
tions be merely comments upon them. 
For instance, the subject before us is a 
Monastery. No ph'ilosopher, much 
less a seiitinieiitalist only, would ever 
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discover that our ancestors gave alms 
liecaiise they supposed that the prayers 
of the pour would prolong their lives, 
or that they conceived the foundation 
of* abhics to be a means of insuring 
duration to their families, yet both 
these ideas prevailed. The truth is, 
that reason cannot explain what reason 
had nothing to do with. The matter 
ill question hud concern only with su- 
perstition of a peculiar kind. 

But further, philosophical sentimen- 
tality is only philosophy spoiled, and 
sentiment spoiled. Philosophy, as it 
appears in Hume, Gibbon, Kobertson, 
J’aley, Millar, &c. explains the princi- 
ples of human conduct in the same 
scientific form as the naturalist explains 
piuenoincna in the material world ; 
and sentiment ought to be confined to 
fine and beautiful feeling. To identify 
philosopliy and sentiment, is to unite 
inaibemulics with poetry; to make a 
liomogeneous being of a monster. 

We have gone thus far, because our 
author has eked out bis materials with 
matters of this kind, under forgetful- 
ness that topography is literature of 
record, and that its sole legitimate ma- 
terials are men and events, so far ns 
eonccriis a particular spot. One fact 
is worth a hundred comments; as one 
precedent in law is bolter than a hun- 
dred counsel’s oplnifyis. We go to a 
topijgrapiiical work as wc go to a Ca- 
talogue Raisonn^. Nobody thinks of 
suhstiiuiing the oratorical soap-bnbbies 
of the auctioneer for such an indispens- 
able manual. 

Bin then, antiquaries arc old women, 
'writers of the very lowest intellectual 
rapacity, and so have thought and 
written conceited fellows, both in verse 
and prose, who did nut’know that insi- 
pidity is the utter ruin of p^,Hry and 
essay, and never wrote a line or a sen- 
tence which possessed effect. We are 
not therefore surprized, when Whita- 
kers who were clever men, and wise- 
acres who arc not clever men, select 
the august ruins of ancient grandeur as 
the fittest tlieses for school -boys’ 
themes, full of common place and 
mawkiflhness. Bui the real antiquary, 
who feels in his soul all the sublime 
imd the hcaulirul of such remains, 
abhors the disti action of his attention 
to the chattering of a parrot, incon- 
gruously introduced as a Cicerone of 
such remains. 

The matticr, however, which wc 
have reprobated, is not so abiiii- 
Gent. Mao. Jamiaruy 1S28. 


dant as to spoil the book. It is not 
an inundtf.lon, only here and there 
a puddle, which we may avoid walk- 
ing through. The plates arc tasteful 
and picturesque, and the remains so 
considerable, as to be deemed a ruin^ 
not a ruinulet — a torso, not t^ffiere toe 
and i finger. Our author bus added a 
plan of* the Abbey, a square cloister 
with buildings *annexed to the sides, 
but he errs in thinking that there was 
an unvarying plan in the arrangement 
of such buildings (see p. 37 ^eq.) It is 
not true that the Church was always 
placed on the north side of the clois- 
ters, for at Gloucester, &c. &c. it is 
on theiou/Zzi and there are similar 
errors de certeris. We are not, how- 
ever, inclined to condemn the work ; 
for such errors are not the author’s, 
and certain parts of his elegant book 
(and such it is) are curious, h'pisto- 
lary writing, in the modern familiar 
form, did not obtain till the fifieeiuh 
century $ and the following curious 
admixture of the style of an Embassa- 
dor’s dispatches and St. Paul’s epistles, 
wdll, we think, amuse our readers. 
In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, .Hugh de Bridsall, Abbot of 
Kirkstall, thus isyritcs to his (’onvent: 

“ To his reverend brethren the Prior and 
Convent of the Monastery of Kirkstall, 
John» styled Abbot of tho same, wishes 
health and grace, and that they may labour 
more earnestly after the things which con- 
cern Religion, Peace, and Charity. 

•• Beloved, we have written this letter in 
haste, from Canterbury, knowing that an 
account of the success of our journey will 
be jdeasing to you. 

In the first place, our death brother, 
who was present, will inform you that on 
the morrow of St. Laurence, we were met 
by letters from the King in a very threaten- 
ing style ; that we irere apprized of robbers, 
who laid wait for us in the woods, under a 
rock ; and that we were hound, under the 
peualty of forfeiting all our goods, to abide 
the King’s pleasure. However, having been 
at length dismissed from his presence with 
honour, we proceeded on our way, and not- 
withstanding the delay in London, arrived at 
Canterbury on Monday evening, ourselves, 
our servants, and horses, being all well. 
Wc arc not without hope, therefore, that 
our feeble jiegiiming will be followed by 
better fortune. On Wednesday morning, 
the wind blowing fain we got the horses on 
board -a ship ***** 

** For the time to come, wg commend 
you, brethren, to God, and our bodily 
safety to your prayers. But especially pray 
for the salvation of our soul ; for we are 
not greatly solicitous, if this earthly j>art of 
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us he delivered into the hand of the wicked 
one^ eo that the spirit be saved in the day of 
the Lord, which we hope for, trough your 
intercessions; yet we would wish, if it be 
the will of God, to be committed to the earth 
by your hands, wherever you shall dispose." 

BuJ know assuredly, that if we return, 
whosoeveilAppears to have been most humble 
in converstition, and active in ^bufiness, 
during our absence, shall recejvo an ample 
measure of grace, and'rccompeiice from 
God, and shall every hour be more affec- 
tionately regarded by us. 

“ Wo entreat and enjoin brother R. 
Ec'kisley to prepare himself for the duty of 
preaching on the nativity of our Lord, 
unless we retuin in the mean time, that so 
great a festival may not pass without a ser- 
mon, a thing which hath never happen|d, 
nor, by the grace of God, ever shall do. 

“ We wrote unto certain persons, * ab- 
stain from every appearance of evil, and 
avoid it Ircfore hand, whatever is, or can be 
pretended in its behalf.’ God shall give 
you the knowledge of tliosc things. 

We adjuie you, brethren, by the bowels 
of mercy in Jesus Christ, that, if ye hear of 
our departure, ye will pray for us faithfully, 
remembering the labours and distresses 
which we endured in the begiuning of our 
creation, and of which ye arc now reaping 
the fruits in peace. 

“ Ye know, dearly beloved, that worldly 
occupations, such as wu have long been 
entaugled in fur your sakes, are not without 
danger to the soul. But we derive great 
hopes from your compassion, seeing that we 
aim at no earthly advantage, nor consume 
the revenues of the Monastery without cause. 

“ Salute our dear fiionds *** and espe- 
cially our dearest companion, to whom we 
would have some one interpret tliis letter. 
When he hears it, he will scarcely be able to 
refrain from tears, w'hich lie shed abundantly 
at our parting. We commend our poot 
mother to your compassion. Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. 'I'he salutation of 
me, John, your minister, such as 1 am, and 
studying to do every tiling in my power for 
your advantage and honour. We commend 
you again and again to (xud and the B. V. 

*‘^JVnUvn>at CaiiUil'UT!/, with many 
tears:" Pp. 10.3-108. 



3. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By 
J. Cvadock, A'o/. M.A. F.S.A. 
lumes III. ami IK mth Additions to Kols. 
J. and II. Hvo. Nichols. 

IT will, we Hatter ourselves, he re- 
collected by our readers that we called 
their altciuion in jhe course of the 
year 182h‘, to two separate volumes 
written by Mr. Cradock ; the first con- 
tained Anecdotes of Litt'ralurc,*and of 
Literary men connected with the last 
cenlur; ; nnd the other, embracing the 


period of his Travels, was devoted to 
memorabilia on the Continent. Since 
that period, Mr. Cradock has followed, 
where all his illustrious and^mure im- 
mediate contemporaries have gone be- 
fore him; the conditions of mortality 
have been fulfilled, and the ** narrow, 
house appointed for all living’* has re- 
ceived an inmate in the fulness of 
years, and with no inconsiderable lite- 
rary reputation. A biographical sketch 
of Mr. Cradock was given in our 
number for January 1827- 
Mr. Cradock had frequently express- 
ed a desire that his works should he 
collected and published, and his friend 
and executor, Mr. J. B. Nichols, has 
with much kindness and great judg- 
ment given ed'ect to the wishes of the 
deceased, by editing the two volumes 
we are about to notice. 

4 The Third Volume con lains re-publi- 
cations of Mr. Cradock’s former piibli- 
c.itions : the tragedy of “ Zoheide,’* 
acted at Covent Garden Theatre in 
177-t ihc Tragedy of the “ Czar’’ 
(noticed in vol. xciv. ii. ()0.) ; “ Four 
Dissertations, moral and religious, 
addrc.ssed to the rising generation *’ 
(see vol. Lxxxvi. i. 43.) ; his novel of 
“ Fidelia, or Pre valence of Fashion, 
(see vol. xci. i. 641.); liemarks on 
North Wales; being the substance 
of two Journeys, made in the years 
I77^> and 1777.*’ This tract is rendered 
much moie interesting and aUraclive 
by tile copious Notes of the Kdiior, in 
which he has con) pared Mr. Cradock’s 
Remarks with the ohsci vatinns of l;:ter 
Tourists in Wales. “ "I’he Life of 
.John Wilkes, Ks(|., in the manner of 
Pluiarcli ; being a Specimen of a 
larger work.” "J’hls was an ironir.il 
pamphlet, vvririen whilst its author 
was sni;\riing from the efiecls of the 
violence of Wilkes’.s mob, which de- 
stroyed the windows of his house in 
Dean-street, Soho. 

The fourth Volume commences 
with a renrint of Mr. Cradock’s 
“ Village M emoirs, in a series of 
IjClIers between a Clergyman and his 
p.iugiiicr in the Country, and his Son 
in Town." This work was first pub- 
lished in 1774; and was meant as a 
vehicle for observations on religion, 
anti various other subjects relative to 
literature and the polite arts. It 
appears tohaveheen favourably received 
on its first publication, and gained, for 
its then anonymous author, consider- 
able cclat. But it is to the other por- 
tion of the fourlii Volume, wc would 
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now direct our reorders* attention— as 
alone containing new matter, arranged 
by Mr. NiclioU. 

Of il?e literary character of Mr. 
Cradock it is almost unnecessary to 
speak. His former volumes were 
liighly appreciated by some of the most 
competent judges, and his Kditor has 
inserted some verj^ elegant testimonies, 
borne to his merit by those who have 
been themselves distinguished by the 
world’s panegyric. ** Laudari ulaudalis," 
is the most honoiirdble praise, which 
is |)ublished with peculiar grace when 
the object of it is no more ; and com- 

I diments, which would have been in 
)ad taste had they been furnibhed by 
the respectable author, come with 
appropriate firect from ihe editorial 
friendship of his biographer. It is 
much to the lumour of Mr. Cradock, 
that, though his first volumes were 
prepared for the pre‘:s at the very a(4- 
vaiiced age of much lieyond four-score, 
there is none of that querulous tone 
which belongs to the ** laudator Ian- 
ports acti ” ,• and alihougli he excels 
in the highest and Ixrsi specimens of 
literary gossip, he is never prosy nor 
fatiguing. If he he garrulous, he is 
never dull ; nor had Boswell himself a 
happier niclbod of conveying distinct 
impressions of character and manner 
than did this gifted octogenarian. For 
his general character^ as a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a man of honour (if 
the latter he not synonymous), w^e 
would refer to the language of Master 
Stratford, the writer, we are now per- 
mitted to say, of the character of Mr. 
Oadock, iiiacrlcd in our Magazine for 
.lauuary 1827, p- 17- In another 
part of our J\Iiscellany we have given 
some copious extracts from the work, 
relative to Dr. Johnson*; and shall 
reserve for a future immbet some 
further anecdotes, inteiesting both for 
the names of the persons, and the 
manner in which they are related. 

The following letter from Dr. Parr 
(with Mr. Cradock’s introductory 
remarks), is not less honourable to the 
writer than to his correspondent. 

During the winter of 1824 - 5 , at the re- 
quest of some old friends, who were anxious 
to hear of Dr. Parr’s state of health, 1 was 
deputed to write a line of inquiry; the 
answer I received affected roe most sensibly ; 
and, though much too flattering, will prove, 
perhaps, one of the most honourable tro- 
p hies that cou ld be raised to my memory. 

^ See p, 21, 


ffat/dn, Jan. 1625. 

Dear end truly-excellent Mr. Cradock, 
“ Again Ind again 1 thank you for a 
letter, most elegant in the style, interesting 
in the matter, and courteous in the spirit. 
Long, dear Sir, have 1 been acquainted with 
your various and curious knowledge, with 
your pure taste, with your polished Planners, 
and your benevolent disposition^^ Happy 1 
alwayt wdi in your enliglitened conversation, 
and accustomed 1 have been to assign you a 
very distinguished place among those lite- 
rary men who c(»mhine the best social quali- 
ties with intellectual endowments. 

Nam te cum doctis semper vixisse fatetur 
Invidia, 

and your diction will not yield the palm to 
the magnif of whom Horace boasts. 

“ Well, dear Sir, I sympathise with you in 
your pleasure and your pride, nvhen you 
represent yourself as the oldest remaining 
scholar who lived upon terms of intimacy 
with Samuel Johnson. Yon saw him often, 
and you met him often, in the presence of 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and other literary heroes. 1 acknowledge 
the great superiority of your claims : Lord 
Stowed, I should suppose, will stand in the 
next place, and 1 challenge for myself in the 
third, lor many years I spent a month’s 
holidays in London, and never faded to cull 
upon Johnson. I was not onl} admitted, 
but welcomed. I converted with him upon 
numberless sul>|ectst[>f learning, politics, and 
common life ; 1 traversed the whole compass 
of his understanding ; and, by tlie acknow- 
ledgement of iliirke and Reynolds, 1 dis- 
tinctly understood tbe peculiar and transcen- 
dental properties of his mighty and virtuous 
mind. 1 intended to write his life ; 1 laiil 
by sixty or seventy books for tlic purpose of 
writing it in such a manner as would do no 
discredit to inyself 1 intended to spread 
niy thoughts over two voIuiups quarto, and 
if I had filled three pages the rest would 
have followed. Often have I lamented iny 
ill fortune in not building this monument to 
the fame of Johnson, and, let me not bo 
accused of arrogancc^when 1 add, my own. 

1 read with great attention and great 
approbation the tragedy which you sent me, 
and 1 should like to talk with you three or 
four hours upon its very great merits. You 
gladden my soul by telling me of your inten- 
tion to instruct and to interest men of let- 
ters, and men of wisdom, by reviewing what 
you saw and heard in the course of your 
observations upon events and characters for 
many years. Thus far, solitude has been 
of use to you, and your grey hairs will 
bring to yoif increase of lionour, by the 
proofs which you will give that youi men- 
tal strength it not Ihi paired by old age. 
Pray, Mr. Cradock, let me now and tiien 
hear froi^ you. 1 fear that it will not ho 
in my power again to visit the Capital ; but 
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if 1 should go thitliGr, be assured that I will 
find my way to your abpde. At all events, 
permit me to call you my l\’end ; and do 
not be angry with me ft)r telling you, that, 
in the Will I last made, I left you a ring, as 
a memorial of my regard and respect.* I 
ahould defy the rigours of winter, if I couhl 
find ai\ opportunity of spending hours and 
hours wi4^ you, and our most intelligent and 
upright ffiend John Nichols. ^My mind 
was soothed when 1 read your statement of 
the concern which you* and other valuable 
men expressed for my health. Danger is 
over, and my recovery goes on eveu rapidly. 
I must beg a favour from you anti JVlr. 
Urban. On the 96th of this month, I 
shall complete my 7Rth year, and by tho 
kindness of Providence, mc/is sana corporc 
sano has fallen to my lot. 

“I hope that you and Mr. Urban will fill 
a bumper for many returns of my birth-day. 
You shall he indulged with water, but John 
Nichols must qualify some of bis oldest and 
most orthodox port. May Heaven bless 
you both. I have the liouour to be, dear 
Sir, with unfeigned respect, your friend and 
obedient humble servant, S. Paur.’* 

The Volume contains many beauti- 
ful specimens of epistolary writing, the 
more valuable as they were not in- 
tended for publication. The following 
from Mr. Coiman strikes us as being 
peculiarly hap]^ and appropriate. 

“ Brompioii-sgiiarc, Fti. 7, 1826. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 beg to apologi/e for so bite an 
acknowledgment of your favour ; but I 
paused till I had read the iMisrellancuus 
Memoirs j ” and I hare now doubly to thank 
you fur your great kindness in sending me 
your Book, and for tlie amusement .vlucb I 
have enjoyed from a perusal of it. 

“ Besides the pleasnn'cncss of the uii»*c- 
dotes abstractedly taken, your \uiun)c ha^ 
been interesting to me because our ages 
toueb, Thera are about twenty years 
between us ; and when von, as a young man, 
conversed with Jolin^in and Ganick, 1, us 
a child, was terrified at the Moralist, and 
learning trap-hallof the Actor. 

“ You have passed, Sir, what is leckoned 
tlic Rubicon of Life ,* and, therefore, there 
is every leasoa to expect a hajipy confinu- 
uiicc of years; 1 mobt biiicciely wish you 
“ wuUos cl 

** 1 have the honour to he, dear Sir, with 
great respect, 

“ Your much obliged hiimbli' Servant, 

U. COLMAN.** 
flu ie conlinued.J 

....I. — • — I I .. ■ . ... 

* Extract from the will of the late Rev. 
Dr. Parr ; I give a ring to Joise/di Cra- 
doefc, esq. of Gumley, Leicestersime." 


•Edmonds's Political Economy, [Jun* 

4 . Practical, Moral, and Political Economy ; 
or ike Crovernment, Religion, and InsHiu- 
turns, most conducive to Individual Ilappi^ 
ness, and to National pou'cr. By, T. R. 
Edmonds, A, B, Tiinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8co. pp. .'104. 

POLITICAL Plconoiny professes 
(as it were) to be a clock for the 
weather, as certain and infallible as 
one f(»r the hours. Hut that such a 
science must ever be impmcticable, is 
proved from the two iinrcmcdi.ible 
circuinstauces of soil and population. 
Principles, which may be accurate 
enough in certain countries, cannot be 
applicable to Ilolbind or Greenland, to 
a coiintjy of cxtin^ive or scanty popiN 
lalion ; nor is corn, or money, or any 
thing else, a standard of value, except 
under |)articular relations. And the 
measure of value is always to be esti- 
mated by that which is most in 
Remand, whatever it be, and the pro- 
portional value of other things to that 
article. An axe, in England worth 
two shillings, will )>urchase in the 
South Sea Islands ten pigs, value in 
Puigl.'ind ten pounds ; yet, according 
to the theories of political Economists, 
the said axe must have cost, in corn 
and labour, the saleable value of the 
ten pigs. Tint it did not do so is evi- 
dent. We therefore conliniie obsti- 
nate in our opinion, that there is no 
such seknee as Political Economy; 
only a theory so called. Hut we ha\e 
not lime or room to dilate any funlier. 

Mr. PIdmonds is of opinion, al- 
though the form of the human teeth, 
shows that man is hoih a carnix crons 
and graminivoroMs ainmal, that he is 
bett-r maintain. d upon vegetables (see 
p. 0,7 ); that a man and horse can 
support a family of five persons, iijKMi 
meat or cora, hy a lunidred days 
labour : upon p ji.iioes orlv, hv Ixvent' - 
five. That ihf l.ibourol ahorse ami 
man for ion is snlViciciit for the 

comfortable clothing of ihnc families, 
or fifiocu persons, for a year (p. M) ); 
and thill the labour of a man and horse 
fiir five days every year, is sullicienl 
to lodge, comfortablv, fifteen jreople, 
or three families (23). That the labour 
of a horse and man for ten days every 
year, is suttieienl to supply three 
rdinilics, or fifteen people, with the 
necessary national defence by sea and 
land (21)). And as to the population, 

“ The United Kingdom of Britain and 
Irel.uid contains Sf'venty-four millions of 
acres, of which at least sixty-fuur millions 
of acres may be considered capable of culti- 
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vatioD. Half an acre (with ordinary culti- 
vation) is sufficient to supply an individual 
with corn, and one acre is sufficient to 
maintain a horse; consequently, the United 
Kingdom contains land enough for the sus- 
tenance of one hundred and twenty millions 
of people, and four millions of horses/' 51. 

That such ati easy form of subsis- 
tence docs not ensue, Mr. Edmonds 
attributes to the pernicious influence 
of luxuries. He says, 

“ Private luxuries, or the luxuries of in- 
dividuals, are hy no means deserving of en- 
couragement ; they should rather be dis- 
couraged and repressed. For private luxu- 
ries add to the liappiness of nobody; but 
thy undoubtedly diminish, greatly, the 
happiness of tiic majority of the human 
race. Private luxuries consist in the relief 
from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and fur- 
niture; in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. 
Jf, therefore, a man is relieved from tj^o 
necessity of labouring, some other must 
have his portion of labour increased, as 
much as the first m.Ws labour is diminished. 
If a man, besides getting the necessaries of 
life without labour, gets also domestic ser- 
vices, fine clothes, furniture, &c. some other 
must have his daily portion of labour still 
further increased." pp. 31, 3a. 

Mr. Edmonds is, further, a great 
enemy to competition, as obstructing 
capitalists uniting to form monopolies, 
and save labour (p. p3) ; and as to 
liabitation, he ihinksnt evil that people 
do not live logelhcr hy hundreds and 
thousands in a great house, containing 
one large sleeping room, and one lar^e 
sitting room, and have their cookery in 
common, because such places arc 
much cheaper, p. 22, &c. 

We have thus given a statement of 
Mr. Edmonds's Political Economy. 
Because in hot Asiatic* climates there 
is very little want of fire, loi^ing, or 
clothing, and the people live upon 
vegetables, he has applied their habits 
to this country; and advanced so far 
as to say, that England and Ireland 
can maintain one hundred and twenty 
millions of men, and four millions of 
horses ! That the division of a country 
into small properties, and encamping 
families upon patches of ground, for 
vegetable subsistence only, are methods 
sure to produce incalculable misery, is 
well known. The exemplification is 
to be seen in Ireland; where, rating 
that country at only one third. Great 
Hritain at the remaining two thirds, 
forty millions of inhabitants make. 
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according to Mr.. Edmonds, its due 
proportion of population. Now it has 
only seven §aillions, and the wretched- 
ness is extreme. Difl'ering however as 
we do toto ccelo from Mr. Edmonds, 
we must do justice to various ingenious 
things. W'e perfectly agree with him, 
that the increase of knowled^also in- 
crea^s national power aga private 
happindls. The first position he 
clearly establishes by the superiority 
of the European and Christian nations, 
and of these over one another. 

‘‘ At the present time, England and 
Franco have so far outstripped other nations 
In knowledge, that tin* power of any other 
nation is insignificant when compared witli 
either of these." p. 1 Ij4. 

**But with relation to the second position, 
the French nation is happier tlian that of 
England, because it possesses a greater 
quantity of that particular branch of know- 
ledge which relates to pleasure." p. 25.9. 

All this is very true; hecaiiHc a 
Frenchman cannot be made to believe 
that pleasure necessarily implies viee, 
and happiness folly ; both which 
sapient opinions, nine out of ten 
Englishmen sturdily maintain, except 
for two hours after dinner, and then 
they arc happy, and at no other time. 
Though it is evident that religion only 
intended us to he good, not to be 
miserable, yet many will aflirm that it 
is vicious to suck an orange, and vir- 
tuous to substitute a lemon for it. 
But the blunders of the English, in 
various moral respects, are ineouceiva- 
hlc. Our author ingeniously observes. 

The number of crimes committed in a 
country is generally proportioned to the 
difference between the common punishment 
indicted by the law, and the ordinary mode 
of living of the lowest rank. In England, 
the common punishment of crime is haid 
labour ; but the lowest rank of men, if 
they commit no crime, are condemned to 
pcrjjetual hard labour, with no more luxu- 
ries than they can get in gaol. There is, 
therefore, no adequate punishment fur 
criqic in England, and consequently crime 
prevails there to an enormous extent." 
p. 237. 

But to resume. That England 
knows less of happiness than any other 
country we solemnly believe ; and the 
cause, says, Madame de Slael, is the 
severity of their religious notions, and 
lerpelual imiiierslcyi in business. They 
tavc no notion of happiness but in 
connection with money, which they 
couside? to he a sort of man and wife. 
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who are sure to live together, like 
Darby and Joan. 

Our author does not thtnk so, and 
says, 

** The greatest and most pernicious error 
into which all the world have fallen is, that 
happiness consists in money, wealth, or the 
commandvof slaves. This error is greater, 
or is morb deeply rooted in the. minds of 
Englishmen, than in the minds of any other 
people. * 

« This error, like all other errors, arises 
from an induction, founded on too small a 
number and variety of phenomena. The 
English are accustomed to the enjoyment of 
a smaller number and variety of pleasures 
than other nations ; they are consequently 
more liable to the adoption of erroneous 
opinions on the subject of happiness. The 
possessor of much money or slaves, is not 
at all happier than the possessor of a small 
quantity of money or slaves : the happiness 
of a mao seldom or never increases with his 
income. Money or slaves can make no 
addition to the happiness of a man who has 
an abundance of tlie necessaries of life, and 
of the society of men and hooks. The 
belief that slaves or money is happiness, 
is manifestly the cause of a vast deal of 
misery to the suffering labourers and slaves ; 
and this misery of the slaves does out occa* 
fiion one particle of hapjjiness to their 
raaaters. If the half of the mental labour 
which had been expendfrl in the world, on 
the getting of money, had been expen<led in 
.the acquisition of useful knowledge, the 
human race would at this time have 
approached very near to perfection. The 
love of money becoming the ruling predu^ 
minnnt passion of the mind, excludes all 
useful mental pursuits." Pp, 2G0— 26'8. 

5, Achievements of Prayer ; selected exelu- 
sively from the Holy Scriptures, By 
Joseph Finchley, Ksq, Hatchard. 

WHFN our first prent lost that 
certainty of innocence and happiness 
with which his Maker had endowed 
him; when he liad corrupted the 
purity of the nature committed to his 
charge, and was driven forth from that 
aradise which could indeed no longer 
ave been a paradise to guilt j it seems 
that then hope was first given to 
Adam, to save him from desjiair, and 
lo support him under that weight of 
calamity^ which was as new as it was 
horrible. Hope, the solacoonly of the 
sorrowful, must have been unknown 
in Eden, because Bden was happiness; 
as hope cannot enter Heaven, because 
Heaven is the perfection of Joy. It 
was hime that received Adam when 
driven forth by the flaming sword of 


the commissioned Cherub; hone that 
supported him till the years of nis pil- 
grimage were accomplished ; and hope 
that has upheld the steps of the latest 
of his children. 

To support this hope, to give it con- 
fidence and strength, we can conceive 
no better means than the study of the 
volume before ns. In the daily dis- 
quietudes of life ; in its more momen- 
tous sorrows, we are loo apt to forget 
that we may make appeal to Him who 
ruleth over all; or, if we think of 
him, it is as of a God far distant. But 
here we see that God is ever present, 
ever nigh unto us, when we call upon 
him; ever “ more ready to hear than 
we lo pray.'* Here is a crowd of evi- 
dence to witness that God is faithful 
to his promises, and hears us with the 
tender pity of a father. And these in- 
stances are not gathered from the 
belief of any sect or party which, 
though “all things are possible,’* might 
yet excite doubt in our minds, but arc 
gathered from the same source, and 
stand on the same foundation with our 
\ery faith. 

In short, this book is a collection 
from the sacred volume, of all those 
instances in which the Almighty \isi- 
hly interposed at the prayer of his 
creatures. The compiler, with a good 
sense not enough to he commended, 
lias forborne to weaken these facts by 
observation, by adding to, or taking 
away,” or by a single'insiance froni 
any other source ; thus leaving his 
work acceptable lo every denomination 
of (Christians. Acceptable, vve are 
persuaded it will be, us comprising at 
one view every incitement to prayer, 
every hope for its acconijdishnicnt. 

H any thing could add lo the value 
of a work, winch rests its claims upon 
such high authority, it would be its 
origin : — It is a fruit of the same bene- 
volent mind from which sprang the 
“ Society for the Hclief of Widows ; 
a Society so amiable in its intention, so 
admirable in its discipline, so useful in 
its purposes, that we feel assured it 
must make its way among the crowd 
of charitable institutions that, more 
than our power, our wealth, our splen- 
dour, or our refinement, honour these 
our limes. 

6. Reflections on the Causes which influ- 
ence the Price of Corn. By M. Fletcher. 
«vo. pp. 97. 

IN our judgment, nothing can in- 
fluence the price of an ides lo any cx- 
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tent but the Tarious proportions of the 
ilemaiid to the supply. In 1816, when 
commodities were remarkably low, 
there wixs every means of resorting to 
paper-money and an augmented cur- 
rency, but It was, and ever will be, 
vain to speculate against plenty. The 
brisk war consumption had occasioned 
a very increased production, and when 
peace was made the production conti- 
nued, while the demand was lessened. 
One or two less favourable seasons en- 
sued, and prices rose ; nor are we satis- 
fied in the discussions concerning the 
eH’ect of currency, because a very es- 
sential point, the operation of the 
Jitn king-system, has been lost sight of— • 
we mean, the conversion of fixed into 
floating capital ; when demand aug- 
ments, men of good property in busi- 
ness require more accommodation, and 
augment the currency; when demand 
abates, the said augmentation of the 
currency becomes a part of it, which 
produces no profit. It is a quantity of 
idle hands out of work, a great family 
of helpless children thrown upon the 
public, as upon a parish. Now we 
consider (correctly or incorrectly) that 
so fur as currency nfl’ccts prices, it is 
only as it is wanted or not wanted ; 
because, when the buyers exceed the 
selKrs, prices rise, and more money is 
wantid than when the sellers exceed 
the buyers, and prices fall. Prejudiced 
we certainly are against the theories of 
poihical economists, but it is only from 
an o|)inion that demand and supply 
c.in alone solve the phenomena, and 
prices are only steady when the 
former counterpoise the Inner. It is 
true, that to a certain extent attempts 
inny be made to raise prices by ofl'er- 
ing larger sums in purchase, but its 
operation is very partial, for nothing 
yet known has ever overcome a glut, 
hut diminished production. As to va- 
lue we believe it to be a relative term, 
entirely dependent upon the demand 
for any particular article, and that the 
value of all other articles is best appor- 
tioned by their gradations of value to 
that particular highest priced article. 
^ye have explained ourscKcs in our re- 
\iew* of Mr. Edmonds s book. 

As to the question before us, we do 
not think that the currency did affect 
the late fluctuations in the prices of 
corn, because that continued the same 
during such fluctuations, and therefore 
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tlie currenev-solution is a razor which 
will not shave. It will, however, be 
urged, that corn rises and falls accord- 
ing to the quantum of currency, that 
** down with the corn, down with the 
horn,’* and that all things follpw the 
price of corn. Now we assuflne, that 
pricesiria| or fall according th demand 
and supply, and that if the quantum of 
currency infliiences the price, it is be- 
cause it occasions more demand for the 
article. For it is to be recollected (as 
w'e have shown on a previous occa- 
sion), that if a hundred persons have 
1000/. per ann. each, and have inter- 
changeable dealings, they do not re- 
ceive one hundred distinct thousands 
of pounds, but one thousand pounds a 
hundred times paid. Indeed, a single 
thousand pounds added to the quantum 
of currency, may, under circumstances, 
augment business and dealings to the 
amount of one hundred thousand. 
Thus buyers being increased, prices 
may rise. In the same manner, from 
diminution of the currency, business 
may decrease far beyond the amount 
withdrawn, buyers he fewer, and prices 
fall. But the proverb, ** down with 
the corn, down with tlte horn,’* is not 
true as a general rule. Lean stock 
rises or falls according to the vegetable 
crops. Wlien corn is very low, pigs 
rise in price; and when there are 
great crops of winter keep, sheep and 
oxen to consume them are in greater 
demand, and are of course dearer. It 
ap|)ears to us, then, that with a greater 
quantum of currency more business is 
dune, and therefore more money is 
spent, and with a diminished currency 
less business done, and less money 
spent. It is not also true, that all 
things follow the price of corn. Teas, 
sugars, wines, &c^ do not. If it be 
said, that heavy duties keep the prices 
stationary, we answer, that malt is 
loaded with heavy duties, and yet fluc- 
tuates according to the barley crops. 
Wu^io not pretend that our ideas are 
in fallible — we only mean to say, that 
if a system or doctrine he advanced, 
which will not solve all phenomena, 
such system Or doctrine is theory, not 
science. 

Wc shall now support these opinions 
by quotations from this elaborate, judi- 
cious, and well-dociAicnted tract. 

Productive efficiency iu the people 
may augnipnt the means of consumption, 
blit also by augmenting the mass of commo- 
dities, prices generally will be diminished. 
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Oram may rise in real value» ^ut from the 
multiplication of commoditiesj the money 
price of every thing will fell, though grain, 
its quantity not being increased, less than 
others.*’ P. 13. 

Thi^is the same thing as saying, that 
a glut ntey be easily produced in pianu- 
factures, nut not in corn, beqfiusai sea- 
sons may be unfa\ourable. It is then 
plain, that prices are uot governed by 
that of com. 

« Price, therefore,” says our author, 
(p. 13), ** depends upon the proportion of 
money to commodities — the more^ money 
existing as the sign of commodities, the 
higher the price; the more commodities, 
with the same amount of money, the lower 
the price. And further, the money of this 
country for a long period increased, as 
well as the commodities, but not propor- 
tionally, and -therefore without raising 
prices.^* P. 14. 

Free trade is another vision of a 
golden age, which our author thus 
treats. 

There was a more lasting prosi)erity 
in the seventeenth century in France, 
through Colbert’s measures, all restrictive, 
as regarded foreign countries. France, of 
late years, has mode great advances in com* 
merce, in manufactures, in all industry and 
wealth, yet under restriction. In like man* 
ner has every nation in Europe. The United 
States of America, the most rising of all 
countries, is surrounded with prohibitions.” 
P. 36*. 

Now admitting that to procure the 
means of purchasing articles from 
abroad, production must be encouraged 
at home; yet it is evident, that fo- 
reigners will only take certain articles, 
and that, if a further encouragement 
through the foreign consumption is 
given to such articles, those which 
they send to us i^uist diminish our 
own production of the articles, and the 
injury be greater than the profit. But 
experience and history may produce 
cases at home. If heavy prohibi- 
tory duties had been placed in ^'J re- 
hind, upon the importation of manufac- 
tures from England, or any other coun- 
try, will not a sensible man think, that 
Ireland long ago would have had manu- 
factures of its own. Wc are truly 
sorry to observe, that ho6k9 have to- 
tally misled our author (see p. 43, &c.) 
with regard to tllb profits and main- 
tenance of labourers. No proposition 
is^ more true, than that the labourer 
does not receive even a subsistence, 
much more an adequate compensation 


for the value of his labour. In the 
agricultural countries, men with fanii- 
lies receive only seven shillings a week 
(find themselves) from the farmers. 
The rest they must have from the 
poor-rates, or an asize of wages be re- 
gulated by the magistrates, and that 
would be set off by the tenant against 
the renter. In a western country such 
are the compensations of labour in 
money, but we have neither read nor 
know of any in which the peasantry 
faro so well. 

They have small pieces of ground, 
enough to bring them several sacks of 
potatoes. They have also a|iple> trees, 
from which they make one or two or 
three hogsheads of cyder ; and they 
always fallen one or more pigs for 
bacon. Their working-dress is n 
smock-frock ; and their Sunday cloath- 
fng, a perpetuity. This is almost cost- 
free; for if a man fattens two pigs, 
the profit of one, when sold, clears 
the expence of the other; if he plants 
apple-trees, by the aid of water, he 
has beverage also without cost ; awl if 
he has ground, he rears potatoes. 
Such is the plan actually followed in 
the county named ; and we know no 
place in earth where the peasantry get 
drunk with less concern and suffering. 

Wc have spoken thus from a per- 
suasion of the absolute impossibility, 
except by deduction from rent, of in- 
suring to agricultural labourers a suf- 
ficient support. Our author shows, 
from the Reports of the House of 
Commons, that only five labourers (in- 
cluding boys or women) arc required 
to an hundred acres of arable. Of 
course, only a few cottages, with a 
patch ofgrouqd sufficient for potatoes 
and apijle-lrees, and encouragement to 
keep pigs, will keep them off the pau- 
per list, if the penalty of incurring that 
disgrace, be forfeiture of the privileges 
nientiuned. In point of fact, the ava- 
rice and impolicy of farmers are the 
causes of the enormous increase of 
poor-rates. Their moral duly to so- 
ciety is utterly neglected. They let 
their male and female serv’ants meet at 
all hours without conlroul, and they 
will give only solitary shillings to ihe 
support of schools that might n'move 
one half of iheir poor, or elevate their 
sentiments above pauperism. 

Oar author thinks that the mining 
speculations in South America will 
produce, in a few years, an influx of 
Bullion, which will occasion such 
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n decrease of the interest of money ^ as 
infill enable Government to pay off a 
large portion of the National Debt. 
For our parts, supposing the decrease 
mentioned, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how money accumulated, which 
makes little or no return, can have 
any other ultimate result, than expor- 
tation of the capital, to countries where 
it will make u return. 

So far we differ: but on the whole 
wc have seldom read a more statistical 
and well-digested pamphlet. 

7, The Lives of Me BwAopj o/Wiachestcr 
frmn Birinus, the Jirst Bishop of the West 

Saxons, to the present time. By the Rev. 

Stephen Hyde Cassan, A.M., 8vo. 

2 vols, 

BISHOPS in former times were far 
different characters from what they 
are now. They had a most intimlite 
political connection with the civil bu- 
siness of the realm, nut only as diplo- 
matists, statesmen, and lawyers, but 
even as police magistrates, especially 
when the King was absent upon bel- 
ligerent concerns. They have been 
even generals. Not being permitted 
to marry, they frequently accumulated 
large sums, and were loan-mongers to 
the Crown ; almost always were bene- 
factors to their sees, by buildings, re- 
pairs, and charitable foundations to 
their dioceses ; for it is to be remem- 
bered that, if they inculcated supersti- 
tion, they united wdth it the most ex- 
tensive charity, both by example and 
influence. In short, they made use of 
both means to philanthropize barba- 
rians and soldiers, and so to do was, in 
the ages in which they lived, a great 
public good. They were also archi- 
tects and artists, often the ^nly Eng- 
lishmen that were so. All this grew 
out of the bad education and ignorance 
of the superior laity, wdio were totally 
occupied in war and agriculture. This 
raidtifariousness of qualifications ren- 
dered them very useful men to Govern- 
ment, for they took upon themselves 
most of the labour of the state, and 
cost the nation no more than Church 
preferment, while they kept the people 
in order by religious terror. The only 
obstruction to their entire utility was 
the double mastership of the Pope and 
King ; a thing implying Qot an imprac- 
ticability of serving both God and 
Mammon, (for that people have ever 
managed to do, without regard to Scrip- 
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ture, in all ages), but of serving two 
Mammot|p$ an office frequently as 
difficult as serving two lovers who have 
only one and the same sweetheart. I n 
some points it is difficult to define 
certain features in their characters, 
which our ancestors though^xcellciit. 
Knighton says,* that Heii^y de Biir- 
walh, Bishop of Lincoln, Vas a man 
** elcganti audacia,^’ a phrase as puz- 
zling as the "simplex munditiis^^ of 
Horace. The former we might defliic 
by Chesterfield’s " modest assurance,’’ 
and the latter by " Quaker simplicity;” 
but elegans audacia ” had probably 
no other meaning than the " fortiter 
in re” accompanied w'iih the " suavi- 
ter in modo,” for among the Homans 

elegans” sometimes means " polite,” 
and audacia, firmness in a good sense. 

However, we must close our prefa- 
tory remarks ; and cannot better do so 
we think than with the following fine 
introduction by Gale to bis History of 
this splendid Cathedral, here reprinted. 
" Whoever retains a due veneration 
for sacred antiquity, or desires to ho- 
nour the memory of our renowned an- 
cestors, may yet trace out their magni- 
ficence, their love to their country, 
their immense charity, their piety and 
devotion, in thfise stupendous and no 
less beautiful structures, wdiich they 
erected and dedicated to the service of 
God and religion.’* 

We had only proceeded to p. 3/>, 
when wc met with the following pas- 
sage: 

In the tomb of Willinm Rufus, which 
was broke open by the rebels in the time of 
the civil wars, was found the dust of that 
king, some relicks of cloth of gold, a large 
gold ring, and a small silver chalice.” 

We have no hesitation in affirming, 
that the chalice is an indubitable attes- 
tation of an Ecf^csiastic, and the ring 
of a Bishop ; and conjecture that the 
tomb may have had some such second 
tenant, after the King’s |boiies were 
translated to his shrine. 

*Mr. Cassan, in his account of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bishops, siiows that 
they were appointed by the King, 
without any papal interference what- 
ever, and that Bishop W*ina (A. D. 
()()0), was the first whom historical 
writers nftmtion us having been guilty 
of Simony, mhnoynn’ed he «ry^.v, .but 
be forgets Simoif Magus, whence it 
was taken. 

— • 

^ Dec. Scriptorcs, 2577. 
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In p. 243 Mr. Cassan gives us, from 
Bishop Tanner, a list of tl^e records 
relating to the two Colleges at Win- 
chester and Oxford. Justice to a most 
excellent Antiquary and Herald in- 
duces us to observe that the Bishop 
was not the Author of this collection, 
but only Kie copyist of Vincent’s b»rge 
and valuabtb Manuscript, of wl^ich we 
know two copies^ the Harleian, and 
that in the Heralds’ College, we pre- 
sume the original. 

In p. 256 we find, that 

The arms of [Cardinal] Beaufort are 
carved in stone, on a pdlur in tlie south 
cross aisle, and, by the remiuning sculpture 
on each side, it appears to be done for 
strings pendant, and platted in a true-lover's 
knot, from a (cardinal's hat placed over 
them.** 

In the blazon of a Cardinal’s arms 
the hat is placed above the crest, and 
two ornamental strings issue from the 
crown, and divide on each side into 
knots, the upper like true-lover’s knots, 
and the lower smaller, no less than ten 
tassels, one, two, three, and four being 
appended to each string. 

Mr. Cassan very properly rejects the 
imputation of wicked life attached to 
the memory of Cardinal Beaufort, and 
so beautifully depicted by Shakspeare. 
The Cardinal was the greatest politi- 
cian of his day, and men of great 
strength of niind and knowledge of 
mankind are often calumniated for ir- 
religion because they do not show their 
piety like old women, and disdain hy- 
pocrisy. But there is no reason for 
thinking that a man of business is, as 
such, an irreligious man. In p. 275 
we find that the buildings, at Tates- 
hall, of Ralph Lord Crum well were 
adorned with figures of purses, in re- 
ference to his office of Lord High 
Treasurer of Englandi^ and in p. 276, 
that the royal seals, badges of the ofiice 
of the Lord Chancellor, were three: 
viz. ** a large one of gold ; another ; 
and one smaller silver, in three la- 
ther bags,” kept under the Chancel- 
lor’s own seal. 

The two porters [of Magdalen Col- 
lege] were to be likewise barbers, and 
to snave diligently the president 'and 
other members of the college, (p. 299.) 
In the endowment of the* Vicar of 
Maxtoke we find a parlour and laun- 
der among his necessary attendants.—- 
Dugd. Warw. 732. The clerical cos- 
tume of the Tonsure required the bar- 


ber’s aid ; and the profession is one of 
great conseq^uence in the old statutes of 
the University of Oxford. 

In p. 304, It is said, 

** The fashion of placing images on tombs, 
standing in small chapels, or sepulchres in 
churches, is said to have been invented, or 
introduced into England, by an Abbot of 
Evesham called I’liotnas of Marlborough, 
who died in 1 236.” 

They are earlier; and we doubt 
whether the precise period can be 
accurately ascertained. 

It appears that Bishop Courtenay’s 
enormous bell, at Kxeier, weighing 
12,500 lbs. was (and is, we presume) 
rung by means of a double wheel and 
two ropes. P, 315. 

Mr. Cassan exercises great sagacity 
in detecting errors and misrepresenta- 
tions. One appears to have escaped 
him. Dean Watson, in the sickness 
ofdlishop Horne, promised the Karl of 
Leicester 200/. not to be made Bishop 
of Winchester; which station he, 
however, acquired (ii. 33). We are 
inclined to discredit the story alto- 
gether; hut if there be any foundation 
for it, think that the oiler could not 
have been made but with a view to 
obtain the preferment. 

We have a curious specimen of the 
iasle and strange feeling of some men, 
in the instance of Bishop Cooper. Sir 
John Harington says, 

** He married a wife in Oxford, for that 
special just cause (I bad almost said only 
cause) why clergymen should marry, viz. for 
avoiding of sin. Melius est erdm nuberc 
qu'im uri** 

His wife was a rank adulteress, and 

** The whole Universitie, in reverence to 
the man, and indignity of the matters, 
offered him to se|)arate his wife from him 
by public authority, aud so let him free, 
being the innocent party. But he would 
by no means agree thereto, alleging he 
knew his own infirmity, that he might not 
live unmarried ; and to divorce and marry 
again, he could not charge his conscience 
with so great a scandal." ii. 38. 

How diflerent were the feelings of 
Milton, if it be true, as reported in 
p. 185, that his wife was frail; and 
that this unfortunate incident produced 
** Samson Agonistes.’’ 

We are surprised at Mr. Cassan’s 
apologising for Bishops turning sol- 
diers (p. 193, 194). It is full as absurd 
as would be vindicating a modest wo- 
man’s walking about the streets in 
breeches ; anef the service which any 
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Bishop couTd thus render is very 
trifling compared with the injury such 
folly must do to religion and the epis- 
copal office in public opinion. 

Here we shall leave this work, which 
does Mr. Cassan great credit for his 
diligence in collecting information, 
sagacity in penetrating errors, and can- 
dour in softening censure. . We wish 
that he had placed his references at the 
bottom of the page, instead of incor- 
porating them with the text, because 
It gives the work the air of a collection 
of notes. Now and then, but rarely, 
we find an instance of carelessness, and 
we only mention it that the author 
may avoid any future commission of 
.such iis the following: 

“ Here [at Wolseley Palace] the Bishop 
of Chester was imprisoned thirty-eight years 
by Edward 111., at the instiption of his 
favourite, Piers Gavestone.’* P. 339 . 

If Edward 111. be a misprint •for 
Edward 11., then Ac, Edward the «SV- 
cond, only reigned twenty years and a 
half; if it be Edward ihe Third, then 
Piers Gavestone was not his favourite, 
for lie was beheaded before this Edward 
ascended the throne. 

In biographical writings these arc 
errors especially to be avoided ; because 
attention to accuracy is as con.sist- 
ent a part of it, as plain enunciation, 
not siammering, is of speech. 


8. Sermons, desigii/ed to correct some of the 
principal Doctrinal Errors (if the present 
Times, and to promote Christian Unity 
anti Church-membership. By the Rev, 
Stpjihen Hyde Cassan, A.M. Hvo.p.ssj, 


MU. CASSAN, with very earnest 
and solid argiunciits, shows that the 
church is not a proper stage for moun- 
tebanks ; and that it«is a place for lay- 
ing down and expounding the law, 
lot for making it. Evangelical em- 
ikicUm Mr. Cassan recommends to 
be chv;cked by refusal of nomina- 
tions or titles to candidates for orders 
not of decided orthodox principles 
1^9)- Melhodistn, he slfows from 
the evidence tyen of Neal himself, to 
he only resuscitaied Puritanism (p.l33). 
The Bible Suciny he calls an organ 
of schism (p. 14/). Universal educa- 
tion, like universal suffrage, is, he says, 
too levelling to be safe ; for 

The indiscriminate eduution of the 
people, the establishment of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, a London University, {risum 
tencatis. Amici end the rest of these liberal 
Whiggeries> by tending to make the people 


imagine themselves ^ wiser than their 
teachers,' and greater than their rulers, 
must ultiAately sap the foundation of all 
obedience ; while the boasted ‘ march of 
mind,* by inducing every man to * think,' 
as he calls it, fur himself, induces him also 
to arraign the conduct of public men, and 
the measures of Government." Jp, 349 .) 

Of Evangelical Quackcr^Mr. Cai- 
salt says, 

** This kind of holiness, if traced to its 
source, will be found none other than re- 
suscitated Puritanism. Its votaries do not 
estimate the practical virtues at their true 
value, and do not enforce them with suffi- 
cient, if any, endeavour, llie teachers of 
it incessantly magnify the necessity and ad- 
vantages of faith; hut the faith of which 
they speak, and which they dignify by the 
name of * the religion of the heart,* seems 
to consist more in feeling^ than in con vie* 
tion, rather in warm enthusiastic sentiments 
of piety than in the clear knowledge or the 
ardent love of the social duties; of good 
works they speak as objects of secondary 
importance, and too often < as of filthy 
rags,* of no iinportatice at all. The ban- 
ner, which iwaves aloft from the citadel of 
Evangelicism, inscribed in legible characters 
with the captivating motto, * Faith without 
works,* cannot but allure those who wish to 
unite God and Mammon.*’ pp. 37 374 . 

Now a religion which does not in- 
culcate practical morality has a most 
pernicious operation, because it is mo- 
rality alone Iroin which society derives 
benetii; and though salvation cannot 
be reckoned of debt, but of favour, yet 
inoruUty is us essential a part of religion 
as the blood is of life. We could 
name parts of England where I'^van- 
gclisin has. long prevailed, and not 
produced the slightest amelioration of 
manners ; on the contrary, it has only 
propagated a notion that the Atonement 
was intended purposely to cover and 
excuse vice. 

We warmly recommend Mr. Uas- 
san’s Sermons to the orthodox clergy 
and sensible laity ; and we ho|ie tliut 
they will meet with the attention 
which they deserve ; but certain it is, 
Aiai through the medium of the press 
the most foolish and mischievous nos< 
trums in religion and politics are daily 
circulated and speciously piiHfed. 


.9. Shemtood Foiesl, ami other Pocins, by 
Robert Mlllhousc. London, Hunter. 
1827. • 

WE have had fretjuent occasion nr 
speabuf the Poems of Millhousc in 
terms of praibc and admiration ; and on 
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each occaBlon of -his appearance, we 
have thought it necessary to apprise 
our readers, as we be^ leave tb repeat, 
that, once a corporal in the Sherwood 
Foresters, he is now a weaver at Not- 
tingham, earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by the labour of the loom, and 
solacing tfcv horrors of poverty and of 
unmerited neglect by the visit|itiGins 
of the Muse. We are aware how 
many pretenders to such inheritance, 
many who have mistaken their own 
windy crudities for the divine afflatus, 
have offered themselves to public no- 
tice, and have fallen, as they deserved 
to fall, unheeded and unknown. 
Would to God wc could say that they, 
who by the mere force of genius and 
of natural talent have commanded the 
admiration of the world, and have 
won the unfading laurel, had escaped 
unscathed in the bitter conflict be- 
tween mind and matter. It would be 
trite to pursue the inquiry, but among 
modern instances we may cite Burns 
and Bloomfield, who, having blazed as 
meteors in the hemisphere of poetry, 
have expired in the darkness of obscu- 
rity ami neglect. It is, if possible, to 
prevent such a fearful consuinmation 
to a man of genius,, whose feelings have 
been refined into a sonsibility inse- 
parable from the poetical temperament, 
that vve venture an unsolicited appeal. 
W’c have perused his Sherwood Forest 
with admiration for all that he has 
achieved, and with a fearful misgiving 
that it may have been achieved by him 
in vain. To his honour he it recorded, 
llnit he has never debased the divine 
spirit within him to pander to any 
unholy purpose. If, in the order of 
Providence, he shall still remain un- 
friended by the affluent, or unsup- 
ported by ilie wise and good, still, in 
iiis sphere, he will hefiq^alh an inhe- 
lilance to his children, of which they 
may be proud— talents held in pledge 
for the promotion of virtue, and exer- 
cised only for the iiiiprovcmciit of his 
kind. On every occasion of Mill-* 
house’s appearance his cfl'oris arc more 
vigorous and more Matured. We will 
(|UOte hut the opening stanza of his 
jircsent Poem, and wc are persuaded 
that its perusal will kindle a feeling of 
applause for the poet, and ol synnpathy 
for tile man. 

“ IVelve moons IiavewaxecI and ivaned; the 
infant year 

Hath wept her tears into the violet’s b^I, 
Recalling them i'^ sweetness ; summer fair 
Hath pierced the bottom of the purest dell. 


And left a emile tliere; aUd the morning 
swell 

Of autumn galee has made the green leaf 
sear; 

And wintry tempests rung creation’s knell, 
And shrouded her in snows ; since wither- 
ing care. 

Threw o’er my dearest themes oblivion and 
despair.” 

10. Letter to the H'orshipful Committee of 
the Corporalitm tf London, for carryinjg 
into execution the Acts of Parliament for 
rendcri7ig more commodious^ and Jot belter 
regulating the Port <f London, upon the 
subject oj the Obstructimis to the Namga- 
tion of the River Thames between Deptford 
and London Bridge. B^o. pp, 39. 

MR. HALL [the author] pointsout 
some dangerous shoals, one opposite 
the Red House at Deptford, a second 
abreast of Alderman Atkins’s Wharf 
at liimchousc Reach, a tliird at Lime- 
house opposite the West India Dock 
entrance, a fourth opposite Lime-Kiln 
Dock, and minor shoals and inequali- 
ties in the bed of the river, between 
Union-Stairs and the Custom-House 
(p. 7). Now wc think iliat these are 
very serious grievances, not only from 
mischief to the shipping, but from the 
contingent possibilily, when the depth 
of the river is more equalized hy the 
free passage of tiic New Bridge, that 
the said shoals, if neglected, may iilti- 
mately form islands, and so destroy the 
port of London. Mr. Hall further 
points out the dilFicuIiics of ihc transit- 
way from the bad manner of mooring 
the colliers, &c. ’I'hese are evils, bolli 
as concerns life and properly, which 
demand immediate notice ; and Mr. 
Hall’s pamphlet having matter of such 
importance to rccqmincnd its perusal, 
we trust that it will not fail to enm- 
iiiand the attention which it deserves. 

■ 

1 1 , Remarks on the Mustard Tree mi^diaied 
in the Neio Testament, Join Frost, 
F.A.S. F,L.S. ^e. ^-c. life. wm. pp, 22. 
coloured Plate. 

MR. FROST contends,^ that the 
inuslard-lree of the >ew Testament 
cannot apply to Shapis nigra of any 
species of that genus; hut is the Phy- 
tolacca dodecanATU. We think that 
he has clearly made out his case. In- 
cidentally flit p. 11), Mr. Frost no- 
tices a common error of painters, who, 
ill repieaentations of scenes in Palestine, 
put trees of their own country utterly 
unknown in the former. 
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IS. Slfie Diversions (f the Field, called 
Sporting^ inconsistent with the Morality 
of the Old and New Testaments, Extract^ 
edfrom Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism, 12mo. pp. 23. 

IT is unquestionable, that sporting 
partakes of the nature of killing ani> 
nials by torture, and that it cannot in 
the abstract be vindicated ; but if, as U 
is said, it is a main inducement for 
country gentlemen to reside upon their 
estates, of two evils sporting is the 
least. There is such a thing as ennui, 
and the love of pleasure and the love of 
action, being insurmountable princi- 
ples, “ better sporting than w’orse.*’ 
People cannot, at least will not, live 
in the country without amusements ; 
and if they desert it, what becomes of 
the poor in their parishes, and the 
tradesmen in the adjacent .towns ? Is 
all this mischief to be risked for the * 
sake of a few hares and rabbits, and 
after it is incurred only to enable stoats, 
foxes, and weasels, most indefatigable 
and perennial sportsmen, to abound, 
and ultimately attack ibe farmer’s 
• poultry? Has not Providence check- 
ed the prolific increase of these ani- 
mals by incumbering them with na- 
tural enemies? Could corn be grown 
if they w'ere permitted iiideliniiely to 
increase? The same false logic ap- 
plies to the pilchard and herring fish- 
eries. The victims are followed by 
gormandizing porpoises, and man 
only takes what the others would not 
spare. And with regard to terrestrial 
animals, subjects of sporting, why 
should not man have them as well as 
vermin, for one or the other will ; and 
if a gentleman destroys one hare, he 
preserves the lives of six, in order to 
keep his manor well-stockeci, and lays 
traps for the vermin, that his game 
may not have further destruction. 
Tpon the whole, these animals fare 
better through sporting than they 
could do without it. The argument of 
the |)amphlet is therefore founded upon 
false principles, and the exemplication 
of it would be only to produce a vast 
increase of foxes, weasels, stoats, rats, 
and hawks, ** who would laugh and 
grow fat.’’ 


13. Observations on Captain F, B. Head's 
lli'ports, relative to the Failureqf IheldXo de 
la Plata Mining Association, uilh addi- 
tional Remarks; and an Appendix of 
original Documents, By Lieut, Grosve- 


oor Bimster, R,N., Agent in the Service 
, of the AssocStion, 8vo, pp, 146, 

OUR readers have doubtless heard 
of peoples’ selling the skin before they 
had caught the bear,’’ and according to 
Capt. Andrews, the mining ^ocia- 
tions were got up in London ^thout 
any pieviyus possession of iSincs or 
knowledge of the subject, in its local 
operation. Of course, errors were inevi- 
table ; all jiarlies shift the blame from 
each others shoulders, and commence 
a violent paper war. The gallant 
Lieutenant attacks the gallant Captain. 
Tros Tyriusve, must be our decision ; 
and the best part of the business is the 
conclusion, “ that Mr. Uunstcr has 
got out ores that will give him upwards 
of 400,000 dollars.” Let this process 
be continued, and matters will be soon 
made up. 


14. The Parish Priest. A Sermon preached at 
Margam, Sept, 17» 1827, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Rev, C. H. Lord 
Bishop of Landaif. By'W ,B. Knight, 
A, M, Chancellor of the Diocese, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop, 
Printed at the request of hi^ Lordship and 
the Clergy present. 6j^o. pp. 32. 

IF ever any philanthropic object de- 
serves peculiar attention, it is the im- 
poverished stale of the Welsh Clergy. 
It is utterly impossible for them to 
support the character of Divines upon 
their wretched incomes. We have 
heard, that they arc obliged sometimes 
to deal in horses, and pursue incon- 
gruous avocations to obtain a liveli- 
hood. We have our information from 
a clerical Welsh magistrate, who re- 
fused to sign the testimonials of uCler- 
gvman who was, by trade, a jockey. 
We understand Mr. Knight’s Sermon 
in the following paragraph, to convey a 
broad hint. 

Do they, in any sense of the word, 
fulfil the Ordination vow, and give them- 
selves wlPolly to the office — do they apply 
themselves wholly to this one thing, and lay 
aside the study of the world and of the 
flesh, who are, for the most part, engaged in 
avocations alien to the clerical profession,** 
&;c, p. 23. 

The good wishes and edifying dis- 
courses of Mr. Knight will have little 
avail while education in*\Vales is neg- 
lected as it is, and the remuneration 
of the Clergi^ not, in some instances, 
even parish-pay. W’e know W^dsh 
habits well. Sectaries have introduced 
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all the forms of gi^liness without the 
power thereof. The pe^le have no 
Dias towards reason or refinement^ and 
measure the merits of a Clergyman by 
the quota of his fanaticism, a result 

S urely of ignorance or weakness. Mr. 

[nignw, whose Sermon justly deserves 
praise, *'will forgive us ftjr V^marks 
founded on honourable intentions and 
public duty. 

IS, A Sernum preached in All Saints* Church, 
Northampton, on JVednesday% July 4, 
1 827, at the Third Anniversary of the tuH) 
Northampton Committees in aid of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Paris, By 
the Right Rev. Charles James Blumfield, 
D.D. Lord Bishop o/‘Chester. 8vo.pp.24. 

AT a time when many enthusiastic 
Clergymen are raffling for pre-emi- 
nence, and, sorry are we to say, try to 
load the dice with unwise trash and 
false notions borrowed from Sectaries,* 
it is a great public good to have a 
standard of reference in regard to legi- 
timate doctrine and conduct. Such a 
standard is die Society for promoting 
Christian Knowlefdge. It is conducted 
by the best informed Theologians in 
the nation, and while it gives to God 
the things which arc God’s, it meddles 
not with those concerns of C’opsar’s 
which do not belong to it ; in other 
words, it does not use the public jircss 
ill mingling with religion political 
error. For it is to be remembered tlrit 
such is now the influence of the perio- 
dical press over the public mind, that, 
ivere there not a seasonable controul 
exercised over opinion in state matters 
by a cautious and well-informed Se- 
nate, and in thine of religion by an 
Established C’hurch, chaos would come 
again, and the old Anarch’s gain of 
havock, spoil, and ruin would soon 
follow. The Christian Knowledge 
Society never makes a shuttlctock of 
the Bible; but places it, with a due 
regard for its sacred character, upon 
the pedestal of the Reformation, and 
reverently presents to its visitors and 
readers the best possible explanations 
6f its holy contents. Where else can 
we find a lestijjg- place for the ark of 

* It is well known that many Clergymen 
of this kind make no hesita^on of calum- 
niating the Liturgy, and misinterpreting the 
AAicles. 


our salvation? Certainly not m any 
lace infested with the perpetual hurly 
urly and uproar of conflicting factions. 
It would be a pre-eminent absurdity 
to give any man a tool of trade and 
then to say that the thing itself leaches 
the proper use of it. Yet such a pre- 
posterous doctrine is that which would 
give a man a Bible and withhold every 
means of understanding it. In refer- 
ence to such incongruous, and fan- 
tastic, and unsubstantial structures, as 
this enlightened Prelate calls them, his 
Lordship says, 

“ While, therefore, we teach them, as 
members of a refurmed Church, that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the sourer of 
a Christian’s saving knowledge, and the 
basis of a Christian’s hopes, we perceive 
that, for that very reason, a right interpre- 
tation of the Bible is of unspeakable im- 
, portance to them, and therefore wc direct 
them, not by constraint, hut by the force uf 
reason and argument, to that interpretation 
which we ourselves must believe, if we arc 
consistent in our own profession, to be the 
true interpretation of Scripture. We arc 
es])cciallv desirous of placing in the bands of 
those who arc possessed uf the written 
word of God, that book, the peculiar glory 
of the English Church, which at once ex- 
plains that sacred wrird, and practically di- 
rects the conscience to its warnings, and 
embodies its consolations, and fixes it in 
the heart — I mean the Book of Coininoti 
Prayer, which enables the pious Christian 
to profit hy the comfortable opportunity of 
the Lord’s day, and to pray with the spirit 
and the undeistanding, 

I^t me now aj>pcal to your pious and 
benevolent feelings hy the statement of a 
single fact. In the course of last year this 
Society has sent abroad, into every side and 
corner of the land — the cottage, the school, 
the hospital, the prison — mure than 15,000 
religious boolts and tracts. Supposing that 
each tliecic hud found one reader, how 
groat must bo the good which it has done.” 

pp. 10, 17. 

IG. A Sermon, preached at the Chapel, 
denham, Kent, in support of the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. Bu the Rev. W, Orccr, 
A.B. 9vu.pp.Q0. ^ 

MR. ORGER’s Evangelical ale is 
not bad, but it is too frothy for us, 
who prefer Orthodox “ brown stout.” 
We will not, however, depreciate the 
Author’s zeal and eloquence, whicli 
are well shown in the following pas- 
sa^ concerning the conversion of the 
Hindoos. 
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** Oh I theoj by those domestic ties 
which are your best earthly pleasures as 
men ; by that proverbial comfort which en- 
dears your homes to you as Englishmen { 
by your peace and joy in this Sabbath of 
rest and worship as Christians ; by all that 
we enjoy and th^ need, take from them, by 
the blessing of God, their idolatry, and give 
them your God and Saviour to worship; 
take from them their rites, degraded by im- 
purity and contaminated with human blood, 
and give them the untainted, simple homage, 
and the one sufficient atonement of the 
Lamb of Calvary; give them order for 
anarchy, morality for licentiousness; and 
drag from the rising waters the shuddering 
victim ; extinguish the horrid pile that con- 
sumes the living with the dead ; send forth 
the Preacher and give them the Bible ; give 
them the hope of heaven through their 
Redeemer, to quell the pride of prosperity, 
and to cheer the gloom of adversity, and to 
lighten the pain of suffering; for these, 
too, arc of the other sheep, which are to b^ 
with us, of one fold and one shepherd.'* 
P. ID. 


1 7. Yes and No, A Novel, in 2 vols. 

1 8. Herbert Lacy, A Novel, in 3 vols, Col- 
burn, 1827. 

WE have classed these two Novels 
together, as they bear a very close re- 
semblance to each other in many 
essential particulars: they are both 
written by Authors living in the 
scenes they describe, and may be taken 
as very faithful portraits of fashionable 
life. They owe the great interest they 
excite to tne entire conviction of the 
readers, that the characters described 
have a real existence, and not to any 
intricacy of plot, or ingenuity of struc- 
ture. They are written in an easy and 
sumelimes elegant style; redeeming 
cvery-day occurrences froTn insipidity, 
by the graceful tone in which such 
occurrences are related. 

The first is written by Lord Nor- 
manby, a young nobleman of high 
character and ^reat promise. It is an 
attempt to exhibit in powerful contrast 
two characters, both of which are 
common enough in the world. The 
one, lively, affstble, easy of access, and 
of an indolent mind, suffering himself 
to he placed, unresistingly, under the 
guidance of others, of course a tool 
and a dupe. The other, distrustful 
and suspicious ; attributing the worst 
motives to the most innocent actions, 
and embittering his own peace and the 
happiness of otners, by a temper which 
will endure nothing in the way of sur- 


render and concession. Of these, the 
noble authoif has constructed a very in- 
teresting tale, with a moral, which 
** he who runs may read.*’ 

Herbert Lacy is the production of 
Mr. Lister, a young man moving also 
in the circles onasliion, and desgffhing, 
with |hiich elegance, domestic scenes 
and every-day life. The materials he 
has concocted are not new, but they 
arc wrought into a very entertaining 
tale. The volumes abound with very 
vivid pictures of the employments and 
pastimes of aristocratic lainilies in the 
country, and inculcate lessons of high 
and noble feelings, in an age when 
such examples are by no means un- 
necessary, and in a generation of 
female trlflers and dandified sensualists. 
Against the latter much keen and gen- 
tlemanly satire is directed, and the 
author has a very nice perception of all 
that is generous in conduct, and virtu- 
ous in morals. His heroines are fcMiii- 
ninc, gentle, and delicate from princi- 
ple ; his heroes distiimuished by that 
negative, and yet dimcult, virtue, the 
absence of all selfishness. 

We are much disposed to encourage 
such productions as tho^ we are now 
considering, nor shpuld we be afraid 
of placing these volumes in the hands 
of the most fastidious. They will 
greatly lend to throw contempt on 
thode abominations of the ^Lnerva 
press which have done so much mis- 
chief to the heads and hearts of females 
in tlie middle ranks of life. Here 
there is no sickly sentimentality, no 
false pictures of manners, no masque- 
rading vices assuming the garb of vir- 
tues, But we have virtue teaching by 
example, and “the living manners*' 
painted by those who see what they 
describe. ^ 

And above, all, we hail with 
pleasure these indications of patrician 
literature, superseding the frivolous 
pursuits of modern men of fashion. 
The k>ve of letters, in the high, is a 
more welcome proof to us of the 
“ March of Intellect,*’ than any of 
the precocious effusions of childhood, 
or tW matured nonentities of mecha- 
nics. Nevertheless, the warning we 
have once given, may not be unneces- 
sary even now ; the toe of the plebeian, 
in the walks of scieifte, is on the heel 
of the University graduate; and, if it 
serve to ^quicken his pace, whose 
opportunities are greater, whose re- 
sources are more unfettered, and whose 
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strength is iiiore solid, we 'shall not 
regret that he has been ‘•'galled ” Into 
speed, and has left his pursuer behind. 


19 . Stmksperian Catalogue oj aUihe Books^ 

Parr^tJetSf ^c, relative to Shakspeare. 

Bvo.ppif69. John Wilson. ^ t 

IT is true, as the author of this little 
volume has observed, in a very well 
written preface, that there is an avidity 
of appetite for Shaksperian relics; 
which, while it exhibits an idolatrous 
fondness for its object, affords a strong 
temptation to fraud, and presents a 
profitable speculation to the multiplier 
of manuscripts, portraits, and other 
discreditable forgeries. 

Passing over the well-known at- 
tempts of Mr. Ireland, which arc 
here detailed with accuracy, there is 
an amusing exposure of the fabrication 
of celebrated portraits. It is too long 
for our pages, nor would it be ouite 
fair to the publisher of this little 
volume to extract it. We recommend 
the purchase of the Book to all lovers 
of Shakspeare, and where are they 
not? For we hold him who preserves 
the shrine of the Bard from mercenary 
rofanation, in nd less esteem than 
im who restores the original text 
from the superincumbent rubbish and 
obscurity which time and ignorance 
have heaped upon it. This Catalogue 
is well worth the purchase. 


90. Longinust a Tragedy, in Jive j^cts. The 
Funeral qf the Right Hon. George Canning. 
Lines to the Jllemory qf Sir J. C. Hiijpis- 
ley, Bart, and other Poems, By Jacob 
Jones, esq. qf the Inner Temple, and 
formerly o/'Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. 
8vo. pp, 69> Hurs^ 

IF we were disposed to find fault, 
this production would afford us some 
room, and we think that the author 
would have acted more wisely in delay- 
ing its publication. The conception is 
good, the plot well laid, and the inter- 
est lively, and some of the characters 
are well drawn ; yet there is little 
freedom of style, and the speeches are 
not effective. 

The story is founded on the death of 
Longinus, the ^Philosopher, and so 
highly does the author esteem him, as 
to have paraphrased sever^ passages 
from his work : so he tells us in the 


preface, but we do not recognise them, 
arid cannot take the trouble to verify 
them.* The public will not dispute 
the fact, and we fear they would not ap- 
preciate it. Longinus is the prominent 
character among the men, as Zen .la 
is among the women. The chanxter 
of the Philosopher is well sustained, 
and those features which are added by 
the author are truly ornamental ; we 
mean particularly his conduct to iEmy- 
lia, whose gratitude and progressive 
affection for him forms the chief 
beauty of the play. Indeed, we were 
so interested in this contrivance, as to 
regret it was invented, and not histori- 
cal. 

We must give a few extracts, or we 
shall not have discharged our trust. 

True magnanimity: 

“ Think not of what is lost, but what is 
• left.” 

The external character of Longinus : 
“ Austere, and unfamiliar with a smile ! ” 

^mylia suspects that her secret 
attachment is hopeless : 

“ Longinus is her favourite ? perhaps 
She weat to vow, never to wed again. 

Think you ’twas so? she ne’er will wed 
again ? ” 

She describes the Philosopher: 

“ I shrink, as in the presence of a God; 

He is all soul ; an impress, not of earth, 

Is stamped in every lineament, and moulds 
His human semblance, more than half divine, 
A king, indeed, in kingliness of mind ! 
Would that I were a yueen.” 

She implores Aureliaii to release 
Longinus : 

“ He will live for ever, 
Recorded to the last posterity. — 

Let not your glorious name go coupled down 
With Ills, as his destroyer.” 

The scene in which the Son of 
Zenohia swears eternal enmity to Rome, 
is borrowed from Punic History. A 
few arbitrary changes of accents are 
observable, and the name of Zenobia’s 
husband is affectedly called Ondena- 
ihus. The Poems we must be excused 
from quoting. But we have no doubt 
that the Author’s maturer productions 
will do credit to his name. 


* A perusal of Mr. Knox’s Essay on 
Longinus, would have led him to doubt 
whetlier he was really the author of the 
Treatise on the Sublime. 
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S 1 . The first twenty-eight Odes of Anacreon 
in Greek and in En^ish, and in both lan- 
guages in Prose as well as in Versef with 
kanorum Notes, a Grammatical Analysis, 
and a Lexicon, By Juhn Broderick 
Roche, M,D, and A.M, Sfc, ISfc, 

MAY there not be exquisite liqueurs 
in sentiment as in potables? It there 
are, they are to be round in Anacreon, 
the finest Voluptuary that ever wrote. 
M e cannot, indeed, approve of men 
who devote themselves to women and 
wine, blit we can no more hale Ana- 
creon than we can Jack Falsiaff. 
Anacreon, however, refined upon plea- 
sure far beyond the lanohing Knipjht. 
He pives us the Icau idml of senbualily 
— llic general personification of the 
insanirr luhvl of that little fat Epicu- 
rean, Horace. 

’Eyw Tou ^vonov 
Kai Ton fjLvpov 
Kai rni 

OthiD jLtflSHQVa*. p. 104. 

Wo shall not give the translation, 
b«'Caiise we by no means approve hanil- 
ing a ph rod I j) lacs round the table. 
Wv shall only make one more remark. 
After Anacreon no man can bear our 
course, amatory, and convivial stmgs, 
unless he prefers a sparrow to a dove, 
and l)ecr to wine. 

We shall now touch upon a pleasure 
which we can discuss without a tug of 
the car from Prudence, viz. the sincere 
joy which we feel at the publication of 
the (dassics in the form adopted by 
Dr. Roche. He gives us (i.) the Greek 
text from the best authorities; (ii.) the 
same text arranged in the prose or li- 
teral order, for the use of learners ; 
(iii.) a translation in English rhyme 
[by the way, full of “ ilinnghts that 
breathe, and words that burn’’] (iv.) 
n literal translation in prose, in which 
the ellipses of the original are supplied, 
and the points of difl'eience between 
llie Greek and English languages 
pointed out; (v.) Variorum Notes, for 
the most pari in English, selected from 
the best Editors and Commentators. 
[These are f.ir too verbose. The Coni- 
nientatorb quoted often indulge a mere 
common place.] (vi.) A Graminalical 
Analysis, in which all the original 
Greek words are parsed for the use of 
learners; and (vii.) a Lexicon, in 
which the same words are all fully ex- 
plained so as to supersede the necessity 
of a separate (ireek Lexicon. 

Gent. Mao. January, 1828 . 
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That females and readers ignorant 
of Greek ma/form a complete idea of 
the delicious nectar of Anacreon, in 
words purely his own, we will give 
the literal translation of his Ode to 
the Rose, where there is no indelicacy, 
— only a waltz in the end. ^ 
Let^\i8 blend with Bacchus th# Rose, 
the [flower]* of the Loves. Fitting to our 
temples the beautiful- leaved Rose, let us 
drink, gaily laughing. O ' Hose, most sur- 
passing flower ! O ! Rose, nursling of 
Spring! Roses are delightful even to Gods. 
The Boy of Cytherea, dancing with the 
Graces, intwines roses with his beautiful 
ringlets. Crown me, then, and I will strike 
the lyre ; and, being adorned with rosy 
clmplets, 1 will dance near thy shrine, O 
Bacchus, with a full-hosumed Maid.**— 
pp. 40 , 41 . 

We would recommend Translators 
of Anacreon into vcise not to elongate 
Mhe measure used in the original. It 
is death to the circct. 

— ♦ — 

22. Thought not a Function of the Brain; a 
reply to the Arguments Jur Afaiermh wi 
advanced by Mr, VV. Lawrence w hts 
Lectures on Physiology, Hvo. pp, 80 . 

IT is strange that men rannol con- 
ceive existence without silhstanlialily, 
when they see their ftces in a looking- 
glass ; and it is equally strange that 
philosopliers do not see that the intel- 
lectual faculties are necessary append- 
ages to animation and self-agency. 
Grotins s.^ys, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for an inferior to unclerslaiid a 
superior being, unless by rommunica- 
lion from the Jailer. No matter w’hat- 
cver possessc') in .sc inielleciuai powers; 
for it has no self-agency when unor- 
ganized or inanimate. It is passive 
only. No man producing heuuiiful 
sounds from a musical instrument can 
.say, that such sound# are inherent in 
catgut or wire, but that they are pro- 

t ierties annexed lo sound, a reaniy, 
)nt a nonentity, which properties are 
direclejl by mechanical means from 
certain vibrations of air. In short, the 
jiowers, or properties of matter, ani- 
mate or inanimate, arc qualities an- 
nexed to it by the divine Qeing ; which 
qualities exnibit themselves through 
material organs; and whether the 
brain or the great toe be the organ 
matters not, because the question con- 
cerns not the means out the power, 
not the telescope but the eye. Our 
author reasons well, and also does well 
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to question such wretchfd philosophy 
os that of materializing ideas, which 
are only , shadows. That man is a 
Middle, and that ideas play upon him, 
is not doubiiiil ; hot the brain can 
never be more than the fiddlestick, not 
the dliTormer. 

' — t • 

Sa. Sketches o/Hoyti, from the exjwhion of 
the French to the. Death of Chrietophe. 
DifW.W. Harvey, of Queens Coll. Cam- 
bridge. 6vo.pp,4l(i, 

THIS work is a reflection in a glass, 
of the folly and misery ofRevolutionary 
France. The dogma that all men are 
free, caused the Negroes to expect 
emancipation immediately, and im- 
prudent management occasioned them 
to rise. The scenes which followed 
exactly assimilate the horrors of the 
F.rench repuhlicun period, and ihe 
military despotism of the Consular and 
Imperial Government. Such is the 
character of the incidents which the 
author narrates in a well-digcsied form. 
His object is to show, however, that 
the presumed physical inferiority of 
the Negro race is without foundation, 
and that the Africans, in a free slate, 
resolve thenfselves, with the greatest 
ease, into Eurofieaii habits. To men- 
tion one particular which lias hc€*n 
disputed, he shows that they do as 
much or more work for wages, as free 
labourers, than any compulsion has 
yet extorted from them when in a state 
of slavery. In short, he represents 
them as gradually advancing towards 
perfect civilization and refinement. 

Dessalines and Christoplie were ex- 
ecrable disgusting tyrants ; and that 
the French should commit such palp- 
able political follies as they did in re- 
gard to this island, is inexplicable upon 
atiy other supposition than the national 
vanity, which has repeatedly led them 
to think, that whatever measure was 
taken, success was certain, if it were 
but French. 

There is nothing new in the History 
of man, or of civil and political benefit 
to this country, which requires us to 
enter into further details of the work. 
We shall therefore only make two ex- 
tracts. 

Christoplie canonized himself, hy 
founding an order of Saint Henry, and 
instituted a blaA mobility of Dukes, 
Lords, &c* This sadly inconvenienced 
J)ohn Bull, for our author s^s, 

Engliihmen felt a reluctance to ad- 
dress « Negro as his Lordship, or a Mulatto 
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as hif Grace, which neither custom nor 
constraint could overcome.’' p. 1 44. 

The following results attended the 
promulgation of Liberty and Equality. 

''Servants considered themselves on an 
equal footing with him wliom they served : 
and if asked why they did not call him mos^ 
ter, a title they never used, their usual re- 
ply was, * If he is my master, I am his 
slave; but there are no slaves in this 
country, we are all fiee and equal.' To 
render their conduct in this instance, still 
more absurd, they often deemed themselves 
insulted hy those who should omit to ad- 
dress them as Monsieur iir MademoiseUv. 
At the same time they gave their opinions 
on subjects on which their employers were 
conversing with their friends, and offered 
their advice in matters in uliich they were 
in DO wise concerned, with a degiec of nili- 
ciousness and self-importance, as intolerable 
sometimes as it was amusing at others. 
While waiting at table they often obtruded 
their remarks, utterly unconscious of their 
absurdity or the impropriety of their for- 
wardness; and made their observations on 
the persons and dress of those on whom tliey 
waited with a freedom at times quite pro- 
voking." p. 282. 

♦ 

24 . The History and Antiquities of Weston 

Fuvell, tn the County of Northampton. 

Hy John Cole, Editor of Uerniana, iH*c. 

Buo. pp, 6*8. only 60 copies printed* 

W ESTON FAVELL is remarkable 
for having been the church preferment 
and burial-place of an English Massil- 
lon, James Hervey, author of the “ Me- 
ditations,” — an English Massillon, wc 
say, because we see traces in his wo'.ks 
of his having closely .studied the style 
and manner of that famous preacher. 
The extract from his Sermon entitled, 
the *• Way of Holiness,’* printed 
p. 48, is a palpable imitation. He was 
born at Hardingston, a neighbouring 
village*, in 1713; from the age of seven 
to seventeen a pupil of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Norihampton ; the next 
seven years a siudeiu of Lincoln Coll. 
Oxford; in 1730curateto his father,at 
Weston Favell; in I 737 curate of Duin- 
mer, Hants ; then of Stoke Abbey, De- 
von; and in 1739 of Hideford, in the 
same county, where he continued till 
the death of his rector, when he became 
curate to his father at Weston, and 
there remained till his death, act. foriy- 
five, on Dec. 25, 17 . 18 . His inauso- 
Jeum is yet visited in the way of pilgri- 
mage. At the Rectory is preserved 
the Bible which he used, and the 
easy-chair in which he is presumed to 
have died. Several monumental in- 
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Bcripiions belonging to the family are 
here printed ; and prints of the houses 
of his birth and residence, and a por- 
trait of him, are also given. 

In p. 14, are engraied two figures 
of bricks near the pulpit; one has the 
lamb of St. John, with a cross instead 
of flag; the other a mallet, hammer, 
and the centre or frame of a staple- 
formed arch with a diagonal line under 
it. 

Among the parochial customs is kept 
lip the Pancake Bell, on Shrove Tues- 
ilay ; likewise Valentine*!i Day. Mr. 
Cole has given us an explanation of 
the custom on this day of choosing 
lovers, from Menage, who ascribes the 
origin to Madame Royale, dauglitcr 
of HtMiry IV. of France ; hut it is of 
much earlier date. The passage is not 
new ; hut, as it is not so common as 
to be known to every body, we shall 
here give it. • 

“ rali‘niines. — Menage, in his Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, has accounted for the term 
* Valentine,* by stating that Madame Royale, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, having 
built a palace near Turin, which, in honour 
of the Saint, then in high esteem, she called 
the Valentine, at the first entertainment 
which she gave in it, was pleased to order 
that the ladies should receive their lovers 
for the year hy lots, reserving to herself the 
privilege of being independent of chance, 
and of choosing tier own partner. At the 
various balls which this gallant Princess gave 
during the year, it was directed that each 
lady should receive a nosegay from her lover, 
and that at every tournament the knight's 
trappings fur his iiorse should he furnished 
by his allotted mistress, with this proviso, 
that the prize obtained should he hers. 
Tills custom, says Menage, occasioned the 
parties to be called Valentines.’* p. 5G. 

25. Immmlalily or Annihilation f The 
Question nj a Future Stale discussed and 
decided try the Arguments of Reason, 8vo. 
pp, 2G0. 

WK read this book down lo p. g, and 
then came to the following passages. 

** 1 have lately read the Bible through 
once more, and have found that it offers not 
a single evidence of a future state^ hut only 
hare assertions on that subject. 

** The Bible is nothing but a collection 
of information and advice given hy well-dis- 
posed men of antiquity to their rude con- 
temporaries. Whoever calls it a Revela- 
tion, can only call it so with reference to 
the age iu which it was written. 

“ Formerly 1 believed in the Bible — ” 

We imnicdiulely laid down the book. 


A Reply to Dr, Llngard's Ftndiea* 
twn of his History of England, as far as re- 

r its Jrehbiohop Cranmer, By the Rev. 

J. Todd. The person who chiefly fur- 
nished Dr. Lingard with his liljellous mat- 
ter was the Jesuit Sandin, a rascal who 
charged Henry VIII. with Imviug seduced 
Anne Boleyn's mother, in order to fasten 
u|xm him the abominable incest having 
marri^ l^is own daughter, (^e p. 48.) 
Upon the aiithcrity of such fkbrications. 
Dr. Lingard constructs his libel, for it is not 
history ; hut he forgot that such abomina- 
ble things prove too much, and are disbe- 
lieved. Dr. Lingard has therefore to take 
the consequence of seeing his book treated 
as filth is by scavengers, thrown into a dirt- 
cart. 'Fliough we should have been truly 
glad to have had Mr. Todd spared from 
such an unpleasant office, yet he has swept 
away Dr. Lingard 's rubbish so clean, that 
the nuisance will no longer annoy the noses 
and eyes of us Protestants. 


27. We recommend Mr. Withem’s Com- 
parative Tables of the superior benefit of 
Planting, according to his method, to that 
of the Scotch, to the attentive consideration 
of country gentlemen* 


28. We refer the author of The Bible the 
chief source of Religious Rrfurmatinn, to Mr. 
Mackie on the Constitution of the Church, 
the Histories of the Reig^n of Chas. I. and 
11., &c. &c. He ^ill there see the results 
of his proposed improvement. 


29. He must have little music in his 
soul who can look ill-naturedly upon the 
literature of the nursery. Tri.mm*s Fairy 
Tales, especially the avenging Cudgel, liave 
much amused us. They aie very extrava- 
gant, hut so much the better. If they were 
not so, they would be pantomimes without 
metamorphoses and harlequinade — water- 
gruel not soup. 


30. Mr; Hodskin’s Inlroduetions to 
Grammar, Geography, Astronomy, S^e, hy 
making epitomes of them subjects of writing 
in lieu of copies, % unquestionably a good 
method of promoting the knowledge of tnese 
useful sciences. Tlie utility of such ele- 
mentary works is too little estimated, be- 
ci^^ise people, who are well informed, forget 
that, if they had not an A , H, C, they would 
know nothing. The Introduction to writing 
is particularly useful, because it gives us 
mioute rules for the proper formation of the 
letters, and, of course, expedites the acqui- 
sition of a good hand. 


SI. Mr. T ilt has published a neat edition 
of Johnny Gilpin, ^th six illustrative cuts, 
well-engraved, from designs of G. Crtiik- 
shank, full of entertainment and IHe, Each 
churaeffir is welt drawn, and m itself aacit^t 
pleasure. 
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Miscellaneous Reviews, 


[Jan 


33. The New Series of the Harmonicon 
hide fair to surpass the former career of 
that deservedly popular p^iblication, of 
which we gave a review and s}>ecimeD in Jan. 
1828. The first nuinhcr contains much 
new music ; and such specimens of former 
days as may well reverse the proverb which 
sneers at an old son;;. The department of 
oripnai^apers contains some interesting ar- 
ticles, nf, a memoir of Mr. Stephen Sto- 
race, the will of lieethnven, 8 lC. ; the 
review seems careful and comprehensive ; 
and, upon the whole, we heartily wish the 
New Series that cncourn:;ement which an 
accurate journal of musical science, and as- 
semblage of' musical beauties, ought to 
command from the public. 

8.3. Mr. Bhoster has notfavoured us with 
any detaiU of his s}stciii “ Fot the r//tcftuil 
remora! of Impctiuuvais in S}K‘i‘ch*' All, 
thcicri're, vie can say is, that he has a<h 
duct’d various ////(V 5 of friends, in utlcsta- 
tio I of its success. 

84. Mr. »lhNNiNGS*s Orimholtgia is agree- 
able and amusing. 

85. Sylriaf or the May (hicof, by 
Okokc.l Daut.ly, is u conversion into a 
drauiat'c form of a story by tlic ^anlc au- 
thor, entitled “ Lilian of the Vale.” It 
may jdense yoiu^ people, who are either in 
love or likely to be st». » VVe aie bad judges, 
for we have long ago given up sucking 
sugar-candy. 

3^’. The Chns(inn*s occasjona! j^'svstanf is 
a good introduction tothc Sacia'iieni, as be- 
ing pious, impressive, and edifying. 

87. We warmly recommend Mr. I^sui.k’s 
Nnr f'irsiun of the Psahns of Par id, from 
the original text, as very pcrs]>icuoub, and, 
in a poetical view, nieiitorious. In some 

f laces he exceeds A^'atts. Wo refer to 
sahn viii. as one good specimen among 
many. 

« 

88. The Pracrrilinps before the Privy 
Council against compnisonj Mtunmmsion in 
the Coloiuts of Demerol a ami ReiHcc, state, 
that animals and machinery cannot perform 
the necessary labours <if a sugar plantatifln ; 
that African labour alone is adequate, but 
that in a state of freedom negroes will not 
work. Like other savages, tlicy will first 
f)btnin the means of su|>port, and then re- 
sign themselves to indolence and sloth. Ne- 
cessity, “ the tyrant’s plea,” can give no 
man a right to enslave another ? Have 
convicts ever been tried ^ They have for- 
feited ih( ir civil right^ The Council say, 
that European labour would not do fp. 18) : 
why not try it here as vi'cll as at \^n Dic- 
mao't Lan'*, a hot climate. The experi- 


ment might be made on a small scale. If 
tbc planters will have it that Africans only 
will do, the trade can never be abolished. 

8.9. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter y 
No. 30, contends (p. 128), that the only ob- 
stacle to tbc success of free labour, is in- 
sufliciency of wages or reiniineratiou. We 
agree in a moral view with the correctness 
of the principle, that no man 1ms a right to 
the labour of another in any other way ; 
and if the planlfrs will not get their woik 
done in that way, they have no right t<» any 
other. This Kcpoit is, like the others, 
saicustic and violent. 

40. Du mrnf'^ of the History of Philosophy 
am! Seitmt, hj 'I'iiomas M mu i l, author of 
“ Studies iu llistory,” is an elaborate use- 
ful uhstiuct of snub larii'c hoi'ks as Stanley 
and Li.fivld's Ilistoiy of lMiiloso| by. And 
though stud) of the Philo* ophy ami Science 
oftlie ani-ients is dir.geioiis, hcciiiisc it con- 
sists ahn'ist wholly of criors, which, to 
p*cvctit pX'judii'c, It is liclU r not to know 
ait all than to leain, )ct it is so entangled 
with history, that, like mvtliologv, we must 
gel up souicthing of it to uiulci stand old 
times and old i.utlio'.s. One book iiiuv coin- 
pri e i.!l tliiit is wanted to bt kiioun, and 
the woik he, OP* us \riy well answers the 
puipos , mill* s a ui'in ( hu.es to waste much 
time in Itfiinhin that whiih, as he advances 
futlhei, he will find it utce»sttr) Ui nnhnin. 
Hut mistaken onnoons often si ive vtec 10/19 
to elicit tiue ollc^, and they m ly he read 
with u “ Hewaie of sjiring-gims and meu- 
traps.” 

41. 77/r Flmional Cahuius. An Rli- 
mentaiy Tientv^i, thsi'i^nnl f 01 tiu Siudtnts of 
the Universities^ by Tiiom ts Jki'JI.sov, H 1). 
gives the substance of a i ollr^f’ of lectures 
read to pupils some years ago. 'I'o m.ike it 
more geueially useful be lias added altera- 
tions and coiiertions, and not confining 
liiraself to the * Newtonian doctrine of 
limits, has inlioduced the principle of La 
(jiange's Theoiy of Functions. The two 
systems meet (lie says) in T..ylor’s The- 
oicm, and that, being once ustahlisheJ, 
the difference is merely nominal. To ren- 
der the work as independent of ulL otheis 
as possible, anil to require as little previous 
knowledge as the subject will admit (viz. 
the idenients of geometry, trigonometry, 
algebra, and conic sections) lias been a fur- 
ther endeavour of Mr. Jiphson. 

One of the most successful portraits we 
have seen in litlvograjiliy, is lli.it lately juib- 
lislied hy Mr. Ramsay, of the celebrated 
typographer Mr. Huimer. It is of a si/e 
well adapted to illustrate Dr. Dibdio's 
“ Decameron,” and other works. 
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ANTIQUITIES, LITERATURE, &c. 


The followiug Letter has been put into cir- 
culation amongst some of the Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Highly ap- 
proving of the idea, and heartily hoping 
to sec it put into speedy execution, we 
trust Mr. Marklnnd will excuse our giving 
bis Letter a more enlarged ciiculutiun. — 
Eijit. 

Lf'ttrr to the Right JIonoiiraNe the Earl of 
yll'crtlcriit K.T. President of the Socicti/ oj 
Jtnhtjum on the c.r/n dinicj/ of attaching 
a Museum of/iutitjuitivs to that Institution, 
My Loud, 

Having been recently honoured with the 
appointment of Director of the Society of 
Anticjiiiules, 1 hi’g le:ive to address your 
liorfUiiip uj/ou tlie suliject of a di-higa which 
njipcars to me to he essential 'y calculated to 
ah«»ist and fiirtlier those studies, for the cul- 
tivation of which the Society waa incorpo- 
rated. It is not without i ejection, and 
])rovious discussion with some of our tno^ 
expel ienceil McinhcTs, that I have thus 
come forward ; hut finding that their opi- 
nions strongly coincide with my own, I am 
encouraged to Impe that the object which I 
have ill view will receive the favourable con- 
sideration both of your Lordship and of the 
Society at large. 

Tn a Idition to the valuable Library which 
the Society possesses, a Museum, or Repo- 
snouv OP ANTiyuiTiLS, would he a most 
important and ubeful acquisition ; and the 
jiresent period cannot he tleemed inappro- 
piiiite for the submission of such a design to 
the Society, as a removal from our apart- 
meiitb in Sonerset House has for some time 
been cmite'iipl.ited, and may, poss'ldy, ere 
long I'lr.e jihuc. VVlienevei that event hap- 
pens, such iiflditional Sj»are might be pro- 
vided, as would ciiuhie the Council to allot 
one or mine looms for the reception of An- 
tiquities, ill the indnner about to he sug- 
gested. 'J'he want of accoiniiKuiution is tiie 
iniin, if not the side, iiiuif dinient to the 
immcdi.ite execution of tlie plan ; oiid to 
this cause it may he attributed thot a Mu- 
seum was not instituted long ago. That it 
w'as piojvded in the very infancy of the So- 
ciety, as part of the design of its founders, 
may he gathered from the following docu- 
ment, quoted by Mr. Gough in the Intm- 
duction to the ArchiEologia, hut given more 
fully by ileariie who states it to he “ ex- 
tracted fr») 11 the Minute Books of the then 
Sociciy of Antiquaries.” 

“ A projict touching a Petition to be 
exhibited unto Her Majesty Queen Eli/.a- 
beth, for the erecting of a Library and an 
Academy for the study of Antiquities and 
History. 

“1. The scope of this Petition is, to 
preserve divers old books concerning the 
matter of history of this realm, original 

* Curious Discourses, vol. ii. p. 324. 


charters, and monuments^ in a Library to be 
erected in some convenient ^lace of the hus- 
of the Savoy, St. John s, or elsewhere. 
2. For the better information of all 
noblemen and gentlemen studious of .Anti- 
quity, whereby they may he cnabl4ff to do 
unto H^-r I^ajesty and the realm sMtdi service 
as shall he requisite for their place. 

“ .3. This Library to be intituled, ‘ The 
Library of Qiiecii Eli/iihetli ami the same 
to he well furnished with divers ancient 
books and rare monuments of Antiquity^ 
which otherwise may perish ; and that at 
the costs and charges of diveis geulleiiien 
which will he willing tlicreimto.” 

At a much later period, when the Society 
was revived in the reign of Queon Anne, a 
sketch was diawn up, (by liiiiriplirey Wan- 
loy as it is siijipoo-ed,) ami laid lieforc the 
Earl of Oxford, in order to procure a charter 
of incorporation for the Society from the 
Crown ; and, uniongst those objects which 
the body proposed to execute for the illus- 
tration of our national Antiijuities, it was 
urged, that ** fit persons might he sent to 
tMvel over England and abroad, to inspect 
Antiquities, and, if need be, to Iffty vp the 
mod CLinous for the Society** Tliis esta- 
hli&hiiiont, it proceeds, viz. “ their Library 
and Repository would he an ease and satis- 
faction to the Officers c/ State, and to 
foieigners that attemi the meetings — a semi- 
nary and school for learning the ancient con- 
stitution, laws, and customs of tliii kingdom, 
and promote trade and inaiiufiictures, 

Thus, my Lord, at two distinct and dis- 
tant periods, a Museum, or Repository for 
Antiquities, was considered as a requisite 
R]>periduge to a Society instituted for the 
promotion of antiquarian researches. Within 
later times, the Society has been highly fa- 
voured by the Crown. A charter of incor> 
poration has been granted to it; the King 
has heeu pleased to become our Patron : and 
accommodation, far superior to any previ- 
ously enjoyed, has been afforded us : hut 
still, notwithstanding tliesc advantages, it is 
impossible to deny, fliat our present apart- 
ments are far too confined for the exigencies 
of the Society. 

I deem it an idle task to dwell at length 
upuq the benefits that would result from 
such a Repository. ** Officers of State,** 
the class of persons first ciiiunerated by 
Wanley, might not, as he supposed, derive 
much benefit from it, as we have abundant 
proof that the Ministers of Queen Anne had 
more leisure than those of the present day ;*!* 
but to how many other classes of persons 
might it not prove a most useful and inte- 
resting place of resort i Not only would it 

* Introduction to Archseologia, p. 81. 
t Swi^ says of Harley and St. John, 
always find them as easy and disengaged os 
school-hoys on a holiday .'’—t/bumal to Stella, 
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■fford information and aisUtanca to the pro- when wisely pursued^ cannot faiU like those 
fessed antiquary, but to all i^^o are attached of the aotiquary, powerfully to interest our 
to historical researches, or to whom the pro- nature. The obligations that learning in 
gress of art, and the habits and customs of general owes to them cannot be disputed, 

□ ' ages, are subjects of attention. Eng- nor how much of value a refined period has 
has displayed a becoming zeal in accu- borrowed from the productions of darker 
mulatiug the treasures of her early litera- ages ; nor, again, can we pretend to deter- 
ture : e;pd the natural productions of her mine what further important results may yet 
own and/>f other climates have been class!- be derived from diligent and well-conducted 
fied and arranged with all the skill that sci- inquiries. But, if antiquarian studies and 
ence could render to so laudable an undertak- antiquarian objects are henceforward to be 
ing. The foundation has also been re- slighted by the puliic ; if nothing is to be 
cently laid for a National Gallery of Paint- judged of value, or worthy of serious pursuit, 
ings. Why, then, should not some effort that is not attended with evident and palpa- 
be made to collect in one spot specimens of hie profit, — then it is, in a more especial 
the Antiquities of this kingdom, than which manner, incumbent upon the Society to step 
no collection could, with greater propriety, forward, and rescue whatever is intrinsically 
be styled a national one ; as, by its means, valuable and curious from perishing by vio- 
the habits, arts, customs, and manners, of lence and neglect. It will thus signally 
our forefathers would he at once correctly fulfil the objects for which it was founded ; 
and vividly illustrated ? In certain classes and, by thus acting, it will confer a lasting 
of Antiquities, individual exertions have done obligation upon posterity. It may be as- 
much : extensive and valuable collections of serted, that in one respect, no period was 
coins have been formed by noblemen and ever more suitable than the present for lay- 
private gentlemen. 1'he late Mr. Barr^ ing the foundation of such an establishment; 
Charles Hoberts, aided by his fathei's liiiera- because, from the general diffusion of know- 
lily, acquired the piincipal part of his collec- ledge, a due discrimination would he observed 
tion, at the cost of mure than 4000 guineas, between objects that are really curious, and 
before he had attained the age of sixteen; ** those that aie com|)aratlvely worthless. It 
and the splendid armoury formed hy Dr. has been well remarked, that ** the proper 
Meyrick is no less creditable to the liberality season for antiquarian pursuits does not begin 
and perseverance, than to4he discrimination till literature has arrived at its full growth, 
of our learned Associate. Where so much We should entertain as moderate hopes of 
has been done fiy one, what might not he the probable literary eminence of a country, 
expected from the exertions of many conge- which employed its infancy in such re- 
nial minds, each devoting itself to the promo- searches, os of the permanent strength of a 
tion of one and the same object ? state which should waste its youthful vigour 

It may perhaps be said, that studies of a on foreign commerce or ornamental manu- 
very opposite character to those of the An- factures, to the neglect of its agricultural 
tiquary, now occupy public attention : and industry and domestic rcsriurces. But, as 
that, amidst the mure imjmrtant inquiries of ornamental manufactures and imported^ hix- 
the present age, a Museum of Antiquities uries add to the real wealth and splendour of 
would not become an object of general ie- a state which has arrived at a hign degree of 
terest, as not contributing to the advance- civilization, so inquiries into the curious 
ment of scientific pursuits which are points of History and Antiquity, which would 
fostered with such unprecedented zeal and he a perversion of taste in a country first 
liberality. But, on the other hand, it may rising into improvement, may he considered 
be urged, that the true philosopher will he- as appendages 'no less ornamental to es- 
eitate in undervaluing any researches which tablished literature, than they are to the 
are calculated to elilit truth, and which, character of learning in an individual." t 

• This cabinet now enriches the British Museum, and comprises the coins of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, from the conquest downwards, in gold, silver, and copper; likewise 
the Anglo-Gallic coins, (Coronation medals, &c. &c. 
t* Quarterly Review, ii. 137. • 

1 may strengthen these observations by quoting the sentiments of Thomas Warton, 
a name justly dear to the English Antiquary ; as no one ever brought a higher degree of 
talent and taste to the consideration of antiquarian subjects than this gifted writer ; 

In an age advanced to the highest degree of refinement, that s|>ecies of curiosity 
tCommenceSf which is busied in contemplating the progress of social life, in displaying the 
gradations of science, and in tracing the transitions from barbarism to civility. 

That these speculations should become the favourite pursuits and the fashionable 
topics of such a perwdt is extremely natural. We look back on the savage eondititm of our 
ancestors with the^triumph of superiority ; we are pleased to mark the stejis by which 
we have been raised from rudeness to elegance ; and our reflections on this subject 
are aocompuied with a conscious pride, arising in great measure from a tacit compa- 
rison of tlie infinite disproportion uetweeu the feeble efforts of remote ages, and our present 
smproveffl^>a(i in knowled^. 
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Antiquanan studies are now able to redeem 
themselves from those absurdities which 
have justly exposed their followers to the 
ridicule of the wit and the satirist. And 
here I may say, without the suspicion of 
dattery, that, assisted by your Lordship's 
taste and judgment, the Society are not 
likely to go astray in accumulating subjects 
that could be pronounced unworthy of re- 
gard and preservation. 

It may be asked, how does it happen 
that, although more than half a century 
has elapsed since the Society was incorpo- 
rated, and nearly the same period since it 
has occupied its present apartments, the 
nucleus of a collection should barely have 
been formed ? The fact is, that, from the 
want of space, even the very limited num- 
ber of Antiquities, which the Society now 
possesses, is necessarily excluded from the 
public eye; and without reflecting blame 
upon any one (for no individual efforts could 
have prevented it), there is no doubt, that, 
solely from the want of a proper depositorjr, 
many valuable relics, wtiich would have 
formed the foundation of a Museum, have 
actually perished, and that others have been 
scattered abroad, never again to be collected. 
On this subject, facts have been mentioned 
wliich would lie reproachful to the Society, 
had its Council been able to guard against 
accidents and prevent these losses ; btit when 
such facts are known, can it be matter of 
surprise that contributions have been with- 
held ? 

Jt is then, ray Lord, under the impression 
that the Council, and the Society at large, 
will cordially favour this design, as soon as 
it can be properly carried into execution, 
that I will now beg to point out the sources 
from whence the materials for a Museum 
would probably be supplied. 

1. We may anticipate with confidence, 
that Antiquities would be liberally contri- 
buted by the steady and zealous supporters 
of the Society, whenever opportunities were 
afforded for obtaining them. They would 
naturally feel a lively interest in the growth 
and increase of their Museum ; and, as spe- 
cimens acquire an additional value from 
juxta-position, many of the Meml>ers would 
prefer placing their own limited acquisitions 
in a National Collection, rather than seclude 
them in depositories where they are pro- 
bably seldom viewed by other eyes than 
their own. It frequently happens, that in- 
dividuals, without any attachment to anti- 
quarian pursuits, become accidentally pos- 
sessed of curiosities, which to them are ob- 
jects of insignificance, if not actual encum- 
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branoes. Such persons might be prevailed 
upon to add^io the Museum property so 
lightly esteemed, rather than condemn it, as 
is too frequently the case, to actual destruc- 
tion. To guard against the promiscuous 
and indiscriminate admission or articles, it 
would be requisite that a proper vigilance 
should be exercised by the office^ of the 
Sociey-, in carefully examining whatever 
was tendeled to their notice ; aim that they 
should be invested with a [>ower to reject 
even presents which would not add to the 
value of the collectiou. 

11. A second class of contributors would 
be found amongst those who transmit sub- 
jects of Antiquity for exhibition at the So- 
ciety's meetings, sometimes accompanied by 
memoirs, but frequently with a mere inti- 
mation of the place of discovery. These ar- 
ticles would doubtless often be permanently 
placed by the ownera in the Society's Mu- 
seum, or at least they would be allowed to 
remain there for a limited period, in order 
that they might be viewed by those Mem- 
bers who were absent at the time when they 
were exhibited, and also by others, to whom, 
from their studies, they might happen to be 
especial objects of interest. At present, au 
absent Member is often greatly disappointed 
in having lost all chance of seeing an unique 
and interesting specimen, which has been 
returned to the owner, residing possibly in 
a distant part of the kingi|f>m. 

III. The Council might be authorised to 
allot a limited portion of the funtls of the 
Society, to be expended by the Council in 
the purchase of such desirable oldects as 
are from time to time offered for sale. 
Should the sum that might be annually al- 
lotted for tlie purpose, not lie wholly dis- 
posed of, the unappropriated suipliis might 
be kept apart, and form a fund for acquisi- 
tions in future years. 

IV. The Society already possesses a large 
and valuable collection of drawings, many 
of them not engraved, and probably never 
likely to be so. From the want of due 
space, these are necessarily buried either in 
boxes or portfolios^ sometimes to their own 
injury, and Certainly without profit to any 
one. These alone claim some regard from 
the Society ; many of them ought to be 
su^ended, and others should be catalogued 
ano deposited in suitable cabinets. In ad- 
dition to them, early paintings, either as 
specimens of the art, or from the import- 
ance and interest of the subjects represent- 
ed, together with genuine portraits of indi- 
viduals distinguished for their antiquarian 


** In the meantime, the manners, monuments, customs, practises, and opinions of Anti- 
quity, by forming so strong a contrast with those of our own time#i and exhibiting human 
nature and human inventions in new lights, in unexpected appearances, and in various forms, 
are objeett which forcibly strike a feeling iroaginatijn. to the History ^ 
English Poetry, 
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mesrches, would form a valuable and most 
iaterasting portion of the Mu^um. 

I hfive not here enumerated either statues 
or coins. Independently of the vast expense 
of such collections, a National Gallery is in 
every respect a more appropriate place for 
the reception of marbles, which, from their 
importa^'c and bulk ought to stand alone ; 
and a complete collection of coins ami me* 
dais worthy of the Society, would be attend- 
ed with a fur greater outlay than its present 
funds could bear. But ancient ifiscripiw?ts 
should be industriously sought after ; and 
any coins which might be presented to tlie 
Society should be preserved and arranged in 
one or mcire cabinets, in the expectation 
that, by degrees, a general collection might 
eventually be harmed.* 

A laudable example has been afforded iia 
by the members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, to which Institution a 
Museum has been long attached; and its 
present condition and future prospects are 
such as to justify the sanguine hopes of 
those most interested in its suc(-e<-s. 

Since thi* preceding pages wore written, 
Mr. Diuininoiul Hay, their zealous ana in- 
telligent Secretary, has obligingly favoured 
me with scveiul particulars respecting that 
collection, and I am willing t<i hope that 
the following short statement will he accept- 
able to your Lordship and the other Mem- 
bers <if t)ur Society. 

The Society of» Antiquaries of Scotland 
was founded in E(liribm g*Ii in the year 17«0, 
and tt charter of incorporation was oht;«.lned 
in 178J The cstuhlishmcnt of a Mu.eum 
was coeval with the Society icsclf; and, 
had the efforts recently displayed fur its 
advancement been unccnsingly exercised, 
the Miisciiin would have been far moie 
extensive than it is. The donations have 
been numerous, and those, jjcrsoiis who have 
transmitted papers tt) tlic Suncty accompa- 
nied by antiepinrian subjects, (a class of con- 
tributors that I have cnuinciatcd us likely to 
enrich our own IMiiseuiU,) have iisnally | cr- 
mitted the Society to retain the latter. J'he 
more prnminciit classes of Anciquiiics lu 
this collection cun.sist o^tlic arms and se- 
pulcliral remains of the ancicst inha])itaDts 
of Scotland, fioni times piohahly anten ior to 
the Homan government in Biituin down to 
later periods ; articles of domestic use among 
our ancestors ; and oiiginal mrinuscripts atf 
eminent Scottish writers. There is a re- 
spectable collection of Scottish coins, hut 
the numismatic branch of the collection is 
•aid to be in its infancy. Curious drawings 
and engravings are very properly admitted. 

The Museum is contained in a room O'l 
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feet in length and about 12 feet wide: it 
adjoins the hall where the meetings of the 
Society are held, and to which the Library 
is also attached. It is placed under the im- 
mediate superintendence of a Curator and 
an Assistant-Curator, and is thrown open to 
the public twice a week. Of late, this col- 
lection of national Antiquities has excited 
very general interest, and, during the eight 
months that preceded the date of my corre- 
spondent's letters it has heeii visited })y inoie 
than tw'o thousand persons. 'J'he Society, 
therefore, entertains the coufideut expecta- 
tion that, fium this circumstance, and from 
the zeal and jiersoiial cxeitions of its oHicers, 
the collection will he rapidly augmented, 
both in extent and in the incieased curiosity 
and value oftl’.e iirtlt Ics. 

1 may add, that a Museum is also attached 
to the Society of Autiquarle*- at l*crth ; hut, 
as this is both a Lileiaiy .md Antiquarian 
Society, the collection is of a misccll.ineous 
cliiiracter, and is not coudned cxclusivciy to 
autlquiiiian sul'jects. 

1 will luit trc‘ jMss upon jovir Loidship's 
attention furtiier than to cNjirc&s the Imju‘ 
that, if these suggestions la* (icemed um'tliy 
of cou«Ideidtk)ii, an opjjorti'uity ofcari^Mg 
this design iut.) effect, whenever it shall 
occui, v\ili not he ncgloclod. 

Thh letter must lie regarded merely as 
the outline of a plan, the tlctails o^ which 
jour Lordshijiand othei intciligimt Members 
of the Society would he enabled t » methodi' e 
and peifect iu such a nia:inei, that the So- 
ciety of Auti(]uniies of Loud. m, in addition 
to its past seivi<t’s, would under itself still 
more ju.tly entiticd to tlie graiiLudc both of 
thep.esr-nt age and of posteiity. 

I have the honour to • e, {i.c. tic, 

J. II. iSlAUkl.ANp. 

Temple, ;3Ja/ Dec. IS ‘2 7. 


.S()riF,TY OF ANTI?;iUAK!E«i OF ScOTI.ANl). 

At the first meeting of tlii', Society after 
the recess, the arrangfuient of the vjirious 
donations made in the intei val had a pleasing 
effect. Our renders will be ahh* to judge 
of their nurtihor and importance, from tlie 
following list : 'f' — 

Thirty-two ancient vases and fiagments 
of vases, several of them containing human 
bones and ashes, found at Colchester Dean, 
near Kdinhmgli, and Bavuy, e. celebrated 
Homan statmn (Bajacum N. rviorum J, in 
the north of France ; also solar head, .Mo* 
inches in diameter, of a cast t.iken hy Mr. 
\V. JjuIIock, in IMexicf), from th.e Orent 
Calendar, vulgarly styled “ Montezunia's 
Watch," of basaltic porphyry ; casts of the 


Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 


* An interesting clotB of subjects may here be noticed, ubicli 1 am informed nould be 
at the disposal of the Society were it capable of accommodating them ; viz. models of se- 
veral ancient English buildings, which are either actually demolished or likely to ho so. 
llierc are few memorials that will, ii^ after ages, be more valuable than models of this dc- 
•criptioo, if faithfully constructed. *1* Sec a former list in our Oct. Mag. p. a55. 
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aacred servant; and head of the victim 
within the jaws of the colossal serpent, in 
the cloisters of the Dominican Convent at 
Mexico — being the munificent gifts of £. 
W. A. Drummond Hay, esq., Sec. 

Several dies of the coin of the realm, 
found in the jjosscssion of forgers tried be- 
fore the Court of Justiciary— from Thomas 
Thomson, esq., Advocate. 

List of the Examinable person within 
seconds bounds of the N. K. Parish, 1704. 
(MS.) — James Shaw, esq., York-place. 

Gift of the late Miss Koulis, of Colling- 
ton, daughter of Sir James. Her father’s 
Journal from Portugal in 176’ 1-2. Poems 
by Sir James. An unfinished translation 
of Hesiod’s Weeks and Days, in the hand- 
writing of Sir James. Several of General 
Paoli’s Letters. His speech to his adhe- 
rents when surrounded by the French, Juue, 
1769. Letters to his countrymen, May 1, 
17.94, and his address to the citizens of 
Coisica, 17.94— W. Dallas, esq. W. S. 

Ancient vase found at the Roman Camp 
Limeworks. Antique Bronze, in shape of 
bracelets, found at Pitcalpin, near Dundee, 
1732. Asiatic Sliield of Buffalo. A de- 
scription of the Isles of Zetland, by Tliomas 
Gifford, of Busta, 1783 (to all appearance 
the original MS.). Dr. Farqiiharson of 
Broghdarg’s Dissertation on Ale, MS. 4to. 
seven leaves. Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Scotland. — Countess Dowager of 
Morton. 

A matchlock, shield, and steel coat, part 
of the arms of a Ghaut soldier, killed at the 
siege of Bhurtpore, and taken from the fort 
after the storming — By Alexander Murray, 
esq., Lieut. .5,9th regiment. 

'J'wclve toy atrows, said to liave belonged 
to King .lames IV. — Master J. Stevenson, 
15, Buccleugli-place. 

A Malay Creese. — Robert Allan, jun. 
e!>q., Edinburgh. 

The will of Kob. Jusey, and of his grand- 
son, Joseph Herrlot, 2d Feb. 1(760. — W, 
C. Trevelyan, esq , through D^. Greville. 

Ancient sandal, and coins found at the 
Magdalen Guard, Dundee — Lieut. A. Su- 
tlierlanci, Edinburgh. 

Six Burmese Idols, formed of a thin plate 
of silver. — Geo. Swinton, esq., Secretary to 
the Government, Calcutta. 

Chinese hat. — Thomas Thomson, esq., 
M.D. 

Cannon-ball found at Castle Campbell. — 

J. G. Dalz^ll, esq. 

Specimen of vitriijed fort at Cullen, and 
series of coins. — John Gordon, esq. of 
Cairubulg. 

Six small Greek vases. — Alex. McDonald, 
esq. Asst. Curator. 

Some wheat found among the Roman re- 
mains, near the Forth and Clyde Canal.— 

J. Robinson, esq. 

An Essay on the War Galleys of the An- 

Gent. Mao. January^ 1828. 

.9 
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dents, with a model.— -Mr, John Howell, 
the author. • 

Blowing pipe, with quiver full of arrows, 
some poisoned, from Demerara. — William 
Gordon, of Evie, esq. 

A pass, hy Charles Earl of Sunderland, 
1708. — James Drummond, esq., writer. 

Fac-simile engraving of the signaMros of 
the Con^is|ioner8 for settling the Uniop 
between England and Scotland.-^Thomas 
Thomson, esq., Dep. Clerk Reg. 

ANCiENt Castle. 

The remains of an ancient castle have 
recently been discovered near the town of 
Sympheropol, in the Crimea; from the 
ruins of which have been dug various bas- 
relievos, with Greek inscriptions, one of 
which is dedicated to Jupiter Atabyrius ; 
on another the namo of King Sciluros is 
perfectly distinguishable. Tbit is probably 
the celebrated Sciluras who made war 
against the Generali of MitkrMales Eupa- 
ter ; and who, according to Strabo’s 
account, possessed in the interior of Taurioa 
Chersonesus, the castles of Chavmn, Neapo- 
lis, and Palacium. It it probable that the 
vestiges just mentioned belonged to one of 
those three places. Among the has- re- 
lievos is one representing an old man with 
a thick heard and a fcmarkable cap ; per- 
fectly resemblinff a figure on i medal in M. 
de Blaramberg s cabiifbt, -the reverse of 
which bears the name of King Scilunis. 

Highland CembtEUy. 

There has been lately discovered at 
Dunolly, in Argvleshire, the scat of Captain 
M*Dougall, R.'N., an ancient Hichlaud 
Cemetery, immediately under the rock upon 
which tlie ruins of the castle stand. In 
the centre of this charnel-house was a large 
flag-stone, covering an opening nut unlike 
a modern grave ; but nothing was found in 
it to disclose the purpose for which it hod 
been reserved. Among the ashes in the 
cave, were the bones of various animals, 
pieces of iron, remains »of broadswords, n 
few defaced coins, and other vestiges qf the 
cunning hand of man. There is no existing 
tradition of the cave, or of the use to whiel\ 
it had been dedicated. 

* Fresco Painting. 

As some workmen were lately repairing 
the church of St. Mary de Crypt, in Glou*^ 
cester, they discovered under one of the ta- 
bles of benefactions a very curious painting 
in fresco, representing a nobleman and bis 
lady, richly attired, with coroUete on their 
heads. It is thought that the persons here 
represented were James LBrd Berkeley and 
his lady. The lady was cruelly murdcreci 
in Gloucester Castle, and was buried in the 
adjoining monastery of Grey Friars, in Mils. 
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Cambridge f Jan. 4.— The Chancellor s 
G oLq Medal. — English Heroic Verse — 
“ITie Invasion of Russia by Napojeon Buo- 

naparte!" • * „ 

The Members’ Prizes.— L a/iw Prose 
Compositions. — For the Bachelors, “ De 
Originc Scripturae Alphaheticas.” For the 
Undergraduates, “ Quihus potissimum in 
rebus Hodicrni ab Antiquis discrcpent, et 
quas ob causas ? ” 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals. 
—For the Greek Ode, “ iEgywtus.” Ftrr 
the Latin Ode, “ Hannibal.’ For the 
Greek Epigram, 

’Ev 06 weipa 

TeXos Sia^aiverai, wv rtq 

*E^O^ftjT6po5 y£VtlTfliii*“~PlNDAR. 

For the Latin Epigram. — ^ v • # * 

TIoXX’ ilV/<rT«TO spya, xaxwj S rvio- 

raro wavr#*— -H omer. 

The Porson Prize.— T roilus and pes- 
aida, Act iii. Scene 3, beginning “ Time 
bath, my lord, a wallet on his back, &c.’ 
and ending « And drove great Mara to 
faction.” Tlie metre to be “Tragicum 
lambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum.’ 

The Hulsean Prize.— “ How far have 
the laws of the Jews been abrogated by the 
Christian dispensation.” 

The Hulseac Prize for the last year is ad- 
judged to Mr. Edward Young, student of 
Trinity College, for his Dissertation on 
•* Tlie contention between Paul and Barna- 
bas.” 


' Ready for Publication. 

Registrum Wiltunense ; an account of tlie 
aeveral Grants of Land made by the West 
Saxon Kings to the Royal Monastery at 
Wilton, and now the property of the Her- 
bert family. Published, with notes, from 
the only existiifg copy in the British 
Museum. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late John Mason Good, 
M.D. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 

A second edition of the Corondlion Oath 
considered. By Charles Thomas Lane, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Letters of an Architect, from France, 
Italy, and Greece ; containing Observations 
on Ancient and Modem Architecture, which 
are iutended to give an idea of the Effect of 
each Buildings uid to explain the Principles 
on which tni( Effect is produced. By 
Joseph Woods. 

Designs for Villas, in six Nos. adapted to 
the Vicinity of the Metro|plis, or licrge 
Towns. ^'T. G. jACKstm. 

Fourth Edition of the Histoiy of Christ’s 


Hospital, with a List of the Governors. By 
J. I. Wilson. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Jambs Frocter, 
M. A. Felhiw of Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, late Curate of Bentley, Hants. 

A second Edition, much enlarged, of 
Horse Momenta Craven®; or the Dialect 
of the Deanery of Craven, co. York, with a 
copious glossary. 

A Guide to Importers and Purchasers- of 
Wines. 

The Naturalist’s Journal. By the late 
Hon. Daines Barrington. 

The Second Report of Doctor Faustus. 
Written by an English Gentleman (l/ifM). 
To form the eleventh part of Mr. W. J. 
Thoms* Early Prose Romances. 


Preparing for Publication. 

An Historical Account of the Origin of 
the Commission, appropriated to inquire 
concerning Charities in England and Wales; 
and an Illustration of several Old Customs 
and Words which occur in the Reports. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. F. S. A. 

Letters, Critical, Philological, and Lite- 
rary, from eminent Scholars of the 1 Sth 
century, to the Kcv. Jonathan Toup, A. M. 
Author of Emendationes in Suidam,” &c. 
with Biograj>hical and Historical Illustra- 
tions, by Edward Richard Poole, B.A. 
No more copies are to be printed than are 
previously subscribed for. 

Mexico in 1827, including a narrative of 
Ills residence in that country, of the' present 
state of society there, and of the proceedings 
and prospects of the Mining Companies. 
By Mr. Ward, jun., son of the author of 

Tremaine” and “ De Vere,” and late 
Charge d*/tjfaircs of His Britannic Majesty 
in Mexico. «, 

Three Years in Italy, or Narrative of an 
English Family’s residence there during that 
period. By Mr. Best, author of the po- 
pular work entitled “ Four Years in France.” 

A Series of Essays, Literary and Biogra- 
phical, on the private characters and domes- 
tic Life of celebrated English Writers, with 
the title of I'he Loves and Marriages of 
Authors. By Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 

A New Edition of the Prolegomena to the 
London Polyglot Bible, by Bishop Walton, 
accompanied by a variety of Notes illustra- 
tive of the Text, with Tables of Oriental 
Alphaliets. By the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
HAM, A.M. S.R.S. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

A Gaelic Monthly Journal, to be pre- 
pared and conducted by two ministers of tho 
church community, qualified in all respects 
for duty ; and to be sold at a cheap rate. 

Travels in Russia, Prussia^ and Finland. 
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By W. Rik Wilson, esq. F.SA. illustnted 
with Engravings. 

Poetical Recreations, and Thoughts in 
Rhyme. By Charles Augustus Hulbert, 
Autlior of “ Celestial Musings,” &c. 

Gomez Arias, or, The Moors of the Alpu- 
jarras ; a Spanish Historical Romance. By 
DonTelksforo de Tuuf.ba y Cosio. 

The Beauties of Melody, a Collection of 
Popular Airs, Duets, Glees, &c. of the best 
Authors, ancirut and modern. To which 
are prefixed, Oliservatious and lustnictions 
on Music, ])articularly Vocal and Accompa- 
niment. By W. H. Pi.uMSiEAD, of Drury- 
lune 1'hcatic. 

A Scries of Plates of Shipping and Craft, 
accurately drawn from the objects, and 
etched by Edward William Cooke. 

The Beggar of the Seas ; or, Belgium in 
the time of the Duke of Alba. 

A copious English and Greek Dictionary. 
By the Rev. John Edwards, M.A. Rector 
of South Ferriby, and one of the Masters at 
Harrow. • 

A Pocket Atlas, in 84 Maps, illustrative 
of Modern and Ancient Topography. By 
H. Jennings. 

Sermons, by the Author of Waverley; 
being three Sermons by Sir Walter Scott. 

A Chronology of the Reigns of George 
111. and IV. By W, J. Belsham, esq. 

Royal Society. 

Nov. 22. W. A. Mackinnoo, esq. was 
admitted a Fellow. A paper was read en- 
titled ** On a peculiarity iu the Structure 
of the dui tus communis choledochus and of 
the pancreatic duct in man;*’ hy John 
Davy, M.D. F.R.S. Another paper by Dr. 
Davy was read, entitled, Observations on 
tiie action of the mineral acids on cojiper, 
under different circumstances.” 

A paper was also read, entitled, “ On the 
structure of the knee-joint in the Echidna 
svtosa and the OnalhorlufuchiLs paradoxus 
by G. Knox, M.D. F.R.'S.E. 

Nov. 30 . At the Anniversary Meeting on 
St. Andrew’s day, the President, Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert, made a most excellent address 
to the Society ; in which he selected for re 
mark the names of those deceased members 
who had been illustrious for their rank, or 
celebrated for their mental acquirements. 

The Duke of York demanded his first at- 
tention. He then eulogized the Earl of 
Merton and Bishop Goodenough, two of 
the Vice-Presidents ; Col. Beaufoy ; the 
Rev. Abram Robertson, and the Rev. John 
Hellins.* 

The President then noticed the great 
loss to science, among their foreign mem- 
bers, in the deaths of Bode, of Volta, and of 

* Of all these individuals memoirs have 
Keen given in our obituary, with the excep- 
tum of Mr. Hellins, of whom some notices, 
including Mr. Gilbert's eulogiupi, will be 

inserted hereafter. 
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Ko Place. The labours of each of these 
philosophers ^ere minutely detailed. Of 
the latter extraordinary man the President 
thus concluded his observations. Al- 
though the second niche must remain unoc- 
cujned, yet one approximating to that of 
Newton will hereafter become the elevated 
station of La Place.” , 

Th^ President, on delivering jhc Royal 
Medal to iSir Humphrey Davy, gratified his 
own feelings in detailing the success of his 
friend, “ having witnessed the whole pro- 
gress of his advancement ih science and re- 
jmtatioD, from his first attempts in his na- 
tive town to the point of eminence he has 
now reached.” 

The President concluded with a suitable 
address on delivering a medal for M, Struve, 
director of the observatory at Dorpat ; the 
Copley Medal to Dr. William Front, the 
chemist; and another Copley Medal to 
Lieut. Henry Foster, well known to the 
Royal Society by the co-operation he af- 
forded to Capt. Basil Hall in determining 
the number of vibrations by an invariable 
pendulum near the equator, and at several 
other stations ; having shared in the dan- 
gers of Capt. Parry's second voyage, he 
eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by a 
winter residence at Port Bowen, on the 
eastern side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in 
lat. 73 ° 14 ', to ascertain the rate of an in- 
variable pendulum ; to conduct an elaborate 
course of experiments on magnetism ; and 
in odditiun to these, observations on refrac- 
tion. 

Dec. 6. A paper was read, entitled, “ On 
the connections in the elemeiits of Deleiii- 
bre*s Solar Tables, required hy the obser- 
vations made at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich ; by G. B. Airy, esq. M.A. Lu- 
casian Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge communicated hy 
Mr. Herschel. 

Dec. 13 . A paper was read, entitled, 
“ On the measurement of high tempera- 
tures ; by James Prinsep, esq. Assay 
Master of the Mint at Benares commu- 
nicated by Dr. Roget. 

A paper was alsb reoil, entitled, '^Oii 
Alimentary Substances ; by Sir G. S. Gibbes, 
M.D.F.R.S.” 

Hull Literary and Philosophical 

, Society. 

At a Meeting of this Association was 
lately read a paper by Mr. Edward Gibson, 
** Go the History and Origin of the Gipsies.” 
Few publications, he remarked, have ap- 
peared which furnish connected and circum- 
stantial accounts of the origin and history of 
this remarkable people, since their appear- 
ance in Europe { hut numberless detached 
notices had been given to the world by tra- 
vellers and others (each forming a system of 
bis own), and from these it had been liis 
endeavAir to select the particulars of their 
most strange and striking customs. The 
race of gipsies was a peculiar phenomenon 
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in Enropa, whether their habicatioDs^ their 
general appearance, or their fi&nily economj, 
were contenmlated. He repeated the ob- 
servation of Grellman, that 

<< Neither time, climate, nor example, 
had in general hitherto made any alteration. 
For the space of between three and four 
hundred years, they had gone wapdering 
about, like pilgrims and strangers they 
were found in eastern and western countries, 
as well among the rude as civilized, indolent 
and active people ; yet they remained ever, 
and everywhere, what their lathers were — 
gipsies. Africa made them no blacker, nor 
Europe whiter ; they zusither learnt to be 
lazy in Spain, nor diligent in Germany ; in 
Turkey, Mahomet, and among Christians, 
Christ remained equally without adoration. 
Around, on every side, they saw fixed dwell- 
ings, with settled Inluibitants { they never- 
theless went on their way, and continued, 
for the most part, unsettled, wandering 
robbers.** 

He then cnlarad into a genara) dascrip- 
tion of this singular people (partly unknown 
and partly disregarded on account of their 
political insignificaiica), noticing their modes 
of life, their manners, and their character — 
confining himself, however, chiefly to those 
who inhabit Hungary and Transylvania. 
They were of dark complexion, admirable 
symmetry, and rarely deformed, having beau- 
tiful teeth, the women possessing fine black 
eyes, and the men i^bawictcrised by a scow- 
ling countenance. They were not eminent 
for strength, were swift of foot, but deficient 
in courage. In Hungary they were of two 
descriptions — partly Nomadex or wanderers, 
and partly living in fixed habitations. The 
Noinades have different dwellings for sum- 
mer and winter, which Mr 6. described, 
and also their habits of life at these seasons, 
with their dresses (in which a taste for finery 
predominated), their furniture, and their 
fondness for gold and silver plate, especially 
silver cups, &c. — Speaking of the manner in 
which they support nature, he observed. 
They are as willing and able to act as 
others, but to obtain ijieir support from the 
earth, by the sweat of their brow, is, in their 
opinion, far too troublesome: repose and 
ease are their idols. Hunger alone, the 
great tyrant of animal nature, can rouse them 
from their delightful indolence. Somelime.s 
they fisst, or, at best, have only bread and 
water to subsist upon ; at other times they 
regale on fowls and geese, it is a great 
feast to them, whenever they can procure a 
roast of cattle that have died of any distemper. 
It is all one to them, whether it he carrion 
of a sheep, hog, cow, or other beast, horse 
flesh alone excepted ; they are so far from 
being disgusted with ft, that to eat their fill 
of such a meal is to them the height of epi- 
curism. When any one censures their taste, 
or shews surprise at it, they ansi^r, < the 
ftih of 3 bs«|t which God k'dh must be 
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better than of one killed by the band of 
man.* If a beast out of a herd dies, and they 
find it before it becomes rotten and putrified, 
or if a farmer gives them notice of a cow dead 
in the stable, they proceed, without hesita- 
tiou, to get possession of their booty. Their 
favourite object is animals that have been 
destroyed by fire ; therefore, whenever a con- 
flagration has happened, in town or country, 
the next day the gipsies, from every neigh- 
bouring quarter, assemble and draw the suf- 
focated, half consumed beasts out of the 
ashes. The manner of dressing this food is 
curmus. They boil or roust what is intended 
for the first day ; if they have more than 
they can consuiuu at once, the remainder is 
either dried in the sun or smoked in their 
huts, then eaten without any farther prepa- 
ration.*' 

Mr. G. then noticed tlieir propensity to 
the labours of the forge, fabricating with a 
few tools jgews* harps, chains, nails, fire 
steels, &o. Others manufactured articles of 
Wood The women also contribute i towards 
the maintenance of the family, by dealing in 
old clothes, making brooms, dancing in pub- 
lio, selling their persons, or fortune telling. 
Mr. G. next gave an account of the gipsies 
who have permanent aboiles, and who, in 
many respects, resemble the wandering tribes. 
I'hey were likewise principally addicted to live 
labours of the forge, anti had an almost uni- 
versal talent for music. Sometimes they 
carried on trade in cuttle upon an extensive 
scale, without a knowledge of either writing 
or figures. A small body, called gold-wasli- 
ers, was settled near the rivers which bring 
down gold sand. — ^The total number of gip- 
sies in Europe was estimated at 7 or 800,000, 
of whom 40,000 are supposed to belong to 
Spain. Few were fuuud in Britain norih of 
the Tweed. They were dispersed in almost 
every country throughout the globe, and 
had been, and were, objects of reproach and 
detestation. He gave some historical details 
of the persecutions to which they had been 
subject. In Hungary, amongst other offen- 
ces, they were charged with cannibalism. 
Their natural capacities were ])ruved to be 
good, for gipsy boys, who iiad been sent to 
school, had displayed considerable talent ; 
but little had been done to reclaim the race 
beyond the promulgation of prohibitory 
edicts —Mr. G. then proceeded to discuss 
the obscure and difficult question of their 
origin. He cited a multitude of conflicting 
opinions on this subject. They were vari- 
ously described as descendants from the Jews 
— from the Egyptians — and from the Hin- 
doos. The first opinion was entertained by 
Sir R. Ker Porter : the second, by Dr. John- 
son, Sir J. Swinburne, Hoyland, Tliomasin, 
and Griselini ; and the last (which possessed 
a decided weight of authority), by Hender- 
son, Brand, Brewster, Adelung, end GrelU 
roan. From these quotations it appeared, 
that their language and customs were dia- 
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metrically opposite to those of the Egypti- 
ans ; while, on the other hand, both were 
remarkably coincident with tliose of Hiti- 
doostan— almost every third word belonging 
to a dialect of that country ; and it appeared 
probable, from the analogy in this and other 
respects, that they had belonged to the low- 
est caste of Indians, called Suders or Parinsy 
and had emigrated about 1408-9, when Ti- 
mur Beg ravaged India, fur the purpose of 
spreading the Mahometan religion. The 
first appearance of the gipsies in Europe was 
in 1417 ; they reached Switzerland in 1419, 
Italy in 1422, France in 1427, and England 
in 1.512. Mr. ( I. at great length, and with 
niiich ingenuity, examined and contrasted 
the above opinions with each other. He 
was in favour of the last hypothesis ; and his 
observations went to shew a suflicient cause 
for the disjjersiun of the Hindoo tribes — a 
strung similarity in manners, &c., between 
the Slider caste and the gipsey^ihe — the 
practicability of migration to the several 
countries in which they were found, cunsi* 
deriiig the unifurmity of time and place — and 
lastly, the diasiinilanty between the gipsies 
and either the Jews or Egyptians. 

'riianks were voted to C. Frost, Esq., for 
a remarkably fine specimen of the skin of a 
lioa Coustrietor, presented to the museum 
by that gentieman. 

Wlunerian Society. 

At the first meeting of this society, for 
the ]}rcscnt season, hold on the 24th ilec., 
ivus read a comuiiriiicution from Mark Watt, 
es(|. descrihing a very curious magnctical in- 
strument, called the solar compass . Tlic In- 
sirument itself was exhibited to the meeting, 
and may be thus briefly described. — ^'I'wenty- 
five i^eedles, of the size known in the shops 
as No. 10, aie rendered magnetic, and stuck 
at equal distances into a thin circular slice of 
cork, of three inches diameter. This circle 
is affixed hy a cupper wiie to a light bar of 
wood, five inches lung, liaving at its opposite 
extremity a small weight equal to the 
weight of the needles. In the centre of 
the bar is an agate cap, which receives a fine 
steel point on which the instrument tra- 
verses. Being secured from the action of 
the external air by a bell glass, and exposed 
to the influence of the sun’s ray, the circle 
of magnetised needles points to the sun, 
and in that position, in opposition to the di- 
urnal motion of the earth, as long as the sun 
is above the horizon. Mr. Watt made some 
very ingenious remarks on the subject of 
magnetism, and it seems likely that his iu- 
strument will prove highly interesting to the 
scientific world. 

Jan. 12. Some stuffed specimens were 
exhibited of tlie birds collected by Captain 
Parry, during his last voyage ; two of them 
were killed beyond the north latitude 81 de- 
grees. Specimens of the rocks of Hoss 
Island, the most northern known land of the 


globe ; Hansteen's map, illustrativo of the 
earth's magnclism ; and a chart of Parry 'a 
voyage along the coast of Spitzhergen, and 
route in boats towards the nurtii pole, were 
also presented to the society. 

Improvement of the Celtic Population. 

There are about .500 schools In the High- 
lands, ^hich supply instruction kp 2r>,000 
children. The number of children of the 
proper age for attQnding school, estimated 
at oDC'cighth of the pupidution, must he 
about 50,000 ; hut the proportion of scho- 
lars is probably kept low in consequence of 
each attending, a shorter period than he 
ought I and we may therefore conclude that 
more than one-half, probably two-thirds, of 
all the children receive a certain amount of 
instruction. English exclusively is taught 
ill .100 of the sehooU ; Gaelic in P.0 ; Gaelic 
and English together in 120. From the re- 
searches of the Inverness Society in 1 R22, 
we find that one- half of al! the iiihahitantH 
can read either in their own language or 
the English, and the proportion must be an- 
nually increasing. At present the reading 
population of the Highlands must comprise 
fully 200,000 persons, of whom probably 
100,000 read English, though many of them 
comprehend the sense hut imperfectly ; 
100,000 more read Gaelic ; and .‘100,000 un- 
derstand the Gaelic whim read to them. 

Now it is evident that opr pains to teach 
the Highlauders to upad are nugatory, un- 
less wc supply them w*th hooks, 'fhose 
w'hu learu English thoroughly, have indeed 
all the stores of our literature laid open to 
them, hut what becomes of the large imin- 
ber who know nothing but Gaelic ? There 
is, besides, something fallacious in the kiioH'- 
ledge of English supposed to he possessed 
by the Highlanders, it has been repeatedly 
observed, that the English leal nt in a hoy’s 
youth fades out of his memury fioin disuse 
before he reaches mature age ; and some 
who retain as much of the acquired language 
05 enables them to conduct a few simjde 
commercial transactions at fairs or markets, 
are almost totally unacquainted with that 
branch of the vocab'ulary which relates to 
morals, arts, science, law, and general know- 
ledge. Clergymen in the Highlands know 
well that many of their parishioners who 
can communicate with them in English ou 
some familiar subjects, arc quite incapable 
of understanding a sermon in tliat language. 
A great number, therefore, of those who 
have received some instruction in English, 
can profit little by our books, and must be 
addressed in tl^eir native language, if we 
wish to inform and enlighten their minds. 

The whole body of Gaelic literature at 
this moment may be 9 id to consist of the 
Bible and a few religious tracts ; for, though 
translations of some sermons and poems We 
lieen published, we imagine they are at pre- 
sent, to speak technically, out of print. 
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Now we prize tlic Scriptures highly : they 
are the first book we would print in any 
language \ but man belongs to this world as 
well as the next ; and if our objout is to 
awaken a balf-civilizcd race from a state of 
ignorance and apathy, to inspiietbem with a 
love of industry, order, domestic comfort, 
knowledge, — with a desire, in short, to 
raise theit own condition, — we ipus&address 
them on a thousand topics of which the 
sacred writers do not speak, and we must 
supply them with other works besides the 
Bible. 

It is needless, indeed, to insist on this 
point, for no one will deny it. But the ques- 
tion is, in what form and through what me- 
dium we slu)uld infuse the necessary know- 
ledge into the minds of the Highlanders? 
We believe it forms part of the plan of tlie 
Society recently established under the jia- 
tronage of the General Assembly, to esta- 
blish itinerating libraries in the Highlands. 
If these are confined to English woiks, their 
efi^ect will he trifling, and the printing of 
books in Gaelic would soon exhaust the 
funds. For tliis and other reasons, we are 
strongly impressed with a conviction that no 
species of pvdilieation would do so mueli 
good in the Highlands as a clitap periodi- 
cal, partly in Gaelic niui jiartly in ICnglish. 
We would have it to he jninted on n single 
sheet, in octavo size, like the “ Library of 
Useful Knowledge" — to he published month- 
ly, ns the means ckcidation an* slow' and 
difficult, and to he sold at a** low a price a** 
would suffice to cover the expense — sny two- 
pence or three-pence. It shou’d ho filled 
partly with matter of ])crmanent value; ar- 
ticles in history, hiograj)hy, geography; 
papers on the usj'ful arts, such as garden- 
ing, husbandry ; accounts of the most va- 
luable inventions, siu h as stenm navigation, 
printing, gas-light, vaccination ; essays 'm 
domestic economy, showing the value of 
cleanliness, ventilation ; and lastly, a por- 
tion of news. Fart of it should he printed 
In Gaelic, to tempt the Highlander to buy 
it ; part in English only, to induce him to 
Icam the latter language ; and part in both 
languages, to aid him ii\ the task. We 
take for granted that Government, on ajipli- 
catioD being mode, would allow it to pass 
free by the post ; and if the encouragement 
should be such as to require the puhlifution 
to be weekly instead of monthly, that an ex- 
emption from the stamp would be conceded. 

A periodical of this kind would have many 
advantages over books in volumes. First, it 
is cheap, and therefore suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the Highlander, who must 
receive much new light before he thinks of 
parting with two, three, or four shillings for 
any volume except the Bible. Secondly, it 
admits of the subjects being perpetually va- 
ried, of the amusing being blended with the 
usefiil, better than in a volume, hnd it pre- 
sents reading in small doses adapted to the 


Highlander’s leisure, and not trying his pa- 
tience too much, in what will ho at first 
something like a task.' Thirdly, it presents 
the attraction of news ; it tells of the har- 
vests, the price of cattle and corn, the 
speeches and the doings of the Scots and 
English Lairds in Pailiainent, of Lings and 
courts, of Ixittles and storm.s, murders and 
trials, of new discoveries made by genius, of 
fortunes gained by industry, or lost by folly. 
To the Highlander, wlio is naturally inquisi- 
tive, these things would have an interest ten 
times greater than the contents of the best 

standard works and the stimulus given 
to his moral and intellectual nature would 
be proportionahly gieat. The publication, 
by hr nging periodically before him the prin- 
c'qial transaetions of a highly improved so- 
ciety, would siiow him, as in a inirror, his 
own backward condition, and contribute pow- 
erfully to rouse him from hisupntliy. When 
Arthur Young heard some of the leading 
men in a French province propose to spread 
•useful itiformaiion among the people hy 
reiidliig hooks or articles to them from tlie 
pulpit, he said, in Ivis loiigli way, “ Esta- 
blish R newspaper ; one newspa]icr will do 
more than 20 piiesto." 

Tlic isolated state in wlTudi the Celtic po- 
pulation of the BritLhislis lius been alJoued 
U) reiiiain so long, is a reproach both to the 
government anil the nation. In the Uiiiti'd 
States then* were eight German, five Freneh, 
and tw'o Sj>ariisli nrw* papers in 1810, We 
liRve good reason for believing that the 
whole foreign population for which tliose 
fifteen papers were printed did not exceed 
2'>0,00() ; while there are in the three king- 
doms ten times ns nmny Celts, Welsh, liisli, 
and nighlandei-s, for whom nut a single 
journal, and, we may udtl, not a single scrap 
of literature exists, except the Bible ! If 

100.000 Germans supported eight journals, 
could our 2,000,000 of Irish, our (>00,000 
Welshmen, or our 400,000 Highlanders not 
sujiport one? Tliese very Geimans, placed 

4.000 miles fropi us, have more of the in- 
formation W'hich a British citizen ought to 
possess, tlian is found among the millions of 
our own fellow-subjects. Surely we are en- 
titled to say, that in times like these, preg- 
nant with the seeds of improvement, such u 
mass of torpidity and ignorance cannot be 
suffered to exist much longer In the eiiqiire. 

Haydon’s King’s Bench Election. 

It is probably known to most of our 
readers, (though we cannot class the event, 
as Mr. Haydon does, among the most in- 
teresting of last year) , that there were some 
serious riots in the King’s Bench Prison in 
June 1827, arising out of a mock ''election 
for members of parliament, which some fro- 
licsome inmates had set on foot to relieve 
the ta;diam of their compulsatory leisure. 
Mr. Haydon was then resident in the scene 
of this feolcry, and had therefore a good 
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opportunity of witneising its humours. Hh 
design is, however, confined to a few promi‘» 
nent groups, crowded together into the 
foreground of a small canvas ; where we 
much wonder that, in so much hustle, an 
unfortunate family has room to weep, or a 
hardened spendthrift to ** sip his claret." 
'I'he people on the hustings (whether as in 
the original we cannot say) have their 
hacks turned to the c»)urt-yard, and a pro- 
cession (of which a Hogarth would have 
made so mucli) is only denoted by some 
flags quite in the rear. Still the figures, 
and we may add, the groups, are character- 
istic, and might have been admirable parts 
of a better whole ; and we think the paint- 
ing has sufficient merit to attract the atten- 
tion of the public, who, we doubt nut, will 
be favourable judges of an artist at once 
talented and unfortunate. His application 
to his art to relieve himself from embarrass- 
ments, under such influences, and in such 
company, speaks highly in his praise. 

Panohama uf Navarino. 

With surprising promptitude, but not at 
the sacrifice of beauty of execution, Mr. 
Burford has opimed in the Strand a Panora- 
ma of the battle of Nuvariiio. 'J’he perfec- 
tion to which that gentleman has brought 
this most (kdightful department of painting, 
now leaves us little to criticize hut his selec- 
tion of subjects. That the ])resent choice 
is most hiqipy, no one ])ossessed of any pa- 
triotic interest in our naval glory, or indeed 
any common share of curiosity, will be in- 
clined to dispute. We know some persons 
have complained (though of late years at 
least they have had no opportunity) that 
i'anoruiiias of naval actions have a monoto- 
nous similarity ; hut, from a variety uf in- 
teresting points, and the beautiful scenery 
pourtrayed in the back-ground, we think 
that objection cannot apply to the Panora- 
ma of Navtirinu. 'J'he time of the action 
which is depicted is when the Asia, having 
silenced the attack of Cupitana Hey, be- 
gan to pour her fire on the Turkish Admi- 
ral. The incidents of the flre-ship falling 
on the French Admiral, &c. &c. are appro- 
priately introduced, and the explosion of 
another fireship forms a brilliant and mag- 
nificent feature. When we further add, 
that the position of the several ships is 
strictly correct, and taken from the official 
drawings, which Mr. Burford procured from 
the Admiralty very shortly after their ar- 
rival (according to the express wish of the 
highest authority there), we think wc need 
say »no more to induce our readers to be 
equal with their acquaintance in having 
seen that wliich is sure to be very popular. 

Literature in Russia. 

M. SopIkofF, in an Essay on Russian 
Bibliography, published at St. Petersburgh 
m 1 8S3, Id five vols. 8vo. presents a grand 
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total of 13,S49 articles (or about 80,000 
volumes), pul^lished in the Sclavonic or 
Russian languages, from the introduction of 
printing into Russia in the year I.'i.')!, down 
to the year 1813. Among the works pub- 
lished since, there are many translations 
from the French, German, and English ; 
and from the latter are the Voyages and 
Travejp of Buchanan, Buveau, Pairy, and 
Ross ; till Poems of Milton, Lltrd Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the Novels and Tales 
of the latter. There are at present in the 
Russian empire, including Poland, 40 
learned societies ~ viz. 14 at St. Peters- 
burgh, 7 at Moscow, 2 at Wilna, 3 at Riga, 

I at Abo, 1 at Krzemienecz, 1 at Gitomir, 

1 at Kalouga, 2 at Pasan, I at Kliarkof, 1 
at Jaroslav, 1 at Novo Tcherkack, 1 at 
Mittau, and 4 at Warsaw, 

Academy op Medicine at Paris. 

The Academy has distributed the prizes 
founded by the will of the late M. DoMon- 
tyen fur those who shall have contributed 
to the improvement of the healing art. 
Ten thousand francs have been awarded to 
Messrs. Pelletier and Caventon for the dis- 
covery of sulphate of quinine. The other 

10.000 francs have been adjudged to M. 
Civiale, as the first who has practised 
Lithotritie, being a method of crushing, by 
means of an instrument, the stone in the 
bladder, and extracting it, wnd in this 
manner for having efPected many cures. 
Medals were also distributed to several other 
medical men for having* imblished works of 
great utility ; and to the lale M. Laennec 

5.000 francs were awarded fur the second 
edition of his woik on Ausculiation, which 
has lately been translated into ^mglish. 
The Academy proposed, as a subject for the 
prize of 1,000 francs, to be awarrteil in 
1823, the lullowing question : — ** How far 
it appears possible from experience and o\)- 
servation to prevent, by mechanical means, 
the absorption of deleterious substances in 
general, and in particular of the rabid 
virus ?" 

Printing for the Blind. 

This important art has been jnactically 
CO fried into effect: The Managers of the 
Edinburgh Blind Asylum on the 2(fth Oct. 
examined the books lately printed for the 
use of the Mind. Some of the hoys belong- 
iij^ to the Asylum, though the books had 
been in their possession only a few weeks, 
were able readily to distinguish all the let- 
ters; they lyere.then made to take isolated 
words in different pages of the book, which 
they at once knew; and they afterwarils 
read slowly, hut correctly, in different parts. 
By repeated trials, and by varying the ex- 
ercises, the Directors were of ojiinion, that 
the art promised tq^be of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to the blind. Mr. Gall stated 
to the meeting, that an apparatus for writing 
to, Md by, the blind, was in a state of 
considerable forwardness. 
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Painting on Glass. 

Mr. Collmsy of the Str^od) who has 
been of late years so instrumental in per- 
focting the beautiful art of painting on glass, 
has just finished, for the £ast-india Cum- 
pauy, a rirh and costly work, to adorn the 
great eastern window of St. Peter's Ciuirch, 
Calcutta. The size is feet in height, 
and 14 in breadth ; the subject Christ's 
Charge toVrter^ which is represeffite<Pin the 
central figures, composed from those in 
Haphaers cartoon: and in side compart- 
ments are AJoses and Aaian .^ — the former 
lieing copied, with a slight inodification of 
expression and attitude, from Michael An- 
gelo's statue. In the upper compartment of 
the window are tlie three heautifiil figures 
of Faithf Hope, and Charity y from Sir 
Joshua Keynoids's admirable paintings in 
the western window of New College Chapel, 
Oxford; and in the lower are the Four 
Evangelists, 

New City Library. 

The Corporation of the City of London 
have made great progress in the arrange- 
ment of their new library, wbicb is sliuitly 
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to be opened in the Guildhall. The books 
have been collected under the auspices of 
Mr. Holland, Mr. Jones, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Oldham, the City Solicitor, and Mr. Upcott, 
of the London Institution. 


Several estimates have been sent in for 
the intended Saloon and Museum, to be 
erected on the Spa Terrace, at Scarloroiigk, 
lliis building, which will have a handsome 
stone front with elegant elliptic windows, 
will form an agreeable termination to the 
walk over the Cliff Bridge. Other jiluns 
are in agitation and prosecution, fur the 
further imj>rovement of the town. The 
subscription for the Museum amounts to 
above 1 000/., independently of the valuable 
collection belonging to the late Mr. Hin- 
derwell. No less a sum than 21,800/. has 
been appropriated to public buildings and 
works at Scarborough during the last year, 
viz. 'J'he CliflF Bridge .9000/., New Chuich 
8000/., New Baptist Chapel 2400/., New 
Bank for Savings 400/., tlie Museum lOOo/. 
and the Water Works 1000/. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO THE DUCHESS Of ST. ALBAN’S. 

By Joii^i Tayloh, Ese. 

T ADY, I knew t\\g blooming youth. 
Admir'd thy sen.se and open heart, 
Defended thee, with zealous trutli, 

When malice aim’d her venom’d dart. 

I knew thee in domestic life. 

As daughter, dutiful and kind, 

I knew thee as a tender wife. 

To ev'ry gentle care inclin’d. 

1 knew tliee in thy widow’d state. 

When Fortune had her favours pour'd. 
With charity, not pride elate, 

Spreading around thy plenteous board. 
Now to high rank I see tbec rise, 

A rank thy merits well may claim. 

Not proudly scorning former ties, 

But all those merits still tb^ same. 

And thou, in person and in mind. 

Art qualified that rank to grace ; 

In both we Nature’s bounty find, 

In both we fair pretensions trace. * 
Oh ! may’st thou long thy rank possess, 

And health attend thy mortal day, 

Th^ consort and thyself to bless, — 

So ends my Muse her simple lay. 

QHL where the hope^f days gone by. 

So softly warm, so wildly bright, 
When Beauty beaming, sweetly night 
Awo^e the dawn of gay delight ? ^ 


'TIs where thou art, is hoj)c to me, 

And ho]>e without tliec cannot be ! 

Oh ! wliere that form of fairy light, 

^ Wliere blubbing Love bath set his seal } 
The magic glance so darkly bright. 

Those soft and shadowy lids reveal ? 

'Tis where *hou art is love to me, 

And love without thee cannot be ! 

Why heaves this heart one cheerless sigli, 
Whe re Nature haunts the gl«)omy sj)i>t ? 
Can glittering landscapes clmrm the eye, 
When she, iiiy lov’d one, wooes them 
not ? 

Oh ! where thou art, is home to me. 

And //owe without thee cannot he. 

Ascends a brighter^ holier flame, 

Like incense to the skies above ? 

*Tis when Devotion wafts thy name 
To Heaven, upon the lips of Love ! 

For where thou art is Heaven to me ! 

And, oh ! may Heaven be shar'd, with thee. 

R. J. 

♦ 

Lines wriilcn by a Traveller, in the Province 
of Connaught, 1827. 

You love a picture, tiike it from a friend, 
Though rudely done, ’tis sucli as he can aend. 
From u mild irgion wlit-re the Arts are rude. 
And mind’s whole office, yet, to And the bo^y food. 

RAGGED gown. 

Of darkest brown, 

A petticoat of brick-dust hue, 

Lank matted hair, that comb ne'er know, 

A suit of dirt, tho* old, complete. 

For neck, fiice, arms, and legs, and feet. 
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SeUct PoMlry. 


Will paint you, to tbe very life, 

A Connaugnt peaiant's loving wife. 

Pat — leaning on his long spade-shovel. 

In his potatoe field, near 's hovel, 

You deem a scare-crow, when first seen, 

So tatter’d, and forlorn his mien — 

Till by his naked legs, and toes. 

For Pat has neither shoes nor hose, 

You find it is a thing with life,' 

Fit partner for a loving wife. 

Yet on this pair doth Heaven bestow 
The first of blessings mortals know, 

That which all living life desires. 

Reason approves — and Love inspires ; 

What sceptered monarchs e’er must own 
A greater blessing than a throne ; 

What wretchedness would not forego, 
’Jliough doiiblrng all her weight of woe, 
That Ijest, and most endearing ioy. 

Which can our youthful thoughts employ ; 
That blessing which to age appears 
The prop of its declining years — 

A numerous progeny — is theirs — 

To aggravate, yet sooth their cares ; • 

Who, though inheriting no store— 

But rags, their parents wore before. 

Yet, unconcern'd, can prate and smile. 

And many an anxious hour beguile,) 

Whilst Wealth — alas 1 in other lands 
Wastes the hard earnings of these beggar’d 
hands ; 

And Power assumes Oppression’s rod. 

To mar the blessings ot a gracious God. 

— ♦ 

STANZAS. 

T COVET not the costliest gem 

That proudest monarch ever wore ; 

I envy not his diadem 

Of precious stones and glittering ore. 

Full oft it binds an aching head. 

Encircling doubt, and care, and dread. 

I long not for the warrior’s wreath. 

The blood-staln’d laurel round his brow 
Tells a sad tale from every leaf 
Of dire distress and weeping woe. 

O'er heaps of dead he wins his name. 

And sails through seas ox blood to fame. 
The wealthy merchant's golden crown. 

The lover's rosy coronet. 

The proud patrician's liigh renown. 

Are joys 1 never sigh’d for yet ; 

Riches are dust, and love's a toy; 

Mere pride of birth is futile joy. 

The painter’s art, the sculptors skill. 

The poet’s lyre, almost divine. 

Their honours with a ready will. 

For brighter glories I’d resign. 

Oblivion marks them for his prey,— 

On Time’s dark streams they float away. 
The patriot firm, whose noble heart 
Beats only for his country’s good. 

Who in her cause would freely |iart 

With worldly wealth and pr^iious blood ; 
His name rever’d in every clime. 

Mocks at the ravages of Time. 

Gent. Mag. January , 1 8 i 8 , 
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From age to age, firom sire to son, 

His glorious deeds are handed down, 

And as the wings of time wave on. 

Fresh honours grace his civic crown. 

Who would not gaudier wreaths despise. 

For such a bright immortal prize I W.H.W. 

STUR OR STOTR MINSTER. 
^ll£ Minster sunk! No mdte the matin 
bell, [tell 

No vespers now ! Th’ historic page will 
How oft, in pious orisons, the throng 
Of Abbot, Monks, and erst of Kings among. 
Went, in devotion, at the hallow’d shrine. 
Or rais’d, in solemn chaunt, the swell divine. 
No more, on lowly knees, at Holy Cross, 
Whose monld’ring steps are overspread with 
moss. 

Or broken down, in sad confusion lie, [sky ! 
The Pilgrim's rest — unshelter'd from the 
Nought now remains of what in ages yore 
In glory shone ! eclips'd, alas ! no more ! 
The crumbling wall of Minster’s sacred fime, 
By fissures rent, hung threat'ning o'er the 
plain ; [abode. 

The mantled roof, the screaming Owl’s 
That roof which, echo’d with lOud praise to 
God ; [time. 

All ! all have sunk beneath the waste of 
Or fell destruction, or the hand of crime ! 


Yet flowing on, and wld’ning as it flows, 

No change of course the devious StuUr 
knows, • ^ 

Still steady, onward keeps his winding way. 
To boundless Ocean, where there’s no decay ! 
Nor age, nor time, that vast abyss can move. 
In depth unfethom’d, like th* Eternal's love ! 


Mr. Urban, 

BEG your acceptance of two x>riginal 
Charades, which 1 hope may amuse some 
few amongst your youthful readers. They 
are the composition of a lady who is pos- 
sessed of the most exquisite accompush- 
ments in every department of literature and 
taste ; and though I am not permitted to 
disclose her name, yet it shall be gently 
adumbrated, by saying that her place of 
residence is Swindon, iu the county of 
WUts. ’ I,J. 


I. 

is is singular, never grows old , 

My secondy old maid>like, is stainless and cold : 
On mv tcAofe, it is certain, you never was fed, 
Tho* ^tis nicply compounded of milk aud of 


II. 

Disclaiming all right of precedence vou’ll 
find [hind ; 

That my first always takes up a station be- 
My next, strange p^rqgatlve 1— «’en whdn 
you play, [arrav. — 

Con clothe the whole mind in a thougntful 

Tbe lad]r-]ike charms of my whole are ex- 
press’d [dress'd. 

In the epithets tender— and warm— and well- 
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HISTOllJCAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS I 

Jan, 29. The second Session of the 
present Parliament was opened this day by 
Royal cummi|sion ; when the Lord Ch||n- 
cellor delivered the following Speech : 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** W£ are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you, that His Majesty continues to 
receive, from all Foreign Princes and States, 
assurances of their desire to maintain the 
relations of amity with this country ; and 
tFiat the great powers of Europe partici- 
pate in the earnest wish of His Majesty to 
cultivate a good understanding upon all 
points which may conduce to the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

Ills Majesty has viewed for some time 
past, with great concern, the state of affairs 
in the east of Europe. 

Fur several years a contest has been 
carried on between the Ottoman Porte and 
t(ie inhabitants of the Greek Provinces and 
Islands, which has been marked on each 
side 1^ excesses revolting to humanity. 

« In the progress of that contest, the 
rights of neutral States, and the laws which 
regulate tlie intercourse of civilized nations, 
have been repeatetlly violated, and the 

i )eBceful commerce of His Majesty's subjects 
las been exposed to frequent interruption, 
and to depredations, too ofteu aggravated 
by acts of violence and atrocity, 

“ His Majesty has felt the deepest 
anxiety to terminate the calamities, and 
avert the dangers, inseparable from hostili- 
ties, which constitute the only exception to 
the general tranquillity uf Europe. 

Having been earnestly entreated by the 
Greeks to interpose his good offices, with a 
view to effect a reconciliation between them 
and the Ottoman Porte, His Majesty con- 
certed measures for tliat purpose, in the first 
instance with the Emperor of Russia, and 
subsequently with his Imperial Majesty and 
the King of France. * 

His Majesty lias given directions that 
there should be laid before you copies of a 
protocol signed at Saint Petersburgli by the 
Pleniputeutiarics of His Majesty, and of Ifis 
Imperial Muji sty the Emperor of Russia, on 
the 4th uf April 1826, and of the treaty 
entered into between His Majesty and the 
Courts of the Tuileries and of Saint Peters- 
burgh, on the 6‘th uf July 1827. 

** In the course of the measures adopted 
with a view to carry into effect the object 
of the treaty, aeollisium wholly unexpected 
by His Majea^, took ]riace in the Port of 
Navarin, ^tween the floats of the con- 
treeting powers and that uf the Ottoman 
Portp. 


N PARLIAMENT. 

Notwithstanding the valour displayed by 
the combined fleet, His Majesty deeply la- 
ments that this conflict should have occur- 
red with the Naval force of an ancient Ally ; 
but be still entertains a confident hope that 
this untoward event will not bo followed by 
further hostilities, and will not impede that 
amicable adjustment of the existing dif- 
ferences between the Porte and the Greeks, 
to which it is so manifestly their common 
interest to accede. 

In maintaining the National Faith by 
adhering to the engagements into which His 
Majesty has entered, his Majesty will never 
lose sight of the great objects to which all 
his efforts have been directed — the termi- 
nation of the contest between the hostile 
parties — the permanent settlement of their 
future relations to each other — and the 
maintainance of the repose of Europe upon 
the basis on which it has rested since the 
last general Treaty of Peace. 

<* His Majesty has the greatest satisfac- 
tion in informing you, that the purposes for 
which His Majesty, upon the requisition 
of the Court of Lisbon, detached a M ilitary 
Force to Portugal, have been accomplished. 
The obligations of good faith having been 
fulfilled, and the safety and independence 
of Portugal secured, His Majesty has given 
orders that the forces now in that country 
should he immediately withdrawn. 

“ We are commanded by His Majesty to 
acquaint you, that his Majesty has con- 
cluded Treaties of Amity and Commerce 
witli the Emperor of Brazil, and with the 
United States of Mexico ; copies of which 
will, by His Majesty’s commands, be laid 
before you. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty bus ordered the estimates 
for the current year to he laid before you. 
They have been prepared with every regard 
to economy, consistent with the exigency 
of the public service. 

“We are commanded by His Majesty to 
recommend to \our early attention an en- 
quiry into the state of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure uf the country. His Majesty is 
assured that it will be satisfactory to you to 
learn, that notwithstanding the diminution 
which has taken place in some branches of 
the Revenue, the total amount of receipt 
during the last year has not disappointed 
the expectations which were entertained at 
the commencement of it. 

“ My Lords, and Gentiemen, 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
inform you, that a considerable increase 
has taken place in the export of the princi- 
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pal articles of British manufacture. This 
improvement of our foreign trad£ has led to 
a more general employment of the popula- 
tion, and affords a satisfactory indication of 
the continued abatement of those commer- 
cial difBcolties which recently affected so 
severely the national industry. 


** His Majesty commands us to assure 
yotl, that he places the firmest reliance 
upon yoiir continued endeavours to improve 
the condition of all classes of his subjects, 
and to advance the great object of His 
Majesty's solicitude, the prosperity and 
happiness of his people." 


FOREIGN^NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A new Ministry has been appointed by 
Royal ordinance, viz. the Count Portalis to 
be Secretary of State for the department of 
Justice ; Count dc la Ferronaye, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Viscount de Caux, 
Minister of War ; Viscount Martignac, Se- 
cretary of the Interior ; Count de St. Cricq, 
President of Commerce and the Colonies ; 
and Count Hoy, Secretary of the Finances. 
A second ordinance ordains Counts de Vil- 
lelc and Peyronnet, the Baron de Danias, 
the Marquis dc Clermont Tonnerc, and 
Count do C«»rl)iero (late Ministers), Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council ; and a third, the 
elevation of De Villcle, Peyronnet, and (or- 
bicre, to the dignity of peers of the realm. 

The newly-formed Cabinet has, through 
the medium of the Monitenr^ made an ap- 
peal in behalf of its principles; couched in 
langungc so temperate and conciliatory, that 
it has for the present produced a consider- 
able sensation in its favour. The Ministers, 
in this document, recognize in the roost 
unreserved manner the difficulties of their 
position, and rest their claims for support, 
not on their influence with either great 
party, or their ascertained suffrages in the 
Chambers, hut on the unuhjoctionable na- 
ture of their measures, and the reasonable 
characters of their countrymen. As an 
earnest of their intentions, the Ministers 
have induced the King to consent to the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into 
the state of the Ecclesiastical Schools (now 
chic6y under the cootroul of the Jesuits), 
with a view to secure Uie execution of the 
laws in them, and to place them in harmony 
with the poPitical legislation. The order 
for the Commission has appeared in the 
Mmiieur, It consists of four peers and five 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, in- 
cluding some of the most respectable names 
in France ; so that it may be supposed that 
the inquiry will he looked to with sufficient 
confidence to allay the irritation which the 
rapid encroachments of the Jesuits had given 
rise to. 

The official account of the French Re- 
venue for 1 837 exhibits a decrease of nearly 
seventeen millions of francs, compared with 
that of 1836 . The fulling off has been 
chiefly in the duty on liquors, the sale of 
timber, the custom and navigation dues, and 
tn the monopoly on snuff and tobacco. 


SPAIN. 

In Catalonia, bands of robbers, ns the in- 
surgents are called, are in active operation. 
One of them, amounting to 600 , has pro- 
claimed the Infant Don Carlos by the title 
of Charles V. The Count d'Espagne is en- 
deavouring to suppress them. Other bodies 
of rebels have pushed into the frontiers of 
Arragon. There is a deficiency in the 
finances of about 100,000 reals (something 
more than a million sterling upon a revenue 
of about 10,000,000), which causes ho 
small embarrasment, and several hills have 
been dishonoured in consequence at the 
Spanish Treasury. 

' PORTUGAL. 

On the 2d of January the legislative 
Chambers were opened by llie Princc'ss Re- 
gent. I'he Emperor Don Pedro is, ns ior- 
merly, spoken of as reigning King of Por- 
tugal, and the speedy arrival of Don Miguel, 
bis lieutenant, is announced. The news has 
nearly doubled thMupiber of iiohlo legiitla- 
tors. Lost year they never mustered more 
than between fifty-four or fifty five; now 
they open their sittings with eighty-six. 

TURKEY. 

On the Bill of December the Ambassadors 
of the three Allied Powers departed from 
Constantinople. It does not appear that 
the departure of the Allied Ambassiidurs was 
preceded by any act of violence on the part 
of the Porte towards the subjects of tlie 
Allied Powers. At the moment when the 
Ambassadors' ships weighed anchor, the 
Porte felt the necessity of sending them the 
necessary firmans, by an aviso, who over- 
took them %t the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles. Before quitting the capital, they 
had requested the Minister of the Nether- 
lands to protect their countrymen. Ou this 
sil>ject the Porto made some difficulties, 
and offered, during the absence of the 
Ambassadors, to protect, itself, Russian, 
French, and English subjects. The Mi- 
nister of the Netherlands ultimately pre- 
vailed on the Sultan to offer no objection to 
the arrangements of l;lie Ambassadors. 

Great preparations arc said to be making 
for war at Constantinople x muskets to tlie 
number of 120,00# had been procured, and 
several thousand militia had already arrived 
from Asia. ( 
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The Sultan hog et length determined to 
edoDt Cliristian measureg of finance, at well 
BB CKristian modes of fighting, and is nego- 
elating a loan on the profits of the mines of 
'Asia Minor, of 100,000 piastres. He is 
negociating with his powerful subject, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, for that purpose. 

There have already been built in the 
barracks of Constantinople and Adrianople, 
chapels in which divine service is be 
celebrated e^ery Sunday by Christian Mi- 
nisters. 

RUSSIA. 

According to the latest intelligence, war- 
like preparations have been making on the 
part of Russia. A circular note, however, 
from Count Nesselrode, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, Nov. ISth, after defending the po- 
licy of the Allies, and the Battle of Navarin, 
as having been fought in perfect accordance 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

A plan has been suggested by Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt to convert the extensive buildings 
and enclosures on the forests of Dartmoor, 
formerly occupied by prisoners of war, into 
an establishment for the reception of juve- 
nile convicts. The prisons at Dartmoor 
had at one time upwards of 1 0,000 persons 
confined in them, aqd nearly 400 acres are 
enclosed by a military circumvallation, l)e- 
yond the bounds of which it would be im- 
possible for prisoners to escape, were they 
guarded by a few soldiers, for whom there, 
are barracks already provided. Within the 
'boundaries there are almost inexhaustible 
quarries of granite, some of which lie very 
near the surface of the ground, and it ha? 
been proposed that the raising and cutting 
of this stone might furnish labour of a suit- 
able description for convicts : and as there is 
an iron railway from the prison boundary to 
Plymouth harbour, a distance of about 
twenty miles, the stone might readily be 
conveyed thither, and shipped off, for the 
metropolis or elsewhere, at small expense ; 
there are also vast quantities of excellent 
peat within the enclosure, capable of being 
rendered a source of profit. 

A new Market-house has been opened fi)r 
Sir Oswald Mosley, lord of the manor, in 
Brown-street, Manchester, The building, 
in ventilation particularly, and in the com- 
f4jrt5 attending a covered market, is ex- 
ceeded by none. Directly over the entrance 
ii a manorial court-room. This chamber, 
distinguished for its elegance aud simplicity, 
is 8eventy-\)ne feet in le^th hy twenty-four 
feet in breadth, and of proportionate height. 
It is accoiDpkB^ by four convenient ante- 


iviih that policy, expresaes as opinion that 
there Is reasOQ to liope that the Porte, 
being at length made sensible of its error, 
will hasten to accept the terms of the 
Allies.” In this letter a firm resolution is 
avowed to act in the spirit of the Treaty of 
the 6th of July, and to accomplisih fully the 
objects of it; but at the same time to ab- 
stain from seeking any aggrandisement by 
conquest, or any exclusive advantage. 

AMERICA. 

The presbytery of New York unanimously 
decided to erase the section of the confes- 
sion of faith, forbidding a man to marry his 
deceased’s wife’s sister. The presbytery of 
New Brunswick has come to the same deci- 
sion, twelve to five. The presbyteries of 
Ohio, Redstone, Winchester, and Philadel- 
phia, have voted to retain the section. 

CCURRENCES. 

rooms. The area below, which is appro- 
priated to the butchers* stalls, contains a 
superficial extent of about 8,700 square 
feet. It affords ample room for upwards of 
sixty Stulls, appropriated to butchers, and 
about eight shops for green-grocers and 
others. The whole will be lighted with gas. 

The expediency of a communication be- 
tween the counties of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
has given rise to two of the most splendid 
projects that ever were formed even in this 
country ; the one a suspension bridge over 
the Mersey, at Rimcurn, several miles 
above Liverpool ; tlie other a tunnel under- 
neath the same river, at Liverpool itself. 
The first will require a centre arch with 
1000 feet waterways; and the latter must 
extend one mile and a quarter under the 
bed of tlie river, which, as it is supposed 
to flow over a rock, will present no danger- 
ous obstacle to the success of the utider- 
taking. Mr. Brunei, to whom the execution 
of this great work is proposed tohe entrusted, 
has calculated that the expense will not 
exceed 150 or 200,000 pounds sterling; 
while the receipts, estimated on a very 
limited scale, will average from 12,000/. to 
15,000/. a-year. 

The Corporation of QueenVortmgh having 
excluded the poor freemen from the right of 
fishing, the fishermen are reduced to a state 
of great distress. 'Fhe select body insist 
upon the freemen signing a paper, binding 
themselves to any by-laws they have made, 
or may think proper to make ; wliich would 
include two by-laws declared by a jury at the 
Maidstone Summer Assizes, to be illegid. 
A deputation of freemen was appointed to 
conduct the matter to na amicable issue s 
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but the answer returned bT the Corporatlcm 
is said to have been that the application was 
impertinent. It is intended to brinfr the 
question before Parliament» or to address 
the King ; and subscriptions have been set 
on foot to support the freemen until the 
matter is decided. A meeting has been held 
at the London Tavern, at which a committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions, and 
a great number of donations were announced. 
A meeting of the inhabitants of Chatham 
and Rochester has been held for a similar 
purpose. The attempts made by the corpo- 
rate officers of Queenborough, have induced 
the lessee of some extensive oyster-grounds 
at Milton, near Queenborough, to cut off 
the fishermen of that place from a similar 
privilege, which they have long exercised. 
The Milton fishermen have requested the 
Corporation of London to protect them, and 
have been assured of the interposition of 
that body. 

Dec 7. The foundation stone of a new 


Gentry, dec. &o. The proeeislont on its 
return to the Cathedral, was joined by the 
Mayor and Aldemen, in their robes. The 
Bishop, on reaching the Cathedral, pro- 
ceeded to the altar> and the Chancellor ad- 
ministered to him the usual oaths, and con- 
ducted his Lordship into the throne. At 
five o’clock his Lordship dined with the 
Mayor and a large party, at St. John’s 
Room. 2 - . 

• • • ^ 

Jan, 16, A meeting was held of the sub- 
scribers to the monument to be erected to 
Mr. Canning at Liverpool. It appeared that 
S500Z. has been contributed, and Mr. Chan- 
trey is engaged to famish a bronze statue for 
4000Z. It was considered desirable to em- 
ploy that eminent sculptor, because, besides 
tbe consideration of his superlative skill, be 
modelled Mr. Canning from the life, and 
possesses several marble busts of the great 
statesman. 


church at Oulton^ for building and endow- 
ing which funds were munificently be- 
queathed by the' late John Blayds, esq. of 
Leeds and of Oiilton, was laid by John 
Blayds, esq. his son. The following in- 
scription, neatly engraved on a plate of 
brass, was inserted in the stone : — ^This 
edifice, by the name of St. John's Church, 
was erected in compliance with the will of 
the late John Blayds, esq. of Leeds and 
Oulton, who died Feb. 21, 1 827. The first 
stone was laid by his son, John Blayds, 
esq. of Oulton, Dec. 7, 1827. Rickman 
and Hutchinson, architects.” 

Jan, 1 . Holt Fleet Bridge^ which crosses 
the Severn about five miles above Worcester, 
was opened to the public. The bridge con- 
sists of one iron arch, the span of wjilch is 
150 feet. At low water the centre of the 
arch is 85 feet above the river, a bank full 
2 1 feet, and at the highest flood 1 G feet. 
The whole length of the bridge is 266’ feet. 
There are two stone arches at each end, 
which, by assisting the flow of the water in 
flood time, diminish the pressure against the 
abutments. Tiie tolls have been let for 256Z. 
for one year ; the expense of the bridge was 
8,8 OOZ. being 200Z. under the estimate. 

Jan, 10. The enthronement of the new 
Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Sumner, took 
place in Winchester Cathedral, upon which 
occasion many thousand persons assembled 
to witness the ceremony. The procession 
commenced from the Chapter-room to St. 
Lawrence, the mother church. It moved in 
the following order : Constables ; the Cho- 
risters and Lay Vicars ; the Organist ; the 
Minor Canons ; tbe Vergers ; the Prebenda- 
ries ; tbe Archdeacons ; the Dean ; the 
Bishop, supported on his right and left by 
the Chancellor and senior Prebendary ; the 
Bishop’s Chaplain ; the Masters and Fellows 
of the College ; Constables ; Clergymen, 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The following is an abstract of the net 
produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 
the years ended on the 5 th of January, 1827, 
and the 5th of January, 1 828. 

Years ended Jan. 5. 
1827. I 1828. 

Customs.. .. ;^.l 5,766, 762 I 16,8.91,838 


Excise 17,749,274 16,969,565 

Stamps 6,277,014 6,375,140 

Post Office 1,496,000 * 1,885,000 

Taxes 4,702?^ 4,768,273 


Miscellaneous. . . 658,880 754,863 

46,650,672 46,644,679 

Total decrease 5,998 

At the last annual meeting of the Gover- 
nors of the London Vaccine Institution, at 
the City of London Tavern, it appeared, that 
before the introduction of the practice of 
vaccination into the new world, 100,000 In- 
dians were destroyed by the small-pox in one 
year, in the single province of Quito. This 
dreadful mortality was effectually arrested hy 
the introduction of vaccination, through the 
iostnimentality of the missionaries. The 
vaccine matter having, however, become ef- 
fete, through the excessive heats of the last 
year in that country, oue-third of the infant 
population were perishing by small-pox, 
and tbe^nhaVitants entreated a new supply 
from England, which is now regularly trans- 
mitted every month in packages, and dis- 
tributed by the influence of the Brazilian 
Ambassador through the seventeen provinces 
of the Brazilian empire. — ^The late Duke of 
York had said, that, in the Military Asy- 
lum, not one unsuccessful case in vaccination 
Lad happened in the course of 20 years.” 

Dec, SO. His Ro)il Highness Don 
Miguel, brother of the king of Portugal, 
landed at Greenwich. Ha was received by 
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iheLord Higk Adminl, who was on the 
spot, waiting for the Infuat’a arrival, tie set 
off in one of the King's earriages, aooom- 
panied bj Lord Mountcharles, and the Se- 
cretery of the Portugese Embassy (the 
bands and trumpets of the Life and Cold^ 
stream Guards playing <<God save the 
King") ; the royal equipage, with <a de- 
tachment of the Life Guards, proceeded at 
aslow^ace to the residence of £l|||[i Dudley, 
in Arlington'Strect. On the dlst his Royal 
Higlmess held three Levees ; — viz. a deputa- 
tion of thirty of the Portuguese merchants 
and others, the King’s Cabinet Ministers, 
the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 
His Highness having visited his Majesty at 
Windsor, and nearly all the public places of 
the Metropolis, left London on the ISth of 
Jan. for Strathfieldsay, the seat of the Duke 
of Wellington. On the ensuing day, he 
pursued his road towards Plymouth. On 
Wednesday, Jan. 16'th, his Royal Highness 
passed through Salisbury, and on Thursday 
reached Plymouth, wliere he was received 
with all due honours by the Earl of Nor- 
thesk, the Commander-in-Chlef of the 
port. Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
the inspection of the Breakwater and Dock- 
yards, and on Sunday his Royal Highness 
embarked on board the Portuguese frigate 
La Perala. 

Jan, 2. I’hc new church called St. Mark 
the Evangelist, Clerkenwell, situate in Myd- 
^eton Squart, near the New River Head, 
was consecrated Jiy the Lord Bishop 
London. An appropriate anthem was sung 
by Pyne, and a most impressive sermon was 
delivered by Ills Lordship. The church is 
one of those that have been erected wholly 
by his Majesty’s Commissioners. It is of 
the Gothic Order, and is capable of con- 
taining 1800 persons. We understand that 
a District will be immediately assigned to 
it, end that the patronage will nut (as in 
the present parish) belong to the parish- 
ioners, but will, under one of the clauses 
in the Church Acts, fall to the Bishop. 

Jan, 12 . About six o’clock this morning, 
the Thames tunnel again broke in, owing 
to a prodigious quantity of water forcing the 
breast- work. Mr. Brunei, jun., and about 
1 SO men, were at work in the tunnel at the 
time, and six men were unfortunately 
drowned. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

Kino's Opera. 

Jan, 12 . This theatre opened with the 
opera of Margherila d^Ar^aUf the principal 
crutracters of which were sustained by Signor 
Porto and Sapio, and Mesdaines Caradori 
and Brambilla. Tlie choruses were very 
fine, and passed off with eclat. A new ballet, 
entitled Hassan ct Ic Caliph^ was produced, 
in which Brocard played the principal part. 
It was well received. 

This theatre has undergone several im- 
ortant alterations. The large chandeliqr 
as been removed, and the light mure equally 
diffused over the house. This, together with 
the newly-painted pannelling, re-gilding, &c. 
adds materially to the pleasing appearance of 
the house, 

Drury Lane. 

Jan, 24. A domestic Tragedy, attrl- 
huted to the pen of Lord Normanhy, en- 
titled The Sei'fy or the Riissimi Brothers^ was 
produced. 1 be scene is laid in Russia, and 
the fraternal strife of two princely-Iiorn bro- 
thers, one legitimate, the other illegitimate, 
both enamoured of the same lady, forms the 
subject of the plot. In cunsccpicnce of the 
parent at his death not maniimittiug the 
illegitimate brother, who had arrived at 
high military honours, and was betrothed 
to the Countess of Olga, the legitimate 
brother, instigated by jealousy, takes advan- 
tage of the Russian law, declares the other 
to be bis serf, and degrailes him to the rank 
of a domestic slave. The result naturally la 
that the most deadly rancour supervenes ; 
and in the denouement they perish by one 
another’s swords. The piece, on the whole, 
was respectable, but not entbusiBstically re- 
ceived, though announced for repetition 
amidst partial applause. 

English Opera House. 

Jan, 1 6 , The liouse having undergone 
several material alterations, opened this 
evening, as a French theatre, under the di- 
rection of Messrs. CIoup and Pclissi^, with 
Moliere’s Le Tarluffe. The representation 
woe admirable, and excited general approba- 
tion. This piece was followed by La FUh 
Mai GArdee and L* Avd-aAsadeiir. The 
comp^ny were lately playing at the West 
London Theatre. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Jan* 4. Lord Erskioe to be Minister Plen. 
Ejb.the CouTtof J^varia ; and £. C. Drisbowe, 
esq. at the Cour( wf Wirtemberg. 

Jan, 8. Right Hon. R, Gordon, to be 
MiBiiter Plen. at Madrid. 


Sd Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Knol- 
lys, to be Copt, and Lieut.-Col, 

Jan, 9. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Gal- 
braith Lowry Cole, to be Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and Lieut.-Gnn. the 
Hon. Sir Cbas. Colville, to bo Governor of 
the island of Mauritius. 
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Jan, 10. James Baker, esq. to be Consul 
for the States of East and West florida and 
Alabama. 

Jan^ 11. Tho. Thomson, esq. Advocate, 
tf) be one of the Six Ordinary Cleika of Ses- 
ftion in Scotland. 

Jan. 17. The widow of the late Mr. Can- 
ning to be Viscountess Canning, of Kilhra- 
liun, in Kilkenny. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen l;ave likewise l)een made Bri- 
tish Peers: — Sir Henry Wellesley, to be 
Baron Cowley of Wellesley, in Somerset- 
shire ; Sir Chas. Stuart, to be Baron Stuart 
rle Rothesay, of tlie Isle of Bute ; Sir Wm. 
A’Court, to be Baron Heytesburv, of Hey- 
tesbury, in Wiltshire; the Earl of Rosebery, 
to be Baron Rosebery, of Rosebery, co. Edin- 
burgh ; the Eurl of Clauwilliam, to be Boron 
Clunwilliain, of Clanwllliam, co. Tipperary ; 
Juhn-George Lambton, esq. to be Baron 
Durham, of the city of Durham, and of 
Lambton Castle, co. Durham ; £dw. Bootle 
Wilbraham, esq. to be Baron Skelmersdule, 
of Skclmersdale, in Lancashire. 

Jan. 25. The Right Hon. Thomas Wal- 
lace, to be Baron Wallace, of Knaresdale, 
CO. Northumberland. 

Jan. 25. Nvw Ministry. — ^To be Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury — Duke of 
Wellington, Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset, Earl of Mount 
C'harles, Lord Eliot, Edmund A. M^Nagh- 
ten, es(|. To be Chancellor of the Exche^ 
quer — Right Hon. Henry Goulburn. To be 
Advocate* general — Right Hon. Sir John 
Beckett, bart. To be Master of the Mint 
— Right Hon. J. C. Herries. To be Chan- 


cellor* of tho Duchy of LBncaiter**-.the Exrl 
of Aberdeen. Ear^Bathunt, to be President 
of the Council $ l^rd Ellenborough, to be 
Privy Seal ; and Mr. Peel to be Secreteryfor 
the Home Department. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, 

Rev. W. Wud, to be Bp. of Sodor and Mao. 
Rev. H. LAv, Canon Res. of Wells CAh. 
Rev. J . Bowen, Bawdrip H. Somerset. 

Rev. L. Cooper, Ingoldesthorpe R. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Decker, Wakerley R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. T. W. Edwards, RhuddlaoR. Flintshire. 
Rev. J. E. Gibson, St. Mary Magdalen K. 
Bermondsey. 

Rev. G. Gray, to the Church and Parish of 
Maybele, co. Ayrshire. 

Rev. W. Hildyard, Llangeler R. co. Car* 
marthen. 

Rev. R. Howell, Lancarvan V. co. Glamorgan. 
Rev. L. Jenyns, Swaifliam Bulbeck R. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Dr. Marsham, Wateringbury V. Kent. 
Rev. T. Henderson, Messing V. Essex. 

Rev. G. Mingaye, Wistow R. co. Hunts* 
Rev. £. Walter, Woodhall V. near Horn- 
castle, CO. Lincoln. 

Hev. K. Yorker, St. Olave's R. Chester. 

Chaplains. 

Rev. G. Townsend, Chaplain to tho King. 
Rev. H. Worsley, Chap, to theDuke of Ha- 
milton. 

Rev. G. Hammond, Chap, to the Earl of 
Guildford. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 3. At the Mauritius, the wife of 
Assistant Comm.-gen. Spurrier, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Lousaune, the wife of J. W. 

Fane, esq. a dau. 26'. At Thirleston- 

house, near Cheltenham, the wife of J. R. 
Scott, esq. a dull.— 28. In, Devonshire- 
pluce, the wife of Capt. Philllmorc, a son. 

At Forrest Hall, Viscountess Chetwynd, 

a dau. In Laura-pkice, Southampton, 

the wife of Orlando Oilcbar, esq. a son. 

Jan. At the East India Colle|re, the 

wife of Capt. Mitchel, a son. ^Ihc wife 

of Lieut. Elliot Morres, R. N. of Nether 

Broughton, Leicestershire, a son. ^At 

Rettendou, Essex, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Sfrange Dandridge, a son.— 3. At Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, the wife of the Rev. Alex. 
Dallas, Vicar of Yoodley, a dau.- ■—The 
wife of the B^ev. A. P. Kelly, of Charles-sq. 

a son. 6. At Torquay, Visc'tess Sandon, 

a son and heir. At Brislington, the wife 

of the Rev. Chas. Ranken, a son. 6’. In 

Chafter-house-sq. Mrs. Geo. Hawlinson, a 
ton. ^At Clifton, the wife of Major.El- 


bertou, of the Madras Army, a son.— • 
The wife of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Chancellor 
of Hereford, a dau. — —7. At Fulbeck, near 
Grantham, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Fane, 
a son.— -8. The wife of the Rev. Charles 
Phillott, Vicar of Frome, a dau.— -10. At 
Danby Hall, tho seat of Simon Thomas 
Scroope, esq. the wife of Anth. Geo. Wright, 
esq. of Walton’s Hall, Cambridgeshire, a 
dau.— -11. At Killerton, the lady. of Sir 
Thos. Acland, bart. M. P. a son, ■! 2. In 
Tavistock-place, the wife of N. H. Nicolas, 
esq. a dim.— 16'. In Ely-place, Mrs. Jas. 

Reeves, a dau. 19. At Mount Melville, 

Fifeshire, the Right Hon. Lady Cath. Whyte 
Melville, a dau.— 20. The wife of Dr, 
Holland, of Lower Brook-st. a son. — —21. 
At Goldsborough Hall, Lady Louisa Las- 
celles, a son.— 22, In Upper Grosvenor- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Fermor, a dau.— — 
In Cavendish-sq. the wife of D. Barclay, esq. 
M. P. a son. - - — In Hunrer-st. Brunswick- 
sq. the wife of C. Pott, esq. a dau* 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dee. 8. At Islington, Edw. youngest son 
oFThos.Eldre4> esq. of Hiehbury- terrace, to 
Eliz., only dau. of F. W. Hards, esq. of Se- 

venoaks, Kent. 29. At Windsor, the 

Rev. W. Cookesley Thompson, to Cath. 

£liz. eldest dau. or Wm. Voules| esq. 

81. Brecon, the Rev. Thos. Williams, 
Rector of Llanvaply, Monmouthshire, to 
Eliz. only child of the Rev. Richd. Davies, 
Archdeacon of Brecon. 

Lately. At Rolvenden, in Kent, the Rev. 
James Isaac Monypenny, to Mary Black- 
vrell, second dau. of Robt. Monypenny, esq. 

of Merrington-place. At St. George's, 

Hanover-square, Thomas, only sou of Geo. 
Douglas, esq. of Mount Ida, co. Down, to 
Sarah, only dau. of Walter Prideaux, esq. of 

Totnes. ^At Cheshunt, Edw. Hampton 

Noy, esq. to Anne Cath. eldest dau. of Rich. 
Stubbs, esq. of Clock Lodge.— ——At Llan- 
dilo, Carmarthenshire, Leyson Orton Lewis, 
esq. to Miss C. G. Hughes, dau. of the late 
Col, Hughes, of Tregyb, in Carmarthenshire. 
—In Paris, Dr. W. English, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Maria Gordon, of Perth Castle, Scot- 
land, and of North Audley- street, London. 

^At Alverstoke, Herbert Henry Vaughan, 

esq. Capt. 67th Reg. to Georgiana, second 
dau. of Capt. Katon, R. N. near Gosport. 

Jan. 1. At Edmonton, the Rev. James 
Lloyd Wal]ace,*t^*Magda]en, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, Minister of All- 
hallows, Staining,— The Rev. £. Dew- 
hurst, to Miss Bury, of Azzerley Hall, near 
Ripon.— At Foston, Nath. Hibbert, esq. 
eldest sou of George Hibbert, esq. of Port- 
land’place, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Rector of Foston. — - 
At Kingston, Oxfordshire, the Rev. A. Ham- 
mond, Rector of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Thos, Brown, 
esq.— 2. At the Hague, the Rev. Wm. 
Tierney Elton, Rector of White Staunton, 
Somerset, third son of Isaac Elton, esn. of 
Stapleton- house, to Lucy Caroline, tiiird 
dau. of Chas. A. Elton, esq. and grand-dau. 
of Sir Abraham Elton, dMirt. of Clevedon 

Court. ^At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, the 

Rev. Leonard Fletcher, to Miss Amy Irons, 
—a. At Ludlow, the Rev. J. B. Webb, 
Vicar of Weobiey and King’s Pynf, Here- 
fordshire, to Annie, second dau. of John 

Molyneux, esq. of Gravel-hill, Ludlow. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edm. Mills, 
esq. of Biniield Lod^, Berks, to Mlrs. Henry 
Murray, of Piccadilly, widow of the late 
Capt. Munay.— M. Honan, esq. to Caro- 
line Louise, youngest dau. of the Marq. de 
laBeliqaye, ofUpw Harley-street.— 8. 
At Blith6eld, Stonordshire, John Newton 
Lane, esq. of King’s Bromley, to the Right 
Hon. Agnes Bagot, second dau. qf the Right 
Hon. Lord Bagot— At Windsor, J. P. 
Keonoidi esq. of Hunter-st. Bruniwick-sq. 


to Sophia, eldest dau. of Sir John Chap- 
man.— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Twysden, esq. youngest son of Sir William 
Twysden, hart, of Hoyden Hall, Kent, to 
Cecilia, dau. of Louis Bazalgette, esq. of 
Eastwicke Park, Surrey.— Robert Dalzell, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Margaret, aiater of T. 
Legh, esq. M .P. of Lyme Hall, Cheshire.- 
James, son of R. Sutton, esq. of Rossway, 
Herts, to Charlotte, second dau. of George 
Lackington, esq. of Watford.— 10. At 
St. Pancras Church, John Patch, esq. bar- 
rister at law, to Hope, eldest dau. of W. 

Collett, esq. E.I.C. At Clifton, Edw. J. 

eldest son of Edw. Horton, esq. of Montagu- 
street, Russell-sq. to Anne, only dau. of 
Daniel Baynton, esq. of Clifton-wood.— 
12. At St. Pancras Church, J. H. Standen, 
esq. of Upper Gower-st. to Sarah, second 
dau. of John Risdon, esq. of Kingsmoor 

House, Great Pamdon, Essex. 14. At 

Prestbury, co. Lancaster, Thos. Legh, esq. 
of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, M.P. for Newton, 
to Miss Turner, the heiress of Shrigley Park, 
whose abduction was brought before the 
House of Lords last Session of Parliament. 
—15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
W. Douglas, esq. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Canon Douglas, of Salisbury Cathedral, 
to Selina Eliz. eldest dau. of Col* Rooke, of 

Martiosheme, Berks. At Steele Aston, 

CO. Oxford, John Welch, esq. of Gray’s-inn, 
to Sarah Mary, dau. of the Rev, J, Armet- 

riding. Rector of Steeple Aston. 16. 

At Cheltenham, Edw. Watkins, esq. Major 
of the 9tb reg. to Eliz. third dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Lechmere, of Steeple Aston. 
—17. At Twickenham, B^d Alexander, 
esq. to Sophia, dau. of Sir B. Hobhouse, 
hart.— — T. Morris, esn. of Canonbury-sq. 
to Mrs. Peacock, dau. of Chas. Haynes, esq. 
of Clewer, Berks.— At St. George's, Hn- 
nover-square, Capt. H. W. Barnard, Gren. 
Guards, to Isabella Letitia, second dau. of 

the late Brig. -Gen. Catlin Craufuid. At 

Christ Church, Mary-le-bone, Geo. Geoffrey 
Wyatville, only son of Jeffrey Wyatville, 
esq. of Windsor, to Ann Sisum, dau. of the 
late Peter Phillips, esq. of Baitiadoes.-— 
22. Rev. John Bateman, to Emily, dau. of 
£. Shewell, esq. of Bryanston-sq.— -At St. 
MaryleboDe Church, the Marq. de Lavaletie, 
to Maria Garrow, youngest dau. of the late 

Daniel Birkett, esq. of Isleworth. ^The 

Rev. Edw. Woodhouse, to Cath. Anne, only 
dau. of Aid. Christ. Smith, M.P. of Starbo- 
rough Castle, Surrey. 28. Thot. Harri- 

son Burder, M.D. of Brunswick-square, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late W. Burder, 

esq. of Islington. 24. At St. George’s, 

Bloomsbury, Andrew Wood Baird, esq. 
M. D. of Ipswich, Suffolk, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Ashmore, esq.— At 
Hackney, the Rev. Alex. Poole, to Eliz. 
eldest dim, of W. Tudor, esq. of Homerton. 
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Hon. F* H. Hutchinson. 

, Dee, 1$, A'^ed 68, the Hon. Francis 
HeJy Hutchinson, next brother-and heir 
presumptive to the Earl of Donough* 
more. 

He was born Oct. 96, 1759, the third 
son of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutch- 
inson, Secretary of State for Ireland, 
and Christiana, daughter of Lorenzo 
Nixon, of Murny, county Wicklow, esq., 
created Baroness Donoughniore in 1783. 
His father procured for him the place of 
collector of the Customs in the Port of 
Dublin, and he resigned it about three 
years ago. He married Miss Nixon, a 
cousin, and had issue two sons and three 
daughters : 1. John, (now heir-presump- 
tive to his uncle's titles of peerage,) 
M.P. for the county of Tipperary, and 
who married in 182S! a sister of the 
Earl of BleRsiiigton, and has issue. 2. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry, who married in 1625 
the widow of the Hon. Frederick Sylves- 
ter North Douglas (only son of the 
late Lord Gleiibervie); 3. Anne, married 
in 1811 to the Rev. John Thomas 
Burgh s 4. Henrietta, married in 1814 
to T. Bernard, esq. ; and 5. Louisa Fran- 
ces, married in 1624 to Francis Synge 
Hutchinson, esq., only son of Sir Sa- 
muel Synge Hutchinson, Bart. 

Sir W. Wolstan Dixik, Bart. 

Aov. 23. At his seat, Bosworth-hall, 
Leicestershire, Sir William Willoughby 
Wolstan Dixie, eighth Baronet of Ful- 
stone-hall in that county. 

He was the second son of Sir Beau- 
mont-Jopeph,the sixth Baronet, by Mar- 
garet, daughter ol Joseph Sheweii, of 
Stradey, in Carinartlienshire, esq. He 
succeeded to the title ry* (be death of 
his brother, Sir Joseph Beaumont Dixie, 
July 20, 1814; and, having married, 

Nov. 21, 1815, Bella-Anna, youngest 
daughter of (be Rev. I'honias Adnutt, 
Rector of Croft, in Leicestershire, bad 
issue I ]. Willoughby Dixie, his succes- 
sor, born ill 1816; 2, Beaumont; 3. 
Eleanor-Frauces-Aiina. 

The deceased Baronet was subject to 
a degree of iiisnuity, with which the 
family has been long afflicted ; and in 
1825 made himself unfortunately con- 
spicuous by shooting from bis windows 
at two clergymen who were passing. He 
was conAned in Leicester goal to wait 
the issue of a trial, but the Reverend 
geiitlemcu declined to prosecute, and no 
bill was presented tp the grand jury. 
Gent. Mag. i/auuary, 1828 . 

11 


Sir Wm. B.rucb, Bart. 

JVbv. 17* At Stonehouse, co. Stirling, 
aged 85, Sir William Bruce, sixth Ba- 
ronet If that place. * 

Sir William was the third but eldest 
surviving son of Sir Michael, the fifth 
Baronet, by Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw, co. 
Wigton, Bart., Heritable Sheriff of Gal- 
loway. He succeeded to the title Nov. 
]> 1795, having married in the same 
year, Anne, third dangler of Sir Wil- 
liam Cunningham, Akb Varonet of Ro- 
bertland, co. Ayr, and sister to the pre- 
sent Baronet of that place. By this 
lady he bad issue three sons, and two 
« daughters : 1 . Michael, his successor, 
who married in 1822, the only daughter 
of Alex. Moir, esq., of Scoistowii ; 2. 
William-Cunningham ; 3. Alexaiider- 

Fairlie; 4. Aniie-Colquliuun ; 5. Mary- 
Agiiew. 


Major-Gen. Sir Nr.ii. Campdem., 

14, At Sierra Leone, before the 
Arst year of his residence had been com- 
pleted, his Excellenoy MajorGcneral Sir 
Neil Campbell, Knt. C B^-K S.G. K.S.A. 
K.S.W., Captain-geiNN;;*J and Governur- 
iii-cbief of that Colony. 

Thus has another lamentable sacrince 
of a gallant and able oflicer, (but wc 
trust we may say the last,) been made to 
the support of a settlement in a climate 
which Providence seems to have forbid- 
den to the access of Europeans. Sir Neil 
Campbell was appointed Ensign in the 
6th West India regiment, in April 1797, 
from which be exchanged to the 6'7th, 
Oci. 29, 1798, and Aug. 2.3, 1799, was 
appointed, by purchase. Lieutenant in 
the 57th. After serving three years in 
the West Indies, he returned to England, 
and joined the 95ih rifle corps, on its 
furniation in April, 1800. He was pro- 
moted, by purchase, to a company in the 
95th, June 4, 1801. From Feb. 1802, 
to Sept. 1803, he was at the Military 
College, and suhsequently appointed As- 
sistant {Juarter-master-genaral in the 
Southern District of England, in which 
situation he continued until promoted to 
a Majority, by purchase, in the 43rd 
foot, Jan. 24, 1805. He was removed from 
the 2d battallion 43d, to the 1st hattal- 
lion of the 54th foot, Feb. 20, 1 H06. He 
accompanied that cor]^ to Jamaica! and 
returned to England in Jan. 1808. He 
was appointed Deputy Adjutant-general 
to the forges in the Windward and Lee- 
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ward Islands, with the brevet of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Aug. 20, following ; and 
for a third time proceededfimihediately 
to the West Indies. He served in that 
capacity with the expedition which cap- 
tured Martinique, in Jan. 1809. In April 
following he accompanied Major-Geii. 
Maitland, as senior officer of ihe staff, in 
the expedition against the Saintes near 
Guadaloi^pe, which were capture!^; and 
from whence a French squadron, which 
bad ‘taken refuge there, was thereby 
forced to put to sea, and the French line 
of battle ship, Haucpuult, captured. 
Major-Gen. Maiiland remarked in his 
despatch ; “ Lieut.-Col. Campbell, De- 
puty Adjutant-general, has been always 
forward : be is an officer who must rise 
by his merit.** 4|n Jan. 1810, he served 
as Deputy Adjutant-general, with the 
expedition which terminated in the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe ; and during those 
operations was detached with a column 
under the command of Major-Gen. Har- 
court, in whose despatch to Sir G. Beck- 
with the following observation occurs, 
Lt.-Col. Campbell, Deputy Adjutant- 
general, merits my wannest acknow- 
ledgements, by bis zealous services, 
which have been unremitting, and par- 
ticularly for his exertions and able as- 
sistance in the alFair of the Sd.'* The 
operations in the West Indies having 
expelled the French from those islands, 
Lt.-Coi. Campbell r et urned borne in the 
end of 1810, procT^d to the Peninsula, 
and resigned bis Staff situation as De- 
puty Adjutant- general in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. In April, 1811, be 
was appointed Colonel of the IGih regi- 
ment of Portuguese Infantry. Brigadier- 
General Pack’s brigade, to which this 
regiment belonged, was not placed in 
any division with British troops, but was 
invariably detached where the service 
was most active. In 1811 and 1812 this 
regiment, while under the command of 
Col. Campbell, was employed in the 
blockade of Almeida, which formed the 
left of the position during the battle of 
Fuentes d’Oiiur : also at ^the sieges of 
Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajus/ and Burgos, 
and the battle of Salamanca. Upon two 
of those occasions his name was parti- 
cularized by the Duke of Wellington, 
viz. after the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo : 
** The Ist Portuguese regiment under 
Lt.-Col. Hill, and the 16th under Col. 
Campbell, being Brig.-Gen. Pack’s bri- 
gade, were likewise distinguished in the 
Sturm, under the command of the Bri- 
gadier-General >** and in a despatch from 
Burgos, soou^ as it was dark the 
same troops, withfibe addition of the 
42nd regiment, attacked and carried by 
assault the horn-work which the enemy 


had occupied in strength. In this ope- 
ration Brig.-Gen. Pack, Lt.-Col. Hill, Ist 
Portuguese reg., Col.-Camphe.ll, 16'tb, 
Major Williams, 4th Cacadcres, Major 
Dick, 42d reg. and the Hon. Major 
Cocks, 79th, distiiiguished themselves.’* 
In Jan. 1813, the army retreated from 
Burgos and Madrid to the frontier of 
Portugal^ where the troops were dis- 
persed in winter quarters ; and Colonel 
Campbell, in consequence of illness and 
the decision of a Medical board, 're- 
tiiriied to Kiigland. In February he 
proceeded to Sweden, and from thence 
to the head quarters of the Emperor- of 
Russia, in Poland, to join Lord Cathcart, 
the Ambassador at the Court of Russia, 
who accoinpained the Emperor Alexan- 
der in that capacity, but who was also a 
General of the Staff, and as sueh em- 
ployed Sir R. Wihon, (Jol. Lowe, and 
Coi. Campbell, to be detached to the 
different corps of the Russian army, in 
order to report upon their force and mili- 
tary operations. By the Gazette it ap- 
pears that Col. Campbell served in that 
capacity with those armies (chiefly with 
the corps d’arm^e, commanded by Count 
Wittgenstein), from that period until 
their entry into Paris, March 31, 1814. 
During August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1813, be was detached to the siege 
of Daiitzig, where a corps of 30,000 men 
was employed, under Prince Alexander 
of^ Wurtemburg. On March 24, 1814, 
he was severely wounded at Fere Cham- 
peiioise, in France. Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Stewart, now Marquis of Londonderry, 
observed in bis despatch to Lord Bath- 
urst: **your Lordship will, I am sure, 
lament to learn that that very deserving 
officer, Col. Neil Campbell, was,' unfor- 
tunately, wounded by a Cossack in the 
mel^e of the cavalry, not being known." 
And Lord Hurgber»h in a despatch, 
dated March 26, observes, It is with 
the greatest regret I have to announce 
to your Lordship, that Col. Campbell 
was yesterday most severely wounded 
by a Cossack. Col. Campbell, continu- 
hig that gallant and distinguished course 
which has ever marked his military ca- 
reer, bad charged with the first cavalry 
which penetrated the French masses 
The Cossacks, who came to support this 
cavalry, mistook him for a French offi- 
cer, and struck him to the ground.*' 

In April, 1814, Col. Campbell was ap- 
pointed by the British Government to 
accompany Napoleon from Fontainbleau 
to the island of Elba. Gen. Kolia, Gen. 
Count Sbuwalloff,aiid Col. Count Truch- 
sesB were respectively appointeil by the 
Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, to accompany Buonaparte from Fon- 
tainbleau, in the quality of Commiulofi- 
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era. The two latter left him upon his 
embarkation at Frejus, whilst General 
Koiler and Col. Campbell proceeded 
with him to £lba, and established him 
in posseMidn , of that Island, in confor- 
mity with the treaty which the Emperor 
Alexander had entered into at Paris. 

Colonel Campbell obtained ilie rank 
of Colonel on the Continent of Europe, 
and the Island of Elba, April 14, 1814, 
and received the brevet of Colonel in the 
army, June 4, following. The Gaaette of 
the Snd of June announoes his Majesty's 
licence to Col. Campbell to accept and 
wear the insignia of the order of St. 
Anne of the 9nd class, and the cross of 
St. George of the 4tli class, conferred 
upon him by the Emperor Alexander; 
and the Gaxette of the Snd of October, 
that bis Majesty had conferred upon 
him the honor of knighthood i also cer- 
tain armorial distinctions in considera- 
tion of his able and highly distinguished 
services upon various^ occasions, more 
especially at the conquest of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and their dependencies ; in 
the Pet iiisnla, at the assault and cap- 
ture of Cuidad Rodrigo, and the brilli- 
ant actiiin of Salamanca ; as also in 
consideration of the zeal and ability 
tiiHiiift'Sted by him while attached to the 
Russian army, in the campaigns termi- 
nating in the restoration of peace to 
Europe ; and the signal intrepidity dis- 
played by him in the action fought at 
Fere Charopetioise,on the 25th of March, 
1815. Col. Campbell was subsequently 
appointed by the Emperor of Russia, a 
Knight of the order of St. VVlademir, of 
the 3rd class. 

It appears from official documents, 
and from the debates in Parliament, 
that Sir Neil Campbell was directed by 
the British GuvernmeiU to lemain in 
Elba till further orders, after establish- 
ing Buonaparte in territorial possession, 
if he should consider that (he presence 
of a British Officer could be of use in 
protecting the island and his person 
against insult or attack ; that he did, 
therefore, continue to remain there at 
the request of Buonaparte, prolonging 
his residence until the Congress should 
terminate, occasionally passing to the 
adjoining parts of Italy, for the benefit 
of his health, and to communicate with 
other persons employed by the British 
Government, and our allies. It is not 
necessary to enter further into the de- 
tails of the extraordinary circumstances 
connected with the mission upon which 
the deceased was employed, and the eva- 
sion of Buonaparte, on the 26'th Feb. 
1815, during Sir Neil Campbell's ab- 
sence from Elba, between the 17th and 
28ih Feb., which were the days of this 


officer's depafture from Elba, and of his 
return to (hat island. But tl^us much 
is necessary in recording his military 
career, and it is but justice to him to 
add, that bis Majesty's Ministers dis- 
tinctly expressed, in 1814, in both houses 
of Parliament, that they had every 
rea6oq|to be satisfied with theiactivhy 
and intelligence manifested by Sir Neil 
on every occasion, and more particularly 
during the delicate and very difficult 
charge imposed upon him while residing 
near the person of Napoleon. 

Sir Neil, after his return to England 
in April, 1814, had, upon the prospect 
of hostilities, joined his regiment, the 
54th, in Flanders, and served with the 
Duke of Wellington's army, from the 
beginning of the campaign, until their 
entry in Paris. The following is an ex- 
tract of a despatch from Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Charles Colville, commanding the 4th 
division of that army : I feel much 
obliged to Col. Sir Neil Campbell, (Ma- 
jor of the 54th regiment,) fur bis con- 
duct in closing in the town of Cambray 
with the light companies of Major-Gen. 
Johnstone's brigade, and in leading one 
of the columns of attack, 'fhe one 
which he commanded escaladed at the 
angle formed at our right side, by the 
Valeuriennes gateway, and the curtain 
of the body ol the The Valen- 

ciennes gate was broken open by Sir 
Neil Campbell, and draw-bridges let 
down in about half an hour," &c. 

Sir Neil was soon after appointed by 
the Duke of Wellington to command 
the contingent of troops furnished by, 
the Free Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, 
Lubec, and Bremen, which were called 
the Hanseatic Legion, and consisted of 
3,000 men, cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery. 

The lamented deceased was sent to 
the fatal shores of Sierra Leone, in the 
summer of 1826, on the death of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Charles Turner, (a memoir 
of whom is giveit, i" vol. xcvi. i. 563). 
It is impossible not to lament the addi- - 
tional sacrifice of Sir Neil Campbell to 
the horrible service, nor is any consola- 
tion aft'igded by the reflection that the 
British army could not boast a soldier 
more intrepid, or more devoted to honor 
and to duty ; nor society a getuleinan 
whose heart was more generous, affec- 
tionate, and true. 

The natural feelings of humanity are 
not, however, to be longer insulted. The 
establishments of Cape Coast Castle, 
and the Gold Coast, will*nuw be aban- 
doned; andLt.-Col. Lumley, the Lieut. - 
Governor, has proceeded to establish a 
new rettlemfnt on the island of Fernan- 
do Po. Until the success of this experi- 
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ment bas been aBcertalned^ Lt.-Co\. 
Penbaip, who has had Ipi^ experience 
of the climate; and the language alid 
manners of .the people, will, it is under- 
stebd, be entrusted with the command 
of Sierra-Leone, as Lienu-Governor. 


General Ross. 

iVov. S9* In Portland-place, at an ad- 
vanced General Alexander ^oss. 
Colonel of the 69th regiment, and Go- 
vernor of Tort St. George. 

This officer commenced bis military 
career as an Ensign, in the 50th foot, 
ill Feb. 1760 ; he received his Lieute- 
nancy May 22, 1761, and shortly after 
was reduced upon half-pay, as Lieute- 
nant in that regiment. July 4th 1764, 
he paid the difference for coming upon 
full pay, into the 45th, in which he rose 
to the rank of Captain, May 30th 1775. 
He obtained the brevet of Major, in 
1781 ; of Lt.-Colonel, July I91I1, 1783 } 
and of Colonel, Oct. 12, 1793, when he 
was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the King. 
He received the rank of Major-General, 
Feb. 26, 179r)i was appointed Lt.-Colo- 
nel of the 76ih reg. Sept. 1795 ; of the 
89th, Pec. 22, 1797 ) of the 59tli, March 
28, 1801; Lt.-General, April 20, 1802; 
and General, Jan. 1, 1812. He was in 
all the aetjuns after the beginning of 
the year 1760, with the allied army in 
Gennany ; in ^11 the principal actions 
of the Airericaiiwffffr, during a part of 
which be served as Captain of grena- 
diers, and the latter part of it as Aid-de- 
Camp to' Lord Cornwallis. After the 
American war, he was (or some time 
Deputy Adjutant-gen. in Sf'oiland, and 
from thence he went to be Adjutant-ge- 
neral to the King’s troops in the East 
Indies, during the period that the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis commanded in that 
country, and was present in every action 
that took place at that time. 

Lt.-Gen. Skinner. 

Oci. 10. Lieut.-Generai John Skinner. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 16th foot, Sept. 4, 1772, and in 1773 
joined that corps in West Florida. In 
November, 1776 be succeeded to a Lieu- 
tenancy, and ill the following month he 
was ordered to St. Augustine, Eaft Flo- 
rida, the light company being detached 
there. He was present at the siege of 
Savannah in Georgia in October, 1779; 
at the siege of Charlestown in May 178U; 
at the action of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781 ; 
at the battle of Guildford, March 15, 
1781 : and'at several other actions that 
took place duringethat war. The 3d of 
July, 1782, he obtained a company. He 
was oil the home service till 1791, when 
be embarked fur Nova Scotia,i and from 
thence the following year was ordered to 


Jamaica, in 1794 he received the bre- 
vetfof Major, and in 1795 a Majoi^ity in 
the 16th<foot. He was employed against' 
the Maroons In Jamaica; wiith the local- 
rank of Ltt-Colunel, during part of the' 
years 1795 and 1796; after which the 
regiment was drafted and returned homed 
He was appointed Lt.-Col.by brevet, Jaild 
1,1798; and in 1804 he embarked fcr 
Barhadoes. He commanded hie regi- 
ment on the expedition to Surinam in 
the latter year, and remained there till 
October, 1807- He was afipointed Lt.- 
Col. in the I6th foot, April II, J 805, 
Colonel in the arhiy April 25, 1808 ; and 
Brig.-General in the West Indies; Dec. 
25th, following. He commanded a bri- 
gade in the expedition to Guadeloupe, 
in February, 1810, and was at the cap- 
ture of St. Martin's in that month, for 
which service he had the honour of 
wearing a medal. He had the rank of 
Major-General, June 4, 1811 ; and con- 
tinued to serve on the Staff in the West 
Indies several years. He became a Lt.- 
Gcneral in 1821. 


Lt.-Col. De Montmorency. 

Lately. At Naples, Lieut.-Colonel 
Reymond Hervey de Montmorency, Ma- 
jor on the half-pay of the 18th Royal 
York Hussars. 

This officer was appointed Cornet in 
the ]4ib light dragoons, March 6, 1795, 
Lieutenant in the 13th light dragoons 
two days after, and from that year to 
1798 served in the campaigns of St. Do- 
mingo and the West Indies, and after- 
wards in North America. He was pro- 
moted to a Captaincy, Sept. 24, 1799, 
and in 1802, 1803, and 1804, he served 
at the senior department of the Royal 
Military College, under the special su- 
periiitendance and command of Genera 
Jarry, and received a certificate as eligi- 
ble to serve on the Etat Major, or Gene- 
ral Staff of thi! army. In 1810 he em- 
barked with bis regiment for the Penin- 
sula. Landing at Lisbon he joined the 
Duke of Wellington, and afterwards re- 
embarking for Cadiz, commanded a de- 
tached squadron at the siege of that 
town, while the regiment remained in 
Portugal ; but he bad re-joined it before 
the battle of Busaco. He commanded 
the cavalry of the rear guard of Abe di- 
vision of Lord Hill, in the retreat to the 
British lines at Torres Vedras ; served 
in the advance of the army upon the 
first retreat of Massena, from Santarein ; 
and afterwards in the Aleiitejo, at the 
siege and evacuation of Campo Mayor, 
at the passage of the Guadiana, and on 
the confines of Spain. After having been 
pro«noted to a Majority of the 9tb dra- 
goons, Jaiu 24, 1811, that regiment nut 
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beini^ then on foreign lervice, be seryed 
as n volunteer' with 'the 13th dragoons^' 
and was in ^hut year taken prisoned by 
the enemy near Badajui. He marched 
through Spain, and across the Pyrenees, 
as far as fiaVonne, with the division of 
the Freiieh army, under Mortier ; and 
after having been a pnsoner at Verdun, 
and at' St. Germain en Laye, for three 
years, he nas liberated March 30, 1614, 
after the battle of Paris, on the entry 
of the allies into St. Germain. He had 
in the mean time been raised to the 
rank of Lt. -Col., by brevet, June 10,1813. 

Lt.-Col. Montmorency introduced the 
exercise and inanceuvres of the lance 
into the English service in 1816; and 
he was the author of a valuable trea- 
tise on that subject. 

We believe him to have been a youn- 
ger brother to Col. Hervey de Montmo- 
rency M or res, of the French King’s ser- 
vice, who published in 1321 an Essay on 
the Irish Pillar-towers (see vol. xci. ii. 
521, xcii. ii. 394), and who, as the se- 
nior legitimate male representative of 
Geoffrey de Montemarisco, Viceroy of 
Ireland in 1215, considers himself enti- 
tled to the early Irish Barony de Moute- 
marisco. 

Lieut.-Col. Sackvillb. 

Oct. 19* At Richmond, aged 43, Lt.- 
Col. Frederick Sackville, late deputy 
Quar(er-master-gcn. of the Bengal army. 

This officer was appointed a cadet 
January 20, 1801, Ensign September 1 
following, and in April 1802 he joined 
the 2d battalion of the 18th Native In- 
fantry, under Major P. Don. In July 
1803 be marched to Allahabad, and 
joined the division of the army destined 
to penetrate into Bundlecund, at the 
opening of Lord Lake’s campaign against 
the confederated Mahratta chieftains. 
Having been promoted to the rank of 
Lieut. Sept. 30, in October he crossed 
Kane river, under the command of Col. 
Powel, and attacked the confederated 
Bundela chieftains at Copsah, routed 
them, and captured two guns and some 
tumbrils. On the 30th of that month 
he was present at the capture of forts 
Bursah and Cbamonlie ; and in Decem- 
ber at that of Cut pee. 

Ill February 1804, Lieut. Sackville re- 
inforced Col. (the late Major-Gen. Sir H.) 
White’s division of the army before Oua- 
Hof, the Gibraltar of the East, which 
was reduced after a severe and ariluous 
siege of a month’s duration. In April 
he 'rejoined the division of the army in 
Bundlecund, and in May was detached, 
under Capt. J. N. Smith, on the unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the fort of Be- 
lah. Ill preparation fur this, on the 
Bioriiiiig of the intended attack, Lieut. 


S. luid effected a lodgineqt^ andf i^vga- 
tageously post|d the guns in tne, viilagp; 
bpt llie besiegers were suddenly itUr- 
priied by a force of 22,000 iqeo, Oiulef . 
the famous Mahratta chief, Amper K|ian» 
and with difficulty fought their way 
back to head-quarters. At one time on 
this occasion, Lieutenant 8acHyille had 
to defend himself against tlie combined , 
attacklf four horsemen, and ^ad bU 
life to the skill in fencing which he had , 
acquired at the Naval Collage at Ports- 
mouth. His antagonists were all sha^ 
dead on tbt spot. 

Ill the following September the de- 
ceased accompanied the division, under 
Colonel, (now General Sir G.) Martin- 
dell, to take possession of the strong 
holds in Bundlecund, and to attack the 
enemy posted on the hills near Mahobab* 
On the 24th September they routed the 
confederated Bundela chieftains, under 
Rajah Ram, at the lake, and on tho 
heights of Mahobab, seized their camp 
and supplies, and pursued them lioin 
hill to hill, driving them from a series of 
strong position^ until the close of the 
evening. 

In the same month Lieiitpnaiit S. was 
appointed, by Col. Manindell, to act as 
assistant surveyor to the division for the 
purpose of surveying the route of the 
troops over the unexplored country of 
Bundlecund. In October lie was present 
at the siege and c^&pture of Jybtpour 
hill-fort, 1300 yards in length, aiii| well 
defended with artillery; on the east face, 
covered by a deep and extensive lake, 
and on the west, well supplied with 
strong flanking towers. The first assault 
by escalade and a coup-de-main, at the 
gateway, was repulsed with a loss of 
nearly 500 men. The batteries were 
then opened in form, and the garrisou 
reduced to a surrender, after a severe 
siege of one month, at a season the 
most unfavourable for military opera- 
tions. 

In October, Lieut. Sackville marqbed 
with the division to Culpee, on the right 
banks of tba'Jumna river, to restore 
the health of Che corps, nine-teiuhs 
being brought from Jhytpoor in fitters. 
In April 1805 the division, being recruit* 
ed and restored, marched under Colonel 
Martiiidell, to Uingoona on the banks pf 
the Chumbul, to observe Sciridia’s ope- 
rations towards the relief of Burt poor, 
then besieged by Lord Lake. In May Lt. 
S. was appointed by bis Lordship, sur- 
veyor to the Bundlecund division of the 
army, with an allowance of ;^1000, per 
annum. In June b« marched from the 
Chumbul, and took up a position of 
surveillance, on the western frontier, 
iiearTl^iisi» a rich and flourishing town, 
under an iiidependAiit Mahratta chief- 
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■ taiDi tailed the Bbow Ridtb. In No- of them, at the moment they wen aim- 
vember he wae detached* with a smlkll ihg their pieces to fire, took them by 
escort, to survey some routes through surprise, and succeeded in gaining pro- 
the interior of the Buiidela states, which tection and supplies for the night. Sinii- 
he effected in rather more than a month, lar proceedings occurred ou the follow- 
but 'witb great difficulty, from the ing day, when he received a note from 
jealousy of the inhabitants. In Decern- Mr. Richardson, informing him of the 
her he accompanied the division through rebel Gopal Sing having broken his 
the Bundela states, and took up k pi^si- faith, and was supposed to be in pursuit 
tion on the Baiighem river, ten miles of this little party. He accordingly 
north of fort Callinger. marched immediately towards the head 


In Feb. 1806, Lieut. Sackville was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-general, Lord 
Wellesley, surveyor of all the ceded and 
conquered countries south of the Jum- 
na river, with authority to act and ex- 
tend his surveys at discretion. In March 
he accompanied Captain Baillie on a tour 
of settlement. In April he proceeded 
with an escort, consisting of a com- 
plete company, to defend the British and 
Mabratta frontier, on the right banks of 
the Jumna, and to ascertain its conflu- 
ence with some other streams. Great 
obstacles were opposed to this survey, by 
the jealousy and barbarism of the feu- 
dal tribes i and the company was ulti- 
mately threatened with attacks from 
parties of iregular troops, and fired 
upon by the forts, with which the coun- 
try was covered. But in the month of 
Jnue, Lieut. Sackville returned to Ban- 
dab, in Bundlecund, for the rainy sea- 
son, having succgn^d in every point 
connected with his expedition. In De- 
cember be accompanied Mr. John 
Richardson, agent to tbe Guvernor-ge- 
neral in Bundlecund, and a strong de- 
tachment under CoJ. Arnold, with a 
battering train, to reduce a variety of 
bill forts above the second and third 
range of ghauts, subject to Gopal Sing, 
and situated along the southern frontier. 

In' January, 1807, tbe detachment 
stormed the strong pass of Mokundre, 
numerously defended, leading up the 
second range, by a simultaneous attack 
of three divisions ; two of which having, 
by a difficult and circuitous route, taken 
the enemy in the rear, produced an in- 
stantaneous panic, and their entire dis- 
comfiture. Ill consequence of this suc- 
cess on the main body, in February they 
captured the fort of Salelchoo, and re- 
duced several forts and strong holds 
with ease and rapidity. In March Lieut. 
Sackville proceeded with a small detach- 
ment of thirty men to penetrate and re- 
connoitre tbe country on the Bogbela 
frontier, and to bring into bis survey the 
Soane river ; he found every place in 
arms at his approacb^and was pursued 
by a large collected force for a consider- 
able distance. In order to save bis party, 
Lieut. S. galloped singly into the |pidst 


quarters, sixty miles distant, passed 
during the night within hearing of the 
enemy, and arrived safely in the camp 
on the following day. 

In A|)ril he returned with the division 
towards Bandah, after a successful ter- 
mination of tbe political intentions of 
government, as connected with the fron- 
tier tribes and the wild and mountainous 
Gboonds. In December 1807 be accom- 
panied Mr. Richardson, with a strong 
detachment of artillery and troops, to 
reduce several hill forts and refractory 
chiefs on tbe southern frontier of the 
district. This force, under the com- 
mand of Col. Cuppage, breached and 
captured Uerapon fort, at the foot of 
the second range of bills and commajid- 
iijg the pass; and in January following 
it took possession of several fastnesses in 
the mountainous tracts inhabited by tbe 
Ghooiids. 

Jri May 1808 Lieut. Sackville was ap- 
pointed Adjutant to tbe 2d battalion of 
the I8ih regiment ; and in July follow- 
ing Surveyor in Bundlecund, with au- 
thority to prosecute his surveys ad libi- 
tum^ under general instructions from 
the Surveyor-general Lieut.-Col. .Cole- 
brookc. In October 1809 the G ivernor- 
general appointed him Surveyor in the 
ceded and conquered district of Cuttack, 
and to define the British and Mahratia 
boundaries in Orissa ; and he was raised 
to the rank Qf Captain July 1 1, 181 1. In 
March i813 he Mas appointed siiperiii- 
teiidaiit of the new Juggernauth road, 
extending 300 miles from that town to 
Burdwaii ; and in January 1617 Lord 
Hastings nominated bim first Assistant- 
jjuarter-roaster-general at the head of 
tbe Topographical SiafF in Bengal. In 
March 1818 he was relieved by Captain 
£. R. Broughton at his own express de- 
sire, from the duties of superintending 
the construction of the new road, and a 
committee of survey, directed to inspect 
its state at the time of transfer, re- 
ported that, considering the various dif- 
ficulties, Captain Sackville merits, and 
they hope he will be honoured with some 
satisfactory mark of the approbation of 
Government, for zeal, activity, and abi- 
lity displayed, which alone could have 
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brpught BO difficult and arduous an un- 
dertaking to its present advanced state." 

In May 181 8, Captain Sackville was 
appointed Assistant Quarter-master-ge- 
neral, with Major-Gen. Sir G. Martin- 
dfcirs force, at Rhorrda, and to survey 
the country around. IriFeh. 18 1.9, he was 
appointed, by the Marquess of Hastings, 
deputy Quarter-master-general- of the 
Bt ngal army, with the official rank of 
Major. Ill May, 1819, he was appointed 
joint commissioner with Mr. Fleming, 
court of circuit judge, to investigate 
certain transactions^at Malda, of a civil 
and military nature ; and in February 
1820, he returned to Europe on fur- 
lough. 

[The preceding interesting memoir 
is abridged from one in the East India 
Military Calendar.] 

John Evklyn, Esq. 

Nov. 27. At VVotton, Surrey, aged 
84, John Evelyn, Esq. 

This gentleman was the youngest, but 
only surviving sun and heir, of Dr. Wil- 
liam Evelyn, JJean of Einly in Ireland. 
The circumstances of his succeeding in 
1817 to the long celebrated seat at Wot- 
ton are particularly worthy of observa- 
tion. Its last possessor, to whose gene- 
rosity he was fndehted for it, was no 
more nearly related to him than as the 
widow of his fifth cousin of half-blood, 
—the legatee and her deceased husband 
having descended from different mar- 
riages of a common ancestor who died 
mure than two centuries before. That 
common ancestor was George Evelyn, 
esq. the founder of this once numerous 
family, who, having acquired an ample 
fortune in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, left on his death in l(i03 three sons 
who became heads of families in Surrey, 
viz.. Thomas at Long Ditton, John at 
Godstone, and Richard at Wotton. The 
male line of Thomas expired with Sir 
Edward Evelyn, bart. in •1696'; from 
John the geiitlemaii now deceased was 
firth ill descent and heir male (but de- 
scended from a younger sun of George 
Evelyn, esq. who died in 1699, the 
heiress of the elder branch of whose fa- 
mily took the estates to the late Sir 
George Shiickburgh, bart. who assumed 
the name of Evelyn, and left an heiress, 
the late wife of the Hon. C. C. C. Jeii- 
kiiison) ; and Richard, the third brother, 
was father of the delightful author of 
Sylva, and ancestor of the family of Ba- 
ronets at Wotton. Sir Frederick Evelyn, 
the third atid late baronet of that place, 
bad no children, and bis cousin and only 
heir in tbe remainder of the baronetcy 
had been declared insane in 1795. Un- 
der these circumstances Sir Frederick, 


on his decease in 1813, left .his estates 
to tbe disposAl of |i>s widow ; but that 
excellent lady, (to whose liberality the 
world is indebted for the publication of 
the universally interesting Diary of the 
author of Sylva ; and of whom a short 
memorial was given in vul. LXXXVil. ii. 
478) being unwilling to take tbe estate 
from that family with whose 4iame it 
had^o long been connected, must hand- 
somely bequeathed it to the gentleman 
now deceased, as tbe eldest male repre- 
sentative of the family. 

Mr. Evelyn was married to a lady of 
the name of Shee, and bad issue Wil- 
li.'tm, who was lost in a transport in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1805 or 1806; 
George, who has, we presume, succeeded 
to the estates ; and Frances. 

The late Earl of Rothes, who was pa- 
ternally an Evelyn, hut died without 
male issue in 1617; the late right hon. 
George-Evelyii Boscaweii, Earl of Fal- 
mouth i .'iiid tbe wife of Col. Aieaander 
Ilume, who took tbe name and arms of 
Evelyn only in 1797 ; being each Arst 
cousins one to another, were all second 
cousins to tbe deceased. Their grand- 
father William Evelyn, of St. Clare in 
Kent, esq. who took the name of Glan- 
villp, was a younger brother of the Dean 
of Emly’s father. 

T. A. Knight^ j UN. Esq. 

Nov, 29. At Duwnton Castle, Here- 
fordshire, in bis 32d year^ Thomas-An- 
drew, the only sun of T. A. Knight, esq. 

The event which has suddenly cut off 
in the prime of life an only son, and 
one who was even less the object of tbe 
admiration of bis family for his talents 
than he was of their affection fur his 
amiabU qualities, is tbe consequence of 
a particularly lamentable accident, Mr. 
Knight was shouting in the company of 
two gentlemen in bis father’s woods, 
when a casual shot struck him in tbe 
eye and passed into the brain. He met 
the blow with fortitude and resignation; 
not a reproach escaped him. He was 
immediately carried into an adjoining 
cottage, where he soon fell into a state 
of iiiseiisibiiity, having exerted himself 
as long as bis faculties remained to him 
in endeavouring to assume the misery 
of bis unfortunate companfon whu had in- 
Aicted tbe blow. Medical aid was soon at 
band ; but it was a case that no human 
art could reach. He lingered till about 
ten o'clock on the following morning, 
when he expired, apparenUy without 
pain; theonlycircurost^ce which could 
shed a gleam of consolation over tbe 
agony of those hours during which his 
afflicted relocions watched over him. 
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HLH pietUre t6 tficmselveg the mi- 
Mto ^ich this chellnchbly event 
biis his and to which a 

flrrii bdl^ in the wiadb'ih and goodiiess 
Of G6d, bowfever 'Insfei'utable may be the 
Iv^ys of bts pfpvideUce, can alone recon- 
cile ttfelih. ^e hMfdten 'to the inore con- 
Otiiihp task bf febording hiS worth. 

It ma^ be indeed that to vei^ many 
of bur rekders the name of this la- 
Mbkited ybubg man may hut liave been 
known, mr tnou^ he already occupied 
a conspicuous station in his own coun- 
ty, he bad not yet become a public cha- 
rabtbr ; biit thete are none who have 
any pretensions to literature or science, 
either in EngUnd or on the continent of 
Europe, who have hot lon^c been fami- 
liar with the najnies of his late uncle, 
Richard- Payne Kniftht, esq. and of his 
father Thomas-Andrew Knight, esq. the 
distinguished President of the Horticul- 
tural Society, the former one of the 
most celebrated scholars, the latter one 
df the first physiologists of his age. To 
the former indeed 6f fhtse gentlemen 
' thk country owt.6 a debt of gratitude 
for his splendid beqa^st to the British 
MiiseUm, such as few individuals before 
brim have earned} a circumstance, which, 
though known to every one, we could 
not overlook in this memoir uf one who, 
in the 8ame*spirit of liberality which 
dictated the giltfwvtllingly saw intrusted 
to his country so rich a portion uf his 
fair inheritance. 

The subject of the present memoir 
tCiemed to combine, in a reniaikabie 
manner,^the talents of his uncle and 
bis father. The reputation of the fir- 
mer, and bis owil education at Eton, 
had led him to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the classics ; and one of 
the highest gratifications which his 
friends derived from his society arose 
from that keen relish and perception of 
their beauties which led him so happily 
to apply them to passing scenec, whilst 
a memory, which never lost what once 
it acquired, equally surprised and de- 
lighted his friends witii the facility it 
gave him of reciting these. 

From Eton he removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and here l^ie in- 
ductive reasoning of the Newtonian Phi- 
losophy led him to carry into those pur- 
suits of Science to which bis father's 
example had given him a bias, a patient 
investigation of truth, and that jealousy 
in its adiDissipn, which, whilst it has 
al^ys been the mark of a superior 
mind, is" tbu groi^nd of that firm confi- 
dence we place in its decisions. If, in- 
deed, tbiire was one quality of bis mind 
mord opnspicnous than another, it was 
this Jeklouiy 111 admitting what was pre- 
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sented to it until it had pav^d the way 
for it by strict and .Iq^ical dednetiqn j 
and tbqye afc jew , Riorc rare, 

or (where united, ^s they wer^ in him, 
with a love of truth, an openness . to 
conviction, and a candour in acknow- 
ledging it,) more truly valuable i that 
^hich without these latter qualities 
might rest in scepticism or paradox, 
must, when united to them, eventually 
lead to truth. The play of a powerful 
mind may delight itself in youth in the 
ingenious but delusive subtleties which 
support the former; but the matured 
judgment of the man will, in a cqndid 
and ingenious breast, lead assuredly to 
the triumph of the latter, and this was 
the case with the subject of this me- 
moir. Possessed of an acute and pene- 
trating intellect, which could follow our 
deepest metaphysicians through the 
mazes of their ingenious disquisitions, 
often bad he delighted himself in ac- 
companying them into a tract above 
the reach of common ideas, whilst many 
were the sober and serious hours in 
which he would patiently investigate the 
truth with his more intimate friends. 

There were few branches of knowledge 
into which the acute understanding of this 
gifted individual bad nut led him ; but 
those in which he seemed to take most 
delight were the different parts of Na- 
tural History, particularly Zoology, Or- 
nithology, and Botany. Few indeed have, 
even in a lungl;r life, acquired so large 
a fund of deep and varied information ; 
for with a quickness of perception, carry- 
ing him at once through all the ordinary 
paths of knowledge, he seemed to start 
from the point in which others have 
rested as their goal. The energies of a 
powerful genius led him at once to cope 
With difiicnhies which others need the 
discipline uf long habit to enable them 
to encounter wit^i success. Hence arose 
that originality uf character wjiicb car- 
ried him always into the least beaten 
tracks, and which displayed itself in the 
choice of his travels ; his first researches 
being devoted to the comparatively little 
known countries of Norway and Lap- 
land, where, in penetrating the most 
northern shores of the European conti- 
nent, be encountered and overcame dif- 
ficulties which the less hardy frame of 
the enterprising Clarke prevented him 
from attempting. 

As an impartial and enlightened ma- 
gistrate, as a zealous and liberal patron 
of public improvements, as the friend 
and protector of the poor, as one who 
from bis talents was destined to take U 
lead in that station in which his large 
property would have placed h>tn;. his 
country, auJ the county of Hereford in 
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particular, will long lament bim. A re> 
fined and hig^bly-principled mind and a 
natural modesty of demeanor bad already 
gained for bim the esteem of a large 
circle of acquaintance, vhbiUtbis amiable 
disposition and goodness of heart, and 
that affection to his relations, which was 
indeed one of the most striking features 
in bis character, had secured to him, 
in an eminent degree, the attachment 
of his family and his friends. 

His remains were interred at Woimsley 
in the county of Hereford, near those of 
his late uncle R. P. Knight, esq.; and, 
although in compliance with the wishes 
of his family his funeral was strictly 
private, the regrets of a whole county 
have followed bim to the grave. 

Archdeacon Owen, F. S. A. 

Dec, 23. At Shrewsbury, aged 66, the 
venerable Hugh Owen, M. A. F. S. A. 
Archdeacon of Salop, Prebendary of Lich- 
field and Salisbury, a Minister of the 
Royal Peculiar of St. Mary's, Shrews- 
bury, and ponioiiist of the Vicarage of 
Uampion in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Owen was the only son of Pryce 
Owen, M. D. a physician of distinguished 
ability and practice in Shrewsbury, who 
died ill 17B6; and great-nephew to Hugh 
Owen, M. D. another Salopian physician. 
His mother was Bridget, only daughter 
of John Whitfield, esq. by Bridget, 
daughter of Thomas Powys, of Berwick, 
esq. and relict of Edward Arblaster, esq. 
of Longdon, in Staffordshire. He was a 
Btudentof Sr. JohnVcollegp, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. 1783, M. A. 
1807. Ill 1791 be was presented by the 
late Earl of Tankerville to the Church 
of St. Julian in Shrewsbury; in 1803 by 
Bp. Douglas to the Prebend of Gilliiig- 
bam Minor iti the Cathedral of Salis- 
bury ; and ill 1819 to bis portion of 
Bamptori by tbe Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter. In 1822 be was preferred in 
the Archdeaconry of Salo^ and the Pre- 
bend of Bishopsbull in the Church 
of Lichfield by Bishop Cornwallis. To 
the ministry of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
he succeeded on the death of his friend, 
the Rev, J.B. Blakeway, in 1826, then 
resigning his other church in the town. 

Ill 1808 Mr. Owen published without 
his name, “ Some Account of the An- 
cient and Present State of Shrewsbury,” 
a work replete with information, parti- 
cularly tbe ecclesiastical part. This able 
little volume is reviewed in vol. lxxx ii. 
458, 550. To vol. IV. of Britton's Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, he contributed, in 
conjunction with Mr. Blakeway, the 
descriptions of Wenlock Abbey and of 
Ludlow and Slokesay Castles. With the 
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same friend be commenced ** The His- 
tory of Shrewsbury,” which wss con- 
cluded in two large quarto volumes in 
1826; as particularly noticed in toI. 
xcvi. Few antiquaries have possessed 
a greater knowledge of ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture than Archdeacon 
Owen ; the monument of the Poores in 
Salisbugir Cathedrat ; that to Jq)in Cor- 
bet, esq. in Battlesfield Church; and one 
ill progress for tbe Rev. J.B. Blakeway, 
to be erected in Sr. Mary's Church, 
Shrewsbury, will be lasting memorials of 
his elegant taste. His attention to the 
repairs of the churches in his Archdea- 
conry has been unceasing, and the true 
antiquarian taste evinced in those re- 
pairs redounds to bis praise. Tbe repairs 
of the fine Collegate Church of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, of which be was minister, 
was tbe last work he was engaged in, 
and he lived to see nearly tlie whole of 
the repairs completed. The Archdeacon 
was a contributor to the pages of Mr. 
Urban, and among his articles may be 
enumerated : The State of Churches, 
Church yards, &c. in Shrewsbury, vol. 
Lxxv. p. 624 ; a view of the Old Church 
of St. Chad, with some account thereof, 
Lxxvii. p. 297 ; a view of the Old Church 
of St. Alkmond, Lxxxi. p. 9 ; a list of 
Conventual Churches still in use, Lxxxiv. 
p. 1 2 ; a view and some account of Oro- 
bersley Church, Worcester, xciij p. 297. 
Archdeacon Owen was mayor of Shrews- 
bury in 1819- He was an excellent mi- 
nister, and manfully supported the doc- 
trines of the Church of England by pre- 
cept and example; bis sermons were 
plain, forceable, and persuasive ; bis man- 
ner of delivery zealous and impressive ; 
and his attention to his poor parishioners 
in bodily and spiritual comforts will he 
by them long and feelingly remembered. 

James Scatcherd, Esq. 

Jan, 7- Aged 73, James Scatcherd, 
esq. for many years a bookseller in Ave 
M aria-lane, Ludgate -street. 

Mr. Scatcherd was a native of York- 
shire, and served his apprenticeship to 
a bookseller in York. At the expiration 
of his time he came to London, and lived 
with Mr. John Walter, a weF-knuwii 
bookst^ler at Charing Cross ; and, after 
being in this gentleman's service for se- 
veral years, he was noticed by Mr. Ed- 
ward Johnson, then, we believe, the Fa- 
ther of tbe Trade, as a proper young 
map to succeed him, in conjunction with 
an old servant of tbe name of Whitaker. 
Mr. Johnson made the terms so easy to 
them, by giving long ctedit for his stuck 
and copyrights, that they soon began to 
feel the good effects of his liberal treat- 
ment ; and they not only were enabled 
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to fulfil engagements with him, but 
also to derive great advanMige to them- 
selves, as was evinced by the distribution 
of considfraMe property among the rela- 
tions of Mr. Whitaker, who died a few 
years after. The tide of .success flowed 
on rapidly with Mr. Seatcherd ; his en- 
gai^ement with Mr. Reeves to print his 
Commurv Prayer Books for a \ertain 
period roust have been a source from 
whcMice he derived great advan(aj;e, and 
having again entered into partnership 
wiiii Mr. L»Mterm.m, a man of upright 
conduct and indefatigable industry, he 
had leisure to indulge himself in couriiry 
excursions, which kept him from com- 
pany, and for a time benefited his health. 
It so hapj eiRd that Mr. Scatcherd sur- 
vived his second partner, . upon whose 
demise the business again reverted to 
him, but he then made up his mind to 
retire, and began to sell portions of stock 
to make the concern easily attainable 
by two young men, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mrs. i^calcherd was his constant com- 
panion in all his peregrinations, and 
readily entered into tliuse ecuiioinio 
views to which he latterly had much 
propensity ; and he has, in (he opinion 
of the writer of this article, very pro- 
perly rev/arded her for those attentions, 
by leaving he» (with the exception of a 
few legacies) thtjjgb<de of his property, 
amounting to a very considerable sum. 
Mr. Scatcherd was a metnber of the 
Common Council of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Within for several years, but his 
inauilily from bad health to attend to 
the duties of the situation induced him 
to resign. 

JotiN Sale, Es^. 

iViot^. 11. In Ma: sham-street, West- 
minster, aged 69, John Sale, esq. Vicar- 
choral of St. I'rtul’s, Lay-Vicar ol West- 
minster Abbey, senior Gentleman of his 
Majesty*!* chapels-royal. Secretary to the 
Noblerneirs Catch club, and Conductor 
of the Glee-club. 

Mr. Sale was born in London, in 17f^8. 
In 1767 he was admitted a chorister of, 
Windsor and Eton, and he so coq(tinued 
until 1775. Two years aTierhe returned 
to those choirs as a Lay-Vicar ; in 178B 
'hd was appo nted a Gentleman of the 
' Chapels-ruyal ; in 17.94 a Vicar-choral 
of St. Paul's; and in 1796 a Lay-Vir.ir of 
Westminster Abbey. At the end of the 
last-named year he resigned Windsor 
and Eton. In 1799 he succeeded the 
senior Bellamy as* Almoner of St. Paul’s 
and Master of the Choristers, which 
united offices he held until 1B13, when 
on his resignation they were' conferred 


on Mr. Hawes. In 1818 he became se- 
nior Gentleman of the Chapels Royal, 
by which, according to an immemorial, 
though not very laudable custom, be was 
excused all duty or attendance. 

For upwards of thirty years Mr. Sale 
was principal bass-singer at every con- 
cert of importance, whether in London 
or the provincial towns; and being a de- 
voted admirer of Handel, he was pa- 
tronised in a peculiar degree by George 
(he Third, as well as by bis present Ma- 
jesty, and most of (he royal family, many 
of whom were his pupils in singing. He 
composed many good glees, and edited 
those of the late Earl oi Mornington. 

Mr. Sale's private ebaracter was irre- 
proachable ; and the high esteem in 
wiiich he was held was amply testified at 
his funeral which took place at St. Paul's 
cathedral on the 19tb of November. 
Green's funeral anthem was performed ; 
and the imposing eftcct which it pro- 
duced may be supposed from the effective 
union of the combined talents of the 
choristers, who assembled from the seve- 
ral chapels to pay the last tribute of re- 
gard to their long-respected brother. 
Mr. Attwood presided at the organ ^ Mr. 
Salmon, from Windsor, contributed bis 
effeciive aid. Several eminent musicians, 
friends of the deceased, also lent their 
co-operation to augment the swelling 
sentiments of religious solemnity which 
the deep notes of the funeral anthem so 
irresistibly inspire. 

Mr. Sale has left two sons, both mem- 
bers of the ihusical prolessioii ; Mr. J. 
B. Sale, organist of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, who has been selected to teach 
the piano, &c. to the Princess Victoria ; 
.^nd Mr. G. C. Sale, organist of St. 
George's Hanover-square. 

Mr. Goulden has been appointed to 
fill up the vacancy, occasioned by Mr. 
Sale's decease at the Cbapels-royal. 

Mr. Stephen Jones. 

Dec. 20. In Upper Knig-street, Hol- 
borti, of dropsy, aged 64, Mr. Stephen 
Jones. 

He was son of Mr. Giles Jones, for- 
merly Secretary to the York Buildings' 
Water Company, was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and afterwards placed 
under an eminent sculptor, but on ac- 
cuiiiit of some difference he was re- 
moved from that sit nation, and appren- 
ticed to a printer in Fetter-lane. On 
the expiration ut his time be was en- 
gaged as corrertor of the press by Mr. 
Strahan, but at the end of four years he 
removed to the office of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in Peterborough -court, where 
he remained till the death of his em- 
ployer in March 1797, an event which 
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terminated Mr. Jones's immediate con- 
nexion with the printing business. He 
then became the editor of the White- 
hall Evening Post ; but on the decline 
of that paper he was appointed to the 
management, and became a part pro- 
prietor, of the General Evening Post. 
This paper, too, he was destii.ed to see 
gradually fall in sale till it merged in its 
contemporary the St. James'-' Chronicle. 
Mr. Jones became also, on the deatli of 
Mr. Isaac Reed, the editor of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine; and was lor some 
time the tvuiductor of a tiiouthly publi- 
cation called the “ Freemason's Miiga- 
ziiie." Ill ilie craft of freemasonry Mr. 
Jones was very deeply versed, and un- 
fortunately fi>r bis own iiM crests de- 
voted too large a portion of his even- 
ings to the luilge and nthtr convivial 
parties, being himsell a very good-tem- 
pered agreeable eoiiipaiiion, and singing 
an excellent song. These evening habits 
were undoubtedly iin'Ousistent with 
attention to business in (he iiiorniiig, 
and alter having had very considerable 
patronage from the booksellers in en- 
larging former publiealioi.s and revising 
winks of others tbrouiih the press, he 
lived till iieaily ail liteiary employment 
was denied to him. ills talents in his 
best days were respectable ; and Ins 
^‘Biographical Dictionary " in minia- 
ture ran through many editions. The re- 
publication of the “Biograpbia Draina- 
tica," in four vols. 181$, was perhaps 
his largest undertaking. He was ni(»st 
unmercifully attacked by a critic in the 
Quarterly on the publication of tins edi- 
tion; and blamed for many articles which 
lie merely retained from their having 
appeared in the former edition of (hat 
woik. This attack drew from him a 
pamphlet, entitled, Hypercriiieisin ex- 
posed ; ill a Letter to the readers of the 
Quarterly Review,” 8vo, 181$; but the 
article, we fear, did Mr. Jones a lasting 
injury in his prulession. From 17,99 fur 
very many years he selected an amusing 
annual volume from the newspapers, 6lc. 
under the title of, ** The Spirit of the 
Journals.” 

Other works published hy Mr. Jones 
are, An Abridgment of Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, 1791, 
l$ino. — Monthly Beauties, 1793, 8vo. — 
An Abridgment of Ward's Natural llis- 
tory, 1793,3 vols. l$mo. — A History of 
Poland, 8vo, l795.-»l)odd’s Beauties of 
History enlarged, l$mo, 179^. — An 
Abridgment of Donald Campbell’s Jour- 
ney to India, l$ino, 179fi> — Matiouic 
Miscellanies, in fioetry and prose, con- 
taining, 1. The Muse of Masonry, cum- 
prising 170 Masonic Songs, &c, with 
appropriate Toasts and Seiiiiiueuts ; $. 


The Masonic Essayist ; 3. The Freema- 
son’s Vade Mecuin, 1797> ISino.— A Pro- 
nouncing anS Explanatory Diet tonary -of 
the English Language, 1798.8vo. — Gray’s 
Poetical Works, with Illustrations, 1798, 
8vo.— Burton's Anatomy of Mclaneliuly, 
an edition in $ vols. 8vo, 1800. — Dr. J. 
Blair's Chronology contiiiiied to 180$, 
]803,fol. — Davies’ Life of (larrick, a new 
ediliJb with additions, $ vols. 8vo, 1608. 
♦ 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov, $2. In Madeira, the Rev. ff'm, 
Owen, late Curate of Gravesend. 

Dec, 25. At Wenningtorii near Avely, 
aged upwards of 70, the Rev. Mu tin Wise- 
man, for many years Curate of those pa- 
rishes. He died suddenly at the altar, 
while consecrating the sacred eleiuents. 

Dec, 2&‘. At Tarrant Guiiville, Dorset, 
aged 71, the Rev. Frnncis Simpson, Pre- 
bendary of Bristol, Rector of Turrai-t Gun- 
vilie, of 'rokenhuin Week, Wilts, ami Llan- 
gelor, Peiiib-i and Vicar of Soutli l*<’ther- 
ton^Som. He was formerly Fellow of Univ. 
coll. Oxf. where lie proceeded M. A. 1780, 
B.D 1 78.9. He was presented to 'Jnirant 
Gunviilc by that Soviet) in 1797; to Ll.m- 
gclor (a sinecure) in U'0:i; to Tokeiihani 
Week by Lord Chancellor Eldon iiilK04, 
to his prehend by the same jaitroii in 1R09, 
and to South Petberton by the Dean end 
Chapter of Bristol in 1813. 

Dec. 27. At Stanton. Derb. aged dl, 
by the accidental discharge of his eoinpa- 
niun’s gun when shooting, the Hcv. liache 
Thornhill, Perpetual Curate of Wiuster and 
Ashford. He was of Christ-churcb, Oxf. 
M.A. 1812, and was presented to both hit 
churches in the same year, to Winsler hy 
the Frccliolders, aud to Ashford hy the 
Vicar of Bakewell. 

Dec, 28. At (liingford rectory, Essex, 
aged 85, the Rev. Rolert Lewis, Rector of 
that parish, and fur fifty-seven years Joint 
Lecturer of Hackney, lie was sou of the 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, Curate of Hackney, and 
uncle to the Rev. J ohn Lewis, now Hector 
of Ingatestone. The deceased was a stu- 
dent of Queen’s cull. Camb. ; B.A. 17t'-'i, 
M.A. 1 7Gti ,, and was presented to Ching- 
ford in 1778. 

Dec. 29. At Longford, very advanced in 
years, the Rev. Dennis O'Beinie, Romish 
pi%5t of that parish aud I'emplcmiciiuel. 
He was a native of Longford, and brother to 
the late Protestant Bishop of Meath, of 
whom we gave ample inenioirs in vol. xcii.i. 
471 ; xciii. i. 27(). Tile small fortune ho 
had laid by during his long life, he expended 
shortly before his death in building and en- 
dowing a school. 

Jan, 12. At the rectory, Staunton by 
Bridge, Derb., aftft a few hours’ dluess, 
aged 81, the Rev. George Greaves, M.A. 
Rector of that parish and of Swarkstone. 
He libs of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 
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1768» wai Dresented to both his livings bj 
the Crewe nmiiyf to Staunton in 1 770 and 
Swarkstone in 1795. 

Jan, 17. At the glebe-house, Cape], 
near Ipswich, seed 67, the Rev. Joseph 
Tweed, Rector of that parish. This worthy 
man was formerly Fellow of Caius College, 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1781, M.A. 
1784. He married Sarah, only dau. of the 
late Richard Powell of Ipswich, esq. Collec- 
tor of the Excise for Suffolk, and in 1791, 
was presented to his living by that gentle- 
man. Mr. Tweed has left two sons and 
two daughters, Joseph of the same profes- 
sion and College as his father ; John, 
Lieut. R. N. ; Mary-Jane, unmarried ; and 
‘Emily, the wife of the Rev. John Gale 
Dobree. Mrs. Tweed died in 1810. 

Jan, 93. At Hythe, the Rev. William. 
Toumay, Rector of Denton. He was of 
Oriel Coll. Oxford, M. A. 1789 ; he married 
Philadelphia Elizabeth, the eldest dau. of 
John Stephenson, esq. of Broom Farm, 
near Teddington,and Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury; and by that lady, who died in 1823, 
lias left five children. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Lately. Capt. Wm. Ramage, R.N. for- 
merly many years Signal Lieut, to Earl St. 
Vincent. 

Jail. 1, lu Charles-st. Berkelcy-sq., aged 
71, Mrs. 'Mary Keene, only dau. of a late 
Bishop of Ely, and sicter to B. Keene, esq. 
of Weston Lodge, Camh. 

Aged 70, Wm. Hunter, esq., of Upper 
Grosvenor-st. 

Jan. 4. In Air street, aged 60, Thos. 
Harrison Macleod, esq. late of Bread-street, 
and Blackheath. 

Jan, 6. Aged 54, Wm. Frampton, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

In Upper George-street, Portman-square, 
Mary, relict of Sir Geo. Richardson, Bt. 
of the E. 1. C.’s service, and mother of fhe 
late Sir George, and present Sir John Chas. 
Richardson. She was a daughter of David 
Cooper, esq. 

' Jan, 8. In Portland-place, aged 73, John 
Vivian, esq. of Claverton, near Bath. 

Jan, 9. Aged 76, in Finsbury-circus, 
Charles Lukin, esq. 

Jan. 10. Aged 25. Eliz. eldest daughter 
of Mr. Millachip of the Bank. 

In U^r Bedford-place, aged 75, Rebe, 
wife of Rich. Lowndes, esq. of Dorking. 

Jan, 1 1 . At Camberwell, aged 80, Alicia, 
relict of George Eades, Esq. 

Jan.l^. Suddenly, Henry Drummond, 
esq. of Hanover-terrace, Regent-park. A 
coroner’s inquest was held on the I4tli, 
when Mr. White, suraeon, of Parllament- 
fllreet, deposed, that tae deceased was sub- 
eet to epileptic fits, and he was clearly of 
opfaion, that indnediately after taking his 
^«il portion of loufisnuro, he wse seinted with 


one of those fits, which was the cause of 
death. 

Jan. IS. Wm. Loader, esq. of Putney- 
hill. 

At his sister’s. Lady Sylvester, in Blooms- 
bury-square, Tho. Lewis Owen Davis, esq. 
late of Alresford, Hants. 

Jan, 14. John Clark, esq., many years 
an eminent nterchant at Poole, in Dorset- 
shire, and latterly a respectable member of 
the Stock Exchange. 

Jan. 15. In Sloane- street, Wra. Parsons, 
esq. 

At his mother’s, in Cavendish-sq. aged 
3(i, Wm. Browne, esq. only son of the late 
Rev. W. Browne, of Camfield-place, Herts, 

Jan. 15. At Fulham, aged 2.S, Mary 
Ann, wife of John Edw. Richardson, esq. 

Jan. 1 6 . In lianih’s Conduit-street, aged 
84, widow of Joseph Bushnan, esq. late 
Comptroller of London. 

In Nottingham- ter., New-road, aged 55, 
Robt. Butler, esq. of Austiu-friars. 

Jan. 17. In Cur/on-st., aged 70, H. 
Buigess, esq. 

Ja?i. 18. At Kcunington, aged 81, 
Richard Burton, esq. 

Ja?i. 10. At Holles-place, Brompton, 
aged 77, Gen. Henry de Castro. 

Mrs. Charlotte Thornton, mother of Col. 
Thornton. 

Jan. 22. In Queen Anne-street, Lucy 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Wheatley, esq., of Lesney-house, Kent. 

Jan. 24. In Connaiight-terrar.p, Eliz. 
relict of John Nicoll, esep, of Ncasdon- 
house. 


Berks. — At Newbury, aged 85, Hannab, 
relict of Rev. Sam. Worsley, uf Clieshunt. 

Bucks. — Vec. 29. At Newport* Pagnel, 
aged 68, Wm. Lucas, esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Jan. 10. In Port- 
iand-square, at an advanced age, John Noble, 
esq. senior Aid, of the Corporation of Bris- 
tol, 

Jan. 12. At her daughter’s, Mrs. Bulke- 
ley’s, at Clifton, .Margaret, relict of Robt. 
Dagley, esq. ofjCheadle, Staffordshire. 

Jan. 14. At Cheltenham, aged 28, W. 
P. Bent, esq. barristcr-at-law. 

Hants. — Dec. 1. At Southampton, the 
relict of the late H. Irwin, esq. of Ray, co. 
Donegal. 

Dec. 11 . At Southampton, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Cheesemao, sister to the late 
Henry Locke, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Southampton, aged 85, 
Godly Wright, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Fyfield, aged 61, Hester, 
eldest dau. of late John Harington, D.D. 
Rector of Thruxton. 

Lately. At Southsea, aged 104, John 
Agnew, a pensioner of the d3d reg. and 
which h|^ had been since 1771. 

At Ewshot house, Lucy-Jemima, 4th 
dau. of late Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy. 
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At Southampton! John-Wilaoni eldest 
son of Lt«“Col» nendenoD! R. £• 

At Tichfield, Miss Ryder, sister to Capt. 
Ryder, R.' N. 

Jan. IS. At Southampton, aged 21, the 
Hon. Caroline, wife of Sir Robert>Gore 
Booth, the third and present Baronet of 
Lissadell, co. Sligo. She was the third 
daughter of Robt.-£dward, first and present 
Viscount Lorton, by Lady Frances Parsons, 
only dau. and hoiross of Laurence, 1st £arl 
of Ro&se. Her Ladyship's remams were 
interred in All Saints' Church. 

Herts. — Dec. 18. At Barnet, Leonard 
Dell, esq. 

Dec. 19. At St. Alban's, aged G9, Da- 
niel Adey, esq. 

Lately. At St. Alban's, Isaac Pigott, esq. 
solicitor, and town-clerk. 

Jan. 2. At Terlings Park, aged 72, Mi- 
chael Hankln, esq. 

Jan. 5. Aged 68, Hannah, wife of Dr. 
Tho. Monro, of Bushey. 

Kent. — Jan. 1 . At Sydenham, the wi- 
dow of Geo. Prior, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Westerham, aged 66, Jo- 
seph Wilks, esq. 

Lancashire. — Lately. At Sherdlej house, 
Matthew Pemberton, esq. Secretary of the 
Customs in Scotland. 

At Lancaster, R. Thompson, esq. Deputy 
Lieut, of the County. 

Dec. 31. In Liverpool, the Rev. James 
Mort, Minister in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. 

Leic. — Dec. 16. At Swithland, aged 43, 
Lady Harriet Erskine, sister to the ,£arl of 
PortarlingtoTi. She was the third dsu. of 
John, the first and late Earl, by Lady Ca- 
roline Stuart, fifth dau. of John, Sd Earl 
of Bute ; and was married May 4, 1 813, to 
the Hun. and Rev. Henry-David Erskine, 
Rector of Swithlaud, and next brother to 
the present Lord Erskine. 

Lincolnshire. — Jan. 5. At Skendlesby, 
near Spilsby, aged 71, Edw. Brackenbury, 
esq. Justice of the Peace for the Division of 
Lindsey. * 

Jan. 9. At the George inn, Stamford, 
on hii way from Lord Howden's at Grim- 
ston, aged 60, Lt.-Col. Wm. Munro, on 
the half-pay of the Malta regiment. He 
was appointed Lieat. 9 1 st foot, iu 1 795, Capt. 
42d, 1803, brevet Major 1811, Lt.-Col. 
1819. In 1809 he acted as assistant Adju- 
tant-General on the staff at the Cape of 
Good Hope; in 1810 as Aid-de-camp to 
Major-gen. Whetham on the staff at Ports- 
mouth; in 1813 and 1814 iu the same ca- 
pacity to Lord Howden and Lord C. Somer- 
set, at the Cape of Good Hope ; and after- 
wards to Major-Gen. H. M. Gordon in Jer- 
sey. 

Northamptonshire. — Dec. IS. By the 
overthrow of the Holyhead mail, at W^- 
ford Bridge, aged 63, Major-Gen. Charles 
Bulkeley Egerton, of Gresford-lodge, Den- 


bighshire ; and formerly of Severn Hill, Sa- 
lop ; brother to the Rev. Sir Philip Eger- 
ton, bart. and to the late Sir John Grey 
Egerton, M.P. for Chester. He was the 
fourth son of Philip Egerton, of Egerton 
and Oulton, esq. by Mary dau. of Sir Fran- 
cis Hoskin Eyles Styles, bart. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 29th foot in 1791, 
LieutenCnt 1793, and he commanded a de- 
tachment on board a line-of-battle ship, in 
the action of June 1, 17.94. In April 1795 
he commanded a company, with which rank 
he served in Ireland during the rebellion. 
He attained a majority in the 89th in 1798, 
Ho served the campaign in Egypt, and was 
in the actions of the ISth and 2lBt of 
March, 1801. He was. promoted to the 
rank of Colonel in 1811, and of Major-Ge- 
neral in 1814. Major-Gen. Egerton mar- 
ried in 1809 Charlotte, only dau. of Sir Tho. 
Troubridge, bart. by whom he had issue, 
Charles-Troubridge, Thomas- Graham, Fran- 
cis-Philip, and Charlotte-Sibyl la. 

Notts. — Jan. 1. At Newark, Eliz. relict 
of Rev. J. Needham, Rector of Owmby. 

Oxfordshire. — Dec. 23. At Little Stoke, 
aged 71, Robert Baker, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 23, Frederick-Forbes Un- 
derwood, of Christ Church, Oxford, youngest 
son of John Underwood, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-place, Portman-square. 

Somerset.-^ J a/L 7. At Combe Grove, 
Bath, Fanny, wife of Henry Shirly, esq and 
dau. of Col. Houlton, of Farley Castle. 

Jan. 20. At her house in Gay-street, Bath, 
Mist Margaret Hay, the last surviving dau. 
of the late Hon. Edward Hay, Governor of 
Barhadoes. 

SuFFOLK.-^Dec. 21. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, Mrs. Heslop, widow of the 
ven. the Archd. of Bucks, aud Rector of 
Marylebone (of whom we gave a memoir in 
vol. xcvi. i. 89.) She was Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Reeve, an eminent physician in 
London, and was married to the Archdeacon 
in 1773. 

Surrey. — Dec. 31. Aged 74, Joseph 
Davis, esq. of Lower Tooting. 

Jan. 7. At Pierrepont Lodge, Farnham, 
Mary, wife of Crawrord Davison, esq. of 
New Broad-street. 

Sussex. — At Brighton, aged 19, Edw. 
Stamp, the son of Gilbert West, esq. 

t/an^2. At Hastings, Tho. Pinkard 
Bingham, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

Warwick. — Jan. 16. At Birmingham, 
in his 80th year, Cha. Lloyd, esq. banker, a 
member of the Society of Friends. His long 
and active life was marked by great intelli- 
gence in business, unaffected piety, and zea- 
lous exertions to promote the welfare of bii 
fellow-creatures. 

Y ORKSHIRE.— At Kingsthorpe,nearW rag- 
by, aged 37, G. W. Straw, eiq. solicitor, of 
Boston. 

At Yeaeiley Bridge, aged 1 00, Mrs, Sarah 
Cordnkes. 
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Obituakt, 


{Jtita. 


M Mmd^, tied 101, ^iz. wife -cif Ae 
Ute John Rutheirordt who wu ion to Bal- 
dric, the last Lord Rutherfordi and heir to 
the title and estates. 

Jan, 1 . At Mowbray house, near Ripon, 
aged 87, £liz. relict of John Dickins, senior 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery. 

Ja7i,i, At Wm. Danby's, esq .of Swin- 
don Pork, near Masham, aged 55, Miss 
Pidsdale, the celebrated dwarf. 

Aged 71, John Armitage, esq. of Wood- 
house, near Raistrick. 

Jan, 8. At Staxton, near Scarborough, 
aged 80, Mrs. Jacques, wife of the Rer. 
^rthur Jacques, rector. 

Jan, 14. At Bridlington Quay, aged 59, 
Charlotte, wife of P. W. Mayo, M. D. 

Scotland. — Jan, 17. From bruises re- 
ceived in escaping from tha ** Stirling'* 
steam-boat, which was wrecked near Fort- 
William, the celebrated chieftain, F.^asdonell 
of Glengarry. The lives cf his daughters, 
who were with him, were preserved. 

Ireland.— - t/an. 2. Aged 2.9, Major Con- 
roy, drowned by the upsetting oi a boat on 
a lake near fiallyshannon. 

Abroad. — At St. Petersburgh, Paul 
Brookes, esq. an indefatigable traveller in 
the pursuit of objects of natural histojy 
He had traversed, during the last thirty 
years, most parts of Europe, and has visited 
Africa and North and South America. 


Inthe Best Indies, aged 88, Capt. Robert 
Gordon, 8th regt. Madras Cavalry, son of 
John Gordon, esq. of Clifton, co. Gloucester. 

Aug. At Madagascar, whither he was 
sent on a special mission, Lieut. H. Cole, of 
the Rcwal Staff Corps, Aid de Camp to 
Lieut.-Hen. the Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, Gov. 
of the Mauritius, and nephew to L4eut.*Gaa. 
Sir W. Cockburn, Bart. 

Lately, In New South Wales, Dr. Town- 
son, a very old colonist ; he left, as report 
says, 50001. to a Mr. Sperk, because, in the 
language of the will, he was a decent sort 
of a gentleman." The bulk of his property, 
upwards of 70,0001. was boqueatlied to a 
daughter of a Mr. Blaxiand. 

Nev, 18. At Dominica, Dorothea, wife 
of Capt. Watson. 

Jan- 1. At Brussells, Major-Geo. Sir 
George Sackville Browne, K. C. B. of the 
East India service. 

In the wreck of the Fanny sloop, on its 
passage from St. Maloes to Jersey (with 
twelve other passengers and two of the crew), 
aged nearly 28, the Right Hun. Edward 
ju<}rd Harley. He was the eldest son and 
heir apparent of Edward the present and 
fifth Earl of Oxford, by his late Countess, 
Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. James 
Scott. The Earl has one surviving son, Al- 
fred, now Lord Harley, born in 1 809. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Decembers, 1827, to January 22 , 1828. 
Christened. I Buried. 2 and 5 308 50 and 80 347 

Males - 2525 1 [Males - *887 1 a C 5 and 10 158 60 and 70 380 

Fomales - 2509 f | Females- 1884 I J 70 and 80 269 

Whereof have died under two years old 1085 -g S 20 and 30 259 80 and 90 133 

■ — ^ I 80 and 40 282 90 and 100 18 

Salt 5s. per bushel; ijd. per pound. ^40 and 50 379 101 O 


Prices of Grain per Quarter, Jan. 21. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Bbans. 

Peas. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

62 0 

,35 0 

to 

00 

o 

32 0 

44 0 

42 0 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

Smithfield, Hay Si. lOs. to 51. Os.w Straw ll. Bs. to ll, ISr. Clover 4Z. 5s. to 5Z. 18s. 6d. 

SMITHFIELD, Jan. 21. To sink the Offal— per stone of 8lb8. 

Beef 45. Od. to 45. Qd. Lamb 05. Od. to 05. Od. 

Mutton 85. Od. to 45. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 81 : 

Veal 55. Od. to 85. 6d. Beasts 8,503 Calves 100 

Pork 55. od. to 65. Od. Sheep 18,070 Pigs 180 

* COAL M.ARKET, Jan. 21, 35s. od. to 405. od. 

TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 475. 6d. Yellow Rustia 40#.' Od. 

l$0AP,ye1lew 793 , Mettled'' 8 l 5 . Od. Curd 885.-^ANDIJS5, 7«* perDez. Moulds 85 , fid. 
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PRICES OF SHARES^ January 91, 1898, 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Share BroheTsras, 'Cheoge Alley, Cornhill. 


CANALS. 

Price. 

Div;pjmn. 

Ashton and Oldham • 

135 


Barnsley . . . • 

300 0 

18 0 

Birmiiigh. (l-Bthsh.) 

303 0 

13 10 

Brecknock & Abergav. 

140 0 

6 0 

Coventry .... 

1300 0 

44 & bs. 

Cromford . . • • 

400 

18 0 

Croydon .... 

3 10 

— 

Derby 

170 

7 0 

Dudley 

69 0 

4 5 

Ellesmere and Chester 

naj 0 

3 15 

Forth and Clyde . . 

590 0 

25 0 

Glamorganshire • . 

350 0 

13 13 8d. 

Grand Junction . . 

304i 0 

13 0 

Grand Surrey . . . 

sai 0 

3 0 

Grand Union . . . 

36 0 

1 0 

Grand Western • • 

8 0 

— 

Grantham .... 

315 0 

10 0 

Huddersfield . • . 

18 0 

— 

Kennet and Avon . . 

39 0 

1 5 

Lancaster .... 

3U{ 0 

1 10 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

393^ 0 

16 0 

Leicester .... 

330 0 

17 0 

Leic. and North’n 

90 

4 0 

Loughborough . . 

3850 0 

180 0 

Mersey and Irwcll 

850 

35 0 

Monmouthshire . • 

235 0 

10 0 

N. Walsham & Dilham 

— 

0 10 

Neath 

340 0 

15 0 

Oxford 

— 

32 & bs. 

Peak I'orest . • • 

110 0 

4 0 

Regent's .... 

25 0 

— 

Rochdale . . • . 

100 0 

4 0 

Shrewsbury . . . 

310 0 

10 0 

Staff, and Wor. , . 

800 0 

40 0 

Stourbridge . . • 

318 0 

10 0 

Stratfurd*on~Avon . 

44} 

1 0 

Stroudwater • . . 

450 0 

83 0 

Swansea .... 

395 0 

16 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

22} 0 

1 5 

Thames and Medway . 

13 0 

— 

Thames & Severn, Red 

36 0 

1 10 

Ditto, Black . . . 

24 0 

0 16 6 

Trent & Mersey (1 sh.) 

830 0 

37 10 

Warw. and Birming. 

36% 0 

12 0 

Warwick and Napton 

305 0 

13 10 

Wilts and Berks . . 

5* 

0 4 

Wore, and Birming. 

54} 0 

1 10 

DOCKS. 



St. Katharine's . . 

3 dls. 

4 p ct. 

London (Stock) 

88| 0 

4 10 do. 

West India TStock) 

307 0 

10 0 do. 

East India (Stock) 

98 0 

8 0 do. 

Commercial (Stock) 

83 0 

4 0 do. 

Bristol 

80 0 

3} 0 do. 

BRIDGES. 



Southwark .... 

3 0 

Mi 

Do. New 7^ per cent. 

35 0 

1 10 

Vauxhall .... 

33} 0 

1 0 

Waterloo .... 

5 0 


Ann. of 8i. • • 

38 0 

1 3 8 

— Ann. of 7l. . • 

34 0 

0 19 10 

RAILWAYS. 



MRnchester & Liverp. 

30 pm. 



WATER-WORKS. 

Price. 

Div.pM7m, 

East London . ’ . . 

lS4i 0 

£.6 0 

Grand Junction • . 

65 0 

3 0 

Kent ..... 

31 0 


Manchester & Salford 

34 0 


South London . • 

90 0 

. — 

West Middlesex . . 

67} 0 

J 0 

INSURANCES. 



Alliance .... 

}dis. 

4 p.ct. 

, Albion 

5.9 0 

3 10 

Atlas 

9 0 

0 10 

British Commercial . 

4} 0 

5}p.ct. 

County Fire . . . . 

42 

3 10 

Eagle ..... 

4 0 

0 5 

Globe ..... 

148} 0 

7 0 

Guardian .... 

sol 0 

— 

Hope Life .... 

5 0 

0 6 

Imperial Fire . . . 

95 0 

5 0 

Ditto Life .... 

8 0 

0 8 

Norwich Union . . 


1 10 

Protector Fire . . 

1 S 

0 1 4 

Provident Life . . 

18 0 

0 18 

Rock Life .... 

3 0 

0 3 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 


8 p.Ct. 

MINES. 



Anglo Mexican . . 

59 dis. 

— 

Dolanos .... 


M. 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

70 pm. 

— 

British Iron . . . 

33} dis. 

— 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

3» 0 


General .... 

9 pm. 


Pasco Peruvian . . 

— 


Potosi 

19s. 


Real Del Monte . . 

410 

— 

Tlalpuxahua . • . 

1 

— 

United Mexican •* . 

30 i dis. 


Welch Iron and Coal 

83} dis. 


GAS LIGHTS. 


Westminster Chart^. 

53 0 

3 0 

Ditto, New ... 

} pm. 

0 12 

City 

167} 

9 0 

Ditto, New . . . 

92} 

5 0 

Imperial .... 

4 dis. 

6 p.ct. 

Phoenix ..... 

8} pm. 

6 p.ct. 

General United . . 

18 dis. 

4 p.ct. 

British 

14 dis. 


Bath 

13} 0 

0 16 

Birmingham • . . 

— 

4 0 

Birmingham&Stafford 

7 dis. 

— 

Brighton .... 

8 dis. 

— 

Bristol 

85} 

1 8 

Isle of Thanet . • . 

8 dis. 

5 p.ct. 

Lewes 

— 


Liverpool .... 

M. 

10 0 

Maidstone .... 


8 10 

Ratcliff .... 

— 

4p.ct, 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Australian (Agricult*) 

5 pm. 


Auction Mart . . . 

18 0 


Annuity, British • . 

15 dis. 

4 p.ct. 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

par 

4 p.ct. 

Camat.Stock, 1 st cUss 
Loiid.Com.SaleRomD8 

89} 0 

4 0 

19 0 

1 0 

Margate Pier . . . 

1 — 

10 • 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, bt W. CARY, Straito, 

From December S7» 1837» to January 95, 1838> both inclusive, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Rev. J. Graham says, “ In refer- 
ence to the remark of J. L. C. in your Dec. 
Mag. p. 482, the following letter from 
Archbishop Tillotson to the widow of the 
celebrated William Lord Russel, dafcd Feb- 
ruary 26, may be quoted : * The King be- 
sides his first bounty to Mr. Walker, whose 
modesty is equal to his merit, hath made 
him Bishop of Londondemji one of the least 
bishoprics in Ireland, that so he may re- 
ceive the reward of that great service in the 
place where he did it. It is Incredible how 
much every body is pleased with what the 
King has done in this matter, and it is no 
smbll joy to me to see that God directs him 
to do so wisely.'— -It is true that Walker, 
who received his degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity from the University of Oxford on the 
26th of February, 1689-90, was not en- 
throned as Bishop of the see, to which 
King William had appointed him. This 
was* prevented by his death on the field of 
battle at the Boyne in 1 690. His remains 
were brought to his own parish church at 
Donaghmore in the county of Tyronetliene, 
where a monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his widow in the year 1703." 

' Mr. Mayne, of Teffont, says, ** In your 
Number for Aug. p. 98, some inquiry is made 
for the ancestors of Edmund Mason, esq. of 
Datchett, &c. &Craud it is erroneously sup- 
posed that he was brother to the senior 
Mayne therein mentioned, whereas it ap- 
pears from the will of the Regicide at Doc- 
tors' Commons, that the said Edmund Ma- 
son was nephew and executor, and not the 
brother of Simon Mayne, who died in 1758. 
No descendants of the regicide exist, but he 
WAS descended from the same ancestors as I 
am, viz. the Maynes of Devonshire, to 
whom large grants of lands were made in 
Devonshire by King John (see Prince's 
Worthies of Devon). The extensive family 
of the Maynes of Biddendon, Kent, were of 
the same extraction, and I am the eldest 
surviving branch of the family." 

Scrutator observes, ** lu Cumberland's 
London Review, published in 1 809, but al- 
ready very difficult to be met with, the name 
of the author is assigned to every grticle. 
Among the critiques there printed, two are 
by a Mr. Clarke, which are distinguished by 
very superior merit; particularly that on 
Percival Stockdale's Lectures on the British 
Poets, at page 118 of the third Number. 
Can you inform me who that Mr. Clarke 
was ? ' , 

The following additional remarks on the 
NeW Peerages have been received since our 
left. — Earl Dudley's second title of Ednam 
Is firom a romantic spot in Roxburghshire, 


the birth-place of the poet Thomson, and 
which his Lordship — caplus dulcedinc loci-^ 
has lately purchased. — Lord Plunket was 
never Sir William, it not being the custom 
in Ireland, as in England, to confer knight- 
hood on the great law officers. Lord P. 
distinguishes his name by using one t, from 
that of Plunkett, as borne by the Lords Fin- 
gall, Dunsany, and Lowth. — James Stuart, 
Heritable Sheriff of Bute, was constituted 
Constable of Rothesay Castle in 1498, and 
it is now the property of the Marquess of 
Bute, the chief of the family. — lu p. 5, for 
Roger read Robert Boyle ; and in p. 6, for 
Knarsdale read Knaresdalc. 

W. H. remarks : The Wroxeter Seal 
in Gent. Mag. for Jan. p. 18, is inscribed 
with the word pelix, of which the e and the 
L are a monogram. The characters are re- 
versed in the plate, by being copied, as Mr. 
Leighton observes, * from an impression 
consequently it is evident that the original 
was intended for a ring, or some other or- 
nament, and not for a seal. Being disco- 
vered at a Roman station, it may be as- 
cribed to that sera : indeed its own intrinsic 
evidence is sufficient for such an appropria- 
tion." 

The Editor has laid before the Reviewer 
of the Chronicles of Methodism," an or- 
thodox Clergyman, the anonymous letter 
about that article, and received the follow- 
ing answer : — “ It is not the rule of our 
order to notice the doctrinal trash of 
schismatics with approbation. The review 
was a cool and philosophical notice, founded 
upon the works of Bishops Lavington, I'om- 
line, and other eminent divines, besides his- 
torians and philosophers. It does not charge 
Wesley with any bad intention ; only that by 
substituting fanaticism (a civil and political 
evil) for education, he has propagated a per- 
nicious fully, fanaticism has been lung 
established in Wales, and education in Scot- 
land. Cun any comparison be made between 
the two countries ? As to the Methodists, 1 
know that they have more than once unjus- 
tifiably and illegally insulted me in the exer- 
cise of my duty, and that I have been ob- 
liged to solicit my parishioners (who were 
incensed at them) to take no notice, for 1 
never paid any other attention to them, than 
exposure of the errors of their doctrine." 

Vol. xcvii. ii. p. 477. For Pollorton read 
Pollertou. — For Ricliard Thornhill Lawn, 
esq. read Richard Thornhill of Thornhill 
Lawn, esq. — The Countess de Severac was 
not aunt to Wilmot Hoi tun, M. P. ; but his 
half-sister is the wife of the Earl of Ken- 
mere, nephew of the deceased Counteii. 
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ORZGINAI. COMMUNICATIONS. 


MUSEUM OF BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Urban, Feh. 1. 

N otwithstanding the sneers at 
old pots and potsherds^ brick 
and mortar Antiquaries,” &c- much is 
to be learned of the customs of early 
days by a close attention to the con- 
tents of those mounds wherein our an- 
cestors repose in hallowed antiquity. 
They are the signal beacons in the 
dark night which preceded the dawn 
of history, and lead the inquisitive 
mind from the earliest stages of civili- 
zalinn, when the fust bud of human 
intellect appeared, to the period when 
the bigoued chronicler lends his feeble 
light, and succeeding and improving 
ages lead on to the full glare of re- 
splendent history. Much is to be ga- 
inered before the historic page com- 
menced, and when the hunter of re- 
cords and MSS. has w^earied his eye 
over monastic and heraldic documents, 
we may say to him in the bleak field 
by the side of a tumulus or a Homan 
station, that 

** there is more in heaven and earth. 
Than is dreamt tif in thy philosophy.*' 

The remains of our forefathers are 
fading from us, and yrith them all 
traces of their early customs, — a few 
years of increasing agricultural culti- 
vation has destroyed numerous relics 
which OUGHT to nave been preserved. 
As a Briton, "aye, every inch” a 
Briton, 1 feel a pleasure in viewing 
the rude urn in which moulder the 
ashes of a native chieftain ; I reflect 
with a patriotic pride upon the blood 
which was nobly shed to oppose the 
gore- fed eagle of the Roman con- 
queror. Free, generous, and valiant 
we have been, we are; and may we 
ever be 

" Lords of the land, and lions of the sea.” 

The ashes of my ancestors are hallow- 
ed by their valour, and to me they arc 
as interesting as a Baron’s pedigree. 


With such feelings I need not say 
how truly my heart beat in unison 
with the wishes of Mr. Markland, 
that an Asylum be established for the 
preservation of British remains ; but, 
as two persons seldom agree in toto 
upon any one point, so I cannot coin- 
cide with him that the Society of An- 
tiquaries would be the fittest place for 
the depository of such a collection. It 
would he better if that very learned 
and highly respected Society would be 
the parent , and put the bantling out 
to nurse in Great Russell-street, as a 
prudent mother ought to do who is too 
weak to suckle her babe. At that 
national establishment the new acqui- 
sitions would be met on their arrival 
by several articles already consigned to 
that repository, but the greater part of 
which are concealed from public view, 
and probably subjected in neglected 
lumber-rooms to premature decay. 

A collection of national antiquities 
should be open to view at the British 
Museum, where its additional expence 
would be trifling, and 1 suggest that 
the Society would be belter employed 
in forming and continually improving 
the collection, than in paying a custos 
of its own. By such an arrangement, 
the Museum .would rapidly increase, 
and the funds of the Society be spared. 
Besides, if the collection were attached 
to the Society, the access would pro- 
babl}*be attended with difficulty to 
the public. None but an inceptor 
Antiquary, with a taste already form- 
ed, would venture into the rooms Jest 
the marble face of some deep and 
learned Fellow might scan him into 
insignificance: but in the British Mu- 
seum, John Bull walks leisurely along, 
and he would walk as a matter of 
course into the room containing the 
British relics. There is hardly coun- 
tryman fh the West of England, but 
knows an urn (so many are exhumed); 
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here his attention would be fixed. Many 
a country Squire, many a parish An- 
tiquary, would be Induced to present 
some relic which has For years adorn- 
ed his hall, his study, or his outhouse. 
Much is to be gained by such an Insti- 
tution, if properly managed, but if mis- 
placed ift the onset, failure must r^ult, 
and it will take many years to re-sti- 
rniilate the baiiled Antiquary to fresh 
energies. Antiquarius. 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 2. 

F oreign Literature is now be- 
ginning to attract so large a share 
of the public attention, that to be un- 
acquainted with the names of the most 
distinguished continental authors and 
their works, would argue unpardon- 
able ignorance in him who should 
confess it. Such information has lately 
been liberally all'ordcd in various works 
devoted to the purpose, hut I am un- 
acquainted with any essay in which 
the general scope and great principles 
of the Literature of our neighbouj’s are 
developed, although an article of that 
kind ought assuredly to have been the 
first in any review professing to afford 
an insight into the literary world of 
the Continent.* I uin sensible that I 
can but feebly supply this vacuum, 
but in the default of observations from 
abler pens, 1 hope that my scanty of- 
fering will be deemed acceptable. 

The Literature of modern France is 
miserably poor. The struggles and wars 
of the reign of Napoleon, the awful 
train of events which render the last 
forty years the most interesting period 
in the history of the world, the colli- 
sions of parties, the vicissitudes of na- 
tions, would, we might have thought, 
have produced their usual effects on 
Literature; ha\c carried into action 
many a mighty and daring spirit, and 
stamped a new and original mark on 
every page of their writings. The se- 
quel is far from justifying this expec- 
tation. What writer of any kiqrl has 
even France produced equal to those 
which she could boast at any sera of 
her previous bislory? Her best poets 
Delamartinc and Delavigne are but 
acknowledged imitators of Scott and 
Byron, and though their imitations are 
certainly clever, they are but imita- 
tions at last. The novels and lo- 
mahees of our illustrious novelist have 
called into action many active writers 
of novels and romances, bub none of 
equal merit to half a dozen of our own 
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tale writers who have (rod the same 
track. Their modern theatre is nearly 
on a level with our own, but we 
must confess that our own has found 
a “lower deep” than their “lowest 
deep.’’ This is the only point in which 
they excel us — indeed it would have 
been difHcult to sink beneath us ; and 
in every thing else they are at an im- 
measurable distance. The people of 
France are in fact much too scientific ; 
they think too much of rhynoplastie 
and animal magnetism, and sulphate 
of quinine, and bid fair for becoming 
a nation of surgeons and mechanicians. 
The contest between the ciassiquex ond 
romantiques which is going on is ab- 
surd, — a single good French work in 
the romantique style would do more 
than whole volumes of controversy. If 
Schiller had written his Robbers in 
French, it would have completely an- 
nihilated Boileau and Aristotle. 

Turning to Germany, how different 
a prospect presents itself. Its modern 
Literature is second only to our own, 
and certainly superior to our own at 
any period except the Elizabethan age, 
that of Queen Anne, and the present, 
the three great xras of onr literary 
glory. Gennany is at present enthu- 
siastic in the cause of Literature, it 
boasts numbers of profound scholars, 
of excellent poets, of interesting ro- 
mancers, of deep tragedians, of dis- 
cerning critics. In every difl'erent field 
of fame it has gathered laurels. One 
of the most distinguished features of 
its literary character is its undeviating 
honesty and perfect liberality. Unlike 
the French, the self-styled grande na- 
tion, the Germans pay honour to ge- 
nius in every country, and in every 
language. Sliv.kspeare is, if possible, 
still more enthusiastically admired by 
them than by us; no petty national va- 
nity inBuences them to depreciate the 
merits of others. Can this be better 
exemplified than in the words of one 
of their most celebrated critics, the 
great Schlegel, in his “Lectures on 
the History of Literature.” The Eng- 
lish of the eighteenth century (says 
he) excelled all other nations in Lite- 
rature as well as in every tiling else. 
Which ought to be the proudest of 
this avowal, the English who receive 
the praise, or the Germans who wMth 
stich liberality bestow it? 

Tlie great authors of this nation al- 
ways appear to feel that which they 
write, and never to insult the public 
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with hasty and cacelesa compositioDB. 
Even ilie inferior writers seem to con- 
aider themselves as painting for cter- 
iiity^ and it need hardly be said how 
niuch this lofty feeling improves and 
iieightens their ideas. The historians 
also look upon themselves as engaged 
in the most lofty occupation which be- 
longs to man, in apportioning to the 
great of former ages the praise or the 
eciisure which justly belongs to their 
actions. They consult authorities with 
a patience almost miraculous, and ne- 
ver wilfully err in the slightest fact, or 
pervert that which they hud recorded 
to fit a pre-conceived theory. Their 
perseverance, their industry, their scru- 
pulous honesty, is truly surprising. 
They mistake sometimes , — humanum 
esl , — but never on purpose. 

The criticism of Germany is sup^e- 
rior to that of any other nation, and an 
honour not only to their heads but to 
their hearts. Their philosophy is so 
extremely obscure, that 1 believe the 
Germans themselves arc, with very 
few exceptions, unable to penetrate its 
mazes. I shall therefore say nothing 
about <41, but conclude by observing 
that it is ardently to be hoped that the 
study of the German language will, for 
our own sakes, be more universally dif- 
fused amongst us than before, and that 
in future times it may be as unusual to 
meet a well-educated person incapable 
of speaking German, as of one not 
speaking French. 

The Literature of Russia is, like its 
pseudo-capital, factitious; but not like 
It glittering and magnificent. It owes 
its origin not to the wants and the 
feelings of the people, but to the fixed 
dctcriiiination of the “ powers that 
he,’’ to have a literature of some sort. 
To effect this purpose, ^ilt snuff-boxes 
and diamond portraits arc unsparingly 
scattered about to authors and trans- 
lators; but can the Emperor expect 
a sound and healthy Literature to 
spring from gilt snuff-boxes and dia- 
mond portraits? The translations which 
have recently been made of Lord By- 
ron’s and Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
may produce a somewhat better effect; 
but without the patronage of the pub- 
lic, supported solely by the Emperor 
and his Court, the few books whieli 
make their appearance in Russia can 
scarcely be held to constitute a national 
Literal me. 

Great things have recently been said 
ul Swedish Literature, and the public 
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has been a9sured that it a perfect 
mine of poetry and romance. T1ie 
writers who make these assertions 
ought to remember the inextinguish- 
able laughter which attendee) the deli- 
very of ^sop’s celebrated mountain! 
and beware of exciting such expecta- 
tions, as the sequel will not be found to 
justify.^ The writings of Mf. Alaric 4- 
Watts and Miss Landon are certainly 
very pretty and very proper, and Mr. 
Surr’s novels are sometimes entertain- 
ing, but if these were all our literory 
treasures, we should not have much to 
boast of. This is the precise situation 
of Sweden ; a few good versifiers arid 
tale writers, and that is all. Their 
Literature is certainly in a progressive 
state, and they may in time produce 
some great writers, but there are many 
things more worth attending to than 
the authors of Sweden. 

Nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the Literature of Denmark than the 
prevalence of the German language at 
Copenhagen and elsewhere. Their 
most celebrated modern writer Oeh- 
Icnschlager writes equally well in 
German and Danish, and most fre- 
quently in the former ; he must con- 
sequently be considered .as belonging 
more to the innumerable host of Ger- 
man playwrights, than to those of his 
own country. Much the same may 
be said of Danish as of Swedish Lite- 
rature, although it certainly boasts one 
author of eminence, Holberg. 

Of Spain and Portugal little can be 
said. It is painful to see the coun- 
tries of Calderon, of Cervantes, and of 
Camoens, so degraded, that of their 
modern authors absolutely nothing is 
known but their names. From them 
let us pass to 

Italy, the land of Ariosto, of Tasso, 
of Monti, and Manzoni. These two 
last are the most distinguished of its 
modern writers. The present Litera- 
ture of this country is feeble and imi- 
tative. Nothing can better prove this 
than l!^e ecstatic eagerness with which 
the public^ lately welcomed a third- 
rate novel “ I Promessi Sposi.” Their 
tragedies are too servilely modelled af- 
ter the ancients, a fault which will not 
much longer be in any country consi- 
dered a beauty, as it now too often is. 
Though not so degraded as that of 
Spain or Portugal, Italian Literature 
cannot by any means be considered in 
a brightj^eriod of its hUlory, like that 
of Germany and England. 
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I have now, I believe, enumerated 
all those countries of the Continent 
whose Literalure is of much import- 
ance. They are certainly all inferior 
to Britain. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century has been to us a 
third Augustan age. Distinguished 
authors have sprung up in almost every 
branch of literature. Our poets have 
reached such a pitch of excellence as 
confessedly to overtop those of every 
other nation in the world. A daring 
and unrivalled genius, whose works 
have been translated into every civi- 
lized language under the Sun, has res- 
cued from obloquy and contempt a 
class of composition which his la- 
bours have raised to an importance 
almost equal to that of the drama it- 
self in its very best days. These cir- 
cumstances alone are sufficiently gra- 
tifying; but when we reflect how 
many authors there arc, besides those 
we have mentioned, who would do 
honour to any aera or to any land, — 
how many scientific, learned, and il- 
lustrious characters we possess, — how 
many brave and good deeds have been 
done by Englishmen in this age, and 
to what a pitch of glory our arms on 
land and sea have attained,— who is 
there among us that is not proud of 
the name of Englishman, and would 
forfeit his right to the glory of that 
title for all the honours that could 
elsewhere be bestowed upon him? 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Urban, Bremhill, Feb. 16 . 

A S my Parochial History is now 
published by Mr. Murray, I must 
leave the reader to decide between my 
friend Mr. Duke’s theory, and my 
own, respecting the vast (Celtic monu- 
ments in our neighbourhood. 

1 can only say, at present, if 1 should 
think his views supported by better 
arguments than my own, 1 shall have 
no hesitation, frankly and faidy> to 
give up my own, and descenoere in 
sententiam docti et reverendi amici. 

The motto to my first brochure on 
this subject, was 

■ ' ' Si quid novisti Rectius istis 
Candidus imperti. 

Mr. Duke has certainly imparted 
his opinions most candidly ; but, how- 
ever willing I might be to pay them 
every deference I cannot give up my 
own views, now further confi/mea, till 


I shall be convinced that his theory is 
indeed Rectior.” 

My idea is, that Abury was a temple 
in honour of him whom Caesar calls 
the greatest God of the Celts — Mer- 
cury ; being within two miles distance 
of what I consider the hill of the 
Tm BpovTowof of the Cells— Tanaris, 
called Tan-hill, where there has been 
a fair on the open downs time out of 
mind. 

Here was the hill of the Thunderer 
—there, the great Temple of the greatest 
Celtic Deity, his messenger Teutates, 
a Celtic name, derived from Taut, or 
Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury. 

But Mr. Duke justly observes, I have 
given this deity Roman attributes, 
his wings and caduceus ; and how 
should the Britons know any thing of 
these ?’* 1 only know that Cxsar says, 

the Celts worshipped Mercury, their 
greatest deity, and that there were 
many images (simulacra) of him. 

W hether Caesar was accurate in so 
describing a Celtic deity, is more than 
my friend or 1 can tell. Caesar must 
have known as well, at least, as either 
of us; and 1 think what he s^s not 
more improbable than what Captain 
Cook says of the rites and customs of 
the South-Sea islanders. 

But 1 do not rely alone on the au- 
thority of Caesar ; I bring various and 
corrobnraling proofs that seem to me 
in a most marvellous manner to co- 
here, though brought from distant 
sources, in establishing the theory, that 
this greatest Temple in Celtic Britain 
was raised to the greatest Celtic deity, 
and thatSilbnry-hill, parlof iheTcmple, 
was the “ Mercurii tumulus^'" an ex- 
pression of Livy, on which his “ Si- 
mulacrum ” (ePf which Caesar informs 
us there were many) might have stood, 
this mound being, as Mr. Duke ad- 
mits, a component pari of the Temple, 
so that he is not supposed to alight at 
** z distance'* from it, but on it ; — in 
the front, looking towards the vast 
circles of stones, or the hill of the 
Thunderer, opposite. 

I had spoken of his action, as de- 
scending from heaven, on this hill, 
and quoted a line, beautifully illustrat- 
ing this action, (rom Shakspeare (not 
Milton !) 

•• New-lighted on a heaven-kissiog hill.** 

But Silbury, says Mr. Duke, is not 
** heaven-kissing,*’ and could not much 
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aid him in his flight I Festina lent^ ! 
Silbu^ is not “ heaven-kissing/* but 
Mr Duke will find in my note at the 
bottom of the page, that I mark from 
Homer the passage where this God is 
described as descending on Pieria^ 
and Plena is heaven-kissing,” if Sil- 
biiry IS not ; but the object of my quo- 
tation was to describe the action, not 
the haght of the hill, more or less 

In <«peakingot the attributes of Mer- 
cury, 1 confined myself to ihc action 
of flying — his wings, his caduceus, 
8ic. I said nothing of his “ amours,” 
and if the Bfilons could know nothing 
of his common attributes, the Phccni- 
cians did, at least the attributes of the 
Grecian Hermes, and why might 
not the Biitons ha\e leirnt this from 
tiiL Phoenicians, as well as other know- 
ledge, and particularly of Greek let- 
ters^ But, admitting the whole of 
Mr Duke’s hypothesis, it would be 
found a corroboration of my ideas ; for 
the iligyptian Thotli was the earliest 
astronomer m the world, as I have ob- 
sersed, if we except those of Chaldee 
Mr. Duke thinks “the serpents were 
common to many other duties of 
ancient mythology ” There were two 
kinds of these symbols, one of Health 
and Rtsioration, as that of Apollo*, 
Tsculapins, Hygeia, or Miner\a Me- 
dica and Mercury , the otlur of Dicad 
and Destrucliou, as in the hairs of 
the Furies, on the head of Mtdusa, 
the A^gis of Minerva, &c. Mercury 
only has two serpents, one as conduc- 
tor of the Dead, the other as the restorer 
to Life. 

— — ■ hie aninias ille evocat Oreo 
rttlleotes, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit. 

VlHGlL. 

This is the ground -work of my 
theory of the Temple of Teutates. Mr. 
Duke’s is before the public, for the 
most part, in your pages. The public, 
who have any interest in such matters, 
will decide. W. L. Bowles. 

P. S. If Silbury-hill is the Earth 
(according to Duke's ideas), where 
could Mercury be described more ap- 
propriately as descending from Hea- 
ven ! ! Mercury was the great Tau- 
ius of the Phoenicians, by whose as- 
tronomy they directed their distant 
Voyages, under whose auspices they 
^ 

* From whence the fillet round our 

f iber’s poles, the barbers being originallj 
rgeona. 


traded 5 the Du Taith of the Celts, the 
TeuUtes of Lucan. 

On the Helio-Arkite Worship. 
{Concluded from p. 8.) 

Inscriptions to the Druidic Deity 
I as the Preserver, 

The mighty Hu (pronounced Hce, 
and Latinized into Hesus) was also 
styled Ceidiaw, “ the Preserver*,’^ 
which accounts for the altar of which 
Camden gives the following inscrip- 
tion, DEO CEADIO AUll MRTl ET 
M5ERVRAC10 PRO SE ET SYIS V. S. 

LL. M. The late Samuel Lysoiis, in 
a letter which he wrote to me in Dec. 
1811, mentions an inscription found 
within the Roman station of Lidney 
Park, to the Deus Nodens. Now this 
may imply god the preserver, from 
Noddi, ” to preserve,'' or the British 
deity being often termed ** the God of 
the abyss,” it might be Duw Noddyn, 
both words being deri\ cd from Nawdd, 
which is protection.” This double 
meaning is in the true spirit of my- 
thology, and very curious, as identify- 
ing the Arkile divinity, and corres- 
ponding with the character given of 
nim by the British bards, who called 
him Emherawdr tlr a morred^l a 
bywyd oil o'r byd, “ the Emjperor of 
the land and seas, and the life of all 
that are in the world.” The inscrip- 
tion runs thus : Devo(Divo) Nodenti, 
Silvianus anilum (anulum) perdedit 
(perdidit) demediam (dimidiam) par- 
tem donavit Nodenti ; inter (eos) qui- 
bus nomen Seuiciani nollis (nullis) 
petmittas (permittas) sanitatem, donee 

1 >erferant usque tern plum Nodentis. 
it is evident that Silvianus suspected 
some of the family of Seniciani of 
having stolen his ring. He offers 
therefore to give the half of it to the 
god Nodens, provided he obtains the 
other half, hoping by the punishment 
he calls down upon the thief to induce 
him to re|{ore it. 

As the Helio-Arkite God, 

At Marchiston, about a mile distant 
from Edinburgh, an altar was found 
inscribed, apollini granno Quin- 
tus LVSiyS SAfilNIANVS FROconsul 
AYOusti votum susceptum solvit 
Lvbens Merito. f It is well known 


* Davies's Mythology of the Britoos, 
P- 377. ^ t Horsley, p. 906. 
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tliat Belli or Belitii.and Apollo have 
always been considered as the same, 
and there is a large heath in Scotland^ 
between Badenoch and Strathspey, on 
which are many circular stone temples, 
whence it is said to have received the 
depomination of Sliabh-Grhannas, or 
** the plain of the Sun,’’ which it still 
retains. The Irish worshi{)ped the 
sun under forty different names, among 
which we hnd that of Greine fre- 
quently, and variously located. Gran- 
tiawr and Granwyn, in like manner, 
aide titles of the Helio-Arkite god in 
Britain. 

In the south of England, as well as 
the north, the mythologic divinity was 
addressed as the Sun, and as fires were 
raised to his honour, and as he is said 
to have boiled the mystic cauldron, we 
cannot be surprised that the hot springs 
of Bath were especially considered as 
under his influence. We have there- 
fore an inscription which shews that 
a Roman temple was, under his British 
title, dedicated to this deity, uniting 
him with Minerva under the com- 
pound title of Sulmitierva *. Now 
S^l is still used by the Welsh coupled 
with dydd^ to express Sunday, and as 
all instruction was said to have been 
derived iVom the Lunar- Ark ite deity, 
who was worshipped in conjunction 
with the Sun, she was termed Malen, 
which is synonymous with Minerva. 
The priestesses who assisted in her 
rites are alluded to on an altar found 
also at Bath, where they are called 
Dea? Sulini Minervaef, which may he 
translated, “the Helio deities of Mi- 
ilcrva.*’ Those whose researches have 
led them to examine the mythology of 
any country are well aware that sex 
and parentage are constantly con- 
founded, both to make a distinc- 
tion from mortals and to increase the 
mystery of religious, appellations. In 
the Gododins of Aneurinf we have 
a part of a hymn to the Sun allegori- 
cally applied, which begins with. 

And now the lofty leader, nhe Sun, 

* Sea Lysons’s splendid work on the 
Temples at Bath.— We bog to refer our 
readers to Mr. Hunter’s Synopsis of the va- 
rious Inscriptions at Bath to the deity Sul- 
Minerva, in onr last volume, I. 392. Edit. 

f Lyftoin. 

t Archaeology of Wales, vol. i. p. 8. In 
order to make a distinction from what is 
human the .4pollo Belvidcre is without 
muscles. * 
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is about to ascend, the sovereign most 
glorious, the Lord of the British Isle.’* 

jis identified with his symbol the Bull, 
The British deity was addressed un- 
der the character of an ox or bull, 
whether considered as “the leader in 
battle," as “ the supreme ruler of the 
land,” or as the great object of daemon 
worship. The Druids therefore adored 
him in the image of a bull, 'or kept the 
living animal as his representative, and 
he was called Mohyn, or Moyn Cad, 
and Tarw Cad, both of which signify 
** the bull of battle*.” In conformity 
with this title Mr. Horsley found at 
Netherby an altar thus inscribed, deo 

MOGONT VITIRES FLAViB SECVNI). V. 

s. L. M.f Camden saw another at 
Risingham, in Northumberland, and 
adds, that the inhabitants say that the 
god Mogon a long while defended 
this place against some Soldan, or 
Pagan prince;** evidently alluding to 
the struggle between the British and 
Roman forms of mythology. The in- 
scription was, DEO MOGONTI CAD ET 
Nuinini Domini Nostri AVGusti m. g. 
SECVNDINVS Beneviciarius coiisulis 
UABITANCI PRIMAS TAM PRO SC ET 

svis posviTj. He also mentions aii- 
otherat the same place, inscribed, deo 

MOVNU CAD INVENTUS DO. V, S.§ At 

old Penrith, in Cumberland, since 
Camden’s time, a small altar was found 
inscribed, deo mogti ||. 

The Helio’ Arkite Goddess, 

(for so, as well as Lunar-Arkitc god- 
dess, she niiiy be termed, from her 
intimate mythological connection with 
the Sun,) was, as we have already seen, 
not without her Roman honours. Her 

f »rieslesses were called Cciiae, or Cal- 
icent'E, b^ Pomponiiis Mela«[[, and 
Seon by the Britons themselves. Hence 
she probably had the title of Cbii n 
Seon, or K£d of the Seoiis. It is to 
her that the altar Mr. Horsley saw at 
Eilensfoot, in Cumberland, is dedicated, 
the inscription on which runs thus, 

DEAE SETI O CENIAB L. ABAUEVS C. 
V. s. L. M.* I shall not further pro- 
long this letter, but subscribe myself, 
Yours, &c. Sam. R. Mcyrick. 

• Dsv'ies*s Mythology, p. 135. 

Gough's Camden, vol. ill. p. 197. 

I Ibid. p. 233. Deo Mogonti Cud is 
evidently Duw Moliyn y Cad. 

§ Ibid. II Ibid. p. 190. 

% Lib. III. c. a. 

* Gough's Camden, vol. lu. p. 185. 
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Mr. Urban, fFesiminster, Feh 6. 

I K your Magazine for Oct. last, you 
obliged me by inserting a brief but 
accurate Memoir of the late Mr. Ca- 
pon. 1 have now the pleasure of 
transmitting, for an illustration of that 
iiieiiioir, an excellent likeness of that 
able artist and salable man, executed 
by his friend W. Bone, esq. and 
engraved by another distinguished art- 
ist and friend. Win. Bond, esq. The 
pyramidal building which occupies the 
hack ground, wasdesizued by Mr. Capon 
in as a national monument to be 
crectvii on Shooter’s Hill, Kent. He 
made many alterations and improve- 
ments in the plan in the year 1817» 
and then wrote the following descrip- 
tion of it. 

“It is meant as a depositary of re- 
cords relating to the achievements of 
the exalted personages intended to be 
represented by statues in the interior, 
and minor heroes represented as sta- 
tues in the balustrade without, toge- 
tlier with proper suites of apartments 
for the conservator of the building, and 
the conductor and all proper officers 
necessary thereto. The structure is 
designed to be of the altitude of 205 
feet, and is con«<idered as possessing 
allegoric qualities and commemorative 
intentions, immediately applicable to 
the connection it ought to hare with 
the brave defenders of our country, and 
the national honour meant to be con- 
ferred on them by the Government as 
the grateful testimonial of a dignihed 
nation exalted in jtrts and arms. 

“On the lo^er story of the substruc- 
ture four suites of a{)artments for the 
proper officers, and two suites on the 
imper story for lodging rooms for them. 
Two suites of rooms on the upper story 
for depositing records eclating to the 
lives and achievements of those great 
men, of the Rrst and second class, whose 
statues adorn the interior and exterior. 
On the level of the floor of the sub- 
structure a central staircase winds up 
around a circular basement to the level 
of the floor of the temple, on which, 
on a suitable pedestal, it is purposed to 
erect coniplele statues of those three 
extraordinary men, John Churchill, 
late Duke of Marlborough, Horatio 
Nelson, Duke of Bronte, and the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington. Those he- 
roes,^ such as the late Lords Howe, 
Duncan, &c. and the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent’s, &c. their statues to be erected 
Gznt. Mag. Fcbniary, lass. 

C? 


in niches between Corinthian columns 
in the circular temple, and on tablets 
over them the most memorable feat 
they have each achieved, to bt carved 
in alto-relievo. On a continuing dado 
over the entablature of the order, a 
series of battalia in basso or alto-re- 
lievo, oveff which vaults a hemisphe- 
rical cl{)me, receiving its light from four 
circular windows. There are Jour small - 
staircases ; two to ascend to the floor 
over the dome and to the gallery at the 
top; and two to descend^ as llicy cotdd 
be but small, being to be built in the 
spandrels of the plan, commencing at 
the level of the floor of the circular 
temple, near the four doors of entrance 
from the surrounding gallciy. The 
(ijvure at the top is meant as Britannia 
giving the. crown of Reward to the 
victors. The fbur external staircases 
to ascend to the gallery without, and 
to the temple within (in fine weather), 
are meant to impress the mind as indi- 
cative of that necessary gradation of 
rank which every candidate for fame 
must go through ere he. can arrive to 
that distinguished rank among the su- 
perior heroes, or even tiie minor ones. 
Carriages' can go vaulting 

of the four great ^steirc^^^ and. set 
down company in rainy or bad wea- 
ther, .who are then to go . up the wind- 
ing central staircase to the level of the 
ierople.’ 

' **The exterior of the edifice to be 
built of Aberdeen granite v the inte- 
rior of Rock Abbey, stone ; ib^ statues 
and the basso or alto-relievos ol ivhite 
marble. . , ^ ;W. C.” 

In additbn to ..the beautiful . scenes 
painted by Mr. Capdn for .various. Lon- 
doD theatres, noticed in my memoir, 1 
will enumerate several others, which 
first drew the public eye to appreciate 
accuracy and taste,— which gave rise 
to a new and important sera in the an- 
nals of the drama — and which elicited 
the just praise of his patrons and the 
critics. But his talents w'ere not con- 
fined to the London Stage alone : some 
of the provincial theatres * still preserve 
amongst their best scenery the produc- 
tions of his pencil. At Drury-lane, on 
the representation of his friend Bojiden’s 
** Aurelio and Miranda,^’ he produced 
a church scene, which^thc musical ve- 

* For the Bath Theatre, in particular, 
he painted many extensive beautiful scenes. 
His connexion with that theatre cooiinenced 
ill April 1805. 
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teran Kelly, in his Reminiscences,” 
characterises as a fine specimen of the 
art ; and the same gentleman, alluding 
to the magnificent cathedral scene in 
Miss Baillie's “ De Monifori,*' pro- 
duced April 29, LHOO, designates it as 
a chcf-d'osuvre. The Goitiic library, 
painted for **The Iron Citest,” was 
another splendid instance of his^ taste 
and sktll, and was universally admitted 
to be the finest scene that ever had 
been painted. The scenery of “ The 
Peasant Boy’* was indebted to him for 
its attractions. These arc all unfortu- 
nately destroyed ; but for the new 
theatre he pabited nuinerons stock 
scenes; those for I lie play of Macbeth 
are pdriicularly admired. Covent Gar- 
den and the hoglisli Opera House still 
preserve some of bis productions. For 
the former he painted as many as 
twenty pair of flats ; many of which 
are still occasionally u&ed. His An- 
glo-Norman hull fur Hamlet’s lobby, 
composed of fragments of the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Rufus, and 
Henry 1. was much admired. For 
the latter he painted an interesting 
scene, an old street with the market 
cross, introduced in the play of “ Wo- 
man’s \Vill,’’jn 18.., and "a beautiful 
view of Hanover-square, which yet re- 
main. The latter has indeed never 
been made use of. 

For itie Royal Circus, on the site of 
the Surrey Theatre, he painted a view 
of the Bell at Edmonton, and the Li- 
iien-draper*s shop, which were used 
in the musical piece written by the au- 
thor of “ Lingo’s Wedding,*’ and found • 
ed upon the story of Johnny Gilpin. — 
For this theatre he also produced a 
beautiful view of the Bastille, which 
carried away all competition. 

In the year 1780 Mr. Capon erected 
a small theatre in the court adjoining 
Wclls-street, Oxford-street; and when 
the Royalu Theatre was erected by 
Cornelius Dixon, he assisted that gen- 
lleinun in the production of the scenery. 

The intimacy of Mr. Capon with 
the late writer of the spirited articles 
ill your Magasine, headed “ Architec- 
tural Innovations,” subjected him also 
to the satire — keen and bitter — of the 
late Dr. Vincent^ Dean of Westmins- 
ter. See his story, entitled “ Wood- 
stock’s Ghost,” to the tune of “All 
at Portobello flying,” in vol. Lxxviii. 
]^. 1 105. The latter of the two cham- 
pions of ancient art, Mr. Carter, de- 
served, perhaps, all the seveiiiy of the 


Doctor’s pen in return for the abuse 
whi'eb he had so harshly heaped upon 
him; but Mr. Capon, 1 am sure, 
never dipped his pen in gall. Indeed, 
writing was always painful to him; 
and hence he never appeared before 
the world as an author. Although 
conscious of having been thus treated 
by the learned Dean, he never spoke 
of him with any of the feelings of 
detraction which too commonly find a 
place in the hearts of those who have 
met with severe opponents; but always 
paid the highest resjiect to his acqiilic- 
ments and his piety. 

Mr. Capon’s love of the Pointed 
style, and accurate knowledge of iis 
chronology, together with his ihorougli 
acquaintance with every part of the 
venerable Abbey Church of Wesl- 
miiihler, highly qualified him to fill 
the office of Surxeyor to that interest- 
ing museum of the various styles of 
ecclesiasiical architecture, which he 
was particularly desirous of obtaining, 
and which would have been the de- 
light of Itis heart. But Mr. ('upon was 
a man whose amiable mildness pre- 
vented him from forcibly 01 attogantly 
obtruding himself upon the notice of 
any one. When Mr. Blore, whose 
talents arc familiar to all your read- 
ers, received his appointment to that 
situation, Mr. Capon said to the writer 
of this coiiimuntcalion, that, setting 
aside his own desire to devote his at- 
tention to the duties of that office, no 
appointment could have given him 
more genuine pleasure, or be more 
likely to preserve the church from in- 
jury or mutilation. An opinion so fa- 
vourably expressed, by one so |)arLicu- 
larly tenacious on points connected 
with the Pointed style, is no small 
earnest of wlisii the public are to ex- 
pect from the talented gentleman who 
so justly elicited such an encomium. 

It was a striking feature in the cha- 
racter of this worthy gentleman, that 
he never once negiccied, when relating 
an anecdote, to inform his auditors of 
the precise time and place in which it 
had occurred. 1 remember once con- 
versing with him on the contents of 
his library, which, though small, con- 
tains some topographical and architect 
tural rarities, and inquiring if he pos- 
sessed a book of considerable scarcity, 
he informed me that he once had, but 
that thirty years before, naming the 
precise day and hour, he lent it to a 
gentleman, who, however, bad not the 
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honesty to return it. And so late as 
nvithin the last three or four hours of 
I)};; life— though his friends were un- 
ronsciotis of any danger — and at a time 
when exhausted nature would scarcely 
permit him to hold any converse, he 
made an effort to inform one of his 
friends, who was silling by his. bed- 
side, of the historical pariiculars of a 
relisioLis edifice that he was looking at 
in one of his drawings. — “The ruling 
passion strong in death !** 

The amiable friend, through whose 
interest Mr. Capon was introduced to 
the notice of Mr. Kemhic, and whose 
just compliment of his professional ta- 
lents was copied in tiu* previous me- 
moir, on being informed of tlic ine- 
luncholy event, confirmed his pre- 
viously expressed opinion in the an- 
nexed kind and feeling letter. 


“ 1)e \ ii Sir, 


Go, Wari'en-st. Fi/zroy- 
s(f. 2Sih StpL 18 ^ 7 . 


T am truly sensible of the distinc- 
tion implied in the early announce- 
ment of our loss. The limits of our 
common existence must be abridged 
or lengtliened by accident and by ha- 
bit, — but, as you riuhlly observe, three 
score and ten years passed with no 
striking poriion'of “ labour or sorrow,** 
wiih a profession that was his passion, 
and a family that was his pride, at- 
tended too by the respect and regard of 
all whom he valued, form features so 
enviable in the lot of Mr. (\ipon, that 
he might be said e^en here to have 
met the reward of his virliics. The 
manner of his death too was propor- 
tioned to the innocence of his life. 
Still the present feeling of his relatives 
will he severe, and time alone can 
enable them to derive full consolation 
from the circumstances to which I al- 
lude. Pray assure them all of my sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Yes, my dear Sir, I was well ac- 
quainted with all his pursuits, and 1 
believe our opinions on most subjects 
had that happy concurrence so essen- 
tial to a long and unbroken friendship. 
As an Antiquary, he had the first and 
best of all qualities, a love of Truth. 
He bent nothing to system. If the 
result of his inquiries led him to rate 
highly the skill of past ages, he did 
this from judgment, not from fashion 
or caprice. If he ever lost the equa- 
nimity which distinguished him, it 
was at some outrage inflicted by cox- 
comb vanity upon the venerable relics 


of profound science and deep feeling. 
He usH to consider the architecture of 
Chrit.tian Europe ns springing from 
exquisite knowledge of oiir nature. 
Its professors did not pile stones with- 
out meaning, it was a// meaning; — 
we may estimate the skill by the emo- 
lionj it excites. / 

Engaged yiiirself in a delightful 
science, that yields alone sounds suited 
to the grandeur of our cathedrals, you 
will, my dear Sir, know the value of 
Mr. Capon’s science, as your con- 
nexion made you one of the nearest 
and best observers of his moral cha- 
racter. The memory of the good man 
will he held sacred. 

For myself a little more than four 
years will bring me to the age which 
my friend completed, wiihin a lew 
days. I am afraid 1 cannot expect, 
but 1 may contemplate with hope .i 
disinissioti e(|ually tranquil, llelieve 
me to he, my dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

J. hOADEN.” 

The gentleman to whom this let- 
ter was addressed is I’tiomas Forbes 
Walmisicy, esq. an eminent and highly 
talented composer, and the son-in- 
law of Mr. Capon. •• 

Yours, &c. car. 

French TopoGRArny, — No I. 

Mr. Urban, Fed. 3, 

I HAVE latterly amused myself by 
reading a variety of French local 
tracts; many of them possessing con- 
siderable merit, and furnishing; much 
curions and novel matter. With the 
Topography of France we arc but very 
rtuie acquainted ; it is true ihe promi- 
nent antiquities and principal appeal - 
anees of the country have engaged the 
attention of our Tourists, hut in so 
cursory a manner, that we must look 
to native authors for real instruction 
and accuracy of informalion, and for- 
tunately they abound. C'oncei\ing 
that some of those passages which 
have aflbrdcd me the mentis of passing 
agreeably an otherwise idle hour, may 
tend to the same good end in others, I 
shall venture occasionally to furnish 
you with a transHtion of some of 
them ; one of which I now send. 
Yours, &c. JuvENis. 

Description of two ancient Works of 
ArP existing near the Town of St. 
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Remy in Provence. By M. I'AhH 
Lamy. 1779- 

^ St. Remy is a small town agreeably 
situated al the extremity of the fertile 
plain of Arles. It is four leagues east 
of Beaucairc and the Rhone, nearly 
the same distance south of Avignon, 
and eleven leagues from Aix. *The 
great road from Provence to Langue- 
doc, by Beaucaire, passes along its 
walls. It is some hundred paces to 
the south of the town, and at the foot 
of an extensive chain of rocks, that 
the two ancient works which 1 am 
about to describe are situated. 

The first is a mausoleum which ap- 
ears to have been respected by time, 
t is in rare preservation, the mo^t de- 
licate ornamenls being nearly all in 
their original state. It rises elegantly 
about fifty feet above a square pedestal 
of rustic work. Each side of this pe- 
destal is ornamented with a bas-relief 
representing divers subjects of battle, 
the figures of which, nearly the size 
of life, and accurately drawm, possess 
that noble character which the artists 
of antiquity impressed upon their 
works. The bas-relief on the north- 
ern side represents an engagement of 
cavalry, and that on the western an 
engagement of infantry. On the fore- 
ground, in the midst of the fight, ap- 
pears the fallen warrior, whom nis bre- 
thren are as desirous of raising as their 
opponents are of preventing it. 

The bas-relief to the south repre- 
sents both horsemen and foot, some 
dying and dead, scattered about ; in a 
word, it is the picture of u field of bat- 
tle after an action. On one side, be- 
tween the legs of some soldiers, is seen 
a wild boar; and on the other, a naked 
female lying extended before a fright- 
ened horse, which some of the soldiers 
are endeavouring to stop. In the cen- 
tre of the sculpture we perceive the 
figure of a dying veteran surrounded 
by many friends. 

The eastern side represents the 
triumph of the conquerors. In the 
foreground is a large river, and a- 
mongst the soldiers are mixed many 
females. 

This richly ornamented pedestal is 
crowned by a vey plain cornice; and 
the angles are set off by a sort of a pi- 
aster without bftse, and with a capital 
extremdjf whimsical. The volutes are 

of the Tonic order. 

* They are eugruved iu Powiiay’s Pro- 
viDciii Romana, p. — Edit. 


The top of the bas-reliefs is adorned 
with a garland, heavilv executed, and 
sustained by three children. Upon 
this garland are the heads of four hi- 
deous old men, of a gigantic size when 
compared with the figures in the bas- 
reliefs. Above the pedestal rises a 
story, equally square, and pierced hy 
an arch on each face like a portico. 
Their archivolts are ornamented with 
mouldings, and enriched hy sculptured 
wreaths of foliage. On the key-stone 
is the head of a youth, surmounted by 
two wings. The archivoit rests on 
united pilasters, the capitals of which 
greatly resemble those of the Doric 
order. 

At each angle of this story is a fluted 
column with an attic base, and a ca- 
pital very delicately executed, and so 
little diflereut from those of the Co- 
rinthian, that wc may consider it as a 
species of that order, although the co- 
Itiiiin has a heavier appearance than 
that which the proportions of that 
order convey. 

These columns sustain an entabla- 
ture, the proportions of which difler so 
much from the Corinthian order, as to 
have a great affinity to those of the 
Composite. They arc fixed in the 
angle of the wall, so that the angle of 
the frieze, instead of being perpendi- 
cular with the exterior line of the 
shaft, as is generally the case, reposes 
on the axis of the column. This sin- 
gularity in the construction does not 
produce a bad eflect. It has been 
done by the architect, without doubt, 
to avoid the too great projection of the 
pilasters and the archivoit of the arches 
under the entablature. 

The frieze of this entablature is 
charged with sculptured ornaments. 
Near the angles wc observe some 
winged marine monsters, and in the 
centre two syrens, holding a species of 
patten, who have also wings, but they 
are cut like those of bats. The other 
capricious figures are not exactly alike 
upon all the faces. 

Above this story rises another, com- 
posed of a round base, upon which 
are arranged ten i.solaie(J columns, 
supporting a circular entablature, and 
forming an open cupola. 

These columns are also fluted, and 
have attic bases : the capitals are nearly 
the same as those in the lower story, 
but of a proportion more slender, which 
brings them nearer to the Corinthian 
order. The mouldings of the cornice 
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of ihe entablature are more delicate and 
richer than those in the lower story; 
and the frieze is ornamented by a 
wreath of foliage, carefully executed, 
and disposed with taste. 

A parabolic cupola, adorned on the 
exterior with foliage, hnishes this edi- 
fice in an agreeable manner. Under 
this cupola, and between the columns, 
just described, are two statues of men 
arrayed in flowing robes, but the heads 
are gone. It is asserted that they were 
sawed off during the night, and are 
now preserved in the cabinets of some 
antiquary. It would be desirable, if 
possible, to replace them, and to re- 
fix the statues, which arc now over- 
turned and resting against the columns; 
for otherwise sooner or later it will be 
the cause of the ruin of the building, 
which in every respect merits preserv- 
ation. 

Upon the architrave of the entabla- 
ture of the first story, on the northern 
side, the following inscription is en- 
graven on the Slone : ** sex . l . m . 

IVMEI . C . F . PARENTIBVS SVEIS.” 

To the north of this mausoleum are 
some very consideral^e remains of a 
Triumphal Arch f which, from the level 
ground to above the archivolt, is also 
entire. The upper part, despised by 
time, has been destroyed. For the 
preservation of these beautiful remains, 
a roof of large stones inclined at both 
sides, resembling that of a house, has 
been raised to facilitate the escape of 
the water. 

From a base, serving for the foun- 
dation of this building, rise two pi- 
lasters of the Doric order, the capi- 
tals of which form the imposts of the 
arch. The mouldings of the bases 
are continued under the portico on 
the wall which (ills up* the space, 
which would otherwise have remain- 
ed between the two faces of the mo- 
nument, The mouldings of the ca- 
pitals arc so arranged that the cor- 
nice with the astragal, which is above 
the shaft in the pilasters, forms a 
kind of frieze, upon which, as upon 
that part of the capital of the pilasters 
which is between the astragal and the 
cornice, are various instruments em- 
ployed by the Romans in their sacri- 
lices, as disks, sim pules, sacrificial 
knives, and flutes, and military en- 
signs, all of which are lightly en- 
graved. 

The archivolt of the arch, upon 
each face, is entirely covered with 


sculpture, representing pine -apples, 
ivy, grapes, olive branches* and other 
fruits, intertwined with a ribbon. 

The same archivolt, under the vanitf 
is equally ornamented with flower- 
work and hrindilleSf lightly sculptured. 

The soffit of the portico is furnish- 
ed with hexagonal caissons, the mould** 
ings of which are enriched with ovals, 
and the recess filled by roses singularly 
diversified. 

At each side of the portico, before 
the massive masonry which supports 
it, and above the base previously men- 
tioned, rise two columns on pedestals, 
of wdiich the height surpasses the range 
of that of the pilasters. The cornice 
and the base of these pedestals are 
continued without, as those of the. 
pilasters are within, the portico: they 
are extended upon a sort of basement 
formed by the diminution of the upper 
story of the wall, and in which tlie 
pedestals are fixed. This basement 
runs all round the exterior of the 
building, and unites the three faces at 
each side of the portico. 

One of these columns is placed at 
each angle, but only the lower part of 
the shafl, which is. fluted, remains: 
their bases are attic, like *tnose of the 
columns at the mausoleum, although 
it is difficult, from the remains, to 
judge of their proportions. The ele- 
gance of the pedestals, and the rich- 
ness of the ornaments of the archivolt 
of the arch, incline us to consider them 
of the Corinthian order. They are 
three-quarter columns, and are placed 
like those which embellish the angles 
of the first story of the mausoleum. 

From the two sides of this building, 
between these columns, and at the 
height of about five or six feet above 
the pedestals, is a cornice, serving to 
supj)orl some groups of turn figures, 
which are fastened into the wall. 
Those to the east appear to be, on each 
side, the figure of a man, and on the 
other a woman, with their hands tied 
and chained to a tree between them. 
On the west two female figures ap- 
pear ; one of them has her hand upon 
the arm of a chained warrior, the 
other is seated, and has under her feet 
and around her some bAidles of arms, 
bucklers, trumpets, and other' warlike 
instruments. By her side is a male 
figure with his hands tied behind his 
back, and chained to a tree. 

From miarly the lop of these hsnres 
the building is destroyed : indeed the 
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figures themselves are not quite entire, 
only two of them having the head pre- 
served. Above these hgiines we per- 
ceive some draperies which fall behind 
them like the curtains of a tent. Upon 
the ruins of part of the ancient wall 
still remaining above the archivolt, are 
on both sides of the building \wo H- 

f rures of renown lying down, the 
ength of the curvature of the arch. 
On one side they are less perceptible, 
tinu hold in their hands branches of 
the laurel tree, but those on the other 
side are in letter preservation ; the 
head of one of them remains, and they 
hold in their hands standards or ban- 
ners. 

Such is the description of these two 
works, respectable mr their antiquity, 
and remarkable by their execution and 
richness, for the care, in a word, with 
which all the details of the sculptural 
decorations have been finished. 

There is no inscription upon the 
triumphal arch ; but one might have 
anciently existed upon the frieze of 
the entablature which crowned the 
edifice. This opinion is the more 
plausible, as, without doubt, they 
would not,|;kave left so many abbre- 
viations in that of the Mausoleum, if 
it had not been explained by one on 
the Triumphal Arch ; for these two 
buildings appear to have too great an 
identity not to have been erected for 
the same occasion, and their architec- 
ture is manifestly of the same time, 
and they appear to have been executed 
by the same workmen. 

Till now it has been impossible to 
fix an opinion upon these two inoiui- 
ments ; and we nave hitherto only had 
faulty drawings of them, and doubtful 
descriptions. The inscription even of 
the Mausoleum has not been faithfully 
given. Amongst oil, the copies of it 
that have appeared, the only one that 
is exact is that of M. TAbht^ )3arthe- 
leoii, in his Memoires sur les an- 
ciens Monuments dc Rome,*’ p. 575. 
«EX . L . M . 1VL1£I . C . F . PARENTI- 
BVS 8VEIS he reads, ** Sextus Lucius 
Marcus Julii Caii filii parentibus suis,” 
and tranpj^tes, ** Sextus Lucius Mar- 
cus, tli^' three sons of Caius Julius, to 
their parents.^ 

Admitting the accuracy of this trans- 
lation ; he doea not assign the epoch 
in which these 'works were construct- 
ed, nor does he say what were the sons 
of Caius Julius which mi|;ht explain 
the history of these works. 


[Feb. 

In the Memoires de TAcad^mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,*’ for 
the year 1728, vol. vii. p. 2 t)l, is a 
dissertation of M. de Mantour upon 
these remains, in which this inscrip- 
tion is thus copied : sex . l . m . 

IVLIAE . I . C . P . PARENTIBVS SVEIS.*' 
It is copied in the same manner by 
Hoiiore Bouche, in his Corographie 
de Provence,” vol. i. book 3, chap. 3, 
p. 137, who gives ten different inter- 
pretations, attributed to many learned 
men, and adds his own. 

M. de Mantour, in proposing one, 
like the rest, has founded it upon the 
fault of the copyist, who has read 
IVLIAE . I . c . F fiir IVLIEI . c . F ; and 
the drawing which M. de Mantour 
had procured of these works was 
equally faulty. He says, speaking of 
the second story af the Mausoleum, 
that the angles are in form fluted pi- 
lasters, and charged with ornaments, 
when in fact they are columns, with 
no other ornaments on their shafts but 
the flutings. 

Others assign the construction of 
these edifices to the same lime in 
which was raised the Triumphal Arch 
at Orange, an edifice in which we 
remark, on a buckler, the name of 
Marins. They pretend that the works 
at St. Retny were raised in memory of 
the victory giiined by this Consul con- 
jointly with Quintus Catullus over the 
Cimhrii, the Tcuionii, and the Am- 
bronii, 99 years before the Chilstian 
sera, and that the two statues which 
wc see under the cupola of tlie Mauso- 
leum are those of the two consuls. 

Blit this opinion is cuntradicted by 
Bouche (Caesar de Nusiradanius, Hist, 
dc Prov. p. 10), who asserts that this 
battle did not occur in this place, but 
near Aix in Pomeres. 

Bouche, however, does not give a 
more probable opinion respecting their 
construction, when he takes it from 
the southern bas-relief, where I have 
said, we see the figure of an old man 
and a woman extended under a fright- 
ened horse. He says that very likely 
the Mausoleum has been raised by 
some sons in honour of a father and a 
mother whose dc.'iths were occasioned 
by the fall of a horse. This does not 
furnish a sufficient motive for the con- 
struction of a Triumphal Arch, which 
is too near the Mausoleum not to have- 
been connected with it. 

The difficulty of explaining the in- 
scription has inclined some persons to 
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doubt its antiquity, and to think that 
it has been put up to occupy the minds 
of the curious ; but this is not reason- 
able. It is undoubtedly true that these 
works exist, and that they are too con- 
siderable not to have been erected for 
some important object. However, it 
is diflicult to assign the epoch in 
which they were raised, and the mo- 
tive which contributed to it, till some 
happy discovery may afford an elucida- 
tion of these historical remains. 

Again, without seeking to explain 
an origin which is still enveloped in 
darkness, we may be allowed to say 
there has existed in the neighbourhood 
of these remains, a considerable town, 
many traces of which arc disrovered. 

Ill digging the ground which sur- 
rounds these works, we often find 
urns, medals of gold, of silver, and of 
copper, lachrvinu lories of glass and 
other niateriafs, engraved stones, and 
various remains of antiquity, which in- 
dicate the existence of a considerable 
station at this place. 

At a little distance, towards the 
niouniuins, are some vestiges of an- 
cient walls. A siihterranean aqueduct 
extends from the place on which St. 
Kemy is situate to Arles, and many 
parts of it have been discovered. It 
consists of a vaulted canal, of which 
the height is about five feet, and the 
breadth two feet : the vault and the 
side walls are of masonry, and the 
.stone appears bound together by a ce- 
ment of extreme durability. ]n all 
the places where this aqueduct has 
been opened, water has been found, 
but the course being stopped by mud 
and stones, it has not been followed 
interioily to a distance sufficient to as- 
sure us of its use and true direction. 

In a rock to the couth of the 
buildings, towards the road from St. 
Remy to Mouri^s, and at the entrance 
of a strait, whence flows a rivulet, may 
he seen two trenches deeply cut, de- 
scending vertically and parallel one 
with another. These two trenches 
are repeated in another rock which 
rises opposite the other, and forms 
with it the entrance of the strait. They 
seem to have been made for the recep- 
tion of two parallel walls, the space 
between which is filled up with earth, 
so as to close up the opening of the 
strait, and to sustain the water at the 
height of many toises, whence it flows 
m a channel cut in the rock, of which 
we still sec some traces upon the in- 


clineiion of the rocks. This aqueduct 
carried the water from the sides of tha 
two monuments, where, without doubt, 
was built the ancient town. 

It appears that, at that time, tha 
name of St. Remy was Glanum, a 
town mentioned in the iter of Anto^ 
ninus f iid in the map of Peutinger. 
The position of Si. Remy is that which 
appears to be the nearest to the situa- 
tion of the aniient Glanum. After 
mentioning Eriiagiuin near the town 
of Arles, they place at the distance of 
12 miles, that of Glanum or Clanum, 
of which we find mention in Ptolemy, 

According to Solery, this town was 
named Freiie until, in the year 601, it 
acquired that of St. Remy, about the 
time when Clovis was besieging Gon- 
debaud, one of the Kings of Boiirgoyne, 
in the town of Avignon, an expedi- 
tion in which he was accompanied by 
St. Rerny, Archbishop of RheiiiiR. 
History inforrnc. us that the church of 
Rheims, formerly held in the lands 
of this town some possessions worth 
tiaining, patrimomum Sancti Hcmigii, 
that St. Remy liad left to it by will. 
They had been ^iveii to this saint by 
an inhabitant of the country named 
Rennet. This fact is rented by Flo- 
doart in the first book, and the IBth 
chapter of his History. 

Mr. Urban, Manchester ^ Feh, 24. 

S OME imperfect notices having ap- 
peared of the niilk*carrying ves- 
sel invented in this neighbourhood by 
a friend of mine and Mr. Urban’s, 1 
have thought the accompanying ac- 
count and description of it might prove 
acceptable, through your medium. 
The well-known deteriorating influ- 
ence of that excessive agitation to 
which milk is subjected by the usual 
modes of carrying lo customers in large 
towns, 1 need not enlarge upon, but 
will only observe, that the churning it 
undergoes by being brought to and 
carried about town, a course of some- 
times ten miles, is in hot weather al- 
most destructive of the essential re- 
commendatory qualities of household 
milk. Dr. Anderson has shown that 
butter cannot be produced from cream 
or milk till the latter becomes afl'ected 
in a degree by acidity, and when it has 
contracted a slight touch of acid (which 
we well know it has a remarkable ten- 
dency to do during summer, and ex- 
fosed to the mephitic air of confined 
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neighbourhoods), all agitation of it 
must# from the momeot of such a 
change in the milk, have the effect of 
detaching the butryaceous particles, 
and precipitating the residue into the 
state more or less of buttermilk. It 
therefore becomes an object well wor- 
thy of attention, how to coi^nteract 
or diminish the evil complained of. 
To eflect this, the dairymen of Derby, 
laying aside yokes and horse milk-tins, 
which last are little belter than port- 
able churns, have adopted the plan of 
suspending a vessel on side pins, so as 
to allow it to play freely backward or 
forward within the frame of the car- 
riage, or to use a military phrase, 
mounting it like a field-piece on trun- 
nions. A drawing of this kind of 
milk-cart is given in Loudon's Agri- 
cultural Encyclopedia. It is obvious, 
that by such a contrivance, the liquid 
will remain uninfluenced by any ele- 
vation or depression of the shafts, the 
vessel also preserving its perpendicu- 
larity during the progressive and retro- 
gressive motion of the carriage. It 
will, however, be seen that wdiile the 
contents of the vessel are thus freed 
from the effects of progressive motion, 
they are necf^ssarily exposed to a worse 
species of concussion which must al- 
ways attend wheel carriages moving 
over a paved street ; for the vessel of 
the Derbyshire milk-curt must partake 
of the lateral motion of its carriage, or 
in plainer language, must incline right 
ana left with every jolt of ihe wheels, 
that is incessantly, in considering this 
difficulty, it occurred to my friend, 
who is a student in matters of hus- 
bandry and the dairy, that the only 
method ot obviating it would be for 
the vessel to swing on a double centre. 
This principle, so w'cU known in nie- 
clAnics, and especially as applied to 
the nautical compass .box, he there- 
fore adopted ; and it must be admitted, 
that, as it regards ibe particular object 
aimed at, this machine must be the ne 
plus ultra, since nothing further can 
be done towards preventing the agita- 
tion of liquid conveyed on wheel car- 
riages. Mancuniensis. 

Mr. Urdan, Feh. 25, 

I T will not surprise any person, who 
can estimate probabilities, to learn 
that the polite Romans, like ourselves, 
when it was not agreeable to them to 
receive visits, took the liberty of direct- 
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ing their sjervants to say, ^'not at home." 
But it may be amusing to see a direct 
confirmation of the fact, from an an- 
cient author. This we find in a very 
neat and good-humoured epigram of 
Martial. 

Ne valeam, si non totls, Deciane, diebus, 
£t tecum totis noctibus esse velim : 

Sed duo siiiit quie nos distinguiint millia 
passdm, 

Quatuor hsec fiunt, cbm rediturus eo. 
Stepe domi nun es ; cum sis quoque, scppc 
iwgaris ; 

Vel tautiim causis, vel tibi szepe vacus. 

Te tamea ut videam, duo millia non piget ire, 
Ut te non videam, quatuor ire piget." 

B. 2, Ep. 6. 

Which I thus translate : 

So may I thrive, my Dccius, as 'tis true, 
Whole days and nights Td gladly pass with 
y»«i 

But two long miles divide, which told again. 
Amount to four, when 1 return in vain. 

Oft you are out, or if not out, denied, 

By causes, or by studies occupied. 

Ttvo miles to see you, willingly I trudge, 

But ybnr to miss you, 1 confess, 1 grudge. 

Yours, &c. Nil Novi. 


Mr. LT^rban, Feh.g, 

I N your last Number, a Correspond- 
ent, who signs himself ‘ John Ca- 
rey,* remarks, that the knowledge of 
the Hindoo custom of burning widows 
bad made its w'ay to Rome before the 
birth of Christ, as it was noticed by 
the poet Propertius, nineteen years be- 
fore that event. 1 beg to state tliut 
more decisive testimonies to the anti- 
quity of this horrid custom are to be 
found in classic authors, especially in 
Diodorus Siculus, who, upon the re- 
port of the jiisiorians who attended 
Alexander the Great into India, re- 
lates, in minute detail, a suttee or 
widow-burning, in western Hindoos- 
tan, with such accuracy, that it would 
suit the present period. In short, it 
appears as if written yesterday. The 
occurrence he relates took place in the 
]st year of the 106 'th Olympiad, or 
314 years before Christ. It was then 
no new custom. 

This and many other testimonies of 
the ancients respecting the ** Suttee cus- 
tom,*’ are collected in a curious article 
under this title in the Asiatic Journal 
for May 1827. 

Yours, &c. Asiaticus. 
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Fawslvy Manor-Housb. 

F AWSLEY, in Northamptonshire, 
the seat bf Sir Charles Knightley, 
hart, was first purchased by his ances- 
tor Richard Knyghtley, esq. who was 
M.P. for the county of Northampton 
in 1421 and 1424. His previous seat 
had been Gnows Hall in Staffordshire, 
and from Knightley in the latter 
county the family acquired its name. 

The Manor-house, of the hall of 
which Mr. Baker, in the last publish- 
ed Portion of hisHisiory of Northamp- 
tonshire, has given a magnihceni inte- 
rior view, has been the estahlished re- 
sidence of the family since the reign of 
Henry the Fifth. It is still standing, 
an extensive and imposing structure. 

The house represented in the pleas- 
ing etching with which Mr. Baker has 
favoured us ( see Plate 11. ) is, although 
in ruins, a building of a later acra. — 
“ The new park,*' says Mr. Baker, 
“ now incorporated with the old one, 
was inclosed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and a secondary mansion erected in it, 
called the Lodge, which was generally 
held in jointure. Dame Anne Knight- 
ley (widow of Sir Richard), who died 
in 1704, was probably its last inhabit- 
ant, and it now furnishes the subjoined 
picturesque ruin, etched and contri- 
buted by my friend Mr. Blore.** 

Of such jointure houses we have 
met with other instances. Dngdale, 
in his Warwickshire (509, edit.) 
mentions a lodge built by Joan, lady 
of Will. Beauchamp, Lord Berga- 
venny, at Fulbroke, between the reigns 
of Uic. II. and Henry IV. Mr. Gage 
says (Hengrave, 207,) that there were 
hunting lodges in parks, where the 
family occasionally retired. The Pas- 
ton Letters, quoled in llie Encyclope- 
dia of Antiquities (124*)', show that 
they were sometimes the same as the 
secret houses. Under that word, p. 
118, the Enyclopedia says, “At cer- 
tain seasons the nobility retired from 
their principal mansions to some little 
adjoining lodge, where they lived pri- 
vately. The banquettiug houses were 
used for this purpose.'’ 

The staircase, tower, and ornament- 
ed chimnies are anomalous in charac- 
ter to the style of the other parts, 
though there is no. anachronism in 
them. 

Gent, Mao. February ^ 18<6. 


Anecdotes of Dr. Sam. Johnioni 
By Joseph Craoock, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 26 ,) 

D r. Johnson’s modes and man- 
ners have been so much before 
the public, that no character has been 
tnoret fully scrutinized, yet I am in- 
clined to give the sketch of a scene, 
which, if not strictly “aero,*’ will, 
perhaps, be acknowledged as “ hentro* 
vato, and though not laid at the Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap, at least at a place 
where more instructive conversation 
has certainly passed; I mean the Globe 
Tavern in Fleet- street. 

Scene, Johnson s- court. Fleet- street. 
Breakfast table. — Frank taking away 
the tea-things. 

Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Dumoulins. 

Mrs. Williams. Doctor, I have or- 
dered a pigpori-j)ie for dinner to-day, 
and a rice-pudding. 

Dr. J. Not for me ; for I am en- 
gaged to meet a party of ten or a dozen 
to dine with our old hostess of the 
Globe ; a friend of hers has sent her a 
hare and two brace of partridges from 
Suffolk, and 1 have proAfised to par- 
take of the repast. 

Mrs. Du. Oh, then, Doctor, we 
sha'n’t sec you again this evening, so 
Frank may as well take the key with 
him, and let you in. 

Dr. J. 1 shall not want Frank, he 
may wait upon you. 

Prank. Sir, if you please, 1 think 1 
had better go with you ; perhaps I can 
assist the mistress of the house a little, 
for you know, poor woman, she can- 
not always depend upon her waiters. 

Dr. J. Well, Frank, you may 
then. However, at half- past one, rap 
at my study-door up stairs, and give 
me notice, that 1 may have lime 
enough to dress. 

{At huy'-past tujoihe Doctor appears 
below, in Ms best brown suit, Ms stock- 
ings gartered, a very good shirt and 
cravat, and his last new wig."^ 

Dr. J. to the ladies. It is time for 
me to be gone. The pigeon- pie can be 
but a very small one;..,! desire that 
none of it may be set by. (Doctor caUs 
Frank. 

Frank at the door, much cleaner than 
usual. Sir, I am quite ready,, hut if 
you please I’ll bring the hey with me 
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in the evening, when I come to at- 
tend you home. 

Dr, J, Well, Frank, you may ; for 
the lamp is generally out if 1 return 
late, ana 1 am afraid of tripping at the 
steps. 

L'S^cewe changes to the Globe Tavern, 
Enter Dr, Johnson, meeting the mis- 
tress in the passage.'] 

Mistress, Sir, the company I he- 
Iteve are all arrived, and I hope you 
Vvill find the dinner entirely to your 
liking. There is pease-soup, a close 
loin of veal, a ham, and a beaf-sieak 
pie ; then a hare, partridges, a marrow 
pudding, and some inince-pies. 

Dr, J, Widow, 1 generally have 
reason to give approbation to what I 
meet with at your house. 

Mistress, i am sure. Sir, I am al- 
ways happy when you meet with any 
thing that is agreeable to you here. 

[Dr. Johnson ushered into the din- 
ing room, the company all bowing.] 

T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, let me 
take care of your hat. 

Dr. J. Thank you. Sir, 1 hope I 
have not kept the company waiting. 

Several. Oh, no, Doctor, all in 
good time. 

The company then separating into 
little parties, nil dinner was served ; 
Dr. Goldsmith says to T. Davies and 
h few others, ** 1 was in company with 
Johnson last night; he was not at all 
pleasant, and we had a dull evening.” 

Dr. Farmer, 1 wonder at that. Dr. 
Goldsmith, us you say Dr. Johnson 
was at the head of the party. 

Dr. Goldsmith. It was so, but they 
all, except myself, contribute to spoil 
him ; for my own part, 1 believe they 
are all afraid of him ; however, if he 
is not in better humour to-night, I am 
determined to probe him a little. 

T. Davies. And if you do, Doctor, 
you'll certainly catch a* tartar. 

Dr. Farmer. Not at dinner, I hope, 
Dr. Goldsmith ; for you know it is a 
serious concern with him. 

Dr. Davies. No, Doctor, nor af- 
terwards, 1 hope; for if you do, we 
may have an explosion, and then 
the damages must be included in the 

bill. 

Enief‘ the Waiters with dinner. 

Dr. Johnson. Davies, place your- 
self near the head of the taole, for jou 
alwi^s make yourself useful in canring. 
My ^neighbour Allayne will take the 
bdttom. « 

T, Davies, There is no fish. Dr. 


Johnson, but there is veal and ham, 
and beaf-steak pie, or — — after you 
have taken your soup. 

Dr. J. Sir, I know what there is. 

Mr. ~ a stranger. Dr. Johnson, 
will you please to drink a glass of wine 
with me after your soup? 

Dr. J. No, Sir. 

Dr. Goldsmith. I don’t find myself 
inclined to cat any thing at present ; 

I have not taken my usual walk in the 
park. 

Mr. Boswell. Why, Dr. Goldsmith, 

I think you rarely do cat any thing, 
when 1 have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you. 

Dr. Goldsmith. No, my appetite is 
very uncertain ; 1 sometimes prefer ii 
poached egg with some broccoli or 
spinach to any rarities. 

T. Davies to Mr. Allayne. Dr. 
Johnson perhaps would like some of 
the kidney of the veid, with some of 
the fat to he spread upon one of those 
toasts ; do send the veal up to me. 

Johnson to Davies. Tltank you, Sir. 

T. Davies to Johnson. We haie 
ordered some eggs to be poached for 
our friend Dr. Goldsmith. 

Dr. Johnson. (No answer.) 

Dr. Farmer. I think the first course 
does credit to our hostess ; all the dishes 
have been excellently well dressed. 

Mr . — — a stranger. Ah ! 1 wish, 
Dr. Farmer, you had met Dr. Johnson 
and some of this company — at the — 
on Thursday last, — that dinner was in- 
comparable indeed. 

Dr. Johnson aloud. Quite the con- 
trary, Sir, nut so good as ibis. The 
fellow’s mutton had been ill fed, ill 
kept, and was ill roasted. 

Enter the second course. 

T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, shall you 
eat hare or partridge ? 

Dr. Johnson, Sir, I prefer the birds. 

2\ Davies. Ttien permit me to help 
you cut them up. 

Dr. Farmer. The bread sauce is 
near me, permit me — let me serve you. 

Dr. Johnson. Thank you, Sir. 

The Doctor having afterwards taken 
a good slice of pudding and a mince- 
pie, T. Davies, not entirely wishing to 
^oil sport, ventured to say, *'Dr. 
Johnson, our friend Dr. Goldsmith 
has been able to get down a couple of 
poached eggs.” Dr. Johnson, still no 
answer, mere just then arriving a 
pan full of toasted cheese ; but some 
time afterwards, when Davies thought 
the Doctor had been satisfied, and the 
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veins of his forehead were sufficiently 
expanded ; he ventured himself parti- 
cularly to address him. 

T. ’Davies aloud- Dr. Johnson, I 
am sure you’ll be very happy to be in- 
formed that our good friend Dr. Gold- 
smith has been able to relish his cou- 
ple of poached egas. 

Dt. Johnson. No, Sir (with an ex- 
plosion). 

The company opposite being rather 
aware of the burst, very little damages 
in consequence ensued ; few fragments 
were to be taken up, and a loud laugh 
could not be stifled. Johnson, perhaps, 
not wishing to sacrifice a pleasant even- 
ing, which he had reckoned on, at last 
laughed himself. Goldsmith, after a 
while, was in good spirits, rattled away 
without cither fear or discretion, and 
tried various experiments on all the 
company*; and Johnson took all in 
good part. Before the party entirely 
broke up,! Goldsmith spoke in a low 
tone to a select few near him, You 
see I kept Johnson in tolerable order 
to-night." “ Yes," replied Davies, “ he 
reminded me of FalstafTin Easiclieap, 
when having every thing comfortable 
about him, he exclaimed, * Pistol, I 
would be quiet.* Not even * no more 
fooleries to-night.*” 

- ♦— 

SKETCHES IN SURREY. 

No. IV. — By W. Hersee. 

H0LMSDA1.K. 

Continued from vol.XCVII. iup.486.) 
^■'^HE reader will recollect that my 
Jl last sketch was descriptive of the 
late festive season, and that my little 
picture of the Christmas fire-side had 
the mysterious aid of superstition in 
shadowing the hack-ground : but the 
long winter evenings will soon pass 
away — the days are already lengthen- 
iiig — and the sweet dewy mornings of 
spring are beginning to cheer the heart 
with anticipated delight by their rapid 
approach. It is peculiarly pleasing to 
look forward to such a season of uni- 
versal joy, when the buds and the 
flowers hurst forth, like a new' crea- 
tion, to reanimate the face of Nature; 

* It ought, however, to be stated after 
this ludicrous account, that when the great 

Moralist, in an evening was at other times 
giving a serious lecture to the company (for 
such it frequently might he termed), no one 
paid more respect, or was more attentive 
than Dr. Goldsinitli. 


and I shall endeavour in pay prestQt 
sketch to promote a lively foreteste of 
the days to come,** by descriMns 
one of the most enchanting holidays or 
thyrear. 

Tliirly years have passed aw^ lincc 
I first beheld the beauties of nolmp- 
dale,*and the first imnresaion is still 
fresh in my memory. There if life jn 
the very recollection of my earliest 
walks in its shady dells and iti its green 
pastures. Every embowering tree, and 
every little pebbly streamlet, is to mf 
an old acquaintance, silent, yet fraught 
with the treasures of pleasing remem- 
brance. The connection of such an 
acquaintance remains unbroken and 
unweakened by all the vicissitudes of 
human life. It is undisturbed by the 
varying passions that loo often form 
the uncertain attachments of man to 
man; and it la interwoven with the 
best feelings of the heart in a state of 
unsophisticated happiness and peace. 
To such a scene, and to such a period 
of unclouded hours, the mind nuttirally 
reverts with peculiar delight. 

I shall now claim the indulgence of 
the reader while I endeavour to draw a 
picture of this favourite spot, and of its 
enjoyments, on JVliit-Monday — one of 
the liigh days of rural happiness — the 
day of country fairs— a gay holicjay of 
love and merriment in many a toyvu 
and many a happy village. 

The rising of the sun on the morn- 
ing of Whit-Monday displays a busy 
group in the market-place of Rcigate, 
The booths and the stalls are erected 
for the bustle of the coming day. The 
very spirit of emulation is abroad. 
Here is the huge caravan containing 
the mighty wonders of the aniinin 
creation, collected from, every quarter 
of the globe, ** the most wonderfullest 
of wonders that ever hutuan eyes be- 
held ;" and licre may be seen 
largest giant and the smallest dwarf— 
the most learned of learned pigs, whose 
calculating powers only need the tri- 
fling aid of speech to qualify him fof 
the Chancellurship of the Exchequer 
— and, most wonderful of all, a woman 
without arms or legs, who will give 
every visitor a specimen of her Anncf- 
writing ! On every side vou may be- 
hold a templing display of gingerbread 
rising in piles of sweetness, and a rich 
variety of treasures exhibited in all 
their splendour as irresistible attractions 
for the happy lovefs who are expected 
to cruwcf the pavement, in the ap- 
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proachiug hours, when the sun shall 
nave risen higher in the glowing fir- 
mament. Now they begin to flock 
into the town, each smiling youth 
bearing on his arm the blushing maiden 
of his choice. Oh ! it is indecd'a day 
of enjoyment for them ! — It is delight- 
ful even to see them in their happi- 
ness. For the young it is a season in 
which the whole heart is engaged, 
from the enchanting innocence of in- 
fancy up to the full maturity of youth. 
Nor is it a time of little importance to 
those who have passed beyond the me- 
ridian of life : more especially to the 
female part of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, this is a day of sweet plea- 
sure, long anticipated and desired with 
all the indescribable anxiety of the pa- 
rental heart. For ** a case in point/' 
let us look in at one of the cottages 
standing in the outskirts of the town, 
with its white walls 'streaked with the 
tender green grape-vine smiling in the 
dewy sunbeam — the emblem of pro- 
tected innocence. We lift the latch 
and enter, and what da we see ? A 
family prepared for a long day of ge- 
nuine pleasure. The father cannot 
work to-day, although he is a man de- 
voted to industry — framed by nature, 
and destined by fortune for the hardiest 
toils of the field 3 but he cannot break 
through the custom of years; this is 
his annual holiday, and his heart has 
already begun to partake of the bless- 
ing. The curly- headed ro$y>cheeked 
treasures of his humble household are 
up with the sun, and dressed in their 
holiday clothes — he contemplates their 
gleeful looks with a joy unknown to 
the proud and the great. But there is 
one in this little dwelling who is hus- 
tling from room to room. She begs 
you will excuse her, for she cannot sit 
down to chat— she is as busy as a 
bee” — things of mighty import arc 
moving in her affectionate mind. 1 
will tell you the secret. Her eldest 
son and her eldest daughter live in 
London, and this is the day of their 
annual visit to their parents— but this 
is not all : to day tney are to bring 
with them, for the first time, the future 
wife and the future husband ; and who 
can wonder that the attentive mother 
is resolved, on such an occasion, to 
prepare every thing « in apple-pie 
order,” for the proper reception of the 
expected strangers ? Who can describe 
4 he expression of her countenance, as 
abt looks frequency but hastily across 


the front garden of the cottage, at every 
tread of the passing fair-goers, and at 
every sound of their mirthful voices— 
fancying, as she does, that surely they 
are the well-known footsteps and the 
welcome voices of her dear children ! 
—The bright kettle bolls in readiness 
for their arrival, for they have promised 
to come to breakfast. How tempting 
the little round table looks, as it stands 
under the windov/ with its snowy cloth 
spread with the utmost neatness! — It 
is covered with a breakfast far superior 
to what was often set before the great 
King Alfred himself. Two plates are 
filled with the fine home-baked bread 
and firm yellow butter, the one the 
roduce of the industrious mother's 
and, and the other churned but a day 
since at the neighbouring farm. An- 
other plate is piled with a goodly supply 
of plumb-cake, in strict accordance 
witn the long-established custom of 
the day; a fine old china bason con- 
tains some beautiful new-laid eggs ; 
and, to crown the whole, there is half 
of as fine a ham (cured by the mistress 
of the cottage) as ever was sliced at the 
table of nobility, is there a palate in 
London that could not sit down, after 
travelling twenty miles, to such a 
breakfast as this? It is a feast even to 
look upon it. The very vine-leaves at 
the window, fanned by the morning 
breeee, and flapping against the little 
diamond panes, seem to share in the 
animation of joy. Let us now peep 
into the cottage pantry. There stands 
the fillet of veal — dressed yesterday, but 
left untouched for the festival of to- 
day — it is supported by two gooseberry 
pies, into which no knife has yet in- 
truded. On the shelf above these are 
two rows of bottles, one containing 
“ the juice of the grape,’’ and the 
other liie bright currant wine — both 
made by the hands of the cottager’s 
wife — and they are of the most choice 
kind, being “of the vintage” of five 
years back. They are to be brought 
forth to enliven the approaching ban- 
quet, and they will doubtless produce 
much praise in the course of the day. 
But let us no longer intrude upon the 
happy family of the white cottage : wc 
must leave them to receive ll eir ex- 
pected visitors undisturbed by obtrusive 
eyes, that they may freely yield to the 
feelings of their hearts. 

There are many in the great world 
who take no interest in such a scene as 
1 have (aintly described ; there are 
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some who may doubt its accuracy, and 
others who may deem it altogether a 
creation of fancy ; but it is faithfully 
drawn from life by oi^e who has been 
an eye-witness — who has frequently 
enjoyed such a pleasing reality in the 
cottages of Holmsdale, and who is 
therefore qualified to vouch for the truth 
of the picture. That such things werct 
in the joyous days of my youth, 1 well 
remember; but whether they continue 
to the present day, through all the sad 
recent changes in the slate of ** merry 
England,” or whether this delightful 
vale has declined from its former en- 
joyments, and unhappily shared in the 
Jute general distress among the hum- 
bler classes of society, lam not pre- 
pared to state. If, however, there be 
a day in the whole year on which the 
Holmsdale cottager can still afford the 
household comforts 1 have described, 
that day is assuredly Whit-Monday. 

Numerous are the happy beings who 
meet and mingle in all the gaieties of 
the fair: ^to describe them-would be 
a diflicult, but an interesting task. 1 
must be content with a single glance. 
On this day many a young and artless 
heart is first agitated by the bewitching 
influence of love— it is the day of bright 
eyes and of eloquent smiles. We will 
draw a veil over the little clouds of 
jealousy that occasionally obscure the 
morning sky of happiness. There are 
many who taste only of felicity. Here 
are often formed the sweet acquaintances 
liiat lead to the future union of vir- 
tuous hearts in the bonds of wedded 
ufl’ection. The old people watch the 
growing attncliment commenced at the 
Whitsuntide fair, and look with mild 
delight upon their happy children, 
while they recal, in silent joy, all the 
earliest experience of tlfeir own youth- 
ful love, and compare every minute 
circumstance wnh those that now 
create ‘>evv sensations in the hearts of 
their lovely black-eyed daughters. But 
we must take leave of the tempting 
subject, le'^t we ramble on beyond our 
prescribed limits. It is a subject for 
the poet, for it is fraught with the 
sweetest images of fancy. Delightful 
are theaiinudl enjoyments of Whitsun- 
tide ! May every returning year renew 
them in ail their innocence, and yield 
lasting and unfading happiness to the 
inhabitants of Holmsdale! With an 
indescribable feeling of attachment 
which cannot be separated from re- 
membrance of the nappiest days of 


life, my mind clings to my favourite 
valley, like the Swiss to his native 
mountains. To those who can cor- 
rectly appreciate this attachment, it 
will appear in its true character— and 
as to those who cannot feel or under- 
stand its power, I need care hut little 
for thVir taste or their judgment. 

There is a nameless sornetliing in 
the human soul which is felt hy many 
who are yet unable to describe it, and 
which is unusually powerful during 
the sunny months of summer. Its 
effect is an unconquerable desire to 
escape not only from the wearisome 
toils of business, hut from the inani- 
mate sameness of even the most beau- 
tiful and excellent works of Art, to 
taste the salubrious air of the green hill 
and the woody vale— to behold, from 
the lofty residence of liberty, the ex- 
pansive bosom of Nature clothed in 
the rich variety of her own luxuriant 
creation, the fields, the gardens, the 
meadows, and the reposing waters here 
and there peeping betiveen the um- 
brageous trees, and sparkling like silver 
in the bright sunbeam of June. How 
do all the boasted sublimities of Art 
sink into nothing, when compared 
with the magnificent bf&uties or Na- 
ture ! 

On one of the most lovely morninge 
of the last summer, 1 left the Melrnpolts 
for the enjoyment of a few delightful 
hours at the village of Merstham. To 
render that enjoyment the more com- 
plete, 1 was accompanied hy a very 
pleasant and intelligent friend. In a 
recent very brief description of this 
quiet and respectable village, 1 men- 
tioned its school for young ladies— the 
sweet sequestered retirement, Merstham 
Cottage. To this very cottage we paid 
our transient visit : and we were happy 
within the boundary of its laurels and 
its flowers. Its extensive garden, with 
the green walks, and shady trees, and 
little evergreen arbour, and the clusters 
of roses, and the twining honeysuckle, 
and the beds of strawberries, all smiled 
upon us in their beauty, and gave us 
welcome. It was a lovely scene when 
the happy juvenile group, full of cheer- 
fulness and health, enjoyed the pure 
breath of nature upon the little lawn — 
some sitting under the shadowing trees 
that spread their branches, like parental 
arms, over their heads— and others, 
restless in their joy, and unbounded in 
their mjj’th, gamboling as playfully and 
as innocently as lambs upon the grass. 
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From this scene mv friend and 
equally delighted with our excursion, 
and accompanied by two young ladies 
and the worthy host of Merstham 
Cottage, look a most enchanting walk, 
through the fields and ** alleys green,*’ 
and the Park of Gattoii, to the summit 
of Reigate hill (about two miles), cvhere 
we had a Bne extensive view of Holms- 
dale in all its varied beauties. From 
that exalted height we saw the rich 
country expanding before us through 
the whole southern part of the county, 
and for nearly twenty miles into Sus- 
sex, where we could clearly discern 
the South Downs in the distance. The 
wide valley below us was glowing with 
life, and the breeze came round us, 
bearing upon it the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay, and of the wild flower 
•—the child of liberty — blooming on 
every hedge, and beside the fresh wa- 
ters of the meadow. The villas and 
the cottages, the little village towers 
or steeples rising among the trees, and 
the windmills, spreading their arms, 
like, emblems of lonely independence, 
from the brows of various distant hills, 
gave a more picturesque beauty (o the 
view. We stood upon the chain-pier 
bridge that bestrides the road which 
has been cut with immense labour 
Uirough the hills. This work of art is 
in itself worthy of a visit — and how 
much more for the glorious situation 
in which it stands. 1 had been upon 
the spot before the bridge was perfectly 
completed, and on tnat occasion I 
could not resist the temptation of writ- 
ing the following extemporaneous 
verses, in pencil, upon one of its pe- 
destals : 

Behold the strength of pow’r and will, 

E'en on the spot where Freedom reigns, 
They pierce the bowels of the hill. 

And hang a noble pier in chains ! 

May every iron-hearted Lord, 

His Country's enemy and bane — 

Thus gain from Freedom his reward, 
Suspended by as strung a chain ! 

Leaving this ever-interesting scene, 
with regret that we must return in a 
few hours to the smoke of the con- 
fined Metropolis, we bade adieu to the 
hill and the beautiful valley, and re- 
tained our sweet resting-place in Mersc- 
ham Cottage to prepare for our evening 
departure. From thence we reached 
London at the convenient hour of 
nine, «fUr e very pleasant ride of two 
hour?* I would lecompicnd Ihis cx- 
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cursion to the busineas-involved citizen, 
after his week of ceaseless cares and 
vexations. He would Bud it an ad- 
mirable reviver of the spirits — a most 
wholesome corrector of spleen— a 
mighty strengthener of the nerves — and 
a soothing balm even for the wounded 
heart. The pure air of Reigate-hill is 
a powerful and a cheap physician. 

Could 1 have visited Merstham Cot- 
tage-partaken of its domestic com- 
forts — enjoyed its welcome quietude- 
wandered among its blooming flowers 
—and then have departed without leav- 
ing a memorial of my delight? It 
would have been the very height of in- 
difference to the charms of Nature, and 
to the claims of friendship and hospi- 
tality. 1 shall therefore close my pre- 
sent paper with the following inade- 
quate record of my feelings. 

Inscription 

for an Arbour in the Garden of Merstham 
Cottage, 

Ye who retire from city noise, 

To seek for health and tranquil joys— 
Here may you find a rich supply, 

Tu glad the soul and cheer the eye : 

Here in calm peace the grateful heart 
Its love and friendship may impart. 
Unruffled by intrusive strife, 

And shelter'd from the storms of life. 
Nature displays her beauties round, 

And flow’rs arc sprinkled o'er the ground. 
Whose odour scents the passing breeze 
That scarcely bends the infant trees. 

In such B scene, the care-worn mind. 

Deep wounded by a world unkind. 

May gain relief from human woes. 

And hush the spirit to repose — 

May taste the joys by Nature giv'n. 

And meditate the path to Heav'n. 

Mr. Ur HAN, Trinity College , Jan, I . 

H erodotus lells us most dis- 
tinctly (ii. 49, b2) that the wor- 
ship of O iris was of recent origin in 
Gieere. Hence, and from his identity 
with the Indian Sowara, we may infer 
that Osiris did not originally signify 
the Sun, but that it was the name of 
a man applied to that luminary. It 
clearly appears from Homer, that Apollo 
was known in Greece before Bacchus. 
Herodotus, then, is mistaken, when 
he tells us that Orus and Apollo were 
the same (11. 144, 15()). He was de- 
ceived Iw the Egyptian legends adopted 
by the Greek poets ; as his quotation 
from .£schyl us sufficiently proves. The 
mistake extends to the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Pint. 7051), who reckons 
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Bacchus And A polio among the younger that the number may be easily ln«» 
deities; The moderns seem inclined creased. From Diodlorus, hoivever» 
to adopt this account, and confirm it and some other authors, Newton (p. 
by a reference to Cicero’s celebrated 24, § 22?) justly collects that Sesoi- 
treatise De Naturd Deoriim (in. 21, tris and the Egyptian Hercules were 
23), a work replete with talent indeed, the same. TheEsyplians, then, must 
but with talent combined with the have introduced his name into their 
love of absurdity and fable. The idea list o^ the deities of the second series, 
of supposing a plurality of persons is in order to combat the pretensions of 
plausible enough ; but altogether ima- the Greeks to any remote antiquity, 
ginary and unphilosophical. It seems The twelve gods of Rome, of Greece, 
to proceed from the mind of one en- and Egypt, and the Aditya of India, 
tircly ignorant of the origin of the in- must certainly be of the same origin, 
consistency of our histories of the early The names of Hercules and Bacclms, 
ages, and the nature of the traditions it however, are not found in the well 
is intended to reconcile. The name of known lines of Ennius; nor in the 
an ancient hero maybe given in a sub- twentieth hook of the Iliad, where we 
sequent age as a title of honour; or find twelve deities mentioned of supe- 
may be borrowed for the same cause rior rank. The earliest author who 
from a foreign country ; but it is not mentions these superior cleiies dis- 
hence that inconsistent accounts arise, tinctly, is Pindar (()lymp. v. 10), and 
Let us only examine modern and au- he speaks of six altars erected to them 
ihenlic history, and we cannot fail to at Olympia, by Hercules (see Pausau. 
observe the absurdity complained of. v. 14). The Scholiast quotes the names 
Many of the actions too, the glory of of these o-y/xfw/Ao* (see Dodwell’s 
which 80 many arc required to share. Tour in Greece, &c. vol. ii, p. 346) 
are such as could never have been from HerodoUis, who wrote expressly 
performed. We might as well inwef/i- of Hercules. These names, however, 
gate the number of iEsculapiuses, are certainly not those we require; 
who would be required to reconcile Thucydide5(ii.64), ArisiophancsCAvib. 
the ten different accounts of Pindar’s 95), and Justin (xi. 6), amongst others, 
Scholiast. Pyth. iii. 9(). mention them only in general terms. 

There were three distinct series of However, the names, as collected from 
gods in Egypt. Amongst the first, Homer, and given by Ennius, arc not 
eight in number, were Pan and Latona exactly the same. For Pluto and La- 
(Herod, ii. 145, 15()). Amongst the tona, we find in the latter Ceres and 
second, sprung* from these, and twelve Vesta. But the epithet «P- 

in number, was reckoned Hercules pijed to Ceres, and the facts noticed by 
fibid. 145). Amongstthc third, sprung* Edinburgh Reviewers, No. 30, 
from the last inentioued deities, was p. 457 (gee Herodotus, ii. 123), show 
Bacchus or Osiris (ibid). From Pan, Pluto and Ceres may be consider- 
lo the reign of Aiiiasis, there had ^d of the same origin! Latona waft 
elapsed 19,000 years; from Hercules the nurse of Orus (Herod, ii. 166); \f^ 
17,000; from Bacchus 15,000 (ibid, therefore, my reasoning be admissible 
43, 146). These dates; suflicienily re- (Essays on Chronology, p. 90), she 
pugnant to reason and to Scripture, may be taken for the same as Vesta, 
justify our disbelief of the ancient We must reme'mber that /uie/ve nations 

sent deputies to the Amphietyonic 

Diodorus mentions three persons of council of Egyptian origin. SchoU 
the name of Hercules, the eldest of Pind. Pyth. iv. Ii6. 
whom was an Egyptian (iii. p. 145). jp Hesiod we find no traces of these 
Cicero reckons six, and it is obvious superior deities, and several passages 

^ Oi IX r«y SuM^exa Geuv lynovrOf ii. 145, Cf. c. 4S. This iaterpretation of ix (see 
Vslckasnser’s notes), though justified by Soph. Philoct. S84, AfiS, 928 ; Theoc. xxvii.42; 
Thue. vi. 65; Andocides. Orat. i. p. 12S 74 ed. Bekker, &c. is reoderad doubtfiil by 
Herod, ii. 156, and the common usage of ix (especially by Sophocles) in the lease of 
See Eur. Med. 1099, dEsch. Pers. 774, Soph. CEd. T. 235, 1261, Phil. 2t7, 
Thue. V. 20 , Theoc. x. 6, Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 1 1, &c. See also Matthise’s Oreeic GmmnMiv 
sect. 574. 

t Gibbon’s scoff (Hist, of Rome, ch. xv. n. 62) might hive been spared. (See the 
sdqiitsble ooneluiion of Newton's first Chapter on Chrotology. 
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(u Theq^. 453} which are not Cbfli'- 
•iBtent with irijr theory; but Hesiod 
lived about the period at which the 
worship of several new deities had beeo 
already fully established ; he was perhaps 
unacquainted with the origin of bis 
religion, or too vain to confess it. He 
was also a native of Boeotia ; and it is 
manifest that the traditions of that 
country would be corrupted beyond 
measure. It is probable, also, that 
there may have existed a sort of na- 
tional jealousy between his country- 
men, as descended from Phenicians, 
and the other Greeks, who were civil- 
ised by Egyptians. It is cerUin that 
the genealogies given by Hesiod were 
seldom adopted, and considered with 
little respect by succeeding writers. 

The Apollo of Hesiod (Theog. 371, 
vid. schol. Pind. Isthm. v. 1.) was per- 
haps the same as Oriis. The fables 
also in the Iliad (vii. 452. xxi. 441 — 
457) refer apparently to the capture of 
Troy by the Egyptian Hercules (see 
Newton, p. 237) ; otherwise we must 
admit the improbable fact, that the 
Greek conquered Troy, and iliat his 
companions Telamon and Peleus are 
lepresented allegorically by the names 
Neptune antf Apollo (Homer, il. v. 
640 ct seq. Pindar, N. Hi. (il, 1. v. 
44—47, VI. 41—45, &c.) The ac- 
tions of the Egyptian have been fre- 
quently ascribed to the Greek (Tacit. 
Annals, ii. 60. Compare Newt. p. 233, 
and Schol. Pind. S. iv. 87, &c.) and 
such an allegory as we must suppose 
in the last case can scarcely be attri- 
buted to Homer. The two passages 
are considered spurious by Mr. K night, 
for other reasons; and notwithstanding 
my aversion from such a mode of pro- 
ceedure, in this instance I confess that 
1 am inclined to credit him. 

It may, perhaps, prove of service to 
some future inquirer to find a few scat- 
tered facts of some importance in chro- 
nolc^ical investigations arranged alpha- 
betically ; with this view then 1 offer 
the following to your notice. 

'Amazons. Even Xenophon (A nab. 
iv. 4, l6) seriously mentions their bat- 
tle-axe. By considerins them as Egyp- 
tians (see i^h. (Ed. Col. 327 ; Diod. 
Sic. i. 37 f Gibbon, ch. 28, not. 3g ;) 
we may explain the fables about De- 
janira and Hercules (Soph. Trachin. 
Ovid. ep. Heroid), aud perhaps also 
the jests of Aristophanes. Avib. 507. 

Ama. A town of Bceo/ia, 'XHomer, 


II. j9. 507, !)• The scholiast on 
Thucydides, 1, 12, pretends that it 
was afteswi^ catted Chaeronsea ; and 
that there was a city of the same name 
in Thessaly. 

BxgCa^ofiuyuy, Horn. Iliad, ii. 867. 

Spurious.'^ SchoL ThUc. 1, 13. 
Strabo, however, has a long discussion 
on the origin and meaning of the term. 
Thus it is that we learn to despise t^e 
ancient grammarians. 

Ceres. Hesiod mentions A)i/xuTFgof 
xKTfiy (Op. 32, 464, 505; Dies 41; 
Scut. Here. 29O.) The goddess simply, 
(Op. 29ft, 391, 4()3 ;) her parents 
llhea and Saturn (Theog. 463) ; her 
daughter by Jupiter (ib. 912); and, 
lastly, her son Piutus by Jasius (ib. 
969). This author never notices any 
connexion between her and Bacchus ; 
whom he rarely mentions. He tells 
us his parents and marriage v Ith 
Ariadne (Theog. 941,947, vide Horn. 
Od. xi. 822). His name occurs again. 
Scut. Here. 400, in this line, — oix 
Aiuvvarog 

(of 11. xiv. 325), and in a fragment, 
where this line is repeated. 

Ephyre. There were four towns of 
this name (Schol. Pind. v. vii. 53), i. e. 
one in Thessaly (Od. a. 259), *0 Elis 
(Hippias, ap. Schol. cit), in Thespro- 
lia (Thuc. i. 48 ; II. ©.531, /3. 6.^)9), 
and in Argolis (II. 152, 210). The 
last was afterwards called Corinth. 
(Theoc. Id. 28, v. 17, &c.) Thncyl 
dides (iv. 42) calls the inhabitants of 
the city, before the Dorian invasion, 
Corinthians, and says they were a tribe 
of JEolians. See Paterculus, i. 6; Es- 
says oil Chronology, p. 148. 

Homer. Is he entitled to historical 
credit? I answer in the affirmative, 
because it is g>ven to him by the judi- 
cious and cautious Thucydides (see his 
History, iii. 1 13, v. 26, 68, 74), than 
whom we cannot easily find a more 
competent judge (vid. Schol. I'hnc. 
ii. 29). The objections of Laurent 
(Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 82—93) at 
least are superficial in the extreme. I 
cannot think it necessary to refute any 
objection drawn from a poetical epi- 
thet, because it is perfectly well known 
that poets arc allowed to take great li- 
berties in this way, and that our mo- 
dern ones abound in those which are 
grossly hyperbolical. What, then, if 
Homer calls the Hellespont ir\aroy 
and ?*' To draw any conclu- 

sion from this circumstance, appears 
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to me to be absurd* as the writers pro- 
bably thouaht it ingenious. See more- 
over Blomueld* Gloss, in .Xsch. Pers. 
880. 

The antinuity of the Odyssey is cer- 
tain, from the often (Rioted lines (lib. 
ii. 89 et secf.) in which he mentions 
the navigation between the Cyanean 
rocks as impracticable ; for Pindar says 
the passage had been open ever since 
the Argonauiic expedition. (Pyth. iv. 
370, ubi vid. schol.) 

Lynceus, Pindar distinctly makes 
him a contemporary with Talaus, who 
was one of the Argonauts (Num. x. 
21, 22). One scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes indeed supposes that there were 
two persons of the name (Plut. 210) ; 
but the other says expressly that Aris- 
tophanes made him the son of Danaus 
(Iv Aavouert), adding ijTopiav 

AryEiv. 

Median Monarchs. (Ai'.sch. Pers. v. 
765.) The two whom jS^schylns means 
were Dejoces and Phraories. The poet 
omits Astyages and Cyaxeres, for the 
same reason that the modern Persians 
do. In like manner the Chorus, v. 
540 et SCO. preserves a total silence re- 
specting Darius's fatal expedition to 
Scythia. 

Orpheus. What Diodorus and si- 
milar writers ascribe to Orpheus, The- 
opompus (Philipp, ix. np schol. Aris- 
toph. Aves, yO'J) attributes to the 
Boeotian Bacis, and Herodotus (ix. 34) 
to MeKimpus. 

Phtraciay or Corey ra. Thucydides 

mentions the TEjutryoj of Alcinous. 

Psammifichus. The scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Niibes, 397) seems to 
call him Sesonchosis. Strabo (xv. p. 
686) mentions his military expeditions. 

Pharos. Wood, in his explanation 
of Od. iv. 354 — 483 (Essay, p. 65 — 
78,) takes no notice of Thucydides, i. 
104, 6^[jt.u(JkS»o^ niro rn^ VTrsp 

(Poi^ov vo'kmi. The scholiast there 
gives the common explanation of the 
passage in Homer. 

Theseus. The magnificent temple 
erected to him by the Athenians is 
mentioned by Thucydides, vi. 61, and 
most other authors ; the occasion of 
its l>eing erected may be found in 
Aristophanes’s Scholiast Plut. 627. 
The nature of the sacritices, &c. offer- 
ed him was probably the same as of 
those offered to Erectheus (sec Lycur- 
gus Oral. c. Leocrat. p. 217, ed. Tay- 
Gent. Mag. February, 1828 . 
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lorX^ who was manifestly the same as 
Ericthonius. See Herod, v. 82, vin. 
55: Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. IQ$ Dod- 
well’s Tour, vol. i. 347. 

Trumpets. {y\d. Blomf. Gloss. iEsch. 
Pers. 395; Eurip. Trood. 1265; He- 
racl. 830 ; Rhe8.991 ; Eumcn. ^38, ed. 
Well. Soph. Aj. 284, 17. The scho- 
liast tm tne last passage distinguishes 
between the Libyan, Egyptian, and 
Tuscan trumpets. With respect to 
the last he agrees with Schol. Eurip. 
Pheniss. 1393. 

Tyrrheni and Pelasgi, confounded 
Thuc. iv. 109. Callimachus ap Schol. 
Aristop. Aves. 832, 1139. Hesiixl 
(Theog. 1015) mentions the Tuscans, 
and says, the sons of Ulysses were go- 
verning them. The following passages 
of Thucydides refer to the Tyrrheni, 
vi. 88, 103, (of Polyb.) vii. 53, 57. 

Mr. Urban, ^ Feb. \0. 

H aving, in my last communica- 
tion, vo). xcvii. ii. p. 221, stated, 
in addition to my former observations, 
art i. p. 8, that the eclipse mentioned 
y Herodotus, os having terminated 
the war between the Medes and Ly- 
dians, is, in conformity with the stnie- 
tnenis of M. Volney, proved to have 
happened on Feb. 3, B.T'. 62.^», it re- 
sults that the observations of Mr. J. 
Tovey, in part i. 579* do not affect the 
eclipse in question ; us the eclipse Mr. 
Tovey has given a calculation of, is 
totally distinct from the one asserted 
to be the real one. Mr. Tovey says, 
the eclipse he has calculated cannot be 
the one recorded by Herodotus, “ as 
it was in\isible in that part of the 
w'oild where ihe event took place.” 
This may perhaps be admissible; hut 
it clearly docs not justify his inferc'iices 
on the subject, at least wiih respect to 
the time of this eclipse. His preceding 
observations, howexer, with respect to 
the eclipse in question, not having 
been ** total in any part of the earth's 
surface,” may probably he correct j as 
by the conqniiaiion or conslmction of 
the eclipse fur Feb. 3, B.C. 625, it is 
found to have been central and annu- 
lar in that part of Asia where the 
events recorded must have happened. 
The time of the eclipse appears, how- 
ever, from computation, to have been 
at an early hour in the morning, which 
forms an objection to the year 624. 
According to the tables of the astrq- 
iioiner Pingre, quoted by Volney, the 
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eclipse happened on Feb. 3, anno 685, 
at half-past five in the morning ; which 
is at too early an hour. M. Pingrd, 
however, draws the inference, ** that 
the calculations of astronomers, ac- 
cording as they advance in antiquity, 
become less exact, and are liable to 
errors of even a considerable portion 
of time ; whence there is a presumed 
inaccuracy in the construction of the 
tables employed. It is stated by M. 
Volney, that in conformity with cer- 
tain hypothetical observations, there 
has (in the construction of these ta- 
bles) been supposed, in the nodus of 
the Moon, a movement of progressive 
acceleration, calculated at nearly a de- 
gree and half for the year B. C. 625 ; 
and hence the derangement of our 
eclipse ; but this movement of accelera^ 
tion is not a fact, d priori. Jt is only 
an induction drawn from presumed 
facts, and not demonstrated to be true; 
consequently it is a pure hypothesis, a 
fiction'* By rejecting this hypothesis, 
therefore, or by making due allowance 
for it, ** the eclipse is found to be re- 
tarded nearly five hours, and falls about 
ten o’clock in the morning which, 
it may be presumed, is conformable to 
the truth. 

The extent of the eclipse, however, 
which is found by the tables not to 
have been total but annular, admits of 
an objection being raised against it; 
as it may be presumed the darkness 
could not have been so great as it is 
described to have been. It is not, 
however, said by Herodotus to have 
been precisely total, but that tw 

yuxTflt yEvsfrOou, M. Volney 
remarks, ** objections have been raised 
against the circumstance of an obscu- 
rity similar to night, which it is said 
does not even take ^place in total 
eclipses: but what answer can be 
given, if in modern times some eclipses 
have offered incidents of the kind in- 
comprehensible even to the astrono- 
mers who relate them.*’ And **n is 
to be observed that the eclipse is not 
the accessary or embroidery of the fact, 
but the principal fact itself, the occa- 
sional and determining motive of a 
treaty which changecT the political 
state of Asia, and this in the most no- 
torious, molt remarkable manner, since 
a great war was suddenly terminated 
'by one of those celestial prodigies that 
created a Mn|fral terror arouncl ancient 
nations.” oollateral circumstances 
and cojps^uenqM, therefore, ^resulting 


from the eclipse, indicate the year 625 
as the true epoch. By making due al- 
lowance for the hypothesis of a move- 
ment of progresive acceleration ; and by 
applyin^j it to the eclipse of B. C. 585, 
this eclipse, which is found to have 
happened in the evening, will conse- 
quently, if retarded by about 6ve hours, 
be found to have been invisible to all 
Asia ; or exclusive of such allowance 
being made, probably invisible in the 
total character. A quotation is, how- 
ever, given in Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
which assigns the eclipse to the year 
585; and it is stated, “ Wc are cre- 
dibly informed, from the testimony of 
the ancients, that there was a total 
eclipse of the Sun predicted by Thales 
to happen in the fourth year of the 
48ih Olympiad, cither at Sardis or 
Miletus in Asia. That year corre- 
sponds to the year 585 B. C. ; when 
accordingly there happeneefa very sig- 
nal eclipse of the Sun on the 28th of 
May, central as far as Athens, or the 
isles in the Aegean sea ; which is the 
farthest that even the Caroline Tables 
carry it ; and consemiently make it in- 
visible to any part ol Asia, in the total 
character. VVe are not, however, to 
imagine that it was set before it passed 
Sardis and the Asiatic towms, where 
the predictor lived.’* Admitting the 
correction, therefore, of about 6ve 
hours, as stated above, the eclipse of 
D. C. 585 will be found to have been 
invisible at the places mentioned. M. 
Volney remarks, that there being a dif- 
ference of precisely forty years, or ten 
Olympiads, between the years B.C. 
685, and B.C. 625, “ the only conjec- 
ture we can make on this extraordinary 
error of ten Olympiads, is, that some 
chronologer anterior to Cicero, wrote 
the fourth ycat^of the xxxxviiith Olym- 
piad (585), instead of the fourth year 
of the xxxviiith (our real date 625), 
and that his manuscript overcharged 
with an x, led into error Cicero and 
Pliny,” SlC. 

From what has been seen, therefore, 
it is clear, that contrary to the hypo- 
theses of Sir Isaac Newton and the 
majority of chronologers, the assigning 
the eclipse to the year B.C. 585, occa- 
sions such anomalies as are irreconcile- 
able with historical facts ; and that the 
year B. C. 625 harmonizes with the 
facts recorded, and with astronomical 
data. 

The identity asserted to exist on the 
authority of. the Kyropaedia, betvveeii 
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the Kpxares of Xenophon (the As- 

g ages of Herodotus), and the Median 
ariua of Daniel, who is stated to have 
been the son of Ahasuerus, or Ahshou- 
rouik, which A. Z. assumes, may be 
explained by proofs aflbrded from the 
fourth chapter cif Ezra ; viz. that Aha- 
suerus or Ahshouroush is no other than 
Cambyses ; and that Darius Hystaspbs, 
as the successor, was supposed to have 
been the son of Cambyses, and called, 
in the book of Daniel, Darius the 
Mede, the soti of Ahasuerus. 

1 ought, however, to apologize to 
A- Z. for having treated so freely his 
statements on the subject of the Me- 
dian Chronology; but conceiving the 
received system founded on the hypo- 
theses of Sir Isaac Newton, &c. to be 
inferior in critical accuracy to the more 
efficient data given by Volney, formed 
an inducement to enter into a discus- 
sion on the respective merits of the au- 
thorities and hypotheses adduced. 

In my last, vol. xcvii. ii. 222, re- 
specting the two sieges and conquests 
of Babylon, under Kyrus and Darius, 
recorded by Herodotus, the one hav- 
ing happened under Kyrus B.C. 538, 
and the other under Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, in B.C. 507 or 5o6, the re- 
ference should have been (Herod, lib. 
1, cap. 191, and lib. 3, 159.) 

Yours, &c. Qu.*:rens. 

♦ - 

Mr. Urban, Kellington, Feh, 12. 

F ar be it from my wish to attempt 
to derogate from the no doubt 
justly to be esteemed motives of Dr. 
Knox, or of any other individual, in 
their endeavours to promote sound 
learning and religious education, as 
well as to reform any abuses, negli- 
gences, or relaxations, which may un- 
avoidably, through lapse of time, have 
gained an undue and destructive as- 
scendancy in the discipline of our Eng- 
lish Universities. But, notwithstand- 
ing, 1 cannot conceive the severe satire 
and pungent invectives of Dr. Knox 
or others on that subject, merited or 
not, as the most 'conclusive means to 
effect a radical and permanent reform 
in those lungestablisned seats of learn- 
ing. Neither can I induce myself sa- 
tisfactorily to believe, from what is 
stated by your Correspondent, a Sep- 
tuagenarian,*’ that even at that time 
the discipline was so relaxed, the 
mummery in examinations, as well 
public as private, so contemptible, The 


college lectures and exercises so much 
neglected in the University of Oxford, 
the general indolence so prevalent, or 
supposing some irregularities to have 
crept into the order of the institutions 
of our pious founders and ancestors, 
yet that they were such as materially 
to affect the general moral conduct, or 
the nterary attainments of the Then 
rising generation. That in many pr- 
tieulars a reform might be wanting, 
and perhaps, owing to the perpetually 
new improvements which every day 
occur in every species of human learn- 
inj^, may still be a desideratum in all 
scientific and literary establishments, I 
am ready to admit : but that the inci- 
pient alterations in the mode of acade- 
mical lectures and examinations, as 
well as a stricter discipline, first origi- 
nated with Dr. Knox, 1 am by no 
means so fully convinced. Not being 
myself a member of the University of 
Oxford, I am unable to say from per- 
sonal knowledge what abuses might 
have been rectified, or What arterations 
may have been introduced since the 
publication of Dr. Knox’s Essays. — 
But that Christ Church, from the re- 

f ^ulations of which 1 cannot help be- 
ieving that the state of the whole 
University, though per (Taps not abso- 
lutely, yet in a great measure may be 
fairly conjectured previous to his time, 
was not in that degraded state, either 
with respect to learning, discipline, or 
morals, which his writing would lead 
a stranger to conclude, 1 have very co- 
gent reasons for believing. 

1 shall briefly slate a few of the cir- 
cumstances upon which this belief is 
founded, and leave your candid readers 
to draw their own conclusions. 

Your Correspondent observes, at 
p. 203 of your September Magazine, 
that Dr. Knox composed his Essays in 
the year 1777,j and then ostcntaliuiisly 
asks, is not the present ameliorated 
condition of both Universities the con- 
sequence of impoitant reforms that 
have taken place since Dr. Knox. For 
the confirmation of the Doctor’s asser- 
tions with respect to the discipline ami 
literary attainments in the University 
of Oxford, your Correspondent appeals 
with conficlence to his own contempo- 
raries fiom the year 1773 to 1779. 
Neither my own age nor actual per- 
sonal knowledge permit me to decide 
the question. But give me leave to 
state some facts founded upon the re- 
lation %f soQic coexisting members, 
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and from whose authority my former 
representations, whether derived from 
prejudiced sources or not, I cannot 
possibly say, were chiefly collected. 

Dr. Markham (sanctissimum pro^ 
fecto nomen^ et nobis omnibus darissi^ 
mum) bein^ promoted to the arch- 
bishopric ol York, was succeeded by 
Dr. Bagot' in the deanery of Christ 
Church in the year 1777* During the 
three preceding years. Dr. Bagot had 
holden the office of Sub- Dean, and 
with ti, in consequence of the Dean's 
absence with the Princes, the whole 
effective government of the college. 
No man personally acquainted with 
the Bishop does not know that the 
very turn and temper of his mind ex- 
cluded the possibility of remissness or 
laxity of conduct. An anxious perse- 
vering earnestness was to a very re- 
markable degree the predominant fea- 
ture of his natural character, influenced, 
whenever duty was concerned, by the 
most scrupulous sense of religious ob- 
ligation.'* Such was the character of 
the head of Christ Church, which I 
take for granted may fairly be consi- 
dered as the leader and pattern of the 
University of Oxford, at the very pe- 
riod when I)r. Knox published his 
phillipic. It is not, therefore, very 
probable that this very considerable 
portion of that establishment at that 
lime, or even for some time previous, 
sliould have hccii so deplorably defec- 
tive ill literary application or moral 
conduct. Under the able direction of 
this cxemjilary ruler, and by no means 
lax disciplinarian, the college was con- 
ducted from the year 1774 till J7H3, 
when it fell under the guidance of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, a name dear to every 
scliolar, and who is not more cele- 
brated for his deep erudition, than for 
his strenuous exertion in promoting 
every method which cQuId tend to 
ameliorate the condition, literary or 
moral, of all his pupils. The system 
of examinations at the close of every 
term cannot possibly be said to have 
been revived at the accession of Dr. 
Jackson in 1783. “The institution 
is really ancient, hut it must be con- 
fessed that it was in the latter part of 
Dean Markham's time that it assumed 
the efficient.^in which it has ever 
since conti^l^ to retain." Such was 
the state of t|je University of Oxford 
at the .i^nod to which your Corre- 
sponi^t alludes ; and as such it is de- 
pict^ by the (land of .a then tvsident 


member, in nearly his own words, 
and to which he further adds, as “ the 
writer of this paper, p. 5, vol. xc. of 
your Mag. has rested the proof of his 
facts chiefly upon his personal testi- 
mony, his name is communicated to 
Mr. urban herewith.*' 

These improvements then tdok place 
anterior to the time in which Dr. 
Knox first published his animadver- 
sions to the world, and therefore he can 
by no means be considered as the ori- 
ginal suggestor of them. Meaning no 
detraction whatever to the no doubt 
well intended efforts of Dr. Knox ; 
such were the sources from which 
were derived my former conclusions 
with regard to the discipline and mo- 
rals of this learned and long establish- 
ed Institution. 

That a progressive improvement in 
the modes of communicating literary 
as well as scientific knowledge, and 
that consequent reformation of moral 
conduct, has taken place in each of our 
Universities during the last thirty 
years at least, I am ready to allow ; 
but whether in the same extensive de- 
gree as many would wish us to believe, 
I am still unable to decide The num- 
ber of moderately informed students, 
when they leave the University, is 
without hesitation very considerably 
increased during the period alluded to, 
and by this means the general sum of 
knowledge perhaps increased i but 
whether absolute and real learning, by 
which 1 would be understood to mean 
a solid acquaintance with the best mo- 
dern and most refined apd accurate 
writers in literature or sciences amongst 
the ancients, has been augmented or 
not, may, perhaps, still remain a doubt. 
Modern systems of education, corre- 
sponding with v/hat are conceived to 
be modern improvements in arts and 
sciences ; a more familiar and con- 
cise mode of communicating a know- 
ledge of languages, technical symbols 
in promoting sciences, may perhaps 
produce a greater number of candi- 
dates for literary fame, but in vain arc 
we to expect to issue from such esta- 
blishments such literary heroes, such 
honourers to their country and human 
nature, as a Bacon, a Newton, a Locke, 
a Bentley, or a Person. 1 have inten- 
tionally omitted to mention the poets ; 
as their province may more properly 
be conceived to belong more to nature 
than to art. May every improvement, 
however, iu every department of litera- 
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ture and science^ edntinue ta, increase 
in such a measure as to be commen- 
aurate with the exigencies of the times; 
and may every institution for amelio- 
rating the condition of mankind in 
general be so regulated, that by every 
individual member of each, as well as 
by every subject loyal to his- King and 
country, may be conscientiously ut- 
tered an empnatic^orea/. 

Yours, &c. Omicrok. 



H aving lately met vvith some 
remarks in a rather scarce tract, 
entitled, ‘‘Some Passages of the Life 
and Death of John Earl of Rochester,** 
by Bishop Burnet, which seem to ap- 
ply very forcibly to the present times 
and the state of the Clergy in England, 

1 hope that the insertion of them in 
your Miscellany, which has so very 
extensive a circulation amongst not 
only the Clergy but the laity, may 
awaken the attention of both to a se- 
rious consideration of the true causes 
of that prevailing and fashionable dis- 
sent which seems, notwithstanding all 
the boast of ** march of intellect,’^ and 
“ prevalence of serious opinions** a- 
mongst all classes of Protestants of late, 
to be very mischievously withdrawing 
fioin the pale of the Church of Eng- 
land great numbers who were for- 
merly content lo believe that the form 
of their faith was consonant to the 
purest principles of Christianity; and 
that tlie practice of her Ministers was 
both a seal of their sincerity, and the 
effect of the religion of which they 
were the guardians. For let net the 
real friends of the English Church, as 
established at the Reformation, deceive 
themselves by pretending to believe 
that any of those who now conti- 
nually and daily forming separate par- 
ties and societies as religionists (under 
whatsoever pretext, such as minute 
disagreement upon this or that appa- 
rently unimportant point of doctrine 
or discipline), are really and conscien- 
tiously friends to the Establishment; 
nor weakly suppose that the nameless 
divisions and separations into which 
Protestantism is now splitting and di- 
vidihg itself, will not ultimately tend 
to an entire indifference to religion, 
and the introduction of anarchy and 
confusion in the Church. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that, before it be 
too late, some change, and some re- 
formation, be effected' in those abuses 


or negligences, or practices (by wliat- 
ever name they are called), which so 
manifestly tend to weaken the bonds 
of atuichment between chorchnien 
themselves, and between them and 
their ministers. Much may be re- 

3 aired on both sides. Let each yn- 
eavouiPto contribute his mite towards 
it ! With this view 1 respectfully call 
the attention of your readers to the re- 
marks of a reformed profligate, whose 
eminent abilities, not less than his am- 
ple knowledge of the world, recom- 
mend them to public notice. *'A1I 
rofessions have been vitiated,” says 
e, by the knaveries of a number of 
their calling. The priests of the true 
Christian religion have no secrets a- 
mong them which the world must not 
know ; but are only an order of meti 
dedicated to God, to attend on sacred 
things, who ought to be holy in a 
more particular manner, since they are 
to handle the thinmofGod. It was 
necessary that such persons should 
have a due esteem paid to them, and a 
(it maintenance appointed for them; 
that so they might oe preserved from 
the contempt that follows poverty, and 
the distractions which the providing 
against it might otherwise^nvolve them 
in ; and as in the order of the world 
it was necessary for the support of 
Magistracy and Government, and for 
preserving its esteem, that some state 
be used.” So the plentifol supply of 
the Clergy, if well used and applied 
hy them, will certainly turn to the ad- 
vantage of religion: but he said plainly, 
** that there was nothing that gave him 
and many others a more secret encou- 
ragement in their ill ways, than that 
those who pretended to believe, lived 
so that they could not be thought to be 
in earnest when they said it.” “ The 
aspirings that he hacf observed at court 
oUome of ihe'CIergy, with the servile 
ways they took to attain to preferment, 
and the animosities amongst those qf 
several parties about trifles, made him 
often think that they suspected the 
things were not true whicn in their 
sermons and discourses they so ear- 
nestly recommended." *'1 could not 
deny,” adds Burnet, *'but something 
of this inighi be true !” and I publish 
this the more freel)^ to put all that 
pretend to religion, chiefly those that 
are dedicated lo holy Junctions, in 
mind of the great obiigation that lies 
in them do live suitably lo their pro- 
jession^'* 
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Bntf can it be pretended for a mo- 
ment that the same things are not true 
in these our days? that the same ill 
effect is not thereby given by the en- 
couragement of the scoffer and the se- 
paratist ? It is not at court, or in the 
mce for preferment and patronage out 
of it, that the whole miscnief isi found. 
The Clergy, instead of devoting them- 
selves to tneir ministry, and diligently 
waiting upon it, are lamentably dis- 
posed to intermeddle in secular con- 
cerns. One must be a Justice of the 
Peace, and pass half his time amidst 
the brawling and contentious alterca- 
tions of litigation, and the details of 
vice and profligacy. Another turns 
farmer, and “ his talk is of bullocks'* 
and swine. He enters with greedy 
avidity into all the little paltry cabals 
of a parish vestry, and rivals in artifice, 
and sometimes in meanness, those 
whose only excuses for vulgar habits 
and chicanery are a mean condition 
and deficiency of education; whilst 
those who might otherwise have lis- 
tened to his discourses from the pnipit 
with deference and respect, no longer 
entertain such sentiments ; but regard 
the parson of the parish as their rival 
and competkor for the paltry commo- 
dities of traffic, of which, finding that 
they are belter judges than he, they 
thus learn to draw comparisons, as well 
as to make iriferences, not always very 
creditable to his character ns a man of 
sense or as a divine, and almost inva- 
riably look upon him as having de- 
scended to their own level, and usurped 
a trade which does not belong to him. 
There is another class, who with 
loftier views, but not with better feel- 
,ing9, forget the pastoral care in a rou- 
tine of visits, amusements, and diver- 
sions, and becoming sportsmen and 
encouragers of sports, devote their time 
to — any thing out ikose studies and 
those habits which must be. restored 
either by means of entreaty, persua- 
sion, reasoning, reflection, a conscious- 
ness of their necessity, or, lastly, by 
authority, before the Protestant Re- 
formed Church of England, as esta- 
blished by law, shall regain what she 
has alreacly lost, and is daily suffering, 
by the de^y and weakening of those 
bonds of attachment which are essen- 
t^^b^eiw^ ^he Clergy and the laity, 
i^;^e maintenance of vital religion 
amongst them, and the peace and 
unity of the Church. 

•Yours, &c. **L. B. 


Geolooical Proofs of a Univer- 
sal Deluge. — ^N o. V. 

(Continued from p, 34.J 

I N conclusion from Letter IV. (p. 

34) of my proofs from language, 
that all the most ancient nations do 
not reach a higher antiquity than the 
deluge, some evidence from the earth 
itself may be satisfactorv. 

The moral causes or the deluge, as 
stated from Liki, are amplifications of 
the simple brevity of Moses. All these 
evils arose from man's despising the 
supreme monarch of the universe. He 
would needs dispute about truth and 
falshood, and these disputes banished 
the eternal reason. He then fixed his 
looks on terrestrial objects, and loved 
them to excess : hence arose the pas- 
sions. He became gradually trans- 
formed into the objects which he 
loved, and the celestial reason entirely 
abandoned him. Such was the source 
of all crimes; and hence originated 
those various miseries which are justly 
sent by heaven as the punishment of 
wickedness. Ramsay’s Mythology of 
the Pagans, p. 267- 
The Chinese likewise repute Noah 
to have been born in the province of 
Xensi, which, excepting Sisan, is the 
most westerly, and therefore the nearest 
to Mount Ararat, of all the districts of 
China. Here on the Mount of Chin 
he appeared immediately after what is 
called the division of time, which 
coincides with a deluge which is de- 
scribed as flowing abundantly, then 
subsiding, and thus separating the 
higher from the lower age of mankind. 
Mariinus, i.2l. LeComj)te,311. Asiat. 
Res. ii. 37f). 

Among the numerous theories of 
Geologists, it*'hns by some been sup- 
posed that the earth in its first forma- 
tion consisted of a hollow snace in its 
centre, containing water, and of a shell 
or erpst 5000 miles in thickness for its 
surface ; but Whitehurst (p. 36') is of 
opinion, that as quiescency is an essen- 
tial requisite to the union of similar 
substances, and therefore as the central 
parts of the chaos were more quiescent 
than those nearer to the surface, we 
may thence infer that the laws of affi- 
nity began to operate sooner in the 
central parts than in those near the 
surface ; therefore, it seems repugnant 
to the laws of nature, that the central 
parts should consist of water only, and 
the exterior of a shell or crust. He 
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furthier supposes the earth to have been burnt matter^ that the sea washed the 
enveloped by water, for it was without feet of these mountains until the sub- 
farm and void, and darkness prevailed terranean fires began to operate^ at a 
over the waters ; the chaos was an uni- period of the most remote antiquity, 
form pulp ; as the separation of the The Giant’s Causey in Ireland rises 
solids and fluids increased, so the tides 600 feet above the Atlantic, is com- 
would increase, and remove the solids posed entirely of lava, and yet no crater 
without order or regularity: hence the nasyet^been discovered ; but we have 
sea became unequmly deep,* and these instances in England of hot springs at' 
inequalities increasing, ** the dry land Bath, Buxton, and Matlock, which 
appeared.” Such Whitehurst conceives derive their temperatures from subter- 
would be the consequences necessarily raneous fires, although there arc tio ex- 
arising from the chaotic state of the isting volcanoes or craters. Still, corn- 
earth, and its co-existence with the munications are obviously opened be- 
sun and the moon ; hence the primi- tween distant parts of the souterain, 
live islands would be formed by the which produce effects more or less 
flux and reflux of the tide. violent. The dreadful torrent of boil- 

But, however ingenious this may ing water, which in XTbh poured forth 
appear, it is necessary to compare it from the crater of Etna, Happened at 
and all other propounded systems, with the time of an eruption of fire and sea 
that of Moses, the first geologist. He shells, as it were an union of the two 
states (Gen. i. 9) the separation of earth oceans of melted matter and water! 
and sea to have happened on the third Steam exceeds the force of gunpowder 
day, when the ear tn produced all, or as 14,000 exceeds 500! Sec White- 
was ready to produce all its herbs and hurst, 112-113, who ascribes these 
fruits; and be/ore the sixth day had ex- effects to the expansive force of steam, 
pired, it was capable of receiving living generated in the bowels of the earth 
cattle to feed on its vegetation, and the by means of subterranean fire I Hence 
foot of man to tread its soil, and give may no doubt arise the cause of the 
names to its numerous productions, undulation o f the waters, and thcearth’s 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes are uneven surface ; and th^ mountains 
the offspring of a very subsequent pe- and vallies consequent to the great ca- 
riod, when the earth had become pro- taclysm of this object of Nature. The 
ductive of its superficial benefits, and globe thus burst into numerous frag- 
subjccted to its interior properties, and ments destructive of its antediluvian 
when probably the whole mass, dis- regularity ; as soon as the eruption had 
turbed by the universal disruption of subsided, the waters fell to the centre 
the deluge, became heterogeneous in and to hollow parts, and left bare the 
each part to the other, and was at fragments, so that the high lands stood 
length broken up by the commotions above the rest, which serves to account 
of heat and steam theretofore confined for mountains, fissures, creeks, islands, 
and pent up, and by natural operation seas, and rivers. This confusion how- 
seeking vent for their power. The ever was such as not to aflect the 
depths were thus broken up. It is earth’s rotundity, or revolution on its 
obvious that the same operations of Na- orbit round the sun, or to obstruct the 
ture might be repeated, had not these periods of time allotted for them ; all 
left suen openings from the interior to the unevennesses on its surface, which 
the surface as those of Vesuvius, Etna, appear great to the limited capacity of 
Kamschatka, and other places on the the human mind, are still but small, 
earth, and likewise those submarine in comparison or efl'ect with the im- 
eruptioiis which navigators have de- mensity of that wonderful system of 
scribed with needful caution, and which which it forms but a small part ! 
are concurrent testimonies of divine Moses does not afford the least inti- 
inercy, that such a visitation as the de- mation of any convulsive eruption of 
luge should never recur 1 the globe, but that the earth would be 

Sir W. Hamilton staled that there is destroyed with man for his iniquity i 
no virgin soil to be found near Vesu- and the mode of effecting this min 
vius. He does not doubt that it took was by a flood of water, which was the 
its rise from the bottom of the sea. reason for an ark to be constructed for 
The whole plane between that moun- the preservation of a small remnant, 
tain and those behind Caserta, which Gen. vii. 11. 
is the best part of the Campania felice. By foiling a fiiiffer through a sheet 
is, under its good soil, composed of of paper, at any distance,, the cleva- 
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lion rising above the smooth surface, 
the crater of a volcanic mountain, is 
apparent ; and fay conceiving a subter- 
ranean fire to roll on below it, either 
.bursting through or proceeding until it 
meets with some obstructions powerful 
enough to retard its progress, or some 
void space to exhaust its impe|^s, the 
process of such an operation as this 
may be readily contemplated. The 
undulations of the earth's surface is 
shewn, and the end where it subsides 
may be conceived. Ravines, fissures, 
falls, cataracts, and promontories, are 
thus exemplified. 

Michel 1 proves the compressibility 
and elasticity of the earth, not gene- 
rally noticed, by the vibration felt in 
atiy house when a carriage passes near 
to it, or under a gateway, and thus 
eteeples and towers will be made to 
vibrate several inches. This greatly 
extends the evidence of the undula- 
tion of the earth by reason of subterra- 
neous steam. 

If Moses could ever be supposed by 
philosophers to have written without 
inspiration, it must then be accorded 
that his traditional history was correct, 
from the geological evidences which 
the earth has produced, and is {iroduc- 
4ng in all parts ; and from Shein, who 
’saw the flood, and was afterwards con- 
porary with Abraham, &c. 

Rain accompanies storms ; and, as 
the causes productive of rain did not 
exist before the flood, Whitehurst has 
ehewn that therefore there could not 
have been any rainbow until after 
the deluge had created those causes. 
P. 176. 

The earth, after the waters had sub- 
sided, must have been, according to 
Whitehurst, a pulp or mud, which is 
the primary state of all our alluvial 
lands. Mud and sand left and deposited 
on the shore as the sea recedes, and 
there, by careful embankment, inter- 
mixed with manure and vegetable 
^arth, is known to become a very va- 
luable acquisition to the adjoining 
estate to wnich it is thus annexed. 

’ However various are the opinions, 
and remote the researches of philoso- 
phical geologists, yet in one point they 
:ttll concur with Moses (Gen. i. 2), in 
^the origin of waters, and that these had 
thie, principal operation in the work of 
thd deluge, which is consistent with 
several passages in the Scriptures. Gen. 
i. 2, vii. l l^^s. xxiv. 2, 2 Pet. 3, 5, 6. 
And ’ recently 


has shewn (Gent. Mag. Dec. 1823, p. 
^ 97)9 that there must be water at the 
centre of the earth, pervading (he 
external shell, by ** the dip and action 
of the needle, which proves the ex- 
istence and operation of a fluid which 
seems to extend through all space.’* 

Many remains have been found in 
the earth which were wholly unknown 
in subsequent periods, which may au^- 
thorise a principle that the antediluvian 
world was more universally inhabited 
than the postdiluvian state of Nature. 
Whitehurst, p. 1()0. The confusion 
is thus proved by finding fossils, shells, 
and marine exuviie on the summits of 
mountains, which had been embedded 
in the antediluvian earth, in the ca- 
verns, and below the depths of the 
ocean, and were thus disturbed from 
their eternal rest ! 

Whenever these have been disco- 
vered, rents and disarrangements have 
been observable in the several strata of 
fossil bodies, which disturb their re- 
gularity, and which have evidently 
been produced by some mighty con- 
vulsion. But the strata themselves, 
which contain such fossil bodies, must 
necessarily have existed before this dis- 
arrangement. Therefore, whether that 
cofunlston was produced by the deluge, 
or whether it preceded the deluge, for 
in either case the result is the same, 
the fossil remains, which constitute 
those strata, must have existed anterior 
to the deluge, and consequently cannot 
be the eflecls of it. Cuvier admits 
this to he a proof of its universality. 
See his Theory, s. 34. “ With this 
conclusion agrees a most rcniarkahle 
fact, which (adds Faber’s Disp. i. 124) 
perhaps on no oihcr principle can he 
satisfactorily accounted for. While the 
fossil relics of beasts and birds, and 
fishes, and vegetables, exist to such a 
stupendous amount as to form even 
whole tnasses of secondary mountains ; 
no proper fossilled portion of the hu- 
man suhjcdi ha$ ever yet been detected 
ill the midst of this multitude of animal 
and vegetable solids. Now, when we 
consider the millions who perished at 
the time of the universal deluge ^ so ex- 
traordinary a fact is surely most unne- 
countable, if we adopt the hypothesis 
that fossil remains are the consequence 
of the deluge, for in that case we shall 
be obliged to admit that while innu- 
merable atiimals which were then de- 
stroyed, are dally found in a* fossil state 
throughout every part' ^^f the globe. 
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the human ipectes alQiie» with a strange 
exceplipn lo a general rule, eiilirely es- 
caped rossilisation." Cuvier argues that 
this fact furnishes A strong proof that 
the extinct races, which are no>v found 
in a ibssil state, were not varieties of 
known species, since they never could 
have been subjected to* human in- 
fluence; and he affirms, upon an exa- 
mination of those found in the gyp* 
sum and quarries about Paris, that not 
a single fragment of them has ever be- 
longed to our species. Likewise, thoSe 
at Pavia, and at Cerigo : and he con- 
cludes that the human race did not 
exist in the countries in which the 
fossil bones of animals have been dis- 
covered at the epoch when these bones 
were covered up. Ibid. p. 30. 

The discovery of not only fossil ani- 
mal bones of enormous size, oii tlie 
banks of the Ohio, but likewise a 
plough ()0 feet underground, two wells 
surrounded by brickwork, unknown 
to the native Indians, and many coins 
not now lo be deciphered, beneath a 
large stone aiMistick, about four miles 
from Bubloii, indicate an early occu- 
pation by people acquainted with ihe^ 
arts of polished life and agriculture in 
that part of the globe, and tends also 
to prove, if thtw must lUJl be adduced 
as evidence, of something of higher 
date, at least are additional testimonials 
to the posbihility of the emigration of 
the lobt ten tribes of Palcbtine after the 
revolt under Jeroboatn. 

Cuvier adds, p. 3(i, after all, phi- 
losophers arc only agreed on one point, 
which is, that the sea has changed its 
place; and this could never have been 
certainly known, but for the existence 
of extraneous fossils.’* 

All the various &ubs(ances of which 
the main body of the earth consists, 
are disposed in Strata. Such a dis- 
position of things would naturally be 
the result of nothing but the seitle- 
ineiit of (hose bodies in a disbolved 
state, through such a fluid as water. 
If they fall through a dry fluid, as air, 
they will settle in the same confused 
state as at first ; but, if they subside 
througli water, they settle more or less 
in parallel strata. 

It requires 20 or 30 times the quan- 
tity of water to earth, to make this 
layer-like subsidence tolerably apparent 
even in the mixture of but three or 
four bodies. The quantity of water 
required must have been immensely 
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great, and the whole body of tlie earth 
must have been dissolved to its very 
elements, -or priinogenial ''atoms, to 
produce duch an assortment of strata.' 
Catcott on Del. 268 . ^ 

This, therefore, proves the delfige to 
have been universal ; but it has been 
said Aiat the Chinese advocate the opi- 
nion of a partial deluge both in China 
and India. See Univ. Hist, i, 204. 
The certainty and universality seem to 
be the mok prevalent doctrine in all 
parts of the world. 

The great difficulty of reenneiling 
the ancient dates between Pagan and 
Christian, is now seen and deeply felt 
to arise from the effects of their my- 
thology and consequent superstition. 

It would Indeed have been happy if 
mythological fables had never been liandccl 
down to us ; because it is very evident that 
they have occasioned many errors among, 
writers wlio were not always able to weed 
out falsehoods from truth ; and often ware 
induced to lay hold of what pleased their 
own fancy, rather than whatssas conformable 
to truth ; besides other evils, which oven 
tlic true revealed religion of Ood has not 
shaken off in hut too many places at this 
time.*' Parspu's Jnphet, 45. 

Indeed, mythology has been as de- 
structive to science as Mahomctanisni 
lias been to civilisation. Gciit. Mog. 
for October 1827, p. 347. 

Mythology seems to derive its whole 
system fiom tradition and poetic ima- 
gery. These have obtained far loo 
high an ascendancy in the course of 
early education and classical study, and 
therefore greatly disserve the more im- 
portant cause of divine and philosophi- 
cal truth, from whatever source I shall 
not now stay to enquire ; but these 
cHbrts of imagination have an attrac- 
tion which excites more enquiry and 
attention ihap the graver branches of 
revealed religion; they are dressed in 
all the charms of beautiful narriUivc, 
and the music of flowing niunbcis ; 
the memory very soon learns to drink 
deep from the Castulian spring, and to 
become a willing votary to the aerial 
dance of the Muses in all ihetr seduc- 
tive graces. The assiduities of study 
are devoted to the luxuries of Ana- 
creon, the voluptuous orgies of Sc^un- 
dus, of Horace, and Catullus ; and the. 
merit of apt allusion, and the coliaiioti 
of numerous editions in order to cor- 
rect a lascivious ode, au epithet, or a 
letter ill some inerciricioiis versiiica- 
lion, hnve l.ecu Chconragcd hv the 
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gravest of the chairs of learned profes- 
sorsy while ihe verities of Holy Writ 
have been limited to a comparative 
few, urged either by a thirst for more 
^ important knowledge, or looking for- 
ward for eminence and patronage from 
their highest sources. If educllion is 
closely examined, it will be made to 
confess that far more care has been 
taken in all her forms, to inculcate the 
mythological monsters of an extravagant 
wife, than to impress the accuracy of 
Scriptural Chronology, or the superior 
sublimity of Moses, the piety of David, 
or the sanctity of the prophets ; and 
this wrong bias has left us almost in ig- 
norance of their highest strains of sub- 
ject and composition ; and a cold dis- 
taste for the more eminent discourses 
and writings of the Son of God and 
^is Apostles! This wrong bins has its 
ruinous effect in subseouent life, when 
the precept, the fulfilment, and the 
certainty of holy promises, and the 
realities of divine things, would other- 
wise have obtained their ascendancy, 
and more generally operated to prevent 
scepticism, to put down infidelity, and 
to cultivate in the mind the vineyard 
of redemptitJh. 

Bp. Law (Consid, 29(5-7) notices 
the same effects at the Advent of 
Christ ; “ the founders and supporters of 
religious institutions among the Gen- 
tiles had nothing but some empty ap- 
paritions of their idle deities, or more 
uncertain talcs and blind reports to 
build upon ; some of them ill devised 
by themseUes, others in great part 
copied from true Scripture history or 
primitive tradition ; hut all so strangely 
abused and blended with each kind of 
vice and folly, to comply with the 
general corruption of mankind, and 
suit them to the several tastes and tem- 
pers of particular coiinlYies, as at length 
rendered the whole little else than a 
compound of absurdity aud immora- 
lity. Such were the circumstances of 
the heathen world, when Christ ap<^ 
peared to put an end to all those lying 
vanities, and turn men to the living 
and true God, by introducing a system 
of religion suit^le to such a oeing, 
and which would lead to the love and 
likenes^^^f him." 

' i shiyl bare plose the publication of 
mjTjl^otes qn this very interesting sub- 
ject ;• probatily the work for which 
t^ey were made, Hhongh ^''omipleted 
for vq? private study, will never make 
its public appearance, but xny pursuit 


Will be satisfied, if what has been 
here intimated' of its contents should 
lead any of your readers to 'see the im- 
portance more effectually of verifying 
dates in the earliest history of mankind : 
and if the great work from St. Maur, 

L’Art de verifier Lcs Dates,*' now 
continued to the close of the reign of 
Geo. 111. under the direction of the 
Marquis de Courcelles, was more con- 
sulted, a considerable correctness would 
be acquired by writers of that class. 

A. H. 

Mr. Urban, Cor^, Jan, 28 . 
WJ HETHERanycoinswerertiinteil 
TV in Ireland previously to the ar- 
rival of the Danes, is a question which 
has engaged the attention of many wri- 
ters. With the arguments on either 
side, which will be found at length in 
Simon, Ware, Pinkerton, Ledwich, 
&c. it is not now my intention to in- 
terfere, but I shall confine iny observa- 
tions to the specimens of the Irish 
coinage which have descended to us, 
and 1 think it will appear that not one 
which has yet been uiscovered, can be 
assigned to a period earlier than the 
beginning of the Qth century, at which 
time the Danes 8rsi invaded Ireland. 
Let us first, therefore, examine those 
coins which bear ihe name of a prince, 
and then, by a comparison with them, 
we shall be better enabled to fix the 
period of the more rude and unintel- 
ligible. 

Ifarus. 

The earliest coins which can be as- 
signed to any Irish prince, are those of 
Ifarus. No. 34 of Simon, No. 24 of 
Mr. Duane's plate, and No. 8 of the 
editor to Simon's ^ditional plate, be- 
long to this* King; and exclusive of 
the interest excited by the coins them- 
selves, they are valuable, from the 
means they afford of distinguishing 
those of the Sihtrics, the first of whom 
was a contempoiiary with this prince. 

The coins of the Sihtrics Ure nu- 
merous anePof great variety, and I 
think were struck at three distinct pe- 
riods. The best and most anthentic 
records relative to Ireland mention 4 
Sihtrics ; the 1st arrived it) Ireland 
about the year 853 ; the second reigned 
about 50 years after ; the 3d began to 
reign in 989 , and the 4th in 1035. 
To the Ist Slhtric probably belong 
those coins pf rude workmanship on 
which the name Sihtric Is found, but 
executed in a very imperfect manner. 
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and the legends on the reverses not 
capable of interpretation. Their ex- 
treme similarity to those of Ifarus, \vho 
reigned at the same time, makes it 
highly probable they belong to this 
prince; of this kind are No. 23 Simon, 
No. 7 of Mr. Duane's plate, and Nos. 
b, 6, 7, of the Editor’s additional plate; 
on the two first a lude hand is found 
in two quarters of the cross on the re- 
verse, and the same figure occurs on 
most of the coins of Ifarus, but is never, 
1 believe, found on those more perfect 
and intelligible coins which not only 
resemble the Irish ones of Ethelred II. 
but bear in many instances the same 
moneyer’s names; there is one coin, 
indeed, which would appear to render 
this arrangement not quite so satisfac- 
tory ; it is No. 9 of the Editor’s addi- 
tional plate, and belongs to Domnald, 
whose coins bear so strong a resem- 
blance to those of Ethelred as to make 
it certain they were minted in some 
part of his reign. This coin has an 
ornament behind the head exactly si- 
milar to that on Nos. 5, 6, 8, ot the 
same plate, and would almost incline 
one to believe that all these coins were 
minted nearly at the same time ; but 
this 1 think cannot possibly be, as all 
liistorians date the arrival of Ifarus, 
and the 1st Sihtric, at about the middle 
of the 9lh century, more than 100 
years before the time of Ethelred and 
the 3d Sihtric. We must therefore 
conclude, that this ornament was copied 
by the nioneyer of Domnald, from the 
more early coins of Ifarus and Sihtric I. 
1 do not know whether we can dis- 
cover any coin which can with proba- 
bility be ascribed to the 2d Sihtric. 
The appropriation indeed of some of 
the coins above attributed to Sihtric I. 
is not so satisfactory as to render it 
certain that they belong to that prince; 
and if they do not, 1 think they be- 
long to Sihtric 11. 

The coins of the 3d Sihtric are very 
numerous, and the appropriation of 
several of them ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, by their similarity to those of 
Ethelred 11. struck at Dublin, and 
many of them by the same moneyers, 
such as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 25, 25, 
28, of Simon, and Nos. 4, 5, 6, of Mr. 
Duane's plate. No. 12 in Ledwich’s 
Antiquities of Ireland, 1 think, also 
belongs to this prince, as it must have 
been minted alK>ut the same time. 
They generally' bear the moneyer's 
name and place of initilnge, in the 


style of the English coins, whilst the 
reverses of Ifarus and the 1st Sihuio 
are completely unintelligible, and 
perhaps were never intended to form 
any distinct legends. It may be also 
remarked, that those of the 1st Sihtric 
and Ifarus, and the other coins of the 
same date« even when in a perfect state, 
seldoip weigh more than 15 or l6 
grains, whilst those of Sihtric III. and 
the contemporary coins of Ethelred 
and Domnald, generally exceed 20 
grains, and often 24. The coins of 
Sihtric IV. arc very rare : ihc only ones 
published, which from their types ap- 
pear to belong to him, are No. 27 of 
Simon, and Nos. 7» 14, of Ledwich, 
which are similar to some of Cnut and 
the Confessor, both as to the types and 
the word ON. before the name of the 
town, which first occurs on one or two 
coins of Ethelred, but it is to be found 
on all the coins of Cnut and the Con- 
fessor. 

The above distinctions will, I think, 
be found to decide the reign of most 
coins bearing the name of Sihtric; 
there are a few, however, which it will 
perhaps be not easy to arrange. 

Domnald. 

I am unable to add any thing to the 
conjectures of different writers as to 
who this prince was. Simon and Pin- 
kerton being of opinion that he was an 
Irish prince, whilst Ledwich contends 
that he was King of the Isles and of 
Man ; with the latter opinion 1 am 
rather inclined to coincide. Some of 
those coins were minted at Dublin, 
but as that ciw was then in the pos- 
session of the Danes, it is rather more 
likely that a DanUh King of Man 
should have coins minted inere, ilian 
one of the native Irish princes. 

There is another coin, No. l.> of 
Mr. Duane's plate, which bears the 
name INIDFKD REX D in a very 
plain and legible manner ; no prince 
of that name I believe is to be found 
m the Irish annals, hut as those re- 
cords are very imperfect, we have no 
reason for supposing that such a prince 
did not exist. From the. letter D at 
the end of the legend, it is probable it 
belonged to a Danish King of Dublin, 
and seems to have been minted be- 
tween the reigns of the 3d and 4ih 
Sihtrics. 

Of the other ancient Danish or Irish 
coins hitherto published, not one can 
with any certainly be appropriated in 
any particular prince ; inoecd the only 
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ones which bear any thinf^ like a legend, 
are Nos. 18, Ip, 20, of Simon, and 8,, 
Q, 21 , of Mr. Duane's. The three first; 
appear to have been struck by some 
of the Irish princes about the time 
ofEihelredll. The words MDI NO, 
MITIMNI, MIDIN, which appear 
on them, probably denoted the petty 
kingdom to which they belongeo, but 
what that kingdom w'as 1 am unable 
to conjecture. Mr. Simon says, it was 
Meath. No. 18 bears evidently the 
name DIRMOD, the letters being 
transposed ; and No. 20, AEDRIIX, 
the three first letters of which were 
perhaps intended to express the word 
Aodh, a name common to many of the 
Irish princes ; and the other letters the 
w’ord Rex. No. 21 of Mr. Duane’s 
plate, bears a strong resemblance to 
the coins of Athelstan; and the legend 
on the obverse was perhaps intended 
fnr an imitation of the words EDEL- 
STAN REX TO BRIT, as that of 
No. 14 in the same plate was evidently 
intended for an imitation of one of 
Ethel red II. Neither of these coins 
seem to be blundered, but they were 
robnbly struck in either England or 
reland by ignorant artists, who only 
sought to imiutte the general appear- 
ance of the coins from which they 
corded. 

The rest of the coins published by 
Simon, Snelling, &c. are incapable of 
any attempt at interpretation ; and al- 
thoi^h from their close rcseinblance to 
the Danish, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo- 
Norman coins, the period of their 
mintage may be pretty nearly assigned. 
No intelligible legend is to be found 
on them, and perhaps with re.s|iect to 
most of them, none was ever intended. 
It may also be noticed, that those of 
rudest fabric are by no means the most 
ancient; those struck in imitation of 
the coins of Cnuf, Edwa.rd the Con- 
fessor, Harold II. and the Anglo-Nor- 
man princes, being in general tne worst 
executed, as we find in the instances 
of Nos. 12, 31. 32, 33, lfi2, l66, l67; 
Simon, 7, 9, 10, 11; Snelling, 22, 
23 of Mr. Duane's ; and 1, 2, 3, of 
the Editor’s plate; whilst those struck 
about the time of Ethelrcd II. and 
Sihtric HI. are certainly the best exe- 
cuted. Those before that time are few 
in number, bt)t «re not inferior to those 
of the lUh apd 12th centuries; and as 
it is amongst tlie earliest coins of this 
class ihut any attempt must be made to 


discover specimens of a coinage pre- 
vious to the invasion of the Danes, let 
us examine those whose types appear 
the most ancient, and for that purpose 
1 think may be selected Nos. l6|^17» 
24, of Simon; 8, 12, of Snelling ; I7» 
19, of Mr. Duane’s ; and No, 4 of the 
Editor’s plate, as they only bear types 
which do not occur on the coins of 
the same or subsequent periods to that 
of Ifarus and Sihtric 1. Nos. 1 6 and 
17, of Simon, bear on the obverse the 
rude figures of beasts, not unlike those 
on the British coins, and Anglo-Saxon 
sceattas, which would incline us to 
suppose they might have been struck 
before the year 800, did not their re- 
verses resemble those of No. 22 of Mr, 
Duane’s plate, and No. 11 of Snelling, 
w’hich are evidently copied from those 
of William Rufus and Henry L In- 
deed, it is highly probable, that in 
many instances the rude Danish and 
Irish workmen may have copied the 
obverse and reverse of the same coins 
from two coins of very different dates, 
and that whilst one side presented a 
British or Anglo-Saxon type, an Anglo- 
Norman one irnght be found on the 
other. The reverse of No. 24, Simon, 
may have been copied from Nos. 10, 
11, of Offa ; but the head bears so 
strong a resemblance to those on the 
Danish coins, as to make it far more 
likely it was struck by them ; besides, 
the reverse is not unlike some of those 
of the Williams, and Henry I. 

The reverse of No. 8 of Snclling’s 
first additional plate, seems to be a rude 
copy of the obverse of Nos. 34, 3i, 3(), 
of Off’a, iind that of No. 12 a copy of 
Coenwulf,No. lb, orCiolwulfl. No. 1, 
Ruding, but the reverse of the latter is 
also like No* 20 of Cnnt, and No. 32 
of the Oonfessnr; and the cross on the 
reverse of the latter, and the heads on 
both, hate greatly the appearance of 
being of a much later date, and 1 think 
it far more probable they were struck 
in the 11th century., 

Nos. 17, ig, of Mr. Duane’s, were 
evidently minted at the same perio<l ; 
the reverse of the former bears a strong 
resemblance to those of Offa, Nos. I, 
2, 3, 4; and the two large annulets 
make it still more probable it was 
copied from those coins ; the three 
dots under the head on bpth coins are 
to be found on No. 2 of Offa, but the 
heads are nearly the same as those on 
most of the Danish coins ; and llie 
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cross on tht reverse of No. IQr has a 
more modern nppearance. The ontj 
coin now to be noticed is No. 4 of 
tlie Editor’s additional plate. This coin 
bears jnarks of very great antiquity, 
one side being very like the reverse of 
Berhtulf» Plate 29, No. 25 , lluding, 
and the other like the reverse of Coen- 
wulf, Pi. 6', Nos. 16, 17. Berhtulf 
began to reign in 840, and died in 852, 
the year before Sihiric, Ifarus, and 
Anlaf, are said to have arrived in Ire- 
land ; and as the first invasion of the 
Danes was several years before the 
reigns of Coenfwulf and Berhtulf, it is 
evident this coin must have been struck 
after their arrival. In my opinion, 
however, no Irish coin, if it is one, aS^ 
yet published, bears marks of greater 
antiquity than this; for as to Nos. I, 2, 
3, of the last additional plate, which 
the Editor calls coins of the Qth cen- 
tury, the reverse of the two first appear 
copied from the Conqueror's, PI. 1, 
No. 5 , Ruding, and the 3d from one 
of Stephen’s types, Ruding, 2d SuppU. 
PI. 2, No. 9 ; It will, I think, there- 
fore be admitted, as highly probable 
that all the Irish coins published by 
Simon, Stielling, &c. were minted since 
the arrival of the Danes. I have seen 
several different from those published, 
particularly some like No. 1 Sncllitig, 
which seems copied from a German 
coin of the PImperor Henry II. 1002; 
and also some like the sceatia in Rud- 
ing, PI. 2f), No. 1, but none which 
appeared older than the middle of the 
9th century; and until such are disco- 
vered, we must, I think, conclude that 
no such coinage ever existed. It may 
be here observed, that many writers 
have considered the cross on coins as a 
proof that the people who struck them 
must necessarily have berti Christians; 
but this I thiuK by no means follows, 
for as most of the very rude coins were 
struck in imitation of the better exe- 
cuted ones of other nations on which 
the cross was exhibited, it is very 
naiural that badgeof Christianity should 
have been also copied by them. It 
may be also remarked, that many of 
the coins above noticed, were perhaps 
not minted in Ireland, but were struck 
by the Danes in the Isle of Man, and 
other places. 

The coins struck in Ireland after the 
arrival of Henry II. now demand our 
attention, but these I leave for the 
subject of another letter. 

Yours, &c. John Lindsay. 


Mr. tJRBAir, . Fel. i. 

T he ioterestinz account of twelvt 
Platters, Trenchers, or Roun- 
dels," in your December Magatine, re- 
minded me of a similar set in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Doyle, and her sister 
Miss Clark, of Dqwnham, Norfolk. As 
an accoint of them may assist in throw- 
ing 'some light upon their use, I am 
induced to attempt a description, hav- 
ing been allowed the loan of them by 
the kindness of their owners. 

These Roundels are twelve in num- 
ber, and vary a little in size; four are 
rather larger, and one smaller than the 
remaining seven. The box which 
contains them measures nearly seven 
inches in exterior diameter. The lid 
has been ornamented, and vestiges of 
gilding still remain ; the pattern consists 
of eight black circles, tne two nearest 
the centre one are simply connected 
by straight lines ; no other device can, 
from age, be now discerned. 

The centre of each plate is occupied 
by four lines of poetry, which com- 
mence with vermilion capitals ; the 
other letters are black, some of them 
are very complicated and curious. The 
ground appears to have been covered 
with a yellow varnish. The legend is 
inclosed by two circles of vermilion, 
which are surrounded by an orna- 
mented wreath, about an inch, and 
quarter wide. This is finished by a 
border of gold, diversified with black, 
and edged with a dull red. 

The fanciful border of one is com- 
posed of eight (lowers, resembling blue 
bottles; four blue, striped with white, 
are on one side, and four white, striped 
with vermilion, on the other; tlie eye 
of each is black and gold, with a spear- 
shaped pistil. The calyx is vermilion, 
spotted with yellow, and supported by 
two green leaves ; these (lowers arc 
joined by curionsly twisted love-knots 
in vermilion. 

The Legend is — 

Godc's proiiidence is ironnderfull : 

Hee shewes hym-selfe mooste mercifcll : 

In all our wuies defending us, 

And by his grace, amending us." 

Another is ornamented with four 
flowery, resembling lilies, which have 
two large leaves of vermilion, and a 
golden uud, shaded sanguine," and 
edged with black in tl\e centre; siji; 
green leaves, divided by a love-knot, 
are between the (lowers. 

** The mis«ne of everye mann, 

Through Satan's guile by syon begann : 
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But Christ vouchsafe man's thrala to ai- 
Bwage : 

His power siipprest old Satao's rage." 

Mulberries appear to adorn a third 
roundel j at the top, bottom, and each 
side, are two of gold, divided by black, 
supported by two green leaves, and a 
triangular -shaped stem of verinilion, 
spotted with yellow ; on the right side 
are two white mulberries divided and 
seeded with vermilion ; two mulberry 
leaves, terminated by a twisted knot, 
ajre between the golden fruit. The 
left side corresponds, except that the 
mulbernies are blue, divided and seeded 
with white. 

** Death ouer us possest suche power 
That mesnes he sought us to devourc. 

But Jesus Christ did set us free, 

To whome all praise rand thanke give wee." 

A variety of flowers ate presented in 
'a fourth; three at the top, and three 
below, resemble the heartsease; the 
upper white one is striped with ver- 
milion, with black in the centre, and 
on each side is a vermilion flower. 
The lower heartseases are yellow, with 
a white one between them ; the sides 
are filled up with four white straw- 
berries, spotted with red, and having 
blue cups aifd green leaves. 

** In that we haue the world att will : 

And take delight to follow yll : 

Neglecting all his holye word : 

Agaii^t ourselves, we whet a sword." 

Oak-leaves, and twelve acorns, de- 
corate another roundel ; the cups and 
leaves are green ; three acorns are in 
each division ; the middle one is gold, 
** shaded sanguine;" the two upper, 
and left side, are vermilion ; the lower 
and the right side are yellow. 

Iff thou bee poore hold content : 

Itt is a crose which God hath sent: 
Remember Job, a man most just, 

From stailie seat cast dovine to dust." 

A sixth has twelve large flowers, 

{ )laced three together, and united by 
arge and much intertwined knots of 
vermilion, and supported by green 
leaves. Xbe centre , flowers, resembl- 
ing periwinkles, are blue, with an eye, 
rcueved by white, gold, and black; 
they are executed with spirit ; the up- 
permost jflpwer has two white ones ad- 
joining It,' the lower two yellow; all 
are. similarly shaped. The flower at 
«aeh is between two of vermilion, 
whicliji are striped with gold, and tulip 
Muiped. * 


<< Tlie world is vajne, and all therein : 

Yea, man is vyle, because off synn i 
Yet Jesus Christ redemed all# 

To death, and liell, that were in thrall." 

The upper group of another plate 
consists of a golden flower, reseidhPiiig 
a double daisy, marked out by blac^ ; 
on each side is a white periwinkle, 
divided with vermilion, the eye gold, 
crossed with black lines; two lanceo- 
lated green leaves nearly meet over 
the golden flower; from their sulk 
proceeds a yellow flower, seen side- 
ways, and resembling a convolvulus 
touched with vermilion ; the lower 
group is the same, except that the peri- 
winkles are blue, picked out with 
white; the sides are filled with large 
and spreading knots. 

** Itt is not wealth to haue at will. 

That can us keepe, and saue from yll : 
Gode’s grace ytt ys, w<=>‘ worketh that. 

Let us reioice therefore there at." 

The wreath round the legend of an- 
other is very curious. Four tulip- 
shaped flowers are the most prominent 
ornaments ; their cups arc gold and 
black ; two shaded green leaves on 
each side of a while one, inclose two 
yellow petals, spotted with red; be- 
tween three rises one of vermilion, 
which is finished by blue, striped with 
white. On one side arc (bur wliitc 
strawberries and leaves, and a flower 
or fruit, composed of stripes of red, 
while, blue, red, blue, and yellow ; 
through this the stalks of the straw- 
berries appear to twist; the other side 
Cor responds, except that the straw- 
berries are blue. 

“ To love to lyvc in peace and ease. 

The Lord of life doth muche displease : 

Yet suche as lacke, and comfort crane, 

Thy healping hand in hazard haue." 

Four tulips, and eight buds, decorate 
another roundel ; the cups arc black 
and gold ; two green leaves, divided by 
a wdiite one, inclose a yellow interior 
spotted with red, which is surmount- 
ed by three red and two blue petals. 
The buds are similar, except that gne 
blue petal terminates them. The stalks 
are, as usual, vermilion, and twisted. 
The legend is — 

** Loue euery man, owe noo man grudge : 
God sitts aboiie as soueraigne Judge: 

Hec seeth all thiugeS, ahoue, belowe : 

And euery where an eie doth throwe." 

Four similar tulips, each separated 
by twin strawberries and green leaves, 
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with whlte^ form the ornament- 
ed wreath of another -plate. 

Looke ere thou leape, and use y' eies: 
Else ihalt j” shewe thyself unwise : 

The symple sort with counsalle aid : 

Thus ought thy talent out hee laid.'* 

Another roundel is adorned by four 
varied groups, connected by triangular- 
shaped knots ; the upper centre flower 
resembles the double daisy, and is gold 
and black ; on each side is a vermilion 
periwinkle, picked out with yellow, 
having u gold and black eye, and sup- 
ported by a green leaf. In the lower 
group the periwinkles are blue, divided 
by white; on one side they are yellow, 
and on the other white, striped with 
vermilion. 

The holle ghooste doth sanctifie, 

Suche 08 in faithe dou fruitifie. 

The wicked still waxe worse and worse. 

And runn into Code's heouie curse." 

The two flowers, resembling tulips, 
which ornament the smallest' of the 
set, are much larger than upon any of 
the others. A calyx of vermilion, 
spotted with yellow, and having black 
and gold in the centre, supports a large 
cup of yellow, spotted with vermilion; 
this is terminated by two blue petals, 
edged on one side, and spotted on the 
other with white; next is white with 
two stripes of vermilion, and a very 
brilliant leaf between, of gold, ** shaded 
sanguine a large oak-leaf is on cither 
side; on llie right and left are two large 
buds of white, with gold and black 
cups ; the white petals divide, and shew 
a yellow interior, spotted with ver- 
milion ; the buds are separated from 
each other by a red strawberry, and 
from the oak-leaf by a blue one. 

** A day ther ys, whan oirshall ryse. 

Out of their graues, in wondrous wise : 

The elect of God longe for that day : 

Come, come, O Christ, come soone we say." 

Yours, &c. E. P. 

Mr. Urban, . Retford, Feh, 1, 

T hat Mr. Wilkins’s bo% and plat- 
ters (described by C. W. C. in 
your December Magazine) are not 
unique, 1 can confidently answer; Ist. 
from having in my possession the box 
with platters, hereafter described ; 2dly 
from having in S^tember 1811, seen 
at a Museum in Kendal (Westmore- 
land), a similar box and platters, which 
were then called Queen Catherine 
Parr’s Doilcys ; and 3dly, from *a pas- 


sage in Whitaker’s Loldis and El- 
mete,” p. 182*. 

With respect to the tradition about 
Queen Catherine Parr’s Doi leys, which 
1 saw at Kendal, 1 ought to have ob- 
served (bat she was born in that town, 
in a tastle now demolished, and that 
in the parish church there is an altar 
tomb for her grandfather Sir William 
Parr. My Own set 1 purchased at a 
sale of the eflects of the celebrated Dr. 
Lettsom, where it was catalogued (if I 
remember right) by the name of Queen 
Klizaheth^s Doileys. The plates arc 
twelve in number, made of sycamore 
wood, and contained in a circular beech 
box (just capable of holding them), 
which measures in exterior diameter 
exactly six inches, in interior diameter 
five inches and one-cighth, and in in- 
terior depth one inch. The figures on 
the box are entirely effaced. The plates 
are so much thinner than Mr. Wil- 
kins’s, as tp lie without pressure within 
the box, are very light, slightly convex 
on the upper side, and are five inches 
in diameter. 

The exterior rim of the ornamented 
side of each plate is plain, and of the 
width of three-eighths of an inch, but 
divided into two portions by a red line. 
The residue of each plate consists of a 
roundel (as Mr. Whitaker calls it) or 
centre, whereon are depicted various 
ornaments and scrolls (or ribands), 
with Scripture texts (in old English 
characters) upon them, of which the 
initials and places of reference are in 
vermilion, but the texts are in black. 
The roundels are incircled by illumi- 
nated, fanciful, or arabesque borders 
(on a dotted or pin ground), all dif- 
ferent, variously coloured and gilt, of a 
width scarcely ever exceeding one inch 
and two-eighths, and joining to the 
exterior rim. • There being no nume- 
rical or other marked order, 1 shall 
take them as they rise. 

1. On the roundel, three portions of 
fancy flowers, partly gilt and partly in 
colours (connected ny a green riband 
in th^ form of a knot) ; and below on 
a strait scroll, ** Be merye, and do well.” 
Eccl. 3. The roundel is surrounded 
by a border of four knots, and four 
fancy flowers, in red, green, and gold. 


* Our Correspondent here refers to n set 
of Roundels, formerly belonging to the 
Artbington family. It was one of the seve- 
ral sets oescribed in our Msgazine in 1784 i 
see vol. 1.Z1V. p. 407. 
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t. On the rouii4el, a shrub consbi- 
ing of tvro blown dowers, a by, and 
two leaves (ftreen, red, and gold). On 
the scroll One love another earnestly 
from the harie.*’ 1 Pelr. 1. The whole 
encompassed by a rich border of alter- 
nate ^rns, oak-leaves, and lovts- knots, 
the acorns gilt, their husks green, and 
their leaves green and red. 

3. The roundel is charged with a 
flower having large red bushy petals 

, (pahlygilt) on green stalks. The scroll 
below, Sweare not at all ; Let yo' 
communycacyon be yee, yee.^naye, 
naye.” Math. v. 36. The whole sur- 
rounded by four white flowers of the 
wild ranunculus species (having the 
anthers gilded), and four intricate 
knots sotiKthing resembling the collars 
of SS. 

4. On this roundel is athrcc-headed 
flower of the strawberry kind (the fruit 
gikled), arising iiom green sUiIks and 
leaves, and having on a riband Speake 
evill of no man,’* Tile. 3 ; surrounded 
by a faciful border, rej}resenting some 
creeping flower of the strawberry kind 
(partially gill), whose petals, green 
leaves, &c. are connected by bandages 
of three folds (one red, between two 
yellow). 

5. Upon the roundel a nondescript 

1 )lant bearing fruit and flowers (the 
alter gilt), each issuing from a red 
calyx } and a scroll, ** Let not the 
aonne go downe upon your wrath,*' 
Eph. 4 ; the border composed of four 
fanciful figures, resembling flowers, 
with green and gold iea\es, &c. con- 
nected by knots. 

6. In the roundel, upon a stalk, a 
single flower, having petals like wild 
white roses, and gilded fruit. Upon a 
rlbsltid twined about the stalk, ** Feare 
God, honor the kynge.'’ 1 Pete. 2. 
The whole encircled .by four flowery 
ornaments of red, green, and gold, con- 
nected by true-love knots. 

7. In this roundel is a fanciful flower 
(white, green, and gold], with gilded 
fruit upon a single stalk, whereon is a 
label, •* Let all that call upon the 
Lorde depart from wyckednesse," 2 
Tiinolhe. 2; surrounded by a sort of 
wreath'of fanciful flowers (red, green, 
and gold), connected by branches. 

8. Within the centre is a fanciful 
flower of ihrep branches (gold, while, 
and yeUo#)^ with the petals red, and 
; above, a scroll with 
tftil iHieifiptiion, Let us do good unto 
‘all taen," Galat/ 6 . The centre is 


stjirrounded by four non-descript flowers 
(gold, yellow, green, and red) between 
bold true-love knots. 

In this roundel, a flower upon a 
stalk, the petals »old and yellow ; the 
calyx (in four divisions) green, with 
two large leaves (yellow on the outside, 
veined and stalked green, and green 
within), over a scroll, containing 
** Whatsoever ye do in worde or dede, 
do all in the name of our Lord Jesu’’ 
(but with no reference); the whole 
surrounded by flowers like heartsease 
(six in number), and four red buds, 
each in a green calyx of three divisions. 

10. The roundel is charged with a 
small flower within a yellow knot, 
spotted with green. Underneath is a 
riband bearing this text, Love God 
all thy lyfe long.” Eccl. 5 ; and is sur- 
rounded by non-descript flowers (gold, 
red> yellow', &c.), divided by knots. 

1 1 . The inner circle has three roses 
connected by a knot; the two outer 
red and white (the calyx of each green), 
and the middle rose red, edged with 
gold. On a scroll over the knotted 
stalks, “ Uepente and turne to God, 
and to the righle workes of repentance,” 
Acts 26. This inner circle is within 
a border of knots and fanciful yello^v 
flowers (the middle petals partly red, 
and partly gilt), having leaves of alter- 
nate purple and green. 

12. On the roundel, a human skull, 
below which is the scroll “ Set an 
order in thy house, for thou shalie dye 
and not lyve,” Esaie 38 ; surrounded 
by a rich border of four flowers ; the 
upper and lower yellow inside (partly 
gill), and blue out, with a green calyx, 
seeded gold, and tw'o large spreading 
serrated green leaves. Those on the 
sides have each three blue flowers and 
two red pods, opening and discovering 
yellow edges and gilded seed. 

Your Correspondent is perfectly right 
iQ his supposition that the characters 
in which the mottos are written, as 
well as the quotations themselves, are 
at least as old as Elizabeth ; but it be- 
comes certain that they are older than 
James, by all those quotations being 
from translations of the Bible prior to 
1611, of which 1 am in possession of 
several; i. e. Years I537i IWg, 154g 
(Matthew’s); 1 54g (Taverner's); 156*2, 
166s (the Bishops'), and its three next 
editions (of 1669, 1572, and 1574), 
also 1584, 1588, and the Geneva of 
15Q5 ; and 1 can assure C. W. C. that 
ten of the texts he has copied from 
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Me. Wilson's platters, are word for 
word from the Bible of 1537 (called 
TynUarai but supposed to be the joint 
production of Tjrndal and Coverdale), 
and six other of those texts are from 
early translations, a very little irans~ 
posed. 1 shall be happy if this infor- 
mation proves to be of any service to 
Mr. Wilson or his friend. I. H. 

Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 
(Continued from p. 21.J 

T he Favourite slqop was taken by 
a French squadron in January, 
1 ^ 06 , and in the following month the 
Furet brig-corvctte of 18 guns, was 
captured by the Hydra frigate. 

After the Cape of Good Hope had 
surrendered to the British forces, as 
mentioned before, the Dutch colours 
were still hoisted for some months on 
the forts and shipping ; deceived by 
which, the Volontaire French frigate of 
40 guns, entered Table bay early in 
March, and was immediately captured 
by the British squadron. 

In Marcli, the Pique frigate cap- 
tured two French brig-corvettes, of 
l6 guns, off Porto RicO; also a Spa- 
nish brig of 12 guns, in November. 
The Rcnommde frigate captured a 
Spanish brig of 18 guns, in April ; and 
ill the same month the Pallas frigate 
took a French brig-corvette of 14 guns, 
and drove two of 20 , and one of ](j 
guns, ashore, in or near the river Gi- 
ronde : and the Sirius frigate took a 
French ship-corvclte of I 9 guns. 

The following advance of pay was 
established by order in Council, dated 
23d April, namely: . Per diem, 

s. d. 

Admiral of the Fleet - - - 10 0 

Admirals - -- -- -- 70 

Vice-Admirals ----- - 50 

Rear-Admirals ----- 36 

C'aptains in the actual command 
of ships of the 1st to 5th rates, 
inclusive - -- -- -- 30 

Captains and Commanders of 6th 
‘ rates, (ire-ships, and sloops of war 2 0 
Lieutenants of all rates - - - 10 
Per mensem. 

Pursers, Gunners, Boatswains, and 
Carpenters of ships, whilst in ac- 
tual commission - . . - 6 0 


Able Seamen - -- -- -40 
Ordinary ditto --'-----20 


The Greyhound frigate of 32 guns, 
and Harrier sloop, cruising in the Java 
seas in July, fell in with the Pallas, 
Gent. Mao. February ^ 1828. 
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Dutch frigate, of 36 guns; also a ship 
of about 800, and another of about 
500 tons, the two latter belonging to 
the Dutch East 1 ndia Company, armed 
for war, and richly laden witn suices, 
the produce of the Moluccas. A Dutch 
corvette was in company, and took 
part ill the engagement, which lasted 
40 minutes; but she, and she only, 
made her escape. Captain E. Elphiii- 
stone commanded the Greyhound, and 
C^tain Troubrldge the Harrier*. 

The Niobe frigate captured a French 
brig>corvette, of ]6 guns, in July; and 
in the same month. Captain Lavie, of 
the Blanche, of 38 guns, took the 
Guerriere, French frigate, mounting 
50 guns, after a sharp contest of 45 
minutest; and the Mars, of 74 guns, 
captured the Rhin, French frigate, of 
40 guns. In the following month, the 
Anson and Arethusa frigates fell in 
with the Pomona Spanish frigate of 
38 guns and 12 gun-boats (each car- 
rying a 24-pounder), near the Moro 
castle, on tne island of Cuba ; and 
after a close action of 35 minutes, 
the frigate struck. Three of the gun- 
boats blew up in the course of the ac- 
tion, 6 were sunk, and 3 driven a-shore 
on the breakers. The castle, iiiount- 
ing 16 thirty-six pounders, from which 
red-hot shot were fired, exploded.— 
Captains Charles Brisbane and Ly- 
diard commanded the frigates 

In September, the Bclleisle, Bellonn, 
and Melampiis, captured 1 /I mpctueiix, 
a French ship of 74 guns, at the mouth 
of the Chesapeak, where she had run 
a-ground, in endeavouring to escape, 
and was burnt by the British. She 
had carried aw'ay her masts and rudder 
in a gale of wind a few- weeks before. 

In the before-mentioned month, a 
squadron of His Majesty’s ships, cruis- 
ing ott’ Ushant, captured Le President, 
French frigateg of 44 guns; two days 
previous to which u squadron, which 
was under the command of Commo- 
dore Sir Samuel Hood, fell in with a 
French squadron, consisting of five 
frigates and two corvettes, the former 
crowded with troops; and after consi- 
derable resistance, four of the ships 
were captured, viz. L of 46, and 3 of 
44 guns, all remarkably fine frigates, of 


* See Gazette of 4tli April, 1807* 
t See Gazette of 29 July. — Captain 
Lavie was knighted on his arrival in England 
with his mizG. 

X See Gazette of 29th November. 


^eMoirs 0/ the Royal Navy, 
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which we think will bear us out in 
agreeing wiih Mr. Crompton as to the 
purity and intelligence of his Xiord- 
ship’s head and heart; and the work 
itself abounds with instances conhnna- 
tory of his benevolence. 

Kemhk's Hamlet, ** 1 know that it is 
vain to expect uniform and imvaryin^excel* 
lence in any human performance — < every 
part cannot be best;' but 1 think the de- 
fects of his Hamlet outweigh its excellen- 
cies. He is 6nica1, laborious, stiff, and un- 
natural, perpetually hunting after new mean- 
ings in his author, by pointings and em- 
phases different from those commonly re- 
ceived (which, in my opiniim, nineteen 
times out of twenty are right), and seems to 
dread nothing so much as to be deemed a 
servile imitator of Mr. Garrick. I have seen 
the last mentioned gentleman pliiy HamhU 
which he did very differently from Mr. 
Kemble : if Mr. K. is right, G. was wrong ; 
but I confess I incline to G— . Novelty 
is the tgTzif faluiis which leads Kemble 
astray : servility in copying is bad ; even 
Garrick at second-hand Churchill declares 
to be intolerable ; but shall a man abstain 
from a mode of speaking or acting merely 
because it has been used before ? 

* In vitium ducit culpae fuga si caret arte.* 

Ml. Kemble displays more ingenuity, in my 
mind, than taste or Solidity of judgment. 
He has many tricks to raise claps, and one 
particularly, which 1 cannot but reprobate, 
of pausing ^ where there is no pause in the 
sense, in order to give the subsequent words 
more force and effect." 

Quan'els Jrnm trivial causes . — “ It hath 
frequently been remarked that very seiious 
quarrels have often oiiginated from very tri- 
vial causes : this appears to mo not at aP 
wonderful ; hir in smaller mutters we expect 
that our authority should be immediately 
conceded to, and tlic less important the 
thing is, the more is our pride hurt from 
the consideration of not being able to pre- 
vail in what is of little moment : whereas, 
in matters of greater importance, we do not 
expect that our opinions ^hould be impli- 
citly deferred to, aud are more ready to al- 
low to others the privilege of judging for 
themselves. 1 do not remember to have 
met with this observation any where, and 
therefore should be glad to know whether 
you think it just ; and also if you have seen 


* “ Upon this ground of criticism, which 
I cannot but think extremely just, how much 
must we condemn the taste of the present 

day ? I confess the frequent pauses, which 
it is now the fashion to interpose, are to me 
most. hateful. Surely it is of the j^cneral 
nature of strong passion to vent itself in 
words, aqd not to he for ever making a haltf 
iu^der to iwaA-e a face,** • 


the thought, and where ; for at present, be 
it wrong or right, I believe to be deprofnio^ 
but 1 know one is sometimes deceived in 
this respect, and takes that for original 
which is really borrowed, though it is en- 
tirely forgotten from whence." 

Fielding equal to Johnson, — “ Fielding was 
certainly a very great master of human na- 
ture ; he ranks very high in my estimate : 
far, far above Sterne : as a moralist he may 
be compared with Johnson ; I mean for 
knowledge of the human heart, and 1 am 
yet to be convinced that he yields to him ; 
perhaps to few writers in the language. The 
first indisputably is Shakspeare " 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. “ When I was 
last in town 1 dined in company with the 
eminent Mr. C. of whom 1 did not form a 
high opinion. He asserted that Or. John- 
son originally intended to abuse Paradise 
Lost, but being informed that the nation 
would not hear it, he produced the critique 
which now stands in the Life of Milton, 
and which he admitted to be excellent. 1 
contended that Dr. J. had there expressed 
his real opinion, which no man was less 
afraid of delivering than Dr. J., that the cri- 
tique was written con amore, and that the 
work was praised with such a glow of fond- 
ness, and the grounds of that praise were so 
fully and satisfactorily unfolded, that it was 
impossible Dr. J. should not have felt the 
value of the work, which he had so liberally 
and rationally commended. It came out af- 
terwards that Dr. J. had disgusted Mr. C — . 
Ho had supped at Thralc’s one night when 
he sat near the upper end of the table, and 
Dr. J. near the lower cod ; and having re- 
lated a long story which had very much de- 
lighted the company, in the pleasure result- 
ing from which relation Dr. J. had not 
(fioin his deafness and the distance at which 
he sat) participated, Mrs.Thrule desired him 
to iC'tell it to the Doctor. C com- 

plied, and going down to the bottom of the 
table, bawled it over again in Dr. J.’s ear : 
when he had finished, J. replied, * So, Sir, 
and this you relate as a good thing at 
which C— - — fired. He added to us, ‘Now 
it was a good thing, because it was ahfiut 
the King of Poland.' Of the value of the 
story, as he did nut relate it, I cannot 
judge ; but I am sure you will concur with 
me that it was not therefore necessarily a 
good thing because it was about a King. 1 
think J.'s behaviour was indefensibly rude, 
but from the sample I had of C— *s con- 
versation, I am led to 8us})«ct that J.'s cen- 
sure was not unfounded." 

43. Bismark's Tadics and Manoeuvres ttf 
Cavalry, IVith Notes and Plates, Jiy 
Major N. Ludlow Ueam'udi, 8t'o. Lon- 
don, j 827 . pp.390. 

HOOKS oil inilitaiy practice are of 
very auciciil origiu, traiislaLioiis of what 
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<wcre written by Greek or Roman au- 
thors being more agreeable to the ages 
of chivalry, than works of any other 
description. Nor were the clergy to 
whom learning was confined, more 
urged to produce works of this descrip- 
tion, by the wish of rendering them- 
selves agreeable to rich Barons, than 
induced by their own semi-martial 
character. As, however, the consti- 
tiUion of European armies in the mid- 
dle ages differed on account of the feu- 
dal system from that of the Greeks and 
Homans, such translations su^ested 
original treatises, which shouM com- 
bine with practical instructions rules and 
regulations for accomplished knights. 
Hence sprang “ L’OrJene de la Che- 
valiie’’ of the thirteenth, ‘‘ Les eta- 
blissmentz des Chevalerie*’ of the four- 
teenth, and Knynhthode and Ba- 
tayle” of the fifteenth century. These 
were followed by books less chivalric 
and more tactical, the form of which, 
notwithstanding the changes of wea- 
pons and maiKKUvres, may be traced 
in Sir Henry Torrens’s, alias Dundas’s, 
the King of Prussia's instructions. 

The work now before us is a trans- 
lation of General Count Von Bismark's 
Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry, to 
which is appended a new system of 
manoeuvres by the same author, both 
pans accompanied by the translator’s 
observations in the humble form of 
notes. These are indeed most highly 
VfiliKible to miiiiary men, full of en- 
tertaining matter for historical readers, 
and even those who are wholly unre- 
stricted by 

“ Helm, oT plume, or panoply.” 

The utility of unticpiarian studies is 
beautifully illustrated by this treatise; 
the Count having attempted to trace 
the art of war, as connected with ca- 
valry service, from the earliest ages; 
and we see the advantages evidently 
possessed by the annotator from having 
pursued the same line more critically. 
Ilence it is that this production, so 
intimately blending the utile and the 
dulce, strongly demands the notice of 
an antiquarian review. 

In 171)8 Lloyd published his Mi- 
litary Rhapsody,” and in that he 
amusingly tells us, that he once asked 
an eminent military bookseller in Lon- 
don why he did not reprint Vegetius, 
to which was answered, ** that he was 
afraid it would not repay him the pa- 
per, print, and advertisements, as very 
few of the British officers read piofes- 


sional books, except a few of the ar- 
tillery.” We almost fear that if Eger- 
ton was now asked the same question, 
be would have nearly the same pro- 
pelling causes to reply totidem verlis, 
and hence we are not a little astonish- 
ed to see a military Major start for the 
prize or authorship. Well, if officers 
don’t read, it is at least evident that 
some of them write, and if they write 
not to be read, we must at any rate 
acquit them of any auri sacra fames. 
Reputation alone must be their recom- 
pense, and they content 

« to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper.” 

Not that we mean to insinuate there 
is any uncertainty as to the ultimate 
destination of Major Beamish's pro- 
duction ; for there is a military library 
formed at the Horse Guards; and 
though we are not quite clear whether 
this may not be subject to the remark 
that it is not sufficiently public, yet 
this valuable treatise has this chance 
of falling under the eye of the higher 
powers. The Translator, who called 
forth all his literary attainments in oid 
of his penetrating iudgment, must have 
been aware that he marched on a for- 
lorn hope, and therefore shut out dis- 
tracting doubts by his consciousness of 
the stale of military intellect and oc- 
cupations. Still we think too highly 
of this publication to dread that we 
might light our pipe with an advanced 
guard of heavy lancers, or see our ounce 
of tea contaminating a division of skir- 
mishers. We do hope that, though 
gradually, yet the tempora mutantur 
has actually taken place among the 
officers of the British army, and even 
those of the Cavalry, who have more 
of finery to attend to. 

Having thus premised the little va^ 
lue which is attached to military pub- 
lications in England, more particularly 
by those for whom such works are in- 
tended, we shall proceed to show by 
the instance of tiie volume in ques- 
tion, that they are not only of the first 
importance to professional men, by in- 
forming them of the improvements in 
tactics made by other nations, and 
hence enabling them to belter their 
own system ; but to historians and an- 
tiquaries, who, with all their zealp 
have not the paramount advantage of 
instruction from actual warfare. 1 iiese 
latter would gladly trace the variations 
ill the art of war consequent upon the 
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' advances of science^ knowing them to 
be the auxiliaiy cause of the ekvation 
of kingdoms, or the destruction of em- 
pires; and while we admire the feel- 
ing that has induced Major B. to im- 
prove the information of his brothers 
in arms, we acknowledge, as is his 
due, the key which he h^as pftsented 
to us for such investigations. 

Count Bismark has traced the his- 
toiy of cavalry” through what he re- 
gards its five epochs, and this occupies 
sixty-seven pages; but like Mills in 
his History of Chivalry, he has dis- 
dained the minute details by which 
the. persevering Antiquary can alone 
arrive at those decisive results which 
become so many tests of accuracy; and 
fancied that extended periods are com- 
prehensive views. Here his Translator 
comes upon him unawares, having 
mapped every inch of ground, cuts off 
his stragglers, makes a judicious charge, 
or pours in a well-directed fire. Thus 
we are told, “ the Knights were com- 
pletely armed, and rode what were 
called war horses, which were also 
covered with armour of iron plates.*' 
On which the note observes, “ This 
tactical arrangement of centuries gene- 
ralizes facts to too great an extent ; en- 
tire plate armour did not make its ap- 
pearance until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and chain armour 
first became covered with plates at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.** 
Again, These men of iron carried a 
long strong lance armed with an iron 
head, a sword, a dagger, and pistol ; a 
battle-sword five feet long, which hung 
at the saddle, and a mace (battle-axe, 
hammer, or hatchet).’* On this the 
translator remarks : 

The author has not been provided with 
correct information as to the offensive arms 
used by the cavalry at .this period ; the 
men-at-arms did not carry pistols before the 
middle of the sixteenth century : the long 
sword termed wyn-brot, bread-earner, as 
well as arming-sword by the English, was 
worn at the side, the shorter one called 
estoe, hung at the saddle bow : the greatest 
length of tile former was three feet and 
three quarters, as is clearly shown in Skel- 
ton's Illustrations ; see also the representa- 
tion of Louis Xll. in Montfaucon's Mo- 
narchie FrBu9aise. In addition to these, 
either the macei the battle-axe, or hammer 
(martel de fer), was carried.*’ 

The Count asserts that 

The Esquires or armour-beAers follow- 
ed as | kj^d of second rank— as seconds to 


their knights^ whom they assisted in battle, 
and brought them fresh arms and other 
horses, when the former became unservice- 
able, or the latter were killed, without di- 
rectly fighting. 

** The translator has been unable to find 
any authority for this statement; and the 
descriptions of all battles which took place 
during the period alluded to would seem to 
lead to a different conclusion.” 

^ He therefore examines such autho- 
rities with critical acumen, making 
reat use of what has been produced 
y “Mr. Nicolas, in his most minute 
and valuable description of the battle 
of Agincourt,’* Dr. Meyrick’s work, 
and Skelton’s engraved Illustrations of 
Ancient Armour; and in a lengthened 
and elaborate note, proves that “ the 
mistake of always considering Esquires 
in their original office of armigeri or 
armour-bearers, is common to many 
writers who have treated on this sub- 
ject, and arises from a confusion ol 
historical periods, which they will nut 
endeavour to arrange.” 

These specimens, by no means the 
most interesting of this portion of the 
work, will, we trust, be sufficient to 
awaken a curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with the whole. We shall 
now show that it is cnually entitled 
to attention as a book ot practical uti- 
lity. He advances, after much argu- 
ment, weighty reasons why the house- 
hold troops should not wear armour; 
and adds : 

** But if our gallant Life-guards are des- 
tined to be secured in steel, at least let 
their defences be of more convenient, if not 
of more elegant, construction. At present, 
when decked with the cuirass, those really ' 
fine men all appear kujnp-hackad. Let the 
modern beck-plates be compared with those 
of ancient times, and it will he* observed 
what care has been taken to preserve the 
graceful form of the human figure. But it 
is to the breast-plates that attention should 
be particularly directed, as those worn by 
the Life-guards are highly defective ; their 
want of saliency renders them of little use 
in resisting musquet-shot.” 

Pie then compares them with those 
of the time of Henry VIII. and shows 
how inferior they are not only in this 
but other respects. 

The follov/ing note is full of pithy 
and important matter : 

** The British Cavalry ought to be the 
best heavy cavalry in Europe ; but until the 
rage for heavy hussars and light lancers has 
subsided, and attention is directed to per- 
fecting the heavy cavalry, little improve- 
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ment can be enpeeted in thii branch of our 
service. It Is perhaps not generally known 
that the horse appointments of what is call- 
ed in England a hussar, exceed in weight 
those of a heavy dragoon, and that conse- 
quently in those regiments of hussars where 
the men average at or above 1 9 stone (which 
is the case in some regiments), the entire 
weight of a hussar in marching order is 
greater than that of a heavy dragoon. This 
inconsistency will best appear from the fol- 
lowing statement x 

St. lb. os. 

Weight of horse-appointments, 
arms, &c. of a private of hus- 
sars, in marclilng order, averag- 
ed from Bth and 1 5th hussars 7 9 1 

Suppose hussar to weigh ..1900 

Total in marching order 1.9 9 1 

Weight of horse-appointments, 
arms, &c. of a private of heavy 
dragoons, averaged from Ist 
dragoon guards, 6‘th dragoons, 
and 9d dragoons .... 6‘ 7 1 1 

Suppose heavy dragoon to weigh 12 6 0 

Total in marching order 18 13 11 

Hence wc finil this persevering offi- 
cer obliged to tell those who should 
know belter, that “a long coat will 
not make a heavy dragoon, nor a short 
j.icket a hussar.’’ 

'Fhe note which points out the ab- 
surdity of leaching dragoons infantry 
manoeuvres, places the subject iu so 
ludicroii*; a |)oint of view, that wc can- 
not avoid giving it nearly cniire, as a 
lunne bouclic for our readers : 

‘‘ The system pursued In our service, 
though not quite so absurd as that of the 
French, is certainly very objectionable. An 
illiterate John Bull, or a clamcal Kerry boy 
enlists, let it he supposed for the dragoons, 
having been previously inveigled into this 
loyalty by the recruiting serjeant telling him 
that he is always to ride on horseback. He 
procecfls to drill with his eyes and ears open 
for instriictirm, and both indeed are neces- 
sary to the comprehension of the varied lec- 
tures which he is destined to receive. The 
riding-master tells him to turn his toes in 
(* toes up and turned in'— military equita- 
tion) ; the drill corporal tells him to turn 
them out (< the toes a little turned out, so 
that the feet may form an angle of about 60 
degrees' — position of the soldier on foot) ; 
the adjutant cautions him to keep six inches 
from his neighbour (' six inches from knee 
to knee’ — Dundas’s Cavalry Regulations); 
the scijeant-major Insists upon his touching 
him (* taking up his touch and dressing at 
the same time —Sir H. Torrens's Infantry 
Regulations) ; the captain orders him to 


form squadrons major to form kiMap 
Uonf So that between cavalry and infantry, 
squadron and battalion, neither the patience 
of John, nor the Latin of Pat, can enable 
them to comprehend auch antagonistic in- 
struction.'* 

The Major is a decided advocate for 
the lance, as the proper weapon of 
heavy cavalry ; and in this opinion we 
fully coincide. He says. 

Lancers should constitute the standard 
cavalry of England; no nation possesses 
such materials for their formation — no na- 
tion possesses such means of bringing them 
to perfection ; if solid squares of infantry are 
ever to be penetrated by cavalry, it is to be 
performed by lancers ; not, however, armed 
with such weapons as they use at present, 
but with a lance of sufficient length to over- 
come the infantry bayonet, which, thus op- 
posed, would be no longer formidable.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following valuable advice : 

It is not to be supposed that the rou- 
tine of parades, or the mechanical practice 
of drill, though carried to the greatest ex- 
tent and perfection, can ever enable an offi- 
cer to command a regiment of cavalry, or 
even a smaller body, with any advantage. 
The circumscribed limits of field-day tactics 
call for no greater exertion of intellect than 
may be reasonably expected from any pri- 
vate dragoon, who has learned to know his 
right hand from his left ; and the extent of 
instruction being thus confined induces the 
greater part to believe that further informa- 
tion is unnecessary. The English service 
in time of peace affords little means for the 
improvement of a cavalry officer. Dundos 
has already administered to him a quantum 
suff. of theoretical instruction, and fie looks 
forward to absolute war as the only illustra- 
tion of those duties whose minutest details 
he ought to have been previously made ac- 
quainted with. Yet England does possess 
ample means of affording instruction; and 
although not so well circumstanced fur that 
purpose as many of the continental coun- 
tries, contains miwy situations suited to the 
extended movements of troops and the full 
exercise of practical manoeuvres. The an- 
nual reviews at Berlin afford the best school 
of instruction for a cavalry officer which is 
to be mot with in any country ; the autumn 
drill, indeed, of the armies of all the Oer- 
inan States must be viewed by every mili- 
tary man with advantage.” 

We cannot dismiss this work with- 
out assuring our readers that they will 
meet with a fund of entertainment in 
its perusal ; and we trust that the slight 
notices we have given have convinced 
them that it contains valuable instruc- 
tion j indeed the Translator has treated 
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his sabject as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and though he has modestly con- 
ceal^ the fact, there is sufficient in- 
ternal evidence to show that he has 
had much experience in active service. 


44. The Citizen's Pocket Chronicle ^contain- 
tfig a digested view of the History, Anti^ 
yuities, and temporal Govermruetd of the 
City of London ; its Laws, Customs, 
Rights, Liberties, Privileges, Exemptions, 
Charters, Courts, Companies, Public Func- 
iknaries, 4*c. with a Chronological Record 
of the most important Civic Occurrences, 
from the earliest period. Also, an Ap 
pendix ef Rferences, Sfc. The whole ul- 
tended for the use of Citizens, Merchants, 
Lawyers, and Strangers, \^mo, pp, 374. 

A COMPENDIUM of this kind 
cannot fail of being useful from its ap- 
plication to multifarious objects, m 
which numerous persons are, or may 
be interested ; but as it professes to be 
compiled from Stowe, &c. we have 
only to request that in a future edition 
the bad Latin in pp. 37# 61, &c. may 
be corrected by a person who under- 
stands the language. 

We shall extract a curious passage 
concerning the 

Giants in Guildhall. 

** In the time of the Emperor Otho II. or 
about the year 980, we find that the people 
of Magdeburgh, in gratitude to that prince 
who gave them great privileges, erected a 
colossal statue to him in the Court of Judg- 
ment. The same plan was followed by 
Brandenburgli, Bremer, Hal, Northous, 
Halberstad, &c. &c. Sometimes one, some- 
times two or more of these statues arc found, 
as the city had one great benefactor or more. 
These statues are seen in the places of judg- 
ment, where the colossal prince seems to 
preside. 

<< These statues came in time to be re- 
garded as types of municipal power, and 
adopted, as would seem» by many cities, 
merely os symbolic of tlieir privileges, as 
gigantic genii of the town, and protectors 
of its freedom and laws. In Germany they 
are called Weichhilds and Rolands ,* weich is 
a town {wic," Anglo-Sax.) ; bild, a privileged 
or secure place. 

Of this latter kind we should suppose 
the Giants at Guildhall ; not erected to real 
persons, but merely symbolic patrons of the 
ciw, in perfect imitation of the German 
PKeichhilas, Th^ indeed correspond to the 
descriptions of Giyphlandcr, * nam vestiti 
erant sagU, ct armati longis lanceis, et sub- 
nixi stabant parvis scutis, habentes ad rencs 
oulteUoe longos.* Bat many varieties are 
fomul.” Pp. 93, 93. * 


Affloti^ the extracts from the City 
records, is the following curious item : 

An Alderman, for not lining the cloak 
which he used In procession, was adjudged 
by the Court, that the Mayor and Aldermen 
should breakfast with him/' Pp. 107, 108. 

. ♦ ■ 

45. Sir Michael Scott, a Romance, By 

Allan Cunningham. 3 vols, 8z;o. Colburn. 

‘'THIS is the wildest of all wild 
books,” will be the exclamation of all 
who read it; but to all it will not be 
equally interesting. Wc have heard of 
men who can read, without emotion, 
that splendid creation of imaginative 
genius, the Tempest of Shakspeare, 
and we ha\ c heard of a grave devotee 
of the Mathematical sciences, who 
after a perusal of the “ Iliad of Horner,” 
inquired, “ What does it prove ?” To 
such men. Sir Michael Scott is a sealed 
book ; but there are those who would 
not restrain the flights of genius within 
the narrow limits of human existence, 
and who, considering that existence as 
but a small part of the universal plan, 
have expansion of mind sufficienl to 
accompany Fancy in her boldest ex- 
cursions; and to all such we would 
recommend the perusal of Sir Michael 
Scott. 

W'^hat moy lie beyond the reach of 
human knowledge, must remain un- 
known ; but imagination will pass the 
boundary that separates the present 
from the eternal world, and will nut 
return without bearing some impress 
of the w'ondrous scenes it may have 
discovered. Here, indeed, is scope for 
the wildest fancy, or rather the wildest 
flights of fancy will fall infinitely short 
of what is due to the subject. Earth, 
air, and ocean contain many things of 
w'hich our philosophy has never dream- 
ed. Hence wc should not hastily con- 
demn ihB faculty that flies from earth 
to heaven; for who knows whether in 
some of its excursions it may not bring 
back with it something like a resem- 
blance to the aweful picture which lies 
curtained by time. 

From an aitenlivc perusal of Mr. 
Cunningham's Romance, wc pronounce 
him to be decidedly the most imagina- 
tive of modern writers. His present 
c.vcursion has been long and daring, 
and it may well excite our wonder that 
he has maintained it with such un- 
flagging wing. We arc sure that they 
who can watch his flight, will often 
fear lest his be the fate of Icarus, or of 
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the boy who presumed to raide the 
chariot of his father through the bound- 
less void. 

The great objection urged against 
works of this description is, that as the 
beings of which they treat are beyond 
our sphere, they cannot awaken hu- 
man sympathy ; this is just. We re- 
gard such beings with little emotion, 
because their nature and habits, their 
ileasures and pains, are not such as 
all to the lot of man. Yet let us not 
forget that the same objection is appli- 
cable, in an equal degree, to almost all 
the great works stamped with the seal 
of immortality. It applies in kind, if 
not in degree, to the Iliad and the 
ifineid, to the Inferno and to the Or- 
lando Fiirioso, to the Fairy Queen, and 
to Paradise Lost. And who will ven- 
ture to condemn the supernatural in 
these imperishable productions of ge- 
nius. Surely none, so long as the genius 
that produced them is esteemed among 
men. 

The Sir Michael Scott of Mr. Cun- 
ningham is a mighty magician who 
seeks for opportunities of benefiting 
the world. Aided by bis page Bru- 
nelfin, lie frequently discomfits the 
powers of Darkness, and turns into 
blessings the evils they would inflict. 
One day he perceived, in the opposite 
margin of a bay, a witch who was 
transforming a phantom horse into a 
magnificent ship, and he ordered Bru- 
nei fin to dissolve the spell. 

“ Win thy way to her confidence by what 
evils thou wilt, visit her enchanted isle 
wliere her fair daughter dwells ; dissolve the 
enchantment, and win the maid with the 
fairy harp. Go, fly I Why lingerest thou? ” 

Brunei fill is afraid, and states the 
cause of his alarm : 

“ < £lf,’ said Sir Michael, < art thou not 
more afraid of incensing thy master, than of 
angering a hag ? I will enclose thee like a 
toad in a bed of solid stone — freeze thee 
into the middle of a mountain of untrodden 
snow, within cry of the Polo — fix thee up as 
a sea-mark in a new voyage of discovery — 
tlirow thee mid-sky height, where thou wilt 
fly round and round the world like an owl, 
from this to doomsday*.*’ 

The terrified elf hastens to fulfil his 
master’s commands ; he forms a mag- 
nificent shallop from a shell on the 
shore, and with it approaches the bel- 
dame, who believes it to be of her own 
creation. 

The whole voyage is beautifully nar- 
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rated, but it is too copious for extract. 
After a variety r)f adventures,* described 
with great power, Brunelfin achieves 
the object of the adventure— the deli- 
verance of the lady of the enchanted 
harp. 

We have a charge to brifig against 
Mr. Cunningham, but in which we 
are not quite sure that all the readers of 
our pages will sympathize. It is the 
wantonness with wnich he assails the 
Professors of the “ ancient faith.^’ 
Had the instances been occasional, we 
should not have noticed them ; but 
there are few chapters free from the 
blemish ; the attack is too systematic 
to be overlooked. His hostility is chiefly 
directed against the monks. That they 
were fat and indolent, and that they 
were fond of the good things of this 
life, arc crimes which perhaps they 
may share with Churchmen ot a later 
date ; but to describe them as mon- 
sters of immorality, and the incarnate 
agents of hell, is uncharitable. 

With this exception, there can be 
no other opinion in our minds, of Mr. 
Cunningham's Romance, than that it 
is greatly calculated to extend his well- 
earned fame. 

- ♦ — 

46. A Treatise on the Art of Music ; in which 
the elements of Harmony and Air arc 
practically considered ami illustrated by an 
hundred and ffty examples in notes, myny 
if them taken from the best Authors : the 
whole beitig iniended as a course tf Lectures 
preparatory to the p'acHce of Thorough 
Bass and Musical Composition. By the 
Rev. William Jones, M.A.F.RS. late of 
Naylaiid, Suffolk ; Author tf Lectures on 
the Figurative Language of Scripture; 
The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity proved, 
Sic. Folio, pp. 61. 

VOLTAIRE said of modern music, 
that it is nothing but the art of execu- 
ting difficult thijigs ; if so, its merit is 
more mechanical than intellectual. Of 
two things we are persuaded by our 
senses ; that there is a great dcfieienpy 
in Air, and that pieces fit only for full 
bands to give them effect, are adapted 
to single instruments. What ranting 
is in religion, and biifl'oonery in the 
drama, seems to have ensued in this 
art, and in order (says. Mr. Jones) to 
gratify a diseased appetite for nt)iseand 
tumult, (p. 43.) We may be charged 
with dullness for preferring the sweet- 
ness of Corelli’s solos, anJ the classic 
perfection of Handel’s minuets, to the 
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St. Vitus’s dancB, vrhich characterises 
the distortions of jnodern concertos^ 
and chops the harmonics of Air in 
pieces, instead of connecting and melt- 
ing them into one another (see p. 43). 
In short, we consider that by the mo- 
dern practice of musical composition, 
the birth of Air and Melody i» render- 
ed abortive. It is a thing in which 
knockers and door-bells are to be mo- 
dified by art, i. e. mere noise to be 
harmonized ; for, provided sound is 
produced in certain measures, it mat- 
ters not of what character or quality 
may be that sound. Now this is just 
as rational as to say, that mere dress* 
ing can make an ugly woman a beauty. 

Let us now hear Mr. Jones, who is 
making a patriotic struggle to revive a 
good taste in music : 

Modern composers have introduced 
many improvements into melody, and some 
into harmony ; but by no means such as will 
compensate for their corruptions. Novelty 
and custom, two overbearing tyrants, have 
given a sanction to degenerate harmony, 
wildness of air, effeminacy, tautology, and 
' affected difficulties, inconsistent with the 
powers and beauties of expression. If I 
may venture, without offence, to declare my 
own ..private sentiment, 1 think the golden 
age of music is past. In this country it 
began to flourish under Bird, Tallis, Gib- 
bons, Purcel, and Croft ; and ended with 
the works of Handel. The four pieces of 
Orlando Gibbon’s Service for tlie Church, 
are as sweet and perfect in their way as the 
four books of Virgil’s Georgies : and many 
of Handel’s Choruses have the fire and subli- 
mity of Homer. Ever since instrumental 
music has been made independent of vocal, 
we have been in danger of falling under the 
dominion of sound, witliout sense ; and I 
think it an unanswerable objection against 
the modern style, which must have its 
weight with all lovers of harmony, that if 
-you try its effect upon an organ, you dis- 
cover its emptiness and insignificance. It is 
like that painting, whhch depends for its 
effect on a glare of colouring to strike the 
eyes of the ignorant, rather than upon cor- 
rectness of drawing, justness of design, and 
greatness of manner. Though I take the 
organ as a test of style in general, 1 must 
yet allow that there may be music good in 
its kind, without being proper for tlie organ. 
1 apprehend, then, that to say the best we 
can, we are fallen into the silver age ; and 
may think ourselves happy if we do not sink 
at length into the noisiness of brass, and the 
hardness of iron.” introd. v. 

In our opinion, Mr. Jones's treatise 
may be studied with great improve- 
'inent, and ought to be A) by those 
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who have music (properly so called) in 
their souls. 


47. New Edition of Stuart* s Athens, 
fCbntinuedJrom Fbl, XCVll, Earl it, p. 70HJ, 

A GREAT dispute has arisen concern- 
ing a passage in Vitruvius, wherein he 
states, that IJypaethral Temples were 
decastyle, but that the Parthenon was 
Hypaethral, and only octastyle. Vari- 
ous conjectures have been advanced to 
elucidate this discrepance. I n our opi- 
nion Vitruvius only intended to say, 
that men have mostly two eyes, but 
that some have only one ; merely that 
hypsethrul temples were decastyle, but 
that there are exceptions, where they 
were only octastyle. 

We see in the accounts of the cele- 
brated Peplus of Minerva (ii. 34 scq.) 
the antiquity of the immense tents 
usual in the middle ages, and the 
Greek imitations of the Egyptian zo- 
diacal ceilings in the pattern of them, 
followed in our churches, which have 
azure roofs, with golden stars. The 
zig-zag, to he seen in Egyptian re- 
mains, also ornamented the frieze of 
the Porticum at the Parthenon (44). 
It is not considered in modern taste 
correct, to gild and paint fine build- 
ings ; hut it is to be traced at the Par- 
thenon, and was a fashion derived from 
(/hina, India, and Egypt. The Editor 
supposes, that the intention might he 
to protect from the atmosphere, and to 
correct the repulsive appearance of the 
mean mntcriuls used in early building; 
for timber, burnt clay, and soft and 
porous stone, were the substances pro- 
gressively adopted in agricultural de- 
signs, which was first exercised only 
on sacred edifices (p. 4.'>). 

** Bas reliefs, in a degree, seem to have 
succeeded, as M. Qiiatrcmlirc observes, tlie 
hieroglyphics, or signs, equivalent to them. 
Indeed, on the most remotely formed Egyp- 
tian moDuments we perceive representations 
of processions, in which the figures are 
found relieved within their indented exter- 
nal form, and we find that Grecian reliefs 
were painted analogously with those in 
Egypt.” P. 53. 

Here we must leave the Parthe- 
non, and the Editor’s valuable eluci- 
dations of it, from regard to our limits, 
hut with the same feelings as a man 
who is desirous to carry off a large sum 
of money, but has nothing to put it in. 
^ we can find fault with any thing in 
the Parthenon, it is that the orna- 
ments in the frieze and pediment are 
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ill excess* compared with the chastity 
and simplicity of the design. Pattern^ 
not ornament, is the characteristic of 
Grecian architecture. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, a 
work of Adrian, had Corinthian 
columns six feet in diameter, and sixty 
in height* with beautiful capitals* To 
us Corinthian columns of such massi- 
ness and elevation are not in good 
taste — we think it much the same 
thing, as are gigantic women. 

** The Pandroseum is the only an- 
cient example known in which the eii- 
tublature and roof is supported by 
caryatydes (p. (it).*’ In our judgment 
human figures, as substitutes for co- 
lumns, do not harmonize with archi- 
traves, and other members of archi- 
tecture. It is, however, a very ancient 
fashion, derived from Egypt, Nubia, 
and India; and male figures, called 
Ailantides and Telamones, were built 
up in courses of stone in the Temple 
oi Jupiter at Agrigerituin. 

it appears, that the golden lamp 
made by Callimachus, and placed in 
the Temple of Minerva Polias, resem- 
bles in form the common brass sliding 
lamp used now at Home and in Italy. 

P.7f). 

The Ionic columns, and the orna- 
ments of the cornice at the Erectheum 
(with the exception of the guillochc 
in the capital), which is a flourish of 
conceit and unchaste, are for beauty 
and elegance not to be exceeded by 
an^ human invention. 

The choragic iiioiiumcnt of Thra- 
syllns is exceedingly simple, but of 
perfect elegance, hrom the centre 
column (pi. xxxviii.) we sec that the 
Greeks could give the most happy 
efi'cct, even to a tall slender cylinder, 
of no more intrinsic character than a 
mop-stick. The attitude and drapery 
of the sealed figure, when seen in the 
])rofile, have a grace which we never 
saw equalled. In front the figure is 
stiff and Egyptian. 

We now proceed to the Pronylaca. 
Under the account of it, we nnd in 
p. 101, a calculation, that the total 
cost of the buildings of Pericles, in pre- 
sent currency, amounted to six millions^ 
three hundred and forty -two thousand^ 
Jive hundred pounds sterlings and that 
the Parthenon cost about a million and 
a half. How any rational person 
could publish such a strtement with 
gravity is to us surprising. 

Volume 111. opens with an excellent 


preface in vindication of Oreek architec- 
ture, against aspersions of Sir William 
Chambers, lahich might have been 
expected from a haberdasher, never 
from an architect. It is mere toy-shop 
taste to i)refer, where columns are 
coheerneo, gingerbread gorgeousness, 
and nAiltinlication of petty ornaments 
and small parts, to a grand whole. 
A taste for valuing every thing by 
the quantum of decoration is proper 
only to small and pretty things. There 
may be the sublime m a wood, but 
there can be none in a shrubbery ; nor 
would any person now be so foolish 
as to deem the simple grandeur of an 
old oak an inferior thi^ to a thicket 
of flowering shrubs. There certainly 
are buildings to which the Grecian 
Doric is, in our judgment, inappropri- 
ate, but not from its character as a 
style of architecture, only from its in- 
congrous eflect, if misapplied. For a 
ball-room how absurd would it be ; 
but to an exchange, or county-hall, or 
other similar buildings, where durutiun 
is to be united with dignity, how ma- 
jestically simple does it look if it be 
placed upon an elevated site; neglect 
of which addition detracts a full half 
from the eflcct of our fine buildings in 
the metropolis and great towns. No- 
thing is so easy to be spoiled, as archi- 
tecture, and the Grecian artists appear 
to have been sensitive, even to horror, 
of such a peril. It was to them what 
guns and snakes are to a woman. How 
this nicety of feeling operated to the 
production of a beau ideal of architec- 
tural taste, is one among other infer- 
ences to be drawn from the following 
just vindication of the Doric, a style, 
in our judgment, as appropriate to the 
edifices of heroes, as tno conformation 
of the Fariiesian Hercules to their per- 
sons. 

There is a masculine boldness and dig- 
nity in the Grecian Doric, the grandeur of 
whose effect, as Sir William Cliambeis 
justly observes of the Roman antiquities, 
can scarcely be understood by those who 
have never seen it in execution ; and which, 
if understood, would certainly supersede a 
whole mi^Bzine of such objections as the 
above. 'Hie column has no base, because 
its great breadth at the bottom of the shaft 
is sufficient to overcome the idea of its sink- 
ing into its supporting bed. The general 
basement is composed of three steps ; not 
pro])ortioned to the human step, but to the 
diameter of the columns it supports, and 
forms one jingle fcatuio extending through 
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tha wkola langth of the teiii^e> and of 
Mittngth and consequence sufficient to give 
Stibility and breadth to th« mass above it. 
Tlie columns rise with considerable diminu- 
tion in the most graceful sweeping lines, 
and from the top of the shaft projects a ca- 
pital of a stylo at once bold, massive, and 
simple. The entablature is ponderous, and 
its decorations few in number, and of a 
strong character. 

<*Tlie awful dignity and grandeur in this 
Icihd of temple, arising from the perfect 
A^eement or its various parts, strikes the 
beholder with a sensation which he may 
look for in vain in buildings of any other 
description. A slight change in the order, 
or even in the proportions of a building, 
will always be found to introduce a very dif« 
ffirent character, even though the general 
form should be preserved. In the species 
of temple we are here considering, the causes 
of the sublime may easily be perceived. The 
sublimity of the basement, the sweeping 
lines of the flutings, the different propor- 
tions, and yet contrasted figure of the out- 
line of the column, and that of the interco- 
luraniation, and the grand straight lines of 
the entablature, crossing in their directions 
the graceful ones of the flutings, together 
with the gently- inclined pediment, all con- 
tribute to this striking effect. The column 
and intercolumniation approach each other 
more nearly in apparent superficial quantity, 
while they contrast more decidedly in form 
than in any other order. There is a certain 
appearance of eternal duration in this spe- 
cies of edifice, that gives a solemn and ma- 
jestic feeling, while every part is perceived 
to contribute its share to its character of 
durability.” pp. 14, 15. 

In the arch of Theseus or of Ha- 
drian, the antae have a sensible dimi- 
nution, while in structures of the a^e 
of Pericles, they were never percepti- 
bly diminished, iii. gi. 

In the channel of the Ilissus Stuart 
and Revciey found several of the leaden 
bullets which they used to cast from 
their slings, and some brazen points of 
darts. The leaden bullets are shaped 
like almonds, some, of them weigh up- 
wards of three ounces, others only an 
ounce and a half, 'rhey have on one 
side a thunder-bolt, and on the other 
the word AESAS. * The points of the 
arrows were of different forms, some 
having two, others three faces. P. 95. 

In plate xxxvi. we have a Greek 
bridge. The beauty of bridges is light- 
ness. This has the contrary property. 
Tlie piers arc very broad, having with 
tlie arches a staple form; and the 
whole is heavy and tasteless. It seems 
to have had a tower or high wall with 


a gateway at the end, for purposes of 
fortification, like the bridges of the 
middle age. 

(To he continued.) ' 


48. A Distertation on ancient Bridges and 
Bridge Chapels, and especially that re*- 
markable Edifice on Wakefield Bridgej 
commonly but erroneously called the Cha- 
pel of Edward Ike Fourth, By Norrissoo 
^atcherd, Esq, Longman attd Co, Bvo, 
pp,4S, 

MOST of our readers must be well 
aware of the duties of an Antiouary, 
and they must also have frequently ob- 
served these duties but very indifferent- 
ly complied with or observed by those 
who have taken upon themselves the 
task — heavy indeed if properly exe- 
cuted — of invesligatins and illustrating 
the antiquities and olden customs of 
our island. Few arc the names of 
those who have brought to the sub- 
ject the necessary qualifications of 
learning, perseverance, and strength 
and ingenuity of mind ; but even those 
few, among whom the approving eye 
of the public has eminently placed the 
name of Whitaker, accurate as they 
in general are in their statements, and 
happy in their conjectures, cannot be 
expected to be free from errors ; or so 
infallible, ns not to make wrong de- 
ductions. The vacillating mind of 
man, exposed to the action of circum- 
stances and positions, and the multi- 
tude of bearings which are necessary 
to be contemplated, precludes the pos- 
sibility of his judging aright in every 
case. It therefore becomes a duty in 
those who have been enabled by cir- 
cumstances to pay more attention to 
one particular object than to another, 
and who have been fortunate enough 
to elicit any new idea or fact, to pre- 
sent the result of their researches to 
the public with the view of assisting 
those whom they have discovered to 
have erred in their laudable desire of 
benefiting the literary world. But this 
should be done with a proper respect 
for the general talents of those whom 
he feels bound to oppose. 

The design of the present pamphlet 
is to remove the erroneous opinions, 
and set aside the facts related by Le- 
land, Gent, and Whitaker, on the 
subject of I he Chapel on the Bridge al 
Wakefield. That the author has suc- 
ceeded wc deny; that he has, instead, 
confused tile subject, and proved no- 
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thing, will, wc think, be erident on 
perusal. 

To maintain our assertion that Mr. 
Scatcherd has failed in his object, we 
must go over the same ground with 
him ; we must first show what his op- 
ponents have stated, and then examine 
and analyze his deductions and contra- 
dictions. 

The earliest Antiquary who has no- 
ticed the interesting Chapel on Wake- 
field Bridge is the indefatigable Ice- 
land, who, though amidst his deep re- 
search and anxiety for facts, he paid at- 
tention to tradition, — and tradition 
ought to be res|)ected, though not im- 
plicitly believed, never so far for- 
got himself, as to set down what he 
had thus heard without the important 
qualificatton of an on dit. No one at 
all acquainted with Leland’s writings, 
— >no one aware of the fact, that his 
ardour produced his death, — will be 
willing to join with Mr. Scatcherd in 
his unsubstantiated and uncalled for 
imputation of general negligence. Le- 
land says, that **on the east side of 
this bridge, is a right goodly chapel of 
our lady and two cantuarie priests 
founded in it, of the fundacion of the 
townsmen, as some say, but the Dukes 
of York were taken as founders, for 
obteyning the mortmayn. I heard one 
say that a servant of King Edwardes 
the 4th father, or else of the Erie of 
Rutland, brother to K. Edw. IV. was 
a great doer of it,’* &c. &c. — Surely 
wc are not to understand by the words 
some say, that he had derived that in- 
formation from the illiterate prating of 
the inhabitants of the town ; but ra- 
ther that, in some of the records which 
be had consulted, he had met with 
such statements. This is confirmed 
by the circumstance that, immediately 
after, he mentions in contradistinc- 
tion, that he had heard one say what 
he subsequently relates. 

The next gentleman hauled over 
the coals,” is the learned Dr. Whita- 
ker, whose remark on Leland's narra- 
tive is quoted by Mr. Scatcherd. The 
learned DocU>r says, **So early and 
auihoriiativc a testimony as that of 
Abp. Holgate must go far tutvards es- 
tablishing the fact that it was founded 
Edward Duke of York, afterwards 
Edward IV. 1 am willing also to be 
persuaded that this endowment took 
place in order, as is generally sup- 
posed, to pray for the souls of the slam 
iti the battle of Wakefield.’* The rc- 


maidder of the account is too long for 
our purpose, we must therefore refer 
to the Doctoc’s work. Setting aside 
the attempt at invalidating the aumo- 
rity and testimony of Hmgate, what 
can our readers suppose is Mr. Scatch- 
erd’s deduction from the passage of 
Dr. Whittaker; who we ought aho to 
remind them, admits in the same pa- 
ragraph, from the authority of a char- 
ter dated 135?, that there was a chan- 
try on the bridge then newly erected ? 
Sure are we that no one possessing the 
least knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, would, even in their wildest 
mo^s, draw the conclusion, ** that 
Edward founded and endowed the 
chapel before the battle, and re-endow- 
ed It ifterwards*' 

But what does Mr. Scatcherd en- 
deavour to establish, and how does he 
prove it? The late Dr. Pegge, in our 
Magazine for 1756, and an anonymous 
correspondent, whom Mr. S. dignifies 
with the epithet learned, in that for 
175Q, mention a set of figures in ala- 
baster and wood being found in the 
roof of a small chapel at Wakefield, 
very antiaue. These are religious d* 
gures, and Mr. S. fancying that in the 
sculptures of the front of this chapel, 
which from their mutilated state have 
defied illustration, he discovers what 
he terms “ a beautiful correspond- 
ence,’* sets it down for a certaipty 
that the figures have no reference 
whatever to the battle of Sandal (be it 
remembered neither of the gentlemen 
attacked had stated as much), and that 
they therefore are above 100 years 
older than Leland, Holgate, or WhiU 
taker, ever dreamed of, and belong to 
the chantry erected ante 1357 1 And 
this he considers to have been erected 
by the townsmen, and given to the 
King for the many acts which he 
passed for promoting trade and com- 
merce in the kingdom. He owns that 
he has no authority for this extrava- 
gant conjecture; consequently it is 
worse, and less to be rehed on, than 
those which have the voice of the 
place, and the tradition of ages to con- 
firm them. But even admitting this 
position to be true, the hearsay evi- 
dence of Leland — before despised and 
deprecated no w receives confirma- 
tion! To conclude this part of the 
subject, the date of the present chafiel, 
we see nothing whatever inooiisistcnt 
in the pinion of Whitaker, that it 
was founded ante 1357 as a ebantry. 
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and subsequently^ in commemorotion 
of the battle of Wakefield, or Sandal 
as Mr. S. prefers to call it, cnlar^d, 
re-endowed, and probably rebuilt. But 
there is a very strong argument in its 
favour; for an examination of the ge- 
neral features of the fagade will con- 
vince the chronological architA:t that 
the edifice is not so old as the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. 
Its elegance, variety, and delicacy, the 
disposition of its parts, the formation 
ana arrangement of the mobldings, all 
tend to establish its aera to the 15th 
century. 

Passing over the author's unac- 
ouaintance with the characters of the 
Piantagenets, and the indirect and un- 
called-for specimen of his loyally, we 
come to an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion previously proposed — “ Why a cha- 
pel on a bridge?" This is such an he- 
terogeneous mass of contrarieties, that 
we despair of ever coming to the ** drift 
of it** We must, as the author says, 
*'call for a light,*’ but we know not 
who or what is to afford us one. We 
will, however, answer the two ques- 
tions proposed in pp. 38 and 39. 

Tint. For what purpose was the 
elevated turret at one end of the cha- 
pel built? — ^Tiiis we answer was a 
watch-tower, a licacon in case of dan- 
ger, tlTC lighting of which would have 
been a signal to close the bridge-gates, 
and put the townsmen bn their guard. 
During those troublesome times, simi- 
lar turrets were attached to many of 
our parish churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings, and some remain visible to 
this day. 

Secondly. What need of two chan- 
try priests, when the duty was so small? 
Any one at all conversant with the 
manners of that period would inform 
him that the superstition of the peo- 
ple-^compclled by the priests for their 
own maintenance — incluced them to 
believe that the greater the number of 
prayers said, the nearer would tlieir 
souls be to heaven. And as it is cer- 
tain that two can do more than one, 
so they imagined that they would be 
released from purgatory in proportion- 
ably less time if they set two or more 
about it. A reference to that most 
valuable work bn the manners of our 
ancestors, Nicolas’s ^'Testamenta Ve- 
tusta,’’ will afford abundant instances 
of this infatuated feeling. 

Mr. S. is in error, in supposing that 
the expression ** for the henrft of tra- 


vellers,'’ has an allusion to the corpo- 
ral refreshment of the body. The in- 
tention— in itself both good and bad — 
was, that they might have some place 
where to offer up prayers for their safe 
conduct, and happy accomplishment 
of their object. What were the her- 
mitages ? Had the solitary priest — tlie 
recluse who lived, at least ostensibly, 
on nuts, dry bread, and water, the 
wherewithal to ofler a traveller, or was 
it ever intended that he should ? Cer- 
tainly not. Spiritual comfort might 
there be had ; but it was at the con- 
vents, the large monastic establish- 
ments, that corporeal charity was exer- 
cised. 

49. Nichols's Progresses of King James I. 
(Continued from voL XCKIL ii. p, 232. J 

IN our last notice of this work, wc 
alluded to the arbitrary and tyrannical 
imposts with which the erection of 
New Buildings within the City of 
London was burthened by King James. 
Among the multifarious contrivances 
for supplying the rpyal necessities, ano- 
ther was the disgraceful practice of 
selling Peerages. This gross abuse of 
the royal prerogative appears evidently 
to have originated from the institution 
of the Order of Baronets, for the fouVi- 
dation of which the raising a sum of 
money was the primary and most in- 
fluential motive, — ostensibly indeed, at 
first, for the useful design of pacihcal- 
ing Ulster, but which was speedily 
perverted to that of liijuidating more 
temporary demands. The following 
letter of Mr. Chumbcrlain to Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, is only one of many that 
are curious, as showing the manic 
impositions, powlings, and paiements,’' 
by which, instead of legitimate taxa- 
tion, the royal reveni^ was supplied ; 
but it will manifest very clearly how 
the sale of Baronetcies led to the sale 
of Peerages ; 

** The project of Pardons was set on foot 
again, but finally defeated the last week ; as 
likewise Sylvanus Scor/s device for enlarg- 
ing the jirivileges of Baronets, — to he no 
wards, to be Justices of the Peace at twenty- 
one years of age. Deputy Lieutenants at 
twenty-five, that their bodies should be free 
from arrest, with divers other immunities, 
for which their rate should rise to 3000/. a 
roan; whereby the King's want might be 
much relieved out of the vanity and ambi- 
tion of the gentry. He had often access to 
his Majesty, and pleased himself much with 
the invention and hope that he and his 
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lieirs, for tliii' service, should be Mrpetual 
Chancellors of that Order ; but, aner much 
discussing, the 'business was overthrown, 
and he dismissed with a flout, that argentum 
ijus versum eit in sconnm, el aurum in ori~ 
chalaim ; which, that it might be the bet- 
ter understood, was thus Englished, that 
hif silver wat turned to dross, and his gold to 
alchemy ! 

« But the inquiry after New -Buildings 
within seven miles of this town since the 
King's coming in, goes on amain ; and last 
week the whole Council, from the highest 
to the lowest, brought down a Commission, 
and sat at Guildhall about it. If they should 
proceed with rigour and extremity, they 
might raise a great mass of money, as is 
thought ; but it would cause much murmur 
and complaint. 

** Here is much speech of new Barons to 
he made for money, which were the less to 
be misliked, if it came to the King's cof- 
fers. But the Lord Sheffield (I know not 
for what service) hath the grant of one, 
and hath already agreed with Sir Robert 
Dormer for 10,000/. ; so that it hath pass- 
ed the Seals, and he is to be created some 
time this week, unless some little contro- 
versy prolong it, for that the King will 
make none but such as must first pass 
through the Order of Baronets; and the 
(picstion is, whether must bear that charge, 
the buyer or the seller. Sir George Vil- 
liers [the Favourite, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham,] hath likewise the grant of 
one, which, it is thought, shall be Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, upon the same rate, or ra- 
ther more ; and withaU he hath a pension 
of lOOOZ. a year out of the Court of Wards." 
F. »2. 

This letter is dated August 1-1-, 

Sir Rohcrl Dormer was created a Ba- 
ron a fortnight after; hut the Bacon 
family have remained to the present 
dav contented with their rank of pre- 
mier Baronet. This mercenary course 
having been once adopted, in l6l6 we 
have another instance : 

‘‘Sir John Holies [afterwards Earl of 


Clare] was created Baron of Houghton, and 
Sir John EoMr Baron of Teynham, or Ten 
Ms, an NdkWymarke * terms it, being the 
sum they were rated at. This money was 
presently delivered to the Lord Hay, for 
that he could not move [on a sumptuous 
embassy to France] till this weight set his 
wheels agoing." Vol. iii. p. 189. 

In the same year Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton is told, 

“Your cousin Sir William Cope hath 
been long in speech with Mr. Secretary to 
be made a Baron ; but he hath dallied and 
delayed, that now at last he hath fully con- 
cluded with Sir Philip Stanhope [in lfi28 
advanced to the Earldom of Chesterfield]. 
The agreement is 2000/, presently, 4000/. 
at Midsummer, and 4000/. at this time 
twelvemonth." P. 191. 

In 1617, when the Lord Chaiiccllar 
Egerton was on his death-bed, 

“ He was visited in articuh mortis, or not 
full half an hour heff)re, by the new Lord 
Keeper, with a message from his Majesty 
that he meant presently to bestow upon him 
the title of Earl of Bridgewater, to make 
him President of the Council, and give him 
a pension of 3000/. a year during his life. 
But he was so far past, that no words or 
worldly comfort could work with him, but 
only thanking his Majesty fur his gracious 
favour, said, * these things were all to him 
but vanities.' But his son, though he lay 
then (and so he doth still) as it were bound 
hand and foot with the gout, did not neg- 
lect this fair offer of the l^rldom, but hath 
solicited it ever since, with hopeful success 
at first, the King having given order for 
the warrant ; yet it sticks I know not where, 
unless it be that he must 'give down more 
milk; though, if all be true that is said, 
90,000/. was B fair sop before." P. 966. 

And at the same time Mr. Cham- 
berlain writes from London : 

“This day the King goes to Newark. 
The Lord Hay is yet here, plotting where 
to get his two Barons the King has be- 


* “ Of this gentleman Dr. Fuller, in his “ Worthies,*’ tells the following amusing anec- 
dote : One Mr. Wiemark, a wealthy man, great novilant, and constant Paul's- walker, 
bearing the news that day of the beheading of Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ His head,’ said he, 
‘ would do very well on the shoulders of Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary of State.’ These 
words were complained of, and Wiemark summoned to the Privy Councel, where he pleaded 
for himself that he intended no disrespect to Mr. Secretary, whose known worth was above 
all detraction, only he spake in reference to an old proverb : ‘ Two heads are better than 
one.’ And so for the present he was dismissed. Not long after, when rich mep were 
called on for a contribution to St. Paul’s, Wiemark at the Councel-table subscribed a hun- 
dred pounds, but Mr. Secretary told him two hundred were better than one, which between 
fear and charity Wiemarke was fain to subscribe ! — As another memento of this ‘ great 
novilant,’ it may be added, that Mr, Chamberlain, in his letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Nov. 14, 1616, speaking of a murder at Lincoln’s Inn, says : ‘ Mine author Ned Wymarke 
cites Sir William Walker for saying,’ &c.*' P. 604. • 
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fetowed on liinif whereof Sir Bdword Carr, 
of Lincolnihire, is named to be one.* Aber- 
crorobief a Scottish dancing courtier, bath 
gotten likewise the roakiog of two Irish Ba- 
rons; and the dignity of Baronets is not 
yet become so bare, but that there are 
lately come in one Egerton, of Cheshire, 
and Townshend, of Norfolk [^andfather of 
the first Viscount Townshend]. Th^sjieech 
goes that the Lord Compton is in a fair way 
to be made Earl of Northampton.** P. 267. 

In l6l()^'Sir Thomas Wentwonh, 
my Lord Cliflbrd’s brother-in-law, was 
like to be made a Baron by niy l^ord 
Digby’s procurement, who inereby 
shall put himself into means for his 
ambassage.'* Sir Thomas (afterwards 
the great Earl of Strafford) was not, 
however, created a Baron until 1628. 

In 1623 Lady Finch was created 
Viscountess Maidstone, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, 

** For 19,0001. given to the Duke and 
Duchess of Lennox, or the value thereof in 
exchange of Cobham in Kent, for her fair 
house of Copt-hall and other lands in Essex.*' 
— '^The only part of this, however, which 
appears to have been the fact is, that Lady 
Finch resigned Copt-liall, which she had 
inherited h‘<im her father Sir Thomas lle- 
ireage,— >Dot to the Duke of Lennox, but to 
the Lord Treasurer Middlesex. I'his ap- 
pears from Arthur Wilson’s Life of King 
James, and a letter of Lord Bacon in the 
Cabala.** P. 878. 

But perhaps the most curious of our 
examples is, that previously to the crea- 
tion of Baron l!)eincour( (afierwards 
Earl of Scarsdule) in 1624, the Favou- 
rite Buckingham attached the follow- 
ing postscript to one of his billets to 
the King : 

Here is a gentleman called Sir Francis 
Leake, who hatli likewise a nhilosoplier’s 
stone. *Tis worth but eight thousand ; he 
will give it me, if you will make him a Ba- 
ron. 1 will, if you command not the con- 
trary, have his patent ready for you to sign 
when 1 come down. He is of good reli- 
gion, well bom, and hatli a good estate. 

I pray you bum this letter." 1006. 

The letter exists in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. 

In the same year Lord Houghton 
was created Earl of Clare : 

** That his Lordship paid 1 0,000l. for his 
first elevation to the Peerage has been be- 


fore mentioned ; according to his kinsman 
Gervase Holies his present advance cost 
him only 5000/* more, instead of 80,000/. 
at which sum an Earldom is stated to havp 
been valued in this mercenary reign. * Thie 
sale of honours,’ says that writer, * was be- 
come a trade at Court; and, whilst the 
Duke of Buckingham lived, scarce any man 
acquired any honour but such as were either 
his kindred, or had the fortune (or misfor- 
tune) to marry with his kindred or mis- 
tresses, or paid a round sum of money fiir 
it. Nor indeed did that way of merchan- 
dize cease all the reign of our last martyr'd 
King, which was one cause, and not the 
least, of his misfortunes. 1 have heard the 
Earl of Clare often inveigh bitterly against 
it; and he would usually call it temporal 
simony. I remember that once I took the 
liberty (hearing liim so earnest on that sub- 
ject) to ask him how he could purchase him- 
self^ seeing he condemned the King for sell- 
ing ? He answered, that ‘ he ulwerved me- 
rit to he no medium to an lionorary reward ; 
that he saw divers persons, who, he thought, 
deserved as little as he, either in their per- 
sons or estate, by that means, leap over his 
head ; and, therefore, seeing the market 
open, and finding his purse not unfurnished 
for it, he was perswaded to wear his money 
as other men had done.' About eight years 
after his creation of Baron, for 5U00/. ster- 
ling he was advanced to the Earldom of 
Clare. It was not a little wondered at that 
he could obtain this title of Earl of Clare ; 
for the Lord Rich, when lie was created 
Earl, did very much desire that title ; and 
the King's Council, after several debates 
about it, concluded that, since the time of 
the first Earls of Clare determined, that ho- 
nour of Clare liad ever been conferred on 
a Prince of the Blood Royal (Clare and Cla- 
rence being one and the same title), and, 
therefore, not to be allowed to a meaner 
subject: whereupon the Lord Rich was 
created Earl of Warwick. But the power 
that procured the dignity prevailed wr the 
title, which was the Duke of Buckingham ; 
for what is it a jiowcrful Favourite cannot 
do?' Memoirs of the Holies Family, print- 
ed in Collins's Noble Fumilles.^The sub- 
ject of the title of Clare has been before 
noticed in p. 4P0, and that among the rea- 
sons for its not lieing conferred in 1618, 
was that the Honour of Clare hod been 
granted to the Queen. It has also been 
seen in p. 855, that when the Favourite 
was mode a Duke, it was rumoured that he 
ho might be created Duke of Clarence." 

P. 1007. 

With regard to the creations of Ba- 


**^ThiB family was never raised abov5 a Baronetcy. For genealogical information 
reiinecting it, the History of Sleaford, 8vo, 1 825, may be well referred to ; and it contakia 
H fine engraving of the sumptuous monument of Sir Edward Carr, in Sleaford Church. He 
was Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 16U.'’ 
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HxMfs, as the Order was oHtfinally in- 
gtitutecl with the condition that each 
Slew grantee should, on receiving the 
title pay 300/. into the Exchequer, the 
perversion of this revenue from the 
military support of Ulster to the saiis- 
faction of more pressing requisitions, 
waS| in times of such general corrup- 
tion, a natural occurrence. The sale 
of a Baronetcy became a frequent re- 
ward for the dependants of the Court. 
In 1619 

Sir Francis Crane hath three Baronets 
given him in consideration of a project ha 
hath of setting up tlia making of tapestry 
and arras.*' P. 5G4. 

‘<Tlie 20th of Novemlier,** says Phineas 
Petta, the Shipwright, in his Diary under 
tiip same year, attending at I'heohalds to 
deliver hU Majesty a petition, his Majesty, 
in his princely caie of me, by meaps of the 
honourable Lord Admiial had, before my 
coming, bestowed on me, for the supjily of 
my present relief, the making of a Knight 
Baronet. Which I afterwards passed under the 
Broad Seal of England for one Francis Rat- 
cliff, of Northunibeiland, a great Recusant 
[father of the fast Eatl of Dei weatnraterj, 
for which I was to have 700/. , hut by rea- 
son bii Arnold Hci hert [a Gentleman Pen** 
sioner] who hi ought him to me, played not 
fair play with me, I lost some 30/. of ray 
bargain." P. 586'. 

Another instance, in the time of 
Charles the First, m.iy be added from 
tlie same aulhonly. In 1627, says Mr. 
Pate, “his Majtsty gave me a blank 
for making a Barontt, which was sign- 
ed hy his own hand and adds after- 
wards : “ About the beginning of 
June 1G29, by Captain Pennington’s 
procurement, I passed the Baronet 
foimerly given Ity the King, for which 
the Captain received for me 200/. which 
he sent to Woolwich.” Hail. MSS. 
O279. Thus we find that in the coutse 
of ten years, the market price of a Ba- 
ronetcy had fallen from 700/. to 200/. 
Under the date of August 13, 1623, 
when King James created his last Ba- 
ronet (more than a year and u half be- 
fore his death, having till that time 
filled the ranks of the order very nu- 
merously), Mr. Nichols has made the 
following observations, with whicii we 
shall leave the suliject: 

“At the first institution of the Order of 
Baronets the King covenanted, in the pa- 
tents, for himself and successors, that the 
number of Baronets should never, at any 
one time, exceed two hundred ; and after- 
ward promised that he (his successois not 
Gent. Mao. FUmaiyt 1628, 
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hd|Dg here mentioned, e circumstanee some 
writers have overlooHed,) wouitt not supply 
the vacancies which might happen hy the 
failure of heirs -proposing, perhaps, that 
each new Monarch should fill up, at his 
Accession, the vacancies that hail occurred 
in t^e jeign of his predecessor. James sui- 
passed the number of 200 patents by an ex- 
cess of four (not five, for, though his lost 
Baronetcy is called the 205th nccordiug to 
the order of enumeration adopted in this 
Work, the 28th was interpolated hy Chailts 
in 1628) ; and in defence of this excess it is 
urged in the essay on the Order printed in 
Wotton's Baronetage, that ‘ those were to 
fill vBCBDcies that happened, not hy death or 
attainder, hut hy promotion to a higher 
dignity, so that he did not go beyond his 
engagement.* Wotton does not inform us 
whether this excuse was found in any con- 
temporary document ; it is, however, exactly 
the fact that the King had at thi^ieriod ad- 
vanced four of the Baronets of England to 
Peerages : Sir Robert Dormer to au Eng- 
lish Barony (to which his Baronetcy was 
but the stepping-stone,} in 1615 ; Sir I'hu- 
mas Ridgeway and Sir William llervey to 
Irish Baronies in 1616 and 1620 ; and Sir 
Thomas Beaumont to an Irish Visoouncoy 
in 1 622. ‘ But,* conllnues the writer be- 

fore quoted, < the succeeding Kings of Eng- 
land have been pleased to increase the num- 
ber; and this is now, as the higher here- 
ditary titles, without limitation, at the plea- 
sure of the Crown.* It was not till July 27, 
1626, in the second year of his reign, that 
Charles the First created a Barotvet ; and he 
probably at first intended only to fill up tho 
two or three vacancies which hod at that 
time again arisen in the two hundred ; but 
in March 1626-7 he begun to enlarge the 
number very considerably, and during the 
following twelve months he added no less 
than forty to the Order. 1 have not met 
with any apology for this diiect breach of 
his fiither’s covenant ; but the author of a 
recent ingenious (though su]>erfieial) work, 
has the following iierancnt remaiks on the 
subject : ‘ What 1 quarrel with is, not so 
much the deviatidh fiom such a rule, as tho 
too rigid and peremptory establishment of 
it. VVaa James the First more entitled to 
ifinpvate or exercise his prerogative than any 
of his successors? His present Majesty's 
prerogative is surely quite as extensive as 
that of James the First, and twenty times 
more respectable from being better known, 
better ascertained, and understood ; and yet, 
by the wordiim of the above patent, it would 
appear that George the Fourth, as an heir 
and successor of James, stood committed t6 
do neither more nor less than was stipulated 
to be done in the yeor 1611. It would al- 
most appear as if the Baronets of the firt>t 
creation u^ht still claim to have that pa- 
tent enforced ; whereas, in my Jmmblo irpi- 
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iiion> George the Fourth ie bi l^e to tci 
as hit aocetton. So^^if some of our mo- 
nied men were to offer to redeem lo much 
of the National Debt as might set free a 
few millions of the interest upon it, to the re- 
lief of our necessities, on condition of being 
made something between a Baron and a Ba- 
ronet, 1 see not why it should not fal done. 
1 grudge not any thing that was done for 
the Province of Ulster, in the time of King 
James ; but who would not consent to have 
many more than two hundred created of any 
new Order, to lessen the National Debt? 
However, Baronets alone might do per- 
haps, since I see it has been lately calcu- 
lated, that, from the year 1800 to 1820, 
they have been actually created at the rate 
of a Baronet a month.' Heraldic Anoma- 
lies, vol. 1. p. 270." 


50. The W hitekoodSf a Romance* By Mrs* 

A. £. Bray« Author qf De Foix, \c* S 

vcls* 8uo. Longman. 

TOWARDS the latter part of the 
14th century, it will be recollected that 
thejealousies existing between the great 
commercial towns in Flanders, Ghent, 
and Bruges, gave rise to a civil conten- 
tion in that earldom, which long ren- 
dered it the scene of anarchy, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed. 

An impolitic impost laid on the na- 
vigation of the Schcld and the Lys, by 
the Earl of Flanders, had sorely ag- 
grieved the men of Ghent, and render- 
ed them ripe, on the smallest impulse, 
for revolt. Froissart tells us, that “ the 
devil, who never sleeps," put it into 
the heads of the citizens of Bruges, 
under the sanction of the Earl of Flan- 
ders, to make a canal of comniunica- 
tion from the river Lys to their town, 
thus diverting its waters from their 
neighbours of Ghent, to their own use 
and convenience. 

The news of this undertaking soon 
reached the ears of the citizens of 
Ghent, who in a body repaired* tg the 
house of John Lyon, a popular oharac- 
ter and leading politician of the day, 
who had formerly been deacon or chief 
ruler of the associated fraternity of 
pilots. He advised his countrymen to 
revive the old custom of Ghent, when 
its franchises were endangered, namely, 
to invest themselves with IVhite Hoods , 
as a distinctive badge of their union in 
a common cause,— perhaps as friars as- 
sume their habit under one common 
vovy. Th^t they should chuse a leader, 
which it is esq^ to conclude t^^as to be 
John J^bn hiihself, march against, and 


disperse the fire hundred diggers em- 
ployed on the canal of Bnms, drive 
them from their work, and nnally, re- 
monstrate with the Earl qf Flanders 
on their gri/^vances. 

On the events connected with these 
circumstances, Mrs. Bray has framed 
a most amusing and spirited Romance; 
strictly adhering to the material and 
even the minor details of real history, 
describing, with no small antiquarian 
knowledge and precision, the manners 
of the time ; interspersing her work 
with sound moral reflections, with 
lively poetical imai^es, and exhibiting 
in the progress of her story a great va- 
riety of characters, drawn wim much 
truth to nature, distinctness of defini- 
tion, and knowledge of the human 
heart. 

Mrs. Bray candidly acknowledges 
(as in her introduction to De Foix) 
the venerable authority from which 
she has derived the basis of her tale ; 
for she need not shrink from a compa- 
rison of her pages with those of Frois- 
sart, by the most fastidious critic. She 
owes little to him, further than the 
truth of the historical events, or the 
incidental allusion to some particular 
custom. All else is the result of a 
lively, well-informed, and well-directed 
imagination. 

We shall content ourselves with one 
or two extracts in support of the ob- 
servations which we have made. The 
habitation aiid person of Bernard Gold- 
thrift, an usurer, is thus described : 

** When Du Bois entered the habitation 
of the wretched usurer, he was shewn into 
an inner apartment, where every thing 
seemed to speak the mind and the manners 
of the owner. The room was large, gloomy, 
and ancient ; the windows, placed near the 
ceiling, were guarded, like a prison, with 
iron burs ; and not only was every arrange- 
ment in the house devoid of the elegance 
which wealth can supply, but an appearance 
of poverty and meanness seemed studiously 
adopted; for comfort or convenience were 
things that had never been found within the 
dwelling of old Bernard. The walls of the 
room, black from time and the accumulated 
dust of ages, reeked with damp ; here no- 
thing seemed to thrive but the spiders, 
which, large in size and numerous in their 
generation, had made their webs of hanging 
festoons from cornice to cornice in undis- 
turbed security. 

** A stove was fixed in one corner of the 
apartment. A rough hewn oak table stood 
in the centre, and near to it a chair of great 
antiquity, and probably of German manufac- 
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tnn, lioM t]hre« the lege lepreMUted, in 
riicle barvinl;, nniniBls common to the forest. 
The fourth hod been a repair of old Ber- 
nard’s, cut out of common deal. In a niche 
was a crucifix^ and near it a second table, 
containing a vast quantity of brown and 
dusty parchments, witli a variety of miscei- 
luneous articles, tliat seemed to have l'»een 
collected together without any purpose of 
utiiity. These had most likely been tiaved 
by the miser from the rubbisn of his less 
thrifty acquaintance ; for that ivothing should 
be lost, or could be useless, was a maxim 
which Goldthrlft had ail his life observed. 
He was a great collector, therefore, of what- 
ever he could get for nothing ; and, like 
many other collectors, he had stores of 
relics, whose only character wa^ their use- 
lessness, and whose only value might be 
their age. 

** The room was hung with tapestry of 
the old Flemish school, which represented 
the austerities of several celebrated saints ; 
some were flaying their backs for the honour 
of tlie church, vdiilst Others, the woeful ap- 
paritions of abstinence and superstition 
looked almost as bare-boned as the skeleton 
which was introduced as an emblem of death 
at their feet. It was not at all Improbable 
that the images thus constantly presented 
to the eyes of the usurer, might act upon 
bis mind as a subject of encouragement and 
emulation in his own habits of self-denial ; 
for meagre living had wasted every muscle 
of Golddirifi's body, and had consumed the 
very skin upon bis bones. His eyes sunk in 
their socTcets, and yet (from contrast with 
Ills hollow cheeks,) seemingly almost start- 
ing from his head, rendered him altogether 
so ghastly an object, that bad a painter 
desired a study, personally to embody the 
idea of famine, Bernard Goldthrlft would 
have been the model of bis choice.” 

Anna, the heroine of the tale, is 
thus described, contemphiling a moon- 
light scene : 

It was now past mid-night. The moon 
rode high in the heavens, keeping on her 
tranquil course amidst thousands of glitter- 
ing fires ; and the milky way shone like a 
veil of brightest silver upon the deep blue 
ether. All was hushed and still, and the 
lofty spires of the churches and convents in 
Ghent looked, as they were illumined by 
the radiant light that streamed upon them, 
like marble of the whitest hue. 

Anna (whose mind was finely sensible 
to the poetic and religious feelings which a 
view of nature is so capable of inspiring,) 
felt at this moment all their effects; her 
heart responded to the harmony without, 
for it was innocent ; no guilty act, no base 
passions, had in her breast blunted that 
lively sensibility towards God and his created 
works, which is too often destroyed in the 
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bolsom wh*6 worldly aiid degtnerato feelings 

Again we meet Anna at the dawn 
of day : 

“ At length she passed, with her com- 
panion, beyond the gates in safety ; and, as 
they Advanced into the plains, the day, with 
its purple and subdued light, softly illu- 
mined the. sky. The birds chirped gaily ; 
and the lark, springing lightly from its bed, 
like the spirit of youth, to hail its early 
hopes, arose to meet the dawn. Thousands 
of diamond drops of denr glittered upon the 
green sward, or trembled on the delicate 
wild flowers with which the plains were 
sprinkled; and all the beauty, the purity, 
and the melody of nature, rejoiced, as it 
were, to pay their united homage to their 
beneficent Creator. How great was the con- 
trast between this scene of natural beauty 
made for man, and that of wild outrage, the 
work of man's hands, that had so recently 
been committed within the walls of Bruges ! 
Anna was struck with this reflection, as she 
mentally supplicated the Father of Mercy 
for safety and support; and she added to 
her secret prayer for her own preservation, a 
fervent orison for that of her beloved Sir 
Walter.” 

From several comic touches wliicli 
are extremely happy, we select the fol- 
lowing account of the performance of 
a mystery : 

Six men, dressed in hairy coats, hung 
about with ivy leaves, entered the rpom, 
wearing masks, and dancing, as they follow- 
ed the minstrels tliat preceded them. Next 
appeared the portly burgomaster, who was 
to represent the father of mankind. He 
was attired in his robes of office, to which 
were added festoons of fig-leaves made of 
green silk. He bore in one hand an instru- 
ment of horticulture, and in the other an 
enormous cabbage ; these being designed as 
appropriate emblems, to signify that the 
first occupation known to man was that of a 
gardener. His wife, who represented Eve, 
was of a figure •just as broad as long : she 
came forth sparkling with jewels and em- 
broidery, and with a pair of hanging sleeves 
sufficient to liave contained all the apples 
which she was designed this night to pilfer, 
for the temptation of Adam, in the course 
of the performance ; whilst Peter du Bois, 
who played the devil, in a mask made to re- 
present B serpent’s head, with a couple of 
red horns, flourished his teil, and shewed 
his cloven feet, with 4 grimace that pro- 
mised he was quite at home in his part. 

** Several persons followed, attired in 
Flemish habits, but having upon their shoul- 
ders an ample pair of wings, to shew they 
represented angels. The cherii bims of Eden« 
with tliltr flaming swords, were not for- 
gotten ; and even the devil liimscK had his 
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Bltandaitt angels or spirits, distinguished 
from those of the heavenly order by their ^ 
usual appendages of the tail and horns. 

The pej^furmance now commenced by a * 
chorus, who set forth, in the verse of the 
period, the argument of the. piece, accom- 
panied by a minstrel playing upon the pipes ; 
so that this opening speech was rather a 
kind of recitative than actual declamation. 
Adam now came forward to open the first 
scene by a soliloquy, in which he descanted 
on the nature of. womankind (though woman 
was not yet supposed to be made), and inti- 
mated his desire to go to sleep, in order to 
facilitate her creation. The burgo-master 
Guisebert, who performed this part, did not 
possess a memory equal to his zeal for the 
enactment of mysteries ; so that he was fre- 
quently out in his speech, and was often 
prompted by the devil, who suggested what- 
ever might be necessary to help him through 
his difficulties.'* 

The following instance of a grave 
medical opinion, has in it something 
of the point of Molierc, on the favourite 
subject of his ridicule : 

The shake of the head (like that of 
Lord Burleigh in the Critic) was intended to 
Qonvey to his auditors the whole auhstance 
of the doctor’s thoughts, designs, and opi* 
nions, wliich at length ultimately amounted 
to this, that the case was doubtful, and Sir 
Simon, like all other mortal creatures, pos- 
* sibly might live, or possibly might die." ii. 
p. SSd. 

There is an excellent scene of low 
life described at the Hotel of the Moon, 
vol. i. p. 46, at the latter end of which, 
Timothy Vanderblast, glass-blower of 
Ghent, figures with ail the legislative 
iihportance and ignorance of another 
Dogberry. 

We cannot dismiss this notice of 
IVlrs. Bray’s volumes, without particu- 
larizing from all the characters. Sir 
Simon de Btltc, knt. Master of the 
Worshipfuj Company of Goldsmiths, 
a personage of truly Sanchd like naiveic, 
sustained with an uniform style of na- 
tural delineation, through various situa- 
tions, tragic and ludicrous, to the end 
of the work. This character we be- 
lieve to have been the Author’s fa- 
< vourtte child. 

Mrs. Bray has, we understand, in 
readiness for the press, ''the Pro- 
testant,” a itale of the lOlh century ; if 
she he abont'J^dilate some of the pa- 
thetic sketches in old " Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, ’Vwe doubt not of the in- 
terest which will ’ attach to the Pro- 
testant, and of the subject being treated 
at o^ce with truth and liberality. 


51. A brief History of OhrisCs Hospital, 

frmn its Foundation by King Edward the 

Sixth. JVith a List qf the Governors. 

Fourth Edition. Post Svo. pp, 96. 

WE noticed, with deserved com- 
mendation, a former edition of this 
useful little work. Ithasiiow been re- 
modelled, and appears in a form bet- 
ter adapted to the class of readers for 
whom it is chiefly designed. The 
notes of the former editions are incor- 
porated with the text, which is made 
one continued narrative. Some new 
matter has also been added, in which 
the author has introduced a humour- 
ous account of school manners; the 
most interesting is that which con- 
nects the present customs of the Insti- 
tution with the monkish sera, which it 
superseded. The affinity of the dress 
of the boys with the monastic inhabit- 
ants of the cloister are pointed out, .'ind 
with respect to the manners and cus- 
toms he observes : 

*' The only remnant of a monastic esta- 
blishment, since the Refectory has been 
modernised into the great Hall, and the 
Dormitories into Wards, is the Buttery, 
the use of which wilk be best explained by 
transferring it into the pantry and beer cel- 
lar ; but a great similarity with the mannera 
of the monkish asra still exists. The boys 
at this time eat their meat off wooden 
trenchers, and take their soup out of 
wooden bowls with wooden spoons. These, 
with the old leathern jack for the beer, and 
the piggln into which it is poured, give us a 
tolerable idea of the primitive manners of 
our ancestors generally, and of the cloister 
in particular. The little community here 
established has its pcciiliarities in many 
points ; and is as completely unconnected 
with the youth of the neighbourhood as if 
it were situated a hundred miles from any 
human habitation. Tlie games of the hoys 
differ materially from all other boys, and 
they are so strongly impressed with the idea 
of their isolated situation that they never 
think of looking beyond the bounds of their 
own domains for any amusement. They 
have their own currency ; and all the money 
once carried within those gates must he 
changed into Hospital money before their 
own shop-keepers are allowed to deal. Two 
of the beadles act as bankers in this particu- 
cular. As In getting a largo note changed 
the holder may have the change in what way 
he pleases, so in this little fraternity can the 
fortunate hdlder of sixpence demand of these 
bankers ' three pence house and three pence 
town money.’ The simile may be carried 
much further, and a better illustration of 
the value of money by its abundance or 
scarcity could scarcely be found than nnion^ 
this juvenile community. Every Blue wifi 
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recollect the differenoe of prices a week or 
two before, with the prices during, and sub- 
sequent to the holidays. Tlie same boy 
who in the marble season might be heard 
calling ‘ Who*ll buy twelve?* a few days 
be^ire the holidays, would upon the influx 
of the * precious metals* immediately raise 
his prices at least 50 per cent, and call again 
‘Who'll, buy eight?* ‘Time bargains* 
Were also by no means uncommon ; so far 
from it, that it is doubtful whether the 
Gentlemen of the Stock Exchange did not 
borrow the idea from the Stock Exchange 
In Newgate-street. However, be that as it 
may, every one who has been there must 
recollect how common it was to promise 
sixpence in the holidays for three pence at 
the time present. We had our ‘ bulls* and 
‘ bears ' too, but they were not the same 
calculating animals as the bulls and bears 
of our neighbours." 

Besides the eiDbellishments of the 
former editions, a view of the newly 
erected hall is given as a frontispiece; 
and here we cannot resist noticing the 
dishonest piracy which has been prac- 
tised by the editor of the “Mirror,” 
in copying this engraving without the 
least acknowledgment, though in a 
most execrable style — the very defects 
bein^ closely followed. Tiie same 
knavish system has been repeatedly 
practised towards ourselves, thougn 
we have hitherto considered it unwor- 
thy of notice. 

The work also contains a brief no- 
tice of a charitable fund recently esta- 
blished under the title of the “ Bene- 
volent Society of Blues,” for the relief 
of persons who have been educated in 
Christ's Hospital, their wives and fa- 
milies; and It gives us pleasure to add 
that amidst the numerous well-sup- 
ported charities that redound so much 
to the honour of the metropolitan com- 
munity, this new source of relief to 
our unfortunate fellow creatures can 
also boast of its numerous and respect- 
able list of subscribers, being adorned 
by the names of several of the Aider- 
men, and many of the leading charac- 
ters in this great city. For their civic 
patronage the Society must consider 
Itself indebted to the zealous and inde- 
fatigable exertions of its very respect- 
able Treasurer, H. Woodthorpe, esq. 
the much-respected Town Clerk of 
London. 

53. Annual Biography and OUtuary 

1828. Fid, Xli, Longman. 

THE past year has been rendered 
interesting to the Biographer by the 
splendid abilities, shining talents, and 
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exalted virtues of those who were 
snatched from the land of the living 
during that revolution of Time. The 
names of the Duke of York, Canning, 
and Hastings, in ihe political world; 
and Gifford, Nichols, Kitchiner, Flnx- 
man, Holloway, and Lotd de Tabley, 
from Literature and the Arts, furnish 
ample materials for the record of pub- 
lic worth, and give an interest to the 
present volume of the Annual Obi- 
tuary greater than many of the former 
ones, though well executed, have poa- 
sessed. The memoirs of these distiii* 
guished heads of their several depart- 
ments have been written and com- 
piled with great ability, and their cha- 
racters and talents have met with due 
praise. It is with honourable pride we 
observe that in the latter portion of the 
work, which consists of an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of memoirs chiefly 
from contemporary publications, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine is almost uni- 
versally quoted as the authority. This 
fair acknowledgment of the source to 
which the editor has been principally 
indebted, merits, and has, our best 
thanks. 

53. The Life of Carl Theodor KOroer, unth 
Selections from, his Poems, Tales, and Dra» 
mas. Translated from (he German by 
G. F. Richardson, Author of “ Poetic 
Hours** 2 vols, post Bvo, Hurst and Co, 
KORNER was not only a soldier 
and a patriot, but n pobt of the highest 
order, alike successful in all the varied 
paths of poesy; but his j^pems of a 
chivalric character are the most distin- 
guished. They breathe that spirit of 
heroism, — that determined haired of 
tyranny and oppression, that deep 
^mpathy for the afflictions of his suN 
fering country, which impelled him lo 
that great act of his life, — his ofl'ering 
himself for his "country, and joining 
the army for the deliverance of Ger- 
many; and inspired him to make a 
bold and vigorous stand against an 
usurping power. 

“ That a youth so celebrated for talent, 
fame, and reputation, should offer himself, 
at the call of patriotism and of religion, for 
the cause of nis country ; and should sa- 
crifice, on the altar of her freedom, hia 
hopes, his prospects, and hia life, afforda 
an example of heroic self-devdtioii, which 
may vie with the brightest records of the 
historic page ; and which must combine 
with his intellectual eminence, to render hia 
name immcStal, as long as piety, patriotism, 
and genius Aall contmue to be revered on 
earth.'* 


RnyiEW.^^Anhual Biography, -^Kornef 6 Life, 
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The life df this ainnible and gallant 
young warrior and minstrel, written 
by his sorrowing father, is a modest 
and beautiful portraiture of his learn* 
ing, his virtues, and his heroism. We 
shall not follow the lamented youth 
through the various exemplary inci- 
dents of his life, but pass on to the me- 
lancholy event which deprived his 
country of so much worth. The ac- 
tion in which he was engaged took 
place in a wood near Rosenberg, on 
the hi^h road from Gadebuscli to 
Schwerin, on the E6th of August, 1813. 

« The enemy were more numerous than 
, liad been supposed, but after a short re- 
sistance they fled, not having been cut off 
in sufficient time by the Cossacks, across a 
small plain to the neishbouring grove of 
underwood. Among tnose who pursued 
them most boldly, was KOrner ; and here it 
was he met with that glorious death which 
he had so often anticipated, and celebrated 
with so much enthusiasm in his poems ! 

** The tirailleurs, who had quickly found 
a rallying point in the low wood, sent from 
thence on the pursuing cavalry a shower 
of balls. One of these struck KCrner in the 
abdomen : after having passed through hta 
horse's neck, it wounded the liver and spine, 
and immediately deprived him of speech 
and consciousness. His countenance re- 
mained unchanged, and evinced no trace of 
any sensation of pain. Nothing was neg- 
lected that could tend to save him; his 


friends immediately raised him up; and of 
the two who hastened to assist him througli 
the continued fire on this point, one fol- 
lowed him about half a year after, who may 
be placed among the most noble and ac- 
coroplishad youths who were inspired, and 
wlio have inspired others on the sacred 
cause— the noble Tricesen. Ktirner was 
carefully carried to a neighbouring wood, 
and was delivered to the care of a skilful 
saigeoD, but aH human help was vain !” 

KOmerwas interred under an oak, near 
B mile-stone, on the road from Lubelow to 
Dreiknegg, near the village of Wobbelin, 
which is about a mile from Ludwyshest. He 
was buried with all the honours of war, and 
with all the marks of esteem and love of his 
deeply-affected brethren in arms. 

<< This place, together with the oak and 
a ' surrounding space, Korner’s father re- 
ceived as a present from the noble-minded 
Prince, bit perene Highness the Prince of 
Mecklenbei^ Schwerin. The grave is now 
enclosed e wall, it planted, and distin- 
fittiahed altd 6y a monument of cast-iron. 
•Hiare now repose, also, the earthly remains 
’ the e()ualfy patriotic sister of KOrner, 

■ Bmma-Sophia-Louisa. A silent grief for 
the loss or her brother, wliom skie tenderly 
loved, preyed qn her life, and she survived 


'him long enough to paint his portrait, and 
to make a dramog or t)ie burial place. 

** Among those friends who covered his 
tomb with turf, there was one man named 
Von Barenhorst, a noble and accomplished 
youth, who found it impossible to survive 
such a death ; and a few days after, being 
placed on a dangerous post in the battle of 
the Goehade, he threw himself on tlie 
enemy with these words : KOrner, 1 follow 
thee (Korner, Ich folge dir) ; and fell 
pierced with many balls !" * 

or the monument and overshadow- 
ing oak, we are presented with a beau- 
tifully engraved representation, and the 
volumes are further illustrated by a por- 
trait of Korner in military costume, 
copied from the one executed by the 
sister who so soon followed him to the 
grave. 

We have made such lengthened ex- 
tracts relative to the final end of the 
hero, that we have no room to speak of 
the talents, or to present a specimen of 
the beauties of the poeL 
By this translation, Mr. Richardson, 
whose poetry we have frequently had 
occasion to admire, has added an iic- 
ceptable, as well as valuable and inte- 
resting addition to our Literature, and 
is justly entitled to the thanks of the 
public. 

— # 

64 . The Fire Side Book ; or the Account of 
a Christmas spent at Old Court. By the 
Author of “ May You Like It*' Small 
8vo. J. A. Hessey. 

IF we may be permitted a metaphor, 
though perhaps ours is trite, wc should 
sap tliat this little volume is as a row 
01 pearls strung upon a thread of gold. 
It has an elegant simplicity pervading 
it, which is very pleasing, and a Stirl- 
ing value in its pure Christian mora- 
lity that gives it a still higher claim to 
praise. 

We would observe, that it is by no 
means overlaid, as many other works 
of fiction we could name are with 
Religion. It is not a dramatic sermon, 
but speaks of occurrences in which wc 
all can sympathize in an easy and 
graceful manner. The vital and in- 
fluential principle is there, and is 
shewn as compatible with all that is 
elegant in woman, or noble-minded 
and disinterested in man. As the vo- 
lume is in every respect both an enter- 
taining and ail impressing one, we 
should recommend it as an appropriate 
present for the young, even if the mo- 
tives for its publication were less dis- 
interested than they are. 
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56. Mr. Barker^ of Tlietford, Iim Jiut 
published a new edition of Lemprihe*9 Claa- 
Heal DicUomryt enriched throughout by 
the valuable additions of Professoj Anthon» 
of New York, as well as by many important 
emendations of his own. Six editions of 
that popular work have been published in 
America under the superintendance of the 
scholar above named ; yet, strange to say, 
the London Booksellers liave never availed 
themselves of the improvements Professor 
Anthon has made on each occasion. Under 
these circumstances, we oonsidcr Mr. Bar- 
ker's courage and public spirit in having 
placed this improved work within the reach 
of the British scholar, very commendable 


and praisewortbyj and we think thati, back- 
ed by his truly respectable publisher, be will 
enjoy, as be deserves, a great share of pa- 
tronage and approval. 

5fi. A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs 
has been privately printed by Mrs. Dallas 
way, wife^o the accomplished Secretary of 
the Heralds’ College. It is dedicated to Miss 
Henrietta Howard Molyneux ; and is a well 
compiled treatise, elegantly embellished, 
and particularly adapted for those of the 
fair sex who engage in that delightful study. 
Happy may we call the amateurs who can 
command the interest to procure themselves 
a copy. 


FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations op the University op 
Cambridge, Parts i & ii. 

The name of Storer in works of topogra- 
phy, and illustrative literature, has been so 
eminently fiimiliar with those who aspire to 
taste, that any work, or series of works, 
announced by these able artists, is sure 
to excite attention, attention will produce 
approbation, and success and patronage must 
follow. This they have already experienced 
in their numerous undertakings. Their in- 
dustry ton is surprising, for we are no sooner 
presented with the last number of one un- 
dertaking — than we are called upon to give 
our ojiinion upon the first of another. It 
was only in our Supplement to the second 
part of the year 1837, that we noticed with 
fieserved commendation the completion of 
their delineations of Gloucestershire, a work 
accompanied with letter-press ; and we are 
now reminded by the receipt of a second 
number of the I Ibis f rations qjf’the University 
of Cambridge, that they are again solicitous 
for our opinion of another beaiitifiil scries 
of engravings executed by themselves, from 
their own drawings, unaccompanied, however, 
by any descriptive or historic notices. The 
great variety and richness of the architec- 
tural features of this University, and the ex- 
tensive and generally judicious alterations and 
improvement which have lately ti^ken place, 
are calculated to draw the attention of the 
architect, professional and amateur, and the 
distinguished scholars who claim it for their 
Alma Mater. We are very glad to find that 
the new edifices are particularly to be en- 
graved. Accordingly, out of the eight plates 
which form the two first parts, we ore pre- 
sented with five, exhibiting specimens of tlie 
architectural powers of Mr. Wilkins, whose 
best specimen as here depicted is the grand 
entrance to the King's College; but the cha- 
racter of the ornaments are even here greatly 
inferior to those remaining at the gatewoy 
old court of the same coll^. 


This series of plates in size and appear- 
ances are well calculated to illustrate Mr. 
Dyer's “ History of the University of Cam- 
bridge," and we have no doubt that they 
will be thus honorably employed. 


Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, succes- 
sors to Hurst and Co., have just published 
a large interesting print, being portraits of 
the three amiable daughters of l^ord Mary- 
borough, viz. Lady Bogot, the Vicouutess of 
Burghersh, and Lady Henry Fitzroy Somer- 
set. The countenances arc pleasing, and 
the figures very curiously grouped. They 
are copied from a drawing by Sir Thomaa 
Lawrence, and superiorly engraved in imita- 
tion, by Thomson. There is a great defect 
in the centre figure ; every limb is too large, 
too disproportionate to the beautiful head, 
to be exact. We are, at all times, loth to 
cavil with nature, but in this case we aro 
sure it would be unjust. She could not have 
so disturbed the harmony of the whole fi- 
gure by such elongated limbs, masculine 
hands, and awkward feet. The fault, and a 
great one it is, must therefore lie in Sir 
Thomas’s drawing — en off-hand sketch 
without much attefition. If the figure was 
erect, she would vie in height with any gi- 
antess. But the heads, which have engaged 
the fuU powers of the great artist, amply 
compensate for this defect. They have been 
spiritedly touched. The three different ex- 
pressions of steady contemplation, amiable 
gaiety, and meekness, are beautifully pour- 
trayed, and the eyes of the Vicountess speak 
volumes. 

The Dancing Bear, Moon and Co. 

Pictures of real life are the more inte- 
resting, the nearer they approach to the ori- 
ginals. WiTkie’s productions are universally 
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i4mlired ; every character evstaliiB iti |nrt« 
•nd contributes to the unity of the wnole. 
Mr. Witheriogton is of the same school, 
and though an inferior artist, is very clever ; 
yet his figures wont that intelligence, tliat 
archness and simplicity, which the other so 
Strikingly puurtrays. In the outward man, 
we see the inward workings and cenvulsions 
of the spirit. In this picture of Withering- 
ton's, there is a good contrast — the modest 
inrprised lass, the delighted child, the timid 
'and mischievous boy, &c. are all good. We 
do not like the dressed monkey in the fore- 
ground ; it has not a good face, and the po- 
sition is bad. The engraving is executed by 
that excellent artist, Henry Meyer, whose 
works have lung contributed to delight the 
collector of prints. 
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The Spoilt Child* Moon am) Co. 

This print, beautifully executed in mez- 
xotinto, from a painting by Sharp, is a 
most gorgeous and rich piece. The he^ 
of th^ old nurse is peculiarly fine, and the 
papa is far from being unpleasing. The 
closed eyes of the mamma have too great an 
affinity with those of a sulky miss. We think 
it would have been more in nature to have 
pourtrayed her lovely face, beaming with half- 
angry smiles, turned towards the little object 
of the mischief, wliu, in scrambling for fih 
apjde, has produced — as Eve did that of man 
— the downfall of a decanter of madeira, and 
made his knees perform the duty of sabots, 
in pressing out the juice of the vine. With 
the engraving it would be difficult to find 
fault ; it is B master-piece of its kind. 


Littrature and Science. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge, Feb. 1. — Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 96/. each, to the two best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday last adjudged to Mr. 
Chas. Perry, of IVmity College, and Mr. 
John Baily, of St. John’s College, the first 
and second Wranglers. 

Feb, 29. — ^The Norrlsicn prize is adjudg- 
ed to the Rev. W, M. Makers, of Catha- 
rine Hall; the subject, **lhe proofs of a 
General Judgment to come, and the advan- 
tages of the knowledge revealed to mankind 
concerning it.” The Iluiscan prize for last 
year was adjudged to this gentleman for his 
essay on the Divinity of Ciiiist. This young 
gentleman is of Jewish parentage, and has 
not been a convert to the Christian religion 
more than four years. 


Readi/ for Puhlicaiimi. 

The 41st and last part of Encyclopaedia 
Heraldica, or complete Dictiouary of the 
whole Science of Heraldry. By Wm. Berry, 
late and for 1 5 years Registering Clerk iu 
the College of Arms.* The whole forms 3 
volumes, 4to, with above 140 engraved de- 
scriptive Plates, including GO Plates of the 
'Stars, Collars, and Badges of tiie various 
Orders of Kaigiithood, fi>reiga and domes- 
tic, with an Account of the Arms of the 
Peers and Baronets, and more than G0,000 
private families. 

Conciones Sacrae Vlginti-quinque, nuo- 
qutm antea in lucem prolatae, de rebus ad 
vitam nie sanoijque a^ndam pertinentibus, 
urte litnogva|duM nitidissimo impressae. 

Stleet. S|ij^i«liens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus, tmnilfted from the original San- 
.together with an Acooiiqi^ of the 
System of the Hindus, &c. &c. 


By H. H. Wilson, Esq. [Secretary to tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bongiil. 

The l‘)th No. of l^ybuurn’s Mathemati- 
cal Repository. 

MecWnical Problems, adapted to the 
Course of Reading pursued in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

^he Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers. Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Russell. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
late Rev. John Hyatt. 

Part XI. of Engraved Specimens of Arms 
and Armour. By J. Skelton. 

No. VII. of Foreign Topography. By 
the Rev. T. D. Foshuoke, M.A. F.S.A. 


Preparing fo'^ Piiblication, 

Notices of old Inns and IIostelricB, in 
Bristol. By W. Tyson. 

Researches In South Africa. By the Rev. 
John Philip, D.D. Superintendent of the 
Missions of the London Missionary Society 
in South Africa, &c. 

The Americans as they Are, exemplified 
in a Tour through the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi ; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author 
of ** Austria as it Is.” 

Private Journal of a Voyage to the Paci- 
fic Oceoo, and a residence in thejSandwicli 
Islands, during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 
and 1825. By C. S. Stewart, late Ame- 
rican Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 
With an Introduction, and occasional Notes. 
By the Rev. W. Ellis. 

A brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the 
Christiau Church, in connection with the 
Second Advent of Jesus Christ. By the 
Hun. and Rev. Gerard Noel. 

Sermons, By the Rev. James Proctor 
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Evidences of Natural and Revealed tleli- 
gioD. By the late Rev. Dr. Gerhard. 

Second Series of Discourses preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. J. Rose. 

The Marquis of Londonderhy's Personal 
Narrative of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John 
Ledyard, from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. D’Israelt is engaged on Commen- 
taries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. 
King of England. 

The Missionary Cabinet, comprising a 
Gazetteer of all the places occupied by Chris- 
tian Missionaries, with a brief Geographical 
Description, &c. By the Rev. C. Williams. 

The Vocabulary of East Anglia; on At- 
tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the 
Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
as it still exists. By the late late Rev. Ro- 
bert Fordy, M.A. Edited by the Rev. 
GEORr.E Turner, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse. By 
J. C. Wood HOUSE, D.D. DcanufLichficid 
and Coventry. 

The Impious Feast, a Poem in ten Books. 
By Robert Landor, M.A. Author of Count 
Arezzi, a tragedy. 

(Conversations, chiedy on the religious 
eentiments expressed in Madame de Sta^U's 
Germany. By Mary Ann Kelly, Author 
of Religious Thoughts. 

Memoirs of the Lord Treasurer Burghlcy. 
By the Rev. Dr. Nares. 

The Manual of Rank and Nobility, con- 
taining the origin and history of oil the va- 
rious Titles, Orders and Dignities, Armorial 
Bearings, Heraldic Emblems, Rights of In- 
heritance, Degrees of Precedence, Court 
Etiquette, &c. of the British Nobility. 

Magyar Nomzeti Dallok, or Hungarian 
popular Songs, with Critical and Historical 
Notices of tlie Magyar Literature and Lan- 
guage, as spoken in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. By John Bowring. 

A Series of Volumes, under the title of 
The Anniversary ; or, Poetry and Prose for 
182.9. By Allan C'uNKiNGiiAM. 

Specimens of the l.iyrical. Descriptive, 
and Narrative Poets of Great Britain, from 
Chaucer to the present day ; with a Prelimi- 
nary Sketch of the Early History of English 
Poetry, and Biographical and Critical No- 
tices. By John Johnstone. 

The Pleasant History of Frier Rush, to 
form the twelfth Part of Mr. W. J. Thom’s 
Series of Early Prose Romances. 

London University. 

Mr. Hurwitz has presented to the Univer- 
sity of London a very valuable ancient Hebrew 
manuscript of the Pentateuch. It contains 
820 columns, written upon 47 skins. It 
•was purchased about a year ago from the 
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heirs of a Mr. Samuel Chai Ricco, a de- 
scendant «of a Jewish fiunily which flourished 
in Italy some centuries ago, and gave birth 
to several learned men, whose works are still 
esteemed amongst the Jews. The form of the 
letters is evidently in the African and Spanish 
style, and the material on which it is written 
is African skin, peculiarly prepared, being 
the subf^ance denominated gevil in Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew, and on which only, according 
to the Talmud and Maimonides, was the 
law allowed to be written in ajneient times. 
This circumstance proves the high antiquity 
of this manuscript, for almost all modern 
copies are written on Are/q/' (parchment). — 
Mr. Hurwitz is of opinion that it was writ- 
ten in the 11th or 12th century, if not 
earlier. 

Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. 

Jan. 25. — ^The members of this Society 
held their first evening meeting, or conver- 
sazione. It was most numerously attended, 
and some foreigners of distinction, among 
whom was the Baron Itahayana, the Bra- 
zilian Minister, were present. The library 
and theatre were lighted, for the first time, 
with gas made from resin. Upon the library 
tables was a profusiou of new and interest- 
ing foreign publications ; a specimen of tlie 
newly-discovered element called bromine ; a 
new philosophical experiment; and soma 
artificial flowers, made from the scales of 
flsh and the shards of beetles, by the na- 
tives of Brazil. At nine o'clock the com- 
pany assembled in the theatre, where Mr. 
Brande gave an interesting and clear account 
of the very important aids Medicine has re- 
ceived in tiic neiv vegetable principle disco- 
vered in the different species of Cinchona, 
wlilch he proposes in future to call ** Qiiinia'* 
and << Cinchonia,” instead of Quinine, flee. 

London Institution. 

The following Lectures will be delivered 
in the Theatre of the London Institution, 
during the present season. — On the Motive 
Forces of tne Arts. Illustrated by models 
of machines, steam-engines, &c. ; by Nor- 
ton Webster, Esq. 

On the Phaenoniena and History of Ig- 
neous Meteors aAd Meteorites. Illustrated 
by a series of transparent paintings of Me- 
teors and specimens, by £. W. Bray ley, jiin. 
Esq. A.L.S. and M. 2iool. See. 

On Music, particularly as to Vocal Music, 
(illustrated by voices), by SaRiuel Wesley, 
Esq. 

On Poetry and the Drama in general, and 
on Milton and Shakspeore in |)articular, by 
John Thciwall, Esq. 

Royal Geological Society of Cornwall* 

At a Special Meeting of this Society, an 
Address of Congratulation was voted to 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. on his election to 
the offic% of President of the Royal Society^ 
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The Geological Society^ which acknowledges 
iu deep bomc of the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Oilbert, in its origin and advancetneoti con- 
gratulate themselves on their countryman 
*< being chosen to fill that Chair, which, hav- 
ipg been the seat of Newton, may be deemed 
the throve of Intellectual eminence. That 
two of their countrymen, almoat from the 
same spot, should have been raised in suc- 
cession to this dignity, is to them a source 
of pleasure and of pride.*' 

Bristol Philosophical and Literary 
Society. 

Jimlysis of a Paper, reatl Feh, 7, hy Dr, 
Prichard, entitled “ j4n Historical Ac- 
count of the most remarkable Pestilences 
which have afflicted Mankind in d^erent 
Agesr' 

Id b former part of this Essay Dr. P. had 
given an account of the Pestilences, recorded 
in history, prior to the age of Justinian, 
when the true plague is recognised In the 
descriptions given by Procopius and Eua- 
grius- From that period |t was observed, 
tiiat epidemic diseases appear to have been 
neither so fatal, nor so widely spread as in 
former ages ; at least we find no instances of 
such extensive mortality, until we come to 
the remarkable history of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The middle of tliat century was the 
sera of the most fatal pestilence recorded in 
the history of mankind. This, in England, 
was termed the Great Plague ; and in tlie 
North of Europe, where it raged with great 
severity, the Black Death. It is descrilted 
by many historians and chronicle-writers, nj 
Mezeray, Wulsingham, Knighton, Stowe, 
and others, from w'iiosc works the most 
striking passages refer r lug to the suiijcot 
were cited. Guido de C.'iuliaco, a physician 
of Avignon, who witnessed the phenomena 
of this disease, is tlic only writer from 
whom we obtain accur<ite information us to 
its real character. In his description of it, 
we find proof that it was the filague, tlioiigh 
apparently of greater tliun usual malignity. 
This distemper is said to have srisen in Ca- 
thay, or Chinese Tartury, in 1346'. Its ori- 
gin was attended, accoiding to Villuni and 
Mezeray, with meteoric phenomena of a re- 
markable kind. It proceedsd tiirough Asia 
and Europe, and in three years arrived at the 
aoutii coast of England. ** It passed (says 
Stowe) even unto Bristow, and raged in 
such sort, that the Gloucestershire men 
^ould hot suffer tlie Bristow men to have 
Rccesse to them, nor into their country hy 
Ruv .maanes." It passed into Scotland, 
Wales, BO i Ireland, whire, however, it is 
said scarcely to have touched, such as were 
right' IrUiwan borne." The liistorians of 
the Rtfr$h describe its ravages in Germany 
Blaamark, wnare the cattle, and even 
yiM^tion, are said' to have perished under 
jljhe noxious influence. 

During the next century and l^lf, there 
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were four periods of extefisive pestilence, 
viz. 1S61, 1383, 1450, and 1475 1 byt none 
of these epidemics were remarkaljie in the 
extent of mortality to the Great Plague. 

Most of the preceding epidemics are said 
to have originated in tlic southern and eastern 
parts of the world. A new distemper now 
made its appearance, which, ’ according to 
all the best accounts, began in our own 
country, and was hence, and from its most 
remarkable symptoms, termed the English 
Plague, Sudor Anglicns, or the Sweating 
Sickness. It commenced in 1483, and re- 
peatedly returned between tligt era and 1551, 
when it disappeared. We find, after this 
time, frequent accounts of the occurrence 
of (he old Plague in England, as well as in 
other parts of Europe. 

Some phenomena, of a remarkable kind, 
were noticed in the history of epidemic dis- 
eases during the following century, particu- 
larly the accounts of the Black Assize, at 
Oxford, and the Plague of Trent and Verona, 
described hy Thuanus. 

The accounts of the several epidemics of 
1593, 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, were 
taken up in one review, as mutually illus- 
trating each otlier. Dr. Hancock, in his 
“ Kesearclies into the Laws and Pheno- 
mena of Pestilence : a work in which the 
theory of epidemic diseases has been siic- 
ces^sfiilly elucidated, has cleaily shewn, from 
the Bills of Mortality, wliich were regularly 
kept from the year 1603, and from tlic his- 
tory of diseases in London during tlie 17tli 
century, that plague, more or less active, 
was an almost constant inmate of our metro- 
]iolis, as it is now said to lie of some Turkisli 
cities I there being only three years, from 
1603 to 1680, in which some death by 
plague docs not appear in the Bills. At 
those periods, when it broke out as an epi- 
demic, the increase of mortality was marked 
by such circumstances us, when carefully 
considered, are sullicirnt to refute the pre- 
valent notion, tliiit it arose froiri infected 
fumltcs. 

It Is impossible to analyse, in a short 
compass, tliat part of Dr. Prichard’s Paper 
wliicii referred to tlie History of the Plague 
in London, or the general reflections which 
followed, on tho Natuie of Epidoinie Dis- 
ease-3, on llie laws of Quarantine, and in 
proof of tlic opinion that, although tho 
Plague is, under particular circumstances, a 
disease extremely contagious, yet the ex- 
tensive spread of ppstilencc is not chiefly de- 
pendant on contagion. 

The author concluded liy saying, << Qu 
the whole, when we consider the great ex- 
tent, the almost unlimited sway of those 
morbific causes, which formerly spread de- 
structive plagues over half the globe, od- 
fsneing, with irresistible progress, from 
China to Greenland, or from the centre of 
Africa to the Baltic, sparing neither hiouii-> 
taineers, nor the inhabitants of vallies, cut 
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off fr<)iD iotei^ntf fnetf— Woking 'In of pliiilosophiciU resnprch. Wlicliher we •hal’l 

tnurniSn and deoay tito inftrior Moe of ani- ever a^n ^ afflicted #ith ihnilarealamitieffy 
mala, and even tlie vegeCatton of countrlea— imiat do^d upon circumatamoea, out of the 
we are forced to admit, that auch pheno* reach of human power, and aione on tho 
mena diaplay the operation of agenciea placed cotmaela of the anpreme arbiteri in whoae 
far beyond the art of men tO controul or handa are the destiniea of men now and for 
preventf and at preaent beyond tlie acrutiny evdr." ' 
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Society op Antiquaries. 

Jan. 10, 1828 . W. Hamilton, Esq. V. P., 
in the Chair. The President and Council 
exhibited to tlic Society some drawings by 
Mr. Nash, of Architectural Antiquities, 
lately discovered in Yorkshire. Mr. Nash 
is to draw these in lithography for the 
Vetusta Monumenta. 

The reading of Mr. Ellis's communication 
respecting the attempt of Col. Blood, to 
carry off the Hegalia, in the reign of 
Charles II., was concluded. 

Mr. Britton communicated a paper, with 
an illustrative drawing, of Choon Castle, in 
Cornwall, by a gentleman who has recently 
surveyed that ancient fortress. 

Fcl). 7. This evening, were read several 
passages of English History, communicated 
by W. A. Miles, Esq. from a MS. of the 
historian Stowe, preserved in the British 
Museum. They consisted of contemporary 
narratives of the death of John of Gaunt, 
his contest with the Bishop of Jjondon re- 
sjiecting Wickliff, tho death of king Ed* 
ward 111., — Four beautifully accurate 

fac-siniiles of fresco paintings, lately disco- 
vered in Westminster Abbey, were exhibited 
to the Society, They are executed by Mr. 
Stephanoff. 

Fdf. 14. Mr. Ellis communicated a let- 
ter, written from Dunkirk in the time of 
Charles 11., and describing that town as it 
then appeared, when in the liands of the 
English. 

FeL SI. Mr. ‘Ellis read an interesting 
letter, communicated by himself, from the 
British Museum, written from Rome by an 
Englishman of quality in 1721. It was 
addressed by the writer to his father, ex- 
cusing himself for the intercourse which, 
contrary to his paternal instructions, he 
had contracted with the Pretender, Charles 
Stuart. He expresses himself so charmed 
with the courtesy, intelligence, and liberality 
of sentiment evinced by that illustrious indi- 
vidual, as, notwithstanding his Hanoverian 
party, to have become a great admirer of the 
Chevalier's person, if not of his cause ; and 
indeed, it appears as if he had already be- 
come more than half a Jacobite. From the 
intimate acquaintance with which the Pre- 
tender is deseribed to have possessed of the 
writer's lumily and connections, he must 
have been a man of considerable rank ; and 
it would add to the value ntid Interest of 
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the document, if the name (which was not 
affixed for obvious reasons) could be dis- 
covered. 

Antiquarian Society of Perth. 

Nov. 22, 1 827 . A curious paper was read 
by Mr. Grierson, the subject of which was 
some footsteps of quadrupeds discovered in 
a red sandstone quarry, about two miles to 
the north of the town of Lochmabrn, in the 
county of Dumfries. Professor Buckland 
having received casts of some of the most 
distinct impressions, together with a frag- 
ment of the sandstone itself, expressed his 
full conviction (though the fact was at vari- 
ance with his general oj/mious respecting 
the geological formation], that the rock, 
while in a soft state, had been traversed by 
living quadrupeds. The impressions of one 
of these tracts, Dr. Buckland thinks, have 
been produced by the feet of a tortoise ua 
crocodile.— One of the deepest and most 
distinct impressions was found at the base of 
the stratum in the lower part of the quarry, 
perhaps sixty or seventy feet beneath the 
surface of the earth. In what manner tlic 
facts and phenomena described may irffect 
some interesting questions in geology, 
Mr. Grierson says lie shall not presume to 
inquire; ** hut," adds that gentleman, ** 1 
think I may be permitted to remark in con- 
clusion, that we have now specimens of the 
new red sandstone, containing impressions of 
quadrupeds, — imjtressions, which, to say the 
least, may be denominated, Footsteps before 
the Flood." 

Roman Coins. 

Feh, 1 . As a gardener was at work within 
a few yards only of the road, where it sepa- 
rates Bucking from Braintree in Essex, he 
found a great quantity of Roman coins. 
There had been many times before single 
ones dug up near the spot, which had in- 
duced Mrs. Tabor to request, if any more 
were found, she might be apprised of it ; in 
consequence oC which the gardener, on dis- 
covering the coins, got a half-peck measure 
which he filled by spades' full at a time, and 
carried tho whole to her, and sold them for 
three guineas, having first, in a joke, asked 
50/. Oil hearing of the circumstance (says 
our correspondent) I repaired to the gar- 
dener, and securea 26 of the coins, and the 
bottom of tlie pot which had contained 
them ; Miis was in iKe evening, and the 
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Ibext monMBg I caled again, and went to the 
spot where they had been found, and in a 
minute or two the gardener's boy picked up 
six more, which 1 purchased ; and a number 
of other people in the town have, hy some 
means or other, got some. They were at 
first supposed to have been all copper, but 
there are many silver ones amongit them, 
and altogether must have amounted to nearly 
or perhaps more than 3000, Mrs. Tabor 
having got upwards of 2,200. The follow- 
ing are the only letters which appear legi- 
ble in the inscriptions : 

. . . VALERTANVS P F AVO 
»IY . . MARINIANA 
GALLIENVS AVO 
IMP GALLIENVS AVG 
COL SALONINA AVG 
IMP C VICTOniNVS P F AVG 
.... VICTORINVS p F AVO (Icftsidc facc) 
IMP C POSTVMVS P F AVG 
IMP MARIVS P F AVG 
IMP CLAVDIVS 
IMP MACl QVINTILLVS 
IMP C CLAVDIVS AVO 
IMP FVL CVIETVS P F AVG 
IMP C TETRICVS P F AVG 
TETRICVS C AVO 

The com or medal of Mariniana is a beau- 
tiful silver one, in a high state of preserva- 
tion j she was the second wife of the Em- 
peror Valerian, and it appears to have been 
struck on the occasion of her marriage — the 
obverse bears the head of the Empress, the 
reverse (as we suppose) a peacock with a 
cupid — legend consechatio. 

Braintree is a small market town, situate 
on the Roman road, leading from Vcrulam 
(St. Alban's) to Camulodunum (Colchester), 
and is about 16 miles from the latter place ; 
the road dissects it in one place, and further 
on from Colchester divides ns from the vil" 
lage of Bncking. About two or three jears 
ago there were found near the confines of 
Bocking, and where it adjoins Braintree, 
three or four urns which are said to have 
been Roman ; the largest of them contained 
a small black vessel which the workmen 
who found them declared had no aperture ; 
their curiosity induced lhem<to break it open, 
but it did not appear to contain any thing ; 
the urns were all broken by the workmen, 
but their fragments were collected, and are 
preserved by Mrs. J. Tabor of Bocking: 
those of the largest are cajiable of being 
placed, and tied together, so as to exhibit the 
original form. There were found in the urns 
fragments of bones, apparently human, the 
most perfect specimen of which seems to 
have been part of a scull. Since that time 
there have bMn discovered at Stisted (which 
adjoins both' Bocking and Braintree, and is 
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itlH nearer to Colchester, being situate 
about a mile from the road before mentioned^) 
several urns which are stated to have been 
decidedly Reman. 

A silver Roman coin of the Emperor 
CareusiuB, of great rarity, has recently been 
found in a state of high preservation in the 
neighbourhood of Debenham, in Suffolk. It 
bears on one side the effigies of the Emperor, 
crowned with laurel, cireumscribed imp: ca- 
RAUSius p:f:a. On the reverse, the Em- 
peror extending his rigl)t hand towards a 
female figure, (Britannia) both holding a 
standard, circumscrihcd expectate veni."- 
Carausius reigned in Britain anno 294. The 
coin is now in the collection of a gentleman 
at Woodbridge. — Some few , weeks since a 
labourer employed in removing soil and 
rubbish, which had been thrown out of the 
deep well discovered about two years ago on 
the top of Mount Surrey Mousehold, near 
Northampton, found a Roman coin, which 
proves to be a large brass of jvlia. domna. 
(Pia. Felix. Aug.) wife of tbe Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus, who died at York, a.d. Feb. 
4,211 . — A small brass of the Third Gordian 
(imp. CAES. m. ant. gordianvs. pivs. AVa. 
proclaimed Emperor of Rome by the Pre- 
torians, Feb. 15, 237,) was lately taken out 
of the foundatioa-wall of an old building in 
the parish of St. Margaret, Ipswich. The 
reverse of this coin has the figure of the 
Emperor standing, with spear and shield, 
and the legend virtvs. avg. s, c. 

Statue op Apollo. 

A short time ago a man at Littlebonne, in 
Normandy, the Julia Bona of the Romans, 
struck into what he conceived to he a mass 
of gold : but, on its complete exhumation, 
proved to be an androgynous statue of 
Apollo, above six feet high, of bronze 
strongly gilt. It was sent to Paris, and pub- 
licly exhibited, at a livre each person ; 
when the French Government, anxious to 
deposit so unique a curiosity and beautiful 
specimen of art in their national museum, 
offered to purchase it for about 1 ,200/. As 
the owner wanted, in addition, the office of 
a postmaster, the negociation either broke 
off or became suspended ; when our public- 
spirited country man, Mr. Woodburn, of 
St. Martin's-lane, stepped in, and paying for 
it near 2000/. brought it safe to London. 
Should any individual wish to become the 
possessor, Mr. Woodburn expects to make 
R profit; but, with a laudable feeling of 
patriotism, be would resign this statue to 
the Brisish Museum, on the mere repay- 
ment of his expences. There U a wonderffil 
resemblance in the face to that of the bronze 
head formerly dug up at Bath, and engraved 
by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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SELECT POETRY- 


THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 

By W. Hersee. 

*^E Bee ** tlie human face divine,” 
Clothed in a living smile. 

Or mark in every languid line. 

The wreck of care and toil. 

Expression's silent mirror shews 
What Sorrow would impart ; 

'Tis in the face— but ah ! who knows 
The secrets of the heart ? 

Perhaps, while outward pleasure speaks, 
Affection’s smile to win ; 

’Tis but the mask that Caution seeks 
'J'o hide the grief within. 

We hear what language may express. 

We see the tear-drop start ; 

Yet know not all — for who can guess 
'J'he secrets of the heart ? 

The timid maiden pines and weeps. 

Unseen by those she loves ; 

And still her soul the secret keeps, 
O’erwhelming as it proves. 

The anxious parent knows too well 
What daily cares impart ; 

But ah I no parent e’er can tell 
The secrets of the heart 1 

♦ 

THE DEATH-SONG OF KORNER.* 
By H. Brandreth, Jun. 

QN to the fight, proud spirits, on, 

’Tis Lutnow’s banner waves ; 

Is Freedom’s torch for ever gone ? 

Is this a laud of slaves ? 

Shall we obey a foreign lord, 

I’o tyrants bend the knee ? 

Forbid it Lutnuw’s, Korner's sword. 

Forbid it Liberty I 

By thee, thou glorious Sun, I swear. 

By Him who gave me birth ; 

By all a warrior hopes to share 
In heaven, e’en as on earth, 

By all that’s past, by all that is, 

1 swear, or yet may be. 

No peace of mind shall e’er be his 
Who hails nut Liberty. 

Throbs there one coward bosom here. 
Where caves and rocks surround ? 

Hush I lest some mountain-echo near 

' Receive the accursed sound. 

For if there be a sight, a word. 

That mountain maid should fly, 

’Tis when the coward sheathes his sword. 
Nor strikes for Liberty. 


Th^n, f^her, by thine honour'd nAnwr, 
Witl^oM not Freedom’s spear ; 

Then, mother, by thy son’s fair fitme. 

Oh 1 weep not o’er my bier. 

And thou, the sister of my love. 

Check thou the rising sigh ; 

For live they not, in realms above, 

Who die for Liberty ? 

Thou too— but hark ! what hear I now ? 

’Tis hostile bands that clash ; 

Down from the mountain’s misty brow 
Gaul's eagled banners dash. 

Well — band and banner, let them come i 
Who fears their eagled ciy ? 

Yon torrent-tide shall be their tomb 
Who war ’gainst Liberty. 

Then to tbe figbt, proud spirits, on, 

’Tis Lutnow’s banner waves ; 

Is Freedom's torch for ever gone ? 

Is this a land of klaves ? 

But ah ! — ’tis o’er — that winged ball— 

Yet one shout ere 1 die, 

One shout befitting warrior’s falL— 

Lutnow and Liberty ! 

Temple, Jan, 18. 

TO THOMAS GENT, ESQ. 

ON HIS Poems. 

By John Taylor, Esq. 

Gifted alike with Fancy’s train to sport. 
And tread light measures in her elfin court; 
Ur pierce the height where grandeur sits 
alone, [throne.” 

Girt by the tempest on his mountain- 
Gent*s Poems. 

J^EAR Gent, thy nnmbera smoothly flow; 

Truth, pathos, humour they impart, 
And o’er the varied volume shew 
A cultur’d mind, a feeling heart. 

Thy Muse throdgh Fancy’s region winds ; 

Genius attends her on the way, 

Virtue approves, for all she finds 
Tender, or innocently gay. 

Nor this alone thy Muse’s pow’r ; 

O’er steeps Parnassian she can climb, 
And to the lofty summit tow’r. 

Where dwells in state the dread sublime. 

Ah ! hapless Bard, if verse could tell 
The loss * that thou wast doom’d to see. 
Too mournfully would sound thy shell, 

For none can know that loss like thee. 


* See our Review, p, 1 57. 


* The death of Mrs. Gent. See voh 
xcvii. it p. 474. 
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PROCEEDII^GS I 

House of Lords, Feh, i.« 

The Marquis of Londonderry called the 
attention of the House to the funuwing 
incendiarv resolution, passed at a late meet- 
ing of the Homan Catholic Association : 
vii. “ That we feel it a duty we owe to the 
Irish people to declare, that we shall consi- 
der every Irish Member of Parliament an 
enemy to the freedom, peace, and happiness 
of Ireland, who will support, cither directly 
or indirectly, any administration of which 
the Duke of Wellington, or any individual 
professing his principles, is the head or con- 
triver i and we call on all counties, cities, 
towns, and parishes in Ireland, to act upon 
the spirit of this resolution.’* This resolu- 
tion, Lord Londonderry said, though impo- 
tent with respect to the illustrious indivi- 
dual against whom it was directed, could not 
fail to have an injurious effect in Ireland. 
Fur himself, he declared tliat any approach 
to intimidation would alienate him, as it 
would alienate every rational friend of the 
Roman Catholic question. Lord Chfden 
offered twenty-seven years of disappointment 
in excuse for the intemperance of the Ho- 
man Catholics, and contended that the 
question of their claims was a great national 
question, which it was unjust to decide 
with reference to the temper of the parties 
concerned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 4, 

Petitions in favour of the demands of the 
Roman Catholics were presented from va- 
rious places in Ireland, by Messrs. J. Grat- 
tan and S. Rice, Sir H. Parnell, and Sir 
John Newport, Mr. Hurne and Mr. K Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Ilume said the Irish Homan 
Catholics were as much oppressed as the 
Greeks were by the Turks ; and Mr. F*. 
Fitzgerald pommended the conduct of the 
Roman Catholics at the simultaneous meet- 
inM. 

Mr. J. Smith, on presenting a petition 
against the Test and Corporation Acts 
from the Unitarians of Hackney, took the 
opportunity to deny tliat the Dissenters had 
made common cause with tlie Roman Ca- 
tholics ; protesting at the same timei that 
the great body of Dissenters were favour- 
able to the Roman Catholic claims. 

Mr# O, Bunkes moved for leave to bring 
in a Rill to li^lieve the Homan Cathoucs so 
far from the double land-tax to which they 
are now subject, as to place them on a level 
wHh their Protestant fellow-subjects. Leave 
wu, gnntedji aad the Bill wbs read tlie first 
time. * 


N PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 5. Messrs. Dawson, Lamb, and Vil- 
liers presented several petitions in favour of 
the Catholic Claims. Mr. Stewart de- 
clared that he would ever be guided in hts 
support of any Cabinet by its conduct on the 
Catnolic question, as their neglect of that 
question disqualified them for managing the 
affairs of a free country. Mr. D. IV. Har- 
vey expressed his opinion, that the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics would by no means 
tranquillize Ireland, or remedy its evils, and 
that it was only hy a rigid economy that 
either could be effected. He was deter- 
mined to support any Ministers who advo- 
cated economy. Mr. S. Rice contended, 
that economy and the Catholic Claims were 
intimately connected; that to grant it 
would enable Ministers to dispense with the 
large body of troops at present necessary to 
the tranquiliization of Ireland, and thus to 
economise on a large scale. 

Fvh, 6. Mr. J. EUis and Gen. King pre- 
sented petitions in favour of the Catholic 
Claims. Gen. Kmg declared himself de- 
cidedly hostile to the question, although, 
in the course of his parliamentary duty, he 
had been called on to present a petition in 
its favour. He animadverted with severity 
on the threatening declaration of the former 
evening, made by Mr. A. Dawson, that 
there were a million of Roman Catholics fit 
to bear arms. Mr. Leicester was of opinion 
that by opposing Catholic Emancipation the 
Ministry were bringing down on this coun- 
try the intolerable burthen of a poor Irish 
population to devour its prosperity. Sir 
T. Lethbridge declared his conviction that 
the present Ministry was in all respects the 
most auspicious that the country could pos- 
sess, and that its internal and external po- 
licy would be equally beneficial. Mr. S. 
Rice defended the legality of the Roman 
Catholic Association, while he deprecated 
its violence. He considered the concession 
of the Roman Catholic Claims unattended 
with any hazard. 

Several petitions were presented for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

In a Committee of Supply, after some 
conversation, 22,800,000/. were granted in 
payment of Exchequer bills, for the ser- 
vices of 1826 and 1827; 734,200/. for the 
same purpose for carrying on public works ; 
and 5,000,000/. for Jthe same purpose, for 
the services of 1823, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Feb. 7. Mr. i^ror^Aam brought forward 
a motion of which he hod given notice. 
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<<toucbli}S the etate of the Jaw^ and Us 
adminUtratioQ in the Courts of Justice, 
with a view to such rofonn as time may 
have rendered necessary, and experience 
may have shewn to he expedient.’* The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman made a most 
elaborate speech on the occasion, which oc- 
cupied six hours in the delivery ; and such 
was the interest with which he invested the 
6ul)ject, that the House paid a continuous 
attention to the Learned Gentleman. He 
detailed the usages and practices of all the 
Courts of the land, high and low, forming 
numerous objections to each, and suggest* 
ing remedies for the alleged evils of the 
whole— one of which was to increase the 
number of Judges from twelve to fourteen. 
Such, however, was the immensity of mat- 
ter contained in the Hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
pos6, that the SdiaUyr-General, in order to 
he afforded the necessary time to give due 
consideration to the statement of the Learn- 
cd Gentleman, proposed an adjournment of 
the question, which proposal, after a few 
general observations of approval from Mr. 
Secretary Peel, was agreed to by the House, 
and the further consideration of the subject 
was postponed to the 25th of Feb. when we 
shall enter more fully into the discussion. 

Feb, 8. Mr. Hume called the attention 
of the House to the Saving Banks Insti- 
tution, by which, as he undertook to de- 
monstrate, the ])oor gained little, most of 
the depositors being persons in easy circuin- 
staiioes, while the nation, he calculated, 
had lost nearly half a million in eleven 
years. Up to the 5th of.lauuary 1827, the 
amount repaid to the depositors over and 
above their deposits was 452,0S8Z. From 
the accfiunts he ascertained that govern- 
ment had received for interest from the 
fund, since 1817, 2.250,000/. in round 
iiuiiihcrs, and liud paid the depositors for 
the same, 2,708,000/. If the House wish- 
ed to pay 40,000/. or 50,000/. a-ycar, let 
them do so after a deliberate inquiry, and 
let the Government, instead of separate di- 
rectors, take the whole organiration of 
these saving baiil(.s upon their own hands. 
At present there was no uniformity of prac- 
tice among t)ic directors ; some charged a 
per centage, others charged nunc, for ma- 
nagement. Upon the Hon. Member’s mo- 
tion, the Saving Banks accounts, up to the 
present year, were ordered to be made out. 

House op Lords, Feb. 11. 

The Earl of Damley asked tlie Duke of 
Wellington whetheT he proposed to bring 
forward any measures for the relief of the 
population of Ireland, and avowed an opi- 
nion that a Committee of Inquiry as to the 
number and state of the Irish people would 
be productive of advantage. — he Duke of 
H'ellmgtou intimated that meosmes, having 


for their object tlie relief of the Irish pefr- 
santry, would he proposed in the other 
House of Parliament; observing, by the 
way, tliat no measures like that suggested 
by the Eq/rl of Dornley were in contem- 
plation. 

The Earl of Carnarvon moved for certain 
papers connected with the Treaty of tlie 6th 
of July and the result of that Treaty at 
Navarino. His Lordship enforced his mo- 
tion by remarking that tlie production of 
the papers in question was necessary for the 
defence of Sir Edward Codringtou. He then 
entered at some length into a vindication of 
the treaty of the 6th of July, referring to 
various precedents which he conceived to be 
applicable ; and having animadverted upon 
the recent changes in the Cabinet, inquired 
whether the policy marked out by that 
Treaty would be adhered to by the present 
Administration, more particularly address- 
ing his question to those of its members, 
who were also members of Lord Goderich’s 
and Mr. Canning’s Cabinets.— The Earl of 
Dudley objected to the productiun of the 
papers moved for, as these papers would he 
incomplete and unintelligible witliout others 
which could not be made public, without 
betraying the confidence of the two Govern- 
ments, in concert with which were carried 
on the negociatious of which these docu- 
ments were a part. He contended that they 
were not necessary to the defence of Sir 
Edward Codrington, whom no one thought 
of accusing, and who, on tlie other hanj, 
hod received honours and rewards for his 
gallant service. 

Lord Godcrieh availed himself of this oc~ 
caslon to explain the circumstances which 
led to and attended the dissolution of the 
late Ministry. 

The Earl of E/dm denied that the Treaty 
of July could l>e in any sense regarded as a 
corollary, from the articles signed by tli« 
Duke ol Wellington, and sanctioned by the 
Government of which he (Lord Eldon) had 
been a member. The Treaty he regarded as 
utterly repugnant to tlie law of nations, and 
ridiculed the pretence that tliat law had not 
been practically violated, because Sir Ed- 
ward Codringtou,, when ordered to sail into 
the port, and through the fleet of an inde- 
pendent government, for the purpose of 
taking possession of one or both, was di- 
rected to avoid any collision. 

The Duke of H'ellington denied that the 
proper policy of Great Britain dictated con- 
stant interference in the affairs of indepen- 
dent states ; such interference might be ad- 
mitted, in a particular cose be commanded 
by over-ruling necessity, but he laid down 
non-interference as the rule, interference as 
the exception. The policy which the Cabi- 
net of 1826 contemplated with respect to 
Turkey and Greece, and in furtherance of 
which he had signed the protocol alluded to, 
was esscntiblly pacific. His Groce having 
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dBcItred that il wu his intention to carry 
the Treaty of July into execution according 
fb its letter and its spirit, and in good faith, 
addressed himself to the observations that 
had been thrown out respecting the late 
change in the Cabinet. He denied that he 
^ had listened to any stipulation, or given any 
guarantee, treating both as the mmnbers of 
a conrupt contract. * 

The Marquis of Clanricarde taunted the 
members of Mr. Canning's Cabinet, who are 
now in office, with having violated pledges 
solemnly given, never to co-operate with 
those a^hom he described os that gentle- 
man's enemies. 

Earl Dudley cited Mr. Canning's own 
cordial coalition with the late Marquis of 
Londonderry as a precedent in favour of for- 
getting pledges angrily given in seasons of 
violent political conflict. 

The Marquis of Lansdmme gave a rather 
long version of the dissolution of the late 
Cabinet. He defended the attack upon the 
Egyptian fleet at Navarino, on the ground 
that the island of Sphacteria, which ex- 
tends across the mouth of that harbour, is 
an appendage to the sovereignty of the 
Ionian Islands, and therefore a British pos- 
session. 

Lords EUetilorough and WhamcHffe spoke 
at some length, and ultimately the Earl of 
Carnarvon withdrew his motion. 

In the House of Commons the same 
day, on the motion for a Committee op 
Supply, Sir G, Cocklmrn stated, that in 
consequence of the contemplated committee 
of Finance, it was not at present the inten- 
tion of government to move for more than 
six months' supply, though the estimates 
have been made out for a year. Mr. Ma- 
herly objected to the course proposed, as 
the. Finance Committee was not appointed, 
and would consent to no more than a three 
months' vote. — Mr. Secretary Peel answered 
the objection by showing that the present 
act of 1817 was faithfully observed. After 
several other members had delivered their 
sentiments, the proposed vote was passed 
by a majority of 48 to 15. 



House of Commons, Feb, 19. 

Mr. M.A, Taylor brought forward his 
motion respecting the Delays in Chancery. 
The Hon. Member spoke at considerable 
length, and concluded by moving fur an ac- 
count of the number of re-hoarings and ap- 
peals that stood for hearing at Hilary Term, 
1896 ; a ai|bilar account of the number of 
causes op Aceptiuns and further directions, 
pleii, 8|lC%iinirrers ; together with a like 
Bccoimt tSt the business before the Master of 
the Rolli. After a discussion, in which the 
Solicitor Gboeral, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Se- 
oaetary Peel, and Mr. Bankes joined, the 
w«i unanimously agreed t&. 


Sir John Newport, after complaining of 
the mode in which the business of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Ireland was managed, 
moved for certain returns connected with 
that Court. After a few words from Mr. W, 
Lamb the motion was agreed to, as was an- 
other motion of Sir John's respecting the 
Vestries holden under the recent church and 
parochial rates act. 

Feb, IS. Several petitions were presented 
from the Protestant Dissenters against the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

Feb, 14. Mr. Hobhouse brought forward 
a motion for a vote of thanks to Admiral Sir 
E. Codrington for his conduct in the battle 
of Navario ; to the commanders, and sea- 
men, and marines of the vessels engaged : 
and to the French and Russian Admirals. 
The Hon. Member supported his motion by 
an appeal to the precedents of Copenhagen 
and Algiers, which, especially the latter, he 
contended, were cases strictly in point with 
that of Navarin. — Mr. Husktsson opposed 
the motion, on the ground that no analogy 
existed between the cases cited and that of 
Navarin ; but, in doing so, l)ogged clearly 
to be understood as not wishing in the 
slightest degree to detract from the merit of 
Sir E. Codrington.— Mr. Peel also objected 
to the motion, and maintained that the pre- 
cedents alluded to were irrelevant. He could 
not consent to the motion, as there had been 
no previous declaration of war against Turkey. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

Fi’5.15. Mr.Pce/, in accordance with a pre- 
vious notice of a motion for a Finance Com- 
mittee, entered intoa general outline of the 
state of the revenue and expenditure of the 
country. In 1816, that is to say the year 
ending the 5tU uf Jan. 1816, he observed, 
the Funded Debt was 816,310,000/.; in 
1822, 7.06,530,000/.; 1828, 777,470,000/. 
He then stated the charges upon the debt 
funded and unredeemed : 

The charge in 1616 was <£28,276,000 
1622 . . 26,410,000 
1828 . . 25,500,000 
Of course this statement did not comprise 
the whole, for there were certain annuities 
not comprised in it ; therefore the whole of 
the unredeemed debt and annuities might be 
taken thus 

Tlie interest, &c. in 1816 was ^30,4 88,000 
1822 . . 28,596,000 
1328 . . 28,381,000 
The total decrease of the unfunded debt 
aniounted to .38,835,000/. to which must 
be added a sum of 8,770,000/. which to- 
gether make a grand total of 48,605,000/. 
The total decrease in the cliarges upon the 
debt since 1815, amounted to 4,4i4,000/. 
This decrease was occasioned by the falling 
in of terminable annuities. — ^The expenditure 
in 1823 was 4 7, '69 2,000/. ; this consisted 
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of the intereft of the deht» the ordinal «er- 
viccs of the state* such as the army and 
navyi &c. But the expenditure was — 

In 1823 . £47i(m,000 

1824 . . 49,527,000 

1625 . . 48,06‘l,000 

1826 . . 4.9»585,000 

1827 . . 49,719,000 

If from these sums be deducted the amount 
of the fixed sums paid for annuities, &c. in 
which was included sums advanced for public 
works, the net expenditure wodid be 
In 1823 . ;^1 8,477,000 

1824 . . 20,461,000 

1825 . . 20,000,000 

1626 . . 21,590,000 

1827 . . 81,629,000 

The next point which he would bring under 
consideration was the amount of the issues 
for the five veers to the Commissioners for 
redeeming the National Debt. The total 
sum issued for that purpose was 89,4 14,6001. 
The total surplus of income during that pe- 
riod was 21,092,000/. consequently the 
amount of the issues to the Commissioners 
exceeded the actual receipt of the revenue 
by about 8,320,000/. which sum was made 
up by monies raised by means of Exchequer 
Bills, viz. 4,61 7, 000/,; and oartly by re- 
ducing the balances in the Exchequer. The 
total revenue of the country for the last two 
years was as follows : — 


In 1826 . j(?49,626,000 

In 1827 . . 49,581,000 

Excluding the naval and military pensions, 
th^ advmces for public works, &c. the total 
expeuditpire would be 49,487,000/. leaving 
an excess of revenue of 94,000/. Divested 
of the^ weights, the expenditure in 1 826 
was 4^,513,000/. In 1827, 49,487,000/. 
which was rather less than the preceding 
year. It possibly was expected tliat he 
should say something respecting the esti- 
mates for the current year ; without plei^- 
ing himself for its correctness, though ua 
believed it was nearly so, he would state 
it : — 

The Army, &c. . . . ,£6^586,000 


Extraordinaries of ditto . 810,000 

Militia 298,000 

Commissariat .... 374,000 

Navy 5,995,000 

Ordunee 1,574,000 

Misoellaneous .... l, 946,000 


Making a total of 17, 577 *000 

The Right Hon. Oontlaman concluded with 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the income and expenditure of the 
country, to report the most effectual means 
of securing on economical receipt, custody, 
and applieatiou of the public money, without 
detriment to the public service. The mo- 
tion for a Committee was agreed to. 


rORElGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The evacuation of Spain has commenced, 
and it has been already the signal for tumult. 
Symptoms of discontent had l)roken out in 
Granada; and the roads and mountains of 
Catalonia are infest' d by bands of rubbers ;i$ 
formidable us the old guerilla parties. The 
influence and money of the clergy are still 
working from one end to the other ; and 
formidable bands are prowling about in the 
mountains. 

AUSTRIA. 

By a decree of the 18th Nov. the Em- 
peror of Austria encourages the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits in his dominions. His 
Majesty grants them the faculty to commu- 
nicate freely with their General concerning 
the interna] government of their houses, the 
direction of the schools which are intrusted 
to them, the choice of honks of instruction, 
and permission to devote themselves to the 
labours of the missions. The Emperor ter- 
minates his decree by announcing that the 
Jesuits will contribute in his dominions to 
the good education of youth ; that they will 
labour to form Christians and faithful sub- 
jects ; and that they will thus put a check 
to the ravages of incredulity and corruption 1 
Gm. Mao. February, 1888. 

10 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

A proclamation has been addressed by the 
Ottoman Porte (says the Augsburg Ga’sxlU ) 
to all the functionaries of the Empire, con- 
ceived in terms the most offensive to the 
cabinets and all Christendom. It calls the 
Mussulinen to arms, and declares plainly 
that the Porte wanted to gain time in older 
to prepare for a sanguinary struggle; and 
that liaving obtained that object, it will 
lather be overpowered thon cuiisent to re- 
cognize the independence of the Greeks in 
the Morca and the islands, which woulil en- 
courage the otirer Rayas to revolt, and soon 
reduce Islaraism under the dominiou of the 
infidels. The Porte has not been content 
with this proclamation, but has also drawn 
up B list of proscriptions, which includes 
1500 French, English, and Russian snb- 
jects, and makes U1 the individuals of the 
three nations who remain apprehensive of 
a similar or a worse fate. These measures 
have obliged the Charges des Affaires of the 
neutral powers to interfere, and to observe 
to tlie Porte that this conduct was not con- 
formable to the promise w^ich it had made 
to take under its own protection alt the 
Franks who had no immediate representa- 
tive s tljpt .it was only preparing fiof - itself 
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the most dreadful catastrophe ; that it was 
even acting contrary to the treaty of Aker- 
man, and that it was {^olng to throw all 
Europe into alarm. Their remo(«tranccs 
seem to have made no impression,' and the 
orders of pro5crlj)tion have been Executed 
notwithstandingf under the pretext mat the 
individuals on the list could not accohnt for 
their means of subsistence, though most of 
them belong to the most respectable com- 
mercial houses. The Bosphorus is closeil. 
No vessel under a foreign flag can leave the 
port with a cargo, but must utihmd at the 
great Custom-house. Immense chains were 
preparing to close the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles ; 13 ships of the line, and some 
frigates, were fitting out in the arsenal ; 
two ships of the line onJ one frigate were 
already in tlio port, between Topliara and 
the Seraglio, and a squadron of largo and 
small vessels was io the Dardanelles. 

Lord Cochrane considers the effect of the 
battle of Navarino upon all the belligerent 
parties to have been such, that whatever 
remains to be done may he accomplished by 
negotiation and amicable arrangement. The 
Egyptians were retiring from the contest in 
the Morea, with as mufh celerity ns the 
difficulty of procuring the means of transport 
for them would permit ; after the battle of 
Navarino, they commenced collecting to- 
gether all the vessels they could, both 
Egyptian and Turkish, and by the last ac- 
counts lAjOOO of tliem had enilmikcd at 
Navarino, and had set sail for Alexandria, 
taking with them all the 'I'urkish and Greek 
women whom they could persuade to share 
their fortunes. About 8,000 Egyptian tioops 
were of necessity left in the Morcu, through 
the want of conveyance for them, and these 
had taken post in the best iiiauner they could 


in different fortified places; |>ut they are 
represented to ho In the most wretched, des- 
titute condition, with only the choirc of 
evils before them, of starvation, or of sur- 
render to the ^ reeks. 'Hie Greeks on their 
part, finding the enemy either quitting their 
soil, or no longLM' in a situation to annoy tliem 
by warlike operations, were beginning to 
reap the advantages of the now prospects 
which opened upon them. Jjord Coelirimo, 
as might hr Rntici|)Rted, gives a most de- 
plorable account i>f the *!tatc of the eoniitrv, 
hut speaks with confidence of its future 
prospects, and its complete emaneijiatiou 
from Turkey. 

Accounts from ('otfu state, that the 
Greeks have nou 0‘n,ano men under arms, 
viz. 7,000 At Cliios, H,000 in ( 'aridia, |.'S,000 
in the IV'loponnesLis. 10, .'^00 in West Grcrer, 
1‘2,000 in East Greece, and 7, •''*00 in Snrnos, 
Sjiczzia, and Hydra. — 'I’he Greek shijis hc- 
tunlly in service, are fifty : viz., seven at 
Chios, five at (nndin, eleven at Volo oud 
Triehieri, five in the vicinity of Naviirin, 
seven at Dragomestre, and fifteen cruizing. 

AMERICA. 

The following remarkable phcnomon.i i- 
recorded in the last volume of the 'rransne- 
tions of the Philosophical Society at New 
York. In boring for salt at Rocky Hill, in 
Ohio, about a mile and a half from Lako 
Erie, after piocceding to the depth of 1.07 
feet, the aiigei fell, and salt water spouted 
out forseveial hours. After the cxliaiistion 
of this water, gicat volumes of inflHininul)ii- 
air issuetl through the aperture foi a long 
time, and fniined a cloud; and by ignilion 
by the fire in tlie shops of the woikiiien, 
eonsiiiricd und destroyed every thing in the 
viciiiitv. 


DOMESTIC O 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Triumpiial Arch to be erected before 
the entrance of the New Palace, will be 
built entirely of nia^hle. For this purpose 
eleven immense blocks hava been imported 
from Leghorn, and hrouglit up tlic liver in 
common barges to Freeman’s Wharf, Mil- 
l>ank, Westminster, whence they are con- 
veyed on strong trucks, the same that were 
used to carry the columns to the British 
Museum, in single pieces, weighing from 1 R 
to 92 tons each piece, and drawn by from 1 8 
to 23 horses. 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Couft of 
Exchequer lately pronounced judgment in 
an important literary question. The British 
Museum v. Paym aid Foss, booksellers and 
publishers, which had been elaborately ar- 
gued for some days in that Court. The 
Trustees of the British Museum churned a 
copy of a Number of a splendid publica- 
tion, entitled Flora Graca, got up entirely 


cernr. rncls. 

by subscription, and no more copies printed 
th.'ui tlio:.c subscribed fm. The claim was 
resisted on the ground that a piihlicatiou foi 
jirivate circulation did not conic undei the 
ojierarioii of ilie Act giving a copy of every 
work to the lihniry of that national estabJi!,li- 
merit. 'J’lie Couit pronounced unanimously 
against the claim of tlie Trustees, on tlie 
ground of its being only a portion of the 
work, and not a complete volume., 

Fc/’. 7. In the King’s Bench the Rev. 
Robert I'nylor, who had hern convicted of 
blasphemy, (see vol. xcvii. ii. 3(»3) was 
sentenced to he imprisoned in Oakham gaol, 
CO. Rutland, for one year ; and at the expi- 
ration of that time to find sureties for liis 
good behaviour for the space of five years, in 
r>00Z. and two sufficient persons in 950/. each. 

Feb. ] 5. Dr. Birkbeck, when lecturing at 
the London Mechanics* Institution, on the 
physiology of tlie organs of sense, introduced 
three boys from the Asylum for the Deaf 
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Hrid Dumb in the Kent-mad, in order to 11- 
liiHtrnto, by living; examples, the manner in 
which' one sense cun supply the place of an- 
tttlicr lost or defective sense. Dr. Watson, 
who conducts the Seminary in the Kent> 
load, has earned the art of teaching the 
dumb to B])eak to great perfection. Showing 
the deaf boy the thing he wishes him to 
iiuine, he uncovers Ills throat, and pronounces 
the witrd slowly ; the buy watches his lips 
and feels his throat, and then makes an 
i'tfort to proiiouuce tlio word ; and Dr. 
VV^ulson finds that the boy, lifter two or 
thn'o examinations of the tin oat, and two or 
three efforts, succeeds. Without hearing a 
bound, he learns hy his eyes to .epeak — and 
speaks with emphasis and considerahle eor- 
leclness. The three youths recited four 
verses of (iray’s Elegy, with very appropriate 
gf'stures, and voices that wanted nothing but 
a little modulation. 

♦ 

INTETXIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
I'AR'I'S OK THE CX)IJN I'KY. 

A quantity of ancient fiiniily plate has 
Ix'cu found in sinking tin* floor of a potato 
cave in the Lriouruls of Thomas Spiatt, esq. 
of HviiUm, Devon, tiic plate has been ex- 
hiliited at the Heralds* College to identify 
the aims, which are very pm feet in all the 
pieces (MO in uuinlicr), and piovcto he tiiu.se 
of Sir (diristopher Harris, an ancestor of the 
Marris family of Radford, quarteied with 
those of his wives, of whom he had three. 
'I'lns gcntlcmun, iiccoiding to Krinec’s 
Worthies of Devon, lived at liudford, which 
has been the scat of this f.imily uuiulcirupt- 
cdly for nearly 400 years, and lie repre.sented 
J’lymoutii in jiarliument in tlio ao'tli ofEli- 
/ahetii. 'Miu inquc.sl in bciialf of the ('ruwn 
Jiii.s heeij bu.sjienrled by orcleis from the Trea- 
siiiy, and JMi.Sjilatt haa liaiuUoiuely ceded 
his (.laim to the pioperty as ownci of the 
land. 'J'he idale is liciily chased in the (dd 
sia 1(;, gilded at the edges : it w.ib, no doubt, 
buried nearly ‘JOO yi-ars .since, during the 
ihsturhed jieriod of the civil wai, Major- 
;',eii Mm ris, gieat nephew of Sii Christopher 
I ho I is uhuie alluded to, huving had u cum- 
jtiMjd ill the royal army at the siege of Ply» 
mouth. - 

'IT.e Coimenlual Church of Teu keshttry 
luis long been known as one r>f the most an- 
cient and magnificent religious edifices in 
the kingdom ; aud being nearly the only 
vemiiant of a rich Benedictine Abbey, us 
well as the repository of the dust of nume- 
rous royal and noble personages, is aa ob- 
ject ID the higl'.est degree interesting to tlie 
unticpiary. It is su]iposcd to have been built 
l)y FitZ'Haimon, a Norman noblemoii, in 
the reign of King Henry the First; and 
was attached to the abbey until its dissolu- 
tion in the year when it wa.s rescued 

truin dcimditiou hy the inhabitants of the 
town, who purchased it from the King’s 


Commissioners, since wliicii period it has 
regularly licen used ns the Parish Chinch. 
For almost two centuries subsequent to 
the letgnlif Henry the Eighth, it is proha 
ble that li) effort whatever was made to .pre- 
serve thij venerable pile from dilapidation ; 
and dujsng the civil commotions in the 
seventefnth century it suffered much havoc 
from the fury of the Parliamentarians 
throughout its wholo interior, lii the year 
17^21) a biiof was obtained for the purpose ijf 
electing a new roof, the old tme being in bo 
ruinous a state as to endanger the lives of 
all who ventured heneath it ; and from that 
time to the present, the whole expense of 
keep! g this iin:nc!i«e [die of Imilding in 
rejmir luis been borhi* solely l>y the pa- 
ribliioncrs. 

From the year 1727, when the altar-piece, 
was erected and the choir jiaved, few repairs 
or improvements were made until it was new 
pewed in 17f)f>; sluco which period, how- 
ever, ‘^carcelv a year has elapsed in which 
very considerable sums of money have tiul 
been expended in jneserving the edifice 
fiom destruction ; and ulihoiigli the parish- 
ioners have been burthened extremely with 
jiooi’s lates, and with several other ojiprcj- 
sivc local assessments, they have, within the 
I.i-Ht. four years, dishursc'd a sum of little 
less than 2000 /. in the improvement of 
tluir venerable Church. This sum has been 
priricijially expended iu repairing the exte- 
rior of the tower, the transepts, and tlio 
roofj in rebuilding and restoring the piii- 
niiclcs on the central tower and over the 
western portal ; in adding, for the first time, 
lead spouts on the south side, and in making 
capacious drains for the purpose of cariy- 
ing off the great body of water, which in 
r.’iiny weather f.iJIs from the roof, and which 
had previously been suflered to soak into anil 
sap the foundation. A considerable cost lias 
also lueu incuned in renewing [lortions of 
the large windows on the north side, and in 
otiier parts of the building ; and in reno- 
vating the north porch, &c. 

Still, notwithstanding so much has nlrcn- 
dy been accomplished, there is yet a far 
greater sum of money required for the com- 
pletion of the projected necessary improve- 
ments than the inhabitants of I'ewkcshury 
have the ability to raise among themselves ; 
they therefore respectfully and earnestly so- 
licit the voluntary contributions of their 
benevolent and public-spirited countrymen, 
towards the reparation and embcllishineiit of 
BD aucient and splendid ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, wlvich has been for many generations 
a magnificent monument to the pious zeal 
and architectural skill of their forefathers. 
—The expense of the contemplated repairs 
and improvements is estimated to be uji- 
wards of l,700l. 

One of tile town lauds of the parish of 
Carudonuf'hf lias been for time immemorial 
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Mdled Xmenaebtg. No person know why it 
had been so called till within a very few 
years back} a handsome church-bell, so 
weighty as to require a tolerably strong man 
to raise it from tbe ground, was disMvered on 
the top of a hill in this townlanK among 
loose stones and bushes. Round tin rim of 
It, in raised letters, is the followmg\nscrip- 
tion I — 

ORA PRO MB BARCTA MARIA. M. POTTER 
MB FECIT. 

It is in complete preserration ; even the iron 
tongue of it was but slightly injured by rust. 
It is preserved in tbe parish church, in the 
steeple of which a place is now in prepara- 
tion for it. 

The Commissioners for building New 
Churches have granted 2000/. towards erect- 
ing a Chapel of Ease for the populous sub- 
urb of Frankwell, in the parish of St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury, 2000/. having been previously 
subscribed by private individuals. 

Human skeletons are not unfrequently 
found in the Vale of Gloucestershire, on the 
banks of the river Severn. They are gene- 
rally discovered after an irruption of that 
turbid river, embedded in the alluvial depo- 
sits on the side exposed to the action of the 
current. Two have recently been exposed 
to view, a few feet only below the surface of 
the ground in which they were deposited ; 
one in an erect, the other in a reclining po- 
sition. The bones of both were rendered 
completely forious and black by time ; and 
near to these remains of, probably, some 
of the aborigines of this island was found a 
Spear, headed with a small portion of de- 
cayed wood, on which it was fixed, two or 
throe blue beads, and a coarse substanc e 
perfectly rotten, that appeared like the im- 
pression from a piece of matting. 

. SPRING CIRCUITS, 1828. 

Home — Lord Ch. Justice Best and Justice 
fiurrough t Hertford, March 5. Chelms- 
ford, March 10. Maidstone, March 17. 
Horsham, March 24. Kingston, Mar. 31 . 
Northern— Justice Bailey and Baron Hul- 
look : Durham, Feb. 26. Appleby, Feb. 
29. Carlisle, Mardh 3.* Newcastle, Mar. 
3. Northumberland, March 4. Lancas- 
ter, March 6. York and City, March 29. 
Western-— Justice Littledale and Justice 
Gaselee: Winchester, March 3. New 
Saruin, March 6. Dorchester, March 14. 
j^ter and City, March 18. inuDceetoo, 
March 86. Taunton, 29. 

Oxford— Justice Park and Baron Vaughan : 
Reading* Fab. 29. Oxford, March 4% 
Woreestar and Qty, March 8. Stafford, 
M/uch 13. Shrewsbury, March 90. He- 
Blfcrd, March 25. Monmouth, March 
29. Gloucester and City, April 8. 
Midland — ^Lord Chief Buon and Justice 
Holroyds Northampton, Mareh 1. Oak* 


bom, March Lincoln and CitV, Match 
8. Nottingham and Town, March 14. 
Derby, March 19. Leicester and Bo- 
rough, March 24* Coventry and War- 
wick, March 29. 

Norfolk— Lord Tenterden and Baron Gar- 
row: Aylesbury, Feb. 28. Bedford, 
March 6. Huntingdon, March 8. Cam- 
bridge, March 1 1 . 'Fhetford, March 1 5. 
Bury St. Edmunds, March 21. 



SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1888. 

Bedfordshire 0, Musgrave, of Shitling- 
too, esq. 

Berkshire^T, Bowles, of Milton-hill, esq. 

Buckinghamshire — R. Harvey,*of Limgley- 
park, esq. 

Cambridgeshire and IJunlingdonshire’^ ohn 
Peter Allix, of Swaff ham-Prior, esq. 

Oicshire — Richard Massey, of Moston, eiq. 

Cornwall — J.W.Buller, of SliilHn«rham, esq. 

CuTnberland — Tho. Parker, of Warwick— 
hall, esq. 

Derbyshire — SirG.Sitwell,ofReuishaw,bart. 

Devonshire — Win. Langmead, of Elford- 
Leigh, esq. 

Dorsetshire — W, Gill Paxson, of Coombe- 
Almer, esq. 

Essex — Sir C. J. Smith, of Suttons, Bart. 

Gloucestershire — F. Trotman, of Siston- 
cuurt, esq. 

Herefordshire — Edm. Higginson, of Salt- 
marsh, esq. 

Hertfordshire — Sir C, Smith, of Bedwell- 
park, bart. 

Kent — SirT. M. Wilson, of Charlton, hart. 

Leicestershire — G. Pochin, of Barkhy, esq. 

Lincolnshire — C. Winn, of Appleby, esq. 

Monnumthshire — W, Morgan, ofPaiity Goy- 
tre, esq. 

Nor>/k— Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, of Hil- 
Hngton, esq. 

Norihamptoiishire — H. H. H. Hungerford, 
of Maid well, esq. 

Norlhumberland — C.BoBBDquet,of Rock,e8q. 

Nottinghamshire — John £. Wescombe, of 
Thruinptun, esq. 

Oxfordshire — Charles C. Dormer, of Rous- 
ham, esq. 

Rutlarulshirc — ^T. Walker, of Liddington,esq. 

Shropshire — W. L. ChiJdc, of Kinlut-hall, 

esq. 

Somersetshire-^, H. S. Pygott, of Brock- 
ley, esq. 

Staffordshire John Atkinson, of Maple 
Hayes, esq. 

County ^ SouthampUm^Yf, S. Stanley, of 
Paultons, esq. 

Suffolk — H. Logan, of Keutwell-hall, esq. 

Surrey — ^T. Hope, of Deepdeoe, esq. 

Sussex— K, Aldridge, of New-lodge, esq. 

Warwickshire— S\t G. Chetwynd, of Gren* 
don-hall, bart. 

WiUshzre^^. W. Wroughton, of Wilcut- 
house, esq. 
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JVoflreestcrshirc — George Meredith, of Be- 
rington, esq. 

Yt/rkshire — 3ir T. Sjkes, of Sledmere, bait. 

South Walks. 

Carmarthenshire — Wm. Chambers, of Lla- 
nelly, esq. 

Pembrokeshire — ^T. Meyrick, of Bush, esq. 

Cardiganshire — J. Griffiths, of Llwyndur- 
ries, esq. 

Glamorganshire — R. F. Jenner, of Wen- 
voe-castle, esq. 

Breconshire^—V. Price, of Tyn-y-coed, esq. 

Radnorshire — David Thomas, of Wclldeld* 
house, esq. 

North Wales. 

jliiglesesf — J. Psnton, of Llanddyfnan, esq. 

(Carnarvonshire — R. W. Price, of Brony- 
gader, esq. 

Merionethshire — ^I'.Casson, of Blaenddo],esq. 

Montgomeryshire — J. J. Turner, of Pentre* 
lu'llin, esq. 

Drntnghshire — L.H.B.Hesketh, of Qwyrcli- 
castie, esq. 

Flintshire — G. W. Keorick, of Mcrtyn, esq. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury .Lans. 

Jan» 28 . Ad historical play, called Ed- 
ward the Bjock Prince, from the pen of Mr. 
T. Rey noils, was produced ; but it was 
destitute cv interest, and met with much 
opposition. 

Jan. ffl . A new Farce, written by Mr. 
Peake, called the Haunted Inn, was brought 
forward. It was full of humour, and the 
characters were admirably 8U]mortcd by Lis- 
ton, Jones, Matthews, and Mrs. Orger. * 

Covert Garden. 

Feb. 5. A Comedy, intitled, the Mer- 
chant* s Hiding, Of l^don Frolics in Ui88, 
founded principally on Jasper Maynes* City- 
Match^ and Rowtey*s Match at Midnight, 
was produced, and met with complete sue* 
cess. It is from the pen of Mr. Pluncht^. 

Feb, IS). An Afterpieco, called Somttam~ 
bulism, or The White Phantom of the til- 
lage, was presented. It was full of broad 
humour, and met with universal applause. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 25. — Mr. J. W. 
May, to Ijc Consul-Gen. in Great Britain 
for the King of the Netherlands. — Mr. E. 
11. Campbell, Consul, at Ncwcastle-upon- 
'lync i and Mr. W. Stuart Day to bo Con- 
sul In the Isle of Wight. 

Fch. 4. — 2{)th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Byiig, 2d W. 1. Reg. to be Colonel. — 2d 
W. 1. Keg. Gen. Francis Fuller to be Co- 
lonel. — Brevet. Capt. Thos. Seward, Royal 
Marines, to be Major. 

Feb. 5. — Duke of Gordon, G.C.B to bo 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland ; 
Vise. Melville, Right Hou. R. Pool, the 
Kail of Dudley, Right Hon. W. tluskisson, 
the Duke of Wellington, Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn, Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Lord 
Ashley, Right Hon. Baron Wallace, the 
Marquis 'of Graham, and Lawrence Peel, 
Ksq. to be Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India; also Vice-Admirals Sir W. J. Hope 
and Sir G. Cockbum, Sir Geo. Clerk, Bart, 
and the Earl of Brecknock, to be Members 
of the Council of his R. H. the Lord High 
Admiral; and Col. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
K.C.B. to be Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Feb. 8. — C. Koch, esq. to be Consul in 
Frankfort. 

War-Offi.ee, Feb. 11.— 2d Life Guards, 
Capt. Fred. Evelyn, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Col. — 5th Foot, Major Geo. Tovey to be 
Major. — 6th ditto. Brevet Col. Chas. Bruce 
to be Lieut.-Col. — 9th ditto, C^apt. W. 
Towers St. Clair to be Major.— 19tn ditto. 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Hardy to be Lieut.- 
Col.-— 49th ditto, Major Tobias Kirkwood 
to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Peter Bishop to 
I)c Major. — 57th ditto, Licut.-Col. Hon. 


Geo. Cathcart to be Lieut.-Col. — 62d ditto. 
Major Eyre Smith to be L)eut.-Col.; Capt. 
John Singleton to be Major. — SOth ditto. 
Major Fred. W. Culling Smith to lie Major. 
— 82d ditto, Lieut.-Col. W. Balfour to bo 
Lieut.-Col. — 95th ditto, Major Arch. M. 
Maxwell to be Major. Unatluched, to be 
Majors of Inf. Capt. Ronald Macdonald, .02d 
Foot; Capt. Plomer Ytuing, H.qth. — Staff, 
Brevet Col. Octavius Carey, 57th Foot, 
to bo inspecting Field-Officer of Militia in 
the Ionian Islands. 

Feb. 12 — Ijord Ponsonby to be Envoy 
Extraurd. to the Emperor of Brazil. — W. 
Chad, esq. to be Envoy Extniord. to tbo 
Republic of Colombia. — W. Mich. Want, 
esq. to Ixi Minister Plcnip. to the King of 
Saxony. — H. S. Fox, esq. to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at Vienna.— The Hon. W. T. 
Horner Fox Strangways to be Sec. to tho 
Legation at Naples.— Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham to be Sec. to the Legation at Florence. 
—Geo. Jackson, esq. to be Commissary 
Judge to the several Mixed Commissions 
established at Sierra [.leone for the preven- 
tion of illegal traffic in Slaves. 

Feb, 14.— Royal Art. Major-Gen. Wilt- 
shire Wilson to be Col. Comm. 

Feb. 14. Dr. Herbert Jenner to bo Advo- 
cate-General, vice Robinson, promoted. 

Feb. 15. — Gen. Lord Hill to be on the 
Staff of his Majesty’s Army, and all mat- 
ters respecting the Military Service to pass 
through his hands. 

Feb. 15.— H. U. Addington, esq. to be 
Minister Plen. to the Diet at Frankfort. 

Feb, 1 8.— The Duke of Montrose to be 
Lord Cl)|imberlain of his Majesty’s House- 
hold. 

To be Baronets; — F. Frecling, of the 
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General Post-office; Joseph de Courcy 
LuflFan, of Cobhanii Kent, M.D. ; Patrick 
JVlacgregor, of Saville*row, Middlesex^ esij. 
Serjeant-Sur^cun to his Majesty. 

Feb, 1 8 . Sir Christopher Robihson, Knt. 
to be Jud^eof the Hip;h Court of ndmiralty. 

ffhr-Offiert Feb, 13.— SSd'Fom, Lieut.- 
Col. James Fleming to be Liow.-Col. — 
2Stli Ditto, Major Hun. Henry D\indas to 
be Major. — 57th ditto, Capt. H. 11. Hart- 
ley to be Major.— 74th ditto, Capt. £yic 
John Ciabb to be Major. 

Members rctimied to serre in Parliament, 
Armagh , — Right Hon. H. Goulbiirn. 
Ashburton. — Hon. Win. Stiirgcs Boirtne. 
Hath . — ^The Earl of Biecknock. 

Cambrul^e (Town). — Right Hon. Jiiines 
Grnliam. 

Carlute, — .1. L. Liishington, esq. 

Cmfe Cnsth. — N. W. Peach, •‘si]. 

Cmk (County). — lion. John Boyle. 

Dover. — W. H. Trant, esq. vice E. R. VVil- 
braliam, esq, now Baron Skclniersdule. 
Dm ham ^County'j. — William Russell, of 
Braiicepatli Castle, Ci,(j. vice J. G. Lamb- 
ton, now Baioii Dm ham- 
Durham (City). — Sii 11. Hanlirge, K.C.B. 
EdiaJ'urtrInli . — Sir Geo. Cleik, hi. 
linnis . — Right lion. T. I'. Lewis. 
2Cnms/*iIleu. — Hon. A. H. ('ole. 
flaiuich . — Right Hon. J. i\ Hciiie'. 
IJas/cmrc . — Right iloii. Sir John Beckett. 
Knit/, — Rl. Hon, M. rit/gcT4d(l. 

KiUi>'s Lord (ipo. Ih-ntimk. 

A/iam/vn oi/g Hon. G. i’lerney, 
Llvu'Jh^oI , — Right lion. VVm. Hiiski!>‘ori. 
Ltfiniiigloii. — Thos. Divett, Cbq. 

KJillorue Pvit.J. N. Nouh, e.sq. 

Moniuouih (County). — Loid G. C. 11. Soiu- 
ei'bet. 

Ncu’porl (Hants). — Hon. VV. 11. J. Scott. 
NcivSarum — lion. D. P. Bouveric. 

Odfurd Universiltj . — Right Hon. R. P<‘el. 
Pli/mplon Earle . — Sir Chas. Wotheiell, 
lit chmond •—Won. Sir R. I.awrencc Duudas. 
iUpon . — Sir R. 11. Iiiglls, Bart. 

Seaford — Hon. A. T. Ellis. 

//'(wt/stocA:.— Lord AsliUy. 

IFeynujuth and Mclcomb Jlcuis. — C, B. Sug- 
den, esq. vice Right Hqn. T. Wallace, 
now Baron Wallace. 

Yarmouth (Hunts). — Thos. W^allace, e.q. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. ^ 
Rev, R. Ponsonby to be Bp. of Killuloe. 
Rcv. Mr. Dawson, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 


[Feb. 

Rev. E. Bather to be Archdoneon of Salop, 
ill tlic diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Rev. Mr. Butterfield, a Minor Canon of 
Windsor. 

Rev. W. D. Harrison, a Minor Canon of 
Winchester Cath. 

Rev. S. Smith, to a Preh. in Bristol ('ath. 

Rev. W. Bowen, Ewias Harold V. Heref. 

Rev. J. Busli, Butleigh cum Baltunsbo- 
rough V. Somerset. 

Rev. .1. H. Charleton, Elherton V. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Cluirchili, W^interborne Strickland 
R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. J. F. Clinton, Cromwell R. Notts. 

Rev. H. S. Cocks, Leigh R. with Braiis- 
ford Chapel annexed, co. Woicester. 

Rex. C. Collycr, (Jley R, co. Noifolk. 

Rev. H. T. Coulson, Linden eduart R. 
(’oriuvall. 

Rev. K. S. Dixon, Great Toy R. F.ssex. 

Rev. VV. J\I‘T)i>uhI 1, Luton K. co. Piedfonl. 

Rrv. H G. Exiins, Frcjurop R. co. Pemh. 

Rev. W. llr.Vih, (\iliie V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. J. Hods. ’ ’•tnft R, Nnrth]>n. 

Rev. T. L. Hughes, ft . 'ocs R. co. 
M<»iit'*,om‘‘ry. 

Rev. L. Ijcmnpgt'r, Warulmrough V Wiltt. 

1\ ‘V. A. B. In'chmcie, W< Hand V. Wtuc. 

Re/. S. Lonsdale, .St. George’s ll, Blouni-j 
hury. 

Rev. W. B Pole 1 Vper Swell R. Glouc 

R<'v. J. ilohiuson, Miuitier’s (’hurt h, Hull 

Rov. W. S. RohiiiNtm, Dyrhnin U Glouc. 

Rfv. \\^ G. Rowland, St. Mary’s P. (,. 
Shrc'vshuTy. 

Rev M. Taylor, Wimiall R. llant^. 

Rev. J. 'J’onijino, Staustead Mountfichet 
V. Ksm'x. 

Rev. ('. 'J'ljwnh'y, Little Al ingtoii V. ('ivnil>. 

Rev. K. Walter, Womlhall V. cf>. l/mctdii. 

Rev. W, Watkins, Rumhuld’.s Wyko R. 
Sussex. 

Rev. W, WiUon, Arthingworth R Npiish. 

Rev. G. Wood, l)t>jchcstpr Holy Trmity R. 
with Frornc Vv liitfield, Somciset. 

Rev, J, Wood, Leysdowii V. Kent. 

ClUVLATNS. 

Rev, J. Aspinall, (ihap. to Ld. C loiihroek. 

Rev. W. C. Bartlett, Chap, to Earl (iower. 

Rev, G. O. Townsliend, Chap, to the King. 

Civil Pitr.FERMENT.*:. 

Stephen Lushington, D. (h L. to bo Judge 
of the Consistory Court of London, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese, 

Rev. J. H. Bright, second Master uf Fal- 
mouth School. 


NeU) Members of Parliamenl^Preferments — Births, 


B I E T H S. 

Sept, \B, At Bogota, the wife of James Aclaud, Bart, a son.— 20. At Rattcnstall, 
Henderson, esq. Con!,ul-gen. for Colombia, co. Lane. Mrs. Cunliffc, of three boys and 
» two girls at one birth ! Tliey were all bom 

1828. Jan, 17. The lady of Sjj T. D. alive, but died in a few hours afterwards. 
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—24. At Stapleton, the wife of H. C. G, At Christchurch Barracks, the wife of H. 
Harford, esq. a dan.— -27. At the Ryes CoHingwoorl, esq. 4th Royal Irish Drag. 

Lodge, near Sudlmry, the wife of Nashe Guards, a d|u. 7. At West Ham Ahhey, 

("larks Barnardistnir, esq. adau.— 28. Oa the wife of ft. Barclay, esq. of Devonshire- 
('lupham Common, Surrey, the wife of Wm. place, a day. — — 11. At Woodlands, Chig- 
Hughes Hughes, esq. barrister -at-law, of well, Essm, the lady of Sir J. Urmstoii, a 

Belle-Viie House, Rydc, adau. 2.9. The son. jp. In Berkeley -square. Lady Oor- 

wlfe of Harry K. Waller, esq. of Farmington don Cumming, a dau.— 14. At Hyde, Isle 
Lodge, a son and heir. of Wight, the, wife of H. Goode, esq. bar- 

Lofe/y. At Gloucester* place, the lady of rlster-at-law, a dau. 16. Lady Ellenbo- 

Rir .lohti Fowlett Ordo, Bart, a dau. At rough, a son.— 19. At Old Windsor, tho 

(!olchestcr, the wife of Archd. Parry, adau. Hon. Mrs. Nevile Reid, a dau. 24. Jo 

Fe/» 2. At York, the wife of Dr. Camidge, Welbeck-st the wife of Kdward Bloro, esij. 
a son.— At Cholmondcle> -house, Picca- F.S.A. a sou, 
duly, Lady Henry Choi mondeley, a dau.— 


MARK 

Jan. 5. At St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Thr)ina8, eldest son of Alderman Bennett, 
of Sliafteshiiry, to Miss Hannah Hutchings, 
niec e to Col. Williams, of Liverpool, and to 
Major Skinner, R. A.— IH. At Bangor 
(’athednd, Ahrahiun .lohn Creighton, esq. 
of Kilerentin JioAge, King’s County, Jane 
Matilda, second (Inn. of the lute Rev. L. K. 

C'onynghain, Uatoath, co. Meath. 22. 

At Huiidsworth, H. Hamiitcm Gordon, 
Lieut. H'ith reg. to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Geo. Freer, esq. of the Friary, 
Jlandhworth. 2J. At Paris, Kdw. Sher- 

lock Gooch, esq. cl<le.st son of sir T. S, 
Gooch, Bart. M.P. of Benacre Hall, Suf- 
folk, to Louisa, second dau. of Sir Geo. 
Bcestou Prescott, Bart, of 'J'heohalds Park, 
Herts.— —24. At Denton, co. Durham, the 
Rev. James Kaine, M. A. Rector of Meldon 
ill Northumhcrliin<i, to Margaret, eldest dau. 
of Rev. 'I'lios. Peacock, Perpetual ("urate of 
Denton. — -At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
J. W. Scotty of UotheHicId Park, Hants, to 
Lney, dau of the Kov. Sir Sam. (>laike Jer- 

voise, Bart, of Idsworth Park. 2.3. At 

Stnplehurst, Kent, Thos. Lloyd, esq. 4 th 
Light Drag, to Maria, eldest dau. of W. R. 

Janies, esq. of Staplehurst. 28. At 

Broom Hall, R. A. Dundns, esq. M. P. for 
Ipswich, to Lady Mary Bruce, eldest dau. 
of tho Earl of Elgin.- ■ ■-Tile Rev. T. Hal- 
ford, of Piccadilly, to Mary, only dau. of J. 
B. Creswell, esq. of New Court, Devon. 

29. At Puriton, near Bridgewater, 

Jervis Cooke, esq. of Portchester, Hants, 
son of Rear-Adni. Cooke, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late John Blgenll, esq. ofRawleigh 

House, near BarnsUip! . At Great Bad- 

dow, Essex, Ric. J. Jenney, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Sarab, only dau. of the late La- 
tham Brickwood, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Watford, Nurthamptonsh. Joseph 

Hawksworth, esq. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to 
Sarah, only dau. of the late Middlemore 

Clerke Pilkington, esq. ^At Avesham, 

Notts, the Rev. John Chancourt Girardot, 
Rector of Screveton, to Sophia Georgiana, 


I AGES. 

second dau. of the Rev. Robert Chaplin, 
Rector (if Avesham and Ketham. 

Lately. At Ashhy-de-la Zouch, John 
Eames, esq. to Mary, only dau. of Thoiiuis 

Cantrell, esq. Rev. Edw. Woodlimise, to 

Cath. Anne, dau. of Aid. Smith, Al. P. 

Feb. 6 . At St. Alary lebone cluirch, Capt. 
Molesworth, K.N. brother of Vise. Moles- 
worth, to Louisa, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Tomkyiis, of Buckenhill Park, co. Hereford. 
— — f>. At Fetcham, W. Holme Sumner, 
esq. to Mary Barnard, dau. of J.B. liankey, 
esq. of Fetcham Park, Surrey.— 7. At 
Alford, H. Wilson, esq. solicitor, to Lydia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Joseph Lister, 

Rector of Cranoe and Caunton. -At St. 

George’s, Hanover-sq. Edw. Bolton King, 
E»q. of Umberside, cu. Warwick, to Geor- 
giana, youngest dau. of Robert Knight, esq. 

M.P. of Barrtlls. 12. The Rev. Win. 

Scott Robinson, Hector of Dyrham, co. 
Glouc. to Matilda Maxwell, dau. of John 
limes, esq. of Broad-street-buildings. — 

At Jirighton, R. W. Fletcher, esq. of Great 
IbuT, Staff, to Mary, youngest dau. of late 

J. Green, esq. of Highbury Park.- 14. J. 

Wellington, jun. esq. of Bristol, to Harrict- 
Esther, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Booker, 

Vicar of Dudley, 15. At St. George’s, 

Hauovcr-sq. the Rev. Rich. Leonard Adams, 
of Grosvenor-place, to the Hon. Eliza- 
Atherton Powys, fourtli dau. of the late Lord 
Lilford.— -16*. At St. Peter’s in the Tower, 
Wm. Vincent, esq. of the Ordnance, to Eli-^ 
zaheth, second dau. of the late Valentine 

James Lloyd, esq. of the Tower. -is. At 

Kensington, Prince Hohenlohe of Laugen- 
bourg, to the Princess Feodore, eldest dau. 
of the Duchess of Kent ; the biide was 
given away by the Duke of Clarence j the 
Princess is in her 20th year ; the Prince is in 

his 32d year r-19. At Bristol, the Rev. 

Caddell Holder, to Anne Tierney, fourth 

dau. of Jacob Elton, esq. of Bristol At 

Cirencester, H, £. Rutherford, esci. of the 
Cape of Goad Hope, to Emma, third dau. 
of John Masters, esq. of Cirencester. 
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[Feb. 


OBITUARY. 


Duche8§ of BuccleuVh. 

Nov, 21. At RiohmonH, agW 84, the 
Moiit Noble EliEabeth Septt, Duc'hess 
dowager of Biiccleuob and jQueensberry. 

This highly descpiirled and alliaiired 
noblewoman was born June 9, 1743. 
the only child of George Brndenel, Duke 
of Montagu, K.G. by Mary only eliild of 
John Duke of Montagu, K G., by Mary 
youngest daughter and coheir of John, 
the great Duke of Marlborough, K.G. 
At the age of 24, “ Lady Betty Monta- 
gu** was married to Henry Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, then a minor, but afterwards 
also Duke of Queensberry, K.T. and 
K.G. He died in 1812, (see vol. LXxxir. 
1. 92,) having had by her Grane, three 
sons and four daughters, viz. 1. George 
Earl of Dalkeith, who died young; 2. 
Lady Mary, now Countess of Courown ; 
3. Lady Elizabeth, now Countess of 
Horne: 4. Charles-William, late Duke 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry ; .5. Lady 
Caroline, now Marchioness of Queens- 
herry ; d. Lord Henry-James, now Lord 
Montagu of Boughton ; 7. Lady Har- 
riet, now Marchioness dowager of Lo- 
thian. Through these connections her 
Grace has had forty-three grand-children, 
of which thirty-five survive. 

No female in this kingdom, out of the 
Royal family, concentrated such claims of 
rank as the late Duchess of Burclcuch j 
none possessed equal patronage, we;ikh, 
and power. These circumstances have 
a decided tendency to divide the pos- 
sessors from their lowli<r fellow-crea- 
tures, as much by deficient sympaihies 
as situation ; and lienee if often hap- 
pens that when the rich give liberally, 
they do not therefore give considerat* 1y, 
for they cannot comprehend, in many 
cases, the distress they may be willing 
to relieve. This lady , *011 the contrary, 
entered into every one*s feeliiigi:, under- 
stood every one's wants, fur it was the 
great business of her life to examine and 
relieve. She w:is called, eiiiphatic.illy, 
* the good Duihcss,* and understood to 
be always easy of access, always willing 
to blip, yet solicitous to discrinimate 
the character of all cases, and at once 
noble prudent in her donations. 
Was there a respectable tradesman in 
t.be midtile ranks of life borne down by 
a large fajpiily end adverse circumstances, 
she was aware that no petty boon would 
meet the exigeheies of the case, and by 
large suihs has she many a tkne averted 
the horrors of bankruptcy, and so sup- 


ported the family in their appearance, 
that suspicion of poverty has never 
glanced towards them. As it was always 
her injunction to keep her gifts secret, 
many have been thus helped who have 
never spoken ; hut there have also been 
many hearts that could not contain the 
swelling gratitude which compelled them 
tuthaiik the hand which helped them — 
to bless * the good Duchess' who had res- 
cued them from ruin. 

To every description of the poor, she 
was so constant a refuge, that it was well 
known numbers came to dwell in the 
vicinity of her seats, for the sake of 
partaking her bounty. Had a poor niati 
an accident, the Duchess paid the sur- 
geon for attending him, and sent to his 
family every Saturday his usual wages. 
Was the mother of a family or her rhil- 
drcnjsit k ? every day the father bad res- 
torative food given for them till the last 
was well. The widow's children were 
educated and apprenticed, industry was 
encouraged and rewarded, disease and 
infinniiy provided for. Her band, though 
aged and tremulous, could alwa 3 s write 
orders for relieving the distant object 
not less than that which propsed upon 
her sight , and never did a bevere season 
set in, for which she did not proviiio 
coals and blankets, bread and meat, as 
for the great familieR at her various es- 
tates, which God had committed to her 
charge, ami which were always jin sent 
to her memory, with all their adnieius 
and necessities, their infants am) their 
aged. ‘Give all of thi-m help, R«sk lor 
rent from none of tlnm,’ wen- words 1 
once read myself, in a hurried note writ- 
ten to her man of husines!:, when hi; 
was sent by biT on an errand of mercy. 
Macneil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in 
lelatiiig the affecting story of a deserted 
wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue bv charitable aid, said almost 
fifty years ago, 

‘ Wha's the angel but Boecleucb ? * 
from whom we learn, that her youth was 
employed in the same manner as her 
age has been, that the sympathy of her 
disposition, the affability of her niariiiers, 
and the nobility of her heart were equally 
apparent. It is said, that during tb'e 
life-time of the duke her husband, they 
jiilutly gjHre away no less than thirty 
thousand a-year in charities^ and since 
her widowhood it has been but little 
leic, which she ha4 devoted to the same 
purpose, although frequently to her own 
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■erioof inponvenidica. For o yoor or 
two, latterly. It baa been apprehended 
that pertonal weakneia, accompanied 
partial lou of memoir, bai rendered her 
liable to impoiition, but as the habit of 
gifiiig bad become a pleasure, at muoh 
as.it was formerly a principle, her family 
most amiably forbore all Interference on 
the subject, and thus spared her the 
pain of oonscious inability, whiob, to a 
person long blest with wonderful health 
and activity, must have been a source of 
mortification, notwithstanding her truly 
Christian submission and resignation. 

She sunk at a patriarchial age, Bur> 
rounded, by the descendants who lived 
and honoured her, and by old and vene- 
rating servants, for whom she has pro- 
vided in three distinct classes, according 
to the length of their servitude. The 
day of her funeral will be remembered 
by the young as one in which the old 
wept, and the manly were bowed down 
with sorrow. Every inhabitant of Rich- 
mond, who could by any means procure 
a horse and black cloak, followed the 
mouriiiul procession, as the only means 
he now possessed of proving 'bis grati- 
tude or evincing bis admiration. All 
the shops were si . up, business and 
pleasure alike suspended, and the whole 
of the remaining population, long after 
the funeral bad gone by, stood in groups 
talking of the < good llucbess,’ and in 
many cases weeping for their beiiefac* 
tress. 

Nor amongst the praises of the poor 
let the warm esteem and admiration of 
all the higher ranks be forgotten, for it 
has rarely happened that one whose vir- 
tues bad won such universal praise, 
could have been so entirely beloved. To 
this maybe added, that the Duchess uni- 
ted to a strong and cultivated mind, a 
fine taste in works of art, eRpecially 
music and painting, and that she was in 
every respect as great an ornament to 
the high station in which she moved, as 
a blessing to those below her. Her ex- 
ample bs^ a happy influence during her 
life, for it was well known that her 
daughter-in-law (the young Duchess, as 
she was called formerly) was in every 
respect like-minded, and it can hardly 
be doubted, that even geiieraiions un- 
born will be influenced by the treasured 
memorials of her good deeds, noble 
qualities, and endearing virtues. Tlie 
remains of the Duchess dowager were 
deposited in tbe vault of the Montagu 
family, at Warkion church, near Ket- 
tering. During Sunday the body lay in 
state ill one of tbe principal epariments 
of Bougbton-bouae, and on Monday was 
convey^ to tha. church wit^ the solem- 
nity and decorum beer' iing the mourn- 
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M oeeesion. After the osual etiendaetsi' 
at the heed of tbe fhetenebo^ prooes*^ 
cion weirs SO of the tenants of the de^ 
ceased puebess ,on faorsebaefc. The 
heane, ipon which tbe ermorial Insig- 
nia oflier Gritfie were dicplayeil, wes 
preceddfl by a carriage, In which were 
tbe cldrgymen, of the neighbouriiig pa- 
ciabeig and followed ^ three mourning 
eoacbm, the carriage of the late Duchess, 
and those of Lord Montagu, the Duke 
of Bucejeueb, the Hon. Captain Cqsr, 
and Henry Oddie, Esq. Tbe body was 
followed to' the grave by Lord Montbgo, 
tbe Duke of Bucclcueh, Lord Dunglass, 
the Hon. Robert Stopford, the Hon. Sir 
Edward Stopford, the Hon. and Rev. R. 
B. Stopford, tbe Hon. Captain Cutt, Mr. 
Oddie, herGhnee's solicitor, and Mr. Ed- 
wards, steward of the Bougliton estates. 

Lord Douolas. 

Dec. 26. i^t Bothwell Castle, Lanark- 
shire, in bis 80th year, the Right Hun. 
Archibald Douglas, Lord Douglas of 
Douglas in Lanarkshire, Lord Lieute- 
nant and Hereditary Sheriff of tbe 
County of Forfar. 

He was born'at Paris, July 10, 1748, 
a twin, but only surviving son by bis 
second marriage, of Sir John Stewart, 
third Baronet of Grandtully, in Perth- 
shire, and grandfather of Sir George, 
tbe present and fifth Baronet. His lord- 
ship's descent from tbe family of Dou- 
glas, was maternal} his mother having 
been Jane, only daughter of James, se- 
cond Marquis of Douglas,* by bis se- 
cond wife, Lady Mary Ker, daughter of 
Robert, first Earl of Lothian. On the 
death of his uncle the third Marquis 
and only Duke of Douglas, Mr. Stewart 
was served nearest and lawful heir of 
entail and provision in general to his 
Grace, and consequently succeeded to 
the real and personal property, and took 
tbe name of Douglas., In lire following 
March a petition was presented in his 
name to his Mf^jesty, claiming the title 
and dignity of Earl of Angus, in virtue 
of a charter ef Queen Anne, which was 
alleged to have regranted the dignity to 
the heirs of tallsie in tbe estate of 
Douglas and Angbs. Tbo claim was 


* He was horn in 1646 }— a most extra* 
ordinaiy case that the grandfather of an 
individual dying in 1887, should have 
been living before tbe death of Charles 
the First that the lives of three gene- 
rations should occupy so nearly two cen- 
turies 1 The ibother of Lord Douglas, 
when sbe gave birth to him,'* had com- 
leted her fiftieth year ; her father at 
er bigth was in bis fifty-second. 
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iiow«#6r» met (or gather aotieipated) by 
a counter petition in the names of* 
Ihe then Duke .of Hamilton, (a minor 
like his competitor,) who, on the death 
of the Duke of Douglas, had ny male 
descent become chief of that Uincely 
house. Both petitions were refvl'^d to 
the House of Peers, where no o^ision 
appears to baue been made on vtbeir 
merits, but the Earldom of Angus, as 
well as the Marqiiisate of Douglas, have 
ever since, been attributed to the Dukes 
of Hamilton. The family of Hamilton, 
however, earned their opposition to Mr. 
Douglas to > a more serious extent, and 
at the latter end of 1762 raised a re- 
duction of ihe service of Mr. Hamilton, 
on the allegation of bis not being the 
child of Lady Jane Douglas ; but a 
most voluminous proof eras taken both 
ill Britain and France, and the import- 
ant Douglas Cause'* was finally de- 
termined in favour of the subject of the 
present memoir, by the House of Lords, 
Feb. 27, 1771. 

In February 1782, Mr. Douglas was 
elected M.P. for the County of Forfar, 
on the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the Earl of Pen mure $ an objection 
was taken to bis election, on the ground 
of bis being a Peer,' and evidence was 
laid before a committee of the House of 
Commons of bis right to the Earldom 
of Angus, but the objection was over- 
ruled. He was reebosen at the general 
election in 1784 ; but, on the dissolu- 
tion of that parliament in 1790, was 
created a British Peer, by the title of 
Baron Douglas, of Douglas Castle. His 
Lufdsbap was constituted Colonel of the 
Forfarshire militia in 1798. 

Lord Douglas was twice married ; 
firstly at London, June 13, 1771, to 
Lady Lucy Graham, only daughter of 
William, second Duke of Montrose, and 
sister to the present Duke ; by whom he 
bad three sons and one daughter, viz. 
J. Archibald, now Lord Douglas, born rn 
1773,4ind yet unmarried; 2. the Hon. 
Charles, also unmarried j 3. William, 
who died ypung $ and 4. the Right Hon. 
Jane-Margaret, married in 1804 to Lord 
Montagu of Boughton.* Having lust 
his first wife in il779f Lord Douglas 
married secondly. May 13, 1783, Lady 
Frances Scott, dau. of Francis, Earl of 
Dalkeith, and sister to Henry, third 
Duke of Buccleneb, K.G. By this lady 


* Nephew to her then stepmother, 
liqmediateiy after mentioned. In Lord 
Douglas and the Duchess of Buccleuch 
Lord and LadyAMOutagu have each lost^ 
nearly at time, a parent who 

had lived to if veiy pranced age. 


be bad five sons, and three'dsiighters ; 
. 5. the Hon. CiroKne-Luoy, married in 
1810, to Captw now Vice-Ad in. George 
$cott, R.N. , 6. \ht Hon. Sholto, who 
was in the army, and died unmariied in 
1821 1 7. Che Hon. and Rev. James, who 
married in 1813, Miss Wilbelmiiia Mur- 
ray, eousiii to^Lord Elibank, but we be- 
lieve has no children ; 8. the Hon. George, 
a Captain R.N. unmarried; 9. the Hon. 
Frances-Elisabetb, married in 1826, to 
William Moray-Stirling, esq.; 10 and 
11. the Hons. Henry and John, who 
died young; and 12. the Hou. Mary- 
Sydney, married in 1821 to Robert 
Douglas, esq. 

Throughout his, long life, Lord Dou- 
glas manifested himself a sound consli- 
tutional statesman, always avoiding 
those that were given to change. In 
private life, be set an example of ratio- 
nal piety and virtuous conduct, every 
way worthy of a good man. His Lord- 
ship resided mostly in Scotland, and 
kept up an establishment suitable to his 
rank and opulence, without embarras- 
sing bimself, displaying true dignity and 
splendour, void of ostentation. To such 
of his tenants and servants as acted with 
propriety, he was kind and indulgent, 
but always turned off such as acted in- 
correctly; and his Lordship and family 
seemed as if they vied with each other 
in acts of charity and benevolence. 


Dr. Arbuthnot, Br. of .Killaloe. 

Jan. 9. At his palace, Rt Clanslord, 
of apoplexy, the Right Rev. Alexander 
Arbuthnot, D.D. Lord Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfeiiora. 

This excellent Prelate was brother to 
Major-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, 
K.C.B. who commands a British brigade 
in Portugal, and to the Right Horn 
Charles Arbuthnot, late Chief Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty's Woods and Fo- 
rests. From the Deanery of Cloyne be 
was appointed to succeed Dr. Mant, now 
Bishop of Down, in the see of Killaloe 
in 1823. In Dr. Arbuthnot, the clergy 
of bis diocese will have regret a gen- 
erous and impartial patron, and a ^ind 
protector; the numerous poor of his 
neighbourhood a benefactor, an advo- 
cate, and a friend. Ever anxious to 
promote the interests of religion, and 
secure the comforts of bis clergy, the 
number of churches and glebe-houses 
was increased by his exertion. A con- 
stant resident in his diocese, his atten^ 
tion was never diverted from the high 
and important charge confided to his 
care, and the bumliLe and deserving cu- 
rate bad not to complain of neglect or 
discouragement from this exemplary pre- 
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l<t& A perftet gentlemans to ctoi^ 
clayM of pmona his manners were cour- 
teous and affables while his deportment 
was ewef consistent with the dignity 6f 
lijsstationj His lordship's remains were 
interred in the Cathedral of Killaloe, 
attended by a vast concourse of persons. 

Major-Gen. Sir Thos. Mvnro. 

July 6. At Pyltercoodah, near Gootz, 
of cholera morbus, after only two hours* 
illness, Major-General Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro, Baronet, and K.C.B. Governor of 
Madras. 

This distinguished and meritorious 
public servant proceeded to India in the 
year 1778, as an infantiy cadeft, in the 
service of the East India Company. 
After attracting by bis services the no- 
tice of Government during Lord Corn- 
wallis's Mysore war, he was nominated 
by that nobleman to be one of the 
assistants to Cot. Read' in settling and 
governing the provinces conquered from 
Tippuo. After the fall of Seriiigapatain 
be was appointed, jointly with Captain, 
now Sir John Malcolm, Secretary to 
the Commissioners to whom was con- 
hiled the adjustment of the affairs, 
and division of the territories of Mysore, 
and the investment of the young Rajah 
with the government of that .country. 

He was present at the fall of Seringa- 
patam, in the month of May 1799, and 
after that event was selected by Lord 
Wellesley, to whom he was personally un- 
known, to administer the government of 
Caiiara, to which the province of Malabar 
was afterwards annexed. After rendering 
important services in this situation, he 
was appointed by the same illustrious 
statesman to a similar office in the ex- 
tensive and valuable provinces ceded by 
the Nizam in 1801, in commutation of 
bis subsidy ; and bis conduct in that 
situation not only gained general ap- 
plause, but was equally beneficial to the 
inhabitants and to the company. He 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 
1804. In 1808 be returned to England, 
and, on the renewal of the Company's 
charter was for many days consecutively 
examined for several hours ^before the 
House of Commons, where bis evidence 
excited the surprise and even the admi- 
ration of all parties. He was next sent 
to Madras, by the Court of Directors, on 
an important dijty connected with the 
permanaiit settlement of the revenues 
of that presidency. For the performance 
of this duty he was singularly qualified 
by his' habits of laborious research, and 
the clearness with which be stated, and 
the success with which he applied to 
practical purposes the information he 
had elicited. His official writings are 


.consulted, and in the blgbeit esteem 
all over India. They are deserltied by 
a high authority in the following terms, 
everylvriting of Col. Munro is enti- 
tled tJ attention. His rigorous and 
comprehensive understanding, the range 
whioyhis'mind takes through the whole 
range of political economy, the simpli- 
city andclcamess with which all his ideas 
are unfolded, bis long and extensive ex- 
perience, and his uniform suceest, rank 
him high as an authority in all matters 
relating to the revenues of India.'* In 
1913 be attained the rank of Colonel. 
In 1817 Colonel Munro being in the 
neighbourhood of Boondoor, where he 
bad been sent as commissioner to take 
charge of the districts ceded to the 
East India Coipipony by the Peishwa, 
he was appointed by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Hisiop to undertake the redac- 
tion off the rebellious feudatory of Sooiii- 
door, and be was shortly after vested 
with a separate command of the reserve, 
and the rank of Brigadier-General, un- 
der orders from. the Marquif of Hast- 
ings. The place was surrendered un this 
officer’s approach, towards the end of 
October. That illustrious and eloquent 
statesman, Mr. Canning, on the 4th of 
March 1819, in moving the thanks of 
the House of Commons to the noble 
Marquis of Hastings and the army in 
India for their splendid services in the 
Pindarry and Mahratta war, thus de- 
scribes the conduct of this officer t To 
give some notion of the extent of coun- 
try over which these actions were dis- 
tributed, the distance between the most 
northern and most southern of the cap- 
tured fortresses is not less than 700 
miles. At the southern extremity of 
this long line of operations, and in R 
part of the campaign carried on in a 
distiict far from public gaie, and with- 
out opportunities of early and special 
notice, was employed a man whose nsroo 
1 should have been sorry to have passed 
over in silence. 1 allujde to Col. Thomas 
Muiiro, a gentleman whose rare qualiil- 
cations^the late fk>use of Commons bad 
opportunities of Judging, when be was 
examined at their bar, on the renewal 
of the East India Company's charters 
and than whom England never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor 
India, fertile as it is in heroes, a more 
skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose 
occupations for some time past have 
been rather of a civil and administrative 
than of a military nature, was called 
^atly in the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, bad not rusted 
from, disuse. He went into the field 
with nq^ more than 500 or 600 men, of 
whom a very small proportion were £u-i^ 
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ropeettii eeilleMifeb^d into tbe Mahratta 
territories, to take possession of the 
country 'Of bieb bad been ceded ^ us by 
the treaty of Poena. The population 
which bwBubdued by arms, be managed 
with such address, equity, and jbsdom, 
that be esfablisbed an empire ove\ their 
heaiti end feeling. Nine forts^were 
surrendered to him or taken by assault 
^ on hit way $ and at the end of a silent 
' and ' Btateeiy obsenred pros;ress, be 
emetwed from a territory heretofore 
bostiU to the British interest, with an 
accession instead of a diminution of 
force, leaving every thing secure and 
tranquil behind him.*’ 

In the general orders of the Governor- 
general in council, dated 39th Aug. 
1818, the Marquis of Hastings makes 
these observations : 

“ Brigadier-General Monro has splen- 
didly exhibited how a force appaiently 
insufficient may be rendered adequate 
by jud^jUient and energy. His subjuga- 
tion of fortress after fortress, and his 
securing every acquisition with numbers 
to unproportioned to the extent of his 
endeavours, is the most unquestionable 
evidence of bis talents.” And in the 
same general order his Lordship further 
observes : ** The approachinrg retirement 
from 'active duty of Brig. -Gen. Munro, 
is a subject of deep regret to the Go- 
vernor-General in council, whose mind 
will retain a lasting impression of his 
singular merits and services through a 
long and distinguished career.” 

The retirrment alluded to by bis 
Lordship, was the nomination of this 
officer to the high office of Governor 
of Madras, and which is the first in- 
stance of A Company’s military officer 
being so exalted. Sir Thomas Munro 
took bis seat as* Governor on the 10th 
of June 1830. He wished to have re- 
tired hi the year 1833, but was induced 
to dontinue m bis post at the particular 
request of the Court of Directors. 

On the extension of the Order of the 
Bath to the service of tHe £ast India 
Company, this officer was appointed a 
Commander I and in 1819 he received 
the dignity of a Knight Companion. As 
a hirtber 'reward for his distinguished 
serrfees, he was created a Baronet, June 
30, ' 1835 s hut we are net aware whether 
or not he has left a sueeessor to the 
tH1e» 

Afl a Meetteg of the Inhabitants of 
Madru^^beld'at the Banqueting Boom, 
punuapit to pbhlionotKe, on the 31st of 
HeO. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
ChNpVostlosr in the efaair, it was 
reilftVoi,* this Meeting lai^ly 

paisMdpafet^ ttl'^ the * affliction # of alt 
claStffi ''Sf ■ the ' eftsmlsnity, ''Native as 


#ell lu European, the nalamity which 
has Occurred in fhO death of oof fate 
revered Governor, Mt0or-Gen. Sir Thus. 
Munro, Bart., K.C.B., in the province 
where be had long been known by the 
appellation of Father of the People, 
and at a time when he was on the eve 
of returning to his native country, after 
A public career extending to upwards of 
47 years, and growing in success and 
hoiipor up to its close. That this meet- 
ing, many of whom were members of 
the ‘Same profession, many fbllow-la- 
bourers in the same field, and all eye- 
witnesses of his conduct, take pride 
in the faine which this most bontnired 
servant of the East India Company first 
acquired in duties and scenes that are 
familiar tu them, and which during the 
last seven years he consummated by the 
most eminent and approved public ser- 
vices, at the head of the Government 
of this Presidency. That his justice, 
benevolence, frankness, and hospitality 
were no less conspicuous than (he ex- 
traordinary faculties of mind with which 
he was endowed, and the admirable pur- 
poses to which he incessantly applied 
them; and that he commanded, in a 
singular degree, the veneration of all 
persons by whom he wa« known. That 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
public and private virtues, a subscrip- 
tion be immediately opened for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to his me- 
mory.'” The subscriptions collected at 
Madras at the end of August, amounted 
to upwards of 70,000 rupees. 

At a Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, held the SSth of No- 
vember, it was ** Resolved unanimously, 
That the Court has learned with feelings 
of the deepest coneern, the decease of 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, K.C'.B., 
late Governor of Fort St. George, and 
its regret is peculiarly excited by the la- 
mented event having occurred at a mo- 
ment when that distinguished officer 
was on the point of returning to his na- 
tive land in the enjoyment of Ms well- 
earned' honours, after a long and valua- 
ble life, which has been devoted to Che 
interest of the Company and his oountry. 

I'kat this Court cannot fail to bear 
in mind the seal and devotion mani- 
fested by Sir Thomas Munro, in retaining 
charge of the Government of Madras, 
after be had intimated bis wish to retire 
therefrom, and at a period when the 
political state of India rendered the dis- 
charge of the duties of that high and 
honourable etatlofi peculiarly arduous 
and important i 'aiid this Court desires 
to record this expressiuii of its warmest 
regard for the ihemory of its late valua- 
ble servant, and to assure his surviving 
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fiuBlIjrt tb«c Itdecpljr fjnapkthiiM in the 
grief which to unexpected nn event- matt 
have oceaiioiied to them/* 

Kev. John Hellinx, F.R.S« 

Marchf 18^7* The Rev. John HeUins» 
B:l>. F.R.S.y Vicer of Pottenpuryt in 
N urthamptonshire. 

This disiin^uiihed member of the 
scientiBc world, was, to use the words 
lately eddressiMl to the Royal Society, 
by their President, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
'* one of those extraordinary men, who, 
deprived of early advantages, have ele- 
vated themselves, by the force of genius 
and of industry, to a level above most 
persons blessed with regular education.** 
In 1787, he edited “The Young Algc^ 
braist's Companion/* The first paperfrom 
his pen in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, appears in 1788, being a “Theo- 
rem lor computing Logarithms.*' In 
1788, he published a quarto volume of 
“ Mathematical Essays, on several sub- 
jects;" and in 1809 in two vols. 4to. 

Analytical Institutions, originally writ- 
ten in Italian, by Donna Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi/' [Translated from the Italian 
by Mr. Colson.] 

Having adopted the clerical profes- 
sion, Mr. Helliiis was for some time cu- 
rate of Constantine in Cornwall i and 
afterwards of Greens Norton, Nurtbamp- 
toiishire ; but in 1790 he was presented 
by Earl Bathurst to the vicarage of Pot- 
terspury ifi Norihamptoiishire. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1 7.96, and in 1 800 took the degree of B.D. 
at Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Mr. Hellins, continues the eulogium 
before quoted, “ at one time computed 
for the Nautical Almanac. He after- 
wards assisted at Greenwich. And, 
what is now perhaps almost unknown, 
he lurnished the late Mr. Wiiidliam 
with all the calculations and tables on 
which that gentleman brought forward 
hts new military system, as Minister of 
War, in 1806. Mr. Hellins applied him- 
self with great industry to some of the 
most useful branches of pure mathema- 
tics. No less than nine communications 
from Mm appear in our < Transactions i* 
— ^ On the summation of series.*— 
'On the conversion of slovriy-converg- 
ing series into others of swifter con- 
vergeiicy.'— 'On their application to 
computing of logarithms, and to the 
reetifying of circular areas.'— 'On the 
roots of equations.* And in 1798, 'On 
a method of computing with increased 
facility the planetary perturbations t* 
for the last he was bmured with your 
Copley medal. 

“•Retired to a small living in North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Hellins bmme a pat- 


tern of phUoeophioal ealm«S4»4 coai» 
tent. 

• Fir from Hm msddlog crowd’s Igusble strife. 
His soberTwlihei never ieam’d to |trsy. 

He seems m have said— 

Carbitls d/elmis, nodicogoe bestos sgcllo,' • ' 
Vitam ycretd in rtnie qnlctot sgam. . 

“ I ha^ known Mr. Helliha for above 
forty years, and 1 can testify to bis vt^> 
tues. It onee happened that, through 
the late Or. Maskelyne, 1 had nearly 
obtained for him the Ofaservatoiy at 
Dublin. The failure eaniiot, however, 
be lamented, since Brinklev was ap^ 
pointed in bis stead.’* Mr. Hellins also 
occasionally furnished Mathematical ar- 
ticles to the British Critic, from the 
year 1795, to 1814. Tlie most remarka- 
ble of these are those on Mr. Wales^i 
Method of finding the Longitude, Vol. 
6. p. 413. On Bishop Horsley’s Mathe- 
matical Treatises, Vol. 91. p. 279. On 
Donna Agnesi's Analytical Institutions, 
of which be superintended the publica- 
tion, Vol. 93. p. 143: Vd. 24. p. 658 1 
and 95. p. 141. On Keith's Trigonome- 
try, Vol. 31. p. 489. On F. Baily’s work, 
on the Doctrine of Interest and Annui- 
ties, Vol. 38. p. 699, and Voi. 43. p. 609, 
When the first series of the British 
Critic closed, the connection of Mr. 
Hellins with the work Is supposed to 
have ceased. Several minor articles, on 
scientific subjects, were written by him, 
which are not here specified. 

He married Miss Brock, a Devonshire 
lady, who survived him hut a short timo, 
and by whom be has left an only son. 

WiLLrAM Harris, Esq. 

Feb. 1 . In Brompton Crescent, aged 
76, William Harris, esq. lately librarian 
to the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Harris was a native of Oxford^ 
which he left at an early period' of life | 
and came to London on riie recommen- 
dation of Mr. Alderman Fletcher, (of 
whose literary and antiquarian taete wo 
gave a due memorial in our last year's 
volume, i. 179t * Mr. Harris was first 
engaged for many years with Mr. WbBei 
of Fleet-street, and afterwards with Mr. 
Egerton at Whitehall, each of whom 
are well known as bookaellers of emi- 
nence and respectability. With the lat- 
ter he bad a view to a future establish- 
ment in business! but before any ar- 
rangement was finally concluded ano- 
ther prospect wat presented to him. lie 
had so far availed himself of the advon- 
tages aflbrded him in the great metro- 
politan school of bibliography, and by 
unwearied industry and diligtnee had 
acquired so eomplete a knowledge of 
hooks, sue b as prehahly f|ils to tke lot 
of few in tbrnhuboidiiiate ranks off that 
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•useful and respectable departipent of 11- 
^ terature, that upon the establisbiuent of 
' tbe Royal Institution in theu year 10d3» 
Mr. Harris was appointed to the office 
of librarian ; a situation , fu which he 
was eminently qualified, an& which he 
continued to hold forupwardVof twenty 
years, with equal advantaf^e to\he Insti- 
tution, and ctedit to hi>08<?lf« ^ To the 
truth of this assertion, the Catalogue of 
that library hears ample. testimony. It 
cannot fail to be duly appreciated by the 
Jover of literature, as a valuable addi- 
tion to the bibliography of this countiy, 
'.aod may be justly considered as the mo- 
del of a Catalogue Raisonnie. It was 
•first printed in 1009, and came to a se- 
.cond edition in 1031 ; and, although at 
Mr. Harris's own expense, it is under- 
stood that he was fully indemnified by 
the liberal encouragement this spirited 
undertaking received from the public. 
It is frequently referred to as competent 
authority, and in terms of high com- 
mendation, by a celebrated bibliogra- 
pher of the present day, who, with a 
singular tact and happy facility, has ap- 
plied himself to the development of the 
various merits of those scientific or clas- 
sical productions for which we are iii- 
.debted to the labours of the learned. 
See Dr. Dihdin*i Library Companim^ Snd 
edition. 

It is^also due to Mr. Harris to state, 
that ill the original formation of the 
valuable and extensive library of the In- 
stitution, the selection and arrangement 
are principally to be attributed to bis 
care, discrimination, and judgment, with 
the occasional assistance of a few gentle- 
men amongst the proprietors, who had 
liesure or inclination to pay attention, 
from time to time, to this interesting 
object; Mr. Harris’s knowledge of books 
was neither superficial nor merely tech- 
nical ; it was not confined to editions, 
dates, and sizes, their rarity or pecuni- 
ary v^ue ; he likewise possessed a very 
general acquaintance with the instrinsic 
merit of works of established reputa- 
tion and celebrity, both ancient and mo- 
.dern. He bad read much, and with at- . 
tention ; was endowed with a strong un- 
derstanding, and a retentive memory i 
and, by turning these advantages to 
good account, had acquired a consider- 
able store of general and useful informa- 
tion upon many important subjects. 

It reflects no little credit on his litc^ 
rary character, that he revised and cor- 
rected for the press the variorum edi- 
ting of, Shakspeare, published in 1813, 
in El vols, 8vo, designated by Dr. Dib- 
din the Edttio Optima, a work founded 
ofl Joiiri labours of Dr. Jobnson, and 
'CSeorgn Swyeni, esq., wbo spared no 


pains In explorMig the rieh- mines of eru- 
dition which were opened to tbeir view, 
as the reward of their indefatigable zeal 
and elaborate investigation. These emi- 
nent critics and distinguished commen- 
tators have acquired a well-earned fame 
for judicious and lucid interpietation ; 
and ill the opinionofall competent judges, 
they are entitled to the highest praise 
for the penetration, taste, and talent 
which they have displayed in correcting 
the text, and illustrating the sentiments 
of our great national dramktist ; while 
they led the way to further elucidations 
and improvements, achieved by subse- 
queqt and successful labourers in this 
fertile field of philological inquiry and 
research. To Mr. Harris was entrusted 
by the proprietors, the task of putting a 
finishing stroke to this important un- 
dertaking. And it must be observed, 
that it was executed by him eon amore, 
with his habitual accuracy and precision, 
with a correct and discriminating eye, 
with a steady and a skilful band. And, 
it is but justice to him to mention, that 
although he did not aspire to class bini- 
self with those great names which have 
already been specified, to which may 
be added those of Reed, Malone, and 
Boswell, who have since appeared ; yet 
he modestly contributed bis mite to this 
treasury of literature, by inserting many 
just remarks and pertinent illustrations; 
several of which are interspersed through 
various parts of the work, under his own 
name, and others are appended under the 
general title of Addenda;" see this 
edition, of 1813, vol. 81. pp. 421—433. 

in bis intercourse with the world, Mr. 
Harris was conscientious, just, upright, 
and candid ; his mind was well-directed, 
and well regulated,^ by natural good 
sense, an inflexible integrity, and a 
straight-forward undeviating principle 
of rectitude and benevolence. His moral 
worth was justly valued by those who 
were most nearly acquainted with bis 
plain, manly, unobtrusive character. In 
the higher concerns of religion, be was 
intelligent, rational, consistent, and sin- 
cere ; a strenuous advocate for unquali- 
fied liberty of conscience, and the right 
of every roan to worship God according 
to bis own interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures. He was educated in the 
doctrines of the church of England, but 
ill after-life, separated himself from her 
communion, and joined the Unitarian 
Dissenters; but, although himself 
seceder, he never censured or impugned 
the sentiments or conduct of those who 
differed from him on theological sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Harris bore the external indica- 
tions of a hale and robust constitution,. 
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whose Btanilna wera not likely soon to. 
fail} yet, towards 4Lne latter part of lifor 
it became gradually impaired by tepeat*< 
ed and severe attacks of indisposition. 
These symptoms were perhaps more ap* 
parent after the close of bis services, aa 
librarian at tlie Royal Inttituton. Hav- 
ing by that means lost his long-accus- 
tumed Btimtdus to exercise and exertion, 
he probably gave way to the habits of a 
sedentary life, which had an unfavour- 
able effect upon his health, and the cir- 
cumstances by which it was accompa- 
nied, vei^ sensibly affected bis spirits.^ 
By medical skill, and domestic kindness 
and attention, however, he rallied again 
and again, so far as, at times, to flatter 
himself with the hope of ultimate reco- 
very. But he was at length compelled 
to yield to the undermining influence of 
oomplicated maladies. For a fortnight 
previous to his decease he was confined 
to a sick bed, from which he never rose. 
In the awful prospect of approaching 
dissolution, he sustained the depressing 
effects of incrtiasiiig debility and pain, 
with Christian. patience, and resignation 
to the will of providence, in whose ap- 
pointed time he was released from a 
state of suffering; and finished 
course of an useful and unostentatious 
life ill peace, in the exercise of trust and 
holy reliance, of Christian consolation 
and hope. 

Kev. John Barwis, M.A. 

Jan, 15. At Wandsworth, in the 
house of his early and highly respected 
friend, William Borradaile, esq. aged 83, 
the Rev. John Barwis, M.A. of Laiigugg 
Hall, Cumberland, Rector of Niton in 
the Isle of Wight, and Justice of the 
Peace for the counties of Cumberland 
and Hants. 

Mr. Barwis was second son of John 
Ikirwis, esq. on whose death in- 1800, 
his elder brother Thomas having previ- 
ously lost his life by an accident, be in« 
herited the small estate at Langugg, be- 


* At the close of the year 18S3, Mr. 
Harris received notice from the Mana- 
gers of the Royal Institution, for which 
be was wholly unprepared, that his ser- 
vices as librarian would no longer be re- 
quired ; and accordingly in the ensuing 
ear, 18S4, those official duties which 
e had faithfully discharged during a 
period of more than twenty years, were 
brought to a termination, and be retired 
without further notice. Since that time, 
Mr. has been succeeded in this office 
by the ingenious Mr. Singer, a gentle- 
man in high cstimatioDi and wall known 
in the literary world. 


longing to his'ftiimly. He was e^uealfnl . 
at the school of S,t. Bees, and at the. 
usual period removed to Queen's College, , 
Oxford, whore he was elected scholar j 
and afterwards fellow on the old founda* 
tion, and at^ined the degree of M.A. in 
the year IdOO. On the death of hie 
uncle, tb^ Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Barwis, 
be succeeded to the school ip Soho-^ 
square, originally established by Mr.- 
Martin Clare. This he. soon afterwards 
relinquished to the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Barrow, now Prebendary of Southwell ; 
and retired for some time to Moulsey in . 
Surrey. In 1786 he was presented. by 
the Provost and Fellows of his college, 
to the living of Niton. When his pre- 
sent Majesty was Prince of Wales, be 
was appointed one of bis chaplains, 
but was advanced to no higher distinc- 
tion in the church. At length finding 
age advancing, about four years ago, 
with the permission of his diocesan, he 
retired to his paternal property ; but 
being obliged by the want of a curate 
to return to the Isle of Wight at the 
latter end of last autumn, be resumed his 
clerical duties; and in administering the 
sacrament at Christmas in a damp church 
to a large number of communicants, 
after having performed the morning and 
evening services, caught a cold, attended 
with fever, and died on his way home to 
Cumberland, as before stated $ thus sur- 
viving less than a year, one of bis oldest 
and most valued contemporaries, the 
Rev. Dr. Collinson, the late Provost of 
bis college. 

To the last be was minJJul of his 
fjoch^ and a short time ago he invested 
a sum of money in the bands of trustees 
to add to the endowment of the Parish 
school of Niton, which, thus assisted, he 
conceived would be fully adequate to the 
instruction of all the poor children in' 
the neighbourhood. 

Strongly embued* with a taste for. 
learning and polite literature, he de- 
voted a large portion of his leisure to 
their cultivation. ^ Within a very few 
years of bis death, after again reading 
through most of the Greek and Latin 
classics, he added to his knowledge of 
other languages, a complete acquaint- 
ance with the best JUalian authors. Al- 
though too much engaged by the active* 
duties of his station to becoihe a pro- 
fessed writer, he was author of several 
minor compositions in prose and verse, 
which evinced both fancy and judgment, 
and his epistolary style was remark- 
able for'ease and felicity of expn$6sion. 

In politics Mr. Barwis, like bis familjr 
before him, was a whig, and having 
come acquainted with Mr. Fox, during 
his contestsYor Westmiiuter, whom lie 
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greyly edmlr^d m »i6bo!ari at wall ai 
• itateinian,hee¥er afterwardi wpport* 
e4 the wbir intem€» both in Cumber- 
land and Hampshire^ and bt the lait 
general election teepnded the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Curvren, for vhe former 
county. In religion be was a temperate 
but firm supporter of the i^hurch of 
England. For many years he faToored 
what be considered^ the Just claims of 
the Catholics ; and while on their part 
securities were offered to the Establish- 
ment, he was their strenuous advocate; 
on that principle be took an active part 
in the election of Lord Grenville, as 
Chancellor of Oxford; but when un- 
conditional emancipation was demanded, 
be became decidedly averse to any fur- 
ther concessions. 

He passed through a long and useful 
life, conspicuous for beneficence, inte- 
grity and independence, and although 
be attained the advanced age of more 
Chan fourscore years, bis friends have to 
regret that it was not extended to a still 
later period; an few men at any age, 
more completely possessed the ** mens 
Sana in corpure sano.** 

JoSBPir CoLLYBK, ESQ. 

Dec, !24. In his 80th year, retaining 
hit faculties to the last, Joseph Coilyer, 
esq. Senior Associate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy. 

He was born in London, Sep. 14, 1748, 
and was the son of parents who made a 
considerable figure in the literary world, 
as translators from the German of Gesner 
aiid Bodmer, at a time when the German 
language was little cultivated in this 
country. Mrs. Coilyer, whose maiden 
name was Mitchell, was principally 
known as the translator of Gesner’s 
^ Death of Abel," published in 
This work was received with so much 
favour, as immediately to become a work 
df great popularity; it went through 
numerous editions in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and still remains on the 
list of books intencled as presents for 
young persons. She had, however, be- 
fore this, published, in 1750, in two vols. 
** Letters from Felicia to Charlotte,** 
which appear to have recommended her 
to the notice of Mrs. Montague, Miss 
Talbot, and Mrs. Carter. Mrs. Carter, 
in a letter dated 1761, speaks of her to 
Mrs. Montague as writing for the sup- 
port of her family; which,** she addsg 
is a laudable employment.’* Mrs. Col- 
der afterisards translated part of Klop- 
stock's Messiah; hot dying in 1763, be- 
fore it was completed, the remainder was 
translated and published by her bus- 
band, about the end of that year, in two 
volsb The third did not 'appear until 


177 !^ when a tiete for thH epediss of 
poetry^ or mhtCure of poMry and prose, 
was beginning to decline. Mr* Coilyer 
afterwards translated the ** Noab’*^ of 
Bodmer, in 1767, and eompiled some 
other works, held in estimation in his 
day, particularly ** A Geographical Dic- 
tiona^, or History of the World,** in 
two vols. fol. ; a History of England,’* 
in 14 vols. ISmo, 1774 ; and ** The His- 
tory of Sophia Sternheim,** ffom the 
German, published some time after his 
death, which took place Feb. 80, 1776. 
It may here be noticed, that there was 
a Joseph Coilyer, a bookseller, who died 
in 1724, and bad been for twenty-two 
years Treasurer of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers. It is not improbable 
that be was father of the author whose 
memoirs we have just given, and who 
was a freeman of that Company; and 
grandfather of the artist whose death 
we now record, and who was both free- 
man and liveryman, and served the office 
of Master of the Company of Stationers 
in 1815. 

This gentleman, who had early dis- 
played a taste fur his art, was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Anthony Walker, an en- 
grpver of considerable eminence in his 
day, who executed some of the Urge 
plates ill the Houghton Collection ; but 
this instructor be lost when only in bis 
sixteenth year. Mr. Coilyer might then 
have served (he rest of his apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Walker’s brother, like- 
wise ail engraver of eminence, who died 
in 1793. This is the more probable, as 
the Flemish Wake, in the Houghton 
Collection, said by Strutt to be William 
Walker’s, has been given by an iuleili- 
geiit correspondent of ours to Mr. Coilyer. 

In early life Mr. Coilyer was admitted 
a student at the Royal Academy, and, 
with a laudable ambition, applied fur 
permission to make engravings from the 
portraits in the Council Chamber: of 
the late Dr. William Hunter, painted by 
Mason Chamberlain, R.A. and of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, President, and Sir 
W'm. Chambers, Architect, both painted 
by Sir Joshua. The taste and accuracy 
he displayed in these portraits intro- 
duced hint to tlie favourable notice of 
Sir Joshua; aqd about the same time 
be formed a very close and friendly ii- 
timacy with the late J. Russell, K. A- 
many of whose beautiful crayon pictures 
were engraved by Mr. Coilyer. Sir 
Joshua likewise conceived such an opi- 
nion of Mr. Collyer's skill, as to permit 
bim to make an engraving from bis 
highly esteemed picture of Venus ; and 
it appears to have been in consequence 
ef the Ability he ^displayed on thii piece, 
that in Nov. 1786. be WM eleoted an 
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AMOPiate Engraver tif 1 he A cadeni>’. He 
died the senior of that ranlc of ikieDibers, 
having next to him that very eminent 
artist James Heath, esq. who had been 
,kis apprentice. 

The apecimeiis Mr. Coliyer afforded of 
superior talents in the slipled style of 
engraving, are very nutneroiis, and much 
admired for deliciacy, high finishing, and 
accuracy. His numerous portraits in 
that style, unquestionably stand unrival- 
led, and among them are particularly 
distinguished the portraitsuf his present 
Mf\iesty, of the late tjtieen Charlotte, 
and of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of 
Islington, which last was engraved by 
Mr. Coliyer when in liis 73d year. But 
probably the must exquisite specimen of 
his skill is a private plate, a circular en- 
graving of the late Sir William Young, 
Bart. F.R.S. and M.P. from a p?i>f‘il 
drawing by J. Brown, in (he year 1788. 
Of the line engraving he has left sufli- 
rient proofs of excellence, in the Flemish 
'Wake of Teniers, the Review of the 
Irish Volunteers, after Wheatley, and 
the portrait of tlie Rev. William Touke, 
F.R.S. 

Mr. Coliyer was a man of great regu- 
larity of habits, and punctual in all his 
dealings, even to the last, as, a few 
hours before he died, he sent for a per- 
son to adjust an account which might 
have been iiiisiinderstood after his death. 
He was, indeed, conscientioiis in all his 
dealings, and proved that this conduct 
had its solid foundation in uiiiiorm piety. 

Mr. JoriN JMolr. 

A shepheard’s hoy, no better doe him 
call.'’ — S i’i:nser. 

Septal, At Nacton, in Suffolk, in 
the 85lbyear ot his age, Mr. «luhii Mole, 
eminent for his skill and knowledge in 
the science of Algebra. 

Mr. Mole was di'scended from poor, 
yet respectable parents, and was horn at 
Old Newton, near Stowinarker, on the 
10th of March 17d3, O. S. His father 
was bailiff to John Meadows, gent, of 
that parish ; and, having a numerous 
family of children, was unable to give 
them the benefit of a school education. 
Fortunately, however, the mother, whose 
maiden name was Sarah Martin, had it 
in her power to remedy in some mea- 
sure this disadvantage. During her in- 
tervals of leisure she taught thim their 
letters, as well as to read a few easy les- 
sons, and thus unconsciously laid the 
foundation of her son's future celebrity. 
At thirteen years of age young Mole was 
placed witli Mr. John Cooper, a farmer 
ill hU native village, where he remained 
Gent. Mag. Fe6ruai;y, 18:28. 
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two y«ars. He then resided with Mr. 
Thomas Riches, of the same place ; and 
from thence removed to Mr. William 
•Harper’s,* of Dunham-Bridge farm, in 
the vicinity of Ipswi<:h. Here it was t hat 
Mole, who had now attained his twenty- 
seventh ye.'ir, first evinced a predilection 
for Ill's favourite pursuit. One of those 
accidents occurred which, as Dr. .fohn- 
son observes in his Life of Cowley, pro- 
duce that particular de-ignation of mind 
and propensity for some certain frcieiiee, 
commonly called genius, and which 
Mole, in after-life, was veiy hnid of re- 
lating. Having heen sent with a wag- 
gon to rtie shop of a iieighhooniig car- 
penter for a load of timber to repair bis 
master’s premises, one of the workmen 
asked him if he could tell iiiiii how many 
cubical quarter'^ of inches could he cut 
out of a solid foot of timber, when 
Mole replied, that he could inform him 
how many cubical quarters of iiieh<»s 
could be cut out of ten thousand solid 
feet. The carpenter betted him a trifling 
wager that he could not ; hiii Alole soon 
satisfied him of his mistake, and won 
the wager. Same other (juesiioiis were 
then started; one of whi^h was, how 
many farthings there were in a iinllioii 
of moidorcs, of the value of twein>- 
sev^n shillings each. ThcFe Mole as 
re.adily answered; and, in lien of (he 
wager be had won, asked tin* earpeiiier 
fo teach him the method of miiltiphe.'t- 
iion. The carpenter asked him il he 
was ac(|uainted with that of addition, 
which Mole told him he was not : he 
then shewed him how to multiply a 
tmall number hy twelve, making two 
lines of the product, and the inanner of 
adding them up. Our young arithme- 
tician had previously made himself ae- 
quainted with nuineratiun, hy sotting 
down figures with chalk, and tluii ask- 
ing some one of his fellow -servants to 
read and decipher them to him. Having 
quickly mastered the rules of nniUipli- 
catioii, and made a rapid progress in 
solving such quest ions as it vvouhl reach, 
he resolved to follow the hent of his in- 
clination, and accordingly applied him- 
self with diligence to tignpe-. He soon 
-acquired, hy his own exertions, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the rule of three"; 
and his residence being sitii.*ited within 
a short distance of Ipswich, he applied 
to Mr. Carter, who at that time kepi a 
school there, to teaeli him, during (he 
summer evenings, vulgar and deemnil 
fractions, and the' extraction of the 
square and cube routs. Jn the science 
of Algebra he was not indebted to any 
instruction from others, hut acquired 
his iniim|ie knowledge of this difliciilt 
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branch of arithmetic lolely from ^im- 
self. 

He DOW relinquished his occupation 
as a farmer's servant, and applied him- 
self diligently to bis studies; and in 
1773, at the advice of some friends, who 
had kindly interested themselves in his 
behalf, he commenced the superintend- 
ence of a school at Nacton. In 1788, 
he published, in 8vo, his Elements of 
Algebra ; to which is prefixed, a choice 
collection of Arithmetical Questions, 
with their Solutions ; including some 
new improvements worthy the attention 
of Mathematicians. London." A work 
which, as an introduction to that sci- 
ence, possesses considerable merit. It 
gives the notation and common rules 
with great ease and perspicuity, dif- 
fusely explains the several methods of 
solving affected equations, and com- 
prises, in one view, all that is necessary 
to be known for solving infinite terms 
for quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic 
equaiiuiis, where such solution is pos- 
sible. The common rules likewise are 
given with the utmost clearness; and 
the principles on which they are foundc^d 
plainly demonstrated. Both the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews of that period ex- 
patiate largely on the merits of this 
treatise, and speak of it in terms o( the 
highest commendation. After the pub- 
lication of this work, Mr. Mule was scut 
for to several schools in Ipswich to teach 
Algebra ; and what is somewhat remark- 
able, be instructed in that science and 
the solution of astronomical problems, 
the then master and ushers of the very 
school in which he himself had fiist 
been taught the use of vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions. In 1793 he relinquished 
his school at Nacton, and removed to 
Witnesham, a few miles on the other 
side of Ipswich, where he again com- 
meiiced the drudgery of tuition. In 
1809 be published, in 8vo, << A Treatise 
on Algebra, fur Schools." In 1811 he 
quitted Witnesham, and returned to bis 
former residence, where be remained in 
the exercise of his profession until bis 
decease, which occurred on the 20tli of 
Se|itemher 1827. 

Mr. Mole was a contributor to the 
pages of the « Ipswich Magazine," the 
first number of which appeared in Fe- 
bruary I799» and which was continued 
until that month in the following year. 
The following is a list of these coiitri- 
biiiions: “ An Elegy on the Death of 
Charity Kent, who died of the Small 
Pox, at Nacton, in the J7ih year of her 
age." ** Thoughts on whether the Dis- 
covery of America bad added to the sum 
uf human happiness or not." Four 
Essaye : On the Vanity oV Human 

Wishes;" On Emulation “On Jus- 


tice and “ On Dissimulation t" and 
** A Description of the Consternation of 
a simple and inoffensive People, on de- 
scrying a formidable Fleet approaching 
their Coast with hostile intention ; therr 
imprecations for the confusion of the 
insulting Foe, dec." in verse. All of 
which have considerable merit. 

Mr. Mule, like every other man, had 
his virtues, his failings, and his defects. 
He was, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a self-taught genius ; and in the 
study and pursuit of his favourite sci- 
ence had deservedly attained consider- 
able celebrity. At the commencement 
of the French revolution, he became an 
ardent admirer of its principles, and was 
by no means over sedulous in concealing 
bis opinions. To the exercise of free 
inquiry he was strongly addicted ; and, 
as it has been well observed and la- 
mented that minds merely roatbema- 
tical are apt to tend to scepticism and 
infidelity, because always accustomed to 
demonstrate proofs, and wholly engaged 
in a science which admits of them at 
every step, they will not readily acqui- 
esce in a scries of probabiliticf:, where 
investigations of another kind are prf - 
sented, and perhaps will not have pa- 
tience to examine circumstances deeply 
enough to ascertain on which side there 
is a preponderancy of evidence, amount- 
ing to demonstration; in religious belief, 
Mr. Mole was far from orthodox. The 
writings ofWoolston, Hobbes, and others 
of that school, he had perused' with deep 
atteulioii; and while narrating their he- 
teredox opinions, would chuckle over 
them with much seeming delight ; hut 
at the same time he frankly admitted 
that Pope, Johnson, and more especially 
Montaigne, were bis favourite authors ; 
and these he would occasionally quote 
with much effect. Throughout a long 
life his conduct was strictly moral, vir- 
tuous, and correct ; his maimers mild 
and unassuming ; and his habits frugal, 
temperate, and plain : like Emerson, in- 
deed, for whose memory he entertained 
the highest veneration, he was fond of 
a mug of ale ; but in the occasional in- 
dulgence of this, their favourite be- 
verage, he seldom exceeded the bounds 
of sobriety. He possessed a firm inde- 
pendence of mind, and a genu|iie, nay, 
an ardent love of truth ; his honesty and 
integrity were unimpeached ; and it af- 
forded him the greatest pleasure to pro- 
mote, as far as his slender means would 
allow, the welfare and happiness of 
those around him. 

Mr. Mole was twice married, but left 
no issue. Hjs second wife, who survives 
him, was a person whom Mr. M. from 
motives of charity, bad brought up and 
educated. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 1 . At Ttversal rectory^ near Mans- 
field, aged 7S, the Rev. ffin. Rawlins^ in- 
cumbent of that parish. He was of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1762, and was 
presented to his living in 1 792, by Thns. 
Bury, esq. (formerly M.P. for Newport in 
Cornwall) in right of his wife Florence, and 
by her sister Diana, who were coheiresses of 
Francis eldest son of Sir Francis Molyneux, 
Bart, the grandfather of the last Baronet of 
that family, who died Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. Mr. Rawlins, for several 
years past, contributed the annual poetical 
Addresses to Mr. Urban. They were an 
epitome of the mure striking events of the 
vear, and at least evinced the versatility of 
Iiis muse to subjects frequently unpoetical. 
As a divine he was orthodox, and as a 

{ )reacher feeling and eloquent. In society 
le was cheerful, and his retentive memory 
greatly enlivened his circle by anecdotes of 
past times and characters. To his poorer 
parishioners and neighbours he was a con- 
stant and benevolent friend. 

Jan. 7. At his mother's at Clifton, in his 
aoth year, the Rev. Geo. Elliot Ranken. 

Jan. 10. At Dee Bank, Chester, the 
Rev. Edw. rVm. Barnard^ of Brantingham- 
thorp, Yorkshire. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1818, M.A. 1817, and was an 
accomplished scholar and an excellent man. 
His youngest daughter Emily died four days 
before him, aged IG months. 

Jan. 1 2 . At the Warden-house, Ottcry 
St. Mary, Devon, aged Gd, the Rev. Geo. 
Coleridge f Chaplain-Priest and formerly 
Schoolmaster of that Collegiate Establish- 
ment. lie' was son of the Rev. John Colc- 
lidge, who was Vicar of Ottery, Chaplain- 
Priest, and Master of the School ; and who 
both at that place and previously at South 
Mol ton was preceptor to the eminent Judge 
Buller. On his death the School of Ottery 
declined under the two next succeeding 
masters ; but its reputation was revived by 
his son, the now deceased, wlio conducted 
it for about sixteen years, and resigned it 
in 181 1. 

Jan. 13. At Salisbury, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Henry Jacob, Prebendary of that 
Cathedral. He was formerly a Fellow of 
King’s coll. Camb. where he ^iroceeded 
B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782. He was presented 
to the prebend of Ruscomb, by Dr. Doug- 
las, then Bp. of Sarura, in 1805. His 
conduct was truly exemplary as a man, a 
magistrate, and a minister ; and his charac- 
ter was uniformly marked by simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence. His remains were 
deposited in Salisbury cathedral. 

Jan. 20. At Macclesfield, aged 72, the 
Rev. David Davies, Head Master of the 
Grammar School in that town. He was a 
native of Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire, 
and graduated at Jesus coll. Oxf. M.A. 


1785, B. and DJ). 1810. SOon after bis 
first arrival at Macclesfield in 1778 as an 
assistant tft the Rev, Dr. Ingles, then Head 
Master, he was unanimously chosen by the 
Governors of the School (fourteen gentle- 
men who are all resident in the parish of 
Prestbu^) to be the Second Master in the 
place of the Rev. Thomas Jennings, who 
nad resigned that situation. And in the 
year 1790, on the resignation of Dr. Ingles 
(who was afterwards elected Head Master 
of Rugby) Dr. Davies was, without compe- 
tition, unanimously appointed to the 
vacant Head-Mastership, to his success in 
which honourable station the Universities 
and learned professions, and his pupils in 
other useful and respectable walks ot life, 
bear ample testimony. An excellent por- 
trait of Dr. Davies, engraved by Scriven, 
has been recently published by subscription. 

DEAl’HS. 

London and its Vicinity, 

Dec. 24. At Pimlico, aged 73, Capt. 
John Yellaod, R.N. He received a Lieu- 
tenant’s commission in 1783, and was jiro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in IHOl 
for his gallant conduct as 1st Lieut, of the 
Monarch, 74, in the Battle of Copenhagen. 
He commanded the Fury butnl), off Bou- 
logne, in the Sjuing of 1805, and attained 
post rank Jan. 22, 182G. Capt. Y. had 
enjoyed the uiit-pension of Greenwich lios- 
pital from 1809. 

Jan. 22. In Queen Ann-st. Lucy-Mar- 
garet, eldest and last surviving dau. of late 
Wra. Wheatley, esq. of Lesney House, 
Kent. 

Jan. 27. In Charterhouse-st. aged 74, 
Sam. Peacock, esq. 

Jan.3\. in Soiithampton-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 18, Harry Ridley, third son of 
Joseph Terry Hone, esq. a Magistrate at 
Union Hall. 

Feb. 2. At Tottenham, aged 76, Mrs, 
Haildan. 

Robert Reeve Poole, esq. house* surgeon 
of the Middlesex Hospital. 

Aged 70, the wife of Benj. Fayle, esq. 
of Alderinanbury.* 

Feb. 8. At Clapham, aged 80, Joseph 
Boggis, esq. late of Great Prescott-st. 

At Clapham Common, the eldest dau. of 
Mr. Sedgficld, of Devizes. 

Feb. 4. In Newman-st. aged 77, Mrs. 
Anne Pye, sister to the late Poet Laureat. 

Feb. 6. Aged 68, the widow of Ang. 
Wm. Bode, esq. late of the Gen. Post Of- 
fice. 

Feb. 7. Aged 7.3, Geo. Vaughan, esq. of 
Gravel-lane, Southwark. 

Feb 10. In Villiers-st. aged 53, David 
Carruthers, esq. fonneiiy of Liverpool, and 
latterly of London, merchant. 

Feb. ICb Aged 69, Mr. Rich. Finch, 
many years of the City Solicitor’s Office, 
Guildhall. 
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Feb. 13. Tfios. BaUeyi esq. of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and of Bethel Hous^ Brixton. 

Ftb. 15. At Brixton, James Compigne, 
esq. in his 50th year. 

At Kensin;:;ton, aged 82, Mrs. Rosh. 
if.-ickson, aunt to late Sir John Jackson, hart. 

Fvh. 17. Patience-Ann, wife ofWlr. C. 
Gu gory, Regent-street. 

Henry Whitfield Crcswell, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Coinnions. 

Ft'l\ IS. Aged 07, Wm. Parker, esq. of 
the Royal Mews, Chief Clerk of his Majes- 
ty’s Stables. 

Fiih. 10. Aged 72, Geo. Bassil, esq. of 
Sonthampton-placc, Eoston-sqimre. 

Fch. 20. In Cominerclal-phice, aged 70, 
John Tilstone, esq. of the Customs, West 
India Docks. 


Bkrks. — Jav. Hi. In her fMth year, 
.lane, eldest duii. of Mr. Muntei, of Staii- 
foid Pii. K, and wife of Mr. Gdes Brookes, 
of Lvford. 

Jan. IR. At r\ewliiiry, aged (i.‘{, T. Tjnnih, 
IM.D. and I'Mi.S of that loan, and hrothev 
of the late Mr. M. Lanih, of Heading. 

Jnii. ^7. Walter Fiy Skenett, esq for- 
merly of Berners- street, and TTeckficld Park. 

Fell. 13. At Bisham Ahhey, aged (>2, 
Augustus lietiry East, esq. 

jRicks. — Fd'.ii. At Newton I.<ongville, 
the lelict of Henry Meicwether, esq. of 
C.'alne. 

(/AMiJiui)r.!.suinr. — ,/////. Hi. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 30, Mr. Deightori, a most ic- 
speeiahle bookseller of that Unixersity. 

Feb. 1. Aged H7, £hcn. llollick, esq. of 
W'hitt!esford-lo*lge. 

Feb. 14. At llinxton, aged 82, Charles 
Raikes, esq. 

Deuky, — Ja/i. Hi. James Oakes, esq. 
Ahlcrman of Derby, 

i'rY’. fi. At Edensor, Miss Hyde, sister- 
in-law to the Rev. Rich. Smith, of Staveley. 

Devon. — Suddenly, at Plymouth, as he 
xvas about to join the proeession at the fu- 
neral of ('apt. Huthurst (slain at Navarinoj 
Capt. W. H. Snow, f)4th rcg. 

From the los^ of his right leg in the battle 
of Navarin, Lieut. AI. Lyons, 1st Lieut, of 
11. M. ship Rose. 

AtStouehouse, Margaret, widow of Capt. 
Colgravo, R.N. 

At Ilfracombe, J.R. Drew, esq. late Capt. 
dd Vet. Batt. 

£liz. Elliott CoIlynF, dau. of Rev. C. £. 
Walker, Hectoi of (.list St. Lawrence. 

At Budicigh Suitcrtoii, Wra. Wylly, esq. 
late Chief Justice of St. Vincent. 

Gloucester. — Jan. 17. Aged 2fi, John 
Benyon, only surviving son of the late Win. 
Benyon, gent, of Bristol. 

Jan. 22. At Ham-green, Bristol, aged 
49, John Russ Grant, esq. 

Lately. At Cirencester, in his 6b'}th year, 
Stephen Wiflkins, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Clifton, the wife of Ross 


Thomson, esq. late of Lautencetown-house, 
CO. Down. 

Jan. 29* At Westbury, aged 72, Mary, 
last surviving dau. of George Poulson, esq. 
of that place. 

Jan.Sl. In her 35th year, Miss Mary 
Hinton, sister of the Messrs. Hinton, mer- 
C'hants, of Naples, and niece of the Messrs. 
HeUicar, of Bristol. 

Feb. S. At CliftJiii, aped 76, Mrs. New- 
come, widow of the late Primate of Ireland. 

At Tortworth, aged 107, Mr. Francis 
Walker. He served in the army ilurini: the 
reigns of George II. and HI. and was also a 
servant to the present Lord Ducie, his 
father and grandfather. 

Hants. — Jan. 21. At Ringwood, Caro- 
]ine-Urs\da Galley, only dau. of the hite 
Rev. Charles Galley. 

Lately. Com. John Price, R.N. formerly 
Flag Lieut, to Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, at 
Portsmouth. 

At Southsca, aged 1 04, John Agnew, 

Feb. 5. At Froyle, Eli/., wife of the Rev. 
Sainshury Langford Sainsbnry. 

Feb. 14. At Hyde, T«?Ie of Wight, Alary- 
Ann, wife of Lieut. -Gen. Pare, and dau. of 
the lute Edw. Younge, of Durnford-housc, 
Wilts. 

Herts. — Jan. 29. Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Kev. W, Hawtayno, Rector of Elstrec. 

Jan. 29. Judith, widow of John Brome, 
esq. of the Parsonage, Bishop's Stortford. 

Feb. 7. At Hfcrtmgfordlniry, aged 69, 
Nicholas Segar Parry, esq. Sheriff for Hert- 
fordshire in I R14. 

Kent. — Jan. 25. At Hamsell, aged 67, 
Jane, wife of H.Thwuitcs, esq. ofEustoii-sq. 

Jan. 27- At Lewisham, aged 07, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Jones, Vicar of that 
place. 

Jan. 30. At Greenwich, aged 80, John 
Nicholson Inglefieid, esq. 

FlI. 13. At Queenhorough, aged 82, 
Thos. L. Pcnnul, esq. 

Leicestershihe. — Fvb. 13. At the Rec- 
tory, Nurhorough, the wife of the Rev. 
Isaac Crouch. 

AIiddlksex, — Jan. 17. At Ham, in his 
90th year, General (iordon Forbes, for 30 
years colonel of the 29th regiment. This 
veteran officer entered the army as Ensigu in 
the 33d, 1756; was promoted Lieut. 72d, 
1753 ; Capt. I76‘5; Major 9th foot, 1775 ; 
Lt.-Col. 102d, 1781; Colonel, 1791; Ma- 
jor-Gen. 1794} Colonel, 8lst, 1797; of 
the 29th, in the same year ; Lieut.- General, 
1801; and General 1812. He served in 
the Havannuh in the American war ; in the 
East Indies for four years ; and commanded, 
fur two years, the troops in St. Domingo. 
In ] 777, he raised the 74th regiment. 

Lately. At Ealing, advanced in years, 
the Right Hon. Henrietta Porter, Dowager 
Countess Grosvenor. She was daughter of 
Henry Vernon, of Hilton Park, in Stafford- 
shire, by Lady Henrietta Wentworth, dau. 
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tif ThomaB, Earl of Strafford. She waa 6nt 
married, July 19* 1764» to Richard Lord 
(and afterwards Earl) Grosvenor, and by 
liim was mother to an only child, the present 
Karl. After the Earl's death, in August, 
180 ^, she was married, secondly, in the 
following month, to Lieut<*Gen. George 
Porter. Her Ladyship's remains were in- 
terred in the family vault of the Grosvenors, 
ot Shareshill in Chesliirc. 

Norfolk. — Jan. ,30. At Yarmouth, 
nged (jO, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Turner, Minister of Great Yarmouth. 

Northumberland. — Jan. 28. AtNew- 
oasth-', within a few hours of each other, 
Mr. tfolm Anderson and his wife. They 
were both interred in one grave, attended by 
a large numl>er of friends. 

“ John Anderson, iny Jo, J<ihn, 

VVe clainb the hill thegither, 

And iiioiiy a canty day, John, 

We've had with anc anithur. 

Now we itiaiin totter down, John, 

Rill' hand in hand wc’tl go. 

And slecj) thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, iny Jo.” 

Notts.— f.n/c/ 2 /. Aged 5.3, Mr. H. 

Welh, solicitor 

Jan. 9:3. At the Grove, Market Dray- 
ton, aged 95, Dame Sarah Markham, sis- 
ter to the great Lord Clive, and aunt to 
Earl Fowis. She was the 2d dau. of Rich. 
(Jyve, of Styche, esq. by Rebecca, dau. 
and coh. of Nacb. Gaskell, of Manchester, 
esq. and w.is married, Aug. 29, 1755, to 
Sir John James Murkhuin, fifth Bart, of 
Sedghroke, Notts. 

Oxfords II I in:. — Jan. 19. At Bampton, 
aged 84, Martha, relict of Mi. R. Kent, 
late of Kent’n Wicr, which has been rented 
hy JVIr. Kent and his progenitors fur up- 
wards of two centuries without intermission. 

Salop.— 10. At Bridgnorth, Thos. 
Bill, M.D. formerly Physician to the Staf- 
ford Infirmary. 

PH. i;i. At Witney, in bis 74th year, 
John Clinch, esq. hanker. 

Somerset. — Felf. 8. At Claverton Par- 
sonage, near Bath, Emily, wife of the Rev. 
Ifcnvy Withy. 

Fei. Id. At Wells, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
relict of Clement Tudway, for mure than 
50 years Member for that city, and aunt to 
Gen. Lord Hill. She was the only sur> 
viving dau. of Sir Rowland Hill, the fourth 
Bart, by Jane, eldest dan. of Sir Brian 
Broughton, third Bart, of Broughton, Staf- 
fordshire, and was married June 7, 1762. 

Ftb. l.^j. At Bath, in his 6'9th year, Dr. 
Robert Hope, Senior Physician of the 
Royal Navy. 

^AFFORDSHIRE.— jPc&. 20. In llls 42d 
year, Thomas Green Simeux, esq. of Har- 
burne House. 

Suffolk.— Jnn. 9. At Eriswcll, aged 
67 , Thos. Manning, gent. Chief Constable 
of the Hundred of Lackfurd. 


Feb. 8. At Owsden Hall, aged 71* 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. T. Hand, Rector 
ofCheveleya co. Cambridge. 

Surrey.— t/an. 97. At Carshalton, aged 
78, R. Housteun, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Ashley Park, Dame Frances 
Sophia ^etcher. She was the 4tli dau. of 
Thomas Vaughan, of Wuodstone, Line. esq. 
and was mar. March 19, 1801, to Sir 
Henry Fletcher, 2d Bart, of Clea-hall, 
Cumberland, hy whom she was mother of 
Sir Henry, the present Bart, one other son, 
and two daughters, both deceased. Sir 
Henry died Aug. 10, 1 821. 

Sussex. — Ja?t. 29. At Hastings, aged 
26‘, Jas. Martlneau Lee, esq. of Norwich. 

At Brighton, T. G. Vander Gucht, esq. 
of Upper Bedferd-place, and Lancastar- 
plttce. Strand. 

Jan. 30. At Frant, Katharine, eldest da. 
of the late Major John Wolseiey, and 
niece of the Rev. Sir RiJi. Wolseiey, of 
Mount Wolseiey, co. Carlow, Bart. 

Feb. 6. Drowned at Worthing, aged 21, 
James Henry Lamotte, esq. Commoner of 
Wadhain Cull. 2d son of late Capt. James 
Ijumottc, Ist Drag, and nephew to Lord 
Tenterden. He was upset in a boat when 
duck-shooting. 

Warwick.— F t'5. 7. At Leamington, 
aged 75, Henry Smyth, esq. of Charlton, 
Nortliamp. formerly Fellow of Now Coll. 
Oxford. 

Feb. 1 0. At Handswnrtli, Mr. E. Nappor, 
surgeon, son of the late Mr. T. Nappor, of 
Fromc. 

Wilts. — Jan. 21. Aged 88, the widow 
of Dr. Rolleston, of Salisbury. 

Yorkshire. — Ja7i. 23. Gregory Elsley, 
esq. Lieut. >Cai. of the North York Militia, 
of Mount St. John, near Thirsk, York. 

r/an. 20. At Crosby, near Brigg, aged 
70, John ChattertoD, esq. 

Ja/i. 26, At Market Weigbton, aged 68, 
the relict of Rev. Edw. Brcary, Rector of 
Middleton-on -the- Wolds. 

Aged 69, Anna Maria, wife of Rev. Rich. 
Fawcett, Vicar of Leeds, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Rich. Bainbridge, Vicar of Harewood. 

Ja?t. 30. At.Yarra, aged 92, D. B. 
Fowler, esq. First Secondary of the King's 
Remembrancer’s Office. 

At Welton Grange, in her 79th year, 
Eliz. wife of Alderman Carrick, of Hull. 

Jan. 31. At Scarbro, aged 64, Mrs. 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Thus. Irvin. 

At Nun- Appleton, the seat of her bro> 
ther Sir Wm. Milner, Bart. Diana Eliza- 
beth, wife &f Lt.-Col. Francis Hastings 
Doyle, nephew to Gen. Sir John Doyle, 
bart. KC. She was the only dau. of Srr 
Wm. Mordaunt Milner, the Sd Bart, by 
Diana, dau. of Humphrey Sturt, of Critchill 
House, CO. Dorset, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Lotherton Hall, near Aber- 
ford, in her 25th year, Beatrix, wife of 
Major Norcliffe, cousin to Sir Wm, Foulis 
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and Sir TattOh Sjkes, bait. She wai the 
third dan. of John Robinson Foulis, esq. (of 
whom see a brief memoir in vol. zcvi. i. 
p. 479) bj Decima-Hester-Beatrix, eldest 
dau. of Sir Christopher Sykes, 2d bart. of 
Sledmere. 

Feb. 5. At Silk, aj^ed 18, Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rector. 

Walls. — Jan, \s. At Caer-Howell, co. 
Montgomery, aged 68, Frances, relict of 
W. Pugh, esq. 

Jan, 23. At Llanblethian, Glamorgan, 
David Williams, esq. proprietor of Lan- 
guian, near Cowbridge. 

Feb, 5. At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
aged 75, William Nicholl, esq. Mayor of 
that Borough, Recorder of Cardiff, and one 
of the Senior Benchers of the Middle Tem- 
ple. Mr. N. was for some years the leading 
Counsel on the Brecon Circuit, and, after 
his retirement from the Bar, he filled the 
oflSce of Chairman of the Glamorganshire 
Quarter Sessions. His attainments as a 
scholar and mathematician were highly re- 
spectable, and he had a thorough knowledge 
of music. Attention to these pursuits ab- 
stracted him from a closer application to 
the study of the law, and obstructed his 
elevation to the highest honours of his pro- 
fession. He married the only daughter of 
the eminent Physician, Dr. Cadogan, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Garrick and 
other eminent characters of the day. It 


[Feb. 

would be unjust to close this brief notice 
without stating that Mr. Nicholl was al- 
ways ready to offer his disinterested advice 
in cases of litigation, and his purse open 
to relieve the distresses of the poor. 

Ireland. — Feb, i . At the seat of her son- 
in-law, T. Ryder Pepper, esq. Loughton, 
CO. Tipperary, aged 88, Mrs. Bloomfield, 
mother of Lord Bloomfield. 

At the Black Rock, Dundalk, aged 67, 
the Honourable Anne, wife of Thomas 
Craven, esq. of Drumcashel, co. Louth, and 
aunt to Vise. Boyne. She was the youngest 
dau. of Richard, the 5th Viscount, by Geor- 
giana, second dau. of W. Bury, esq. grand- 
father of the Earl of Cbarleville. 

At the family seat, Churchtown, co. 
Kerry, Rosanna, wife of Sir Rob. Blenner- 
hassett. She was only dau. of his uncle, 
Arthur Blenncrhassctt, esq. of Fortfield, co. 
Kerry. 

Abuoad. — Aug. At Madras, Lt.- 

Col. Wm. Read, Deputy-Quarter-mastcr- 
gen. of the King's Forces at that Presidency. 
He was appointed Ensign of the Royal 
Staff Corps in 1800, Lieut. IHOl, Capt. 
180.S, Brevet-Major and Permanent-As- 
sistant-Quarter-roastcr-gen. 1813, and Lt.- 
Col. 1824. 

Aug. Si. At Assurburgh, Bombay, Wm. 
F. Barlow, esq. Lieut, and Adj. of the 23d 
Native Inf., and second son of ihc Rev. G. 
F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 23, to February 26, 1828. 


Christened. I Buried. 2 and 5 187 

Males - 11961 Males “ 1082 1 p f 5 and 10 72 

Females - 1131/^'’*' I Females- 1006 | I 10 and 20 7.9 

Whereof have died under two years old 623 » ) 1'^^ 

— « I 30 and 40 169 

Salt 55. per bushel ; 1 fd. per pound. ^ 40 and 50 1 90 


50 and 60 162 
60 and 70 232 
70 and 80 157 
80 and 90 72 
90 and 1 00 6 

107 1 


Prices of Grain per Quarter, Feb. 25. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

62 0 

8!t 0 

30 0 

0 

CO 

42 0 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. lOs. to Al, 175. 6d. Straw \l, lOs. to 12. IGs, Clover 5l. Os. to 5/. lOs. 

St. James's, Hay 4/. 45. to 5l. 6s, Straw IZ. 135. to 2Z. 05. Clover 4Z. 165. to 6Z. 05. 
Whitechapel, Hay Si, 125. to 61. Os. Straw IZ. 105. to iZ. 165. Clover 41. lOs. to 61. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, ^''eb. 25. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef 35. 6d. to 6s. Od. 

Mutton 35. 8d, to 55. Od. 

Veal.. 6s. od. to 6s. 6d. 

Pork.... 55. Od. to 6*5. 6d. 


Lamb O5. Od. to O5. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 25 : 

Beasts 2,464 Calves 110 

Sheep 19,330 Pigs 130 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 485. Od. Yellow Russia 405. Od. 

* o 

SOAP, Yellow 725. Mottled 785. Od. Curd 825.— OANDLES, 75.perDoz. Moulds 85. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Febraary 16 , 1 & 28 , 

At the Office of WOLF£» Brothers, Stock & Share Brokers, 9S, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 


CANALS. 

Price. 

Div.pMnn. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Price, i 

Ashton and Oldham • 

135 


East London . . . 

1S44 0 i 

Barnsley . . . • 

300 0 

12 0 

Grand Junction . . 

— 

Birmingh. (l-8tli8h.) 

800 0 

12 10 

Kent 

31 0 

Brecknock & Abergav. 

— 

6 0 

Manchester & Salford 

34} 0 

Coventry .... 

1200 0 

44 & bs. 

South London . • 

90 0 

Croinford .... 

400 

18 0 

West Middlesex . . 

67 0 

Croydon .... 

2 10 

— 

INSURANCES. 


Derby 

170 

7 0 

Alliance .... 

idis. 

Dudley 

69 0 

4 5 

Albion 

58 0 

Kllesmere and Chester 

112 0 

3 15 

Atlas 

94 0 

Forth and Clyde . . 

3.00 0 

25 0 

British Commercial . 

4i 0 

Glamorganshire • . 

250 0 

13 12 Bd. 

County Fire . . . 

42 

Grand Junction . . 

306 0 

13 0 

Eagle 

4 0 

Grand Surrey . . . 

824 ® 

3 0 

Globe ..... 

150 0 

Grand Union • . . 

26 0 

1 0 

Guardian .... 

20} 0 

Grand Western . . 

8 0 

— 

Hope Life .... 

5 0 

Grantham .... 

215 0 

10 0 

Im)>erial Fire . . . 

95 0 

Huddersfield . . . 

18 0 


Ditto Life .... 

8 0 

Kennet and Avon . . 

29 0 

1 5 

Norwich Union . . 


Lancaster .... 

25 0 

1 10 

Protector Fire . . 

1 2 6 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

392^ 0 

16 0 

Provident Life . . 

18} 0 

Leicester .... 

.315 0 

17 0 

Rock Life .... 

3} 0 

Leic. and North'n 

90 

4 0 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 

956 0 

Loughborough . . 

3850 0 

180 0 

MtNES. 


Mersey and Irwell . 

850 

35 0 

Anglo Mexican . . 

57} dis. 

Monmouthsliire . 

225 0 

10 0 

Bolanos .... 


N.Walsham & Dilham 

— 

0 10 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

52 pm. 

Neath 

320 0 

15 0 

British Iron . . . 

32} dis. 

Oxford 

— 

32 & bs. 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

2 0 

Peak Forest . . . 

110 0 

4 0 

General .... 

10 pill. 

Regent’s .... 

25 0 

— 

Pasco Peruvian . . 


Rochdale .... 

100 0 

4 0 ' 

Potosi 

165. 

Shrewsbury . . . 

Staff, and Wor. . . 

210 0 

10 0 

Real Del Monte . . 

310 

800 0 

40 0 

Tlalpuxahua . . . 

140 dis. 

Stourbridge . . . 

220 0 

10 0 

United Mexican . 

20 dis. 

Stratford-on-Avon 

44 

1 0 

Welch Iron and Coal 

22} dis. 

Stroud water . . . 

450 0 

23 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 

Swansea .... 

280 0 

16 0 

Westminster Chort*^. 

53 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 

23 0 
12 0 
36 0 

1 5 

1 10 

Ditto, New . . . 
City ...... 

Ditto, New . . . 

4 pm. 
1674 

99} 

Ditto, Black . . . 

24 0 

0 16 6 

Imperial .... 
Pbuenix ..... 

6 dis. 

Trent & Mersey (4 sb.) 

820 0 

37 10 

*4 pm. 
18} dis. 

Wurw. and Birraing. 

266 0 

12 0 

General United . . 

Warwick and Napton 

205 0 

12 10 i 

British ..... 

14 dis. 

Wilts and Berks . . 

6i 

0 4 

Bath . . . * . . 

13} 0 
67 0 

Wore, and Birming. 

54i 0 

2 0 

Birmingham . . . 

DOCKS. 

3 dls. 


Birmingliam&Stafford 



St. Katharine's . . 

4 p ct. 

Brighton .... 

8 dis 

London (Stock) 

88j 0 

4 10 do. 

Bristol 

26 

West India (Stock) 

210 0 

10 0 do. 

Isle of Thanet . • . 

8 dis. 

East India (Stock) 

91 0 

8 0 do. 

Lewes 


Commercial (Stock) 

82 0 

4 0 do. 

Liverpool .... 


Bristol 

80 0 

3} 0 do. 

Maidstone .... 


BRIDGES. 



Ratcliff .... 


Southwark .... 

S 0 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Do. New 72 i»cr cent. 

35 0 

1 10 

Australian (Agricult^) 

5 pm. 

Vauxhull .... 

22 0 

1 0 

Auction Mart . . . 

18 0 

Waterloo .... 

5 0 

— 

Annuity, British . . 

15 dis. 

Ann. of 81. . . 

28 0 

1 2 8 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

} pm. 

— Ann. of 7/. . . 

24 0 

0 19 10 

Carnat.Sttck, 1 st class 

89} 0 

RAILWAYS. 



Ljnd.ComJSaleKooros 

19 0 

Manchester & Liverp. , 

90} pm.| 

— 

Margate Pier • • • ] 

— 


8 0 

4 p.ct. 
2 10 
0 10 
5ip.ct. 
2 10 
0 6 

7 0 

0 6 
6 0 
0 8 
1 10 
0 1 4 
0 IR 
0 » 

8 p.ct. 


3 0 

0 12 
9 0 

5 0 

6 p.ct. 
6' p.ct. 

4 p.ct. 

0 16 
4 0 


1 8 
5 p.ct. 

10 ^ 0 
2 10 
4 p.ct. 


4 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
4 0 

1 0 
10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DJARYi bt W. CARY, Sxrawd, 

From January to February 85, 1828| both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Day of 1 
Month. 

8 o'clock 1 
1 Morning, i 

Noon. , 

1 1 o'clock 

1 Night. 

1 

Daroin. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

Day of 
Month. 

8 o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1 o'clock 

Night. 

! 

'Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

Jan, 

e 

o 

0 



Feb, 

o 

o 

o 

i 


26 

48 

51 

46 

30, 48 

fair 

11 

31 

32 

2.9 

1 29, 5fi 

snow 

27 

48 

51 

41 

, 46 

fair 

12 

29 

32 

2.9 

, 94 snow 

28 

38 

42 

38 

, 68 

fair 1 

13 

30 

32 

32 

30, 10 cloudy 

29 

32 

35 

31 

, 50 


14 

32 

32 

34 

29, 50j6now 

SO 

38 

41 

34 

, 34 

cloudy 

15 

.35 

35 

32 

, 6.9 cloudy 

31 

40 

44 

45 

2.9, 86 

cloudy 

16 

32 

37 

33 

, 86.cloudy 

Feb\, 

51 

53 

47 

30, 00 

fair 

17 

35 

3.9 

33 

, 70 fair 

2 

47 

49 

41 

, 10 

fair 1 

18 

35 

87 

37 

30, 4o|showers 

3 

40 

47 

41 

,46 

fine 1 

19 

38 

42 

38 

, 3 7 {fair 

4 

46 

4.9 

50 

, 25 

cloudy 

20 

3.9 

46 

43 

, 25! fair 

5 

48 

52 

4.9 

, 20 

fair 

21 

44 

48 

42 . 

28, 99 rain 

6 

49 

52 

46 

, 01 

cloudy 

22 

43 

46 

42 

29, 01 cloudy 

7 

44 

50 

49 

SO, 00 

cloudy i 

23 

42 

52 

41 , 

j ,38 cloudy 

8 

42 

45 

41 

29, 89, cloudy 1 

24 

48 

52 

48 

! , 68 fair 

9 

40 

41 

39 

, «5 

rain > 

25 

49 

54 

52 

,84 ruin 

10 ' 

34 

37 

31 

79 snow 



1 


( 



Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From January 29, to February 27, 1829, both iticlusioe. 


II 


8.9 Hoi. 

.30 Hoi. 

S120,9i8Ci t|85i i,.93i 

208^ 864 :.93i 

Hoi. 

4!208T 
'208^ 

12074 


5 

6 | 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 | 

13! 

14 

15 
16-| 
18 
19 
80| 
81 
82 
83 
ab 
86 
87 


808^ 

808 


209 
3084 
208jl86j 


809 

|809 

Hoi. 

208J 

|208j^ 

808 

207 

806*1 


O'? 

S| 


U 

o 

m 

01 q 
a. o 


I 2 § 

i ® s -§ 

r 

» I CO 


1 


o ^ 
1 


k 00 


bC-tf I rt 

,Ji|l 

< 


w I 


-S 

a 

c 

PQ 


Ex. Ihlls, Ex. Bills, 

1000^. I 500^ 


I 


101 ^|l03 |l9^ 

ioo| 1 1024 1 195 


349 


86 

86 

86 

85i 

86 

86 

86 | 

86 | 

86t 


91 93 pm. 61 62pin.|6'l 62 pm. 
93 pin. 1 62 pin.j61 62 pm. 


4 85} 

4'864 

.. . 

30e}{86i S}'8S} 
36} 185} 

86} }|85i 

86} }|85} 


5}'8Si 5| !i)3} 100} ^|l02}|'l9} |9I !)3 62|'m jh'l (■'.‘Ijim. 

}|85} 198} 99} 1100} } t02j 19} i |98 94 pni. (;2f;4|im.j6I(;4|)m. 

1,85} |9.i} .93 jlOOj }jl02} 19^ |249 
}a4} 5i;92} 92} .100} };109}:194 1249 
}85} |'93j 93 } 100} i;i02},l9} 

■ ■ ■ 100}!}. 


94 95 pm. 64 6.3 j)m.j64 6.3 pm, 


86 5} 

85} i 
85} i 


84} 3} 


83} 4}| 
|206}l84} ji 


4 93} 

4 934 

493} 93} 
193} ,93} 
}93} 93} 
}934 j98} 

}! ,94 

I 93} 

4193} |93} 


85} 4}!93| 
84} }:93 
84} } 

4 

1 


93} 
93 
93 

83i 24 9li 

83i j9li 9l| 
Bdi iS 91} 191 1 


19i 

loij : — 1.94 
101 ^ ^ilU3j!l9j 
101 1 |il03| l9| 
1014 |;i03|il.9| 


lOli 4 
1014 j 
lOli I 

1014 4 


1014 1 
1004 1 
1004141 
1004 
1004 
1004 


103 |194 
103j|1.94 
10d| )9| 


103| 


103 

103 

103 

102 


194 


1.04 

194 

194 

19A 


249, 

250 

250 


250 


94 pm. 63 61 pm 
93 92 pin.i62 61 ])m. 

62 60 pin. 
60 61 pm. 

60 62 pm 

61 pill. 

61 62 pin, 
61 62]im. 

61 60 pm. 
60 62 pm, 

62 60 pin 


93 pm. 
.92 pni. 
j94 93 pm, 
93 94 pm, 
93 94 pm 
93 pm. 

I .93 pm. 
'94 95 pm. 


249 '.94 95 pm. 
j 92 pm. 


— 88 85 pm 
245 jsi 85 pm. I 
244 1 85 86 pm 


60 6 1 pin 

61 .5.9 pm 
59 60 pm 
59 56 pm. I 
57 55 pm 
55 56 pm 


63 6 1 pm. 
62 61 pm. 
61 62 pm. 
60 61 pm. 

60 62 pill. 

61 pm. 

61 62 pin. 

62 61 pm. 
61 62 pm. 

60 62 pin. 

61 62 pm. 


60 61 pin. 

61 60 pin. 
60 pin. 

5.9 57 pm. 
57 55pm, 
55 56 pin. 


1024 194 
1024 I9I 

South Sea Stock, Feh. 1, 934. — 

Old South Sea Ann. Feb. 6, 85|.— 8, 86.-22, 05.— 25, 8O4. 

J. J. ARNLILL, Stuck Broker, Bank-lmiHiups, Cornhill, 

late Richardson, Goodluck, and Co. 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON 9 35, PARL1A.MENT STREET. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Correspondent remarks, that, although 
much has been said respecting the late re- 
storations and ornaments in Winchester Ca- 
thedral (sanctioned by that excellent and 
learned dignitary the Dean, aided by the 
Chapter), and justice at length rendered to 
Mr. Garbett for his architectural and me- 
chanical abil'ties, yet it has apparently es- 
caped observation, that if, among the minor 
improvements in this majestic structure, the 
dimensions of the gilt frame, inclo.ing that 
fine painting at the altar, were made more 
appropriate to the magnitude of the edifice, 
it would harmonize better. The new cur- 
tains appended to certain stalls are scarlet, 
and, to make use of a pictorial phrase, not in 
keeping with the other embeliisiiments ; 
they have too fiery an appearance, a rich 
crimson would perhaps have been preferable. 
If the largo rings of the curtains were 
muffled, it would prevent that discordant 
sound when drawn along the brass rcMls for 
the ingress and egiess of the Clergy ; and 
this is .sumetimes done by the Verger or his 
attendants in very irreverent haste for so 
solemn a place, and even before the con- 
cluding prayer in secret can well be pro- 
nounced. This truly grand Christian temple 
has bad approaches to it, particularly on the 
west. Admirers of our Lcclosiastical Anti- 
quities have been led to exclaim that they 
would gladly sacrifice a hecatomb on the 
occasion of their being made correspondent 
with so noble a building.*' 

D. would feel obliged to any of our Eccle- 
siastical or other learned Correspondents, 
for their seutiments on the folhiwing singu- 
lar passage in p. lil'l of Bale's Scriptores 
illustrcs Britannia;, under the article for 
Hadulphus de Sancto Albano : Non video 
certb quod salutaris sit ille Deus Maozim 
(fuis vel osculo vel gustu Amicum intcrimit** 
See Daniel xi. 38, where, in our translation, 
this deity of the Babylonians is called IMauz- 
zim. The above propdVty is not noticed by 
Selden, Vossius, and many other authorities 
that ha\e been consulted ; and it is just pos- 
sible that Bale might have met with it in 
some Talmudical work. 

F. W. observes, that the earthquake 
which was felt at Brussels on the 23d of 
February last, at a few minutes past B o'clock 
in the morning, the shock of which was felt 
throughout the Low Countries, was likewise 
very sensibly felt at the same time in a 
Vicarage-house, Buughton Blean, near Fa- 
versham." 

A Constant Reader says, ** The exact 
style of a Morquesa seems to he a doubtful 
point according to late authorities. De- 
brett states it to be * Most Noble,' Burke 

* Most Honourable.' By other authorities, 

* Most HoBOurablc' is slated to be peculiar 


to titular Marquesses, viz. the eldest sons of 
Dukes. Burke is wrong iu his account of 
the May family. Sir James, first Bart, was 
succeeded by his eldest son Sir Edivard, who 
(dying without legitimate issue) was suc- 
ceeded by his next brother. Sir Humphry, 
third Bart, who also died issuelcss ; by wliom 
the latter was succeeded 1 cannot say. The 
first Baronet had a third and fourth son, 
according to the pedigree. Sir Stephen 
May, Knt. eldest son of Sir Edward the 
second Hart received the honour of Knight- 
hood, which is the only dignity to which he 
is entitled." 

Qui observes, “ Dr. Gataker, one of the 
Assembly of Divines, an eminent Biblical 
critic, and distinguished Grecian, is said to 
have written the Life of P. Martyr and 
others in Fuller's ‘ Abel Redivivus.' Tlierc 
is some confusion in the accounts of Mr. 
Dyer and others respecting 'J'homas Gataker 
and ('harles. Both were much celebrated. 
It is presumed that not 'I'homas, as seems to 
have been supposed by Mr. Dyer (see Hist, 
of Camb. vol. ii. p. 428), but Charles, was 
the editor of Antoninus, which has tlie date 
16*52, twenty-two years before Thos. Gataker 
was A. M, But any of your Correspondents 
who have access to the splendid edition of the 
works of Gataker, printed at Utrecht in 
16.98, will very much oblige the writer by a 
more particukir account of these eminent 
men, and their respective publications." 

Cleiucus 4* requests information on the 
following point: What are the proper habi- 
liments required by Statute, for an ufliciating 
Clergyman, according to the various degrees 
iu our two Univcisities ? And what offices 
in the Churcli create a further distinction in 
his canonical dress?" For his other queries 
Cleiiicus is refer! ed to Britton's Architec- 
tural Antiquities, and Fosbroke's British 
Monaebism. ^ 

An C)i,i» SunsruiBER enquires for any par- 
ticulars relative to Chutfield, co. Gloucester, 
its present and ancient proprietors, &c. It 
is believed it once belonged to the family of 
Poole. All the Peerages and Baronetages 
agree in stating the lollowing, if correct, 
singular facts ; viz. that Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
second Baronet, outlived his grandson 1 ho- 
inas Paikyns, and that the daughter of the 
Litter (who was of course Sir Thomas's 
nreat-granddaughter) married her great uncle 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, third Bart. ?" 

The Memoirs of Sir James £. Smith, 
and Dr. Marlow, shall be inserted in our 
next. 


Errata. — Vol. xcvii. ii. b. 3 for dau. 
read son. — xcv^;. i. p. 174, a. II from 
bottom, read £. B. Sugden; b. 1.5 from 
bottom, read Rev. T. Wood. 
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The March of Intellect. 


M UCH has been said of late upon 
the subject of “ the March of 
Iniellccl’* in this counliy; and as- 
suredly if llte people be not intellec- 
tually improved, the failure does not 
arise from a want of accessible sources 
whence such iuiprovemeni might be 
drawn. In addition to our ancient 
nurseries of learning, from the Pari.sh, 
C’diurity, or Free School (to say nothing 
of the numerous Sumlay Schools) up 
to Fjon, Westminster, and the Uni- 
versities, \vc have the Lancaster ian sys- 
tem, the Hell system, the Hamiltonian 
system, and every concei\able system 
fraught with novelty and professed im- 
provement in the art and mystery of 
teaching. These have risen into po- 
pularity, and have been followed by 
many excellent establishments for the 
instruction of lisping infants at the 
earliest dawn of reason, and by others 
for adults, who have grown uj) with- 
out having conquered the al|}hal)et of 
their native longue. Thus the art of 
leading — aye, and of too — may 

be said to have become so universal as 
to bate extended through all the va- 
rious classes of the community ; and 
this fact is indeed a striking contrast 
with those barbarous limes in which 
even a Bisho|i was unable to write his 
name ! Bui are these the only means 
by which instruction is now conveyed 
to the people? Certainly not. With- 
in the lust few years — even w'ithin the 
last few months — various Institutions 
have been established, Societies form- 
ed, and cheap works published, for 
the exclusive purpose of disseminating 
knowledge, literary and scientific, 
“ among the lower orders.’* W' e have 
Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals for 
the higher and the middling classes, 
and Weekly for every class. These 
various publications are adapted for all 
ranks, ages, tastes, professions, and 


circumstances, and are sold ut prices 
from six shillings down to two pence ! 
W^e have also Newspapers out of num- 
ber, not only daily, morning and even- 
ing, during the week, but even fur the 
Sabbath— and several of the latter are 
cxpiessly and peculiarly suited to the 
tastes and propciisi tics of the lowest of 
the lower orders? Such are the nu- 
merous means by which the Kiiglisii 
people may acquire knowdedge. If 
“ knowledge is power,’’ wc are indeed 
becoming a povvciful people! By 
“ knowledge,'’ however, the great 
Bacon probably meant inlcllctlual irn- 
provemetU ; and I presume it wmuld 
not be difficult to prove that general 
knowledge, or rather general informa- 
tion, dots not always bring with it 
iinpiovement to the mind. On the 
contrary, I fear ii too often leads to 
consequences of an opposite cliaraeter. 
The truth is, that Nature will predo- 
minate over Reason ; and ilie seeds of 
principle being sown in the heart, the 
germ will expand, and the fruit binst 
forth in the season of iiialurily, unsub- 
dued and unchanged by educaiion : if 
tliis principle be good, an increase of 
knowledge in its possessor will doubt- 
less produce intellectual im|)ru\ement 
to the individual, and cmisetjueiit ad- 
vantage to society — but if it be bad, it 
becomes a question, and a very painful 
one it is, whether the acquirement of 
knowledge may not be productive of 
evil, inasmuch as the principle im- 
planted by Nature will grow with the 
expansion of mind, and thus be pre- 
pared for future action in a more ex- 
tensive field, by the very means which 
are intended for the honourable and 
praiseworthy purpose of promoting the 
best interests of the State, and the ge- 
neral benefit of the people. 

1 make these observations without 
any inteiit^pn to depreciate the value of 
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our modern Institutions, the general 
advantages of education, or the just 
claims of native intellect ; for indeed I 
respect and ;!dinire that niflinnal phi- 
lanthropy which has given to Englatid 
the popular and noble character of an 
enlightened nation : — but 1 will can- 
didly admit that 1 cannot hear the 
common boast of “ the March of In- 
tellect,” without being the more for- 
cibly rein inf led of the march of crime ! 
However painful, or however inexpli- 
cable it may be, it is nevertheless no- 
toriously true, that the latter has in- 
creased in proportion with the former. 
Allowing, therefore, that it would be 
both unjust and uncharitable to impute 
crime as the effect of increased educa- 
tion, it is inuch to be lamented that 
the* fact of its increase is undeniable, 
ll is a national disgrace so sadly calcu- 
lated to lower us in ibe estimation of 
other nations, so fearfully mischievous 
to our character as a moral people, and 
so injurious to society, that I confess 1 
would rather not hear so much of “ the 
March of Intellect,*’ until Crime shall 
have been outstripped by the march of 
Virtue, The newspapers of the pre- 
sent day furnish the most awful evi- 
dence of robberies, murders, and sui- 
cides, far more frightful and extensive 
than were ever Unown to our ignorant 
ancestors. Surely it is imperatively 
necessary that these melancholy “ fe i- 
tiires of the times” should engage the 
serious attention of the legislative and 
judicial aiithoriiies of the realm ; that 
the cause of our national degradation 
may be ascertained, and strenuous and 
effective measures pursued for arresting 
its alarming progress. 

Such is the conslitmion of society, 
that it is impossible to know how far 
an extensive promotion of even the 
most benevolent views may lead to se- 
rious national evils. What can be 
more truly honourable to the charac- 
ter of a tuition than the numerous es- 
tablishments ill England for the in- 
struction of the poor ? They are doubt- 
less intended to promote the cause of 
religion, and to communicate uniier- 
sal good, hy enabling the humblest 
members of the community to read the 
Scriptures; and if the human heart 
were naturally inclined to virtue, in- 
stead of being avowedly prone to vice, 
the mind invigorated by such instruc- 
tion would be rendered more happy 
and more active in all the social duties 
of life : but it is to be rcmcnitlercd that 


the mind once set at liberty from the 
native darkness of ignorance cannot 
be restrained by any earthly power. 
He who has been taught lo read may 
“long to follow to the field’’ some 
desperate youth who has deserted the 
Bible for the grand “March of liilel- 
leci,” and then it is easy to perceive 
that much evil may come out of original 
good. 

The first appearance of cheap Pamph- 
lets was hailed as the best channel of 
improvement for “ the lower orders” — 
and it was reasonably applauded, be- 
cause it w'as then impossible to antici- 
pate the pernicious trash that has fol- 
lowed. Through this very channel 
have the hitler dregs of political dis- 
content, and the rank poison of ob- 
scenity, been disseminated over the 
country. If the middle classes of the 
people were more disposed to genuine 
intellectual pursuits than they gene- 
rally appear lo be at present, it might 
be the means of efiecting much na- 
tional benefit. Tlic) are in hab'is of 
constant intercourse with their poorer 
neighbours, and have therefore the 
most advantageous opportunities for 
rendering service by the influence of 
e.xaniple. Let them openly and sin- 
cerely oppose the circulation of such 
disgusting works as occasionally de- 
grade the Press, under the character 
of “ Memoirs,” from the fashionable 
warehouse of infamy in the purlieus of 
Piccadilly, and from the retail market, 
for the same description of trash, in 
High Holborn, Drury- lane, and St. 
Giles’s — |>ro(lucti()ns of which any 
man |>ossessed of the very least degree 
of iiioraliiy would be ashamed — wdiich 
have covered the names of the pub- 
lisheis with the deepest slain of na- 
tional disgrace, and marked them ns 
destroyers of youthful virtue, as encou- 
ragers of every vicious propensity, and 
as mercenary panders to the niiriieroiis 
brothels of the metropolis, .\s the 
infamous agents in this diabolical liaf- 
fic have increased, and become more 
undisguised in their public display, 
since ilie notorious flood of Arcadelw 
profligacy, that burst forth, created a 
panic in every respectable domestic 
circle, and poured an overflowing sup- 
ply of mental poison into all the secret 
haunts of vice in the kingdom (about 
three years ago), it is but natural to 
conclude that they have been encou- 
raged by “ an increase of patronage.” 
h this a sjieciincii of our “March ot 
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Intellect ?*’ Is this “ March of Intel- 
lect’* the boast of the age in which we 
live — the vaunted distinction of *‘an 
enlightened people?” Then had we 
belter halt, retrace our footsteps, and 
return, if we can, to the harmless sim- 
plicity — the darkest ignorance^of our 
dishonoured forefathers ! 

Blit let us hope the disgraceful exist- 
ing evils have not so far become esta- 
blished as to set all remedy at defiance. 
If that portion of the community whose 
inBgence over the conduct of the lower 
orders is the most extensive — because, 
being engaged in the actual business 
of life, they are daily within the reach 
of general observation — would exercise 
that itiBuence in pursuing, promoting, 
and encouraging, such a course of read- 
ing us would at once improve the un- 
derstanding and correct the morals, 
they would indeed become the best 
friends of their country, and the lauda- 
ble example would be gradually fol- 
lowed by the humbler clashes. Then 
would be advanced that noble ** March 
of Intellect,’’ which would be crowned 
with imperishable honour — then would 
the people of England be justly enti- 
tled to a distinction above all other na- 
tions. Let them aspire to the attain- 
ment of such stores of knowledge as 
may be plentifully gleaned in the rich 
field of ancient and modern history — 
it is an cxhausiless treasury of the most 
valuable “ materials for thinking.” It 
includes the progress of intellect and 
the arts; the origin and success of na- 
tional institutions ; the rise, prosperity, 
and decay of states ; the wonderful re- 
volutions lluit have pioduced not only 
the downfall of political power, but 
even the destruction of niiaihty em- 
pires, and all the various vicissitudes 
of mankind, from the remotest pe- 
riods of the world. I am the more 
particularly induced to recommend this 
v»ery interesting branch of literuture, 
by the gratification 1 have myself re- 
ceived from the perusal of a singular 
work relating to which an interesting 
anecdote has lately appeared in several 
of the daily papers. It is a volume of 
which Buonaparte (who, notwithstand- 
ing our national prejudice against him, 
is allowed to have possessed the most 
astonishing powers of mind,) is known 
to have declared, with expressions of 
delight and astonishment, when he 
perused it for the first time in St. He- 
lena, that ** had he known this work 
at a more fortunate period of his life. 
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every School and Lyceum in France 
should have been furnished with a 
copy.*’ 1 have procured* and examined 
the wdrk thus liighly distinguished by 
the most renowned character of mo- 
dern times, — and 1 must confess I have 
been delighted with the ingenuity of 
its plan, and amazed at the immense 
treasure of information it contains. 
Having made the accustomed memo- 
randum of my impression on its peru- 
sal, I shall now present to the reader a 
copy of my note, and thus close my 
humble attempt to forward the right 
“ March of Intellect.” 

Le Sagers Historical Atlas. 

In this volume is contained an asto- 
nishing collection of historical fans, so 
arranged as to give the reader an im- 
mediate view of every striking feature 
of history, both sacred and profane, 
from the creation down to the year 
1815. It is divided into teras, empires, 
and classes, upon a very ingenious 
plan ; and the manner in which the 
religions, political, and literary progress 
of every country is described, by plac- 
ing the respective distinctions under 
appropriate heads in the same page, is 
extremely instructive and entertaining. 
In every way the work is admirably 
adapted for conveying the most import- 
ant information by a mode that is 
equally simple and interesting. ’I’he 
whole is elucidated by excellent maps, 
tables, and pedigrees of patriarchal, 
royal, and iioule Emilies; and the siii- 
dciit in ancient and modern history can- 
not possibly have a more valuable as- 
sistant in the pursuit of that very es- 
sential class of knowledge. 

W. Herseb. 

Mr. Urban, March 2. 

I N replying to your Correspondent 
Ossiana; who, in your last Sup- 
plement, has made some observations 
upon a passage in my '* Sketches in 
Surrey,’* 1 am actuated hy a sense of 
polite attention rather than by any 
impression that the subject is in itself 
of any general importance. 

With respect to the charge of my 
having imputed to a favourite living 
poet the origin of an expression which 
had been repeatedly used by the an-^ 
cient ** sons of son^” — and particu- 
larly by the mysterious Bard of the 
North, over whose tomb the murmur- 
ing winds of centuries have waved the 
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moss and the heather grass, as if in- 
spired by the melancholy *'joy of 
grieP’ — I beg to assure Ossiana that 
1 had no such intention. Thefe was 
a period in my life when I was seldom 
without a small volume of Ossian in 
my pocket — when 1 delighted to wan- 
der in the sweet summer evening walks 
of “Holmsdale*' with Ossian as my 
only companion — when my mind 
dwelt with enthusiasm on the names 
of Fingal, of Oscar, and of the golden- 
haired Malvina — when my imagina- 
tion luxuriated in the wild music of 
Ossian’s harp, and I almost dared even 
to hope my own soul had caught in- 
spiration from his sublimity. The im- 
pressions thus made upon the mind are 
not easily eftaced from the memory; 
and therefore it cannot be supposed I 
had forgotten one of the most promi- 
nent sentiments in the lofty songs of 
Ossian. But to the point: in con- 
necting the name of Montfromrry with 
the quotation to which Ossiana al- 
ludes, 1 merely intended to give credit 
to that amiable poet for having justly 
applied the meaning of Ossian*s ex- 
pression, when, in one of his beauti- 
ful poems, he says. 

Pensive memory then retraces 
Scenes of bliss for ever fled — 

Lives in former times and places — 

^ Holds communion with the dead 

And closes the plaintive little produc- 
tion with “it is the joy of grief,” giv- 
ing the words of Ossian as a quotation. 

W. H£RS£E. 

Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 

(Continued from p. 138j 

1807. the arrival of the Expe- 

ditioii against Monte Vi- 
deo, in February, a Spanish frigate of 
28 guns was set on Are by her crew, 
and blew up, and also thrre gun-boats; 
and the fullovving ships and vessels of 
war were taken, as well as many mer- 
chant ships, viz. one ship of 28, and 
one of 22 guns ; one sloop of 26, two 
brigs of 20 and 14 guns, and two 
schooners.* 

In consequence of circumstances 
which had occurred between England 
and Turkey, an expedition was sent 
against Constantinople in February, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Sir J. T. Duckworth, by Lord Col- 

* Ses Extraordinary Gazette of 13th 
April. 4' 


lingwood. Comma ndier in Chief in the 
M^iterranean. It consisted of seven 
ships of the line, besides frigates ; but 
on the arrival of the squadron within 
a few miles of the city, the Admiral 
clearly saw the utter impracticability 
of making any impression with that 
force, the whole line of the coast pre- 
senting a chain of batteries, and there 
being in sight twelve Turkish ships 
of the line, two of them three-dcckcrs, 
with nine frigates, all with their sails 
bent, and apparently in readiness, till- 
ed with troops; besides small craft and 
tire vessels. As, however, negociations 
between the English ambassador and 
the Porte for the preservation of peace, 
proved unsuccessful, the Admiral de- 
termined to repass the Dardanelles, 
and weighed with the squadron on the 
1st of March ; on the 3d he forced the 
passage, where the forts had been much 
strengthened subsequently to his going 
up, and the eifecis they had on our 
ships showed that they had been made 
doubly formidable*; but c\en then 
they had sustained a heavy tire from 
them in passing the narrow channel of 
Seslos and Abydos, being within point 
blank shot of each. Near to these cas- 
tles Rear-Admiral Sir Wm. Sidney 
Smith, with his division, attacked a 
Turkish squadron at anchor there, on 
the IQih February ; and such was the 
effect of the tire from the Flnglish 
ships, that in half an hour the Turks 
had all cut their cables to run ashore. 
The object of Sir Sidney was then to 
destroy them ; and in less than four 
hours the whole of them had exploded, 
except a small corvette and a gun-bout 
(which it was thought proper to pre- 
serve), viz. one ship of 64 guns, four 
frigates, three corvettes, a brig, and 
two gun-boats. One of the English 
ships (the Ajax of 74 guns) acci- 
dentally caught tire, and was burnt, 
on the l4th February, near the island 
of Tenedos. Captain Blackwood, and 
somewhat more than half of the ship’s 
company, were saved. 

In March, an expedition consisting 
of land and sea forces under the com- 
mand of Major-General Fraser and 
Captain Flallowcll, was sent from Si- 
cily against Alexandria, which capitu- 
lated on the 20th of that month. The 
ships taken there were two Turkish 


* The main-mast of the Windsor Castle 
was more than three-fourths cut through by 
a granite shot of eight hundred weight. 
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frigates, one of 40 ^uns, carrying 18- 
pountlers on her main-deck ; the other 
of 32 guns, and a corvette of lO guns. 
The guns of these ships were all brass.* 
The British were obliged to evacuate 
Alexandria in the Sept, following. 

In Aiig. the Comus of 22 guns, 
Capt. Edmund Heywood, after a smart 
action of forty-five minutes, boarded 
and carried the Fredcrickscoarn, a 
Danish frigate of 36 guns, 1 2-pounders, 
notwithstanding her superior force. 
This action happened ofi’ Marsliand ; 
the cause of which act of hostility is 
accounted for by what follows. 

The successes of the French armies 
on the Continent in 1P06 and 1807, 
had given to France an uncontrouled 
power over Denmark, unless that 
Court could have been induced to co- 
operate with England in resisting the 
designs of the enemy, and maintaining 
her own independence ; to effect which, 
both naval, military, and pecuniary aid, 
were proftered by his Majesty. This 
lieing refused, and Government having 
received positive information that the 
Emperor Buonaparte had determined to 
occupy Holstein with a military force, 
for the purpose of excluding England 
from her accustomed channels of com- 
munication w’iih the Continent ; of 
inducing or compelling Denmark to 
close the passage of the Sound against 
her; and of availing himself of the aid 
of the Danish Navy for the invasion of 
England and Ireland; no alternative 
was left to his Majesty but to get pos- 
session of that Navy by force of arms. 
A very strong military and naval force 
was therefore despatched against Co- 
penhagen in Au^. 1807, under the 
command of Lord Cathcart and Ad- 
miral Gambier, with celerity equal at 
least to any former expedition of such 
magnitude; yet such w'as the extraor- 
<I inary secresy observed on the occa- 
sion, that the armament had arrived off 
("openhagen before it was publicly 
known with certainty in England 
what was its destination. The Danish 
court obstinately rejected the overtures 
made by the British commanders, and 
suffered the city to be much damaged 
by a bombardment, before it offered to 
capitulate. The terms of the capitu- 
lation were signed on the 7th Septem- 
ber; according to which, the whole of 
the naval stores, and ships and vessels 

* See Gazette of 9tli May. The Turks 
make no iron ordnance. 


of war at Copenhagen were surrender- 
ed to the English, the latter consisting 
of the Following, namely. 

Ships of the line. . 96 guns. ..... 1 

84 2 

74 12 

64 3 


Frigates 44 to 20 15 

Brigs 18 and under 6 

Gun-boats 25 


In all 64 

Exclusive of three ships on the stocks, 
two of which were taken to pieces, 
and the useful part of their timbers 
brought away ; and the third ship was 
sawed in various parts, and sufi'ered to 
fall over. Two unserviceable ships of 
the line, and two frigates, part of ihe 
above-mentioned, as they could not be 
brought away, were destroyed.* Thus 
was Denmark indebted to France and 
her own had policy for the loss of al- 
most the whole of her navy, and of 
naval stores to a great amount. 

Many persons have reflected on Go- 
vernment for this act of aggression 
against an old ally; but how much 
more would it have merited censure, 
for want of spirit and regard to the 
welfare of the nation, had it tamely 
suffered an unprincipled enemy to have 
carried his designs into efl'ect, when it 
was so notorious that Denmark alone, 
however unwilling to submit to it, 
could not have prevented it. 

It must not be omitted to mention, 
to the credit of British seamen upon 
ibis singular occasion, that upon very 
moderate terms being held out by ad- 
vertisements from the Admiralty, to 
such protecLtd men employed in the 
Greenland and British fisheries, &c. 
as should volunteer their services for 
the purpose of assisting to fit out, and 
navigate the*Dunish ships to the ports 
of this kingdom, 3000 men, most of 
them prime seamen, offered them- 
selves in the course of a very few days, 
and were immediately embarked ; and 
as no more were wanted, the oflers 
made by the River Fcnciblcs, ship- 
owners, and protected seamen of Lou- 
don, were handsomely declined by 
their Lordships.f 

' * See Extraordinary Gazette of I6‘th 
September, and Supplemental Gazette of 
1st November. 

f See Lord Mulgrave's letter to the 
Lord Aayor, dated 28th Sept. On the 7th 
Nov. the Lords of the Admiralty publiely 
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The Neptune, of 64 guns, one of 
the ships included in the foregoing 
statement, grounded on a sand-bank 
in going down the Sound, and was 
destroyed. 

In December, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth), Commander in Chief in the 
East Indies, caused the following 
Dutch ships, which had been pre- 
viously scuttled by their ow'ii crews, to 
be burnt at Griesse, in the island of 
Java, viz. two of 70 guns, one of ()8 
(a sheer hulk), and an East Indioinan 
of 1000 tons. Part of Sir Edward’s 
squadron had captured at the same 
port, in August, a Dutch corvette of 
S4 guns, and a rich merchantman of 
700 tons. 

A French army having entered Por- 
tugal, the British minister at the Court 
of Lisbon (which port was blockaded 
by an English squadron on that ac- 
count), who had quitted it but a few 
days*, and had returned thither on 
the arrival of the squadron, proposed 
to the Portuguese Government, as the 
only condition on which the blockade 
could cease, the alternative either of 
surrendering their fleet to his Majesty, 
or of immediately employing it to re- 
move the Prince Regent, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, to the Brazils, in 
order to prevent the former from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, and 
to save the latter from the effects of 
his tyranny. C. D. 

(To he continued.) 

Erratum, — P. 137, Hth line from 
the bottom, for 2 ships, read 4. 

M r. U R BAN, March (). 

A llow me to make the follow- 
ing remarks on the article on the 
New Peerages in your January Maga- 
zine : 

Ranfurly, now written Ramphorlie, 
was formerly the estate of the principal 
branch of the Knox family, the last 
male heir of which line, Uchtcr Knox 
of Ranfurly (the seventh of those 

testified their high approbation of the con- 
duct of the officers and men who had vo- 
lunteered their services. 

* The Prince, owing to the menaces of 
the French Government, had recently made 
known his resolution, to unite himself 
with the Continent of Europe, "^and had 
already committed some acts of hostility 
againet England. 


names), sold the ancient estate, in- 
cluding the lands of Knox, in 1()6.^, 
to William Cochrane, Earl of Dun- 
donald. Viscount Northland, now 
Baron Ranfurly, is the representative 
of Knox of Silvyland, co. Renfrew, 
the next in male succession to Knox 
of Knox and Ranfurly. 

It has been stated that Mr. Lamb- 
ton’s original selection for his new 
title was B;iron Durham, but as that 
dignity had been hiilierio kept appro- 
priate to the Bishops of the See, it was 
apprehended that opposition would be 
made to its he^itowal on a layman, 
were the intention publicly divulged ; 
D'Arcy was consequently blazoned in 
the newspapers as the new title, that of 
Durham being never mentioned until 
it had actually appeared in the Gazette. 

LordSkelmersdale's grandfatlier, Mr. 
Wilbraliam, was an eminent lawyer 
employed on the trial of the attainted 
Lords in )74C; he was f;uher of Rich- 
ard Wilbraham, esq. who assumed 
the name of Bootle in addition, on 
marrying the rich Lancashire heiress 
of that name, and had issue Edward, 
now I.ord Skelmersdalc, and Anne 
Dorothea, dowager Baroness Alvanley. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, 
now Lord Wallace of Kiuiresdale, is 
the son of the celebrated lawyer who 
was Attorney-general in Lord North’s 
administration, and the rival of Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

In the note in p. 4, fcH- 178.'), should 
be read I789; and in p. A, for 1827, 

1627. 

An old Subscriber. 


G. H. writes : ** Observing the notice of 
the Hon. Francis H. Hutchinson in p. 81, 
and recollecting the interesting memoir you 
gave of his younger brother Christopher in 
your Number for Octolier 1820*, I was in- 
duced to refer to the Peerages to ascertain 
the present state of that celebrated family 
of brothers. 1'lie Earl of Donoughmore 
(formerly known as Lord Hutchinson), and 
the Hun. Abraham H. alone survive. Lo- 
renzo, the youngest brother, who died in 
1822, is stated to have been in holy orders, 
and 1 find him styled * the Rev.’ in your 
volume for that year, ii. fi45. Who then 
was the Hon. Lorenzo Holy Hutchinson, 
who was a Lieut. -Colonel in the army in 
1890, and is noticed in the Royal Military 
Calendar, vol. iv. p. 31 5 ? — 1 fear you were 
at the time of his death misled by the Peer- 
ages.” 
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MEMOIR OF DR. TOMLINE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

( With a Portrait. J , 


the 14th of November, died at 
Kingfston Hall, near Wimboriie, 
Dorset, the seat of bis friend Henry 
Baiikes, esq. M. P., ag:ed TTi the Right 
Rev. Sir George Pretyroaii Tomline, 
Bart. D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, Provincial Sub-Dean of Canter- 
bury, Visitor of Magdalen, New, Trinity, 
St. John's, and Corpus Christi Colleges, 
Oxford, of Winchester College, and of 
St. Saviour's School, Southwark. 

George Pretymaii was born at Bury 
St. Edmund's, Oct. 9, 1,753, the son of a 
tradesman in that town. He was edu- 
cated with his brother John, (whom he 
afterwards made Archdeacon qf Lincoln,) 
in Bury grammar-school, and at the 
age of 18 removed to Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge, . ' . 

Applying to the great branch of study 
in that Univeriity, on taking the de- 
gree of B. A. in 177^1 he was Senior 
Wrangler, and obtained the first of Dr. 
Smith's two mathematical prizes. In 
1773 he was elected Fellow, and im- 
mediately appointed Public Tutor of the, 
College. It was in the same year that 
he fortunately became connected with 
the Hon. VVm. Pitt, and thus furnished 
with that future patron, without whom 
his merits might nut ever, and certainly 
would not so early, have raised him to 
the distinguished rewards which were 
the consequence of (his connection. He 
was not indebted for his introduction to 
any private interference, but, as he him- 
self states in his Life of Pitt, ** Lord 
Chatham wrote a letter to the Master, 
in which he expressed a desire that each 
of the two public tutors, which were 
then Mr. Turner (now Master of Pem- 
broke-hall, and Dean of Norwich) and 
myself, would devote an hour in every 
day tu his sun. This plan was accord- 
ingly adopted ; but after Mr. Pitt’s first 
three visits to Cambridge, be was en- 
tirely under my care and tuition and 
here Mr. Pitt, who went to the Univer- 
sity at the singularly early age of foui- 
teen, continued for seven years. 

Gent. Mao. March, 1823, 


Mr. Pretyman was ordained Deacon 
by Dr. Vurtge, Bishop of Norwich, and 
Priest by Dr. Hiiichcliffe, Bishop of 
Peterborough, his title in both cases 
being his Fellowship at Pembroke. In 
1775 he proceeded M. A. ; and in 1781 
he discharged the important and ardu- 
ous office of Moderator in the University. 

continued to reside in college until 
1782, when Mr. Pitt, on becoming Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, proved himself 
not unmindful of his former preceptor. 
Aware of his general talents for busi- 
ness, and especially of his great skill in 
calculation! the Chancellor appointed 
him his- private Secretary ; and Mr. 
Pretyman continued in that situation 
(his Patron in the following year at- 
taining, the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury,) until his elevation to the 
Bishopi>ic of Lincoln in 1787. 

Ill 178^ Mr. Pretyman was collated to 
the sineenre yectory of Corwen in Meri- 
onethahir^, Jllie patron being Dr. Ship- 
ley^ ti^eii ^isbop of St. Asaph ; in 1784 
he was 4o a Prebend of West- 

minster, the first preferment of which 
Mr. ,Pitt bad the disposal, and in the 
same year he proceeded D.D. per literat 
Regia$. In 1785 be was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was presented 
by the King to the Rectory of Sudbuurii 
with Orfurd, in bis native county of 
Suffolk ; and in January 1787 his grate- 
ful pupil took the very first opportunity 
of raising him to the Episcopal bench. 
The vacancy occurred by the death of 
Dr. Egerton, Bishop of Durham ; Dr. 
Thurlow was tratisUted to that see, and 
Dr. Pretyman succeeded Dr. Thurlow, 
both as Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of 
St. Paul’s. All anecdote is related that 
when Mr. Pitt applied to the King on 
this occasion, the reply of his Majesty 
was, **Too young, too young— Can't 
have it, can't have it.”-^^^ilb^ but please 
your Majesty,” observed Mr. Pitt, ** bad 
it not been for Dr. P. I should not have 
been in the office 1 now hold.” — He 
shall have it, Pitt — He shall have it, 
Pitt," was the King's immediate de- 
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With the exception of Charges, and 
taro Sermons, one preached in 179^ be- 
fore the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
other on the Thanksgiving-day in 1796 
before the King and both Houses of Par- 
liament in St. Paul's, Dr. Piety man's 
first publication was his celebrated 

Elements of Christian Theology,'* 2 
vols. 8vo. 1799. This work, although 
professedly composed for the use of stu- 
dents in divinity, is also admirably 
adapted for general perusal. It is at 
once orthodox, liberal, and rational. An 
Abridgment for the use of families, by 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, now Vicar of 
Christchurch in Hampshire, was printed 
by the University of Cambridge in 1803 
(see vol. Lxxiii. 358). 

In 181 1, appeared the Bishop's trium- 
phant ** Refutation of the charge of 
Calvinism against the Church of Eng- 
land," which is reviewed at some length 
in our vol. lxxxi. i. 345—351. He had 
given a foretaste of his powerful reason- 
ing on the same subject, in a charge 
delivered at his Triennial Visitation of 
1803. (See vol. Lxxiii. p. 841 .) 

When the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge undertook to pub- 
lish a Family Bible (now known as 
D'Oyley and Mant’s), they applied to 
Dr. Pretymaii as a Cambridge Bishop, 
and to Bishop Randolph as an Oxford 
Bishop, to revise the notes before they 
were sent to the press. Bishop Prety- 
man suggested a variety of alterations, 
which were adopted. It is not a little 
remarkable that the deceased Prelate 
recommended the first Bishop fur the 
British possessions, boih in the West and 
in the East; Dr. Mountain, as Bishop of 
Quebec, and Dr. Middleton, as Bishop 
of Calcutta ; and all who know those 
two excellent men will attest the wis- 
dom of the choice. 

In 1813, on the death of Dr. Ran- 
dolph, the bishopric of London was of- 
fered to Dr. Tomline, and declined; but, 
after having presided over that of Lin- 
coln for thirty-two years and a half, 
be accepted Winchester, on the death of 
Bishop North, in 1830. By the profits 
of bis lucrative ecclesiastical preferments, 
in addition to some private acquisitions. 


his property vastly accumulated in his 
latter years. In 1803, Marmaduke Tom- 
line, esq. of Rihy-grove in Lincolnshire, 
a gentleman with whom he had no rela- 
tionship or connexion, bad, on condition 
of bis taking the name of Tomline, be- 
queathed to him a valuable estate, con- 
sisting of the manor, advowson, and 
whole parish of Riby, with a very hand- 
some mansion-house; and in 1831, 
James Hayes, esq. left him several farms 
ill Suffolk, which had formerly belonged 
to the family of Pretyman, and had been 
4eft by the widow of a great-uncle of the 
Bishop to a relation of her own, the 
mother of Mr. Hayes. To these super- 
fluities of wealth was shortly after added 
for Mrs. Tom line's giati Scat ion (the 
Bishop himself was said to be indifferent 
to it), an accession of honour. On the 
32d of March, 1833, at H/tddiiigtoii, in 
the presence of the Sheriff of the county, 
Bishop Tomline was, by a distinguished 
jury, of whom Lord Viscount Maitland 
was Chancellor, served heir male in ge- 
neral of Sir Thomas Pretyman, Baronet 
of Nova Scotia, who died about the 
middle of the last century; and his Lord- 
ship also established his right to the 
ancient Baronetcy of Nova Scotia, con- 
ferred by Charles the First on Sir John 
Pretyman, of Loddirigton, the male an- 
cestor of Sir Thomas. The Bishi>p's 
eldest son now declines to assume this 
title. 

Ill 1831 Bishop Tomliiie published, 
in two quarto volumes, a first portion ol 
** Memoirs of the Lite of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt.*' — “ Having had," 6a}s 
the Bishop in the preface, “ the honour 
and ha|ipiness of sujierintendiiig Mr. 
Pitt's education at the University; hav- 
ing for some time acted as his confiden- 
tial secretary, and afterwards kept up a 
constant commuiiicntion with him upon 
all matters connected with his oflicial 
situation ; having received from him the 
roost decisive proofs of kindness and 
good opinion ; having lived with him in 
the must unreserved and uniiiterrupicd 
intimacy from the beginuiiig of our ac- 
quaintance, to the hour of liis death; 
and having access to all liis papers, as 
one of his executors, I was emboldened 
by tbe consideration of these advantages. 
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and iirj^pd by the cumhined feeling 
itt alfeoiion, gratitude, and duty, to en- 
deavour to convey some idea of the cha- 
racier of one» in whom the talents of a 
great statesman, and the virtues and 
qualities of an amiable man, were so 
eminently united. The volume!! now 
offered to the puMic reach to the de- 
claration of war by France against Great 
Britain, in 1793; a remarkable epoch 
iioth in Mr. Pitt's political life, and in 
the history of the country. It is my in- 
tention, if it shall please God to indulge 
me with a continuance of life and 
health, to proceed in the work with all 
the expedition consistent with the dis- 
charge of more important duties. The 
remaining portion will, 1 hope, be com- 
prised in one volume, for which 1 now 
reserve what relates to Mr. Pitt's pri- 
vate life." This announcement is dated 
April 1621 ; nothing further has yet 
appeared ; but the Right Reverend au- 
thor is said to have been, for the last two 
nr three years, closely employed on the 
conclusion, which there is therefore some 
reason to hope will not be lost to the 
world. The printed portion, of which 
there has been more than one edition in 
three vols. 4to, received, as far as poli- 
tics would allow, the highest approba- 
tion from the public ; and has been cor- 
rectly characterized as candid, impar- 
tial, just ; free from all acrimony ; an 
honest, plain narration; displaying no 
more than a proper love fur the object 
it illustrates ; nut made unfiily pi- 
quant, but grave, sedate, and worthy of 
the momentous events which fill its 
pages." 

The Bishop married, in 17^4, Elis- 
abeth eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Malthy, of Germans, in the 
county of Buckingham ; and by that lady, 
who died June 8, 1826, had three sons: 
William-Edward Tomline, esq. M.P. for 
Truro, the Rev. George-Thomas Prety- 
nian. Chancellor of the church of Lin- 
coln, Prebendary of Winchester, and 
Rector of Wheathamstead cum Har- 
peiiden, Herts ; and the Rev. Richard 
Pretyman, Precentor of Lincoln, Rector 
of Middleton Stoncy in Oxfordshire, and 
IValgrave in Northamptonshire. 

The loss uf the companion of a long 
life had evidently preyed upon (he 
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Bishop's spirits ; but tmtil teemtly hil 
Bppearan^ was remarkably hale and 
vigorous for his age. His fatal disorder 
was a sudden attack of apoplexy. 

His funeral took place at Winchester^ 
on the 20th of Nov. The processtuii 
to the Cathedral consisted of a hearse- 
and-six, three mourning coaches-and- 
foiir, the late prelate's own carriage, 
and two others. The procession moved 
up the centre aile in the following 
order : — 

The Singing-men and Choristers, ' 
under the direction of Dr. Chard, chant- 
ing the first sentences of the funeral 
service. 

The Minor Canons, and Officers of the 
Cathedral. 

Two Prebendaries, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, and the Dean. 

THE BODV. 

The three sons of the deceased, as chief 
mourners. 

Other mourners and attendants. 

The burial service was read in the choir, 
by the Dean, Dr. Rennell, and the body 
was then conveyed, with the same pro- 
cession as before, to its last habitation, 
—a new vault near the western end of 
the south aisle. Here an anthem was 
performed over the remains, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 

The Bishop’s will has been proved at 
DoctoiV Commons, and bis persoiiHl 
effects sworn under j^200,000. The 
will was made before Lady Tomline's 
decease; and in it he leaves to her his 
interest in the leasehold house in Great 
George street, Westminster, together 
with all the furniture, pictures, &c. 
and also to his said wife, all the furni- 
ture, plate, pictures, carriages, &c. at 
Farnham ; and 20,000/. sterling to be 
paid to her within seven months; to- 
gether with (fur her life) all the testa- 
tor's lands, manors, and tithes in the 
parishes of Lymiiigton, Boldre, Penning- 
ton, and Milford, in Hampshire ; after 
ber decease the said estates to descend 
to his eldest son, William Edward Tom- 
line, and his heirs and assigns for ever. 

It also gives to Lady Tomline, an annu- 
ity or rent charge of 2500/. per annum 
on the Bishop’s other estates. It gives 
the sum of 5000/. to the testator’s se- 
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cond'fon, George Thomas Pretymans 
and to bis third son, Richard Pretyman, 
^000/. A further sum of SOOOf. is left 
in trust to George Thomas Pretyman 
and John Parkinson, esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, for the use of the lawfully 
begotten children of the said Richard 
Pretyman. — ^There is a gift of 100/. to 
the Bishop's sister, Mrs. Susan Hub- 
bard, of Bury, and of 100/. to his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Harriet Maltby ; also a gift 
to the Rev. Vincent Bayley of any set 
of Latin or Greek books which he may 
choose out of the testator's library. All 
the rest of his real and personal estate 
and effects, whatsoever and wheresoever, 
is given to his eldest son, William Ed- 
ward Tomline ; and the said eldest son 
and the widow are appointed executor 
and executrix. 

In bis professional character, the con- 
duct of Dr. Tomline was most exem- 
plary, being vigilant, impartial, and 
compassionate. In ordinary intercourse, 
though extremely dignified, bis Lord- 
ship was condescending, encouraging, 
and kind; and, though to the inferior 
clergy there was unquestionably some- 
thing over-awing in his presence, arising 
from their consciousness of bis superior 
attainments — his comprehensive intel- 
lect, and above all, his singular intui- 
tion and penetrating glance, yet it was 
impossible not to admire the courtliness 
of his manners, and the benevolence of 
his sentiments. He was never in the 
habit of speaking ill the House of Lords; 
but no one can read bis Lordship's mas- 
terly Life of Pitt, without being con- 
vinced that his principles were firm, 
manly, undeviating, and constitutional. 
His vote was always given in defence of 
the Protestant Church ; and one of his 
Charges (that of I B03; see vol.LXXiii. 841) 
is particularly devoted to examining the 
claims of the Papists, and exposing the 
dangers to be apprehended from them. 
It is circulated by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and should 
be read by every statesman inclined to 
listen to what is by a strange misnomer 
termed Emancipation. 

In literary composition, his Lordship's 
style is plain and perspicuous ; his writ- 
ings evince a clear judgment, strong 
iense, and close reasoning, conveyed in 


the best chosen, and most judiciously 
arranged expressions. In controversy 
he is never dogmatical ; what he asserts 
he proves ; and he admirably succeeds 
in that highly difficult point, the absti- 
nence from all asperity. 

A small portrait of the deceased Pre- 
late was engraved in 1791, in a publica- 
tion called the Senator, from a drawing 
taken from the life, by W. H. Brown, 
esq. ; and one of a more handsome size 
was published in Cadell's British Gal- 
lery of Portraits. A beautiful picture, 
in the robes of the Garter, has more 
recently been painted by J. Jackson, 
R. A., and an engraving from it by H. 
Meyer, forms the frontispiece to the Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester, ju^t pub- 
lished by the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, 
and is also prefixed to the present ar- 
ticle. 

♦ 

Mr. Urban, Cork, Fel. 25. 

T he triangle on the Irish coins of 
John, Henry 111. and the three 
first Edwards, has by some writers been 
taken for the harp. Mr. Pinkerton, 
and some of the most accurate of those 
who have written on this subject, hate 
justly rejected this opinion, but they 
have not given us any explanation of 
what it really meant ; 1 shall therefore 
hazard a conjecture of my own, which 
1 think at least as probable as that of 
those who have taken it for a harp. 

It is very common on the coins of 
that period to find the King crowned, 
with the sword or sceptre in his hand. 
I think it therefore probable that they 
may also in many instances have in- 
tended to delineate the canopy of state 
under which he sat, as we find ac- 
tually represented on some of the coins 
of the Conqueror ; nor ought the dif- 
ference between the canopy of the 
Conqueror, and the triangle on the 
Irish and other coins, to form an ob- 
jection to my conjecture, as the triangle 
may be looked upon as only the top of 
the canopy, similar to those of the 
stalls and seals for dignitaries in many 
of our ancient cathedrals, which have 
their vertices of a triangular form, 
whilst on the Conqueror's coin we have 
also the sides of the canopy. It may 
be objected, that on some of the coins 
on which triangles occur, the veriex of 
the triangle is under the head, but this 
only occurs on the coins of the Ed- 
wards, whilst on those of John and 
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Henry III. which were earlier, we 
find the vertex above the head ; 1 think 
it therefore very probable that the 
triangle was at first, as on the Conque- 
ror's coins, intended for a canopy, but 
that those who struck the Irish coins 
of the Edwards copied the triangle, 
and reversed it, not knowing the ori- 
ginal intent of it. 

Edward I. II. and HI. 

The mode used by Simon and others, 
of di.stinguishing these coins by the 
dots under the head, has been much, 
and I think deservedly suspected. 
Some of the most intelligent antiquaries 
have rejected this system altogether, 
nor does it seem to have been adopted 
hy any but for want of a better. It is 
iiighly probable that money was coined 
in Ireland by all these three Edwards, 
but the great similarity of their coins 
to one another, n fiords us scarcely any 
inode of appropriating them ; indeed, 
the only points of difference, besides 
the dots above noticed, are their weights 
and the form of the letter N on the re- 
verse. From the parliamentary rolls 
noticed by Simon, pp. 14, If), 18, it 
would appear that during the reigns of 
these princes, the English and Irish 
standards were the same, or nearly so ; 
if so, the first reduction in weight was 
in 18 Edward HI. when the penny 
was reduced from 224 to 20^ grains; 
and hy 25 Edward HI. it was reduced 
still further, to 18 grains. Here then 
w'e have some means of distinguishing 
those of Edward HI. which were 
minted since the above periods, al- 
though, as many of these coins are 
much worn or clipped, and were ori- 
ginally something lighter or heavier 
than the standard, it will not he very 
easy in many instances to apply this 
rule of discrimination, particularly to 
those which w'e may suppose to have 
been struck under the 18 Edward HI. 
which are only two grains lighter than 
the old standard. Most of these coins, 
however, are in good preservation, and 
of belter weight than the English coins 
of the same period ; nor do we find 
many of them wliicli, making some 
allowance for what they have lost by 
circulation or clipping, did not origi- 
nally weigh 22 grains ; but some are 
found, even in the most perfect state, 
to weigh some grains less, and these 
perhaps belong to Edward III. 

The letter N in the word Dublinie, 
affords another difference on most of 
these coins, some having the Roman 
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or capital N, and others the old Eng. 
lish n, the latter from their resemblance 
in this Articular to some of the Eng- 
lish pennies of Edward III. Fuding, 
PI. 3, No. lO, which bears the English 
n in the word London, and from the 
circumstance of the same form of the 
letter being also found on his English 
halfpence, would seem to belong to 
Edward HI. and the circumstance of 
several of them, although in a perfect 
state of preservation, being found some 
grains lighter than most of those with 
the Roman N, would seem to favour 
this distinction. I have in my posses- 
sion a penny of this kind, which, al- 
though in a most |)erfect state, weighs 
only 20 J grains, the exact weight of 
18 Edward HI. when the penny was 
first reduced from 22i grains; and in 
Mr. Leyhourne’s collection is another, 
having on the reverse Cl VITAS 
VAT0RFOR, which, although from 
not bearing the letter N it (foes not 
admit of the a|)pIication of the above 
rule, yet I think also belongs to Ed- 
ward 111. as it only weighs l() grains, 
and 1 think never exceeeJed 18. 1 am 

therefore strongly inclined to suspect 
that those with the Roman N belong 
to Edward I. or II. but most of them 
to the former ; and those with the 
English n to Edward HI. The dots 
were perhaps mint marks of the dif- 
ferent inoneyers whose names on the 
coins were then for tlie first time dis- 
continued. 

Henry V. VI. and VH. 

The coins of Henry IV. V. VI. the 
arrangement of which in the English 
series is attended with so much doubt 
and dlrticiiliy, seem in the Irish to be 
equally dubious; nor does Mr. Simon, 
who has so ably illustrated the Irish 
coinage, appear to have thrown much 
light on these ooins. A close examina- 
tion, however, of the subject will, I 
think, convince us that much stronger 
evidence may be adduced to distinguish 
the Irish coins of the Henries, than 
that by which the English coins of 
the same period are appropriated. It 
will also, I think, appear that Simon 
was completely mistaken as to these 
coins, and with the exception of Nos. 
6l, 71 » and perhaps 70, all those he 
has assigned to Henry V. and VI. be- 
long in reality to Henry VII. To 
begin then witn Nos. 56 to 6o, which 
Simon l^as given to Henry V. the first 
peculiarity to be observed on them is 
the want of the double treasure on the 
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obverse ; this Simon ademts as a mode 
of disiineuishing them from those of 
Henry VI. but so far from having any 
authority for so doing, it will be found 
that the double tressure occurs on all 
the English groats until the side- faced 
ones of Henry Vll. and on all the ap- 
propriated Irish ones which bear the 
king’s head until Henry VI 11. which 
must induce us to suspect that these 
coins belong to Henry VII. The next 
peculiarity to be remarked on them, is 
the cross on the reverse, which on all 
of them, except No. 5d, appears Four- 
chyt which kind of cross, in the Eng- 
lish series, rarely if ever occurs until 
Henry VII. by whom, and all his suc- 
cessors, it was adopted as long as the 
cross continued to be used, whilst in 
the Irish series it is never found on the 
coins of Edward IV. ; nor does it ap- 
pear on any of the Henries, except 
those under consideration, until No. 
99, which certainly belongs to Henry 
VII. The next thing to be observed 
is their weight, which is from 26 to 
30 grains, and perfectly agrees with the 
weight of Nos. 97, 98, 99, which be- 
long to Henry Vll. whilst the weight 
of Nos. 61 and 71, which were struck 
by Henry VI. weigh 42 and 37 grains, 
and should, if perfect, weigh 45 grains ; 
and it may be here observed, that by 
the Irish parliamentary rolls given in 
Simon's Appendix, it will be seen that 
there was very little diflerence between 
the weight of the English and Irish 
money, until 13 Edward IV. which 
would render it almost certain that 
these coins could not have been struck 
before Henry VII. No Irish Act is 
indeed to be found relative to any 
coinage during the few months of 
Henry VI. 's restoration ; but even ad- 
mitting that during that time money 
was struck by him in Ireland, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that these coins 
should be part of it, from the cross 
fourchy, and the want of the double 
tressure, in which they differ from all 
the numerous coins of Edward IV. 
many of which, from their weights, 
must have been struck after the resto- 
ration of Henry VI. Another pecu- 
liarity to be noticed, is the king’s title, 
which on these coins is simply R€IX 
XCLI0 and on Nos. 97 , 98 , 99 , 
K61X .13SGLI • Z . FR . whilst on the 
coins of Edward 1. II. and III. on 
70 , which perhaps may l^elong to 
Henry VL and on most of the coins of 
Edward iV. the king’s title Dns hyB 
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or hyBGIR is added. One more ob- 
servation remains to be made; from 
the Act of Parliament, 38 Henry VI. 
relative to the coinage of Nos. fil and 
71« it would seem that a sejiarate 
coinage for Ireland was then, for the 
first time, adopted. The meaning of 
the Act is certainly rather ambiguous, 
and probably did not mean that no 
coins had been for a long time struck 
in Ireland, but only that a type and 
standard different from the English 
should be then for the first time used ; 
in either case these coins could not 
have been struck before that time, 
which was the year before the acces- 
sion of Edward IV. ; and on the Irish 
coins of the last-named prince, the 
English type of the head on one side, 
and cross on the other, does not occur 
until his lOth year, when the weight 
of his Irish groat was 43} grains, and 
it is extremely improbable that Henry 
VI. who was restored that very year, 
should have immediately reduceef the 
standard to 30 grains. Indeed from 
all that has been above remarked, 1 
think we can hardly come to any other 
conclusion than that these coins be- 
long to Henry VII. Let us now ex- 
amine Nos. 62 to (>8, which Simon has 
assigned to Henry VI. The first pe- 
culiarity to he noticed is the letter h, 
which seems evidently to have been 
used to distinguish them from Nos. 88 
and 95 of Edward IV. on which the 
king's name or initial does not occur; 
and from Simon's own notice of a lost 
Act of Parliament, mentioned by Ware, 
it would appear that these coins of Ed- 
waid IV. with the three crowns, were 
first struck in 1478. They also, it may 
be remarked, resemble the groat of Ri- 
chard HI. No. 9!), and agree with the 
coins of Richard III. and Henry Vll. 
in weight, so that I think we may as- 
sign them also to Henry Vll. Nos. 
61 and 71 being well ascertained to 
belong to Henry VI. the only coins of 
the Henries which remain to be no- 
ticed, are Nos. (>9 and 70. As to the 
former, the resemblance of its obverse 
to that of No. 97 of Henry Vll. the 
form of the crown being almost the 
only difference, and the cross fourchy 
on the reverse, make it highly probable 
it belongs to Henry VII. No. 70, from 
the words Dns hyB, and the annulets 
on the obverse, and the plain cross on 
the reverse, may perhaps have been 
struck by Henry Vf. during his resto- 
ration in 1470; but I am rather more 
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inclined to attribute it also to Henry 
VI 1. In my next letter I shall con- 
clude these observations on Irish coins. 
Yours, &c. John Lindsay. 



A S a member of the book-blub in 
our village, 1 wish to receive your 
kind council as to what step can be 
taken to relieve myself and retired fa- 
mily from the intricacy by which 1 seem 
to surrounded. A few years since, 
when my sons passed their leisure 
evenings at home, and my wife and 
daughters were rendered most happy, 
to participate in reading and convers- 
ing with me on subjects of mental in- 
quiry and improvement, and when 
these times were seldom interrupted 
by visitors from the market town, 
which is nearly ten miles distant from 
our retreat, the Vicar and two other 
intimate friends proposed to form a 
reading society, and as he would al- 
ways superintend it, there could be no 
question as to the propriety of the 
books to be circulated. During the 
three first years, 1 enjoyed great satis- 
faction in seeing such books upon the 
table as tended to improve the taste of 
myself and my family in the sciences, 
in morals, voyages, history, and phi- 
losophy; when our neighbours met, 
our conversation was greatly improved 
and facilitated by adverting to their 
contents, and frequently erroneous ideas 
were rectified, vacant ones were filled 
up, and the pursuits of the moruiiig 
studies were happily illustrated, and 1 
may say expanded, by the agreeable 
communications of the exenirigs — but 
our excellent Vicar died, and the so- 
ciety was for some time at a stand. 
Scarcely a year elapsed without any 
prospect of its renewal, until the ladies 
of the village fulling into ennui ul the 
void, proposed that a young gentleman, 
who was then at the close ot his clerk- 
ship to a most worthy Solicitor, whom 
they all visited, should revive the so- 
ciety, and become its treasurer. A 
new scene of ufl'uirs immediately were 
commenced — we were all called upon 
for a double subscription, although 
there had remained a balance on the 
former account, and many of the books 
were yet unsold. This young gentle- 
man was an universal favourite, and 
beesme still more popular by introduc- 
ing what he called ** a more liberal 
circulation” in quantity and quality: 
but as the doctrine of libel h^s of late 


been greatly extended, I shall avoid 
the names of any authors in the follow- 
ing observations. 

Six months had passed since this 
improvement, as it was generally deem- 
ed, had pervaded our village, when I 
discovered a considerable alieraiion in 
our manners, pursuits, and dress — the 
customary hours for meals were fiost- 
poned to a later time — the comfortable 
furniture was made to give place, by 
degrees, to elegant, but cold decora- 
tions — the elder ladies wore fewer pet- 
ticoats to keep them warm, and their 
daughters wore none at all — the young 
men cast oiT their respectability, and 
became avowed dandies! They all 
imitated new characters. Some were 
sighing by the side of a rivnlet, till the 
only comfort they brought borne to 
their parents was to be their nurse in 
either a sore throat or a rapid decline, 
or the more modern cause of compas- 
sion, an inflammation on the chest. 
Some wore a little hat on one side, and 
sported a habit, and slashed a riding 
whip, without even a poney in the 
stable to ride upon. These Lady 
Etnilys and Lady Janes sighed, or 
fancied they sighed for, and had they 
known how to set about it, would have 
gladly assailed an M.l^. or a Viscount, 
with as much assurance as they used 
to glance at the village Doctor, or the 
Vicar’s pupils. The evenings, so de- 
lightful to myself and my poor wife, 
heaven bless her! were no more — all 
philosophical conversation was totally 
abolished ; 1 have not been indulged 
with a question on any science or his- 
tory for some months past. Aiy sons 
And excuses to fly up to town by steam 
—travel two nights to see and hear 
great singers arrived from Florence— 
to dine with our Member at a club- 
house — and without a pound in their 
pocket, to my knowledge, enter their 
names for betting at Tattersul's, on 
horses, for the next races of the county. 
The eagerness for their return home, 
and rapid description of things quite 
new to 11 ) 6 , as they are to their sisters 
— their florid discussions of the point 
how fur a man ought to avoid noticing 
au insult before some kind friend ac- 
quaints him of it— how contemptible 
it is in all cases to make any apology, 
and to forgive, before he receives tho 
fatal shot ; and a variety of other most 
important subjects which now eng^roat 
their while attention, are the cimiet 
for roy being oonvtantly left in total 
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•ilence; fordl this is a science entirely 
nevir to me, and baffles all the stock of 
casuistry which once engaged the 
schools on logical difficulties — are also 
the reasons why the books which used 
to be sought for out of my library, are 
now suffered to remain in their silent 
dust with the rest — but alas they are 
also the causes of that hollow hearted- 
ness which makes a noise about friend- 
ship and affection, which last only as 
long as they confer some sinister pur- 
pose; of that want of true religion 
which rendered forms serviceable to its 
sincerity, but are now sunk inio a ce- 
remonious conformity to public de- 
corum. 

1 have traced all this alteration en- 
tirely to “ the more liberal circulation ** 
in our retired village— for it is thus 
that mischief universally insinuates it* 
self until it corrodes and destroys the 
happiness of the human heart ; as these 
books were read with far greater avidity 
than any which came from me, 1 can 
only ascertain something of their ten- 
dency, and not uiifrequently, in order 
to participate in the high interest which 
they seem to excite, am obliged to ask 
for a little explanation, but I always 
find my (questions very unwelcome, 
because like a great stone in the 
road, they obstruct the rapidity of the 
journey, and sometimes 1 give oflencc 
by slightly recommending to the most 
ardent readers to begin the work at 
the last page. 1 very soon found that 
these works of corruption excite pecu- 
liar interest and popular favour by their 
attractive narrative — florid descriptions 
of the manners of dissipated life — and, 
interspersed with beautiful scenery, 
but wholly devoid of design, method, 
or e.xamplc — they captivate without in- 
struction, describe without example, 
and seem to begin without any object 
or principle to be recommended — a 
character of the least regularity is gene- 
rally odious — vicious pursuits, and irre- 
gularity in their multifarious views and 
Protean shapes are held up to admira- 
tion — every thing moral is banished, 
and gaiety and freedom ride triumphant- 
ly over rectitude and true honour. It 
is impossible but that such works, 
thus universally circulated, and read 
by the young and empassioned of both 
sexes, should unfit them for wiser, 
more affectionate, and more princmled 
syitems of thinking and acting ! They 
cannot fail to leave impressions merely 
•f j^easure and worldijr folly, and to 


sow the seeds of keen repentance ! 
These are the causes of modern empti- 
ness of principle, of customary eva- 
sions of truth, of conjugal infidelity, of 
contempt and want of love to parents, 
of the preference even to satiety of 
worldly rather than rational pursuits, 
and of that general relaxation which 
favours the callings of all those who 
minister to such indulgences. If I 
am wrong and ^tiical in all this, it is 
from you, dear Urban, that I can bet- 
ter receive correction than from any 
other friend. If I am correct, you can 
give me council how 1 am to do my 
little part, small indeed as it is, to 
stem the torrent that is pouring down 
upon the ancient principles of my dear 
country! A. H. 



Mr. U RBAN, Wooclfordy Feb. 7. 

is a remarkable large old 
house, now standing at Wood- 
ford in Essex, called Grove House, said 
to have been inhabited by the Earl of 
Essex, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

One of the rooms, in particular, is 
ornamented with a ceiling very rich 
and in Bne preservation, containing 
the Queen’s arms and other curious 
decorations. This fine old specimen 
is intended to be pulled down this 
spring; and I hope Mr. Urban will 
induce some frienci, by his pencil and 
pen, to secure some particulars before 
It is demolished. It appears Queen 
Elizabeth had a hunting lodge at the 
same time, in the forest at Chingford, 
about two miles off, now standing, 
and still called by her name. Grove 
House was formerly a school kept by 
Mr. Truby, and latterly by Mr. Cooke. 
The supposed date of its erection is in 
brickwork, at the back of one of the 
chimneys*. 

Yours, &c. R. K. 

Monuments in the Chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

S INCE the erection of the mural 
monument to the memory of Dr. 
Benjamin Tate, for a representation of 
which our re.uieis may refer to vol. 
xciii. pt. i. p. 133, the walls of the 
ante-chapel of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, have received two more tributes 
to the memory of two of the late Fel- 
lows of the Society, Dr. John Shaw» 
and Dr. Arthur Loveday. 

* We do not find this house mentioned 
by Lysoni. £dit. 
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I'he inscriptions are understood to 
come from the elegant pen of the 
learned President of Magdalen College, 
Dr. Routh, to whom we have formerly 
attributed the epitaph on Dr. Talc. 

Tliese tablets are both of white 
marble, and are executed in u manner 
which shows that they proceed from 
no ordinary liauds. ( PL 11. and III.) 

We are informed that the tablet to 
J)r Sh i\w was executed by Mr. Alar- 
sball of W^esi minster; that to Dr. Lovc- 
clay by Mr. Rossoin of Oxford, who 
has giv^n Ollier successful specimens 
of his art at New C’ollege. 

Editoii. 

Mr. Urb Pel*. 10. 

f l' appears from proceedings in the 
('oiirtsofljaw, il)at.laincs Montrose 
(-irnham, elaims to be heir, through a 
female branch, of Tlioiiias Lord Oom- 
well, who was attainted and beheaded 
in the 32d of Hen. VIII. 'J’liat King, 
by a charter in the C^yih year of his 
reign, granted to Lord ("romwell im- 
mense property in lauds and heredita- 
ments, whicli had beloni'ed to tin- sup- 
pressed monasteries; some situate in 
W’estminsier, some at Hreniford and 
other parts of Middlesex, and a great 
deal in other counties. 'Fhese were of 
course all forfeited by his attainder, 
it is alleged, howexei, by the claimant, 
that the whole or great part of these 
possessions w'cre restored to the uiifoi- 
tiinate Lord’s son, as also the title; 
that the |)ropcrly descended to W illiam 
Lord Cromw'ell, the grandson of "J’ho- 
mas; that he left issue two infant sons, 
named Robert and William, the latter 
of whom was born in l0'87t and a 
daughter ; that the sons were taken 
under the care of their uncles, Gideon 
Saunders and John Saunders, who had 
married two sisters of W’illiam Lord 
C'romwcll ; that these two sons were 
sent, when young, to the West Indies, 
viz. about the lieginning of the last 
century, where Robert, the elder, was 
supposed to have died unmarried ; that 
the uncles received the rents of the 
estates to their own use; and that great 

I iart of the proj)erty is now possessed 
>y their descendants; that William 
Cromwell, after several years absence, 
returned from abroad, and married 
Abigail Blaby, and was in possession 
of that part of the property situate in 
Ahingdon-street, Vine-street, and other 
pans of Westminster, at Brentford, 
Gent. Mao. March, 1898. 


Isleworth, &c. ; that he had a liouse 
in Bread-street, London, and one at 
Brentford, called Boston- house ; that 
other part of the pro|)crty, after the 
death of the Saunderses, goi into, and 
remained in the possession of differcifi 
persons who were strangers in blood ; 
that William Cromwell died about KO 
3 ’ears ago, leaving a daugluei and only 
child, named Amie, who in 1743 mar- 
ried Wiliiam Graham, the cbiimanl's 
father, and died in 171^1 ; and that for 
want of suHicient information, proper 
exertion, or the means of prosecuting 
their rights, the* claimants |)arruts 
took no effectual step for the recovery 
of the properly. Such is the account 
given by the claimant, who seems to 
be aged about 75 years. How far be 
can "support any part of it I know not; 
but this much is certain, titai be bus 
for many years been proclaiming biiii- 
sclf the heir to this vast propeity, and 
that about 14 years ago he prevailed 
on the occupiers of several of the 
houses in Millbauk-strcet and Vine- 
street, W’^estminster, who had ne\er 
piid any rent, to attorn to him, under 
the idea of his being the rightful heir 
and owner; and be or liis creditors 
has or have ever since received the 
rents of these bouses, except some that 
li.ive fallen down from decay. One 
or two of the tenants wanted to retract, 
and refused paying any rent ; upon 
which Mr. Graham brought an action 
in the Court of Conmion Pleas, and got 
a verdict, upon the stietigth of the at- 
tornment, the present Lord ('hanceL 
lor, then Mr. Serjeant C’opKy, having 
been bis Counsel. For the recovery of 
a Bill of Costs due from Mr. Graham to 
his attorney, for various business trans- 
acted for him, in endeavouring to esta- 
blish his claim, an action was brought 
by the attorney’s executors, and tried 
in the King’s ficnch last Michaelmas 
Term, when a verdict was given for 
the demand. 

It seems strange that this case should 
not have obtained more publicity than 
it has ; and is it not a wonder that the 
Crown has not made a claim to the 
properly ? 

Since writing the foregoing, 1 hap- 
pened to look into Thomas More’s Life 
of his great-grandfather Sir I’hornas 
More, printed in 1726, but written be- 
fore 16^5, as the author died in that 
year; and there I find the following 
irass-igo, 1 91) : 
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** And also wo may seo tlie issue of both 
these Counsellors (meaning Sir T. More 
and Thomas Cromwell), the one having 
gotten great fame for his just deserts, the 
other having purchased eternal infamy ; yea 
the overthrow of himself and his family. 
For though he attained to be Lord Crom- 
well, yea afterwards Earl of Essex, yet his 
honour and life was soon taken away from 
him most justly : and now there is scarce 
any of his posterity left ; his lands are all 
sold, yea such was his grandchild's misery, 
that he complained very lamentably to some 
gentlemen that he had not bread to put 
into his mouth.*' 

This latter part docs not well accord 
vith Mr. Graham’s pretensions, for if 


the estates were sold, there can be 
none now recoverable. Besides, if 
there was a grandson of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell living before lf)25, it is not 
likely that he should have had a child 
born to him in 1687. Indeed, it should 
seem, from the author’s speaking in 
the past tense of the grandchild, that 
he was then dead. 

1 am no genealogist, but I should 
think there must be an authentic pedi- 
gree in existence of the family of Lord 
Cromwell ; and perhaps what 1 have 
said, may attract the attention of those 
who aie better informed than 
An Occasional Cokrlspondent. 


Mr. Urban, 

T he family of Tipping, of Tipping 
Hall, CO. Lancaster, of which a 
branch was transplanted into Oxford- 
sliire in the l6‘th century, having been 
since so divided that there seems to be 
great difficulty in tracing its represen- 
tatives, I shall esteem it a favour if 
any of your genealogical Correspondents 
will take the trouble of affording such 
particulars respecting the persons men- 


tioned in the annexed pedigree, as may 
enable me to connect the names therein 
contained (upon some good and svffi- 
dent authority), with the additional 
catalogue which has been extracted 
from parochial regis-ters and other au- 
thentic documents, but between the 
dates of which, and those annexed to 
the pedigree taken from ihe Harleiaii 
Collections, there is a considerable 
hiatus. 


Pidigree o/'Tippino, from Hart, MSS. 1110, in Mm, lint, 

William Tipping, nfTipplng=p dau. of Sir Wm. Reude, knt. [by his 2d wife Anne, 

Hall, CO. Lane. j dau. of Wm. Warham, or Wainham.J 

Wm. Tipping, esq. of Merton, =^Agnrs, dau. of Tlios. Burt, sister and heiress of Wm. 
CO. Oxon. I Burt, of Shohingdon, co. Bucks. 

I 

4olin. (No. 1.) Thomas Tipping, esq. »2d and surviving son^pMargaret, da. ofjohu Laton, 
and heir, of Draycot, co. Oxuu. ob. 1601 (4^1 FIl/..) of Chilton, co. Berks, esq. 

(No. 2.) (ieorge=T=Dorothy, dau. of Bartholo-=j^Martha,da.ofRoht. Elizuhetli, in. 


Tipping, ofWhit- 
iieid, CO. Oxon. 


John Burlace, esq. mew Tip- 
born 1564, ni. 1585. ping. 


Doylcy, of Merlon, to Ric. Hyde, 
CO. Oxon, esq. ofWallirigford. 


Thomas, aet. 5 weeks, 1589, 
ult. Octoh. 


1'hoinas, son 
and heir. 


Burtiiolomew. 


Anne, 0 weeks old 
;jl Oct. 1589. 


Idaptisms from IVormhighall Jlcgister, 
CO. liucL. 

Alice Tipping, 2 Nov. 1539; Isabella, 
25 Dec. 1542; Thomas, 30 Dec. 1544 ; 
William, 4 Feb. 1548; Margaret, 20 Dec. 
1552; Mary, 10 Oct. 1554 j Joane, 10 
Nov. 1554; Mary, 6 April, 1555 ; Anne, 
5 July, 1556 ; Agatha, 31 Jan. 1556. 

William, 24 Feb. 1587; John, 4 Jan. 
1589 ; Alice, 9 Ort. 1594; Thomas, 24 
Dec. 1595 f George, 10 Nov. 15.98; Ed- 
mund, 9 Nov. 1600 ; Elizabeth, 6 Feb. 1602 
— SODS and daughters of John Tipping. 

Cecilia, 25 Aug. 1597; Leonard, 5 Aug. 
1599; William, 9 Aug. 1601; Bartholo- 
mew, 1 8 Sept. 1 6'Od i Edmund, 1 5 Sept. 
1605; Elizabeth, 8 Sept. 1607 John, 9 
Sept. 1610; Thomas, 18 July, 1618 — sons 


and daughters of Thomas Tipping, jun. and 
the three last said to he by Elizabeth his wife. 

Frize&a, 1 5 Oct. 1 607 ; daughter of Bar- 
tholomew Tipping and Eliifibclh his wile. 

Joana, 2 Jan. J6.'U); Richard H Oct. 
1635 ; William, 17 June, 1638; Katharine, 
9 April, 1640; Abigail, 17 March, 1641; 
Thomast, 15 Dec. 1644 ; Edward, 10 Dec. 
1646 — sons and daughters of Ricliard Tip- 
ping, and Abigail hii wife. 

John, 15 Dec. 1630; son of Humphrey 
Tipping and Heleii his wife. 

John, 1 Sept. I6:i9; son of Thomas Tip- 
ping and Agnes his wife. 

* Probably the same Richaid who married 
Abigail Hawkes, 8 Oct. 1657. 

i* Thomas, may be the same who married 
Mary Major, 22 Jan. 1 667 ; but query ? 
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Mary Tipping, 18 June, 1C48; William, 
®2 Sept. U*ft2 ; Thomas, 2 Oct. 16‘5(> — 
children of William Tipping. 

Klizahpth, 12 April, 16*60; Mary, 11 
Oct. 1 66^ ; Catlmrinr, 26 Fch. 1 664 ; Anne, 
'24 Sept. 166*8 — children of John Tipping. 

Elizabeth, 20 March, 16*66; Richard, 18 
Sept. 1670; William, 25 Oct. 16*74 — chil- 
dren «>f Thomas and Mary Tipping. 

Thomas, 18 March, j 66‘9; John, 1 Sept. 
1678 — sons of 'I'homas and Anne Tipping. 

Richard, 21 Jan. 1671, son of Leonard 
Tipping. 

Bartholomew, 12 Dec. 16*74, son of Wil- 
liam and Anne Tip|)ing. 

Oeorge, 14 Nov. 163.'», son of George 
Ti] ping. 

Marriages. 

Bartholomew Tipjiing, and Eliz. Gyhbs, 
16 Oct. 1606. 

'riioinas Tipping and Joanc Boorne, 15 
April, 16.34. 

Thomas Tijiping and Anne Rogers, 19 
May, 166,9. 

William Tijipiiig and Anne Roberts, 19 
Feb. 16*71. 

'J'hoinas Tipping, who flounslied in 1558, 
L561, 1577, 15.96, is supposed to be No. 1 
in the tabular jiedigree. 

Sir Geo Tipping, 1606, 1607, is sup- 
posed to he No. 2 ill the same. 

Samuel Tipjiing, 16.32. Qu. if son of 
Sir George ^ 

Kev. ^ ‘pphig. Vicar of Shabington, 

CO. Biu ks, 16*40. 

Rev. John fijiping B.D. of Lincoln Coll. 
Oxon. oh. 1 728. 

Rev. George Tijijiing, 1728, oh. 1737; 
sometime of Balliol Coll. A.M. 1720. 

Bartholomew Tijiping, esq, of Wolley, 
CO. Berks, viv. 176*8 ; and qu. 1798 } 

Prudence Tipjiing, widow. Qu. if relict 
of Uev. John Tipjiing, B.D. and mother of 
George, who died in 1 737 ? 

Dame Anne 'I'ljijiing, widow, 1724. 

SirThos.Tijjjiing, hart. oh. circ. 1724, s.ji. 

Dame Mary 'rijiping, his wife, daughter 
of Sir J. Lear, liiut. of Lyndridgc, co. Devon. 
Qy. was slie subsequently married, and when 
and where did she die } 

Yours, &(’. L. W. 


Mr. Urban, Fei.27. 

H AVIN(f obserxed in some of your 
late Numbers a discussion be- 
tween two of your Corresjiondents on 
ihe propriety of marrying the sister of 
a deceased wife, 1 beg, thiough the 
medium of your pages, to ofl’er to their 
notice a little tract on this subject, en- 
titled, “ ihc legal degrees of Marriage 
Slated and consldencd,” by John A 1- 
Jeyne, esq. of which a third edition 
was published in 1810. In this work 
the author attempts to proxe llie lega- 


lity as well as the propriety of such a 
marriage. 1 shall not trouble you with 
his arguments on its legality, nor with 
his observations on its propriety, con- 
sidered in relation to its moral effects 
upon society : but as his scriptural 
view of the subject appears to me 
wholly new, 1 shall subjoin a short 
statement of it. 

1 take it to be clear that the reason 
for which marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is j)rohibited bytheChurch, 
and considered by many persons to he 
improper, is grounded on the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, in which con- 
nexion with a brother’s wife being ex- 
pressly forbidden, that with a wife’s 
sister must also be considered as for- 
bidden by analogy. Our author, how- 
ever, assumes that no species of mar- 
riage is prohibited by that cha|)ter, and 
that the denunciations in it apply not 
to marriage, but merely to aduliery. 
Paradoxical as this view may appear to 
many (and I must confess I was my- 
self at first startled with it), some strong 
arguments are, I think, adduced in 
siij)jM)rt of it. It is evident, on refer- 
ring to the chapter, that the whole 
question depends on the meaning of 
the expression, somewhat indelicate 
indeed, of “ Thou shaft not uncover 
the nakedness.” This term, Mr. Al- 
leyne observes, is never used through- 
out Scripture to signify marriage, but 
the contrary expression is always used 
in the case of marriage; viz. sjireading 
a skirt over a woman, and covering the 
nakedness ; and he refers to a jinmphlet 
entitled, “ The case of Marriages be- 
tween near kindred particularly consi- 
dered,” by J. Fry, jmblished in 1773*, 
as elucidating this by many instances 
in Scripture, and citations from Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. Poole, and other learn- 
ed commentators. 1 ndecd, several ti ines 
in the very same chapter, as well as in 
the twentieth, these words are ob- 
viously used to signify mere sexual in- 
tercourse (sec more particularly chap, 
xviii. V. 19 ; chap. XX. v. 11, 18, and 
20). This construction of the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus is adopted 
by several j)crsons (some of them di- 
vines) whose letters on the subject are 
published in an aj)pendix to the work. 
Among these is one from the celebrated 
Sir William Jones, written in answer 
to an aj)|)lication to him by the author. 

* Thia» |>anq)ldct is now scarce, and I 
have not been aide lo obtain it. 
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Sir William states, that he h^d, in 
consequence of the application, read 
over the eighteenth chapter 
with a view to discover the true mean- 
ing of the words in question, and that 
he had examined all the passages that 
he could find in the historical and pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture, in which 
the same expression occurs. He thinks 
it surprising that the chapter should 
ever nave been taken for the law of 
marriage, since it is apparent that all 
the laws contained in it relate only to 
the impure lusts and obscene rites of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites, which 
special application of the chapter is 
evident from its whole tenor (more 
particularly from the verses 3 and 24): 
that we learn from history that the 
most shocking and disgusting cere- 
monies were actually practised in Egypt 
and Syria, and he therefore cannot 
help believing that the whole chapter 
contains the Taws against all obscenity 
whatever, but especially against the 
unnatural prostitutions committed by 
the idolaters of Canaan and Egypt. 

I'his, then, is the view taken of the 
subject by Mr. Alleyne, in which, 
after attentively reading the eighteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Leviticus, 1 
cannot help concurring. Should any 
of your readers think this view' incor- 
rect, they will perhaps favour us with 
their reasons, and point out to us some 
grounds for construing certain words 
to indicate marriage, which abstract- 
edly have no such meaning, and which 
are not used in that sense in any other 
part of Scripture. 

Yours, &C. JURISCONSULTUS. 


Mr. Urban, Murdi G. 

E very year proves the incicasing 
importance of our possessions in 
Australasia, connected as the subject 
is with the superabundjiit population 
of this empire. Mr. Cunninghaiirs 
publication has some very good obser- 
vations, not only on the importance of 
our settlements in New Holland, but 
on the subject of emigration, and the 
preference that ought to be given, even 
in point of economy, to New Holland 
over America. Though the jiassage 
by sea to the former much exceeds that 
to the latter, the ex pence of the inland 
journey, and the clearing the land, 
more than make up the diderence. It 
appears at least doubtful, whether the 
plan of emigration now pr()|)osed at 
the public expence, will at all answer 


the end proposed ; the honest and in- 
dustrious will be sent abroad, for few 
others will go. The better plan would 
be to send the dishonest away, which 
would make room for the industrious 
now out of work. And 1 much doubt 
whether the confinenient of prisoners 
in the county prisons, and the hulks, 
does not cost the public more than the 
expence of sending them abroad, joined 
to the losses occasioned by their re- 
peated depredations. 

Em|>iy the hulks, and employ honest 
labourers in the Dock-yards, as our 
patriotic Lord High Admiral, k is 
.said, proposes. Empty also the pri- 
sons, and let the counties conirihiiie 
something on account of the relief they 
will experience from the maintenance 
of the prisoners. Consider how much is 
thecostofayearor twoofimprisoriuient. 

As there is so great a demand for 
servants in New Holland (according 
to Mr. Cunningham, lOOO being ap- 
plied for on the arrival of the present 
Governor, who in consequence broke 
up the Government gangs), why not 
sell (if the term may he allowed), as 
was (lone formerly, to pay the passage 
of the convicts to America, the felons 
for the term of their transpoitaiion. 
This I think would not please the con- 
victs, and be better than preventing 
any who have ever been convicts from 
baling land in eligible situations, as 
has bteii suggested, though 1 hope, 
there is no fouiKlaiion for the report, 
as thereby the separation between the 
free and convict po|)ulaiion would be 
made greater, the consequence of which 
might be, in no \eiy distant lime, an- 
other servile war. 

If tlicse observations have any value, 
may they meet the eye of the Secretary 
of Stale and Chancellor of the Exclie- 
qiier. I repeat again, send abroad the 
dishonest and abandoned, and not 
honest, industrious people. Another 
idea is suggested by reading Cunning- 
ham, that our inialids, particularly 
from the East Indies, might rccoier 
their health; even the consiimptiie, 
by residing in those genial climates. 

A society to give advice and assistance, 
established with ilic sanction, or co- 
operating with Government, might be 
of use in encouraging emigration to 
New' Holland. Australasia will be- 
come speedily of great consequence to 
this country ; nothing ( an check its 
Hourishing but unnecessary fetters on 
the liberty of the subject. Antipode. 
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Mr. Urban, Bris/oi, Jan. 17* 

F ull seven and forty years ago, 
when a schnol-boy, I first read 
the painful narrative of the death of 
the illustrious Captain James Cook ; 
and to the present hour I perfectly re- 
collect the impression which it made 
upon my childish feelings. The first 
large work I ever read, was the 4to. 
edition of his Voyages; these, in con- 
nexion, have furnished one of the 
strongest recollections of my youth ; 
and from that period to the present, 
every tiling connected with the name 
of Cook has retained a more than ordi- 
narily powerful interest in my mind. 

1 lidve therefore, for many years, ex- 
perienced much both of surprise and 
regret, that no appropriate memoridl 
has been raised by the greatest naval 
power that ever existed on the face of 
the earth, to hand down to remote pos- 
terity the hard-earned fame of one of 
the most distinguished circumnaviga- 
tors that this or any other age has pro- 
duced. However gratifying to men of 
taste and liberality, and hotiourable to 
the character of tlie individual, it is 
in a national point of view humiliating 
enough, that after the lapse of nearly 
half a century, what ought to have 
been done long ago by the country at 
large, has heui accomplished by a pa- 
triotic and public spirited man, un- 
aided and alone*. After what has 
been stated, 1 would hope that I shall 
not he accused ol undervaluing the. 
munificent act of Robert Campion, 
esq. of Whitby, if I venture, with 
great submission, to suggest it, as my 
humble opinion, that tlierc is still “ a 
more excellent way” of doing some- 
thing like justice to the memory of the 
illustrious James Cook; and am per- 
suaded, that when I have explained 
myself, most, if not all of your readers 
will be of my mind. 1 would then, 
respectfully propose the erection and 
endowment of an Hospital at Whitby, 
or wherever else might be thought 
mo.'it eligible, on as large a scale as 
practicable (that is, for the accommo- 
dation of twelve individuals at least), 
for aged, infirm, and decayed master- 
mariners, natives of Whitby, or of the 
county of York, with an adequate pro- 
vision for rendering the inmates easy 
and comfortable in the evening of'their 
days. As a local site, Wiiiiby might 
be preferable to most other places, not 

^ See our Mng. for Oeecmljer last, p. ."iOO. 


only as the native home, but a.s close 
to that boisterous element on which 
the objects of such an institution had 
braved the greatest dangers, and toiled 
the best part of their lives. 

I may be sanguine, Sir, but never- 
theless, cannot help thinking that this 
hint, when once made public, will be 
taken up as it deserves. 

Yours, &c. A Yorkshireman. 

Mr. Urban, fVest Square, Fvl\ 1 2. 

I T is (I believe) pretty general ly sup- 
posed that Paternoster Row derived 
its name from the Pater - nosier s* , 
usually sold there in days of yore : and 
that might reasonably be atimitted as 
a very probable etymology, if no other 
could be adduced, with stronger marks 
of verisimililiide. — lint, vvithont the 
aid of the Paternosters, we find the 
origin of the name in the Romish pro- 
cessions on Corpus Chrisfi day, or Holy 
Thursday, which may be thus traced. 

Let us suppose the processioners 
mustered and marshaled in piocessionnl 
array, at the upper end of Paternoster 
How, next to Chtapside. Thence they 
commence ihcir march Westward, and 
begin to chant the “ Pater uosters** 
which chanting is continued ihrouglt 
the vvlude length of the street, thence 
called Paternoster Row. On their ai- 
rival at the bottom of that street, they 
enter what is now called Aoe-Mana- 
Lane, at the same lime hcgiiiniiig to 
cliant the Salination of the Virgin, 
“ Ave, Maria !'* w li icii con t i n lies, un u I , 
reaching Ludgatc-Hill, and crossing 
over to Creed- Lane, they there rorn- 
inence the chant of the “ Credo*' 
which continues until they reach the 
spot now called Amen Corner, where 
they sing the concluding “ Amen." 

Here, Mr. Urban, 1 lake my leave 
of the pious vocalists, and will only add 

Suimd novisti rechns istis, 

Caiididus imperii; si non, his ulcre mecitm. 
Yours, &c. John Carry. 

Mr. Urban, March \ 4. 

R. LEMPRIERE, giving an ac- 
count of Acinlles, in his excel- 
lent Classical Dlelionary, says, “ Dur- 
ing his infancy Thetis plunged him 
into the Styx, and made every part in- 

* “ Ciiaplets of beads, of amber, or 
coral, or glass, or crystal, or gold, or 
silver. The nuns sometimes hung ihe n 
from liieir necks.” Foihroke's Eur\clo- 
pedia uF Antiquities. 
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vulnerable, except the heel by which having hecn wholly invulnerable in 
she held him.** But Homer, who is every part except his heel ; on the 
by far the most ancient author that contrary, we learn from the subse- 
mentions this illustrious Greek, al- quent quotation (II. b. xxi. l6l), that 
though he exercised his sublime ge- He was actually wounded in the right 
nius to render his favourite hero im- arm by Asteropieus. 
mortal, did not characterize him as 

^ur’ aTTF.iXriffas' o b' avetrx^ETO bios 
llTjXca^a /icXijjv* o b* ofiaprrj bovpaaiv ufiijiLSy 
*\lp(M)s 'AtTrepniraioSy eTret ‘TrepibeSios tjc. 

Kai p trepM fiep bovpi fruKos flaXer, ovbe bia wpo 
*P? 7 $e aaKos* ')^pvffos yap tpvKaicet bwpa Oeoio. 

Tw 5’ trepip fiLV eTriypajiby)v jlaXe yeipos 

Ae^treprjs, trvTO b' atpa KeXaivecjies* >/ <S’ virep avrnv 
Pairf h’€ffTTfpiKTOy XiXaioperrj )(poo5 aani. 


Adams, in his Treatise on Ancient 
and Modern Geography, after ascrib- 
ing to Achilles the same singular cha- 
racteristic that Dr. Lempriere has given 
him, adds, **This circumstance is no 
where mentioned by Homer, and ap- 
pears to have been invented posterior 
to him.** The name of the inventor 
of this fabulous account has not to my 
knowledge been handed down to mo- 
dern days ; but whoever was its author, 
it is clear from the preceding citation, 
that he assumed the liberty oF promul- 
gating his invention witliout previously 
consulting his master. The fable, how- 
ever, can 'substantiate its claim to a 
very considerable antiquity ; it appears 
to nave gained credence, at least wc 
find it adopted without scruple hy au- 
thors who flourished nearly 2000 years 
ago. Thus Virgil says, iEneid vi. 60; 

“ Pheebe, graves Trojjje semper miserate la- 
bores, 

Dardana qiii Paradis direxti tela manusque 
Corpus in ^Eaciddc." 

According to approved commenta- 
tors, iFineas in this pr.-iyer to Apollo 
mentions his having directed the ar- 
row to wound Achilles in the only 
part which was vulnerable, namely, 
the heel. 

Ovid also evidently alludes to the 
same circumstance in his Met. lib. 12, 
604 ; he says, 

Dixit, ostendens sternentem Troia ferro 
Corpora Pcliden, arcus advertit in Ilium, 
Certaque lethiferftque direxit spicula dexti'il." 

Probably Fenelon, the celebrated 
author of Les Aventures de T^le- 
inaque,** an admirable imitation of the 
Ailneid, was not aware that this legen- 
dary account of Achilles had been di- 
rectly contradicted by Homer ^ as he 
makes the sage, in giving his grandson 


a description of the heroes who were 
poasessiug ilieir allotted portions in the 
Klysian fields, say, ‘‘ 'Pu vois aussi 
Acliilie appuye sur sa lance a cause de 
cette bicssurc qu'il rc^'ul an tulon^ do 
la main dii lache Paris, et qui fiuit sa 
\ie.’* And at the end of the book we 
are told, that ** 11 avoil etc plongd trois 
fois par su mere dans I’eau du Styx qui 
I'avoii fait invulnerable excepte au talon 
par ou elle Ic lenoit.*’ 

That Homer’s confutation of this 
gencially received fiibulous charac- 
teristic of Achilles had entirely escaped 
Dr. Lempriere’s notice, may be fairly 
inferred from the circumstance of his 
informing us that Asieropauis assisted 
Priam in the Trojan war, and after a 
bra\e resistance was killed by Achilles, 
and not at the same tune apprising us 
that Achilles was wounded in the 
conflict. Hence I think it is clearly 
proved lliat Homer’s construction of 
the fable is not commonly know'n; and 
should you, Mr. Urban, be of this opi- 
nion, you vvill give it a greater cur- 
nney by iuseriing this article in your 
valuable and entertaining Magazine. 

Yours, &c. .lAMhs Jerwoop. 

Tixtract from a Letter of a Midship- 
man on hoard his Majesty's Ship 
lian^ery on the South American 
Station^ dated Valparaiso, 16/// Oct. 
1827. 

A t last we have arrived at our in- 
tended port, after a long and bad 
passage of fit) days, from Bio, and as 
there is a ship here about to sail in a 
day or two for the other side of the 
Horn, I write a few lines to let you 
know of our safe arrival, and to give 
you an account of our passage. 

We sailed from Bio on the .5ili of 
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August; for the first week we had a 
fair wind which lasted until we got 
uhreast of the river Plata, when it 
came on to blow a strong pamparo, 
which continued for three days ; we 
then had a slant wind, and endea- 
voured to go inside the Falkland Is- 
lands, but unfortunately the wind be- 
came foul, which obliged us to run 
outside. On the 24th it came on to 
blow a strong gale from the S. W. 
which lasted seven days, and sent us a 
long way to the eastward, during which 
time we had nothing but snow and 
hail. At day-light on tiie morning 
watch we were surprised to find our- 
selves surrounded with several ice 
bergs, which v'cre much larger than 
the ship. In the afternoon it cleared 
up a little, when we saw three large 
islands of ice, the length of one of 
which, accoiding to our calculation, 
was at least six miles loilg, and of a 
trernetulous height; we were at this 
time about seven miles distant; the 
other two were something smaller. 
This was a beautiful sight. I will 
give you the latitude and longitude, 
that you may refer to the chart, lat. 
.*>7, 40, S. and long. 57, 4(), W. It 
was very cold, the thermometer was 
25 on deck ; all the ropes were covered 
witli ice, and some of them were as 
thick as my body. Both the Menar 
and Doris, which came round a short 
time before us, were cutting the ice. 
The Menar left llio three weeks be- 
fore us, and had a passage of 70 days. 
After we got clear of the ice, w'e en- 
countered two heavy gales ; we were 
under a close reef main top-sail, and 
two main try-sails for eight days ; it 
was as much sail as the ship could 
stagger under, going five knots. 

— 

Memoir or Solomon Dayrolles, 
Esq. F.Il.S. 

[In reply to the queries of an Old 
Stwscriber in p. 2, the following Me- 
moir has hern compiled from, the several 
communications of Vero nil verios, 
W. M. N. and VV. B. ; to which some 
of our early volumes have furnished 
dates^ and Mr. Upcott, nf the Lon- 
don Institution, has lastly contributed 
some important information.^ 

S OLOMON Dayrolles, E'^q. F.R.S. 

was probably descended froni a 
Dutch family, and was nephew to 
James Dayrolles, esq. who was Resi- 
dent with the Republic of Geneva in 
J717» and, having received the same 


diplomatic appointment at the Ha^ruc, 
Sept. 0 that year*, continued in ii to 
his death, Jan. 2, 173^. 

From Coxe*s Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, we find that Soloinoii^com- 
raenced his diplomatic career under 
James the first Earl of Waldcgrave, 
K. G. when that nobleman was Am- 
bassador at the Court of Vienna. Lord 
Chesterfield announces in a letter f to 
his uncle, written in 1730, his wish 
to have preferred him to the post of 
Secretary to the Earl of Waldcgrave, 
when removed from Vienna to Ver- 
sailles; but that the Duke of New- 
castle had obtained the appoiiiiment 
for his relation Mr. Pelham, ancestor 
to the Earls of Chichester. Mr. Day- 
rollfs was not only much connected 
wiiii the Earl of Chesterfield, but he 
was also somewhat familiarized with 
his Majesty George the Second ; to 
whom lie was sworn a Gentleman of 
the Privy-chamber, Feb. 27, 1740, in 
the room of Sir Pliilip Parker Long, 
deceased ; and, on the accession of 
George the Third, appointed, Feb. 25* 
17()1. On the I2lh of April, 1744, 
on the death of Charles Lee, esrp he 
was also sworn (as again in 17(il) to 
the petty sinecure ollice of Master of 
the Revels, a place subsequently swept 
away by the besom of Mr. Burke; and 
on the 2d Sept. 1745, he was nomi- 
nated Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. In 1745, being then Secretary 
to Lord Chesterfield in Holland, Mr. 
Dayrolles was nominated to be Secre- 
tary to his Lordship as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; in May 1747 he was pro- 
moted to be his Majesty’s Resident in 
the U iiiied Provinces, and in Nov. 175 1, 
Resident at Brussels;^, where he con- 
tinued until Aug. 1757. 

On the 4ih of July, 1751, he married 
Christabella, daughter of Col. Peter- 
son of Ireland, a lady of accomplished 
niannersund dignified appearance, well- 
known in the fashionable circles of 
London, and still more admired at the 
Court of Brussels, at that time the re- 
sidence of Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
By this lady, who survived hef hus- 
band until August 3, I7yi, Mr. Day- 
rolles had three daughteis; 1. Clirisia- 

^ The warraut for this purj)ose, signed 
by George I. and countersigned by J. Addi- 
son, is with other documents hereafter men- 
tioned, in the pussession of Mr. Upcott. 

t Printed in the correspondence publish- 
ed by Dr. Maty. 

All the oflicial warrants for these ap- 
pointmeiiLs are in Mr. Upoott’s posstssum. 
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bella, married in 1784 to the Hon. 
Townsend Venlry, W whom she had 
one son, Thomas-TownsencI Arem- 
hcrg, who succeeded his uncle as third 
Lord Veniry, Oct. b, 1827, and his 
Lordship is now the eldest representa- 
tive of the subject of this memoir; 2. 
Emily, murried Dec. 24, to the 

Baron de Reidezel, aid-de-camp to the 
reigning Duke of Winemburg; and, 
3. Mary, mariied Feb. 5, 1788, to 
Richard Croft, esq. banker, of Pall- 
Mall. They had also one son, 

Thomas Philip Dayrolles, esq. godson 
of the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl 
of Chesterfield. He was at one lime 
a Captain in the tenth dragoons, and 
died at Lausanne during the late war, 
having married Mademoiselle H. G. 
Thomaset, daughter of a respectable 
Swiss gentleman, and sister to an offi- 
cer in the French serxice who was 
killed in Buonapaite’s campaign a- 
gainst Russia in 1812. By that lady, 
who is still living, he had a son. 

George Dayrolles, horn in October 
1795 * He was Surintendant dcs Fo- 
rets to the Grand Duke of Hesse 


Mr. Urban, March 10. 

W HATEVER remotely or nearly 
relates to the establishment of 
American independence, merits its 
proportionate rank in the archives of 
impartial general history. The pas- 
sions of men subside like the winds of 
heaven, and the turmoils of slates are 
calmed like the billows of the deep, 
but it is matter of curiosity to retrace 
the ravages both of natural and moral 


Darmstadt, and died at Darmstadt, 
July 10, 1823. He had married 
shortly before a lady of the Grand 
Duchy, hut left no issue. 

Solomon Dayrolles died in March 
1786 . He was a man of great bene- 
volence, and exemplary piety ; and his 
manners were those of the most cor- 
rect cast of the old school, now so en- 
tirely forgotten. His uncle’s and his 
own official correspondence from 1706 
to 178(), together with the office copies 
of the replies, and other miscellaneous 
papers, hound in 21 folio volumes, are 
in the collection of Mr. Upcott, who 
proposes to publish a selection of the 
more iinporiant documents, in tw'o vo- 
lumes, 8\o. 

Henley Park, a large good house on 
the north side of the long hill on the 
road from Guilford to F.irnham, was 
purchased by Mr. Dayrolles of Sir Ri- 
chard Child, Earl of T>lney, who held 
it in right of his wife Domihy, daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir John Glynn. He 
sold it about 1783 to Henry Halsey, 
esq. whose only son and heir of the 
same name now resides there. 


storms, and to note the symptoms that 
characterized their courses. The in- 
closed TYfiT.9tAN Wak-.Song is not 
w’ithoui its value, considered in this 
point of light ; it had its cfl'cct on the 
soldiery, to whose hearts it was ad- 
dressed ; and perhaps you may agree 
with me in thinking it not unworthy 
(for the reasons above stated) of pre- 
servation in your respectable pages. 

A LOYAL Briton. 


WAR SONG— “WASHINGTON.” 

SUNG IVERY WEEK, AT LEAST, IN THE AMERICAN CAMP NEAR BOSTON. 

Composed in the year 1776 . 

Spoliath anna supersuut . — Juvenal. 


Tune— The British Grenadiers. 

VAIN Britons ! boast no longer, with insolence and glee, 

By land your conquering legion.s, your matchless strength by sea , 

For, lo ! at length Americans tlieir swords have girded on : 

Huzeb ! huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! for war and Woshingtrm. 

nt forth by Nortli for vengeance your gallant champions came, 

With with treason^ and with George, their lips were all on flame; 
Yet» eaorilegiouB though it seem, we rebels still live on, 

4itd laugh to scorn your empty threats, and so does Washington. 

Still deaf to mild entreaties, still blind to England’s good, 

Vonr knaves for thirty pieces betrayed your country’s blood: 

Like .£sup*a cur you'll only gain a shadow for a bone, 

Yet And u| fearful shades, indeed, inspir’d by Washington, 
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Pretending law and loyalty ynu do not raaion well. 

The bluhderioff schemes of firitona their destiny foretell ; 

Like lions ye nave roar'd, yet your asses* ea^s are shewn, 

And ye like asses shall be drubb'd by us and {Washington. 

Your dark mysterious councils our weakest heads defeat, 

Our children rout your armies, our boats destroy your fleet : 

And, to complete the dire disgrace, coop'd up within a town 
You live the scoff of all our host, the scorn of Washington. 

Is this the mighty nation,' whose thundering voice was hurl'd 
Through Europe, Afrlc, India, whose navy quail'd the world ? 

The lustre of your former deeds, your ages of renown. 

Are quench'd, and Glory's western ray illumines Washington. 

Yet, think not thirst of fame or pride unsheaths our gleaming swords ; 

To cut your bonds asunder and cast away your cords: 

'Tis heaven-born Freedom flres us all, and strengthens each brave sou, 

From him wliu humlily guides the plough to godlike Washington. 

Stand forth I oh ! could our wishes your ancient rage inspire. 

Your squadrons should be doubled in numbers, force, and Are; 

And then in conflict you should find which best deserv'd the boon, 

America or Albion, great George or Washington. 


Awoke with this defiance, lo ! shades of heroes rise; 

To view the stern contention e'en gods might quit their skies ; 

And Woife amid the warriors blest might blast you with a frown. 

And Fame resound from pole to pole, <^Well done, brave Washington." 

Should George for help in time of need to foreign courts apply. 

And madly arm all Europe, ail Europe we'd defy ; 

Turk, Russian, Jew, and Infidel ! League all your powers in one, 

Our senate hails her Hancock, our camp her Washington. 


Should warlike weapons fail us, disdaining servile fears, 

To swords we'd beat our plough-shares, our pruning hooks to spears, 
And rush united on your guns, nor rest till battle’s won:— 

Then shout amain ‘‘America! — Freedom and Washington!" 


All Germany and monkish Spain may stand aghast with fear. 

For, see ! the martial sons of France court our alliance here, 
George Guelph ! hold fast thy diadem, thy sceptre, and thy throne, 
Now thou hast lost America, and dreadest Washington ! 


Orif'mal Letter of Joseph Cooper 
leather , Esq, to Mr. O. Rees. 


Dear Sir, 
MR, 


St. Valcrif Ireland, 
Map 2, 1807. 
ROSCOE informed me seve- 


ral months since, that an Italian no- 
bleman at Milan had undertaken to 
translate my Memoirs on Italian 
Tragedy.” Has the translation reach- 
ed London yet? Have you seen a 
French translation of that work, or of 
the “ Essay on the Revival of the 
Drama in Italy,** or of the “ Memoirs 
of the Irisli Bards?’* Mr. Edgeworth 
informed me that he had seen a French 
translation of the latter juvenile work 
at Paris. Yet I have never been able 
to procure a cop^. 

1 was lately indulged by a friend 
with a loan of the two first volumes of 
“Censura Literaria,*’ which afforded 
me so much pleasure that 1 now re- 

Gbnt. Mao. March, 1898. 


gret that I did not subscribe to the 
work. 1 think the plan excellent ; and 
the execution does much credit lo Mr. 
Brydges. Every lover of elegant lite- 
rature must feci obliged lo him. As a 
literary Antiquary he seems lo be in- 
defatigable, and as a critic and bio- 
grapher he dis|Jays admirable talents. 
1 sincerely hope he may be encouraged 
to proceed witii his undertaking. 1 
understand he has commenced, or 
means to commence, a new series on 
a new plan. Will his new plan em- 
brace very scarce works in the French, 
Spanish, and Italian languages, which 
have some connection with English 
literature? If you are personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Brydges, might I 
beg of you to ask him whether any of 
the Egertoii family ever resided at 
Handford in Cheshire? 

I have a correct list of the Straw- 


4 
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berfy-hill publications the late Mr. 
Henry Quin ; do you think it would 
be acceptable to Mr. Bryd<KS, or his 
friend Mr. Park ? 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

sincerely yours, 
Joseph Cooper Walker. 


Mr. Urban, March 12. 

I N the year 1729 was published 
anonymously, in two volumes 8vo, 
«The New Testament in Greek and 
English, containing the original text, 
corrected from the authority of the 
most authentic MSS. and a new Ver- 
sion, &c. &c. Printed for J. Roberts, 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick- 
lane.*’ 

In Lowndes’s Catalogue, I817, the 
author is called TFaces in many other 
catalogues he is denominated mecey ; 
in- Cotton's “ List of Editions of the 
Bible, &c. Oxford, 1821,’’ he is called 
m Mace. 

Whoever the author was, he was a 
dissenter from the Church of England, 
of Socinian principles, and his new 
version appears to have given great of- 
fence at the time it appeared. The 
learned Leonard Twells, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s in Marlborough, published, in 
three parts, ** A Critical Examination 
of the late new Text and Aversion of 
the New Testament, wherein the 
Editor’s corrupt Text, false Version, 
and fallacious Notes, are detected and 
censured,” 1731 and 1732. 

The publication in question is now 
become scarce, which perhaps you and 
your leaders will not regret, as it pre- 
sents so much of heterodox matter, 
but as a subject of literary curiosity, it 
mjght be well to have some account of 
the editor, who and what he was, how 
he lived, and how he died. Can any 
of your Correspondents afford any in- 
formation respecting him ? L.N. 


Mr. Urban, 


March 13. 


A mong the variety of customs 
belonging to our nation, perhaps 
there is none more peculiar to it than 
bell-ringing, — hence it hath been de- 
nominated, with what propriety 1 leave 
your readers to decide, “The rinein;; 
Island.’' 

1 shall not, however, at present en- 
ter into a detail of the science, nor 
shall it be my business to prove that 
those heralds alike of merriment and 
mourning were used either by the 


Jews, Greeks, or Ropnans, nor to 
maintain that they were first intro- 
duced into churches by Paulipus, Bi- 
shop of Nola, a city in Campania, 
whence their name; but, whilst 1 con- 
fess that 1 have a particular partiality 
to the mellifluous cadences produced 
by a well-regulated set of changes on 
a peal of bells, 1 must also acknow- 
ledge the regret I have experienced in 
being deprived of the gratification of 
hearing a full peal from the campanila 
of St. Mary-le-bow, — the music of the 
‘‘brazen throats" and “iron tongues’* 
of its occupants having, as I am in- 
formed, been lon^ doomed to die on 
the pensive ear, in a solemn chime, in 
consequence of a slight vibration of 
the spire being manifest when ring- 
ing a full peal. 

Not knowing the cause of preven- 
tion beyond what 1 have just stated, 1 
am induced, through the medium of 
your valiiahie pages, to put a case in 
point, of the fact of which you may be 
well assured, in the hope that an exa- 
mination of the case in question may 
prove only to result from a similar 
cause. The tower of the once colle- 
giate church of Saint Mary, Shrews- 
bury, possesses a particularly clear and 
melodious peal of ten bells; — this 
tower also sustains a spire only twenty 
feet less in height than the third lof 
tiest spire in the kingdom ! However, 
in the year 1821, a considerable regu- 
lar vibration of the tower was expe- 
rienced when ringing, by a gentleman - 
who happened at the time to be prac- 
tising on the organ in the church ; in- 
deed so much so, that he asserted it 
made even the keys of the instrument 
shake. On the circumstance being re- 
presented by him, orders were conse- 
quently given by the churchwardens, 
that no more ringing should take place. 
Thus matters continued for about a 
year, to the regret of the inhabitants 
generally, when permission was given 
to ring the tenor only, but even this 
one bell was found subsequently to 
shake one of the high pinnacles which 
adorns the battlements of the tower to 
such a degree, that it was considered 
dangerous to pass beneath it. Fortu- 
nately this circumstance attracted the 
atieiuinn of an ingenious gentleman, 
one of the churchwardens, and in the 
exercise of his duly as such, he exa- 
mined the state of the bells, and soon 
discovered that the vibration did not 
proceed so much from the motion of 
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the bells, as from an unsteadiness of 
the frame which contained them (ori- 
ginating in several years* neglect, and ' 
want of looking after, on the pai;^ of 
the churchwardens), and which in 
one part, from its loose state, struck 
against the walls of the tower; this, 
liowever, was soon remedied, and a 
few wedges, the cost of a few shillings, 
being placed so as to steady tkeframe^ 
these fine bells, after a fourteen months 
stillness, were again put in motion, 
and now perform their usual portion of 
ringing. 

1 might adduce another instance, 
the effect of which was an equally 
groundless surmise. The tower and 
spireof St. Alkmiind'sChurch, Shrews- 
bury, rises to the height of upwards of 
180 feet; the campanile contains a 
peal of eight musical bells, which were 
prevented from being rung, by an or- 
der on the parish books, for three years, 
under an impression .that the closeness 
of the frame to the walls of the tower 
endangered the spire ; they have, how- 
ever, been run^ with those 1 have just 
alluded to during the last four years, 
without any apparent or more than or- 
dinary vibration of the spire, tower, or 
appendages, » indeed 1 consider that 
the principal cause of vibration pro- 
ceeds from leaving the bells too long 
without re-hanging, thereby causing a 
‘'jarring” of the frame when they are 
in motion. 

1 shall therefore leave the applica- 
tion of these remarks to those who 
may feel interested in them, and in 
the hope that they may prove success- 
ful in the case of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
the campanile of which steeple seems 
to he of vast strength ; indeed it is to 
be regretted that such fine- toned hells, 
which, according to representation, 
are the pride of the City of London, 
should be thus deprived of giving full 
power to their harmony. H.P. 

Mr. Urban, March 20, 

M uch interest has been excited 
at various times by the (jues- 
tions, when or whence came hither 
the inhabitants whom Caesar found 
in Britain? ]f from Gaul or Ger- 
many, when did they enter those re- 
gions? And the inquirer has been 
referred to the lost pages of history. 

The traditions of the Mongul Tar- 
tars, as preserved by the Chinese, in- 
form us that Japhet 8 son Turk had a 
superior mind, and invented many 


things, particularly tents, under which 
his people dwelt; that he penetrated 
to Issikol. or Silouck, towards Harcas, 
the residence of the Chan of, the Cal- 
mucks. Japhet lived 250 years be- 
tween the Volga and the Jaik. Turk's 
four sons were Taunak, Zakale, Ber- 
zazac, and Amlak or Elchi. After a 
very long reign Elchi left his domi- 
nions to Oibbacoui, he to his son Ca- 
ouckchan*, he to his son Alingef; 
Alinge had two sons, Mongul and 
Tatar. The latter was ancestor of 
70,()U0 families. The generations from 
the former wTre, 1. Curakchan, killed 
by an arrow as he fled from battle; 
and his son Ogous reigned after him 
lOf) years. 2. Auwas. 3. Cauwas. 
4. Carvark. From Kickchan, fourth 
son of Ogous, came Parta Couchan, 
the mother of Genghis Chan, ancestor 
of Tamerlane, Baber, &c. &c. 

"Dans les manuscrits Persanes ce 
mot Dabba-kou est ^crit sans les points 
voyelles, et par consequent le veritable 
son a dii 6tre ignord. Ainsi THist. 
Persan se trouveroit conforme aux 
Annales Chinoises.^’ 

To extirpate the idolatry counte- 
nanced by his father, Ogous commenc- 
ed measures so compulsory, as dispersed 
numbers of his people to other tribes. 
Reclaiming them by force, he made 
wars to a vast extent and with extraor- 
dinary success. Enlarging his domi- 
nions, he drove the multitudes of the 
surrounding people to the east, south, 
and west. Ogous was the ninth from 
Japhet. 

In the Bohemian and Polish annals, 
the origin of the Alans is thus re- 
corded :-^Japhet, Javan, Philizat, Ala- 
nuB, Aiichises, ^neas, Ascanius, Pam- 
philuB, Resilana, and Alanus II. who is 
the tenth from Japhet, and declared 
to be the first who came into Europe. 
From his four sons sprang the (Van- 
dals) Polanders, Silesians, Bohemians, 
Moravians, Slavi, Dalmatians, Panno- 
nians, Croats, Bulgarians, or Alans. 

The movement occasioned by Ogous 
Chan, and the expulsion of the tribes, 
synchronizes with the entrance into 
Europe under Alanus. 

The names of mountains, rivers, and 
families, in this island are the same in 
several instances with those in Asia 


* Till now the true religion continued. 
f Peace and abundance now produced 
forgetftilnys of the maxims of their laic- 
Others. 
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found between hit. SO and S3. There 
we have Idris, Derbent, or Derwent, 
Burdet,. Baber, &c. &c. &<;. in such 
numbers as to convince the most in- 
credulous of the origin and course of 
our forefathers. 

M. Faber says, that from Corner the 
son of Japhet, came the Gomeriaris, 
Commarians, Cimmerians, Cimbri, 
C^mry, Cimbri, Cumbri, Cambri, 
umbri; at length Celts, Gauls, Ga- 
latae, Gaels, who from (Buckaria) Bao 
triana, N. Armenia, first planted Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and are still in 
Wales (and Furness in Lancashire). 

Faber, Orig. Idol. p. 447. 

Yours, &c. A Mongul. 

♦— 

Mr. Urban, March 20. 

I HAVE lately met with a paper of 
which the following is a copy. 
Perhaps it may be worth the attention 
of your readers, and, if it should prove 
so, I shall be gratified in having sent it 
to you. D.A.Y. 

A Scheme of the Proportions the seve^ 
rat Counties in England paid to the 
%\j sh. Ayd 1699 ; compared with the 
Number of Members they send to 
Parliament. 


In this scheme the proportions are 
thus considered, viz. as the whole 
biogdom sends 513 Members to Par- 
liament;, so the whole tax is divided 
into 513 equal parts ; and the 

1st column shows the name of the 
county. 

2. How many of the 513 parts each 
county then paid. 

3. How many of the 513 Members 
each county sends. 

CmifUAes. Parts. 


Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall • 
Cumberland* - 
Derby - 
Devon • 
Dorset • 
Durham * 
Essex - 
Gloucester - 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon - 
Kent - 
Lancaster* - 
'Eieicj^r 
Ltn^n 


- 

- 

7 

4 

- 

- 

10 

9 

- 

- 

13 

14 

^ to 

- 

9 

G 

- 

- 

7 

4 

- 

. 

8 

44 

- 


1 

6 

- 

- 

6 

4 

- 

- 

31 

16 

- 

- 

9 

80 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

34 

8 

- 

- 

13 

8 

- 

- 

6 

8 

- 

- 

11 

6 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

38 

18 

- 

- 

5 

14 

- 

- 

:9 

4 

- 

- 

19 

13 


Counties. 


Parts. Memh. 

Middlesex 

. 

80 

8 

Monmouth - 

- 

S 

3 

Norfolk 

- 

38 

13 

Northampton 
Northumberland* - 

“ 

13 

4 

.9 

8 

Nuttingbam - 

- 

7 

8 

Oxon - - - 

- 

10 

9 

Rutland 

- 

3 

3 

Salop - - - 

- 

7 

13 

Somerset 

- 

19 

18 

Southampton * 

- 

14 

36 

Stafford 

- 

7 

10 

Suffolk 

- 

SO 

16 

Surrey - - - 

- 

18 

14 

Sussex - - - 


16 

38 

Warwick 

- 

10 

6 

Westmoreland * 

- 

1 

4 

Wilts* 

- 

13 

34 

Worcester 

- 

9 

9 

York*- 

- 

34 

30 

Wales - 

- 

1 1 

34 

All England and Wales 


513 

513 


Note . — ^^riiat the proportions of 
the 6 northern and 5 western 
counties marked thus * aro 103 31 G 

And that Middlesex and Essex 
are . - - - 104 IG 

Mr. Urban, March 10. 

I N order to push our inquiries into 
the earliest parts of British History 
with advantage, it seems necessary, 
with other qualihcations, to distinguish 
between the Britons who lived prior, 
and the Britons who lived posterior, to 
the Roman invasion of the island. The 
former 1 call Druidical Britons, who 
reverenced the one true God under 
the emblem of the sun, and of elemen- 
tary fire. The latter I designate Ro- 
manised Britons, who were compelled 
to adopt the polytheistic notions of 
their intolerant conquerors. No two 
people could possibly have differed more 
widely from one another in 4heir re- 
spective manners, institutions, laws, 
and religion, than these two people did. 
How unjust then, how prejudicial to 
our inquiries into British antiquities 
must be the practice, instead of ooserv- 
ing this distinguishing feature, to blend 
together and confound in one general 
and indiscriminating character and de- 
scription, two people living in distant 
ages, and professing different principles 
and opinions ? And yet this nath been 
done by Roman historians. 

That Bucti writers as Diodorus Sicu* 
lus, Pompoiiius Mela, Strabo, Lucan, 
Pliny, &c. who flourished long after 
the total abolition of Druidism, should 
misrepresent its nature and design, and. 
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through prfjudiccjor ignorance, discern 
not the line of discrimination which 
separated these two different sorts of 

Q le; that they should attribute to 
alike the principles and actions 
which exclusively belonged to one 
only, and involve the whole in one 
common acceptation ; doth not greatly 
excite our wonder. But that British 
antiquaries, men not only of liberal 
minds, but also of science to investi- 
gate, and of judgment to discern the 
truth, should bow implicitly to these 
dubious and ambiguous authorities, and 
in humble acquiescence to their dicta, 
should perceive no distinction between 
Druid ical Britons and Romanised Bri- 
tons, but roLifouiid both alike in one 
common character and description, is, 

J confess, a prodigy which few would 
expect to see in this enlightened sra. 
The neglect of observing this distinc- 
tion is greatly to be deprecated, for it 
has proved the fertile source of much 
misapprehension respecting British an- 
tiquities in general, and Druidical ves- 
tiges in particular. For what other 
causes could have impelled the late in- 
genious and Rev. Mr. Davies to ascribe 
to Druidical Britons a mythology 
fraught with the exact counterpart of 
Grecian and Roman divinities? What 
other motive but this inadvertence 
could have induced the acute S.R.M. 
to paironize and revive this long-ex- 
ploded hypothesis? By what other 
means than this neglect of disiinguish- 
ing between Druidical and Romanised 
Britons can we account for the flighty 
conceit of Mr. Bowles, instanced in 
contending that the structure of A bury 
was a temple dedicated to the Grecian 
Mercury ? This last is a most strange 
and novel conjecture; and the argu- 
ment used in its support is as curious 
as it is inconclusive. 

Mr. Bowles begins with quoting 
Cffisar in proof that Mercury was the 
chief god of the Celts ; whence he in- 
fers of the Britons also. But this in- 
ference is gratuitous. He first should 
have proved that the Celts and Britons 
were an identified people; and, se- 
condly, adduced an adequate authority 
to prove that Mercury was a god of 
the Britons also. Conscious of his in- 
ability to do this, he passes it over, 
and attempts to give some little plausi- 
bility to his supposition Iw deriving 
the name Mercury from a Celtic root, 
signifying ** an importer of raerchan- 
diae.” But how doth this promote his 


purpose? Were the Britisli pruidt 
engaj^ in merchandize? Were they 
solicitous to invite navigators to Uieir 
shores?* No, They studied privacy 
and retirement. The coasts, the havens, 
the people of their sea-girt isle, were 
unknown to the rest of the world, not 
excepting even the Phoenicians, who 
never penetrated beyond the Cassite- 
rides, or the Scill^ islands. Toto 
orbe divisi," the Britons were separated 
and estranged from all the world, not 
more by their secluded situation, than 
by their own choice and institution. 

As the Celtic derivation of Mercury 
militates against the opinion which it 
was brought forward to support, so the 
right acceptation of the name is fa- 
vourable to that side of the question 
which Mr. Duke advocates. This 
gentleman ascribes the construction. of 
A bury to the British Druids, in honour 
of the solar luminary, and elementary 
Are, their instituted ^mbols and re- 
presentatives of the almighty and be- 
nefleent Creator. With this appro- 
priate and sublime idea, the true etymon 
of Mercury wonderfully coincides. This 
name comes from a Ctialdaic root, viz. 
Marcaur, which signifies the ** Lord 
of Fire.” (See BuxtorPs Hebrew 
Lexicon.) If there was a time when 
Abury was dedicated to Mercury, that 
time was when this planet officiated as 
a substitute for the sun, having by a 
sudden centripetal impetus intruded 
into the seat of his superior lord. 

Yours, &c. Mkrlinus, jun. 


Mr. Urbak, ® 

* bury, March 25. 

I DO not with deference agree with 
my friend Dr. Meyrick in his in- 
terpretation of some of the inscribed 
alurs at Bath, as stated in your last 
Magazine. The deity to whom he al- 
ludes under the title of Sul, may per- 
haps (and 1 think jAe did> have borne 
the varied appellation of Sul or Sulis; 
but 1 do nut believe with my friend 
that the ancients, in their inscriptions, 
&c. were so regardless to sexual dis- 
tinction as he piesumes. 1 have never 
met with reasons to suppose it; nor 
will 1 admit that a confirmatory argu- 
ment has now arisen for the assertion. 

This is a strong fact, that the altars 
dedicated to the deity Sul are address- 
ed to the De» Suli." Here we have 
decidedly a dedication to a female 
deity; and we find another altar in 
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like manner dedicated to the deity 
Sulis. The inscription . is as follows : 
**Dese Sulini-Minervie Sulipiis Ma- 
luri Filins L. M." Dr. Meyrick hat 
by some mischance read this inscrip- 
tion erroneously'^ for he disconnects 
the words “ Deae Sulini ’ Minervae” 
from the following verb “ solvit/^ and 
makes them unmeaningly to stand 
alone i instead of placing them in ap- 
position, he makes ‘‘Minervae’* to be 
governed of “Deae Sulini,” and says 
that these words may be translated, 
“ the Helio deities of Minerva he 
further supposes they were her 
••priestesses. I beg to observe, that 
to make sense of the inscription, we 
mast consider the words “ Deae Sulini 
Minervae” to be placed in apposition, 
and in the dative case, as governed by 
the verb “ solvit.” 1 am strongly in- 
clined to regard this altar as the work 
of the Uomanised Britons, who in 
compliment to their conquerors super- 
added the Roman appellation of the 
deity, whom they considered as the 
goddess Sulis. Sulinus, the son of Ma- 
turus, the person whose piety origi- 
nated this altar, was most probably 
thus named after the deity whom he 
propitiates; and had this deity been 
Sul, he would thus have been called 
Sulius. We may also draw the con- 
clusion, that Maturus was a Romanised 
Briton, because a Roman ah stirpe pro- 
bably would not have named his son 
from a British deity. 

On the whole we have, I think, 
every reason to believe that this deity, 
the British Minerva, was in dilfereiit 
instances called Sul and Sulis, and 
more properly by the latter name ; but 
there does not appear to me sufficient 
ground for relinquishing the long es- 
tablished and admirably appropriate 
appellation of Aquae Solis, as the an- 
cient name of the city of Bath. 

I now beg leave to turn the atten- 
tion of your readers to the derivation 
of “Tan Hill,” the colloquial appella- 
tion of St. Anne’s Hill in this county. 
My friend Mr. Bowles, in his “Illus- 
tration of Avebury and Silbury,” de- 
rives it from Jupiter Tanaris (or Tara- 
nis), the Celtic god of Thunder, and 
refers us to the “Templum Tanfanae” 
of Tacitus. On turning to the pages 
of Tacitus, I find that he does not say 
that Tanfan® was the temple of Jupi- 
ter Tanaris, and that hjs commentators 
amidst various conjectures on ^e word 
do not even dream of its appropriation 


to Jupiter Tanaris. My friend Mr. 
Bowles thinks that the hill in question 
was dedicated by the Romans to Jupi- 
ter Tanaris, and subsequently by the 
early Catholics to St. Anne. I agree 
in the extremely probable consecutive 
dedication of the hill ; but 1 think it 
more likely that the Romans first dedi- 
cated it to the service of the chaste 
Diana, the “ Montium Domina,” and 
the Catholics afterwards to St. Anne, 
the mother of the holy V^irgin. Here 
we have an unity of sex, a semblance 
of name, an harmony of character; hut 
I will defy the most acute mind to dis- 
cover the slightest analogy between 
Jupiter Tanaris (orTaranis), the Celtic 
god of Thunder, and St. Anna, the 
mother of the chaste and holy Virgin. 
There is no necessity, as your Reviewer 
seems to presume there to be, to prove 
that on St. Anne’s Hill was a chapel 
of St. Anne. Many of the hills and 
maritime head-lands dedicated to hea- 
then deities and Catholic saints, wc 
may reasonably believe, were never ho- 
noured with their respective temples 
and chapels. But, were it otherwise, 
such proof would be here unnecessary; 
the question is not whether the hill is 
or is not the hill of St. Anne; this at 
all events is unquestionable ; but it is 
as to the origin of its appellation of 
Tan Hill, and this, it is onvious to me, 
springs from an abbreviating process 
common to the vulgar ; — thus have we 
St. Anne, S’lan, 'Tan, — ’Tan Hill. 

The following facts are, as 1 think, 
decisive on the subject. St. Anne’s 
Street and St. Anne’s Gate in the city 
of Salisbury were built and named by 
Catholics (there can be here no pre- 
tence to call in Jupiter Tanaris), and 
are colloquially called Tan Street and 
Tan Gate. A similar vulgar abbre- 
viation occurs at Bristol. The quay 
properly known as St. Augustin’s Back 
IS called by the commonalty Taustin’s 
Back ; here we have the same descend- 
ing scale, St. Augustin, St. Austin, 
’Taustin, — ’Taustin’s Back. 

Yours, &c. Edward Duke. 

W E have been favoured with an 
interesting paper, now in private 
circulation, and which is intended to 
be submitted to the Corporation of 
London ; but as the subject of it is 
a public question, there is no reason 
wny it should be withheld from our 
readers. 

Statement 
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Statement of the Civil Disabilities and Pri- 
vations affecting the Jews in Englajid, 

The object of the followmg statement 
being more with a view to aiford information 
as to the present civil condition and disabi- 
lities of tne Jews in England, than to enter 
into an historical detail of the hardships and 
persecutions endured by them in past ages, 
a short recapitulation need only on this oc- 
casion be given, of the origin and progress 
of their establishment in this country. 

Their first appearance in England as a 
body, and in any number, was at the period 
of the Norman invasion, although it is 
equally certain that individuals of their na- 
tion sojourned here under some of the Saxon 
Monarchs ; allusion to them being made in 
some ecclesiastical muniments in the year 
740, and again in 833. 

The early chronicles, from the Conquest 
downwards, afford a frightful series of atro- 
cious massacres and persecutions to which 
the Jews were from time to time subjected, 
according to the caprice or avarice of the 
Sovereign, and the ignorance and bigotry of 
the people. 

They were during this period considered 
the immediate property of the Crown, and 
were specifically reserved as such in more 
than one Royal Charter in this character 
they were occasionally the objects of some 
special immunities and privileges., granted, 
it should seem, with the view of allowing 
scope to their commercial enterprise, for 
which they, by the foreign relations, had 
many facilities, and that they might thus 
by their habitual tendency to accumulate 
wealth, afford a more valuable prey to their 
Royal Masters, who, in some cases, after 
extorting to the uttermost farthing from 
their unhappy victims, sold them to a sub- 
ject; they were thus transferred by Henry 
111. to his brother Richard Duke of Corn- 
wall, in order that, as the Chronicler relates, 
whom the former had fiayed, the latter 
might eviscerate. 

Traces are found in Parliamentary, Muni- 
cipal, and Fiscal Records, of various altera- 
tions of persecution and protection, afford- 
ing matter of interest to the Antiquary and 
Historian; but for the present purpose it 
may suffice to state, that only one statute 
relating to this people, and wnich was pass- 
ed during the first period of their settle- 
ment in England, remains specifically uure- 
pealed : it is of uncertain dat e .although at- 
tributed to Srd Edward 1., ar ihaving been 

* In Henry ad's Charter to the City of 
London, granted on 2fith March, in the 52d 
year of his reign, the exception runs thus, 
« But as touching our Jews and Merchant 
Strangers, and other things out of our fore- 
said grant, touching us, nr our said City, 

we and our heirs shall provide as to us shall 
seem expedient." 


long considered obsolete^ remains in the 
original Law French, without any translation^* 
attached, and is only to be met with in the 
appendix to Ruffliead's Statutes.t* 

Within a very few years from the pMsing 
of that Act, and after enduring every species 
of the most aggravated cruelty and oppres- 
sion, the Jews were, in the year 1290, ba- 
nished tlie kingdom by a Royal Proclamation, 
under the standing pretence of grinding the 
poor by their usurious dealings, and they 
departed accordingly, to the number, as is 
computed, of 16,500 persons. 

So general and complete must have been 
the exile of the Jews, that no mention 
whatever of them occurs in our annals for 
the long interval of near 400 years, or until 
after 1656, when Cromwell, on the petition 
on their behalf of Manosseh Bon Israel, a 
Physician, in Holland, highly distinguished 
for his scientific knowledge, was induced, as 
is supposed, to agree to their re-establish- 
ment in England; but such consent, if given 
docs not appear to have been then acted 
on, as in 1663 the whole number of Jews ' 
in London did not exceed twelve ; in the 
years immediately following, however) a great 
influx of them took place, alLlioiigh sanc- 
tioned by no special permission, and in con- 
sequence it was held, on an elaborate argu- 
ment in the case of The East India Com- 
pany V. Sand, that the Jews reside in Eng- 
land only by an implied licence, which on a 
proclamation of banishment, would operate 
like a determination of letters of safe con- 
duct to an alien enemy. — (2 Show. 371*) 

The Jews on such tlieir re-establishment 
were spared the direct hardships and inflic- 
tions they had endured during their former 
settlement here, but notwithstanding had to 
encounter much illiberality and jealou^ on 
the part of the principal Merchants of Lon- 
don, who in 1685 petitioned James II. 
to insist on the Alien Duty of Customs 
being exacted from all Jews, notwithstanding 
their having obtained letters of denization ; 
similar petitions were presented from the 
Hamburg Company, the Eastland Company, 
and the Merchants of the West and Norui 
of England ; but(,the King, os his brother 
Charles II. had before done, refused to com- 
ply with the prayer of such petitions. The 
Merchants renewed their application in 16.90 
to William HI., when, after much db- 
cussiou before the Privy Council, an order 

i* Thb Act is commented upon by Dainei 
Barrington, in his ** Observations on the 
Statutes," and by him considered obsolete ; 
in point of fact, it may be doubted whether 
it was not virtually repealed by 37th Henry 
VIII. cap. 9, which, in the most compre- 
hensive words, repeals all previous Acts re- 
lating to usury ; the restraint of which waa 
the chief, if not tlie only, object of the 
Act of Su Edward I. in queition. 
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wo isiu«d, the eftct of which wo, to ren- 
der the Jewc liable to the Alien Duty. 

Upon this the Merchants drew'up a most 
loyal address of thanks to the'King, and no 
forther notice appears to have been taken 
of tile Jews until the 1st year of Queen 
Anne, when, it being represented to both 
Houses of Parliament that the severity of 
Jewish parents to such of their children as 
were desirous of embracing the Christian 
&ith, was a great hindrance to their conver- 
sion, It was enacted, (Stat. 1 Anne, c. SO.) 
that if the child of any Jewish parent is 
converted to the Christian religion, or is 
desirous of embracing it, upon application 
to the Lord Chancellor, he may compel any 
such parent to give his child a sufficient 
maintenance in proportion to his circum- 
stances.** 

Early in the following reign a Petition 
was presented to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London, praying that no Jew might 
be admitted a Broker; no order or bye-law 
seems to have been made upon such peti- 
tion, which comprised only the must hitile 
allegations. 

lathe 10th year of Geo. I. when it was 
expected of the Jews, as well os of all other 
subjects, that tliey should take the oath of 
alijuration, the following clause was intro- 
duced in their favour : “ Whenever any of 
his Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish 
religion shall present himself to take the 
oath of abjuration, the words, < upon the 
true ^th of a Christian,* shall be omitted 
out of the said oath." — ^This provision, ex- 
clnsive of the very proper object of it, is so 
far additionally valuable, as affording the 
first legislative recognition of the relation of 
Sovereign and Subject as regards the Jews 
bom within the British dominions ; and they 
are also, as such, included in the Act of 
Idlh Geo. II. c. 7, which enacts, that every 
Jew who shall have resided seven years in 
any of his Majesty’s Colonies in America, 
ahall, upon taking the oath of abjuration, 
be entitled to all the privileges of a natural 
bom subject of Great Britain. 

Following up the preceding provision, 
whereby naturalization tvas thus effected 
without requiring that, in compliance with 
the Act of 7th James 1. the party applying 
to be naturalized should first receive tue sa- 
crament, the famous Act fur permitting per- 
sons professing the Jewish religion to 1^ na- 
turalized by Parliament, was passed in 1753, 
96tli Geo. II. c. 26. Tlie principal clauses 
of which were, that Jews, upon application 
to Parliament, might be naturalized without 
taking the sacrament ; that they must have 
resided three years in England or Ireland ; 
and for disabling them, notwithstanding, 
from purchasing or inheriting any advowson 
or right of patronage in the Church. This 
Act, however, excited such /t ferment 


throughout the country, as to accelerate a 
Session of Parliambnt for tlie purpose of 
passing, as its first Act, (27 Geo. it. c. 1 .) 
a repeal of the enactment in question, stating, 
by way of reason in the preamble, that oc- 
casion had been taken from the said Act to 
raise discontents, and to disquiet the minds 
of many of his Majesty's subjects." By the 
26th Geo. 11. c. 33, commonly called the 
Marriage Act, the Jews and Quakers are 
the only communities specially excepted out 
of the operation of it. 

The result of the foregoing review of the 
public and legislative proceedings with re- 
ference to the Jews in England, appears 
most distinctly to prove that, with the single 
exception of the Act of Anne, as affecting 
parental control, and under which not more 
than two or three applications have ever been 
made in Chancery, there is no disabling 
statute whatever affecting the claim of his 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion, to a full and equal participation 
with their Christian fellow-subjects in the 
reciprocal rights and privileges consequent 
upon the obligation and duty of allegiance 
as natural born subjects of the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom, including 
the power to acquire, inherit, possess, convey, 
and transmit every species m property, real 
as well as personal ; subject only, in com- 
mon with all Dissenters, to the restrictions 
imposed by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
in respect of qualification for certain official 
and municipal sitnations. 

Having thus satisfactorily established the 
fact, that there is no particular Act of Par- 
liament affecting the free and unfettered 
power of the English Jews to pursue the 
fair and free course of industry and talent, 
in common with their countrymen, it is the 
more to be regretted, that any impediment 
should be thrown in their way by any local 
regulations : and most of all, that sucli im- 
pediments have originated, and may still be 
round to exist, in the City of London. 

The most important privation the Jews 
thus experience, arising apparently from 
custom, aud that a bad one, as capriciously 
and illegally excluding one class or his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from a privilege afforded to 
all others, is the circumstance of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, refusing to 
grant its freedom to professed Jews, who 
are thus rendered incapable of keeping open 
shop in the City for retail of goods. The 
more enlightened policy which has of late 
actuated the Corporation of London, will, 
there is every reason to expect, induce a re- 
vision of all sucli narrow and exclusive re- 
strictions as may remain among their bye- 
laws, or regulations ; and, by rescinding them, 
give full scope to the energy of trade, un- 
shackled by any undue preferencei inter- 
ference, or controul. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


57 . Memoirs of the Life, ffritiiigs, and Ojn- 
nions of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. with 
Biographical Noticesofmany of his Friends, 
Pupils, and Contemporaries. By. the Rev. 
W. Field. In 2 vols. Pol, T. 8t>o. pp. 
45.9. 

NITARIANISM is to Christia- 
nity, what emasculation is to the 
human race, a savage mutilation tit 
only for Mahometans. This is a severe 
remark, but it is certainly merited, 
when an Unitarian minister writes the 
life of a Christian Clergyman and emi- 
nent scholar, for the purpose of making 
him tacitly approve of doctrines which 
(if true) would show that hehad neither 
principle nor integrity. We allude to 
the opinions which it is the professed 
object of this author to inculcate, 
namely, that all persons whatever, who 
profess to leach the Gospel, ought to 
mix together with fraternal feelings, 
and consider themselves upon a footing 
of absolute equality. Now this we pe- 
remptorily deny, for upon what ra- 
tional ground can a man of education, 
and a gentleman, be called upon to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to 
a man who perhaps was only yester- 
day a day-labourer, and to acknowledge 
the validity of mere pretended holy or^ 
ders ? and, if he should do so, would he 
not hold out to his own flock an opi- 
nion that he admitted all other doctrines 
to be as sound as his own, and the 
teachers of them to be entitled to as 
much attention as himself. Can this 
conduct, unnatural, absurd, and mis- 
chievous as it is, be reconciled with 
integrity ? We mean not to deny the 
necessity of toleration as a political 
measure, or to advocate persecution, or 
to nrohibil amicable civil intercourse 
with persons of opposite religious per- 
suasions, but wc utterly deprecate lati- 
tude of principles upon solemn sub- 
jects, because error (and Unitarian ism 
we think a putrid heresy) is never to 
be encouraged, directly or indirectly. 
We can fully comprehend why a man, 
whose duty it is to confute particular 
opinions, should not hold the advocates 
of such opinions in unchristian hatred 
and malice ; but that he should make 
them intimates and bosom companions 
(jBNT. Mao. March, 1828. 


we consider to be at lean very indis- 
creet ; and for those erroneous persons 
to expect it, we consider just as rea- 
sonable as for smugglers to demand 
that custom-house officers should re- 
commend that profession which it is 
their duty, as far as in them lies, to 
decry and prohibit. 

As to Dr. Parr, what he did, is not 
a fair argument, because he was not 
so much an ecclesiastical as a political 
character. The regular Clergy being 
in general Tories, ine Whigs nave al- 
ways wooed the Dissenters ; and in ad- 
mitting them to his friendship. Dr. 
Parr only acted in consistency with his 
political principles ; but, as (or the ob- 
ject of this book — to impute to Dr. Pan- 
connivance at Unitarianism— there is 
nothing in this volume wiiich, in our 
opinion, sanctions such an assumption. 
With regard to Priestley, the Doctor 
says, I will not, in consequence of our 
different opinions, cither impiiic to 
him the evil which he docs not, or de- 
preciate in him the good which he is 
allowed to do’* — and again, “ 1 cannot 
think his religion insincere, because ho 
worships one Deity in the name of one 
Saviour’* [i. e. because he is a Deist, 
and makes a Romish Saint only of his 
^^viour, a mere intervening agent']. 
These passages certainly imply no ap- 
probation of Priestley’s religious prin- 
ciples. But the bad consequence df 
intimacy with persons of all religious 
opinions, is evident from this very 
book ; viz. that it has caused Parr to 
be made, if not a friend, at least no 
enemy to such notorious heresies (wc 
shall not qualify the term) ns it was 
his duly to abht)r. Are .not the cha- 
racters of people very commonly esti- 
mated by the company which they 
keep, and has not this aspersion of Dr. 
Parr, for such we shall venture to call 
it, been brought upon him purely fron^ 
imprudence? It is very true, that 
Hoadiy, and other latitudinnrian Di- 
vines, have been excessively lauded 
for liberality of semiment ; but that 
may mean laxity of principle, and 
there are many who hold that such a 
feeling ought not to exist wiili regard 
to principles which it is a solemn duty 
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lo maintain. We concur with those^ 
who think that Hoadly compromised 
principle, was a man scandalously reck- 
less of the professional uprightness 
which became his situation; in truth, 
he went beyond toleration ; he was an 
actual patron of Sectaries, and of secta- 
rian notions, utterly inconsistent with 
prelacy and an established Church. 

But we must here close our protest 
against the .principles of this book, 
which is a Jesuitical attempt to soften 
the abhorrence of sincere Christians, 
to doctrines which impeach the essen- 
tial holiness of theircreed, by adducing 
(as pretended) eminent men as sup- 
porters of those doctrines. We are 
of opinion that Mr. Field has un- 
intentionally made use of intercourse 
with Parr, to ruin the influence of his 
example in the opinion of his other 
friends and clerical brethren. How- 
ever, we shall leave our (eaders to ap- 
preciate the small value of Mr. Field’s 
and Dr. Parr's praises or censures, by 
two instances. 

In p. 388, Mr. Field calls Haf’dy the 
shoemaker, who was tried for treason, 
the respectable Thomas Hardy; and 
Dr. Parr says of a Protestant who 
turned Papist, in p. 187, “ he became 
conscientiously a member of the 
Church of Rome.” It may be so : 
but we think that a Clergyman ought 
not to have praised him, and that the 
gentleman’s conscientiousness docs not^ 
Jlcll to the credit of his understanding! 

The Life of Dr. Parr is loo wt^ 
known for us now to enter into biogra^ 
phical details. He was a capital scholar, 
and a professed imitator of Johnson ; 
but not Johnson’s equal, because, 
though he had more reading, he did 
not, Tike Johnson, draw his ideas from 
life and the world, nor embellish them 
by poetical figures. Instead of these, 
Parr deals in antithesis and climax, and 
quotation. But thougli we think that 
in his proposed anatomical dissection 
of Dr. Johnson’s mind, as the proper 
mode of writing his life (see p. j 65), 
he would have produced only an unin- 
teresting metaphysical disquisition, yet 
the genius of Farr was, tn of Her- 
culean conformation. With that frame, 
he had the affectation of a dancing- 
master, because he derived from school 
habits an indispensable direction to 
imitation of great standards. Poetry 
at Eton must be like Virgil, prose 
like Cicero; but Parr’s genius was 
like a ndbie horse, which is ifevcr suf- 
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fered to move but in the artificial steps 
of the menage. We shall give two 
different specimens of his writing. 
The first snows what powerful reason 
he possessed, when he suffered his 
mind to have its ease and liberty; the 
second, how he sacrifices sense to gau- 
diness, and 80 neither instructs nor in- 
forms. 

The first relates to the utility and 
importance of Periodical Criticism. 

Of the share which I have already 
taken, or may hereafter take in these perio- 
dical publications, I never can be ashamed. 

I might plead the example of many scholars 
both at home and abroad, far superior to 
myself in vigour of intellect, and extent of 
erudition. But I rather wish to insist upon 
the utility of the works themselves, and 
upon the opportunity they furnish to men 
of learning for rendering some occasional 
service to the general cause of literature. 
There is no one review in this country but 
what is conducted with a considerable de- 
gree of ability ; and though 1 decline the 
task of deciding on their comparative excel- 
lence, I have no hesitation in saying that 
they all of them deserve encouragement 
from learned men. They much oftener 
assist, than retard the circulation of books ; 
they much oftener extend, than check the 
reputation of good books ; they rarely pros- 
titute commendation upou such as are noto- 
riously bad. For my part, I am disposed to 
view with a favourable eye the different 
opinions and propensities which may be 
jbaced in the minds of the differ >,>nt writers. 
%y such collision of sentiments, truth is 
brought into fuller view, and the reader 
finds himself impelled by the very strongest 
curiosity, to examine the reasons upon ^ 
which men of talents, nearly equal, have 
founded decisions so totally opposite. By 
posterity, too, Reviews will be considered as 
useful repositories of the most splendid pas- 
sages in the most celebrated works. They 
will show the progress of a country, or an 
age, in taste and arts, in refinement of man- 
ners, and the cultivation of science. They 
mark the gradations of language itself; and 
the progressive or retrograde motions of the 
public mind, upon the most interesting sub- 

i ’ects in ethics, in politics, and religion.” 

\ 835. 

The glittering jargon of the next 
extract, is a literary character of the 
sprightly and elegant Horace, a cha- 
racter as descriptive of him as an oak is 
of a fir tree — as the writings of Hooker 
are of those of Chesterfield ; for Horace, 
though a gentleman of a pig, was still 
a pig de grege Epicuri,aii\d no man but 
Dr. Parr would have said, that his in- 
delicate works dcvelope every priti'- 
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dple of the virtuous in morals^ and de- ordination in the Establiihed Church 
scribe every mod^cation of the decorous may be adapted to tbeir notions, which 
in manners^'* p. 335. What next?, notions are comprised in a dem^ogue 

activity, that forms a party. If such 
be the principles adopted, the Church 
of England is immediately ruined as 
to its pre-eminence. Its political con- 
sequence is entirely supported by its 
men of profane learning, for upon 
knowledge only depends national su- 
periority*. 

Learning and high education keep 
enemies in awe; and knowledge, meek- 
ness, and philanthropy, want no stage- 
trick to support them. 

Woe be to the day when the Church 
of England rejects profane learning. 
Woe be to the State, when mere Friars 
and Monks have the ascendancy, and 


why the whole extract following, an 
hyperbolical Johnsonism, as applicable 
to the Man in the Moon, as it is to 
the Laureat of the Court of Augustus. 

The writings of Horace are familiar to 
us from our earliest boyhood. They carry 
with them attractions, which are felt in 
every period of life, and almfist every rank 
of society. They charm alike by the har- 
mony of numbers, and the purity of the 
diction. They exhilarate the gay, and in- 
terest the serious. Professing neither the 
precision of analysis, nor the copiousness of 
system, they have advantages which, among 
the ordinary classes of writers, analysis and 
system rarely attain. They exliit)it human 
imperfections as they really arc, and human 
excellence as it practically ought to be. 
They develope every principle of the virtuous 
ill morals, and describe every modification 
of the decorous in manners. They please 
without the glare of ornam^t, and they In- 
struct without the formality of precept. 
They are the produce of a mind enlightened 
by study, invigorated by observation ; com- 
prehensive, but not visionary ; delicate, but 
not fastidious ; too sagacious to be warped 
by prejudice, and too generous to be cramjicfl 
by suspicion ; they are distinguished by lan- 
guage adapted to the sentiment, and by 
effort proportioned to the occasion ; they 
contain elegance without affectation, gran- 
deur without bombast, satire without bufi 
foonery, and philosophy without jargon.' 
P. 836’. 

Here is literally mere double, double, 
'toil and trouble, an clephaiil playing 
with pieces of looking-glass for grotio- 
work ; and here was the failure of Parr. 
We will not say that here was Hercules 
in petticoats, the jest and plaything of 
Omphale; but there was Hercules 
tfiHing with the Muses, indulging their 
feminine whims, and a Hero working 
shewn patterns in gauze. 

We shall now come to the Waitings 
of Parr, as displayed in this work. 
Sermons allow hut little scope for ge- 
nius. In strict criticism, they are ex- 
planations of Holy Writ. They are 
charges of Judges, and a Judge nous 
not meddle with imagination. 

Parr was, in fact, a profane scholar; 
and here (in colloquial phraseology) 
lies the rub. The present work, and 
hundreds of others contemporaiy with 
it, wish to introduce the low taste, the 
defective reason, and other pernicious 
nostrums of sectaries, hostile to know- 
ledge, with no other motive than that 




it has no advocates capable of coping 
with its enemies. The iiaiional feel- 
ing, the Jtule Britannia, is lost in 
private contentions about trash ; about 
Wesley and Whitfield, the big-endians 
and , little-endians of Gulliver. All 
these things are favourable to demo- 
cratic principles, to those of our An* 
thor, who does not recollect that W higt 
are not in office, because their prin- 
ciples and modes of action are irrrecon- 
cifeable with office, however honour- 
able and upright they may he, because 
the Sovereign cannot have confidence 
in them ; and because, where tolera- 
tion exists, an Established Church is 
dispensable to counteract political 
ickedness, a wickedness which a man 
mmits with incalculable mischief, 
wiihoiu danger to his private charac- 
ter. America will be quoted against 
us; but has not America, where [X)- 
pulailou has been concentrated, already 
sent to us for Bishops to prevent eter- 
nal electioneering factions about such 
persons as fanatics, and the ulier de- 
struction of peace and good neighbour- 
hood? A man* of sense always pre- 
fers a good single roar), to many cut 
across a common — an authorized re- 
feree, to every man's business nobody^s 
business. 

But to resume. Parr certainly comr 
raitted himself to a degree which hie 
Clerical brethren cannot vindicate. 
The consequences produced the work 
before us, a work which stigmatizes 
with bigotry every prudent Ecclesiastic 
of the Established Church w*ho does 

* The fiiahop of Bath's Sermon on th|t 
Notional Schools, proves this position in 
the most luminous manner. 
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not chiue to take his enemies for the 
arbiters of his principles and conduct, 
principles and conduct which (in the 
phraseology of Swift) a fool only will 
adopt. Here Parr certainly erred. He 
temporized upon qjuesttons of prin- 
ciple, and he sacrificed his dignity. 
He did it for popularity, for electioneer- 
ing purposes ; for. we believe him to 
be strictly veracious in the following 
vindication of his character: 

** In the purity of my conversation — in 
the regularity of my morals — in the diligent 
and conscientious discharge of my profes- 
sional duty — and in a ste^y attachment to 
the established retigioii of my country, I will 
not yield the palm of superiority to any 
clergyman now living.” P. 323 . 

Yet this was the man who refused 
to drink “ Church and King,'* with- 
out a circumlocutory, diffuse, uncalled 
for oration. Here lay his weakness, 
and God be praised, we have no other 
to lay to his charge. A scholar is a 
public good — a benefactor, who helps 
to build up national glory and supe- 
riority ; — a man of genius is like a 
brave soldier who leads others into 
action— and without intellectual supe- 
riority, under the complex rclalious of 
civilized life, England will no longer 
give laws to the Globe. 

But this grand object, in our Au- 
thor's view, is nothing at all, com-^ 
pared with the propagation of Un|*<' 
larianism, of the religion of Priestley; 
instead of tiiat of Christ. But has the 
public any w'ant of it? was there not 
a sufficiency of infidelity, perversion, 
and mistake for general use, before its 
^pearance? We are very sure that 
Parr, if alive, would be shocked at 
a biographer who placed his merits 
upon such a standard as patronage 
ot Unitarianisfii. In truth, he was 
only a man of mighty mind, and im- 
mense acquisitions, very much injured 
by bad judgment. Whoever has seen, 
as we have, his admirable imita- 
tion of Junius (an electioneering squib 
during a contest for Warwick), and 
'his strengthy muscular argumentative 
pamphlet, in reply to one attacking 
Sir Francis Bnroett, will feel that we 
do not eataggerate. His Preface to Bel- 
leiidenos (where tyith his usual error 
lie sacrificed ideas to words) is, though 
a cento of anachronical quotations, a 
master-piece of classical erudition ; and 
ras to hti private charactcrji; such in 
reajity was the afl'ection of those who 
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knew his worth and his benevolence, 
that (hey warmly praised him while 
he lived, and hallowed his memory 
when he died ; for let those who think 
otherwise, remember that there Were 
noble and heroic sentiments, the gran- 
deur of feeling and thinking appertain- 
ing to ancient Greece, in the heart and 
bosom of this surpassing scholar, which 
sordid habits cannot comprehend, no 
more than a worm can comprehend 
the actions of a man. 

Mr. Field is entitled to the merit of 
having made a good advocate’s state- 
ment, and an able one on his own 
side ; he has made all and every thing 
of the complaisance and kindness of 
Parr; but Parr was a lion who de- 
lighted to gorge himself with popula- 
rity whether it was good meat or car- 
rion; and he crouched to those who 
brought it to him, and (as in this book) 
made a show of him. Such acts, how- 
ever, cannot compose either the real 
natural history of the lion, or the bio- 
graphy of a Parr. 

Oil the whole Mr. Field has em- 
ployed his scanty materials to much 
advantage; but such abundant and 
invaluable stores of original docu- 
ments and correspondence have been 
placed by Dr. Parr s family in the hands 
of Dr. John Johnstone of Birming- 
ham, that from him the literary world 
/ore naturally expecting the work, by 
which the character and labours of 
Dr. Parr will at length be duly appre- 
ciated. These legitimate memoirs are, 
we understand, in considerable for- 
wardness at the press, and will very 
shortly be submitted to the public. 

We shall have occasion to touch 
again u))on the craft of the Unitarians, 
in our lleview of Mr. Le Geyfs pamph- 
let; and therefore we have only in 
conclusion to remark, that we nave 
spoken thus sharply, from horror of 
their doctrines, which we solemnly 
believe to be most pernicious. 


58 . The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, and of his Brothei- 
Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, with 
the Diary of Lord CXaieudouy from 1687 
to 1690 , life. Edited from the original 
Manuscripts, with Notes, by Samuel Wel- 
ler Singer, FJS.d, 4 to. Two ybbtmes. 

STATE papers have the character 
of the Sovereigns to whose reigns they 
refer. Those of Elizabeth arc highly 
distinguished by profound policy, and 
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these of James's reign only expose mis- 
rule, and office identifiecf with servi- 
tude. But of James every body has 
the same opinion, and we should have 
no satisfaction in saying more about 
him ; and though the letters before us 
are excellent studies, and good mate- 
rials for history, yet without copious 
illustrations we could not undertake 
the task of analysing the work satisfac- 
torily. We siiininarily acknowledge, 
in short, that it is perhaps the best 
known illustration of James’s neglect 
of real business, and the indirect ten- 
dency of his rule to destroy upright- 
ness and principle. W'e shall, there- 
fore, without the slightest disrespect 
to the great editorial merits of Mr. 
'Singer, decline meddling with the po- 
litical parts of this work, and only make 
amusing extracts. The first we shall 
give is an abstract of a tedious j-o-u-r- 
n-e-y; of travelling, like readins by 
persons who are only able to spell ; of 
the departure of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to Dublin, who may be said 
figuratively to have crawled some of 
the way, hopped some of the way, and 
walked some of the way, from Lon- 
don to Chester; and from thence 
reached Holyhead by a series of dis- 
tinct jumps. 

Lord Clarendon left town on the 
J()th of December, and finished the 
day’s journey at St. Alban’s ; ** there 
going out of town with him near two 
hundred coaches of all the great offi- 
cers and nobility.” On December the 
2 1st, we find him at Coventry, only 
jiinety-one miles from London, mak- 
ing eighteen miles the a\erage of each 
day’s journey. On December tfie 22d 
he arrived at Lichfield, through cir- 
cumstances thus explained, and which, 
taking Lichfield to be twenty-eight 
miles from Coventry, as we guess 
the distance, enabled him to make the 
extraordinary progress of four miles an 
hour. 

The ways hither were much better 
than the former parts of the journey, for 
we did not take coach till nine in the morn- 
ing, and we came hither by four iu the af- 
ternoon. About four miles from Coventry, 
my Lord Digby and his brother met us, and 
came with us to this town. About a mile 
from the town, the Mayor, his> brethren, 
the Dean and Prebends, and several other 
gentlemen, met me ; and indeed 1 have had 
.as much honour done me all the way, as 1 
believe was ever done to any.” i. 192. 

This custom of going out to meet 


great public functionaries is still re* 
tained in the Sheriffs of coontiet pro- 
ceeding \o meet the Judges^ His Lord- 
ship says, that he shall write every 
stage, but observes, “ Pen and ink arc 
very bad Acre,” i.e. in the ci/y of Lich- 
field. Of course we presume that they 
were very little in use, and that' there 
was little or no commercial travelling. 
The next stage of" the Earl was to 
Newport in Shropshire. He says, 

<< Ever since we have been five miles from 
Coventry, the ways have been extraordinary 
good; yesterday we travelled most upon 
Watling-street, an old Roman way. We 
came hither quickly after three in the after- 
noon, though we set not out from Lichfield 
till after nine, and it is near twenty miles.” 
P. 193. 

This speed means somewhat more 
than three miles an hour ; he then 
adds, that he shall lodge at night at 
Whitchurch, hut fifteen miles from 
Newport, and that the ways from the 
former place to Chester are so bad, 
that though the distance was only four- 
teen miles, it was a sufficient day’s 
journey. Reckoning the day at eight 
hours, this was not two miles an hour. 
His Lordship having arrived at C'hes- 
ter on Thursday, Dec. 24, i. e. con- 
sumed eight days in travelling 182 
miles, congratulates himself in having 
kept his time according to his calcula- 
tion, and thanks God for his wonderful 
prosperity, in not having had any 
coach in his company ovcriurn^ed, nor 
any of the tackle broken.” P. 1(^3. 

Just within the gates, upon a scaf- 
fold, the Mayor and his brethren stood 
in their formalities, and the Recorder 
made a speech to him. He was also 
entertained by the Corporation, us 
other Lord Lieutenants used to be. 
Welch miles are proverbially longhand 
narrow, and St. Asaph being distant 
twenty miles of them from Chester, 
his Lordship says he could have gone 
from London to Reading in the same 
time as this stage cost him. The con- 
venience of our old large houses, full 
of rooms, appears iu the following pa- 
ragraph : 

**Tbe Bishop here [St. Asaph’s] has 
a very good, convenient, though not a mag- 
nificent house, as you will believe, when 1 
tell you, besides us and our necessary ser- 
vants, he lodgeth Sir P. Rycaut and Mr. 
Keightley, and discomposeth none of his 
own family ; and there is in this city, as it 
is callecf, two very pretty inns, who have 
room for fifty horses.” P. 197^ 
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Tlie foarteen next miles to Con- 
Vfdj will take him* he says, five hours; 
ana then be relates an anecdote, which 
ibows that James’s projected restora- 
tion of Popery was talked of and 
known throughout the country; for 
Lord Tyrconnel visiting the Church of 
Whitechurch, and finding the win- 
dows broken, said to^the sexton, *^This 
church was in better order when you 
took it from us Catholics^ hut we shall 
have it shortly again, and then you 
shall pay for all'* P. 1 98 . 

It appears that the ferry boats at 
Bangor **were little round sea boats, 
which would only hold three horses at 
a time.** p. 203. Thus it seems that 
the ancient British coracle was then 
used, though of somewhat larger con- 
struction for conveying horses. 

To proceed. It seems that friends 
used to look out for wives for their 
neighbours' children ; and not three 
years ago, we icnow that an opulent 
termer wailed upon his landlord, and 
begged him to be so kind as to look 
out for wives for his three sons ; tidy 
bustling bodies, he said, with about a 
thousand a-piece.” The following pa- 
ragraph wilt show that this was only 
an archaism : 

Mr. Shaw mentioned to me lately in a 
letter. Sir John Bankes's daughter, with 
great advantage of portion. I sent to him 
to acquaint you with it ; there is objection 
enough to toe birth. When I came hitlier, 
my Lord Massareene was here, and as these 
people do love to ingratiate themselves with 
B new chief governor, he told me lie was 
confident he could help roe to a wife for wy 
son; her name is Mrs. Cabell, she lives in 
Devonshire, her father is dead, and she is 
worth, he says, SOOOl. per annum, besides 
money. 1 would be very glad to have him 
well married and settled, and 1 do leave it 
to ypu to think of for me, and to do what 
you tliink best." P. 356*. , 

The state of the Irish peasantry is 
thus described : 

<< It is lod to see the people, I mean the 
natives, such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, but will work never, but 
whed they are ready to starve ; and when 
they have got three or four days wages, will 
then walk about idly till that be gone ; and 
if they cannot then presently get into work, 
os petwps at that moment their next neigh- 
bour has nothing to employ them in, they 
atcal. Their women in the mean time do 
nothing, not to much as spin or knit, but 
have B COST, two or three, according to the 
.bigness of their ground, which fiiey milk, 
and upon (hat they live; and no sort of 


improvement made upon the ground. Their 
habitations (for they cannot be called 
lionses) are perfiset pig-sties, walls coat up 
and covered with straw and mud ; and out of 
one of these huts, of about ten or twelve 
foot square, shall you see five or six men 
and women bolt out as you [pass] by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so near 
Dublin (as 1 saw several upon the road), 
Lord what can It be further up in the coun-' 
try ?** P. 87.3. 

The great success of Popery in Ire- 
land is accounted for by the following 
fact : 

The ruinous state of the fabric of most 
churches is very melancholy ; very few ' of 
the Clergy reside on their cures, but em- 
ploy pitiful curates, which necessitates the 
people to look after a HomUh priest or non- 
conformist preacher ; and there are plenty of 
both. I find it is an ordinary thing here for 
a Minister to have five or six nr more cures 
of souls, and to get them supplied by those 
who will do it cheapest ; and by this means 
some hold five, six, nay, 900Z. per annum 
in ecclesiastical preferments, get tlicm all 
served for 150/. per annum, and not preach 
once a year themselves." P. 40R. 

It seems probable, from p. 415, that 
manufacturers who had made fortunes 
in Ireland in the linen trade, were in 
the habits of retiring to England ; and 
when, upon James’s project for restor- 
ing the Catholic relidon, a rumour 
was spread that the Irish would not 
leave a Protestant or an Englishman 
in the country, not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty people went in one 
week to Chester, and multitudes pre- 
ared from all parts of the kingdom to 
e gone, :is fast as they could get in 
their debts and dispose of their stocks. 
P. 464. 

They who advocate governmental 
pay to the Romish priests, may weigh 
well Lord Clarendon's opinion of such 
a measure. 

** You cannot Imagine bow little these 
men can bear prosperity ; whatever the King 
thinks fit out of bounty to allow them, they 
think it to be their due, as well as their 
merit ; and if all forms of business are not 
leaped over for their sake, and if things are 
not despatched sooner than is possible, they 
think themselves injured." i. 580, 

We shall conclude our present no- 
tice with observing, that certain noto- 
rious females were thus handsomely 
pensioned out of the Irish Post Office, 
— ** Duchess of Cleveland, 4,700/. 
Mrs. Gwynn, 1,500/.*’ 

f To be conlinued^J 
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S9. New Eiitim Stumi't AOunt. 

(Concluded Jromp, 148J^ 

WE commence here with the fourth 
volume. 

In p. 4, a note is given, from which 
it appears likely that the famous Belvi- 
dere Apollo is an improved eo^ of the 
brazen Apollo Alexicacos of-Calamis, 
which stood at Bassae, where are re« 
mains of the temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius, or Alexicacos. 

The first object is the temple of 
Apollo Epicurius at Bassa;, a good 
specimen of the Grecian Doric. In 
tne interior of the Celia were attached 
columns of the Ionic of a very ancient 
character, together with a single insu- 
lated column of the Corinthian ; but, 
alas ! the valuable fragment of the Co- 
rinthian capital, the unique and singu- 
lar feature of this edifice, is not now to 
be found. 

Mr. Leverion Donaldson conceives 
that the ionic columns, as well as the 
Corinthian one, were subsequent ad- 
ditions to the temple of a more recent 
mra. He makes the following useful 
remark concerning Vitruvius. 

<< There is, I believe, so example in an- 
cient architecture which perfectly coincides 

with the rules laid down by Vitruvius In 

my examination of the edifices of the an- 
cients, as compared with the rules of Vitru- 
vius, it appeared that reliance could only he 
placed on his authority, when he quotes more 
ancient authors, or names the examples on 
which he founds his principles i in other 
eases, the propriety of many of his precepts 
may he justly questioned” P. 1 0. 

There is an imperfection in the Do- 
ric capitals of this temple. The Aba- 
cus does not sufficiently project to give 
that striking effect, and boldness of 
character to the Echinus, which is 
seen in the Theseum. The Ionic ca- 
pitals (see pi. 8), and the imperfect re- 
mains of trie Corinthian, are very cu- 
rious. 

The reason why the Greeks painted 
their mouldings is thus given : 

** It iD^ be remarked, as a general rule, 
that the ureeks admitted very little sculp- 
tured ornament on the mouldings of the 
aoffites and interior, justly considering that 
the effect gained by decided colour, when the 
part from position was in shadow, was much 
more effective tlian any variety resulting 
from ornament in real relief. The eggs 
and darts of the capitals of the antee of the 


Parthenon are in very low reliofr and have 
evident signs of having been, painted/* P. 18« 

The best possible effect known to 
us of painteci colnmns and ornaments 
is in the Theatres ; but how bid aqd 
discordant an effect such a practice may 
have, is to be seen in the gilded capi- 
tals of pilasters in the choir of St. 
Paul’s. There is no kind of harmony 
with the architecture or material, nor 
do we conceive that colouring blue or 
red the mane and tail of a fine horse, 
would be any other than so far spoil- 
ing his appearance as to make him have 
a ridiculous look. Painting of archi- 
tecture may do very well upon plain 
annels or canvas, as it does in a scene^ 
ut where the thing itself actually 
exists, to colour it is only to make it 
tawdry and unnatural. 

Before concluding the sulnect of 
Greek Doric Temples, we will risk a 
remark, that accompanied with a suit- 
able peribolus, they would make capi- 
tal town halls for the centre of market 
places. 

The plates respecting the towers and 
walls of Messene are most instructive, 
as to the military architecture of the 
Greeks. The walls are most perfect 
examples of the later aeras succeeding 
the first Cyclopean ; but first, we shall 
notice the difference between the paved 
roads of the Greeks and Romans. 

« Immediately on quitting the gates, the 
road descends on a rapidly inclined plane to- 
wards the city, and is composed of oblong 
blocks of stone, in which respect it differs 
from the paved roads of the Romans, which 
were formed of polygonal blocks of immense 
thickness, having the interstices at the an- 
gles filled with flints, and in some in- 
stances, as at Pompeii, with wedges of iron 
and granite, and having on an horizontal 
plane the same appearance as the vertical 
face of a ^clopean wall. It would appear 
that the Greek paved roads were on the 
contrary in general constructed of oblong 
blocks of stone.” P. S3. 

The towen at Messene are enf;raved 
in vol. II. parts 3, 4, 5, plate ii. and 
are curious. One resemnles a broad 
house of only two stories, with a plat- 
form at top, and two square wipaowa 
to each story, those of the lower being 
splayed, as in castles, to allow of a 
^eater range for the arches between. 
There are no indications of a staircase, 
so that the upper floor was probably 
ascended by a ladder. There are nu- 
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merous scaffold holes between the up* 
per «nd lower story, which we think 
wa$ fou a wooden gallery or ..balcon]^. 
The battlements of the walls are simi- 
lar to oursv except, if we rightly under- 
stand the plate, the succession is not 
rectangular, but notched, i. e. lower 
in some places than in others. The 
roiind tower is formed of Cyclopean 
polygons. In the middle is a Gothic 
pointed arch window. The battle- 
tnents, which have very wide inter- 
stices, are formed of triangular prism- 
shap^ coping stones. But the most 
singular thing of all is a square tower, 
where the battlements are notco-eoual 
in height, but occasionally descend like 
a staircase. A tower near Argos is a 
truncated cone. Like one situation of 
our old British castles,' 


‘ ' << The position of this tower commands 
iTrom a great distance a view of the defile 
that led from the territories of Tegca and 
Mantinea to that of Argos. The peculiarity 
of the plan renders the lower chamber most 
dangerous of approach, and difficult of ac- 
cess to assailants. It appears most pro- 
bable that there was one, or perhaps more 
one other story above. This is one of 
the few ancient examples to he found of a 
wall, whose external face diverges from the 
perpendicular so rapidly towards the foun- 
dation ; a tower near the grove of Escula- 
. pius, and part of the citidel of Cliaeronea, 
nave a similar peculiarity of construction." 

P. 28. 


This tower reminds us much of 
Scotch duns. 

We are next introduced to the Trea- 
sury of Atreus at Mycenae. Goguet 
doubts the early date ascribed to this 
building by Pausanias, because he says 
that Homer, though he enumerates 
many tools, such as the axe with a 
dquble edge, plane, gimblels, the le- 
vel, and a rule for reg/ijating the tim- 
bers, never mentions a square, com- 
pass, or saw, and that here is a perfec- 
tion of construction which implies a 
period when such tools were known. 
We do not see the force of this argu- 
ment, because large modern buildings 
have been erected without the use of 
any one of these tools. It appears 
clear that the vaulted form in Egypt 
was restricted to sepulchral chambers. 
The history of the arch is discussed in 
^p. C9, and Mr. Donaldson thinks it 
improbable that the arch in its perfect 
principle of application, wag adopted 
in Greece before the* time oT Alexan- 


der or his succossms, and thence com- 
municated to the Romans. 

Without offering any opinion con- 
cerning the disput^ sera, we shall no- 
tice circumstances which seem to have 
escaped attention. The materials which 
a country affords has a great influence 
upon its architecture. Egypt was a 
country destitute of timbers, and arches 
formed of prelecting blocks could be 
made without a centre ; and such a 
dome form being known, it might he 
no extraordinary flight of genius for 
an architect to discover that in a coun- 
try where stones were small, and wood 
easily procured, that he could jam to- 
gether small stones by means of a cen- 
tre (a timber frame) to support them, 
so that when they were keyed (as the 
masons call it), tney would form a so- 
lid arch. It appears from the gate of 
Rhyniassa, engraved by Mr. Hughes, 
that (under correctness of the drawing) 
the arch of modern construction is co- 
eval at least with Cyclopean polygons. 
We doubt, however, whether arches 
formed of small stones held together 
by cement, was not an intervening in- 
vention to that of the stone wedge 
form, for Denon found arches of this 
construction by cement in Sicily. At 
all events, the centering must have 
been devised before the arch, and 
really we do not see any thing very 
remarkable in finding out that wedges 
might be jammed together in the bow 
form and keyed, because what is dif- 
' ficult to invent is in general diflkult 
to construct ; and a common ignorant 
mason turns an arch without the least 
hardship, but an ignorant man can- 
not make a steam engine. If the nrcli 
had been deemed a very ingenious thing, 
we think that its inventor would have 
been recorded ; but in truth it may be 
seen in natural quarries of small stones, 
where holes have been made by the 
pick-axe, and a vaulted roof formed by 
the mere stones and earth. If the ex- 
cavation had been made in a horizon- 
tal line, the earth would have fallen 
in, but being made in a cupola form; 
the roof supports itself. 

To revert to the Treasury of Atreus. 
— W’c have in pi. v. a restoration of 
it; and certainly we see in the orna- 
ments found a great assimilation to 
those of Persepolis and Egypt (p. 29) ; 
for the distinctions of the styles of the 
two countries may imply only species 
of a genus. 

We are next introduced to an elabo- 
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rate dissertation by Mr. Donaldson, 
concerning that very difficult subject, 
the Greek theatre. He says that tra- 
vellers are mistaken in supposing that 
there was a design of consulting an ex- 
tensive prospect in the situation of 
them (thougn the slope of a hill was 
preferred), because the height of the 
wall of the scena would preclude the 
view of any object beyond the area of 
the wall itself. We shall endeavour to 
g;ivc some notion of the stage part, if 
It may be so called, from Mr. Donald- 
son's diagram ; for the audience part 
every body understands, viz. that it 
was a large horse-shoe shaped side of 
a hill, cut out into rows of seats, one 
above another. The pit of the mo- 
derns formed a part of the stage. To 
what the konistra was devoted is not 
known. The orchestra was the ^) 0 t 
on which the chorus danced. The 
thumele was the altar in the midst of 
the orchestra. The climacteres were 
steps or staircases. The logeion was the 
platform or stage, upon which the act- 
ors performed. As to the skene (from 
crxfivt), umbraculum, because, says the 
scholiast on Horace, the first dramas 
were performed under branches of 
trees) and its compartments, we shall 
give Mr. Donaldson's account in his 
own words : 

<<Tlie tceae may be classed into three 
principal parts ; the hyposeme. [IvotrKnnoy^ 
was the stage on which the principal per- 
formers or scenici only recited ,* to this stage 
there was an access from the thymele, by 
means of stairs, called xX(juiarxTY)pE$. At 
the time of the general assemblies of the 
citixens upon public affairs, the Ajgeion was 
occupied by the orators. The scene itself 
was we wall exhibiting the tragic, comic, or 
satiric decorations. The parasccnia [^cc§x^ 
crxtiyia^ was the inclosure behind, and on 
each side of the scene, appropriated to the 
convenience of the actors, when retired 
from the stage, with magazines fur the pre- 
servation of the scenic property, and to 
which were attached the porticos, where the 
choragists arranged the processions of the 
chorus. 

“ The hyposcenium was composed of the 
logeitm and proscenium [an open place in 
front of the scene, by us called the stage, 
by the Romans, pul^tum'\, the elevation of 
which towards the audience was adorned 
with enrichments of columns, niches, and 
statues. In most theatres the logeion or 
stage was of wood, though sometimes form- 
ed of blocks of marble. Under it, as with 
us, there were various machines employed to 
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produce thunder and other lounds oalcu*- 
fated to heighten the effect and interest of 
the dramsi snd from it the ancients drew up 
an xv?ixi» (sic) or veptTirourfAXTa (sic), 
curtain, to the awning or roof which was 
Over the stage ; and thus hid from the au- 
dience the changes taking place on the 
scene and the stage between the acts, dur- 
ing which interval the dancers engage the 
attention of the spectators on the thymelfe." 

The restricted diameter of the orches- 
tra in the Theatre of the Grove of Escula- 
plus, near Epidaurus, in the one near Joan- 
nina, and in that of Syracuse, gives the 
hogeion a very slight depth ; but this it to bo 
accounted for by the general feelings of the 
Greeks, who, unacquainted with the magi- 
cal powers of deception possessed by me 
art of perspective, seldom employed other 
than the simple effects which pervade all 
their productions.in the imitative arts ; and 
indeed the very circumstances of their hav- 
ing only two or three actors on the stage at 
once, did away with the necessity of greater 
depth to the logeion, wliich it acquired un- 
der the Romans, when they had introduced 
the Thymelic chorus upon the pulpitum of 
the scene. The principal feature of the 
Greek drama is recitation, rather than ac- 
tion ; very seldom do the performers cross 
each other on the stage ; and it appears 
probable that tliey hardly quitted the spot 
they occupied at the commencement of their 
declamation ; and thus the stage offered to 
the spectators the appearance of a baa-re- 
lief.*’ 

We do not extract the accounts of 
the Scena, because it appeors to us to 
vary little or nothing from the Roman 
plan. Indeed Mr. Donaldson infers 
(p. 42), from the silence of Vitruvius, 
tnat the Romans adopted the Greek 
plan. We shall iberefore endeavour 
to give an idea perfectly intelligible to 
the moderns of a Greek theatre, di- 
vested of professional technicalities, be- 
ginning with the audience part. This^ 
audience part was an enormous semi- 
circle, rising ir> steps or rather stairs of 
seats (instead of galleries), and distinct 
floors, as in modern theatres. The 
lower tier, for there were three, were 
occupied by the higher ranks. There 
was no pit. It formed a part of the 
stage, in this pit were divisions, as- 
cended by steps (climacteres), znd in 
the middle of the pit or semicircle an 
altar (thymele). Except (hat the 
horse-shoe is at Astley’s and the Cir- 
cus a complete circle, the idea of the 
Greek Theatre is tolerably well, though 
not precisely represented. It is well 
known lhat at these equestrian ainphi- 
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theatres there is a,circle in front of the 
stage. This area among the Greeks 
was of a horse-shoe form, and was oc* 
cupied by the chorus or a party of 
dancers and singers, as at the opera, 
who, between the acts, sang and 
danced around the altar. The music, 
if our conceptions are correct, was 
placed on the sides, horizontally (we 
diffidently presume) to the audience, in 
pews or boxes; but at Pompeii, the mo- 
dern sunk music pew does appear, and 
also at Herculaneum, with the excen- 
tion, that it is partitioned by steps macle 
across it to the stage. Beninci the or- 
ehestra, i. e. the pit, was the stage, 
upon which was raised a platform 
(lo^eion) where the actors performed. 
This stage was very shallow, and in- 
stead of the drop-scene of canvas, was 
a regular front of a house, in stone, 
permanent, like the front of a gentle- 
man’s seat, with three large door- ways; 
the actors not walking (as now) through 
solid walls without doors, but through 
these apertures, us other people do. 

The middle door of the three en- 
trances (the Greek or the 

Roman valves regies) was confined to 
the principal actor, the TrpftiTOtyovterro;. 
Through the right door entered the 
isvr^ayuvicrroi, or second actor; through 
the left the inferior players, called rpt- 
retyuHTToi^ As to the account of these 
doors being parts of different sorts of 
buildings, one a palace, the other a 
private house, ancl the third a ruined 
temple, a prison, or mere opening, 
the Theatre at Herculaneum (the 
best specimen known) has no such 
character ; it is, with the exception of 
the door-ways, a consistent whole; 
the front of a handsome house, the 
centre being a hemicircle or recess ; 
and the dead wall of the whole relieved 
by windows, pilasters, saatues in niches, 
cornices, friezes, mouldings, and other 
usual architectural embellishments. — 
But this house was sometimes wholly 
covered by ductile scenes. The back 
scene was drawn up, not let down, and 
was painted with whole length figures 
or statues. The following lines of 
Ovid shov^ this : 

ti Sic ubi tolluntur festis aulasa thestris; 
Suigere sigiia 10101119 primumque ostendere 

VUltUJD, 

Caters psulotiiDf placldoqoe edacta tenore 
Tots patent, imoque^pedes in margine po- 

nunt.*' ^ 

Thus they must have been lifted up. 


for otherwise th6 feet would have ap- 
peared first*; and perhaps the'^tollunt 
aulsca Britanni" may in reality allude 
to similar figures. These figures were 
not, however, painted, but worked, as 
in tapestry. As to the or tri- 

eonal scenes turning upon a prismatic 
frame, and used for covering the stage 
or side doors, called by Mr. Donald- 
son the sho^ot, we have carefully read 
the passage of Vitruvius, and the com- 
ments of various moderns, concerning 
them ; of the construction we have no 
certain idea, only that they were in- 
tended for side scenes, and that they 
were placed over the side doors or 
tlooioi. If so, we cannot understand 
them, unless the three several subjects 
were wound not upon a roller, but 
upon a prism fixed horizontally, and 
turning oy a handle upon the top of 
the stage ; and that each distinct scene 
being affixed to its own side of the 
prism, the proper face of the prism 
was turned accordingly, and the scene 
(furled up before, like the sail of a 
ship) let down as required; and that 
such was the occasion why the prism- 
atic form was adopted ; for if the prism 
was perpendicular, it would have oc- 
cupied too much room, and could not 
have been above the doors. 

The parasceniiim consisted of rooms, 
as in a house, for the convenience of 
the actors; and behind it was a por- 
ticus or piazza for promenades, open- 
ing upon gardens, planted with flower- 
ing and odoriferous shrubs. 

Here we must take our leave of this 
truly excellent work. It is in fact 
Stuart’s superb and valuable Athens, 
aided and embellished with the mo- 
dern improvements and discoveries of 
the best artists and travellers. We 
have not discovered a single trashy or 
waste line ; and the research exhibited 
is not surpassed by the most learned 
dissertations which we have ever read ; 
and it is a hundred times more valua- 
ble, because the subject being archi- 
tectural, and the authors professional 
men, errors are avoided, technicali- 
ties explained, and latencies developed, 
in which mere scholars must fail ; and 


* ** Thus when the curtains are lifted up in 
the festive theatres* the statues are wont to 
rise, and first to show the face, the other 
parts by degrees, and the whole, devebpod 
by a alow process, appear, and place their 
feet in the lowest margin.” L. m.Metam. 
de Cadrao. 
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we have only to pray that our scienti- 
fic architects may be in their works 
what they are in their books. 

■ ♦ — 

60. Review qf the Progress of Religious Opi- 
nions during the \Olh Century. By J. 
C. L. de Sisroondiy Author of **-L'His- 
toire dcs Rdpuhliqves Jtaliennes, Sfc. 
Translated from the French hy T. B. R. 
8vo. pp. 79. Treuttel and Wilrtz. 

THE reputation of M. Sismondi is 
too well established not to demand a 
notice of any thing that comes from 
his pen, and when we have said that 
this pamphlet displays his usual inqui- 
sitive spirit, with his drawling style^ 
we shall ha\e said enough to convince 
our readers of itst genuineness. But 
the subject which he has chosen, and 
his manner of treating it, demand a 
more particular examination. 

The talent of M. Sisuiondi lies ra- 
ther in analysis than description, as 
his Literary History of the South of 
Europe fully testifies. He can exa- 
mine causes, and state results with the 
hand of a master, but his love for in- 
quiry is sure to lead him into useless 
particularities, and to render his pro- 
ductions heavy and dry. Hence, while 
every good library possesses his works, 
they are seldom read, or honestly fi- 
nisned by those who begin them. Per- 
haps his “ View of the Tuscan Agri- 
culture” was the happiest choice of a 
subject that he has ever made. 

The school to which our author be- 
longs, with regard to religion, is pe- 
culiarly French, and their favourite 
idea is *‘the identity of religious feel- 
ing,’' an idea which regards all kinds 
of worship us merely difl’erent sorts of 
adoration, which vary only outwardly 
in the mode of representing the Deity. 
" It seems to be universally acknow- 
ledged that all religions are true, so 
far as they are so many different lan- 
guages in which the feeble creature 
expresses its respect, its gratitude, and 
its love, for the great Creator.” This 
notion is avowedly taken from a work 
of M. Benjamin Constant, who does 
not perceive that religion in all on- 
christianized countries is merely a relic 
of primaeval revelation, retained out 
of an impression of terror, and even 
against the will. There is something 
of ingratitude in the theory itself ; for 
while these writers maintain the exist- 
ence of this identity, and argue that 
religion is a part of our nature, let us 


ask, from whence did they derive their 
own knowledge of it ? Surely not 
from unassisted nature, hut from books, 
and the instruction of their parents and 
tutors, whose knowledge may in turn 
be traced through successive genera- 
tions to the labours of St. Munin and 
Venantius Fortunatus, and from them 
to Irenseus and the Apostles. And 
now, being indebted to Ciiristianity 
for all they know about religion, they 
reject what tbey do not wish to retain, 
and profess to have derived the rest 
from nature. Till the experiment of 
Psammetichus has been applied to re- 
ligion, we shall deny the existence of 
any natural creed at all, and class its 
supporters with the dishonest architect 
of the Alexandrian Pharos. 

Neither is it true that respect, gra- 
titude, and love for /the Creator,*' 
exist in the bosom of man. They ure 
implanted by revelation alone, and in 
proportion as the several revelations 
(real or pretended) are gross or sub- 
lime, these feelings are faint or warm. 
They cannot all be true; aiul what- 
ever we may think of the ignorant sa- 
vage, no enlightened man cun hesitate 
with security in its choice of the one 
to be followed. Here we come to an- 
other question,-— which has the greatest 
claims on mankind ? Assureclly that 
which makes the greatest discoveries; 
for no other is worthy of its alleged 
Author. WhalexTr makes the largest 
disclosures of corruption in man, and 
at the same time offers him the best 
prospects, is most consistent with the 
relative situation of the Creator and 
the creature. Such is Christianity, 
and every thing else that pretends to 
the name of a revelation is mere 
f^uackery, neither radical in its opera- 
tions, or sovereign in its cure. Yet 
we are told that/** from the consider- 
ation of the human faculties, man rose 
to the contemplation of the divine.” 
We deny the position to be true in any 
one instance, and ask the author whe- 
ther this was really the process in his 
own mind, or whether his creed is not 
a^ simple shred of Christianity, suffi- 
cient to blind and amuse mankind, 
but not worth the labours of the mis- 
sionary abroad, and scarcely of the 
preacher at home. 

The moral state of the world is a 
sufficient refutation of this opinion; 
What has^vilized Europe ? 'The dif- 
fusion of Christianity. Then suppose 
that we are ** to respect the belief of 
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aibcr men/* for, ** however barbarous 
h may be, with whatever errors it may 
be enveloped, it is worship offered to 
the Deity, who will accept it under 
whatever name it is presented to him.*' 
Missions then are at an end. The 
most sanguinary rites are to continue, 
because they arc addressed to the Deity; 
creeds that are incapable of ameliorau 
ing the heart, are to be undisturbed, 
for the same reason ; and, above all, 
fanatical idolaters must be suffered to 
wage religious war with each other, 
wimout the interference of a third and 
more enlightened nation. These are 
consequences to which M. Sismondi's 
theory leads, hut we will do him the 
justice to suppose that his reflections 
have not been carried so far, and that 
he does not consider all religions to be 

equally true, and that choice is in- 
different.’* 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
very harsh to assert that our author 
does not comprehend Christianity ; for 
his arguments are invariably drawn 
from aberrations and exceptions ; and 
he shuts himself out from the truth by 
condemning religion as fanaticism ana 
hypocrisy, wherever he finds it ascend- 
ant and permanent. His remarks on 
the conduct of the French Clergy since 
the Restoration are written in the spi- 
rit of a political opponent ; “ from the 
hosom (he says) of the very people 
which had recalled them, wliicn had 
brought them back to the altar, a voice 
has risen to answer them ; this is not 
the religion the return of which we 
wished for” Now what is this but to 
say, you bring us alteratives, and we 
prefer sedatives? What would M. 
8ismondi think of a critic who should 
say of his other works, these are not 
the sort of histories which the public 
demands. It is true<'ihat the present 
race of the French Clergy are men of 
narrow minds, but that is the fault of 
their colleges ; they have in truth no 
ideatif preaching to such a nation as 
the French, or they forget that the 
same discretion which must be used in 
attempting the conversion of an indi- 
vidual, and the same use which must 
be made of his predominant feelings, 
is also necessary in addressing a whole 
people, and especially a people whose 
minds have been desecrated tor a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Our authors objections yy the Pro- 
testant Missionaries in difl'erent parts 
of the world, are very futile. They 


may not be biblical scholars, but eru* 
dition is apt to extinguish zeal, by lead- 
ing the energies into another direction. 
The fable tells us that there is nothing 
like leather in a shoemaker's opinion. 
M. Sismondi, who is steeped in litera- 
ture, has no idea beyond that of learn- 
ing; and his example is an additional 
proof that erudition may exist without 
real liberality, or that a scholar is not 
necessarily a man of enlightened mind. 

M. Sismondi eulogises the conduct 
of the Rhenish churches, who have 
abolished all creeds. Now, a creed is 
merely a summary of scriptural doc- 
trines, and they might as well ex- 

S ungc the tables of contents from their 
libles. Both may be badly composed, 
but that is no argument against their 
use. We rather see in this event a spi- 
rit of indifference, by which the priest- 
hood are enabled to connive at each 
other's supineuess or heterodoxy. The 
same order of things is approaching in 
Switzerland ; the reciprocal tolerance 
of the Genevese pastors looks well in 
the pages of this pamphlet, and there 
only ; for this seeming liberality is only 
the hectic bloom which covers inter- 
nal decay. Did M. Sismondi make it 
a point of conscience to conceal the 
circumstance, that the church of Lau- 
sanne has formally protested against 
the tenets of Geneva, as leading directly 
to Socinianism ? Or has he forgotten 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
omitted altogether in the new Gene- 
vese catechism? Nothing can wear n 
more melancholy appearance than the 
ordinance of May 3, 1817, by which 
the discussion of controverted subjects 
in the pulpits is forbidden, and (what 
M. Sismondi omits to say) by which 
the exaction from all candidates for 
orders of a promise of not preaching 
them, was resolved. 

This pamphlet is written in so de- 
sultory a style, that our remarks must 
necessarily have contracted the same 
character. As far as regards the sub- 
ject, it is incomplete, which defect 
will excuse us from entering into it at 
greater length. Its merits will be ex- 
tolled by pariizans and admirers, but 
the only one we can justly mention is 
the information which we have gkan*^ 
ed from it. Some parts of it have 
raised alternate smiles of commisera- 
tion and contempt. 

61 . A Treatise on the Law and Practice oj 
Demurrer. With nn Jnlrffdueiwn to the 
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Nature and Forms of Pleadings. To which 
is addedi a Selection of Precedents, 'fly 
George Barclay Mansel, Esq. of the Mid-* 
die Tem^e, Special Pleader, Svo. pp, cxU. 
418. BeDDing. 

OUR general resolution not to en- 
ter minutely into subjects which are 
purely professional^ need not be broken 
in upon, with regard to this volume, 
which treats of one of the most intri- 
cate branches of the law. That very 
reason, however, induces us to notice 
it, as it supplies a material lacuna in 
the student’s library, and is executed 
with considerable care. 

The author [we quote the Preface] was 
induced to undertake this volume from a 
sense that a treatise furnishing a general and 
competent outline of that part of pleading 
which is the immediate subject of this work, 
had been hitherto wanting. The existing 
references arc at least so scattered and sepa- 
rated in other books, as to become a source 
of great labour, and difficulty of research. 
Under the impression that such difficulties 
may be in some degree removed, the labours 
of the author have been directed ; and he 
presumes that the following pages may prove 
an acceptable addition to the libraries of his 
younger brethren.” 

The Introduclion is copious, yet 
compendious, and will enable the stu- 
dent to trace pleading throu^ all its 
details. The Chronological Table of 
Statutes connected with the subject 
will be found valuable, especially to 
the historical inquirer. The design of 
the work itself is best expressed in the 
title, in which the author has not 
exaggerated his performance. A labo- 
rious Index, together with a collection 
of precedents, concludes the volume. 

** That these sheets are free from Inaccura- 
cies, the author dares not hope ; but if any 
be discovered, they may partly be attri- 
buted to professional application, which 
leaves but little time for the limce labor of 
alterations and corrections. If it be asked, 
why attempt a work of reference without 
leisure to perfect it } The author readily 
answers, that books on practical subjects 
can only be undertaken by those who have 
experienced the want of them, in labours 
which allow but a small portion of time to- 
wards remedying the defects.” 

We think this argument just, and 
we hope that the publication of a 
second edition will afllbrd us an op- 
portunity of repeating our wishes for 
the success of this volume. If indus- 
try be a criterion of merit, we venture 
to predict that Mr. Mansel will become 
an ornament to his profession. 


Law of Dmurttr. Sif 

We could not help imilmg it dii 
motto, which is not hlown vfon^ as 
Addison texpresses it; indeed it aervet 
as an introductory sentence to^ the 
work. 

<< Quod justum est, petlto, vel quod vMee- 
tur honeitum ; 

Nam Btultum petere est, quod posilt Jufe 
negari.’^ 

The apposite language of Dionysius 
Cato will cause many a fruitless starch 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary; the con- 
jectures of Erasmus upon this author 
may be seen in the elegant collection 
of Carmina Ethica by M. Renouard. 

63. The System of Country Banks defendedt 
dCc. By the Rev. R. Crutwell, Rector 
Spexhall, Suffolk. Bvo, pp. 30, 

Mr. CRUTWELL, in a pamphlet 
of great warmth*, lays down only one 
position, viz. the re-enactment of the 
Bank Restriction Bill (i. e. legitimation 
of a bastard), and dissolution of any 
future matrimony between specie and 
paper. He grounds his position upon 
the postulate, that a paper currency it 
necessarily, under any circumstances, 
a depreciated currency, which has an 
inevitable tendency to create artificial 
prices. We have often so heard and 
read ; but do not believe that the opi- 
nion is correct, as long as paner re- 
tains its exchangeable value ; (or con- 
ceding the fact, now is it that in Scot- 
land, where paper is almost if not 
wholly the circulating medium, that 
prices there are not higher than 
in England. The reason is, as we 
think, that the paper has not lost its 
exchangeable value ; for if it had, it 
would of course be only of the worth 
it bore after a discount, if a pound 
note will purchase as many commodi- 
ties as a sovereign or twenty shillings, 
then the ineref distinction in the article 
of one being paper, the other metal, 
cannot, in se, elevate prices. It seems 
to us that there has been a great blun- 
der in the discussions concerning the 
currency, viz. an identification of the 
same action to the deterioration of me- 
tallic coins and a paper currency, 
whereas that action is dissimilar. A 

K currency is neither more nor 
lan an expedient to avoid paying 
ready money ; and if the holder con- 
ceives that he can have ready money 

* W8 are astemished at the egotisms in 
page V. &c. 
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IbHt upon demand, he by courtesy ne- 
gociates .it as such, and payees have 
the same ideas, and exercise the same 
courtesy. But deterioration of the 
coin (a quack medicine only in fi- 
nance) is quite different,— here is an 
open bare-faced compulsion to take 
the* value of one shilling for that of 
two; the result of which deterioration 
is, that the vendor of commodities 
raises his prices in the same artificial 
ratio as the Government has done its 
coins*. But an excess of paper cur- 
rency only stimulates over-production, 
both of commodities and of itself, till 
one produces a glut and fall of prices, 
and the other can in consequence no 
longer command an adequate return 
in specie; on the contrary, deteriorated 
coin, by unnatural price, diminishes 
consumption, and of course produc- 
tion. We conceive that in a country 
where there is enormous trade, real 
capital cannot exist adequate to the 
business, and that this defect is sup- 
plied by a paper representative, and 
that the portion of currency requisite 
for supporting this paper representa- 
tive, is in the main supplied from the 
savings of principals of people not in 
trade, funaholders, and others, who 
only want an interest capable of fur- 
nishing an income or annuity, and 
from the quickness of transition. A. 
a gentleman, lodges 1000/. with B. a 
banker; C. borrows it, and pays inte- 
rest for trading with it, and makes ten 
per cent, by it. D. another tradesman, 
Dorrows it again, and makes another 
ten per cent, of it ; and so by circula- 
tion, accumulation, and succession of 
profits, the humble original sum of 
1000/. produces a compound interest 
of enormous increase. For let us take 
the currency at twenty-seven millions, 
and the public and parochial assess- 
ments at between fifty >and sixty mil- 
lions. How could people live as they 
do, if there were not comings in far 
exceeding even compound interest? But 
as we have only twenty-seven millions 
actual currency, we think it plain that 
the remaining expence is founded ei- 
ther upon virtual barter, or upon pro- 
mise to pay being equivalent to actual 
payment. Still tne grand argument is, 
that land rose to double its value 
through a depreciated currency. We 

* Mr. C. page 87» proposes raising the 
price of gold to bU an ounce, bjegovem- 
mentsl enactttieat 1 • !— Oh dear ! 


think this to be a nail which will bend 
under the hammer. The products of 
land were during the war in enormous 
demand ; and that demand we main- 
tain, with the obstinacy of a woman, 
caused the income of rents and the 
value of lands to increase far beyond 
their natural value ; and that the same 
consequences would have ensued, whe- 
ther there had been paper or not ; for 
sup|)ose a man necessitated to eat every 
day double his usual quantity of food, 
then by the demand fur exceeding the 
supply, prices would of course rise ac- 
cordingly; and in the year 18l6, when 
there was no restriction of paper issues, 
were they resorted to as a certain means 
of elevating prices, or could they have 
eflected it? No. Any attempt at spe- 
culating under plenty would be only 
making bad worse, viz. making prin- 
cipal pay the debts of income. 

But we must come to the point be- 
fore us. The country owes gratitude 
never to he repaid to the Bank of Eng- 
land. That alone had credit sufficient 
to give currency to paper, which com- 
manded the whole expences of the 
war, and without such an inestimable 
security Government could not in 
our opinion be supported: and, on 
the other hand, it is plain that if a 
manufacturer had an order of 1000/. 
to execute, and could not mortgage 
principal to the amount, he would, 
under the Branch Bank system, be un- 
able to obtain accomm^ation ; and 
then the result is, that the order must 
be given up to the capitalist, and mo- 
nopoly, cruel^, and oppression follow. 
But Country Bankers clo accommodate 
their neighbours. They produce cheap- 
ness by competition, and they give 
every honest and industrious man a 
fair chance, and thus increase the ca- 
pital of the country, without infring- 
ing the freedom of the people. We 
are warm friends to Government, but 
we think honestly that they have no 
legal right under an English Constitu- 
tion, to say who shall lend, or who 
shall borrow, who shall give his word 
for payment of money, or who shall 
not; for the fact is, that Country 
Bankers do not coin money: they 
only promise to pay certain sums ; and 
the utmost right of Government ex- 
tends no further than to say, that they 
(the Government) will not receive 
such promises to pay, as payment. If 
they insist that I shall not take my 
neighbour’s word for payment of 10/. 
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the Bank of England paper is only a 
promise to pay, and they nave as much 
right to insist upon my taking that 
paper in preference, as to insist upon 
my marrying a wife of their choosing. 
But the institution of Branch Banks 
would throw that capital, now dis- 
ersed among Country Bankers, like 
onas into the whale’s belly, into the 
vast stomach of the Bank of England, 
and then it could disgorge ten mil- 
lions, instead of five, to serve Govern- 
ment. But is this sound argument? 
Do not Country Bankers in general vest 
their proceeds in Government securi- 
ties ? Do not their customers engage 
in loans, and throw more bidders into 
the market ? Does not such a compe- 
tition destroy a miserable dependence 
of Government upon capitalists and 
extortioners, who could easily con- 
spire, and subject Government to their 
own terms. By what authority does 
Government say that one man shall 
trade in money, and another not ? Let 
IIS now hear Mr. Crutwcll, in the 
pamphlet before us : 

« To tbiok of superseding the practice of 

* Country Banking,' by substituting * Branch- 
banks' from the Bank of England in their 
stead, besides being an iniquitously innovat- 
ing infringement upon the already < legal* 
rights of Country Bankers generally f is what 
every rational individual throughout the 
whole country ought instantly to lift his 
voice against; being likely, moreover, to 
create a most dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional engine of arbitrary power, so enor- 
mously great and liable to abuse in the 
hands of a weak or wicked Ministry tn Ju^ 
hire (for 1 would apply neither of these epi- 
thets to any one of our pre^en^ public men), 
as might easily destroy the nation's best 

* liberties,' together with the personal pro- 
perties and independence of every private in- 
dividual." P. 80. 

We say no more here, because the 
subject will come before us again, un- 
der Mr. Burgess's Memorial. 


63. Mr, Stacey Grimaldi's Origines Genea^ 
logicee, 

' (Continued from p, 40.) 

MR. GRIMALDI, speaking of the 
celebrated Monasticon, observes, 

** Such credit hath it received from the 
integrity of the authors or collectors thereof 
(Roger Dodsworth and Sir William Dug- 
dale), that it is credibly stated to have been 
admitted as a circuimstantial evidence in the 
Courts of Westminster, when the records 


there transcribed, could not, upon diligent 
search, batotherwise recovered." P. IB. 

No men more sincerely reSMct the 
memories of Dodsworth and Dugdale, 
than ourselves, and to say any thing 
which detracts from their reputation, 
as much wounds our feelings as it 
would do to abuse public benefactors. 
Mistakes come under the humanum 
est errarct and neither of them were 
capable of doing any thing wrong 
from favour or bribery. But that Dug- 
dale has altered the text of an Abbey 
register to suit his own preconceived 
hypothesis, we peremptorily affirm, and 
therefore the public ought not to con- 
sider the Monasticon as evidence. In- 
deed, such an act, deliberately and 
coolly, as alteration of the text of an 
old cleed, is an unwarrantable infrinse- 
ment of the laws of evidence. We 
shall not give the particulars, because 
they affect a noble family; but the 
fact is, that Dugdale knowing a cer- 
tain member of that family to have 
held a high office under the crown, 
has altered the Christian name of a 
person in that family, who is said in 
the charter to have held the office al- 
luded to, because he (Sir William pug- 
dale) conceived, that only the one per- 
son whom he knew, did or could have 
held the same office, and therefore that 
the Monk had made an error. Now 
this could not have been the case, for 
the scribe evidently knew that there 
was a distinction, and uses the name 
which Dugdale intrudes in another 
charter next following, relative to a 
different transaction. The Christian 
name of the person in the first charter 
was known by Dugdale himself to be- 
long at least to a brother of the party 
whom he substitutes, nor is it at all im- 
probable, but that the person named in 
the register wa$ father of Dugdale’s 
intruder. At all events, according to 
the text, which he otherwise copies 
verbatim, he has made, from precon- 
ception or literaiy prdudice, two per- 
sons into one. We further recollect, 
in another instance, that upon com- 
paring the text of the Monasticon with 
the original, we did find it a variatioi^ 
from that original (we think that it 
was the Cotton MS., Cleopatra, c. iii. 
but cannot be positive). We beg to 
add, that there are numerous mistakes 
in the dates of records in Dodsworth’s 
CollectioBs, from haste or error. As 
to other writers, we could sl^w that 
in a valuation of Church livings, an 
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ioaCance occurs where in regard to two 
parishes generally held together, al- 
ihoivh they are distinctly valued in 
the King's books, the two sums have 
been massed into one, contrary to the 
record. We could mention abstracts 
in 4;alendars, where names are misno- 
mered, or facts stated, not to be found 
iu the body of the record ; or passages 
omiUedt which alter the sense given in 
the abstracts. These are matters which 
have occurred to us only in partial in- 
vestigations ; and therefore we can un- 
der no circumstances think printed 
copies of such ancient documents to 
be, strictly speaking, legal evidence; 
but we must be understood to allude 
only to printed copies or calendars. 

In p. 20 Mr. Grimaldi mentions 
the Chartw Antique in the Tower, and 
gives the note added to the conclusion 
of the Harleian abstracts (MSS. 84, 
83 ); viz. 

CompBratt fuerunt omnia ista tran- 
Bcripta ex Chartis Antiquis R. R. cum ipso 
autographo** 

From the word autographo,’* our 
readers might think that the charters 
in the Tower were originals ; but they 
are only apographs, in some instances 
concise abstracts of autographs long 
ago perished. 

As specimens of ancient charters, 
Mr. Grimaldi has given us, because 
the general construction is familiar, 
three of a curious nature. 

The first is, a quit-claim of the 
King to the Earl of Arundel, releasing 
him from all the debts which he owed 
40 the .Tews, and commanding the 
latter to give up to him the deeds and 
securities. 

Dishonest as this w^as, it is to be re- 
membered, that the Jews in those ages 
were deemed only cattle or beasts of 
burden ; that the KiiTg and the Nobles 
had their distinct herds or flocks of 
Jews ; and that the Popes held any in- 
• tercourse of a Christian with a Jewess, 
.to be equivalent, in moral construc- 
tion, to bestiality. All this was very 
, barbarous, but if it had not happened, 

. there would have been no truth in the 
f prophecies of Moses or Christ ; and by 
the laws of |he former, usury was pro- 
hibited. Upon the principles of tneir 
. own code, the Jews were not unappro- 
priately punished ; and it should be 
remembered.forther, that in those ages 
their lim w^ie ,pnly granted to them 
b«caoi^ the human stomach naturally 
revolted against making butcher's meat 


of them ; for had this not been the 
case, they would certainly have been 
fattened, slaughtered, and cooked. 

People in modern times very pro- 
perly exclaim against the sale of wives 
in markets, by blackguards, under a 
presumption that it is legal. Now the 
poor are not so ignorant as we suppose 
them. In many distant counties they 
retain the language, opinions, man- 
ners, superstitions, and habits of our 
earliest ancestors, and what we call 
vulgarisms are only archaisms. In a 
state of villenage, women were sold. 
BlomeBeld, in liis Norfolk (iii. 860, 
ed. foi.), produces the following cu- 
rious instance, which happened in the 
reign of John : 

** William said, that he held the land in 
villenage, and that he had sold one of his 
sisters for four shillings.” 

That the King and Nobility did sell 
their wards and widows, for wives, to 
urchasers, is a fact which is well 
nown ; but the vulgar practice of 
alienating wives, as if they were chat- 
tels, among the great, is exemplified 
by Mr. Grimaldi*s second charter, in 
which Sir John Camoys conveys his 
wife, as if she was an estate, hy deed, 
** to Sir William Paynel ♦, in the reign 
of Edward the First.” O? course, all 
such things are horribilities, and ino- 
jralizing essay-smiths might forge and 
hammer a good sermon out of them, 
but we, as Archaeologists, go no further 
than an exclamation of Oh nefas ! in 
Virgil’s sense of the word, i. e. ** an 
ahominahle shame,'* 

In p. 25 Mr. Grimaldi proceeds to 
monumental inscriptions; and remarks, 
that implicit dependence is not to be 
placed upon them. We shall men- 
tion a curious fact within our know- 
ledge. Upon a flat-stone of a burial 
vault, is an inscription, with the date 
of the day and year of the decease of 
a Lord of the Mabor, and in the parish 
register, which is extant, no entry of 
any burial. It would be odd, if neglect 
or oblivion was the cause of such an 
omission, with regard to the chief per- 
son of the parish. 

In b, 3(5 we have a notice of the 
Pipe-Rolls. Hints have been given 
by the Record Commissioners, of a 
wish, if not of an intention, to publish 
the whole of these records. When 
we consider that from Domesday-book 

* Mr. Grimaldi has not stated that Sir 
William was her paramour, as- was tlie fact. 
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to the reign of Richard I. they are the 
ofi/y records (with but rare and scanty 
exceptions) inf existence for a whole 
century^ it may be easily imagined 
how inestimable they are ; especially, 
as Mr. Grimaldi says, “ it would 
perhaps be impossible to produce from 
nistory a name of note which is not 
recorded in them.** From our own 
experience, we can say that we have 
found no less than fifty records of one 
single family, between the reigns of 
ann. inc. H. /, when they commence, 
to that of Edward the First, when we 
get a stream of records enough to turn 
a genealogical mill, not a mere trick- 
ling drain. A man who does not love 
the dog-latin of our old records, has 
no archaeological music in his soul, 
and therefore we say, concerning the 
publication of these rolls, in their own 
»igles, that we hope the Record Com- 
missioners will deem it their duty r. c. 
(reddere compotum) of the Pipe Rolls, 
and enable us to say in t. 1. et q. s. 
to thesaurum liheraverunt et quieti suntj 
k e. have paid it into the treasury, and 
are quit. 

Mr. Grimaldi mentions the Cotton 
MS. Vitelliiis E. .5. ns a transcript of 
some of the early Pipe Rolls. It is 
very scanty. The most ample manu- 
scripts which we have seen, are Dods- 
worth’s, in the Bodleian library. We 
have heard them pronoiincea to he 
copies or abstracts of the whole of these 
rolls, but we have found articles in 
Madox, not inserted in Dodsworth, 
and therefore we can only hold them 
to be collections. 

The Pipe Rolls, however, are not to 
be speedily dismissed. The shocking 
tyranny and dependence of the feudal 
system, as exercised by our ancient 
Sovereigns, in virtue of that system, 
are more successfully exposed in these 
records and the fines in the Tower, 
than in any other. The modern mili- 
tary and naval subordination does not 
fetter even a private soldier to the ex- 
tent with which the system alluded to 
shackled our ancestors. It would seem 
as if they could not eat or sleep with- 
out paying turnpike for a natural ne- 
cessity; even this would be only six- 
pence to the waiter at a tavern dinner; 
out the system meddled with all the 
sacred afi'ections of Nature. 

There is a Turkishness in the follow- 
ing specimens, given by Mr. Grimaldi, 
which will partially show what we 
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mean. We shall take the liberty, ai 
the original Latin is here printed, to 
render th*em in English. 

The following relates to an iinpedi* 
menl of justice: 

William Croc owes xviit. and xs. diat 
he may not be impleaded, until the King 
returns to England." 

In our days, meum and (uum have 
distinct meanings ; but anciently they 
were often construed as synonimous. 
Now Dugdale informs us (Warwick- 
shire, 375, ed. 1656), that this Wil- 
liam Croc was hanged. 

The French have a delicate tact in 
wit — in the English attic salt there is 
a solemn dryness, which, if it has not 
the savoury pungency of spices, has 
yet a flavour of venison fat. Spartan 
brevity is in many instances charac- 
teristic of us ; and in the rough reply 
of a sheriff, there is the genuine style 
of an Englishman. 

Nicholas Sciitifer ought to account 
for 46s. and 6d. ; hut he has nothings 
and cannot he found. Therefore ha fr 
quit. Well done, John Bull ! 

Again : 

** Walt, de Caucey accounts fr>r xvk that 
he may marry a wife * ad velle suum,* to his 
inclination." 

A third we shall give in the original 
Latin, because we do not wish to 
make affirmations of suspicions, which, 
from the different meanings of words 
among our ancestors, may be uilerly 
without foundation. 

In perdon" per br. R. eidem Petro 
X. m. arg. pro ainore Will’i Malt’vers." 

In short, the Pipe and Fines Rolls 
show that the Inquisition was never 
more cruel and extortionate in matters 
of conscience, than was the Crown in 
pecuniary imposts under the Norman 
Sovereigns. This was the tyranny 
which led to Magna Charta, and which 
modern politicians are perpetually ap- 
plying to measures and things of \vhich 
onr ancestors had no knowledge. The 
King had no right to call for public 
subsidies, unless for war ; and Farlia- 
nienis were never convoked but to 
vote those subsidies, nor sat any longer 
than was necessary to pass those sup- 
plies. Under the oppuriuiiity, the 
people pressed for further liberties, and 
amelioration of grievances. 'I’here be- 
ing no civil list, the Crown had to find 
its owi^ways and means; and thus, at 
the expence of great degradation, it 
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became an office tuiiDorted by fees and 
impositions. It could not step out of 
certain modes of action, but those 
modes were sbockingly abused. All 
parties were wrong. 

(To be continued.) 

64. A Memorial^ addressed to the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Goderich, <m thefiness of 
the System of the Bank of England — of 
the Country Banks — and of the Branch 
Banks qf &glan<|, to the wants of the 
People : and on the ample means qf protec- 
tion which private Bankers and the Pub- 
lic have against the Monopoly of the Bank 
qf England. By Henry Burgess. 8vo. 
;ip.48. 

IF we have a necessity of eating, it 
cannot be right to knock out two thirds 
of our teeth ; if we have n necessity 
for trading, it cannot be eligible to re- 
move two thirds of our media of trade. 
Now Mr. Moreau informs us (Naval 
Chronological Records, p. 7 Of that 
** not a half of the bills of exchange 
are in circulation in 182 (), that there 
were in 1824 or 1825 .^' And we have 
read in business-constructed letters, 
dated from Manchester, and printed in 
the periodicals, that ** the effect of the 
Branch Banks' operation, will be the 
withdrawing of all the bills of ex- 
change, which have hitherto formed 
the largest proportion of our circulat- 
ing money, and substituting in their 
place Bank of England notes — I sny 
the withdrawing of all the bills of ex- 
change, which used to circulate, for 1 
am supposing that the other Banks will 
be compelled to do business on the 
same terms as the Branch Banks.^* 

If these data be true, then there is 
no accommodation or discount to be 
exjpected, but upon the terms of the 
Branch Banks ; and Mr. Burgess con- 
tends, that their accommodation cannot 
be made to meet the necessities of the 
country, and to supply industry with 
capital. Mr. Burgess says, 

** The Bank of England is unfitted by its 
constitution, and the principies of its ac* 
tion, to perform the generel banking busi- 
ness of the country. If the principles were 
unobjectionable, that vigilant, minute, ne- 
ver-nlaxine attention which is indispensable 
in the hanlnng bnslness, rarely can be met 
with in delegated functionaries, whether 
directors or managers ; a circumstance which 
must render Branch Banks, at places remote 
'•from the Bank of England, eminently 
hazacdous. The directors of the Bank of 
jEkmland will lend only for a stateu period, 
ana in a particular manner ; and they require 


repayment, on a fixed day, of the wliole 
sum. Other bankers will lend for a longer, 
or a shorter period, upon one kind of secu- 
rity or another, to be regulated by circum- 
stances; and they will back the sum 
lent at once, or at various times, in whole 
or in part, accordiug to the convenience of 
the borrower.** P. id. 


Again, the Bank of England, 

** By discounting large sums, affords fa- 
cilities to the powerful to enter upon specu- 
lations. By refusing to discount small 
sums, it debars the struggling man of little 
means, of its advantages. It refuses all ac- 
commodation to those who can perfect their 
operations only by long-continued persever- 
ing efforts.** P.13. 

** By establishing Branch Banks in dis- 
tricts where excess in the currency is always 
generated by means of bills, a glaring error 
in principle lias been adopted.*’ P. 1 8. 

If, through the exchanges being 
against us, the demand for gold occa- 
sions a stoppage of accommodation, 

** At such a juncture, none but those 
who have absolute demands can get money 
at a Branch Bank. Works will be instantly 
stopped, workmen dismissed, and misery will 
ensue. The country bankers, at such crisis, 
dare not hazard their reputation by refusing 
to continue any stipulated accommodation, 
or suddenly drawing in advances ; hut they 
take their own locked up securities, and 
seek temporary aid from other great depo- 
sitories of capital. The Bank of England 
can resort to no third party for relief, 
except the Government.** 

Lastly, to give one more extract 
from a pampmet running over with 
ability, 

** The proceedings of the Bank tend to 
destroy all the results of experience and 
judgment, in regard to the employment of 
labour ; to cause capital to be drawn from 
industry in the country, to be ^emoloyed 
upon industry in great towns, and foreign 
states ; to wrest it from those occupations, 
wherein the returns are remote, the em- 
ployment of .labour regular and long conti- 
nued, and fortunes are slowly made and 
rarely lost, to be employed in speculative 
undertakings. They disturb the institutions 
of industry, and introduce disorder into 
the avocations of all below the first class, 
whose pursuits depend on the temporary or 
permanent application of other capital than 
their own.” P. 


The object of the Bank of England 
is, we are sure, that of aiding Govern- 
ment in the establishment of a safe 
unfailing currency ; but this is just as 
inipracticable as navigation without 
shipwreck : it may be insured upon 
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canals, but never upon the ocean. 
Supposing, as stated in p. 24, that the 
sum deposited in private banks to be 
one hundred millions sterling.and seven 
parts out of eight of all demands upon 
country bankers who failed in the 
panic of the year 1 8S5-6 to have been 
paid in full, then the loss has not been 
greater to the public than was the dis- 
count upon Bank of England paper 
before the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments in foreign countries, when an 
officer received for his pay 20s, in a 
note, which at Madeira, if he was 
there ordered upon duty, would only 
go for thirteen snillings. 

However, we have gone so far in our 
review of Mr. Cruttwell’s pamphlet, 
that we must draw in. We know 
that the Bank of England has been 
the salvation of the country, and abhor 
any slander of it. But we also look 
upon any contention between that and 
the Country Banks, as a very unnatural 
quarrel, which, like that between Eng- 
land and America, will produce no- 
thing but mischief. There is no means 
b^ which, in our opinion, the Bank of 
England can ever meet the whole exi- 
gencies of the country, for if a man 
must not take country bank-notes for 
fear the Banks should fail, then many 
persons who now turn fixed into float- 
ing capital with case, must give up 
business altogether, and numbers of 
the poor workmen be thrown out of 
employ, and incur a certain loss, nearly 
amounting to ruin, in order to prevent 
only an uncertain risk ; but there can 
be no plea whatever for the inter- 
ference of the State, except certain in- 
security ; and if risk alone implies 
this, then all bills of exchange what- 
ever should be quashed. Tliis inse- 
curity th« example of Scotland shows 
us may be easily prevented. At pre- 
sent, the Country Bankers issue no 
Bank of England notes whatever, but 
send them all in, in exchange for sove- 
reigns, and if they establish a bank 
depot at Northampton, either the Lon- 
doners must take the bills, or lose the 
trade. The united Bankers can throw 
the Government securities into the 
market, and drain the Bank at their 
option. Ill short, we see no termina- 
tion to the possible consequences of 
such a horrid competition but a com- 
promise; and if circumstances must 
sooner or later enforce it, better is it to 
anticipate it by an amicable adjust- 
ment. We have given these opinions 
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conscientiously, because %ve believe that 
there can be no contraction of cur- 
rency v^ithout diminution of trade, 
and depreciation of property. 

This pamphlet is ine proauction of a 
man of business, talent, and experience, 
and is full of solemn, even awful truths. 

65. De Lisle, or, the Sensitive Man, 8 voU, 
8vo. Bull. 

JEALOUSY is called 'by Shak- 
speare a green-eyed fiend. Of what 
coloured eyes Suspicion may be, we 
know not, but we may justly think 
that it is of much the same colour, 
w'iih the addition of squinting. If, as 
Paley says, to disturb the happiness of 
another is a wrong, then it is a serious 
moral obliquity, for there are numerous 
relations of life which are founded 
entirely upon confidence, and to break 
that up is like the introduction of con- 
tagion into air, or poison into food. 

But such dispositions there are, in- 
sensible notwithstanding of guilt. 
They have misinterpreted life— they 
have oflered affection, and experienced 
art, selfishness, or interest. They have 
from disgust contracted prejudices, 
and behold every thing under their in- 
fluence. 

The present Novel is excellently dis- 
criminative of female character. It 
begins with a diplomatic autocratical 
mother, who conceives that her son, 
an only one, is a sort of clock, who is 
to go just as she winds it up, and regu- 
lates it. However, he cannot be wholly 
automatized. He forms a connection 
with a passionless woman of intrigue, 
who is an actress only as to natural af- 
fections. She employs all winning 
arts to ingratiate this green-horn, who 
bad taken her into keeping, gained his 
bean, and, though he nad promised to 
marry her, sej off from him incog, 
through some private tampering of his 
statesuian>likc mother. This escape 
was a great blessing, much like a dis- 
solution of projected partnership, where 
one is to find money, and the other to 
6nd wit, which commonly ends in the 
one person of the firm wno possessed 
the latter, being found to put into his 
own pockets the former also. How- 
ever, Therese tells him, when disco- 
vered, an honest story ; viz, that she 
considered her person and actions only 
as means of comfortable maintenance, 
if possible, of aggrandizement; end 
that ill sliort, like a person who keeps ‘ 
a gambling-house, dupes were the only 
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;^ple fit for her purposes. He returns 
from his travels^ ana foils in love next 
with a woman of superior Elizabethan 
character for strong sense— -makes an 
^ofTer, and is peremptorily, but feelingly 
rejected— ’is astonished at the sudden 
news of her marriage with another, 
and finds out, when she became a 
widow, that previous to his offer she 
was already married, though privately, 
to that other. He still, however, re- 
tains a strong feeling of regard for her. 
She very candidly reminds him, that 
she has been already married, is seven 
years older than himself, and recom- 
mends him to look out for a younger 
bride. Thus her reply creates that 
coolness of feeling, which makes mar- 
riage with her, assimilation to that of 
wedding a lecturing maiden aunt. 
Under her care is, however, a charm- 
ing sylph, full of good intellect, sweet- 
ly attempered by sentiment, elegance 
of character, grace, and playfulness. 
With her he falls again in love ; 
marries her, has a large family, be- 
comes jealous, acts cruelly, finds that 
he is mistaken, and is reconciled, but 
not, alas ! before his unkind ness has 
destroyed her health — and she dies, 
not immediately, but by the horrible 
effect of the slow poison administered 
by her husband. 

We do not recollect in Aristotle, 
Cicero, Paley, or any of the great mo- 
ralists, any thing of ’moment upon the 
subject of suspicion ; if any thing at 
all, only obvious common place. In 
some cases, it may be characterized as 
disease. In the present, it was great 
ignorance of the two leading distinc- 
tions of female chancter, as laid down 
by Goldsmith ; viz. that there are 
some women who are fond of making 
admirers of every body, and are natu- 
rally coquettes and flirts (a character 
here excellently delineated in Augusta 
Parry) ; and others, who desire to gain 
the affection of one man only, and to 
retain it to herself. Of this character 
was his truly charming wife ; but cir- 
cumstances, though innocent, intro- 
duced fear, and fear is doubtful ; and 
doubtfulness is followed by jealousy, 
and jealousy anticipates certainty; and 
then there ensues a Ae///e of fish, a 
phrase exceedingly apropos to this 
^ovel, for be it recollected, that, ac- 
cording to Captain Newte’s Scotch 
tour, the term is borrowed from the 
following horrible cruelty. ' 


A party go to the banks of a salmon 
river, to catch fish, and upon the 
shore light a fire, and put over it a pot. 
As soon as a fish is caught^ it is thrown 
alive into the boiling water. The tor- 
tured animals exhibit their agonies in 
horrid gestures and convulsioivs ; but 
the palatable flavour is very fine. It 
may be so, but it makes us almost in- 
clined to think that the devil had scmie 
share in forming many human beings. 
However this may be, poor Lady Ro- 
samond was put into the condition of 
such a fish. 

We read Novels, as we read papers 
in the Essayists, for moral instruction, 
clothed in the form of biographical 
incident. Novels are useful or mis- 
chievous, according to what they are. 
The English, says Madame de Stael, 
are unrivalled in this walk of litera- 
ture. Many of them certainly have a 
great tendency to acquaint us with life, 
in all its forms, more particularly with 
high life, and though they may (as 
fortune-tellers do servant maids) make 
humble sempstresses think that they 
are predestinated to he ladies, yet they 
introduce feeling, sentiment, good sense, 
and we will even add virtue; for we 
do not recollect any Novel in which 
vice is not disgraced and punished ; 
and though the course of life is not 
the same in the world as in Novels, 
yet it is to be remembered that know- 
ledge of the world is not an acquisition 
to he speedily gained by young people, 
and that prominent delineations of cha- 
racter much assist it. If Novel writ- 
ing he judicious, it may generate good 
sense; if it has an epic character, it 
may promote heroism. Novels ought 
not to be studies, but amusements they 
certainly are. However, we must close 
our remarks, and we shall do so with 
observing, that the work before us has 
the important tendency of showing the 
great extent of evil resulting from dis- 
trust in intimate connexions, where 
there can be no peace of mind without 
confidence. Nor is this all. The cha- 
racters of Augusta Parry, Lady Avon- 
dale, Mrs. Solway, and more especially 
Lady Rosamond, are highly dramatic, 
instructive, and interesting; nor can 
that of the hero himself have any other 
effect than improvement of husbands, 
a class of people in which it is not un- 
common to find great faults ; especially 
that enormous one of making their 
liumcs uncomfortable by manifest folly. 
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66*. Select Illustrations, Historical and Tapo^ 

graphical, Bedfordshire, containing 

Bedford, Ampthill, Houghton, Luton, 

and Chioksands. By the Rev. J . D. Parry, 

M.A, Author of the** History q/'Wohurn,” 

4rc. 4to. pp. 1 20. 

WE are told by the author, in limine, 
that this work is only a few st^ of a 
staircase which must be left unfinished 
because he cannot 6nd patronage suf- 
ficient to complete it. Times were, 
when the nobility and gentry deemed 
support of such works a duty imposed 
oil them, and they found their account 
in it. It increased their political and 
local consequence, and recorded the 
nieinory of themselves and their fa- 
milies in an imperishable mode. Gal- 
leries of portraits were formed, which 
worthless or negligent heirs could not 
sell or dilapidate. Every family had 
its own literary Westminster Abbey, 
its own literary mausoleum, by which 
noble sentiments, the pietas of family 
feelings, every sentiment connected 
with dignity and honour, are peren- 
nially supported. Alas! the nobility 
and gentry do not see that mounte- 
banks of pretended liberalists and sec- 
taries are undermining them in every 
sly manner; that they are making 
them mere stilts of faction, upon which 
they can mount; and that they who 
have stakes in the country, must give 
way to those who have not. 

Let us look around us, and see what 
beautiful Churches, what splendid Col- 
leges, what bountiful Free- schools, 
what comfortable Alms-houses, what 
permanent blessings glorified ancient 
Iicnefaction, and oppose them to mo- 
dern bubbles of all kinds. Even in 
the horrid times of the great Rebellion, 
there remained some who did not bow 
the knee to Baal, and supported the 
works pf Dugdale. We nope that 
there will yet be a revival of esteem 
for the arts and sciences, and among 
them for archaeology, genealogy, and 
topography. We know that these 
sciences are most essential to the inte- 
rests and amusements of the nobility 
and gentry. We know that three 
noblemen of the highest rank have 
engaged eminent men to collect and 
compile materials for the histories of 
their families; and we yet hope that 
the future labours of Mr. Parry will 
find patronage. 

We shall now give a proof of the 
uncommon benefit of ancient benefac- 
tion. Sir William Harpur, knight. 


and Alderman of London, left in the 
year 1566 (8 Eliz.) thirtee^ acres and 
one roo9 of meadow land, lying in 
divers parcels in the parish of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, for the foundation of 
a free-school, and other charitable pur- 
poses. This estate being let upon 
building leases, now produces above 
eleven thousand pounas per annum; 
and under the authority of Acts of Par- 
liament, the object ol the charity has 
been most benehcially extended. One 
falling off there is, however, to be 
mentioned. A library of about 1000 vo- 
lumes, principally theological, amongst 
w'hich is a nne Polyglott Bible, was 
bequeathed to St. John’s Church, but 
it is now in a neglected and decaying 
condition, one excuse for which is, 
that there is no endowment for a li- 
brarian. Comparing this circumstance 
with the subtraction of patronage to 
Mr. Parry’s work, it would seem to 
infer that there is an unfortunate in- 
sensibility in the inhabitants of this 
country to the great public importance 
and private benefit of knowledge. It 
is, however, a redeeming feature, that 
this little county has, in proportion to 
its size, distributed more munificent 
charity in the foundation and main- 
tenance of public institutions, than 
any other part of the kingdom.*’ (See 
p. 65.) 

The parishes here described, do not 
contain many curious and unknown 
things. 

Houghton House is certainly a most 
interesting specimen of the mixed Ita- 
lian and Gothic styles of the edrly part 
of the 17 th century— of that style which 
is seen in such perfection at Holland 
House, Kensington. It is said, that 

** The centre of the north front is almost 
exactly similar to part of the Convent della 
Carila at Venicef except that the latter is 
the interior of a square. This [the Con- 
vent] was built by Palladio, after me plan of 
a palace in ancient Rome.” P. 85. 

In the style there are assimilations 
to views of houses in the Fresco paint- 
ings at Pompeii. 

The celebrated baptistery at Luton 
is amply described. It seems that John 
Lord Wenlock, who was killed at 
Tewksbury, built a house here, called 
Someries, 

** Of which, or as some say of a more 
modern jtructure, part of one large and 
strong tower remains. It was ascended by 
a very inclined plane, in place of a stair- 
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case, and had a whbperiog pipe or tube, 
which conveyed the voice from the top.'* 
Chicksands Priory, the seat of Sir 
J. Osborn, hart, is another fine build- 
ing in the Gothic stvle. 

in p. 87, Lady Mary Sidney (the 
subject of Ben Jonson’s epitaph, be- 
ginning with Underneath this marble 
hearse,” &c.)is said to have done from 
the French " the tragedieof Antonie,” 
printed in 1595 . The following is so 
close an exemplar of the manner of 
Milton in his Paradise Lost> that we 
might suppose his style also to have 
been borrowed from the French. 

C^SAR — Of Antony, 

— All Asia's forces into one he drew, 
And forth he sett upon the azur'd waves 
A thousand and a thousand ships, which, 
filled [darts, 

Witli souldiers* pikes, with targets, arrows, 
Made Neptune quake, and all the wat'ry 
troops 

Of Glauques and Tritons lodg'd at Actium. 

The lithographic plates have great 
merit. They are full front views of 
the houses; and as antiquaries, who 
wish to have good views of ancient 
buildings, we prefer them, notwith- 
standing their stiffness, to mere scenes, 
where me seat is lost in the landscape 
•—an unpardonable error with regard 
to curious aiicieut buildings. 

We sincerely hope that we shall 
agaiu see Mr. Parry in print, notwith- 
standing his present disappointment. 

67. The Parochial History q/'Breiuhill in the 
County qf Wilts : containing a particular 
Account^ from authentic and unpublished 
DocumenlSf of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Stanley, in that Parish ; with observations 
and reflections on the Origin and Establish- 
inent of Parochial Clergy, and other cir- 
cumstances of general parochial Interest, 
including lUustrations of the origin and 
designation of the stupeindous Monuments 
qf Antiquity in the neighbourhood, Ave- 
bury, Silbury, and Wansdike. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, Prebendary Sarum, and 
endowed Vicar of the said Parish, Buo. 
pp. 885. Plates, 

WHEN a man of the talent of Mr. 
Bowles takes up ony subject (fortu- 
nately here a topographical one), he is 
sure^ through his superior intellectual 
powers, greatly tp enrich it. We shall 
soon see this ingenuity exemplified in 
regard to those superb monuments, 
Abury, StbtiebenM, and Silbury. But 
first we sliall make a short digression. 
Centuries ago^ Geffrey of Moulnouth 


corrupted our national history with 
fables, and now he is expUxlcd, a new 
form of mythological British legend is 
got lip under the cover of the helio- 
arkite superstition ; legend, we say, 
(notwithstanding the justly eminent 
Doctor Meyrick 8 support of it*) be- 
cause it is nothing more than a castle, 
or rather a tower of Babel in the air, 
founded upon a trite fact, tlie corrup- 
tions of Tsabaism, introduced into this 
country by the Phoenicians. No truth 
is clearer, than that the Welch have 
always vitiated the history of this na- 
tion. To their Triads do we owe the 
foolish notion that Stonehenge was 
erected by Merlin ; and now, when 
British Archaeology has assumed a ra- 
tional form of investigation (and been 
made most successful in its progress 
by means of Sir R. C. Hoare), this 
fantastic mysticism is hutched to throw 
every thing back again into fiction. 
W’^e enteitain every feeling which im- 
plies respect for Dr. Meyrick, but we 
are from principle determined, as far as 
in us lies, to oppose corruption of evi- 
dence, forensic or historical. We do not 
believe that Britain was uninhabited 
till only seven centuries before the 
Christian sera ; that, in two centuries 
after, a king, named Prydain, gave 
name to the whole island, and probably 
founded Abury, and that Silbury is a 
barrow raised in honour of his me- 
mory; yet snch is the story derived 
from the Triads. In short, we regard 
the Welch romances, applied to our 
national history, as wc do the Romish 
legends applied to Scripture; and we 
defy ony person to snow that they 
have illustialed our national history. 
Instead of authentic chronicles, they 
have given us romances about Arthur 
and Merlin’s prophecies. As to the 
helio-arkitc superstition of Bryant, &c. 
it is a mountain made out of a mole- 
hill, so few and so equivocal are the 
reminiscences of the deluge. It has 
to encounter the profound learning of 
Sir William Drummond, and the phe- 
nomena of geology. For ourselves, 
we affirm that no man ever did, or 
ever could in any age elucidate mytho- 
logy with historical certainty, and no 
man now but a Bryant, or philo-Bryant, 
would imagine such a |H(s$ibility to 
exist. Were it not for our scanty 
limits, we could prove it at great lengtn 
to be impossible. One remark will. 


* See our Megaziae for January, p. 60. 
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however, luffice ; Viz. that it is phvsi 
cally impossible to determine such a 
question, unless we actually knew what 
was the mythology of the Antedilu- 
vians. Sir William Drummond has 
examined the helio-arkite theory mi- 
nutely (Origines, b. iv. ch. 3), and he 
supposes, in that chapter (vol. ii'. 120), 
that the Zodiacal Catasterisms 

WERE ACTUALLY DIVIDED BEFORE 

THE Deluge. That there are a few 
scanty reminiscences of that event (i. e. 
possible rein ini see n;!es), he admits: 
but when we find the whole My- 
thology OF THE Dkuids, Iv a most 
licentious use of etymology ana poetical 
figures, resolved into an allegory of 
Noah and the Ark, we allirm, that 
it is no more than that corruption of 
history by fancy, for which the Welch 
have ever been notorious. 

W^e shall say no more upon the sub- 
ject, because, in fact, the theory is 
only a transfer to Noah of Tsahaisms, 
appertaining to the sun ; because we 
consider assent to mythology, or to 
comments upon it, as if it wore his- 
tory, to be an unreasonable demand ; 
because it is utterly unphilosophical to 
identify imagination with truth ; and 
because Sir William Drummond sup- 
ports us in our distrust. 

It is, however, a part of hon& fide 
history, that jupiters and Junos were 
worshipped; and Mr. Bowles, leaving 
to modern Ovids the histories of their 
Metamorphoses, does not deduce our 
national antiquities from Brute, the 
son of Eneas, or make Noah to have 
borne the name of Hu, and to have 
landed in Wales, or Arthur to have 
been superior to Cajsar, and Merlin to 
Solomon. Mr. Bowles docs not make 
scientific embellishments out of nursery 
tales. He goes to the rational histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome, and finds 
their affirmations vindicated by evi- 
dence, and it is only because an helio- 
arkite mythological bad taste prevailed, 
that we have not the real liistory of 
A bury or Stonehenge. We might 
otherwise have had a British Herodo- 
tus, if the fortune-teller Merlin had not 
been the object of British admiration 
—if MooreV Almanack had not been 
elevated over Tacitus's Annals. Mr. 
Bowles finds from Lucan, and from the 
legitimate, not natural, children of his- 
tory, that the peculiar deities of the 
Celts were Teutates, Hesus, Taranis, 
Tanaru^, or Taranis, and Beliniis. 

Teutates. This, Mr. Bowles says. 


was the Es^ptian Thoth, the Roman 
Mercury.* Caesar says of the Celts, 
** Deum maxime Mercurium colunt 
and Livy, that high barrows were 
erected to his honour.’* Now Matthew 
Paris writes, that the Britons did espe- 
cially venerate Mercury $ and h}r. 
Bowles observes, that 

Almost every British hill, whose steep 
declivities rather resemble the shape of aa 
artificial mouod than of an abrupt and na- 
tural hill, is called Tool or Tfvut, and Tout* 
hill, quasi Tent, Many hills in Dorsetshire 
are so called.” P. 50 . 

Thus Mr. Bowles. Is it not known 
that Westminster Abbey is founded 
upon the site of a temple of Apollo (see 
I3ugdalc*s Monast. i. bb), and that 
Tvthili fields are adjacent? We are 
happy to furnish Mr. Bowles with this 
historical support of his hypothesis con- 
cerning Abury, which hypothesis we 
will now quote; 

‘‘ The first temple [Ahiiry] being omi- 
structed of unhewn stones to the first deity 
[Theutates], the second temple [Stone- 
henge] to the secoud deity [Belinui or 
Apollo], would be of a later age and more 
polished character, as marked by the hewn, 
regular, and mortised stones of Stonehenge. 
Pausanias records, that thirty stones are sa* 
cred to Mercury, and the larger inner circle 
is exactly that number. All tliese remarkable 
circumstances could not have met, I think, 
without establishing the point, that this 
temple is the temple of Teutates, and the 
mound close to it is Mercurii Tumulus ; 
and let it not be forgotten, that the very 
kind of mound, almost as large, is found 
surrounded by mystic stones, at New Grange 
in Ireland.” P. 50 . 

Mr. Bowles further remarks, that 
the stones which compose the inner- 
most circles were twelve, according to 
the months : the outermost were thirty, 
the number of (Ihys in the month O’- 
46). It is also clearly shown by 
Higgins, from Dr. Borlase, that the 
nui^er. of stones did denote certain 
astronomical cycles, and that the fre- 
quent recurrence of similar numbers 
removed every supposition of accident 
being the cause. Caesar shows that 
the Druids were astronomers. Of 
course, it is easy and fair to infer, that 
their stone circles were temples, in the 
form of orreries: and the inferences 
from the numbers of stones are justi- 
fiable deductions; but Dr. Mey rick’s 
presumption of ** ike helio-arkite god 
symbolized by a bull,'* turns upon a 
most dashing petitio principii, viz. that 
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the TsabaistSf who thus symbolized the 
8un« afterwards deposed nim^ and put 
the patriarch Noah in his stead— a sup- 
position which Sir William Drummond 
shows must be made to establish the 
helio-arkite theory. See his Origines, 
ii. 98-100. 

Concerning the tumuli denoting the 
worshipof Mercury, we add, that there 
are a Tothiliy Lincolnshire, near Al- 
ford ; a Tuthill near Thetford ; a Tulhill 
or Toolhill^ Yorkshire; a Tutshill near 
Chepstow; and a Tuttle-street, Mid- 
dlesex, between Forty-hill and Walt- 
ham Cross ; besides perhaps many 
others. Indeed it is a solemn historical 
truth, that such tumuli were thrown 

in honour of Mercury; that the 
Egyptian Thoth was Mercury, is af- 
firmed by Cicero f quoted p. 05), and 
Eusebius, quoting the Phenician cosmo- 
gony of Samoniathon, says, ** These 
things are written in the cosmogony of 
Taautus*’ (p. 65). Moreover, 

<< The Egyptian Hermes (the Phenician 
Taautus and Celtic Teutates) is said to 
have invented the Zodiac ; wide the twelve 
stones for the inontlisf and thirty fur tlte 
days of the months ; but is it not still more 
conclusive, that the very form of the temple 
at Avebury is seen in the centre of the 
Zodiac, which Kirdier describes as being 
from the second Hermes.*’ P. 70. 

Mr. Bowles (pref. xi) further ob- 
servesj that the form of A bury is pre- 
cisely that of the symbolical represen- 
tation of the Deity in this Zodiac of 
Kircher, who certainly never saw 
Abury. He also supposes (Id. xiti.) 
that the mound of Taute was changed 
into Silbury from the burial of some 
distinguished chief upon it. 

Stonehenge, Mr. Bowles thinks, 
from the words of Diodorus, to have 
been the Temple of the Sun. 

We do not think shat either temple 
(Abury or Stonehenge) was exclusively 
devoted to one particular Celtic deity ; 
but that they were rather, as many 
have supposed. Pantheons. 

The next Druid ical subject is Tan- 
hillf to which an ancient British track- 
way leads (p. 37)« Mr. Bowles thinks 
that the name was derived from Tana- 
ris, or Taranis, the Celtic name of 
Jupiter Tonkns. It is certain that an 
altar was found in Cheshire, inscribed 
Jovi OPTIMO MAXIMO TaNARO (p. 

63), and Mr. Bowles adds, 

A singular confirmation of Sdl that has 
been said ^peeling the temple dedicated to 
Teutates [Abttry]i is found in Oxfordshire* 


Hera are the Roll-riche stones, the same 
kind of monument as Avebury — the great 
forest of Whichwood ; nearer is the great 
mound at Tadmerton, the derivation of 
which is the same as Teutates, Thoth, Tad, 
Teut. Here is Great Tew ; and here also 
T<aran-hill (Tam-hill), the hill of Ta- 
ronis.” P. 56\ 

Mr. Bowles finds that the avenue of 
stones at Abury assimilates to those of 
Sphinxes in the Egyptian temples; and 
that Silbury hill, the mound of Thoth 
(as he presumes), is pyramidical, and 
covers exactly the same extent of land 
as the great pyramid. P. 5?. 

In p. 228 Mr. Bowles shows, that 
in the earliest periods of Christianity 
in this kingdom, after the departure of 
the Romans, it was common to bury 
the dead by the way-side, after the an- 
cient manner. He presumes, that a 
stone which he mentions belonged to 
a Christian, because it was symbolized 
by a cross. We beg to observe, that 
crosses occur in Thibetian, Egyptian, 
and Indian monuments, Persian and 
Sidonean coins, and the tombs of 
Naxi Rustan near Persepolis. Ac- 
cording to the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system, the cross signified (being an 
abridged representation of the Phal- 
lus) future life (see Socrat. v. 17 ). The 
stone, however, very probably did ap- 
ply to a Christian, and Mr. Bowles is 
perfectly correct in supposing that the 
D. M. is no proof of Paganism. It is 
well known, that 0. K. ^0 eoi; Karw- 
and D.M. [Diis Manil}us~\ are 
common sigles of Pagan tombs. But 
they appear, as in the present presum- 
ed case, upon those of C^hiistians. Ma- 
billon, Fabietti, Lupi, and several 
others, have written upon this very 
point of D. M. upon Christian tombs. 
0. K. some of them have converted 
into 0EW aud D. M. into Deo 

Magno, for which there is some sup- 
port in the inscription beginning Deo 
Mag. in Fabretti, Inscr. p, 564; but 
nevertheless it was only a formula re- 
tained by the Christians from custom, 
and only one among many other pagan 
phrases, retained in early Christian mo- 
numents. 

This subject of ancient tombs leads 
Mr. Bowles to the Barber! ni or Port- 
land vase, the subject of which, we 
say with Plautus, “ preeter Sibyllam 
leget nemOf nam divinandum esL" 
That it refers to a female at the point 
of death, signified by the extin- 
guished torch^ and taking leave of her 
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husband, by holding his hand^ the 
Seems very plain. That 
the serpent is not necessarily the em- 
blem of immortal life, is proved by the 
known fact, that the Roman ladies 
played with domestic snakes, as well as 
lap-dhgs. The broken column, with 
its capital thrown down, is a sepulchral 
Grecisin, and, in our opinion, the rock 
and the tree were ornamental, with- 
out symbolic mcaniiig, or had only 
one of interment in a cr^ruXouop over- 
hung by a tree. In our opinion, it is 
Only a variwl x^^ipe^aiid, if it 

must have a particular appropriate inean« 
ing, must he one which is mytholo- 
gical. The idea of Mr. Bowles is how- 
ever exceedingly ingenious, and as 
such we give it : 

Christian, take your Bible! Can we 
who have read of man's first disobedience 
doubt what is tlie meaning of the column 
and its capital in the dust. When a pecu- 
liar tree is over the head of her who bears 
in her dying hand the extinguished torch, 
do we nut trace tlic immediate, the instant 
resemblance to that tree, of whose fruit the 
wtnnau eat and died.’* P. 338. 

That this could not be the fact is 
evident, and we only add the corol- 
lary which Mr. Bowles draws from his 
hypothesis, viz. “ that the further we 
pencil ate through the umbrage of an- 
tiquity, the purer and more exalted 
wilt Its mytholofry become, till human 
thought, astonished, finds itself in the 
confiiies of Revelation." P. 238. 

This wedoubt. Not Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels arc more extravagant than the most 
remote mythological talcs known. Such 
.nre those of Berosus, who says, that 
the first ages of the world were peopled 
by monsters; and we should believe 
with Sir William Drummond*, that 
Berosus had indulged in allegory, if 
geology had not undeniably proved that 
monsters did actually abbund iii the 
ages alluded to by Berosus. If we go 
to Australia, we find wooden idols ; 
if to the American savages nothing 
better. Therefore we do not think 
that by following up mythology to its 
source, we shall overcome to Scripture. 

But we must approach to a close. 
Mr. Bowles has discovered and ab- 
stracted a lost chartulary of Stanley 
Abbey, vindicated the cause of the op- 
pressed poor and calumniated C/lergy, 
and interspersed his work with various 

* Origines, 1 . 43. 

Gent. Mao. March, 1898. 
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diatribes, inculcating benevolent End 
elegant sentiment. Among these is 
an inteitsting disquisition upon paro- 
chial psalmody ; and therein Mr. 
Bowles maintains, in opposition to Dr. 
Burney, that the tune of the old Eng- 
lish Hundredth is not of foreign ex- 
traction, but strictly English, and the 
genuine composition ofDowland. 

** The peculiar acceot of the words prove 
that this tune roust have been originally 
made to these very Kngllsh words, and to no 
other ; for this tune will not fd (if 1 may 
say so) any other words of the whole 1 50 
psalms, and in this, and in no other psalm, 
the musical accents fall on exactly the 
proper and peculiar words, where the iCreis 
is required.** P. 207. 

Mr. Bowles shows, in warm colours, 
the impropriety of parsonage-housrs, 
sash- windowed and modern, in np 
harmony with ecclesiastical architec- 
ture; and observes, that a peal of church 
bells can never be harmonious, unless 
they are tuned by a monochord divided 
into intervals, because no set of bells 
are ever cast quite in tune. In general 
the tliird is too flat, and the fourth too 
sharp, the efiect of which is doubly 
discordant. P. 269. 

We say no more. It is unnecessary 
to compliment Mr. Bowles. 


68. The Vices, a Poem, By Junius. 

Philips, Charing Cross. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thelfonl, 
in his letters to Charles Butler, the 
amiable friend of civil and religious li- 
berty, on the subject of .Funiiis, justly 
says, that the similarity of hand-writ- 
ings is a very fallacious argument in 
aitempling to assign the patriotic eflu- 
sions of Junius to any particular indi- 
vidual. 

The poem now before ns was found 
amongst the pqners of the great po- 
litical publisher A Imon, who was not 
aware of the author. A comparison 
with the published specimens of Ju- 
nius’s hand-writing, has induced the 
possessors of it to throw it before the 
public for their opinion. W'e are sur- 
prised that ever the editor or publisher 
should have been so deceived ; the 
style of writing, the formation of the 
letters, being so entirely different from 
the specimen they have unforlunaicly 
selected to maintain their opinion. 

As a poem it possesses great merit; 
the ideas are strong, nervously ex pr4*sB- 
ed ; the safire is piquant, anaj|he con- 
struction of tlte piece not bad. 
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69. Mr. John Holmbs, F.S.A. has printe/l 
for private circulation amonc his friends, 
A descriptive Catalogue of nooka/' in his 
own Library, ** with Notices of the Authors 
and Printers.*’ Mr. Holmes’s collection 
seems particularly rich in Ancient Histories, 


[Klarch> 

Chronicles, and the Tlieological Works of 
oar early Reformers : and his annotations on 
the Authors, Translators, Commentators, 
Printers, and Editors, render this catalogue 
a valuable addition to the Bibliographical 
library. 


FINE ARTS. 


Designs of Gothic Piimiturei by A. Puoin, 
are worthy of the talents of the artist, and 
highly creditable tathc publisher, Mr. Ac- 
kermann, who has perhaps done more in 
promoting generally a taste for the fine arts, 
and in encouraging native talent, than any 
other competitor of the day. The work con- 
sists of twenty-seven beautifully coloured 
engravings, (accompanied with descriptive 
letter- press,) which represent every species 
of Gothic furniture necessary for the man- 
sions of our nobility and gentry, and show 
that this style is nut less adapted to interior 
than exterior decoration. The frontispiece 
is a charming specimen, both in design and 
execution. It exhibits collectively, in a 
splendid gothic apartment, the various arti- 
cles of furniture, which are afterwards re- 
presented in detail, such as cabinets, book- 
cases, candelabras, lamps, chairs, tables, 
pianofortes, bureaus, sofas, mirrors, &c. It 
displays the appearance of an apartment 
fitted up in the general style of the 1 5th 
century, but with those improved forms, and 
elegant contrivances which the superiority 
of modern art and ingenuity has introduced. 
The combination and fitness of the whole 
are highly pleasing, and the decorations 
being less massive than those in use among 
our ancestors, produce a lightness of effect 
better suited to the apartments of our gay 
and lively fashionables, than the solemn 
gloom which accompanies the grandeur of 
the middle ages. We believe that this at- 
tempt to illustrate a style which is evidently 
rising in public favour, is the first regular 
work ou the subject ; and it will doubtless 
furnish many useful hints to decorators and 
upholsterers, as well as those who may 
have occasion fur their services. 


Landseer's Monkey ana ; oi' Men in Miniature, 
Parts 1 & 11. Moon and Co. 

This is the age of Monkeys ! Men in 
real life seem t<> ape the tribe, which appears 
hut a degraded species of themselves ; and 
how close the resemblance is to he found 
may i>d seen by an examination of these 
spirited etchings of Landseer. Each part 
has four designs, exhibiting different situa- 
tions and characters in life, and showing tl\e 
union which exists, or would exist, were 
monkeys sitpilarly placed, between this semi- 
biped ao^'’^UBdrqped, and ourselves. Of 
those B the first number we prefer the 


scurvy Politician** swallowing the com- 
ments of the Times on the Battle of Nava- 
rino, w'ith the Examiner in his lap, and his 
globe by his side. But the Phlebotomy is 
truly laughable. A monkey pedagogue in the 
act of dogging a culprit urchin, whose extend- 
ed jaws look dislike most effc.'’tuany. In the 
affair of honour in No. ii. ihc palpitations of 
the heart — the hesitating approach of tlie 
principals — the soul's misgivings at the cock- 
ing of the pistols, are well hit off ; and tiie 
“ sunshine of the soul, showing how gentle- 
men can make beasts of themselves," is cal- 
culated to do much good. The vices of the 
age are the fittest subjects for our keenest 
satire, and we rejoice when wc see the most 
prominent of them brought before our 
senses, in all their glaring deformities, and 
hideous bestialities. These things of Mr. 
Landseer, pictures of every day occur- 
rence, but slightly caricatured, are well 
drawn, and as well engraved. 

Robson's Cities. No. IV. On the ter- 
mination of this beautiful series of views, 
wo can justly compliment the Editor for the 
good faith he has kept towards his subscri- 
bers. Of the merits of Mr. Robson as a 
draughtsman, we cannot speak too highly. 
His productions excite feelings of pleasure 
and surprise, and we know that on their ac- 
curacy we can redy. Having watched the 
progress of Mr. Hobson's ])cncii to excel- 
lence, and dwelt with delight on the vaiied 
tints of his romantic scenery ; we could not 
but hail the announcement of this scries, us | 
a work certain of meeting with encourage- 
ment. When the former numbers made 
their appearance, we spoke of them with 
that warmth which they were calculated to 
inspire, and this concluding number is by no 
means inferior in interest or execution. In 
his address, the Editor cxjiresscs his grati- 
tude for the pationage received, aud con- 
fesses that his hopes have been fully realized. 

We hope to be able to notice, in our 
pages, the two eminent engravers who have 
succeeded in gaining the prizes alluded to in 
Ihe following extract from the Address, We 
have our opinion. To the engravers, 
whose names appear to the best executed 
plates, the Editor cheerfully acknowledges 
obligations, not merely for tlie skill and 
taste they display in their respective works, 
but fur the kind solicitude they evinced to 
give him and the drufcsrniio satisfaction. In 
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tliis the obligation and pleasure are mutual. 
Two of them will, hereafter, receive more 
substantial tokens of approval, as the Editor 
offered, at the commencement of the work, 
complimentary premiums for the best and 
second best plates. To the engraver of the 
former, a choice set of tbe proofs and etch* 
ings comjdcte ; and for the latter, a large 
paper copy. These premiums will be ad- 
judged by a committee of five persons, three 
of whom are to be named by the engravers, 
in addition to Mr. Hobson and the Editor. 

The views now before us, are Westminster 
from the Surrey side of the bridge, an 
rveuing scene ; London from tbe arch of 
Waterloo bridge ; and another view from tbe 
new London bridge; a N.W. view of Dur- 
ham, with the towering heights of the cas- 
tle and cathedral, and a North-east view of 
tbe same city, with its hill of houses j 
Exeter from the North-west; and a South- 
west of Peterborough, particularly liglit and 
gay. Of these . Loudon from the arch of 
Waterloo bridge, has, for us, the most 
charms ; the magnificent arch of the 
bridge, grand and elegant, forms a bold 
feature in tbe foreground ; tbe fine expan- 
sive arch — tbe massive pier, and substantial 
Doric columns, of great simplicity, and the 
light and tasteful balustrade, give au excel- 
lent idea of tbe superiority of this struc- 
ture over every other of its kind in the woild. 

In adtlition to these, we have an engraved 
title page, cleverly designed — prettily drawn, 
and well engiavcd by Woolnotb. It ex- 
hibits views of six, and the armorial bear- 
ings of twenty* four, of tbe catbcilrals; and 
tbe architectural ornaments selected to form 
this beautiful composition — the canopies — 
tbe trefoil headed arcbes— the cornice— the 
crocketed pinnacles, &c. have been chosen 
from the ricliest aeras of the pointed style. 

From a prospectus accompanying this 
number, we learn that Mr. Britton has made 
arrangements for a series of picturesque 
views of the principal antiquarian and archi- 
tectural features of each of the cities. 1 his 
has long been wanted ; and the superior 
manner in which they must be executed, to 
form a c(»mpaiiion to the series now com- 
pleted, will preserve elegant and faithful re- 
presentations of many a liithcrto bidden ar- 
chitectural ireuBiire. 

Fieii's in Stratford-vpm-Avm^ and its wi- 

cinit^, illustralive of the Biography of 

Shaicspearc. By Wm. Rider. Goodbugb, 

Oxford-street. 

In presenting these etchings to tbe world, 
Mr. Rider has done that which raiisi afford 
gratification to every admirer of Shakspeare; 
and the superior manner in which they are 
executed will ensure them a great, share of 
popularity, and contribute to extend the fair 
fame of the artist. They represent the house 
of Shakspearo’s birth ; interior and exterior 
views of the residence of Anne Hathaway, 


the immortalized bride of the bard,^ with hie 
courtlngL chair : the keeper’s lod^e, Fuh- 
brooke rark, the place of his temporory 
confinement ; and the venerable mansion at 
Cbarlecote Hall, within whose walls Sir 
Thomas Lucy sat in magisterial authority 
on the offending poet. 

The Temple if Jupiter in the island tf 
Mpim. Moon and Co. 

This is one of tlie most splendid prints 
that have been published for a length of 
time, and, from tlie nature of the subject, is 
likely to be extremely popular. It is from 
a painting by Turner, whose classic jiroduo- 
tious inspire all tbe enthusiasm that u de- 
lightful climate, magnificent scenery, gor- 
geous and sublime architecture, and lovely 
women, are capable of creating. His shrub- 
bery waves with each passing breath ; his 
edifices stand aloof, as things of heaven 
more than earth, and his females, beautiful in 
form, and graceful in attitude, are bewltch- 
ingly admirable. These are the general fea- 
tures which this eminent master, so promi- 
nently, so forcibly, delineates upon his can- 
vas ; and these are tbe characteristics of tho 
luxiifiant print before us. In the foreground 
appears the lovely veiled Europa heedlessly 
intrusting herself to the back of the noble 
animal whoso form Jupiter has assumed. 
She is accompanied by her attendant nymphs 
dancing with graceful agility, and with in- 
struments yielding sounds that in themselves 
produce delight and pleasure. In the centre 
is the extensive pile of buildings consecrated 
to the worship of the Supremo of Gods, 
with its hexastyle portico of tlie Doric or- 
der, grandly imbumg the mind with awe, end 
opposing an agreeable contrast to the seren- 
ity of the vale, in the left, shaded by tower- 
ing trees and exuberant foliage, from the 
full glare of the easteru sun. In tbe extreme 
distance appears the ocean, through which 
the mighty Jupiter passed with Ids fair vic- 
tim. The • engraving is calculated to add 
another wreath to the well adorned brows of 
Mr. Pye, whose great taste is exhibited in 
tbe superior f\^ldDg which he has be- 
stowed upon this picture. 

Diorama. 

Two new views are now to be seen at this 
interesting exhibition. The interior of the 
Cloister of St. Wandrille, near Rouen, in 
Normaiidy, is painted by M. Bouton. This 
picture, if not so generally pleasing as others 
we have seen, is truly wonderful in its effects 
of light and shade. The clouds pass so 
naturally over the picture, that it is almost 
impossible to conceive it is not reality. The 
leaves of tbe shrubs on tbe ruins, move with 
the wind. The sun appears and disappears, 
and a door opens and shuts. The other 
picture isT a view of the Village of .Uiiter- 
seen, in the Canton of Berne. It is in itho 
'neighbourhood of immense mountains, co- 
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Yend with wteraal nioWB, rad ths glftriog Norman Cloister. 'I ho spirit of tho pro* 
white effect on the singularlj romamtio Sirise prietors of this exhibition, deserves all that 
cottages, is very pleasing, and forms a public eneouragement with which we doubt 
striking contrast to the sombre view of the not it is rewarM. 

e 

■ 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxford. 

Summary of the Members qf the University ^ 


, Jan. 1828. 

Members of Convocation. .. 2365 

Members on the Books 5009 

Matriculations 397 

Regents 1 85 


Determining Bachelors in Lent. 273 
Cambridge. 

' The Chancellor’s gold medals for the two 
best proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing .Bachelors of Arts, were 
adjudged to Mr. W. Selwyn, St. John’s 
College, and Mr. T. W. Peile, Trinity Col. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem, 
for the present year is ** Saul at Kndur.** 
The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that 
if any poem on the alx>ve subject shall be 
considered by the examiners to be entitled 
to distinguished commendation, a premium 
of ;£llOO shall be given, instead of the usual 
sum of £40. 

St. David’b College. 

A premium of 5/. will be awarded at the 
next Midsummer examination, for the best 
essay by a resident member of St. David’s 
College, on each of the following subjects : 
Erigltsh, ** The necessity and advantage of 
An Bstablished Church .” — Latins Bcmine 
an tnali plus attulerit hominibus copia di- 
cendi ac summum eloqueutiae studium ?” — 
PVclchf Llesawl efifeithiau uiideb Cymru a 
Uoegr/’— and a premium of 5/. for the 
best examination in the subjects of tlie year. 

London Dniversity. 

A very numerous meeting of the proprie- 
tors of the new London University was lately 
held at the Freeroasons’-llall, Lord Auck- 
land in the chair. Among the members of 
t}ie council present were^the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Leinster, Mr.*Brougham, Mr. 
Warburton, M.P., Mr. J. Smith, M.P., Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Hobhouse, Alderman 
Wood, Dr. Birkbeck, &c. Lord Auckland 
congratulated the proprietors on the state of 
their great undertaking; the building was 
rapidly advancing to completion, and the 
professors, he had no doubt, would prove 
advantageous to their infant establishment 
^nd to riling generation. He also re- 
joiced that the hostility which had been 
originally raised against them had ceased. 
The report |iti^ that the original amount 
of capital AibiKiribed would be sufficient to 
bring th4 scheine of academical education 
Into (ull operaticM). It appealed « that the 
toti^ receipts, including donations, amouut- 
the 3Ut of December 1827, to 


7\piOSL, while the expcnciitiirc, including 
the purcliase of the land, the erection of 
the building, and all incidental cxpences, 
was 58,115/. 125. 

The Rev. Mark Noble’s Manuscripts. 

Dec. 24. The library of the late Revd 
Mark Noble, F.S.A., the sale of which was 
concluded this day, by Mr. Evans, of Pall- 
mall, contained an extensive colleetion of 
original manuscripts from the pen of the 
Reverend biographer and genealogist, illus- 
trative of British History, Biography, Fa- 
mily History, and the Fine Arts. These 
manuscripts were the fruit of many years 
elaborate research. Many of them were of 
gieat curiosity, and contained some inte- 
resting biographical and literary notices. 
We subjoin a description of soiiie of them, 
with the prices they brought, and the names 
of the purchasers ; — “ Lives of tlie Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries,” a curious 
and interesting manuscript, illustrated with 
pedigrees, 15 guineas, hnu^Uthy Mr, Nichols. 
— “ History of the Records In the Tower of 
London, with the Lives of the Keepers, es- 
spccinlly since the reign of ilenry Vlll. : 
and some notices of their most remarkable 
Deputies,” 4/. 4s, Jones. — “ (Jaulogue of 
the Lord Chancellors, Keepers and C.'ommis- 
sioners of the Great Seal,” 1 Is. Thorpe,-- 
** History of the Masters of the Rolls, from 
the Rev. John Taylor, LL.D., tho laat 
clergyman who held that office, to 1 823,” 
3/. 5s. Thorpe, — “ Lives of the Recorders 
and Chamberlains of the City of London,” 
2/. 125. Gd, Junes. — Catalogue of all the 
Religious Houses, Colleges, uiid Hospitals, 
in England and Wales, with a Dissertation 
on their Rise and Dissolution,” 4 guineas. 
Thorpe, — “ Account of the Metropolitans 
of England, commencing with Arclibishop 
Wareham io 1504, and continued to tho 
present Primate,” 2/. 35. Tuimo. — ** Cata- 
logue of Knights from the time of Henry 
Vlll. to George II., and some Portion of 
the Reign of George III., with Biographical 
Illustrations, 4 miineas. Nichols . — Cata- 
logue of all the i^ers, Baronets, and Knights, 
created by Oliver Cromwell.” 3/. ff^hitmarc. 
Catalogue of Painters and Engravers in 
England, during tho reign of George III., 
with a Memoir respecting the- Arts during 
that Period,” li, 1 6s, JVelleslcy, — “Conti- 
nuation of the Earl of Orford’s Catpjogue of 
Engravers,” 41. 2j. IF. Nicol. — “ Account 
of the Seals of the Gentry in England since 
the Nurman Conquest,” 7s. Thoipe. — 
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•< Annab of tli« Civil 'Wan of York aoH 
I^caster,** 5 guineas. Hodges»-^** Life of 
Alico Ferrers* the fiivourite of Edward III,** 
3/. Hodges. — ** Life of the family of Boleyn, 
particularly of Queen Ann Boleyp, with the 
life of her daughter Queen Elizabeth,*' 
8/. 6s. Payne, — “ Life of Queen Mary, ox* 
hibitVng that part only of her character 
which represents her as a splendid Princess,** 
3/. Hodges.-^* ^ Relation of the Ambassadors 
and Agents, with other Illustrious Foreigners, 
who were in England, during the reign of 
King James I.,’* SL 4*. Tunno.^^** The pro- 
gresses of James 1., exhibiting in a great 
measure his Majesty's private life,** SL 5s., 
Thorpe. — “ Memorabilia of the family of KilK- 
grew,** SZ. ffodges.—“ Particulars ofthefamily 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winoliester.being a 
continuation of Lowth's History,'* 3Z. 16r. 
Tnrmo. — “ History of the Dymokes,*Cbom- 
pious of England*’* 1/* ISs. hit more and 
Fenn. — •* Curious particulars of the learned 
Dr. Donne,** 1/. ia.«. IV. Nicol. — “ Genea- 
logical Memoirs of the Im|>erial and Royal 
House of Buonaparte,’* including separate 
memoirs of the ministers, great officers of 
state, marshals. Sic. of the Emperor,** 3Z. 
I Is, Thorpe. — “Memoirs of the family of 
Sheridan, with an account of the Chamber- 
lasns and liiiidleys,” IL lOs. Hodges, 

Ready for Publication. 

The Fifth Volume of Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; 
By John Nichols, F.S.A. Among the 
principal characters in this Volume are Jos. 
Gulston, Esq. Rev. Dr. Courayer, Rev. 
Francis Peck, Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Hon, 
Daines Barrington, Bishop Barrington, Rev. 
John Price, George Steeveus, Esq. and 
Joseph Pinkerton, Esq. of whom Portraits 
ore given. 

The Wards of London i comprising an 
Historical and Topographical Description of 
every object of importance within the boun- 
daries of the City. 

Public Characters, Vol. I. comprising Por- 
traits, with Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches of Twenty-seven distinguished Per- 
sonages of the present age. 

A comparative View of the social Life of 
England and France, from the restoration of 
Charles the Second to the French Revolu- 
tion. By the Editor of Madame du Def- 
fand’s Letter. 

Part I. of a Descriptive Catalogue of th4 
l^iepidopterous Insects contained in the Mu- 
seum of the Company. By Thos. Hors- 
FIELD, M .D., F.R.S. &c. 

The Dramatic Works of George Peele, 
the contemporary of Marlowe and Shak- 
speare, now first collected from rare and 
unique copies. Edited by the Rev. Albx. 
Dyce, B.A. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura 
Jacobi Facciolati, opera ct studio iEgidii 
Forcellini, alumni seminarii Patavini lucu- 


hratum. A Jacobo Bailby, lUg'ise 
Soci6tat\LiteraTum Socio. 

On the Methods of Determlniiig Tenes- 
trial Longitudes by the Moon’s Right Air 
cension, as deduced from her Altitudes and 
Culminations. By John Crisp, Capt. 
Madras Army, Assistant under the Sur- 
veyor General of India. 

Introduction to the Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage. By W. Yatbb, author of a Sanscrit 
grammar. 

A Discourse on the objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of Science, originally publuh- 
ed as a Preliminary Treatise to the Library 
of useful Knowledge, illustrated with en- 
gravings. 

Elements of the Sanscrit Language ; or 
an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongue. By 
Wm. Price, M.R.S.L., &c. Also, by thu 
same Author, A New Grammar of the Hin- 
doostanee Language ; to which are added. 
Selections from the best Authors : and Husn 
Oo Dil, or Beauty and Heart ; a pleasing 
allegory in Eleven Chapters, composed by 
Alfetta of Nishapoor (Persian and English). 

A Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, 
in Surrey. Second Edition, with Additlona. 

Cameieon Sketches. By the Author of 
the Picturesque Promenade round Dorking. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin 
Language. By the Rev. F. £. J. VALrv, 
A. M. one of the Masters of Reading School* ‘ 

Lectures on the Art of Writing, with a 
brief History of the Art, &c. By J. Cah- 
STAiRS, author of Tabhygraphy, or the Fly- 
ing Pen. 

First Part of the Bibliographer’s Ma- 
nual ; being an account of rare, curious, 
and useful hooks, published in or relating 
to Great Britain or Ireland, from the in- 
vention of printing; with bibliographical 
and critical notices, &c. By W. Lowndei. 

A volume of miscellaneous prose essays, 
and sketches of society and ibaimers, to be 
entitled Waifs and Strays i or Scenes of 
Life, and Shades of Character. 

Dunwich : a Tale of the Splendid City. 
In four cantos. By James Bird, author of 
Vale of Slaughden, &c. 

The Potter’s Art, a poem, in three cantos. 

Rev. G. Payne’s Elements of Mental and 
Moral Science, designed to exhibit the ori- 
ginal susceptibility of the mind. 

Dr. Pye Smith’s Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice, Priesthood, Atonement, and Re*^ 
demption of Christ. 

Abernetiiy’s Lectures on Surges &e. 

Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, 
Lodging-house Keepers, and Lodgers. By 
the Author of ** Plain Instructions to Exe- 
cutors and Administrators.” 

No. VIII. of Foreign Topography. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, F.S.A. 

V^reparingfr PuUicatwn, 

The First Volume of Mr. Hunter's His- 
tory and Topography of the Deanery c»f 
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Doncnster will be renly for* deliverj to the 
fliibscriberB in the course of a few weeks. 

In Ten Monthly Parts, Fac-Similes of more 
than Five Hundred Autographs of Royal, 
Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Person- 
ages, conspicuous in English History, from 
the Reign of Richard the Second to that 
of Charles the Second, containing many 
passages from important Letters ; engraved 
in Fifty Phites, under the direction of 
Charles John Smith, and accompanied by 
concise biographical Memoirs. 

The Second Volume of the Works' of 
Arminius. Translated from the I^tin, with 
illustrative notes. By James Nichols. 

An Introduction to the Literary History 
of the Bible. By James Townley, D.D. 
Author of Illustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ture,” &«. 

The 'History of Ireland, Civil, Military, 
and Ecclesnstical : with the Lives of the 
Stuarts. From authentic documents in the 
native Irish Language, and from rare State 
Pape rs. Translated and compiled by Lieut.- 
Col. Keene. 

India;” containing a Treatise on the 
Casts of India, an Historical Sketch of the 
state and condition of the native Indians 
under former Governments, &c. By Mr. 
Rickards. 

Observations on Projections, with a De- 
scription of a Geurama, by M.Delanglard, 
Member of the Geographical Society of 

Paris. 

The First Lines of Philosophical and 
Practical Chemistry, including the recent 
discoveries and doctrines of the Science. 
By Mr. J. S. Foks'/th. Also, by the same 
Author, the First Lines of Analytical and 
Experimental Mineralogy. 

Part I. of the Oxford Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, with Maps and Plans illustrative 
of the most popular Grecian and Roman 
Historians. 

Italy under Napoleon, in two vols. 8vo. 
from the Italian of Carlo Botta, by the 


and Antiquities. [March, 

Author of the Life of Joanna Queen of 
N^les. 

Tales of the Wars of our Time. By the 
Author of the Recollections of the Penin- 
sula, &c. 4 

The Medico-Botanical Society of Lon- 
don intend to publish their Transactions as 
an 8vo Quarterly Journal. The hrst Num- 
ber will shortly appear. 

The Calendar of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
George Stanley Faber. 

iEsop's Fables, English and I^tin, inter- 
lineary, for the benefit of those who not 
having a Master, would learn richer of these 
Tongues. By John Locke, Gent, Author 
of an Ess^ on the Human Understanding. 
The Third Editiob, revised and corrected by 
P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor, of Juvenal’s 
Satires, Works of Horace, and Virgil’s Bu- 
colics, on the same plan. Also, the Gospel 
of St. Luke, and a Greek Duleetus, with 
interlinear TransUtions. 

An Abridgment and Translation of Vigor, 
Bos, Hoogeveen, and llermaTi, for the iibe 
of Schools. By the Rev. J.Seaoer, Author 
of the Oitical Observations on Ci&ssiciii 
Authors.” 

The Medea of Euripides, on the plan of 
the Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. Major. 

Life of Robert Burns, for Constable’s 
Miscellany. By Mr. Lockhart. 

A Translation of Muliere's Bourgeois 
Geutilhomrae. By tbo Translator of M. 
Jouy’s Sylla.” 

Moral and Sacred Poetry ; selected from 
the works of the most admired Authors, an- 
cient and modern. By Thomas Willcocks 
and Thomas Horton. 

The Harp of Judah, a selection of j>ieee$ 
relating to the Jews. To which will bo 
added a few Poems on the subject of dif- 
ferent religious societies. 

A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Mo- 
dem Geography, from Original Authorities. 
By Mr, Arrowsmith. 


ANTfQUARlAN RESL^ARCIIES. 


Society of Antiquaries. 

Feh, 28. F. Palgrave, Esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited to the Society, and offered for its 
museum, a gold leaf impressed on each side 
with Greek inscriptions, presumed to be 
charms. 

A second letter was read from Wm. Cot- 
ton, Esq. F.S.A. of the Priory, Leatherhead, 
givine a circumstantial account of tlie open- 
ing of aevejenl birrows at Botree-hill, near 
St. Just Land's Eud in Cornwall, 

in * The communication was 

acebmi^ied flans and iketcbeu 

i^ome impreaaiqni were presented of the 
monumental brass of Thomas Sparky D.D. 


(we believe the celebrated Puritan divine 
teihp. Charles 1.) containing his portrait. 

March 6*. Mr. Ellis communicated a Peti- 
tion presented to Lord Burleigh, by a party 
who was in prison for hearing mass beyond 
sea. 

Tliere was also read a third communica- 
tion from Mr. Cotton, detailing his explora- 
tions of several blll-forts in Cornwall ; and 
two sheets were exhibited, containing beau- 
tiful fac-similes by Mr. Stenhanoff, of frag- 
ments of paintings recently discovered on 
the wainscoting in Westminster Abbey which 
has been known by the name of King Se- 
bert's shrine. 

March 13. The following gentlemen wore 
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Appointee! Auditors for the present year : 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. Francis Douce, 
Henry Petrie, Esq. and Joseph Sabine, Esq. 

Mr. Ellis communicated, from the MSS. 
of Bishop Kennet in the British Museum, 
a Relation of the Court of Rojpne," trans- 
lated from a Statistical Report made by a 
Venetian diplomatist, on his return to the 
Republic, after an embassy to the Papal 
Court. Such memorials were cdnstautly 
required by the State of Venice from its 
Ambassadors ; and it was remarked, that a 
nearly continuous series fur four centuries 
might be formed by searching the various 
collectioos of MSS. in Europe. The pre- 
sent document is of as late a date as 1703, 
and, after a review of Papal politics, gives a 
particular account of the circumstances at- 
tending the lost election to the Popedom, 
and of the then principal members of the 
College of Cardinals. 

March 20. Mr. Ellis continued the read- 
ing of the same paper. 

March 27. Tiic Auditors made their re- 
port of the state of the Society's finances, 
when Mr. Nicolas gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move for a Committee (selected 
from members not in the present Council) 
to investigate the expenses of the Society's 
recent publications. 

'J wo accurate and tasteful drawings wore 
presented hy Edward Blore, Esq. F.S.A. of 
the Church and stone Pulpit at Beaulieu, 
in Hampshire. They were accompauied by 
a description of the church (formerly the 
refectory), and an account of the prescut 
state of the other remains.* 

Dr. Latham, of Winchester, presented a 
drawing representing several antiquities at 
different limes found in the New Forest. 
One is a small golden box, in the form of a 
cross, orruiineiited on the outside with the 
various symbols of the passion (as the c ^ck, 
ladder, crown nf thorns, hammer, un.Is, 
1<lc.) and presumed to have been made for 
the preservation of reliipies. The other cu- 
riusiiios represented were a large ancient 
sjiiir, and three rings. 

The Society then adjourned to the 17th 
of Ajiril, 

Tesselated Pavement. — We are inform- 
ed by our Correspondent Salopicnsis, that a 
fragment of a Icsselated pavement was dis- 
covered at the Roman station of Uriconinm 

We shall be excused for mentioning 
that a view of Beaulieu Refectory (in ano- 
ther point), and an excellent architectural 
description, by Mr. J. C. Buckler, were pub- 
lished in our Magazine for Dec. 1820. The 
pulpit and the adjoining staircase are also 
neatly represented in vol. Lxvi. p. 28.9, ac- 
companied by an article written by E. 
Rudge, Esq. F.S.A. 


(Wroxe^er), co. Salop, in the latter part of 
1 827, and ia a pattern by far the most elqgaitt 
that has hitherto been found at that place. 
Whenentire it appears to have formed the floor 
of an apartment 1 5 feet square. The ground 
of the #hole is a dark purple. The orna- 
mented part formed, o parallelogram, the 
upper and lower parts of which appears to 
have been occupied by a broad border of 
convoluted wreaths of tessellte, rod, green, 
and white, enclosing within each compart- 
ment formed by the curves of the wreaths a 
rouudel of red and white tessellaa. The cen- 
tral figure consisted of four square compart- 
ments, formed by narrow borders of convo- 
luted wreaths, red, green, and white, having 
the four corners of each worked into semi- 
circular ornaments by similar borders of 
wreath-work. A~ circle of beautiful inter- 
laced work, red and white, within two inter- 
esting squares of convoluted wreaths, red, 
green, and white, and green and white, oc- 
cupied the centre of each square. A border 
of similar convoluted Wreath-work sur- 
rounded the whole pavement^ which was 
terminated by a deep border of plain green 
tesscllic of a larger size, divided from the 
former border by three very narrow stripes 
of small tessellm, white, purple, and white. 
The whole is now destroyed ; but an accu- 
rate drawing has been made of it, from 
which a coloured etching has been pub- 
lished. It is also understood that a scries 
of Plates (about 20 in number) illustrative 
of the numerous Roman antiquities of this 
station, is in great forwardness, and will 
shortly be published. 

The Manor Shore, York. 

The labours of the excavators among the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, which were sus- 
pended in autumn, through the exhaustion 
of the funds subscribed for that purpose, 
liave been resumed, and this week have lerl 
to further discoveries. A spacious apart- 
ment has been explored 22 feet wide, ex- 
tending in a direction to the Multangular 
Tower. In the room which contains the 
fire - place, and in which it will be recollected, 
that the first discovery was mode of the 
centre knots, *Mhick had formerly orna- 
mented the roof of this venerable pile, two 
more have been turned up. The one is a 
large one, coriesponding with that formerly 
found, its diameter being 2 feet 4 inches. 
In the centre nf the foliage with which it is 
enriched, is the symbolic emblem of the 
lamb bearing a cross ; there is also' intro- 
duced the carving of a ring and staple. The 
other is a smaller knot, which has joined 
some of the inferior ribs of the arched roof^ 
and is carved into a cluster of majile leavei. 
These discoveries still further evince the 
pristine grandeur of this spacious apart- 
ment, whose proportions must have been of 
a noble kind. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


IDYL. MENALCAS and CYNTHIA., 

WritUn in Latin by Sir Richard Paul 
J oDRRLL, Bart, Anglicized Vy John 
Taylor » Esq, 

Q Ibvely Venus, queen of smiles ! 

O Cu)jid, full of sportive wiles ! 

And fe who feel love's gentle flame 
Assail you with resistless aim, 

Say with wliat fond delusive fire, 

Menaloas, all her soul’s desire, 

Fair Cynthia woo'd, but, cruel youth, 

Why disrewd her tender truth ? 

Why thus lier soft emotiofis slight, 

And shun the damsel's hated sight ? 

While in despair her bosom signs, 

Victim of thy bewitching eyes ? 

Csnst tliou behold with proud disdain 
Those lips where Venus seems to reign ? 

Her kisa that with more sweetness glows 
Than bees can gather from the rose } 

Who courts thee, lovely Cynthia, now. 

And breathes for thee the fervent vow ? 
Thon glory of the Sylvan plain, 

The brightest of the Virgin train ; 

Ye Graces mourn, the feirest flow'r 
That e'er has deck'd the vernal bow'r, 

Is doom’d in blooming youth to fade, 

And sink In death’s terrific shade ; 

Nor does the darling of her heart 
With pity sooth her burning smart. 

Far less, fer all her food desire, 

Returns no spark of kindred fire. 

Menalcas, sure thou drew’st thy blood 
From some fell monster of the wood. 

Not she of Colchis, potent dame, 

For Jason felt a brighter flame ; 

Not Ariadne more bewail'd. 

When faithless pcijur'd Theseus sail’d, 

Than Cynthia feels, but feels in vain. 

For thee, Menalcas, cruel swain. 

In pride of youth her beauty flies. 

And sickness dims her sparkling eyes. 

Oh ! faithless wretch, by thee betray'd. 

In sorrow sinks that himless*lhaid. 

Dire fury agitates her feame, 

And now, with wild and wand’ring aim, 

She calls the priestess of the train 
Who rites perform in Bacchus’ fane ; 

The locks seem starting from her head. 

And o'er her snow-white bosom spread ; 

And now, with languor feint and still, 

She listens to tlie murm’ring rill ; 

Then with her blood-stain’d hands she tries 
Upon the rugged rocks to rise, 

And on the top, with stern despair. 

She calls aloud * Mepalcast* tliere. 

And fein would on the ^ot ; 

Alu! MemdcM ^ds her not* 


But thou, O Nemesis ! dread pow’r, 

Whose justice brings the vengeful hour, 
Let proud Menalcas deeply prove 
The pangs of disappointed love ; 

Feel all the woes, but feel too late, 

Of Cynthia's sad untimely fate. 

" 

On seeing the Portrait of the Right lion. 
Lord Hill, in the Guild Hall, 
Shrewsbury. 

gallant Hill in battle bled, 
Snlopia's sons look’d anxious on. 

Wept when the wounding bullet sped, 

And smil’d when Victory’s wreath be won. 

But when the Gallic foe subdued, 

On Honour’s laurels sought he rest, 

She hid him welcome to her arms, 

By Glory and by Virtue blest. 

Salop. H. P. 

LINES 

Addressed to the VtsUors of the Bazaar, in 
the grounds of the Marquis of Exeter, at 
BwNeighfforthe bene/it oj the Rutlandshire 
and Stamford hifirmary, March 5, 1828. 

^WAY, ye comic ballad singers, 

Chanting with glee, Come buy a broom, 
I sell the works of polished fiogc'i’S, 

Figured by no vulgar loom. 

No servile hands, to tasks confin’d, 

Fashion'd these toys at nnmlier’d hours ; 
Blit ladies fair, of taste refin'd, 

Sprinkled tliem lightly' o’er with flowers. 

For Pity touch'd each noble heart 
The griefs of others to assuage. 

Some consolation to impart 

To those who droop with want and ngc. 

Then haste to buy, for e'en a fen 
From agony a child may save ; 

A landscape may restore a man 
Sinking with sickness to tlie grave. 

And none can deem the money lost 
Expended on a bauble here ; 

A single kerchiefs trifling cost 
May wipe away full many a tear. 

Answer to the two Charades in p, 73. 

^HOUGH the thoughts of a Poultice are 
really quite shocking, 

Yet I'll eat a Rump Steak with my duu-m- 
ing « Blue Stocking !” 

Exeter. Pokticub. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

— ♦— 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


\Feh 18. A great number of petitions 
were presented to both Houses of Parliament 
from Protestant Dissenters, praying for the 
repeal of the Test and Corpobation Acts.] 

House of Commons, Feh 18. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, Lord Normanby rose, 
and called for an explanation of the circum- 
stances which led to the dissolution of the 
late Administration. — Mr. Huskisson entered 
into a full explanation of his conduct in the 
late transactions. In the middle of Novem- 
her last (said the Right Hun. Gentleman) 
Lord Goderich casually stated to me in con- 
versation that Mr. Tierney had suggested 
that it would be desirable to ask Lord Al- 
thorp whether he would undertake the office 
of Chairman of the intended Finance Com- 
mittee. Upon this 1 gave my opinion that 
the public service would be well consulted by 
Lord A.'s appointment to that situation. A 
few days afterwards. Lord Goderich intimated 
to me that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Herries) had not been informed of 
Lord A.’8 nomination, and requested mo to 
mention the subgect to Mr. Herries. 1 im- 
mediately went to Mr. Herries, and having 
stated what had Uken place, he seemed to 
ree on the subject with Lord Goderich, 
r. Tierney, and myself; « but the next day 
Mr. Herries stated that he had reason to 
take a different view from what had occurred 
to him the day before, with respect to the 
person to be appointed Chairman. On the 
Slj'th of December 1 received from Lord 
Goderich a communication, forwarding to 
me a letter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which, after adverting to the chair- 
mansiiip of the Finance Committee, con- 
veyed the conditional resignation of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman by whom it was 
written. I felt from that moment 1 must 
despair of being able to conduct the affairs of 
Government in this House, with any degree 
of advantage to the public service ; and on 
the 29th 1 informed Lord Goderich I would 
attend the Cabinet that day, but ceruinly 
would take no part in its deliberations. His 
Lrtirdship replied, “ If such be your inten- 
tions, my Government is at an end. If you 
retire, my Administration is no longer in 
existence." — Mr. Herries then entered into 
an explanation. He stated that Lord Althorp 
had been nominated Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, without such nomination having 
been communicated to him ; he remonstrated 
with Lord Goderich as to the manner in 
which he had been treated^ and told his 
Lordship his pnhlic and personal objections 
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to the course that had been pursued. He 
also wrote a letter to Lord G., fully explain- 
ing bis sentiments. On the 29th of Dec. 
(said Mr. Herries) the noble Lord entered 
npon the subject with me, in a conversation, 
requesting to know from me distinctly, 
whether I intended to resign in the event of 
Lord Althorp being ap{)oiuted Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. My answer was, 
that I was nut giving in my resignation, but 
merely stating the grounds on which alonO 
1 could continue Ao hold office. In conclu- 
sion, tlie Right Hon. Gentleman strongly 
disclaimed his ever having shown a wish 
unnecessarily to embarrass, much less to 
overturn the government. — Mr. Tierney, in 
explanation, said, that he might have been 
wrong in not consulting Mr. Herries; hut 
he h^ not the slightest intention of giving 
offence. He must, however, advert to that 
unaccountable part of the conduct of Mr. 
Herries, who, on the 19th of December, ap- 
peared to agree with his colleagues in the 
appointment of Lord Althorp, but on the 
21 St resigned his office. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman concluded with declaring himtelf 
ready to support the present Administration 
so long as he could approve of their mea- 
sures. — Mr. Peel stated, that ou the 8th or 
9th of January last the King entrusted the 
Duke of Wellington with a commission to 
submit to him a list of men from whom to 
form a new Administration ; his Majesty 
stated to the noble Duke that the last Ca- 
binet had been dissolved by their own dis- 
sentiuns, and if," said his Majesty, ** they 
had not so dissolved themselves by their own 
acts, 1 should have remained faithful to them 
to the last." It is due to his Majesty thus 
publicly to state the real character of an 
occurrence to which so much public refe- 
rence has been mode. 


Hout>£ of Lords, Feb. 19. 

The Marquis of lAmdmderry, on pre- 
senting a petition from some Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, declared that no measure 
could be more calculated to render lienefit 
to that country than the suppression of that 
mischievous body, the Catholic Association. 
— Lord Goderich, alluding to what had been 
said in the House of Commons on the pre- 
ceding evening, repelled the imputation of 
ius having gone to the King with covert in- 
tentions to overthrow the late Administra- 
tiou. His Lordship repeated what liB had 
formerly stated, that the diisensioni itt re- 
gard to tihe financial committee were the 
real Immediate cause of the dlssolutioa. 
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In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. R. Gordon^ afber a very impressive 
•pceoh, which was followed by sonle humane 
and forcible observations upon tbe subject 
by Mr. Peelf obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to consolidate the laws relating to Lunatics, 
and facilitate the erection of lunatic asylums. 

House of Commons, Fet 93. 

Lord Palmerston moved the Army Esti- 
mates, for six months, for the maintenance 
of 91»07d men for that time ; his Lordship 
observing that this insertion of the number of 
men now proposed in the Mutiny Bill would 
not preclude any reduction proposed by the 
Finance Committee, or which the House 
might hereafter think necessary. 

Feb. 25. Lord Nugent presented a peti- 
tion from the Duke of Norfolk, six other 
Roman Catholic Peers, seven Roman Ca- 
tholic Baronets, and five eldest sons of Ro- 
jnim Catholic Peers, and five thousand ochefs, 
against the Corporation and Test Acts. 

Sir G» Clerk (in a Committee of Supply) 
moved the Naval Estimates. Sir J. Yorke 
hoped the Finance Committee would direct 
their views to the naval service with as muc!\ 
effect as those of the Duke of Wellington 
had been directed to the Ordnance depart- 
ment. The gallant admiral complained of 
the perpetual changes in the naval uniform ; 
he also adverted to the loss sustained by the 
recent arrangements respecting the sailors* 
jackets. — Sir G, Clerk defended the change. 
—Sir J, Brydges deprecated the dismissal 
of the yeomanry corps. — Mr. S. Rice de- 
fended the dismissal on the score of eco- 
nomy, to which the late government stood 
pledged. He denied that there was the 
slightest wish or intention to offend those 
corps, of whose value the late minister .vas 
fuUy aware. — Mr. LiltleUm approved. of the 
measure. He had, in 1817, proposed a 
similar one. — Sir R, llerm thought the 
corps a dangerous one to employ even in 
times of peace, and only objected to the 
measure that it did not abolish the yeomanry 
altogether. They ought to have been abo- 
lished ten years before.-w^Lord Palmerston 
said the measure had effected a saving of 
86,000/. independent of taxes ; he was pre- 
pared to defend the measure. 

On the resolution of 91,075 men for the 
service of the next six months, Mr. Alder^ 
man Waithman moved an amendment, sub- 
stituting 81,076. — Sir •/. Yorke thought if 
the Turkish manifesto was a genuine docu- 
ment, it would be most inexpedient at the 
present moment to make so large a reduc- 
tion as that proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Waithman. The resolution, as well as those 
that ibllowedf was thep put and carried. 

.Mr. Tennyson moved ''the second reading 
of the East Retford Disfranpiiisement 
Bill) the borough having been proved guilty 
of the grosieat bribery and corruption before 


a committee of the House. The Bill was 
read a seoodd time, and ordered to be coha- 
mitted. 

Feb, 96. Numerous petitions having been 
presented against the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, Lord John Russell^ pursuant to 
notice, rose to move their repeal. He stated 
that the last time the question was brought 
forward, it was introduced by Mr. Fox ; but 
notwithstanding his eloquence and strength 
of argument, his proposition was rejected by 
the House. A great change, however, hod 
since taken place in public opinion ; as a 
proof of which, in the year 17.90, the Com- 
mon Council and Court of Aldermen of Lon- 
don passed resolutions against the repeal of 
those acts, while in tbe present day the 
same brxlies had petitioned Parliament in 
their favour. The principle he (Lord John 
Russell) advocated was, that there should be 
no restriction, save that which was directed 
by the 6th Geo. IV., which declares that no 
man shall he obliged to undergo any fiiriher 
test than tliat of ** swearing faith and true 
allegiance to our sovereign Lord King 
George the Fourth.’* This Act requires of 
them that they shall partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper : the most 
solemn ordinance of our Church is thus 
Used for a party purpose. ** i cannot ad- 
mit,” said his Lordship, “ that the secu- 
rity of the Church is founded upon such 
exclusion as that cnnteipplated by the sta- 
tutes under consideration. For my own 
part I most cordially subscribe to the opi- 
nion of Bishoj) Konnet, that the established 
religion of England exists, not in conse- 
quence of such protections as the Test and 
Corporation Acts, but because it is really 
scriptural ; because, by its general modera- 
tion, its fair and temperate character, its 
decent and impressive ordinances, it is suited 
to the feelings and wants of the majority of 
the people. If we look to the legislation of 
Italy, of Austiia, and other continental 
states, we find no such strange and into- 
lerable auuinaly as is experienced in this 
country. In Austria, which is a Catholic 
state, although the Protestant Dissenters 
profess a religion repugnant to the esta- 
blished religion of the country, no opposi- 
tion is on that account made to their admis- 
sion to civil offices.” After passing a just 
eulogium on the Duke of Wellington, his 
Lor&hip concluded by moving, That this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider of so much 
of the said Acts as requires persons, before 
they are admitted into any office or place in 
corpf)rations, or having accepted any office, 
civil or military, or any place of trust under 
the crown, to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Sapper, according to the rites of the 
Church of England.” — ^Mr. J. Smith said, 
the House was now called upon to do an act 
of justice towards three-eighths of the whole 
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population of the country — to relieve from a 
deep aud filing insult so great a portion of 
the inhabitants of these realms — to get rid 
of laws which were equally absurd, cruel, 
and unjust. — Mr. JVilbraham and Mr. Fer- 
gustm supported the motion. — Mr. Huskisson 
was willing to allow that the Dissenters form 
a most respectable body in the community, 
hut he regretted that the noble Lord had 
brought forward this motion at the present 
time. He feared it would have a tendency 
to interrupt the spirit of harmony and con- 
cord now prevailing; and that we should 
acain be under the necessity of retracing 
that line of demarcation between the Esta- 
blished Church and the Dissenters, which 
was almost obliterated by time, mutual for- 
bearance, and mutual good will. “It is be- 
cause I feel anxious for the success of the 
Catholic question, and because I think the 
present discussion Is not likely to advance it, 
that I express my dissent to the motion of 
the noble Lord. If you repeal the law that 
affects the Dissenters, and leave untouched 
the restrictive enactments against other 
classes, you invert the present state of the 
case, you depart from the principle, you 
turn the principle into a rule in favour of 
the Dissenters, and make the exclusion of 
the Catholics the exception to the general 
rule.’* — Lords Nugent and Milton warmly 
suprorted the motion.— Mr. Peel did not 
wish to oppose the motion. If it could be 
supposed that the Dissenters might enjoy 
the rights from which they are so to he 
excluded with perfect security to the Esta- 
blishment, he should be strongly inclined to 
vote for the repeal. — Mr. Brougham spoke 
at great length in support of the motion. 
He said that the Dissenters were excluded 
from corporations, and could not stand for 
any place in any corporation where there 
was likely to be a contest. The Indemnity 
Act, as it at present practically operated, 
did not enable the Dissenter to obtain any 
corporate office, or render him eligible 
thereto, for by the Test Act a (jui tarn in- 
formation could he preferred against him, 
and though he should escape from the pe- 
nalties, he could never recover his costs. — 
I-ord Palma ston defended the liberty of 
conscience ; but the Catholics, he thought, 
were the class of disqualified persons to- 
wards whom the legislature ought principally 
to direct its attention. He could not con- 
sent to cake up the lesser evil, that of the 
Dissenters, until the greater evil was brought 
to a level with it ; he would then have no 
oMectinn to take into consideration the cose 
of both.— The House then divided, when 
there appeared — for the motion, 937 ; against 
it, 183 ; majority in favour of the motion, 44. 

Feh. 28. Mr. Peel, in a speech of consi- 
derable length, moved for “ the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
cause of the increase of crime in the Metro- 


polis and its neighbourhood, and the ftate of 
the policed* — ^After some debete the motion 
was carried, and a Commitee, ooniiatifig of 
22 members, was appointed. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Cobporatiow and Tmt 
Acts, when Lord John Russell entered into 
an explanation of his wishes upon the sub- 
ject. His Lordship wonld not accede to the 
proposition of some Gentlemen for a sus- 
pension of the Acts, and persisted in his 
intention to move for their unqualified re- 
peal. — Mr. Peel expressed surprise at the 
precipitation of so important a queation, 
being desirous of obtaining time to give due 
consideration to the measure, which his 
official avocations had hitherto denied him. 
— Several other meml>ers also disapproved of 
the course adopted by tbc supporters of the 
measure. The question was put and carried 
without a division. 

Mr. Brougham moved the order of the 
day for the resumed debate on the state of 
the Law, and suggested the expediency oS 
each member limiting the scope of hit ob- 
servations to a separate department ; for in- 
stance, one might select the Welsh Juris- 
diction— another the Courts of Common 
Law — another the Jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates; and BO on.— The Solicitor General 
thought that the subject had better be re- 
ferred to two commissions ; one to inquire 
into, and report upon, the state of the 
Common Law, the other for, the Civil Ijaw. 
— ^The Alhomey General agreed with the 
Hon. Mover that inquiry should l>e insti- 
tuted ; hut he thouglit too much was em- 
braced within that commissinn, and he 
would only approve a commission limited to 
practical purposes.— The motion of the Hon. 
Gentleman was then put, and agreed to. 

House of Lords, March 3. 

Several petitions were presented in favour 
of the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. Lord Chfden, on presenting one of 
these, from the.l^oinan Catholics of Liver- 
pool, strongly condemned these Acts. — Lord 
Redesdale defended tiiem. He was of opi- 
nion, that while political power was vested 
in the friends of the Church, so long would 
it stand ; but when that was taken away, the 
Chuich would begin to decay; and therefore 
he would support the Test and Corporation 
Acts. — Lord King thought tests were only 
fit for such men as Charles 11., under whom 
they were introduced. He took the test of 
the Covenant to fit him for the crown of 
Scotland, the test of Episcopacy to fit him 
for the crown of England, and the test of 
Catholicism with a view to fit him for a 
crown in ^heaven. — Lord Calth&rpe depre- 
cated the continuance of the Test Acts. 

In theCoM.MONS, the same day, the House 
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went Into ftCeromktee^on tht East Ritford 
Disfrancuisememt Bivl. Soro^ of the 
witnesses eERinined proved that twenty, and 
sometimes forty guineas a vote were given 
^ the candidates. One witness (Jonathan 
Fox) having revised to reveal the reqtiired 
facts* was ordered to be committed to New- 
gate. 

House or Commons, March 4. 

Mr. JVilmol H&rton brought forward 
hie iCotions connected with Emigration; 
one of these was, fur a copy to lie laid 
before the House, of the Report of 
Colonel Cockburn : the second was for a re- 
peal of part of the Passengers* ilct of last 
session ; and the third, for a bill to allow 
pariahes to raise funds for the emigration of 
their poor. He did not now 8])cak the voice 
of Government, but brought forward these 
measures on his own individual responslbi- 
Jity ; he did not care who had determined to 
give him their support ; but as he had un- 
dertaken an important duty, he would not 
shrink from its discharge. In Upper Canada 
the wont of population was described as im- 
peding the prosperity of the country ; and 
in our country, the abundance of population 
was described as having the same effect. 
The area of the two Canadas, including the 
northern and most fertile parts, occupied a 
space of 11 1 millions of acres. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland were calculated to contain 
77 millions of acres. After some conversa- 
tion, the motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord AUhorp, the Bill 
for repealing the Corporation and Test 
Acts was read the first time. 

March 7. Mr. Peel moved for certain 
returns relative to Public Charities. — Sir 
J, Yorkc wished to know whether the labours 
of the commissioners, and their consequent 
expence, were to go on for ever, or when 
they were likely to come to a termination. 
The Hon. Gentleman justly thought that 
the reports might be printed in some com- 
pressed form, so that we might get the pith 
and marrow of the matter, ^without such an 
enormous bulk of printing. — Sir M. IV. Rid- 
ley said, that as he had called the attention 
of the House to the expence of printing 
returns, he wished to state that he had been 
Informed, the returns moved for by an Hon. 
Member would require two years in making 
out, before they could go to the printer. 
-—The motion was agreed to. 

♦ 

House of Lords, March, 1 1 . 

Two bills were Introduced by Lord Tenter- 
den i one purpose of rendering writ- 

ten ei|t^iig«Biam^,'ln certain cases, necessary 
to tlia Hlidity' cK th^ other to 

pBj^i^t rae faiIure.or justice in consequence 
ql^material variances between the record 
^d t^e writings produced in evidence of it. 


In the House or Common^, the same 
day, the Lord Advocate of Scotland obtoined 
leave to introduce a Bill for addiqg an addi- 
tional Criminal Assize to the Glasgow cir- 
cuit. — Sir Me JVe Ridley wished to know if 
the punishment of banishment were yet in 
existence in Scotland. — Mr. Home Drum- 
mond said, that he was sorry that the morals 
of his countrymen were very much deterio- 
rated. The cause wos not distress, commer- 
cial or manufacturing. In answer to Sir M. 
W. R.*s question, he said, the punishment 
in question had not been inflicted for the 
last six years, and it was provided for in the 
Lord Advocate's bill. 

Mr. S. Rice moved that the several reports 
on Irish education should be referred to a 
select committee. The several commissions 
had cost about 6‘0,000l., yet nothing had 
been done in consequence. — Mr. Lamb did 
not consider it prudent to entertain such a 
motion at present ; they ought to wait for 
calmer times. — Mr. Peel thought that the 
public funds ought only to be granted in 
aid of local contrilmtions. The committee 
ought to have power to examine witnesses. 
Mr. iS. Rice thought that power ought not 
to be granted in the first instance. The mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 

House op Commons, March 12. 

Mr. Hume moved for returns connected 
with promotions in the army ; by their pro- 
ductiou, he would prove that great unneces- 
sary expense was occasioned by the present 
system.— Lord Palmerston defended tne sys- 
tem, os introducing young men into the 
army, and also into the hulf-|>Hy, where 
they were ready for service if called for. The 
returns were ordered. 

March 14. The Corporation and Test 
Acts Repeal Bill was read a second time. — 
Sir J. Shelley said he should oppose the 
measure ; he thought it merely a stepping- 
stone to Catholic emancipation. — Mr. Hus- 
kissm opposed it for a precisely opposite 
reason, because he had reason to believe it 
would injure that Question. — Mr. Peel said 
it was understood that the discussion should 
be taken at the committal of the bill. Ha 
was determined to oppose the principle of 
the Bill, but he deprecated discussion at that 
stage. The committal was then fixed for 
Tuesday the 18th. 

The Penryn Disfranchisement Bill waa 
read a second time. 

On the order of the day for committing 
the Scotch Parochial Settlement Bill, 
Mr. Estcourt declared himself hostile to any 
partial measures respecting Irish vagrants 
before any general inquiry had been insti- 
tuted about them. — Spring Rice depre- 
cated the tone in which members when 
they spoke indulged, or adopting measures 
with regard to Ireland, which would ea- 
tend to that country all the grievances 
of the poor laws.— Mr. Peel thought the 
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bey^ way would bt to postpone the Bill a Bill for the letter f^ulatiop of IJC|(|li|iiq 
pntU' the Committee appointed to inquire Al^HOUSU. The principal and meet ini« 
ooncemine Irish vagrants should make their portant feature of the Bill is the proposed 
report. The Bill was then committed pro right of appeal to the sessionsi in ease ojP 
firmdf and the further consideration post- dissatisfaction with tlie decision of the Iqiwl 
poned to May 2. magistracy. ILeave was given. 

Mr. Bstcourt moved for leave to bring in 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


raANCE. 

A further change has taken place in the 
French Ministry. The two remaining col- 
leagues of M. de Villele have resigned. This 
is a new triumph to the liberal party, who 
have now succeeded in totally overthrowing, 
and completely removing, all the members 
of the obnoxious Administration, which was 
so hateful to them. M. Hyde de Neuville 
is appointed Minister of Marine, in the 
room of M. de Chabrol ; and the Bishop of 
Beauvais, Minister of Ecclesiastical AfFairs, 
in the room of M. Freyssinous. Twenty 
Prefects of Departments have also been 
changed. 

The conduct of the Ministers has hither- 
to been characterixed by moderation, good 
sense, and a judicious concession to liberal 
opinions. A late speech of M. Martignac, 
the Minister of the Interior, was received 
with great applause. He declared it to be 
the fixed resolution of himself and his col- 
leagues to combat fraud, falsehood, and ille- 
gality, under whatever colours they should 
make their appearance. They came not, he 
said, ** to demand protection for fraud, nor 
the means of working fur their own benefit 
electorial rights.” The members returned 
in opposition to the late Ministry, take the 
chief part in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly. 

PORTUGAL. 

On the 26th of February the Infant Don 
Miguel took the oath to the constitutiual 
charter, iu the presence of the two cham- 
bers, the court, and diplomatic body. On the 
27th the Princess Regent published a pro- 
clamation, resigning the office of regent to 
her august brother. The 1 st of March was 
fixed upon by Don Miguel to receive the 
congratulations of the Royal Academy, and 
as a similar favour had been refused the de- 
putations from the two Chambers, many in- 
dividuals of rank took the opportunity of 
paying their respects. On their arrival they 
found the inner entrance of tlie palace 
blocked up by a rabble of about two hun- 
dred, who assailed with impunity all who had 
taken the side of the Constitution, and 
obliged them to joiu in the cries of << Viva” 
to ** Religion,” and to ** Don Miguel the 
First, absolute King.” The captain of the 
guard applied repeatedly for orders to quell 
the riot ; but the answer of the Regent was. 


<< Take ao notice of it.” Among those who 
experienced the most violent treatment, 
were the Count de Ciinha, who had that 
morning beeu acquitted before the Peera | 
General Caulo, who was Governor of Elvae 
at the time of the rebellion ; Bishop St. 
Luis, President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ; and M. Pereira, who was sent from 
Rio by Don Pedro to Don Miguel at VienDe» 
and who accompanied him thenoe. The 
Prince of Schwartzenberg, who went to 
take leave of the Regent previous to his 
embarking next morning for England, with 
Jjord Heytesbury, was also assaulted and 
roughly handled. The conduct of the mili- 
tary throughout these disturbances was rn- 
markable — not a single soldier or officer cd 
the line or militia joining in them. 

Despatches received from Sir Fred. Lamb, 
dated March 16, state that Don Miguel had 
entirely thrown off the mask which had 
heretofore concealed his real iotentiona | 
and as a first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, had dissolved both 
the chambers. All the constitutional chiefii 
were next dismissed, and their places imme- 
diately supplied by tlie tools of priestcraft. 
The constitutional hymn had also been 
proscribed, and the Portuguese hymn used 
in its place. Sir F. Lamb bad refuaed per- 
mission for the 34 barrels of dollars, wmch 
Rothschild sent from London, to be landed 
there, on the ground, that aa the British 
Government was security, and as Don Miguel 
had broken all the promises which he ind 
made in England, credit could not be given 
that this money would be used for a good 
puipose. 

The British triiops had commenced their 
embarkation, but under circumstances which 
could hardly be imagined, considering the 
relations existing between the two countrlei. 
Some facilities ror embarking the artillery— 
Buch aa the use of boats, &c. from the arse- 
nal — had been refused. It was expected^ 
after this refusal, that they would not suffer 
our artillery to embark from the arsenal ; but 
this being, of course, the most oonvenient 
place for such a purpose, the commauding 
officer determined to enforce it; and tho 
Portuguese authorities, seeing this determi- 
nation, offered no interruption. 

, RUSSIA. 

Accounts from St. Petersburgh mention 
the determination of Russia to attack Turkey,, 
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iiidtpeiidtfttly of tho Alllei. She eompleim 
that the treaty of Akermann hai«not been 
fblfilted by Turkey, and accuiei Turkey of 
haring instinted Pereia to make war upon 
her 4 she alludes to the manner in which 
Turkey has conducted herself with respect 
to the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and instances some commercial vexations ex- 
perienced by Russian ships in the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. Several circumsunces 
indicate great activity in the war depart- 
ment-T'anong others, the appointment of 
an Inspector for the extraurdin^ supply of 
medicines to the active army, llie military 
preparations continued on the moat exten- 
sive scale. All the Russian and Austrian 
vessels have been chartered by the Govern- 
ment to carry troops and provisions down 
the Black Sea; they were taken up for three 
months certain. , 

[n a communication from Petershurgh, 
^ted Mardh 3, it is stated that Persia has 
refused to fulfil the conditions of the treaty 
which had been signed between General 
Paskewitch and Abbas Mirza. Tlie Schah is 
oaid to have sent a plenipotentiary to the 
Russian camp, requiring the troops of his 
Imperial Majesty to evacuate the province 
of Adherhijan which they occupied, and 
retire to the north bank of the Araxes ; and 
declaring that until such requisition should 
be complied with, his Persian Majesty would 
not pay a farthiag of the indemnity de- 
manded by Russia, and agreed upon as a 
stipulation of the peace. The declaration 
(says the writer) which Mirza Aboul Has- 
•an Khan was to make, admitted but of one 
answer. As soon as, on his arrival at the 
camp of General Paskewitsch, he had |)er- 
formed the orders of his master, and com- 
municated the new decisions of the Schah, 
the commander-in-chief announced to him 
that the conferences were broken off, and 
that military operations would be recom- 
menced. They have been resumed in part. 
It is added, that among the causes which 
had produced this lamentable departure from 
its solemn engagements by the Persian Go* 
vernment, was the ** promise of support 
and diversion given to Persia by another 
Asiatic power." This relates exclusively to 
Turkey. 

A late ukase of the Emperor of Russia, 
published at Petershurgh, holds out to 
foreign artisans and manufacturers some im- 
jiortant privileges, as inducements to trans- 
fer their ca[Htal and industry to that coun- 
tryc-'^y this ukase it is ordejed, that fo- 
reigners shall obtain admission into the 
guilds or trade companies without any diffi- 
culty. Foreigners employed in tho work- 
shops and manufactories may continue therein 
without inscribing their names in any trade- 
company, or paying any tax. 

TURKEY. 

According to the latest intelligence from 
Constantinoplei every measure Copied by 


the Sultan since the publiaation of his ma- 
nifesto (noticed in p. 169), proves his fixed 
determination to follow it up by war, and to 
prepare for it in the most vigorous and 
effective manner. Both in the capital and 
at Smyrna, the local authorities have taken 
upon themselves to anticipate the Govern- 
ment, and to banish the most considerable 
Europeans," causing them to be put on 
board vessels which carried them to the 
Archipelago. Meanwliile, as no firmans 
were given to pass the Bosphorus, the trade 
in com of Odessa, and of all the southern 
provinces of Russia, was totally interrupted 
for the time. The numbers of troops com- 
ing from Asia were very great, and the army 
assembled in the environs of the Turkish 
capital was already of some magnitude. The 
English merchants appear more alarmed 
than usual, as they say the energy with 
which the troops have been silently raised, 
evinces the determined manner in wnich the 
I'urk means to resist the European Powers, 
and that nothing is now calculated upon but 
war. Strong batteries had been erected 
round the city, and an extensive rampart 
raised for its defence. Two ships of the 
line, of sixty-four guns each, and several 
large frigates, were cruizing in the Black 
Sea, to prevent the entrance of the Russian 
fleet ; and at Roustchouk, the works for the 
defence of the passage of the Danube were 
carried on night and day. It was at this 
point tliat the two armies were expected in 
the first instance to come in collision. 
Troops were daily arriving at Adrianople, 
where the Sultan himself was expected in 
April; and it was considered that 100,000 
men would be assembled at that place. Bos- 
nia, one of the most populous Pnehaliks of 
the Ottoman empire, is ordered, by a firman 
of the Sultan, to furnish a contingent of 
30,000 men to the army, which is to as- 
semble on tho plains of Adrianople ; 4 or 
3000 of them to be taken from among the 
inhabitants of Besnaserai, the chief town of 
the Pachalik. The fortresses on the Danube, 
such as Silistria, Rassora, Kirsova, Match- 
ine, &c. have received large supplies of am- 
munition and provisions, and tlieir garrisons 
have been reinforced,. 

GREECE. 

The Committee of the Greek National 
Assembly at Egina have drawn up a declara- 
tion, addressed to tha,, European Powers, 
respecting the limits of the Grecian States, 
as contemplated in the treaty of the 6th of 
July. It recommends the ancient and na- 
tural boundary of the northern mountains of 
Thessaly on the one side, and the course of 
the river Aous or Vojusia on the other. 
Tills limitation, it is alleged, must be more 
acceptable to Turkey herself, which haa 
always been accustomed to look on the ter- 
ritory included within the proposed line as 
less Miisselman, and to attach less value to 
it than to any other portion of her domi- 
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niOM* The Graelt declare themaelvea 
quite willing to pay the tribute proposed 
by the AlUet, whion the Committee admit 
to be only a reasonable indemnity for the 
coDcessioDS which the Porte will have to 
make. 

. SOUTH AMERICA. 

The affairs of the New American Repub- 
lics are at present in an unsettled state* 
MexicO} the richest, most populous, and 
hitherto the most prosperous of the new 
States, appears now in a situation of consi- 
derable difficulty, and even danger. T6 
financial embarrassment has succeeded po- 
litical disorganization. In Guatemala a 
civil war is actually waging, the State of St. 


DOMESTIC O 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Feb 28. A dreadful accident occurred at 
Manchester y in consequence of the upsetting 
of a new vessel, which was launched by the 
New Quay Company. As usual upon such 
an occasion, a large party (in the present 
case about 800) were admitted on board to 
enjoy the scene. Every thing being pre- 
pared, the vessel was launched into the river 
amid the cheers of those on board, as well as 
of the thousands assembled on its banks to 
witness the imposing spectacle. On the 
vessel first leaving the stocks, every thing 
presented a favourable appearance, but 
when her stern came upon the slips, she 
was observed to incline a little to the lar- 
board. The crowd on board perceiving this 
inclination of the vessel, rushed to the op- 
posite side in such numbers that she was 
upset by the overpowering weight. The 
width of the river Irwell does not exceed 
from forty to fifty yards, and at the time 
the vessel upset her bow had just touched 
the opposite bank of the river. The con- 
sequence of this sudden occurrence was, 
that nearly the whole of the invidividuols 
who crowded the deck were plunged into 
the water, from eight to ten feet deep. The 
spectators appeared to be panic-struck. In 
tne river tne groans and wailings of those 
who were drowning, and the cries of others 
fur help, when struggling to gain the shore 
amidst the dense mass of persons immersed 
in the water, were lamentable in the ex- 
treme. Scores of men and boys were to he 
seen swimming towards each shore ; some 
bringing companions with them ; whilst 
others had great difficulty to save them- 
selves from destruction, owing to the at- 
tempts of drowning persons to lay hold of 
them for safety. Whilst these painful 
sights presented themselves, many unhappy 
persons, unable to obtain assistance, were 
observ'ed to disappear from the surface of 
the water. In a few moments the greater 


Salvador being in arms amnst tlie Govern- 
ment. Fv>m Colombia the last advices are 
decidedly unfavourable, the coast being ipe- 
uaced with an invasion from Laborde, the 
Spanish Admiral, anil the capital in alarm ' 
for the health of the only man competent 
to guide the tottering fortunes of his coun- 
try, and preserve her freedom and trauquU- 
lity. In Chili and Peru little progress has 
been made in good government — partial 
revolutions occur almost periodically-^Pre- 
sidents are made and unmade with equal 
ease and expedition, and trade and com- 
merce are forgotten. The Buenos-Ayrean 
Republic is also waging an expensive and 
protracted war with its neighbour. 

CCURRENCES. 

number hod succeeded in reaching the land } 
but very many, particularly boys and girls, 
who had sunk more than once to the bottom 
of the river, had become so feeble that they 
could hardly move, and others were dragged 
out apparently in a lifeless state. Small 
boats, drags, &c. were instantly at work, 
and great numbers were saved ; but not less 
thau thirty-eight bodies were taken out of 
river dead (twelve of them females). 

Great improvements are making in the 
neighbourhood of Poo/e. Besides the splen- 
did mansion building at Canford, by the 
trustees of the late Sir John Webb, Bart. 
H. C. Sturt, Esq. of Critchell-house, in 
Dorsetshire, has commenced operations pre- 
paratory to the erection of a marine villa, at 
Parkstone ; it will he delightfully situated, 
commanding, as it will, an extensive view of 
the Isle of Purbeck, the British Channel, 
and Poole harbour. Sir C. Scott has also laid 
the foundation for a tower of large dimen- 
sions, situated at Lytchett Beacon, a build- 
ing which will be not only an ornament to 
the country, but one of great utility, at ma- 
riners always take this spot as a mark by 
which to enter Poole harbour. 

At Blandfordf a very large estate, which 
was let since the breaking out of the French 
war for 400/. per annum, is now let at about 
2000/. per annum. At Lytidhursl, near Stur- 
minstcr, the rents of some estates have been 
quadrupled i and at SlaLhridgei more than 
trebled. In the latter parish the tithes, 
which in 1650 were 180/. per annum, have 
been raised to above 1400/. 

March 12. A person, whilst ploughing 
on Dare MaWy Yorkshire, turned up a silver 
coin, measuring about 16 lines across, and 
weighing about 1 7 dwts. The piece is in good 
preservation, and presents on the obverse 
the German Imperial Eagle surmounted 
with the Papal Crown, and the following 
circumsc||pton : Carol vs . V. Roma . 

Impe . 8BM . Avos. On the reverie the keys 
of St. Peter, in a shield flourish, with tne 
date 1548, the whole circumscribed thus : — 
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MointtAiti PwLtcft Rathiionensis. This 
jCttrioA^tjy so sccidentAlly discovered, is evi- 
deoCly B piece of money coined for i^tisbon 
during the Emperorship of the celebrated 
Charles V. 

# 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A document of great importance has been 
presented to the House of Commons — the 
annual abstract of the returns of the Poor 
Rates levied and expended, with cnnipari- 
Bons showing their increase nr diminution. 
The accounts show the expenditure of the 
year ended 35th March, 1837, compared 
with the previous year. The total sum 
levied in all the counties of England and 
Wales, in the last year was, 7,489,0.94/.; 
the sum expended for the relief of the poor, 
6‘, 179,877/. The incre.*i8e ig that year 
throughout the whole of England and Wales 
is nine per cent. Nine per cent, in one 
year on tne whole sum expended. It is true 
that this IB in part to be accounted for by 
the temporary distress of the manufacturing 
districts (in Lancaster the increase was 
47, in the West Riding of York 31 per 
cent.) ; but we are sorry to find that in only 
three counties of England was there any the 
most trifling diminution. In Berks two, 
Hampshire nve, Suffolk four per cent. The 
increase has taken place in Bj)ite of an ad- 
ministration on the whole more careful^in 
spite of the vestries appointed pursuant to 
59 Geo. III. and assistant overseers. 

A numerous meeting was lately held in 
the Vestry-hall of Lambeth parish, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
Propriety of erecting a bridge between 
Westminster and Vauxhall bridges. After a 
, very lung discussioif, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : — ** That in 
the opinion of the vestry the erection of the 
intended bridge across the Thames, from the 
Palace at Lambeth, to the Horseferry, at 
Westminster, will be bighi) beneflcial to this 
jsarish." Two Bills have been introduced 
into Parliament, tlie one for a stone bridge, 
tbe other for a chain-susjiepsion one. 

28. This morning a most calamitous 
and destructive event took place at the 
Bnmswick Theatre, Well-street, Well-chise- 
square. The rehearsal was going on at 
about half-past eleven o’clock, and the en- 
tire strength of the company was on the 
stage, preparing for the evening’s exhibi- 
tion (that of Guy Maunering), when sud- 
denly a cracking noise was heard from the 
vfoqghfr-iron roof of the building, and almost 
ioata^taneouBly it fell in with a tremendous 
'Cfash, tlirowing the front wall of the 
. tb^tie Into tbe street. The shouts and 
'Wi^ingB of the persona inclosed within tbe 
^j^uas were of Um mfiat pitiable descrip- 
fljpn. Te^^koilitate tbe recovery 8f the bo- 
ihq, M^4«oertaiii the extent of the cala- 
ttityinpttng pefftiea of the polioe from Lam- 


heih-street and the Thames' Ofiices, toge- 
ther with a detachment of the Scotch troopa 
stationed in the Tower, under the direction 
of Mr. Ballantyne, were in attendance, and, 
so far as In tbe agony of the moment it waa 
practicable, rendered eveiy assistance. Two 
drays, belonging to Mr. Elliott, the brewer, 
of Pimlico, were passing through Well- 
street at the time of ihe falling of the wall.' 
The one in advance escaped, hut that in the 
rear was overwhelmed, and the team of ani- 
mals killed on the spot. A baker’s shop 
opposite the theatre was knocked down by 
the falling of the front wall, and the adjoin- 
ing houses were much injured. The theatre 
was opened, for the first time since its com- 
pletion, on Monday, Feb. 3.5, and was con- 
sidered B wcll-bulit edifice. On the Mon- 
day night there were upwards of 1 000 per- 
sons in the gallery alone; and on Tues- 
day also the theatre was very full. The bo- 
dies dug out the same day were, Mr. Mau- 
rice, printer, of Fencliurch-street, principal 
proprietor; Mr. .. Evans, formerly a printer 
at firistol; Mr. E. Gilbert, a performer; 
Miss Fearon, sister to Madame Fcaron, and 
Miss Freeman, octresses ; HoI>ert Purdy, a 
blacksmith ; Allis and Penfold, door-keep- 
ers; Jesse Miles, a carpenter; and Levj, a 
clothesman, who was reading the play hill 
at the door. Upwards of twenty sufferers 
were carried off to the London Hospital. 
Public subscriptions for the benefit of the 
unfortunate sufferers have been undertaken, 
and lil)erally supported. 

At a Coroner's Inquest held on the bo- 
dies, it was stated by Mr. Whitwell. the 
architect, that the accident originated not 
from the weight of the roof itself, nor from 
the bad structure of the walls, hut from an 
additional weight of about eighty tons hav- 
hig been attached to he roof without his 
authority ; the slips, the painters' gallery, 
&c. being all appended to it by means of 
iron bars. Air. Whitwell stated, that the 
roof, being made of wrought iron, was lighter 
than it could have been even of wood, and 
was so constructed, that if it had only to 
hear the weight of its covering, it would 
have remained for a century or more ; but 
that the proprietors hod, in the face of the 
strongest remonstrances from the architect, 
and the roof contractor, suspended the ma- 
chinery above mentioned from the roof, 
which it was never calculated or intended 
to bear ; and that this was the cause of the 
dreadful calamity. 

The Brunswick Theatre owed its origin 
to the relationship which existed between 
the late unfortunate Mr. Maurice and the 
funily of Steele, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher of the “ Navy List, who formerly re- 
sided on Tower-bill. Steele purchased of 
John Palmer his interest in the Royalty 
Theatre on the return of the latter to 
Drnry-lane, and, alter lettmg it out for a 
number of years to varioua odveoturerii left 
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it at Ills death to liis daughter, Miss Steele, 
u lady DOW between 00 and 70, and of 
whom Mr, Maurice was the nephew. The 
HovaUy Theatre having lieeu burnt Hown, 
and the site lying unproductive, Miss Steele 
made the proi>erty of the ground over to 
Mr. Maurice, adding the insurance-money 
she had received, said to have been GOdOZ. 
to her gift, in order to enable him to erect a 
new theatre. Mr. Carruthers was on this 
occi-.sion admitted by Mr. Maurice as a part- 
ner. JMr. Maurice’s intention is thought to 
have been, not to continue himself a thea- 
trical manager (having an extensive busi- 
ness as a printer), but to make a disposable 
property of the concern as soon ns it should 
be t.mnd to answer. It was begun Aug. 2, 
Ifl27 — run up with incredible speed — open- 
ed — and fell down — all in less than seven 
months. 


THEATHICAL REGISTER. 

Drury Lane. 

Feb. Iff. A luusicnl piece in three: aetSi 
called Juan's Early Days, formed bn Lord 
Byron’s Poem, was brought forward. The 
principal incidents of the plot are Juan*s 
intrigue with Julia, aud his amour with the 

young Haide.” It was tolerably well re- 
ceived, and announced for repetition. 

March 10 . A new tragedy from the pen 
of Lord Porchester, entitled Pedro, was 
produced. Th^ piece gave much dissatis- 
faction, and on being announced for repe- 
tion, met with violent oppositimii 

Co VENT Garden. 

Feb. 28. A musical farce, entitled The In- 
vmciblest from the pen of Mr. Morton, was 
produced. It met with deserved success. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Pkomotions, 8ic, 

Nov. 23. The linn. Henry Plower (only 
son of Vise. Aslibiouk) to use the name and 
arms of Walker, pursuant to the will of bis 
mutber's mnternul grandfather, Tiiunios 
Walker, of Woodstock Esq. 

Nov. 30. Joseph Sawle Sawle, Esq. 
(formerly Graves) to use the name of 
Graves before that of Sawle, in grateful me- 
mory of his father the lute Keur-Adm. John 
Graves. 

Dec. 3 . Anne, dati.of Thomas Kuthei ford, 
Esq. of Newcastle, to take the name of At- 
kinson only, and use the arms of Atkinstm, 
in compliance with the will of her maternal 
grandfather, Ralph Atkinson, Esq. 

Dec. 17* Major Jicnj. Orlando Jones, 
allowed to wear the insignia of the Portu- 
guese Order of the Tower and Sword. 

Jan. 4. Wm. Webb Ward, of the Rock, 
CO, Warw. Esq. to take the name and arms 
of Essington only, in compliance with the 
will of Vice-Adm. SirW. Essington, K C.B. 

Ja?i. 7. Henry, eldest surviving son of 
Thomas Courtney, of Colchester, Esq. to 
take the name of Mayliew only, in compli- 
ance with the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Shil- 
lito, formerly Mayhew. • 

Feb. 27. The Marquis of Angicsea, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Lord Vise. 
Forbes, to be Comptroller of his Household. 

Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, to be Governor 
of Tobago. 

March 6. The Earls of Warwick and 
Roden, to be l.ords of the Bed-chamber. 

H. Hayne, E^. to be Commissan' Judge; 
and Alex. Cunningham, Esq. to be Cpmrais- 
sioner of Arbitration to the Mixed British 
and Brazilian Commission, at Uio de Janeiro. 

Esq. to be Commissioner of 
Arbitration, and Joseph RefFell, Esq. to be 
®*®*^®**'fy or Registrar to the Mixed British 
and Brazilian Commission at Sierra Leone. 

Gent. Mao. March, 1828 . 
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March 7. Right Hon. Sir Christoph. Ro- 
binson, to be of the Privy Council. 

March 1 1. Right Hon. Thos. Frankland 
Lewis, to be President of the Board of 
Trade, in the absence of Mr. Grant, 

March IS. Major-Gen. Sir J. Lyon, to 
be Goverbor of Barbadoes; Vice-Adm. the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cockimrn, Sir G. Clerk, 
Bart., the Bail of Brecknock, and Rear- 
Adm. Sir E. W’. C. R. Owen, to be Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Lord High Adm. 

Right Hon. Rowluiul Lord Hill to be' of 
the Privy Council. 

Sir W. Johnstone Hope, to be Treasdrer 
of Greenwich Hospital. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Inverness (County). — Right Hon. C. Grant. 
Kilkenny. — J. Doherty, Esq. 

St, Ives . — Right Hon. Charles Arbiithdot, 
vice Sir C. Hawkins, who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sandwich.— A Am. Sir £. W. C. R. Owen. 
Sarum (NeivJ. — Hon. Duncombe Pleydell 
Bouverie, vice Vise. Folkstune, now Ear] 
of Radnor. ' 

Civil Preferments. 

The Earl of Radnor ^ to be Recorder of 
Salisbury. 

Rich. Benyon de Beauvoir, Esq. of En- 
glefield-house, to be High Steward of Wal- 
lingford. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Dr. Phillpotts, to be Dean of Chester. 
Right Rev. Dr. Murray (Bishop of Roches- 
ter) to ^ Dean of Worcester. 

Rev. Dr. Hollingsworth, Archdebcon of 
Hert*!. ' ' 
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Rtv. A# Moatgoroery, Preb. in Saiiiburj 
Cathednl. 

Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, Freb. in Salisbtiry Cath. 
itev. H. T. Coulson, Huan Major with 
Landewednecic R. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. G. Egremontt Barruw-upon-Humb. 
V. CO. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Faulkner, Norton junta Kempaey 
P. C. CO. Worcester. 

Rev. G. Gillespie, Church of Combeitrees, 
CO. Dumfriea. 

Rev. J. Hale, BasUogthorpe R. oo. Line. 
Rev. J. Lewelyn, Marcross R. Wales. 

Rev. J. pQ#I, Stone V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. M. Prower, Purton V. Wilts. 


Rev. T. H. Ripley, Tokeuham R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. P. Roberts, Hampton P. C. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. J. Rowe, Nymet Tracey R. co. Dev. 
Rev. J. Shepherd, Inkpeo R. Berks. 

R^v. G. Sivewrigbt, Blakeley V. co. Northa. 
Kev. J. Tweed, Capel with Little Wen- 
ham, R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Warren, Graveley R. co. Cambr. 
Rev. J. N. Winstauley, Bampton V. co. 
Oxford. 

Chaplains. 

Rev. J. Bockett, to the Bishop of Rochester. 
ReV. W. C. Risley, to Lord Carteret. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb, 7, At Rennes, the lady of Capt. Sir 

W.G. Parker, Bart. R. N. a dau. 11. 

In Spring-garden*, Lady Georgiana Agar 
Ellis, a dau.— 13. At Rome, the wife of 
Francis Dugdale Astley, esq. a son. ■ ■— 14. 
In Upper Seymour-street, the wife uf Maj. 

Pollock, a dau. 24. At Florence, the 

lady of Sir J. Huddart, a sou.— At the 

Admiralty f Mrs. Keith Douglas, a dau. 

27. The lady, of Sir Sandford Graham, 
bart. a son.- ■■■At Duncroft-huuse, Staines, 
the wife of Col. Carmichael, a sun. 

March 5. At Hull place, Kent, the wife 
of Col. M*Creagh, IStli Foot, a son.— 7. 
The wife of Dr. Seymour, George-street, 
Hanover square, a son. ■■ — -At Eltharo, the 


wife of Capt. Abdy, Madras Artil. a son. 

In Great Ormond^street, the wife of 

Robert Belt, esq. a dau. 10. In Sey- 

mour place, Euston-square, Mrs. J. J, 

Wilkinson, a son. 12. In York-street, 

PoTtman-square, the wife of Stacey Gri- 
maldi, esq. a son. The wife of Matthew 

Flower, esq. of 'I'orrington-square, a dau. 
———13. The wife of Dr. H. Davies, Con- 
duit-street, a sun. At Vauxhall, Mrs. 

Chas. L. Francis, a son. 16. In Marlbu- 

rough-buildtngs, Bath, the wife of T. Clut- 
terbuck, esq. , of Harnish- house, Wilts, a 
SOD.— 16. At Newick-lodge, Sussex, the 
wife of F. W. rr.inklaud, esq. a son. 


M A n RI AG CS. 


Julytb, At' Agra, F. Anson, esq. 18th 
Nat. Inf. son of Gen. Sir George Anstir., 
M.P. to Miss Cath. Hanson, niece of Capt. 
Chadwick, Comm, of Ordnance Stores. 

Jan. 20. At St.George's,Hanuver*aquare, 
J. W. Scott, eldest sou of Jas. Scott, esq. 
of Rotherfield-park, Hants, to Lucy, dau. 
of the Rev. Sir S. C. Jervoise, hart, of Ids- 
worth-park. ^ 

Feb, 12. At Farnborough, Warwicksh. 
Wm. Markham, esq. of Becca-ball, Yorksb. 
grandsbn of the late Dr. Markham, Archb. 
of York, to Lucy Anne, second dau. of W. 
Holbeck, esq.— At Staveley, E. S. Fel- 
lows, esq. of Beeston, near Nottingham, to 
Miss, White, dau. of the late John White, 
.eiq. of Chesterfield.— 18. At St. Mary’s, 
Maiylebone, Eyre Coote, esq. of West-park, 
Hants, to Eliza Rosetta, third dau. of J. H. 

Massey Dawson, esq. M.P. 18. At St. 

George's, the Rev. S. T. Townsend, to 
Cat|i. I^uisa» dau. of the late Anth. Butler 
St. — ^At Tormoharo, Devon, the 

Rev. Pefter ,^iAh» to Jane, dau. and coh. 
of the Ui^^lAl^iot^ Steward, &q. of Wat- 
fiird, eo. >— At Florence, the 


Marq. Donato Guadagni, to Louisa, only 

dau. of Lieut. Col. F. G. G. Lee. 19. 

At Brcde, the Rev. J. S. Hewett, D. D. 
Rector of Hotherhithe, and Ewhurst, in 
Sussex, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Selby Hele, and grand -dau. of the late Rov, 

Dr. Geo. Horne, Bishop of Norwich. 

At Toft, John Grayson, esq. of Dowsby, 
only son of the Kev. Isaac Grayson, Kec. 
of St. Mary’s, Castle Gate, York, to So- 
phia, dau. of the late li. Nicholls, esq. of 

Toft, LincoIushirG. At Bristol, the Rev. 

Caddell Holder, to Anne Tierney, fourth 
dau. of Jacob Elton, Esq. and niece of the 
late Adm. Sir W. Young. 20. H. Rod- 

ney Elliott, of £. I. C. to Mary, dau. of T. 
Simpson, Esq. Consul of the King of the 

Nerherlandfl at Stockton. 21. At Christ 

Church, Surrey, the Kev. James Parsons, of 
York, to Mary, second dau. of John Wilks, 
esq. of Finsbury-square.— -^At St. Alk- 
mund's, Derby, the Rev. Charles Heiketh, 
of Rossall-hall, co. Lancaster, to Anna 
Maria Alice, only dau. of Rich. Saunders, 

esq 26. At Bristol, the Rev. F. J. C. 

Trenow, rector of Langton Herring, Dors. 
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toHaunabf relict of the Uto Skde Baker, 

esq. Ilristol. At Portsea, the Rev. Sir 

H. Thompson, hart, to Hannah Jean, third 
dau. of the Hon. Sir Geo. Grey, hart.— • 
98. At St. George's, J. A. Arnold, es^ of 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire, to Anne Otway 
Cave, second dan. of the latc H. Otway, esq. 
of Stanford- hall and Castle Otway, in Ire- 
land. At Brighton, W. Bensley Ander- 

Hon, esq. £. I. C. to £lir.. Lucy, second dan. 
of R. H. Crew, esq. of Bath.- — At St. 
Marylehonc Church, Cnjit. A. P. Hamilton, 
H.N. to Caroline, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Col.Cook.— At Ashburnham, Sus- 
sex, H. Revely Mitford, of £xbury, Hants, 
esq. to Lady Georgiana, dau. of the £arl of 
Ashburnham. 

Lately, At Kilmogan, Larly Mary, onW 
child of the £ari of Annesley, to Wm. 
John M'Guire, esq. of Rostown, co.Down. 
■ — At St. Andrew's, Plymouth, CaptRich. 
Dickinson, R. N. to Jane Sjdatt, dau. of 

('apt. T. Searle, R N. ^'I'hr Rev. VV. 

Atkinson, Vicar of Canewdon, Kssex, to 

Miss Kersteinan, of Loftmuns. At St. 

Andrew's, Samuel Arboulo, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of John Alicrnethy, esq. 

At Kingston, Lieut J. F. Browne, 

R. N. to Jane Elizabeth, second dau. of 

Capt. Bore. At Farnham Church, the 

Rev. Chas. Edw. Twyford, Rector of Tr<)t- 
ton, Sussex, to Georgiana, youngest dau. of 
the late George Purvis, esq. of Blackwood- 
house, Hants. 

March 1 . At St. George'.s, llanover-sq. 
Lieut. -Col. R. M. Oakes, to Sophia Chari, 
dau. of Edw. Fletcher, esq. of Park-street. 
-——Robert, second son of the late Rev. 
Tho. Stafford, Rector <if Hemingfiird Ab- 
botts, and Upton, in Huntingdonsliirc, to 
Caroline Frances, third dau.' of the Rev. 
Cha. Crane, D. D. of Paddington.— —4. 
W. Gillison Bell, esq. son of G. W. Bell, 
esq. of Melling-hall, Lancashire, to Harriet, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. R. Worsley, 
Rector of Finchley. — At Ashl)y-de*la- 
Zouch, Joseph Simmonds, esq. of the Old 
Parks, to Ann, only dau. of Wm. Wood- 
ward, esq. of South wood. M . G .- Thoyts, 

esq. ofSulliainstehd-lioiise, Berks, to Emma, 

third dau. of Thus. Bacon, esq 5. At 

Cheltenham, Wm. St. George, tf» ("har- 
lotte, dau. of P. Lovell, esq. of Cole Park, 

Wilts. 6’. At New Malton, Francis 

Boston, M. D. to Ellen, only dau. of John 

Temple, esq. At All Souls, Langbam- 

place. Sir Glynne Earle Welby, hart, of 
Denton-ha1l,co. Lincoln, to Frances, young, 
dau. of Sir Montagu Cliolmeley, hart, of 
£aston-hou8e.— At St. George's, Hano- 
ver-square, John Kirkland, esq. of White- 
hall, to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Clia. 
Bishop, esq. his Majesty's Pmenrator-Gen. 

At Henley-on-Thames, J. Shrimpton, 

esq, of Staple Inn, to Louisa Mary, eldest 
of the late Rev. T. Powys, Rector of 
Fawley, Bucks. lo. At the residence of 


tho Countess Dowager of llowth. Vise. 
Dungarven, eldest son of the Earl of C^ork 
and Oasory, to the Lady Cath. St. Law- 
rence, sister to the Earl of Howth.— 11. 
Robert Hudson, esq. of Tadworth Court, 
Surrey, to Marianne, eldest Jnu. of the Jete 
Spencer Stanhope, esa. of Cannonr 
hall, m yMkahire.r— At St. Marv'a (.lam- 
beth, Cha. C. Crweii, esq. 73d Highlandersf 
only son of Major-Gen. Craven, to Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the late George 
Dacre, esq. of Marwell, Hants.— At St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, W.Tawzia, youngest 
son of the late Col. W. J. Tawzia Savary, to 
Frances Eliza, only dau. of Iate ,Wm. Hall 
Durham, esq. barrister-at-law, of the Island 

of St. Vincent. l.S. AtCIapham, Robert 

Phillips, esq. Capt. R. A. to Harriettc, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Tattersall, late 

ofLedsham, Yorkshire.- At St. George's, 

Hanover-square, Lieut-Col. Salwcy, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Eliza Philippa, dau. 
and heiress of John H. Holder, esq. of Stan- 
ton Lacey. At Edinburgh, Onesiphnrus, 

second son of the late Thomas Tyndall,' 
esq. to Margaret Stuart, dau. of the late 

Col. Bruce, co. Fife. 14. W. H. Roger 

Palmer, esq. eldest son of SirW. H. Palmer, 
hart, of Castle [.inckin, co. Mayo, to Ellen, 
(ku. of the late J. Mattliews, esq. of Plai- 
bostuck, and coheiress of the late T. Mat- 
thews, ciq. of Eyarth, co. Denbigh.— 15. 
At St. Marylehone Church, George, sec. 
son of Sir J. D. Paul, Iwrt. to liOuisa,'dau. 
ofH. Bevan, esq. At Lanishen, Gla- 

morganshire, H. Charles, eldest sun of Ctrl. 
Vernon Graliam, of Bilton-park, Staf- 
fordshire, to Catharine, dau. of the late 
Rich. Rice Williams, esq. of Gwerniwyn, 
and niece of Wyndham Lewis, esq. M.P. 
•—1 8. At Norton, Kent, the Rev. Dou- 
glas Hodgson, Hector of East Woodbay, 
Hants, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. 
Rice, of Norton Court.— -At All Soujls, 
St. Marylehone, the Rev. John Delafield, 
to l.ady Cecil Jane Pery, fifth dau. of the 

Earl of Limerick. At St. George’s, 

Bluomsimry, Sir George Provost, hart, to 
Jane, the f)nly dau. of Isaac Lloyd Wil- 
liams, esq. of Southampton-street.— 19. 
At Ightham, Kenf, W. Klers, esq. of Old- 
biiry-place, Seven Oaks, to Susanna, dau. 
of John Peyto Sliruhh, Esq. of Guildford. 

At Marylehone, the Rev. R. W. 

Newholt, son of the late Sir John Newbolt, 
Chief Justice of Madras, to Ann Frances, 
dau. of Magens Durien Magens, esq. of 
Hamroerwood-Iodge, Sussex.— At Clif- 
ton, the Rev. Wm. North, the only son of 
Rich. North, esq. of Walton, Surrey, to 
Mary Anne. dau. of Wm. Gilby, esq. M. p. 

31. At Llanegrin, Merionethsnire, R. 

Owen Powell, esq. brother of W. E. Powell, 
esq. of Nantowq, Lord Lieut, and M. P. for 
Cardigan, to Harriet Anne, third dau. of 
William Wynne, esq. of Peniarth* •’o- Me- 
rioneth. 
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The Earl of Radnor. 

Jan. 26. At Longford Castle, aged 
77, the Right Hon. Jacob Pleydell-Bou- 
verie, second Earl of Radnor, and Baron 
Pleydell Bou verie of Culeshill in Berk- 
shire, third Viscount Folkstoiie, and Ba- 
ron Lfongford in Wiltshire, fifth Baronet 
(of London), Recorder of Salisbury, High 
Steward of Wallingford, M.A., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born March 4, 1750, 
the only son of William the first Earl, by 
his first wife Harriet, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Mark Stuart Pleydell, 
Bart. He was educated at Harrow, and 
afterwards at University College, Oxford, 
where he was a grand-compounder for 
the degree of M.A. April 1, 1773. On 
his coming of age in 1771, his uncle, the 
Hon. Edward Bouverie (afterwards Mem- 
ber in many Parliaments for Northamp- 
ton), by accepting the Stewardship of 
the Manor of East Hendred, made room 
for the young heir to represent the City 
of Salisbury. Lord Folkstone was again 
returned at the general election of 1774, 
and in 1776 be succeeded to his father's 
seat in the House of Peers. On his con- 
duct in Parliament but few remarks can 
be made. In 1788 he divided with the 
Piti administration on the Regency 
question. In 1798 he moved three sepa- 
rate amendments to the Militia Offi- 
cers* Augmentation Bill;*' and in 1799 
protested against the ** Militia Reduc- 
tion Bill." In December that year his 
Lordship also protested against the ser- 
vice of the militia in Ireland ; in 1800 
he spoke in favour of the Union with 
that country ; and in 1808 he brought 
in a Bill ** for the relief of wounded 
soldiers and sailors." 

In 1791 Lord Radnor was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Berkshire, and he 
continued to fulfil the duties of that 
office until his increasing infirmities 
compelled him to resign it in 1819< In 
1795 his Lordship was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society,' and he soon after 
received a similar honour from the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. He had previously 
communicated to the Archaeulogia of the 
latter institution, in 1781 a description 
of a Saxon ornament found near Salis- 
bury, and in 1790 some observations on 
the Pusey Hiten. 

Th% Earl Radnor ifit|rned, in Ja- 
nuary, 1777 f the Hon. Aiine Duncombe, 
daughter coheiress of Antnony Lord 
Feversbaas, ^ Her motlier had twelve 
years before ffi$eomc the third wife of his 


father, the first Earl. By Lady Radnor, 
who survives him, his Lordship had 
issue three daughters, who all died at 
the age of between twelve and fifteen, 
and five sons, viz. 1. William, now Earl 
of Radnor, who has for five and twenty 
years sat in the House of Commons for 
Salisbury, and has been twice married, 
first to Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, 
sister of the present Duke of Newcastle ; 
and secondly to Anne Judith, sister to 
Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart., and 
has issue by both alliances; 3. the Hon. 
Duncombe Pleydell-Bouverie, a Captain 
R. N. married to Louisa, daughter of 
Joseph May, Esq. ; 3. Hon. Laurence, 
who died unmarried in 1811 ; 4. the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick, married in 
1814 tu Elizabeth, sister to the present 
Sir Cha. Sullivan, Bart, and has a nume- 
rous family; 5. the Hon. Philip, mar- 
ried in 1811 to Maria sister to Lord 
Heytesbury (who had in 1809 married 
Mr. Philip Kouverie's cuusiii Rebecca, 
daughteroftbe Hon.Williatn-Henry Bou- 
verie), and has several children. 

The funeral of Lord Radnor took place 
at Brit ford, the family burial place, at- 
tended by his four sons and bis principal 
servants ; and a funeral service and 
anthem was performed the same day in 
Salisbury Cathedral. He has bequeathed 
two hundred pounds to the Salisbury 
Infirmary. 

There is a portrait of the Earl at the 
age of seven, in a Vandyke dress, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and engraved 
by J. M'Ardell. A picture of more recent 
date is suspended in the Council-room 
at Salisbury. 

The Earl of Kellie. 

X Feb. 7. At Cambo House, Fifeshire, 
aged 82, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskiiie, 
ninth Earl of Kellie, Viscount Fenton, 
and Baron Dirleton, premier Viscount of 
Scotland, a Representative Peer of North 
Britain, a Baronet of Nova Scotia, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Fife, and 
Knight of the Swedish Order of Gustavus 
Vasa. 

His Lordship wa 9 born about 1745, 
the fifth son of David Erskine, Esq*, by 
his second wife, Miss Grant of Edin- 
burgh. That gentleman was paternally 


* Colin, a younger brother of David, 
was father of the celebrated Cardinal 
Erskine, who was consequently cousin 
to the Peer whose death we now record. 
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fourth in descent froni the iir^t Earl of. 
Kellie, and maternally grandsoir of Che 
sixth Earl; his father being Sir Alexander 
Erskine, the first Baronet of Cambo, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms, and M. P. for 
the county of Fife ; and his mother Lady 
Maiy Erskine, eldest daughter of Alex* 
ander the sixth Earl. 

Mr. Erskine (whose death as Earl of 
Kellie we now record) was early in life 
attached to the British residency at 
Gothenburgh ; and we find him manur- 
ing there, in 1771} Anne, daughter of 
Captain Adam Gordon, of Ardoch. In 
1775 he was appointed his Britannic 
Majesty's Consul at Gothenburgh, Mar- 
strand, and other ports on the western 
,^coast of Sweden. We believe he con- 
tinued, in that capacity until his acces- 
sion to the titles of his family, which 
happened on the death of his nephew 
Charles, 'Oct. 28, 1799. In November, 
1804, on the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Marquis of Tweeddale, he 
was elected one of the sixteen represen- 
tatives of the Scotish Peerage in the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 
At the gener<il election in IB06 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate; but be was 
returned at all the subsequent elections 
in 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, and 1826. In 
1808 he was favoured by the Royal sign 
manual, granting him permission, in 
compliance with the desire of his Majesty 
Gusiavus IV. King of Sweden, to wear 
the en<iigns of a Knight-commander of 
the Royal Order of Vasa, conferred on 
him by that sovereign. The Earl made 
extensive purchases in the county of 
Fife; and in 1804, on the re.sigiiation of 
the Marquis of Lothian, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. 

Having had no issue by the Countess 
bei'ure-mentiniied, who survives him, his 
Lordship is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by Stuart Erskine, son of his 
first cousin David Erskine, esq. who died 
at Wareham in 1804. 

Lady Caroline Lamb. 

«/an. 26. At Wbiti hall, aged 42, the 
i Hon. Lady Caroli'ie Lamb. 

She was the only daughter of Frederick, 
present and third Earl of Bes borough, 
by his late Countess Henrietta Frances, 
sjstir to the present Earl Spencer. — 
She was named Caroline after her pater- 
nal grandmother, Lady Caroline Caven- 
dish } and was married to the Hon. Wil- 
liam Lamb (heir apparent to Viscount 
Melburne) June 3, 1805. She bad issue 
by him, a daughter who died in infancy, 
and an only son, George Augustus-Fre- 
derick, a godson of his Majesty. 

Lady Caroline Lamb was a woman of 
a masculine character, and made herself 


conspicuous some yetars since by per* 
sonaily .panvassiiig the liuitscholders of 
Westmiuster, when her brother*in law, 
the Hon. George Lamb, was a candidate 
to represent that city in Parliament. 
About three years ago she separatecT 
from her husband ; but she lias liv'bd 
since principally with her father-hi-law 
at Brocket Hall. Her Ladyship also 
possessed considerable literary acquire- 
ments, and enjoyed the friendship of 
some eminent literary characters; among 
others, of Lord Byron, Rogers, and 
Moore. Her Ladyship had a happy vein 
of poetry, in which she frequently in- 
dulged, and some of her smaller pieces 
have occasionally found their way into 
the periodicals and newspapers. She pub- 
lished also three novels, entitled, Glenar- 
voii, Graham Hamilton, and Ada Reis. 
Lord Byi^in addressed some beautiful 
lines to her Ladyship a short time previ- 
ous to his final departure from England, 
which were much admired at the time. 

Sir W. a. Cunynghame, Bart. 

Jan, 17. In Saville-row, very ad- 
vanced ill age, Sir William- Augustus 
Cunynghame, fourth Baronet of Miln- 
craig, county of Ayr, cousin to the lOtli 
and 1 1th Earls of Eglintoun, the 7th Earl 
of Galloway, and the 1st Lord Macdo- 
nald, and uncle to Lord WhariiHitfe. 

Sir William was the eldest son of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir David, the third Baronet, by 
Lady Mary Montgomerie, the only 
daughter by a second marriage (with 
Anne, daughter of George, first Earl of 
Aberdeen,) of Alexander, 9th Earl of 
Eglintoun. He succeeded to the title 
of Baronet on the death of his father, 
Oqt. 10, 1767; and bad cuiisequently 
enjoyed it for upwards of sixty years. He 
was twice married, firstly, in 1768, to 
Frances, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Robert Myrton, of Gogar, in Mid-Lo- 
thian, Bart, by whom he had two sons : 
1. David, who has succeeded to the title, 
and is the senior retired Colonel of the 
British army $ *hnd 2. Robert. Sir Wil- 
liam married secondly in 1785, Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Robert Ud. 
ney, of Udney, Esq. and by her bad 
issue : 3. William-August us ; 4. George. 
Augustus-Frederick 5 5. Freiierick'Alex- 
aiider; 6. James-Stuart ; and 7> Maiyr. 

Gen. Sir P. E. Irving, Bt, 

Jan, 31, At Carlisle, ag.-d 76, G<;iieral 
Sir Paulus iEmilius Irving, of Wouil- 
bouse in Dumirieshire, Baronet. 

This eminent officer was horn at Wa- 
terford, Aug. 3U, 1751, the only son of 
Lt.-Cul. Paulus Emilios Irving, Gover- 
nor of tipnor Castle in Kent, by Jiulith, 
daughter of Capt. Wm. Westfield, of 
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])ovpr. The sometwhat singular name 
Ilf WHS derived from his grand- 

mother, the Hon. Emilia Rollo, eldest 
daughter* of Andrew, third Lord Rulio, 
who again was named afier her mater- 
nal atnit, the Hon. Emilia Balfour, who 
was (he wife uf Sir John Malcolm of 
Jnnerteil. 

Sir PauluB was appointed Lieutenant 
in the 47tb foot in 1764, Captain in 
1768, and Major in 1775. He served 
with that regiment in America, and was 
engaged in the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill. He was at Boston during 
the blockade, and until the evacuation, 
when he accompanied the 47th to raise 
the siege of Quebec. He was at the 
affair of Trois Rivieres, June, 1776, and 
pursued the rebels to Crown Point and 
Ticoiideroga ; and he served with Gen. 
Burguyne*s. army till (he cen vent ion, 
when he was taken prisoner, and de- 
tained three years. He was raised to 
the rank of Lt.-Colonel in 1780 ; in 1781 
he returned to England, and on the 3d 
of August was appointed Lt.-Colunel in 
his former regiment. Jii 1790 he em- 
barked for the Bahama Inlands, where, 
having obtained the rank of Colonel in 
1791 and Major-Geneial in 1794, he 
remained till 1795. He then joined Sir 
John Vaughan's army in the West Indies, 
and on that officer’s death, the 21st ol 
June, 1795, the chief command of the 
forces in the West Indies devolved upon 
him. In September Major-Gen. Lee 
took the chief command, and Major-Gen. 
Irving went to assume the command of 
St. Vincent's. On the gd of Oct. follow- 
ing he attacked the enemy in I heir works 
at the Vigie, and after an obstinate re- 
sistance during the whole day, they were 
driven from tlieir posts. For this and 
his general services, he received letters 
of approbation from his Majesty, con- 
veyed through Mr. Duiidar, and from the 
late Duke of York, as Commander-in- 
chief. Sir Paiilus was promftted to be 
Lf. -General Jan. ], 1801 ; Colonel 6tli 
veteran battalion, Dec. 65, 1802 ^ and 
General, Jan. 1, 18 IS. He was created 
a Baronet by patent dated Sept. 19, 1809. 

Sir PauluB married, Feb. 4, 1780, Lady 
Elizabeth St. Lawrence', second daugh- 
ter of Thomas, first Earl of Howth, and 
niece of Fldward, first Earl of Kingston; 
and by that lady he had issue two sons 
and two (I.Mishters : 1. Paulus-^milius, 


It is worthy of remark that the Hon. 
Susan Rollo, younger sister to Emilia, 
was grandmother of the gallant Major- 
Gen. Robert Rollo Gillespie, whose emi- 
nent services in ‘India, particularly in 
the reduction of the Island of Jtiva, are 
generally known. 


born ill 1792, who has succeeded to the 
baronetcy ; 2. Thomas-St". Lawrence, 

an officer in the .filst regiment; 3. Isa- 
bella-Anrie; and 4. Judith-Elizabeth, 
married to a Derbyshire gentleman of 
the name of Smith. 

Lieut.-Gen. Minet. 

Dec, 27. At Boviiiffdoii-green, Herts, 
aged 65, Licut.*Geii. William Minet. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the loth foot in 1778; and Lieutenant 
in the 96ih foot in 1779, from which he 
exchanged, in 1780, to the 14rh. He 
served with the latter for 18 months 
on board ship, and accompanied it to 
the siege of Gibraltar; in 1782 to Sr. 
Lucie, and from thence to Jamaica. In 
April 1783, he received a company in 
the 30th : he served with this corps in 
the West Indies till the peace of 1783, 
when he was reduced on half-pay. He 
continued so till June, 1785, and was 
then appointed to the^4th regiment. In 
1789 be embarked for North . America, 
and servi'd at Newfoundland as f'om- 
maiidant for five years and a half, in the 
absence of Colonel Elford, having the 
command of four companies ol his regi- 
ment. In 1795 he was ordered with 
his detachment to Halifax, the regiment 
having gone to Canada ; and he remained 
there two years and a half, during which 
period he received the brevet of Major. 
In 1798, lie was ftppointed Lieut.-Colonel 
by brevet, and in November M. jop in 
tbe 5ih fool : he served with that corps 
the campaign of 1799 in Holland. On 
Colonel Stephenson proposing to recruit 
a corps of blacks for foreign service, this 
officer was appointed to the Lieut. -Colo- 
nelcy ; from which he was removed to 
the 2d battalion of the 30th foot Sept. 
25th, 1804. With the latter corps he 
served from his appointrnenr, and em- 
barked with it forPortiigal, from whence 
it was subsequently ordered to Gibraltar. 
He received the rank of M.ijor-Geiieral 
in 1811, and Lieut.-Gerieml in 1821. 

Lieut.-Gen. Head. 

Dec, 11. At his seat, Modereing, co. 
Tipperary, Lieiit.-Gen. Michael Head, 
fur five and twenty years Lieut.-Colonel 
comm.'indingthe 13i blight dragoons. 

This officer was appointed to a Cornet cy 
in 1785, to a Lieutenancy in 1790, and 
to a troop in the 12(h light dragoons in 
1793. He became Major Bth light dra- 
goons in 1799, Lieiit.-Col. 13tb ditto in 
1801, Colonel by brevet in 1810, Major- 
General 1813, and Lieut. -General 1825. 
He was employed from 1793 to 1795, in 
the Mediterranean, and in tbe redurtion 
of Corsica, under tbe command of Sir 
Charles Stuart. In 1797, 1798, Anti 
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1799* he was employed in Portugal and 
Minorca, and be was present at the 
landing of the British troops in Minorca 
in 1798t being then Aid-de-Camp to 
Lieut. -Gen . the £irl of Rosslyn. He 
was also at the siege of Ciudella in that 
Island. From 1810 to 1813 he served as 
commanding officer of the 13th light 
dragoons in the Peninsula, from whence 
he returned on his promotion to the 
rank of Major-General. 

Rear-Adm. Fraser. 

Dee. 9* In Albemarle-htreet, Rear- 
Admiral Percy Fraser, formerly a Com- 
missioner of the Navy Board, and bro- 
ther-in-law to Lord Viscount Torrington. 

This officer was a Lieutenant in 1789; 
he commanded the Savage sloop of war in 
1791 i the Moselle in 1794: and obtained 
post rank March 27f 1795. In the fol- 
lowing year we find him commanding 
tlie Narcissus of 20 guns on the coast of 
America, from whence he proceeded to 
the West [lulies, where his ship was 
wrecked, hut fortunately his crew es- 
caped. His next appointment was to La 
Nymphe, in which frigate he captured 
La Modtste, a French letter of marque 
laden with East India produce, and se- 
veral other vessels. After coniinanding 
La Nymphe about four years, be re- 
moved into the Narcissus of 36 guns, 
aiiil continued in that ship during the 
remainder of the war. We hiibsequently 
find him in the Vanguard 74. 

In 1808 Captain Fraser was appointed 
resident Commissioner of the Pock-yard 
at Malta ; from whence he removed to 
Gibraltar, about the summer of 1811. 
'I'iiward*! the hitter end of 1813, he ob- 
tained A seat at the Navy Board, from 
which he retired with the suptrannua- 
tidii of a Rcar-Admiial, June I'J, 1823. 
He married the Hun. Elizabeth Lucy 
Byttg, eldest daughter of John 5ih and 
late Vis?oniit Turriiigtoii, iiept. 26, 1797. 

Majok-Gbn. Broughton. 

Dee... At Edihburgl', Major-Gen. 
Edward Swift Broughton, of the Bengal 
Kstablishme.'it, formerly Lieut.-Governor 
of St. Helena. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1777 : he arrived in Calcutta, and was 
promoted to Ensign in July I77B; in 
October following to Lieutenant, and 
appointed to the 1st European regiment 
in the field. In 1780 he was removed 
to the 3d battalion of Native Infantry, 
which corps formed part of the detach- 
ment of battalions under Lieut.-Culonel 
Cockerell, which marched to Madras, 
joined the grand army, and served with 
it during the whole war in Mysore. 


In 1796, Lieut. Broughton was pro- 
muted to Captain, and in 1798 his batta- 
lion formed part of Sir James Craig's 
army assembled at Aiiupsheher, to o|i- 
pose Zi:mauii Shaw, who threatened the 
invasion of Hindustan, but a rehelliun 
in his own country obliged him to re- 
turn. In 1800, Capt. Broughton was pro- 
moted to Major, and posted to the 8d 
European regiment. In October Lord 
Wellesley appointed him to the com- 
mand of a volunteer batialion of Sepoys, 
IlOO strong, which embarked on a se- 
cret expedition, rendezvoused at Triiieo- 
male, was joined by several corps under 
Gen. Baird, and sailed in February fur 
the Red Sea. Six companies reached 
their destination ; but the transports, 
with the other four companies and staff, 
and part of his Majesty's 80th regiment, 
under Culbnel Champagne, the second 
ill command, were obliged to bear up 
forBumbay, being in want of water and 
provisions, having been seventeen weeks 
at sea. 

in January 1802, Major Biuiighton 
embarked with the four companies fur 
a Portuguese settlement in the Gulpli of 
Caiiihray, and was afterwards employed 
in theGuzerat, under Governor Duncan, 
who expressed, in general orders, his ap- 
probation of the good conduct of the 
corps. In July he embarked and re- 
turned to Calcutta, where, on his arri- 
val ill August, Lord Wellesley appointed 
liiin to the command of the Ramgliur 
battalion, in July 1805 be was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel ; and, war 
breakini; out with the Mahrattas, he 
was appointed to command a detach- 
ment consisting of about 3,000 men. 
Lieut.-Coloiiel Broughton tuitcred Suiu- 
bhulpuor, belonging to the Nagpore Ra- 
jah, and reduced the whole province, 
w Inch was ceded to the Honourable Com- 
pany ai the peace, and (or this service be 
received the thanks of the Governor- 
general ill Council, ** tor the zeal, acti- 
vity, judgment, fortitude, and ability, 
which had distinguished his conduct, 
both during the continuance of the war, 
and since the conclusion of peace." In 
1806* he obtained permission to return 
to Englaiiil on furlough, and in 1808 the 
Court i»f Directors appointed him Lieut- 
Governor of their Island of St. Helena. 
He was promoted by brevet to Colonel, 
Jan. 1, 1812 ; and in 1813 solicited and 
obtained the Court of Directors* permis- 
sion to resign, and return to England 
on furlough, having been five years 
Lieutenant-Governor. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, June 4 , 
1814. ^ 
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Bishop Marum. 

Jan, S3. At Dublin, ag^ed 54, Dr. 
Marum, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory. 

He was educated first at Kilkenny, 
and' afterwards at Salamanca, where 
be clistiiigfuished himself as one of the 
roost proficient of the students, and im> 
mediately on taking his degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, was appointed Vice-Rec- 
tor and Profbssor. Having been recalled 
to hfa native country in 17.9H, be engaged 
without delay hi the humble and labo- 
rious duties of a mission ; but was shortly 
after invited to the College of Carlow, 
and filled there successively the chairs 
of Philosophy and Divinity. In March, 
1811, on the death of Dr. Lanigan, he 
was nominated to the vacant see of 
Ossory. 

The intellectual powers of'Dr. Marum 
were of a superior order ; his episcopal 
administration was lenient and gentle ; 
and his charities were so extensive, that, 
notwithstanding his elevation was not 
of recent date, and his habits of life 
retired and unexpeiisive, he was tiot 
worth one shilling when he died. He 
was the founder, and* in a considerable 
degree the supporter, of the Female 
Orphan Asylum, which is conducted un- 
der the guidance of the ladies of the 
Presentption Convent. Dr. Doyle, Bi- 
shop of Leighlin and Kildare, and Dr. 
Kelly, Bishop of Waterford and Lismoie, 
presided at Dr. Marum’s funeral. 

Risiiop Cameron. 

Lib. 7. At Edinburgh, aged 80, Alex- 
ander ('ameruii, D.D., Bishop of IVfaxi- 
mianopolis, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Lowland district of Scotland. 

The venerable deceased went to the 
Scotch college in Rome in 1760, where 
he remained eight years, and carried 
away the first prizes awanlod during 
that period. He returned to Scotland 
in 1772, and acted as Missionary Apos- 
tolic in Stratiiern till 1780, when he was 
appoiiit^^d rector of the^eotidi college in 
Valladolid in Spain, where he rem<uned 
eighteen years. In 1798 he was appoint- 
ed Coadjutor to Bishop Hay, then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Lowland district of 
Scotland ; and was consecrated a Bishop 
in Madrid the following year. In 1802 
be returned to Scotland, and Bishop Hay 
having resigned in I8O6, he then suc- 
ceeded that prelate. From the period 
of his last return, he uniformly resided 
in Edinburgh. 

.-Bishop Cameron’s character was an 
oriiament to his church and to the age. 
He was pious without bigotry, learned 
without pedantry, and his befievolence 
was truly catholic, embracing all deno- 


minations of Clirislians. His body lay 
ill state ibree days, wearing bis saiidaU 
and ring, and bis miire, crook, crosier, 
&c., lying iicside him. 

Thomas Lister, Esq. 

/J?6. 24. At Armitage Park, bis scat 
in Staffordshire, Thomas Lister, Esq. 
LL.D., many yea: s a iiiagisirate for that 
county. 

Mr. Lister was distinguished from his 
boyhood by an early ni.aurity of talent. 
A congeniality of puet1c.1l taste, and the 
circumstance of being at the same 
school, led to an iniimate youthful 
friendship with Mr. Cary,*ihe deservedly 
celebrated translator of Dante, a friend- 
ship which, in spite of long periods of 
absence, is believed to have remained 
unbroken. The rising abilities of the 
two young poets strongly attracted the 
attention of Miss Seward, and are ad- 
verted to in several of her published 
letters. In 1796, after be had quitted 
the University of Cambridge, Mr. Lister 
published bis first work, ** The Mirror 
for Princes,” addressed in a tone uif 
powerful expostulation to an Illustrious 
Personage. This production is thus no- 
ticed in a short Memoir of Mr. Lister, 
which appeared in the Monthly Mirror 
for November, 1797. “His (Mr. L-’s) 
talents were at length eonspicuuusly dis- 
played ill a work entitled *The Mirror 
of Princes,' which, for manly eloquence, 
eleg.uiee, and vigour, is almost une- 
qualled by the political productions of 
the present day. The strength of mind 
exhibited in this work, is, in so young a 
man, truly surprising; and his ingenuous 
abhoireorc of miscuiiduct must endear 
him to every lover of virlut*.” Such was 
the jud»oM'or of a ronteinporary writer; 
and conti'inporary praise, with respect 
to works 1,1 this description, may per- 
haps afford as strong a criterion of merit 
as the more imposing sentence of pos- 
terity. The occasion which callcil forth 
the “ Mirror of Princes’* has now ceased 
to exist , and with it much of our interest 
in the discussion. It is sufTiciciit, that 
the value of this production was felt 
and acknowleged at the time when that 
value could be estimated with most cor- 
rectness. This temporary object having 
been gained, it must be content to incur 
its portion of that indifference which is 
now extended even to the philippics of 
Junius and of Burke. In 1798 lie pub- 
lished “ Opposition dangerous,” a poli- 
tical pamphlet of great force and ability. 
It strongly pointed out iHe perils of 
internal disunion, at a time when we 
were so frightfully meiiacea by the in- 
creasing power of France; and it con- 
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taiped an eloquent appeal to tUoap in 
nrhose mincjs party seemed for a while 
to predominate over patriotism, and 
whose diRapproval of the war made them 
worse than indifferent to the siq^cess of 
their country. The style of the pam- 
phlet was eleji^ant and pointed, and it 
deservedly occupied a high rank among 
those publications of that periu<l which 
cooperated in the good cause so success- 
full) advocated in the brilliant pages of 
the Anti-Jacobin. 

After leaving the University, Mr. Lis- 
ter (his elder brother being then alive) 
applied himself to the study of Civil 
-Uw ; and he was admitted to the degree 
of Doctor in June, 1802. Shortly after- 
wards a severe domestic affliction, joined 
to ill health, obliged him to suspend for 
awhile his legal pursuits ; and the ne- 
cessity fur a profession soon ceasing to 
exist, he was ultimately induced to dis- 
miss them entirely. In 1803, during the 
short peace of Amiens, Mr. Lister went 
fur the benefit of his health to Lisbon. 
His return was immediately subsequent 
to the sudden renewal of the war in the 
May of that year; an event which threat- 
ened materially to influence his future 
prospects. During his homeward voyage 
the vessel whicii conveyed him was 
chased by a French ship of war; and 
when despairing of escape, he was saved 
Only by the suddtMi and unexpected 
rising of a dense fog, from a captivity 
which in all probability would not have 
terminated but at the peace of 1814. 
All allusion to tbis providential l ircuni- 
stance appears in a published letter to 
Mr. Lister, from Miss Seward, soon after 
the event. 

From the period of bis return to the 
lime of his death, Mr. Lister resided 
chiefly at his seal iii Staffordshire. He 
executed with zeal and ability those du- 
ties, the exact and honourable per- 
formance of which is among the proudest 
claims to public gratitude for the coun- 
try gentlemen of this kingdom. Until 
incapacitated by the increasing malady 
of deafness, he was an active aiid^va- 
luable member of the magistracy, and 
showed himself the prompt defender of 
that body when he considered them ex- 
posed to uiiineriled aggression. Mr. 
Lister united, in a remarkable degree, 
the qualities of refined taste and poeti- 
cal imagination witli that logical clear- 
ness of judgment, quick perception, and 
capacity for business, by which they are 
too rarely accompanied. To society he 
contributed, together with the inva- 
luable stores of his elegant and cultivated 
iQind, a candour, a cheerfulness, an en- 
gaging benignity of manner^ springing 
Gent. Mao. Marcfi, 1828 . 

11 


frqm th? purest bpit^wolepee, which will 
long endcs^r his mempry to all those wf^o 
ever enjoyed the gratification of (ijs 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Lister waatbe second son of Na*- 
thaniel Lister, esq. of Armitage Park* 
many years member for the borough of 
Clitberoe, and uncle of the late Lpr4 
Ribblesdale. Mr. Lister niafried, Ist, 
Harriet, daughter of John Serle, esq* of 
the county of Devon, who died, leaving 
one son; Sdly, in 1805, Mary, daughter 
of William Grove, esq. of the qoiinty of 
Warwick, by whom be had one son and 
three daughters, the eldest of ivhom is 
married to her cousin, the present Lorq 
Ribblcsdale. 

William Wrightson, Esq. 

Lately, At his seat, Cusworlh, near 
Doncaster, William Wrightson, esq* 
M. P. for Aylesbury from 17B4 to |7Si0, 
and High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1821. ' 

He was the only sun pf John Battle, 
of Warmsworth, esq. who in 1761 took 
the name of Wrightson, that being the 
name of bis wife Isabel, sole sprviving 
daughter and heiress of William W right- 
son, of Cusworth, esq. who was M. P. fur 
Newcastle from 1710 to 1722, and was 
in 1723 returned Knight of the Shire for 
Nurtimmherlaiid, but successfully op- 
posed ip his return by Mr. Jepisun of 
Elwtck. The gentleman now deceased 
was twice married ; firstly, to Barbara, 
daughter of Jame« Bland, uf Hunwurth, 
in Durham, esq. ; and, that lady having 
died childless in 1782, secondly, to fJen- 
rietta, daughter and co-heiress of Ri- 
chard Heber, of Marton, esq. By his 
second lady (who died in 1820) Mr. 
Wrigblson had issue five sons am) three 
daughters, viz. William-Battie Weight- 
son, esq. who has succeeded to the es- 
tates, and is now M. P. fur Retford ; the 
Rev. Arthur- Bland, M. A. Hector of £d- 
lington and Vicar uf Campsall, York- 
shire ; Ricbard-Heber, of Lincohrs inn ; 
Henry, of Cjueen’s College, Oxford ; 
Thomas-Barnardiston, of Brazen-nose ; 
Harriet, married, firstly, to the late 
hon. Sylvester Douglas, only sun of the 
late Lord Glenhervie ; and, secondly, to 
Lii'Ut.-Colonel Henry Hely-Hutchiiison, 
(son of the huii. F. H. Hutchinson, of. 
whom we gave a memoir in p. 81) and 
nephew to the Earl uf Donoughmure ; 

Isabella; and Elizabeth. 

% 

Mb. Justice Nolan. 

Ijildy. In Bedfurd-square, the Hop. 
Michael Nolan, King's Counsel, and 
Chief Justice ol the Brecon l irciiit. 

Mr. Noii^ii was a barrister ot Lincolu’t 
Inn, and w.'is :iutlw>r ol ihc following 
profe.s.sioii.tl woiks. Keports of Case.s 
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relating to the Duty and Office of a 
Justice of the Peace, from Michaelmas 
Term, 1791, to Trinil^r Term, 1792, 2 
parts, royal 8vo. 1793.— Strange's Re- 
ports of adjudged Cases in the Courts 
of Chancery. King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, 3d edit, with 
notes and references, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 

1795. — Syllabus of a Course of Lectures 
on the Laws of England, intended to be 
delivered in pursuance of an order of the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, in their Hall, 

1796, 8vo. — A Treatise on the Laws of 
England for the settlement and relief of 
the Poor, 2 vols. 8vo. IdO.S, 2d edit, with 
considerable additiona, 1808. 

Professor Woodhouse. 

J)ec, 28. At Cambridge, alter an ill- 
ness of four months, Robert* Woodhouse, 
Esq. M. A. F. R. S. Plumian Professor of 
Mathematics in that University. 

He was of Caius College, where he 
.took his Bachelor of Arts' degree in 1795, 
and was the Senior Wrangler and first 
Smith's prizeman of that year. He pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1798, and was elected a 
Fellow of Caius. Several papers from his 
pen appear in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, beginning from 1801 ; and in 
1802 he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1803 he printed, in 4to, 
** The Principles of Analytical Calcula- 
tion;" in 1809. ** A Treatise on Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry,’* 8vo ; in 
1811, "A Treatise on Isuperimetrical 
Problems, and the Calculus of Varia- 
tions," 8vo ; and, in 1812, ** An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Plane Astronomy," 
8vo. in 1 820 Mr. Woodhouse was elect ed 
Lucasian Prolessor of Mathematics; and 
in 1822, on the death of Professor Viiice» 
he siicceeiled to the Plumian Professor- 
ship. In 1824 he was appointed by the 
University to conduct the Observatory, 
then newly erected. 

Rev. Arthur Young. 

Lately • In the south-west part of 
Russia, the Rev. Arthur Young, of Brad- 
field Hall, Suffolk. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
the late celebrated Arthur Young, Esq. 
F.R.S , Secretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture (of whom we gave a memoir on 
his death in 1820, in vol. xc. i. 469.) He 
took the degree of BA. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1793, and soon after 
taking orders, obtained preferiiient in 
Suffolk. He compiled for the Hoard of 
Agriculture in 1807 a General Report on 
luclusures; and in 1608 the Survey of 
the Agriculture of Sussex. Mr. Young, 
on mure than one occasion, gai^e expres- 
sion to some very singular ideas on poli- 
tlcf, and soon after the Peace published 


a declaration in the newspapers, saying 
that he had purchased lands in the Cri- 
mea, where no tax-gatherer is seen, and 
inviting his countrymen to emigrate 
with him to that blissful region. He 
was on his return through Russia from 
selling this tract of country (said to 
amount to 9000 acres), when his death 
occurred. It is supposed to have been 
occasioned by the fatigue and exhaus- 
tion he experienced from travelling. He 
is stated to have collected some valuable 
inloruiation on the cost and quantity of 
foreign corn to be obtained in the Black 
Sea, Poland, &c. Mr. Young made his 
will before he left England, and appoint- 
ed Capt. Enraught and a Mr. Patterson, 
of Witham, his executors. His entailed 
estate, BradOeld Hall, and other lands, 
devolve to his sister. Miss Young; the 
greater part of his other property he has 
left to two children, now infants. 

Oliver Hatch, Esq. 

/'VA23. Ill Ely Place, after only two 
days illness, aged 50, Oliver Hatch, Esq., 
Treasurer to the City of London Na- 
tional Schools, Chairman to the House- 
less Poor, and a Captain of the Hon. 
Artillery Company. 

Mr. Hatch was well known to bis fel- 
low-citizens, as a main support of many 
charitable societies, both in pecuniary 
aid and personal attendance. At the 
National Schools, a special meeting was 
convened on the 3d of March, for ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the subscri- 
bers on the occasion. The Bishop of 
London took the chair, and in the pre- 
sence of Alderman Thompson, M.P. Vice- 
Patron, John Capel, Esq. M.P. Presi- 
dent, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
the Bithop of Chester, Bistiop of Llan- 
daff, and a very numerous asseiiibiagc of 
the Vice-Presidents and Committee, it 
was “ Resolved unanimously, That hav- 
ing witnessed the zeal and energy mani- 
fested by the late treasurer, Oliver 
Hatch, Esq., in the establishment and 
extension of these schools, and knowing 
how much his judicious and uiiremitied 
exertions have contributed to (heir use- 
fulne'*8 and prosperity, this meeting feel 
it to be a sacred and melancholy duty 
to pay a tribute of respect to his me- 
mory,, by recording their grateful appre- 
ciation of his long and valuable services, 
together ivitb their deep sense of the 
loss which this institution has suffered 
by his sudden and lamented death." 

William Belsham, Esq. 

Nov, 17. In Portland'place, Haiumer- 
siiiith, aged 75, William Belsham, Esq. 
author of a History of Great Britain,* 
&c. 8cc. 
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This gentleman was brother to the 
Uev. Thomas Belsham, the Unitarian 
minister. As a Whig historian^ and a 
|>oliiical writer entlinsiastically devoted 
to his party, he has lung been known. 
His literary career was commenced in 
178.9. by ** Assays, Historical, Political, 
and Literary,'* in 2 vols. 8vo. These 
went through several editions, and were 
followed by a lung series of similar la- 
bours on the Test Laws, the French Re- 
volution, the distinctions between the 
old and new VVbigs, Parliamentary Re- 
form, the Poor Laws, &.C, &c. In 1793 
he published, in two volumes 8vo., ‘‘Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Great Britain of 
the House of Brunswick Lunenberg." 
This led to his larger History, in 1795 
there appeared with his name four vo- 
lumes of “ Memoirs of the Reign of 
George 111. to the Session of Parliament 
ending 1793;" and a fifth and sixth vo- 
lume followed in 1801. In 1798 he pub- 
lished in two volumes 8vo. a " History 
of Great Britain from ihe Revolution to 
the Accession of the House of Hanover 
and finally, in 1806', all these parts were 
brought into one body in his History 
of Great Britain to the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802,” in twelve 
octavo volumes. 

Mr. Kelsham lived in great intimacy 
with the late Mr. Whitbread, and with 
other gentlemen of the Whig party. He 
formerly resided at Bedford. 

R. Musiiet, Esq. 

Feb. 1. At Millfield-hoiise, Edmonton, 
Robert Mui-liet, Esq. of the Royal Mint. 

Mr. Mushel was an ingenious active- 
minded man, and a most meritorious 
public servant. The statements, rea- 
souings, and suggestions, respecting the 
currency and Mint regulations, con- 
tained in the report of his evidence be- 
fore the Cash Payment Committee in 
1819, are among the must important of 
the examinations. Though laboriously 
engaged on the new coinage for the last 
eight or ten years, he found leisure to 
prepare and publish several useful tracts 
on subjects connected with the currency 
and the national debt. The last of these 
was an investigation of the causes of the 
panic in 1825, which, from a long and 
carelul deduction of facts, he was led to 
ascribe exclusively to the over-issue of 
Bank of England and country bank 
paper. The invariable dependence of 
country bank issues on those ot the 
Bank of England, and their joint in- 
fluence, nut only on the prices of com- 
modities, but on the value of the public 
securities, constitute an element of de- 
rangement which had hitherto been 
nearly overlooked, or at least had not 


received the consideration which it uii- 
dopbteclly deservedw 

• — • 

Thomas Gayfere, Esq. 

Oct. 20. At Burton-upon-Trent, Tho- 
mas Gayfere, esq. formerly Mason to 
Westminster Abbey. 

This indefatigable gentleman was son 
of Mr. Thomas Gayfere, who was eiii* 
ployed as Mason in the building of 
Westminster Bridge. In his capacity of 
Abbey Mason, it was bii duty, ns it was 
his delight and pride, to superintend the 
repairs of that luxuriant edifice, the 
chapel of Henry the VIL at West- 
minster. In the month of June, 1807» 
with the approbation of his late Ma- 
jesty, Parliament voted the sum of 2000Z. 
towards proceeding in the repairs; and 
in December following, the Committee 
for the Inspection of Monuments" (gene- 
rally called the “ Committee of Taste") 
met, and agreed that the work should 
be executed in Bath stone, except the 
sill of the windows, fur which Hoptoii 
Wood stone should be used. That they 
might be certain, however, that this 
was best for the purpose, Mr. Gayfere 
had directions to proceed to St. Alban's 
Abbey Church and Woburn Abbey, to 
inquire into the nature and durability of 
the Tottenhoe stone; then to go for- 
ward to Bath, to inspect the quarries in 
its neighbourhood ; and, on his return, 
to report on the qualities of the stone 
which he had ex.amined, &c. The result 
was, that a preference was given to the 
quarry of Messrs. Pierce, Coumhc Down, 
S.E. of Bath. The history of Mr. Gay- 
fere's subsequent life is the history of 
this interesting edifice. The general 
re«>toration was not commenced lillJuly, 
1809. Mr. Gayfere began this great 
undertaking by examining every part of 
the mouldering structure fur the best 
specimens of its mouldings and tracery, 
of which he took plaster casts ; he then 
measured and made workmen's draw- 
ings of the architectural parts, flying 
buttresses, and saflits to each niche, 
which were all different in their details j 
of elaborate workmanship ; and being 
executed on a concave surface; exceed- 
ingly difficult to lay down on paper. 
Much of this laborious part of his task he 
executed on the first floor of his house 
in Abingdon Street, with the assistance 
of his foreman, Mr. Richard Lane, who 
died soon after the retirement of his 
roaster into the country. Mr. Gayfere 
had, as mason, to collect workmen and 
carvers, both of which be had to in- 
struct in this, to them, novel architec- 
ture. From this time to the completion 
of tlie uneVrtaking, he might be said to 
live in the workshop, and the faithful* 
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' ness of his workmanship will be a last- 
ini; testimony uf his abilities ; and it 
is by no means too {;reat praijte to aver, 
that to no other individual could the 
interests of that edihce have been better 
intrusted. At its completion the anti- 
quary rejoiced, and the fears which he 
had long entertained gave way to feel- 
ings of gratification. 

To the same gentleman are we in- 
.debted for the restoration uf the north 
front of Westminster Hall, and the same 
good taste, accurate knowledge of bis 
art, and intimate acquaintance with the 
details of the previous facade, which 
marked the progtess of his larger work, 
is displayed throughout the whole of the 
proceedings. Is it too much to hope, 
that no degrading notions of economy 
will interfere to prevent its ill-sbapen 
and tasteless environs giving place to 
works of merit and of beauty ? 

Henry Neele, Esq. 

Feh. 7. Aged 30, Henry Neele, Esq. 
solicitor, a gentleman distinguished by 
several popular literary productions. 

He was son of the late, and brother of 
the present Mr. Neele, eminent map 
and heraldic engravers in the Strand, 
where the subject uf this notice was 
born, Jan. 30, 1798 . Ue was educated 
at a school in Kentish Town, which he 
left with an imperfect knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, but capable of reading 
and enjoying the best French authors 5 
and he afterwards acquired, by bis own 
unassisted efforts, some acquaintance 
with Italian literature. He early evinced 
a taste for lyrical poetry ; and at the age 
of nineteen his father indulged him by 
printing, at his own expence, bis 6 rst 
publication, entitled ** Odes, and other 
Poems/* 

On quitting school, Mr. Neele was 
articled to an attorney ; and, though at 
times he penned a stanza when he 
should engross," he did not neglect the 
opportunities aflforded him of obtaining 
experience in bis prefession. He sub- 
sequently practised as a solicitor in Great 
Blenheim Street. 

In 1831 his Odes and Poems were re- 
printed (see vol. xci. ii. 341), and at- 
tracted much notice from Dr. Drake and 
other critics of repute } and in 1833 he 
published another volume, uf ** Poems, 
Dramatic and .Miscellaneous." He be- 
came A frequent contributor to various 
periodical publications; and was engaged 
as Editor to the annual entitled ** Friend- 
ship’s Offering." 

1819 Mr. Neele composed a series 
of l^tures on the works of Shakspeare, 
and going to Stratford in thn company 
of Mr. Britton, the architectural anti- 


quary, be read one of them in the Town- 
hall of that place. Mr. Britton still 
possesses the MS. of these lectures ; 
which, though hastily compiled, are elo- 
quent and acute, abounding in illustra- 
tion, and displaying considerable powers 
of humour. 

In the winter of 1826* Mr. Neele com-» 
pleted a series of Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets, from Chaucer to 4 he present 
period. These he read at the Russell, 
and afterwards at the Western, Institu- 
tions. They were considered as evincing 
a high tone of poetical feeling and great 
critical knowledge ; and profit as well as 
praise attended their delivery. 

At the close of last year appeared his 
“ Romance of History," in three vo- 
lumes, dedicated to the King. This pro- 
duction, which was reviewed in our 
number for December, p. 515, raised 
Mr. Neele above the rank of a mere 
contributor of light essays and poetry to 
periodical publications. The object of 
the author was to show, as his motto 
stated, that 

“ Truth is strange — 
Stranger than fiction." 

Its scenes were taken from the annals 
of England ; and the work was intended 
as one of a series, in which the history of 
various countries should in turn be simi- 
larly treated. It embraces tales of every 
age, from the Conquest to the Rebel- 
lion ; and each tale is introduced by a 
chronological summary of the events on 
which it is founded. The idea was 
suited to the improved taste of novel- 
readers for such stories as have some 
foundation in facts ; and the lively and 
characteristic execution deservedly ob- 
tained the popular favour. He had al- 
ready commenced a second series of 
romances founded 011 the History of 
France. Known and appreciated, he 
was beginning to shine above the lesser 
stars of the literary hemisphere. His 
Poetical Works had been collected, in 
two volumes, with a portrait; but, alas! 

Scarce had their fame been whisper’d 
round, 

Before its shrill and mournful sound 

Was whistling o'er his tomb s 
Scarce did the laurel 'gin to grow 
Around bis early honour'd brow, 

Before its grateful bloom 
Was chang’d to cypress, sear and brown. 
Whose garlands mock the bead they 


The unfortunate writer of these pa- 
thetic lines was found dead in his bed, 
with too certain tokens of self-destruc- 
tion. He bad on the previous day exhi- 
bited symptoms of derangement, sup' 
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posed to have been produced by too in- 
tent exercise of his imaginative powers; 
and the Coroner's Inquest returned a 
verdict of Insanity. 

Mr. Neele was short in stature^ and of 
appearance rather humble and iinpre* 
possessing^ ; but his larj^e expanse of 
forehead and the fire of his eye beto- 
kened mind and imagination ; and what- 
ever un||vourai>le impressions' were oc- 
casioned by bis first address were speedily 
effaced by the intelligence and good hu- 
mour which a few minutes conversation 
elicited. He was naturally of a convi- 
vial turn, and enjoyed the society of 
men of kindred talent ; his manners 
were bland and affable j his disposition 
free, open, and generous. 

Mr. Bartholomew Howlett. 

Dec. 18. In Newington, Surrey, aged 
(ft), Mr. Bartholomew Howlett, antiqua- 
rian draughtsman and engraver. 

This pleasing artist was a pupil of Mr. 
Heath, and for many years devoted his 
talents to the eiiibellishnient of works 
on Topography and Antiquities. His 
principal publication, and which will 
carry bis name down to posterity with 
respect as an artist, was A Selection 
of Views in the County of Lincoln ; 
comprising the principal Towns and 
Churches, the Remains of Castles and 
Religious Houses, and Seats of the No- 
bility and Gentry ; with Topographical 
and Historical Accounts of each View.*' 
This handsome work was completed in 
4to. in 1805. The Drawings are chiefly 
by T. Girtin, Nattes, Nash, Corbould, 
&c., and the engravings are highly cre- 
ditable to tlie burin of Mr. Howlett. 

Mr. Howlett was much employed by 
the late Mr. Wilkinson on his Londina 
lllustrata ;** by Mr. Stevenson in his se- 
cond edition of Bentham's Ely ; by Mr. 
Frost in his recent Notices of Hull ; and 
in numerous other topographical works. 
He executed six plans and views for Ma- 
jor Andersoirs Account of the Abbey Msf 
St. Denis ; and he was an occasional con- 
tributor to this Miscellany, and engraved 
several plates for it. 

ill 1817 Mr. Howlett issued 'proposals 
for ** A Topographical Accoitrit of Clap- 
ham, in the County of Surrey, illnstrated 
by ongravings.'* These were to -have 
been executed from drawings by him- 
self, of which he ^made several, and also 
formed 'considerable collections ; but we 
believe he only .published one number, 
consisting of three .plates and 4io letter^ 
press. 

We hope the manusoripts he ‘has left 
may 'form a groundwork for a*futjure to- 
pogrnpher. They 'form part of the inrge 
collections for .Surrey in (be iiands of 
Mr. ^toti. 


In 1836, whilst the Royal Hospital 
and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, 
near t^e Tower, were suffering under 
the hands of the destroyers, be made a 
series of drawings on the spot, which it 
was his intention to have engraved and 
published. They are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Nichols. But the greatest 
effort of his pencil was in the <<crvice of 
his kind patron and friend, John Caley, 
esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. keeper of the records 
ill the Augmentation Offlee. For this 
gentleman Mr. Howlett made finished' 
drawings from upwards of lOUO original 
seals of the monastic and religious 
houses of this kingdom. Sorry are we 
to add that the latter days of this worthy 
and industrious man were embittered by 
pecuniary distress. He has left a widow 
in a very destitute state, who will form, 
we trust, A fit object for the kind consi- 
deration of the Committees of the Lite- 
rary and Artists' Funds. 

Mr. William Robinson. 

j4ug‘. 31. At Pulo Penang in the East 
Indies, on board bis H. M. S. Java, the 
flag-ship on that station, aged 33, Mr. 
William Robinson, eldest son of William 
Robinson of the Middle Temple, London, 
and of Tottenham, in the county of 
Middlesex, LL.D. and barrister at law. 

He was a midshipman of H.M.S. Rain- 
bow, the Hon. Captain Rous ; and was 
left on board the flag-ship whilst the 
Rainbow went to New Holland, in order 
that lie might stand his examination fur 
lieutenant without loss of time. He 
passed this ordeal the 33d of March, 
1837, much to the satisfaction of all the 
examining captains, who were pleased to 
ctmipliment him on the superior manner 
ill which he kept hh log-books, he hav- 
ing made a point to intri^uce drawings of 
a superior cast^ consisting of headlands, 
Gfapes^ harbours, fortifications, and (rhat- 
ever appeared to him to he of moment. 
He commenced his career in the early part 
of J831, having been appointed to his 
Majesty's ship •Adventure, commanded 
by his friend and connexion, Capt* Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth, to whom Im ma in- 
debted for many kindnesses and atten- 
tions, and for the proficiency he made 
in navigation, drawing and sanneying, 
during three years and a half he was iti 
that ship. His views and descriptions of 
various parts of the Mediterranean, at 
this early period of his service, hespoak 
bis spirit of observatten* ; and for his 
coolness and humanity, it may be st.«ted, 
that 411 the month df Jone, 1834, Mr. 

* See tibts Magamne, vol. xei. pt. ii. 
p. 544 it vol. xciii. pt. i. p. 333*— 418, 
pt. ii. p. 335 ; vol. xci V. pt. i. p. 99 $ and 
vol. ircvii. pt. i. p. 196. 
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Robinson happened to be detached from 
the Adventure, un service in the barge^ 
off the isUiid of Sardinia, when, at some 
distance from Cape Ceraro, he perceived 
a vessel rounding the Cape in such a 
direction that she must inevitably strike 
on a dangerous shelf of rocksf, which 
he had then been surveying; he kept 
bis eye on the vessel ; he saw her strike, 
and almost immediately disappear, ex- 
cept only the tup-sail yard, to which the 
crew and passengers had ascended. Mr. 
Robinson ran. down to tbeir assistance, 
and with great coolness and skill placed 
the barge so as, with the assistance of 
the small boat, to take off all the people 
from the wreck ; soon after which the 
vessel went down. She was a Sardinian 
bombard, the Sacra Fama of Cagliari, to 
which place she was bound from Mar- 
seilles, having on board eigV. seamen 
and five passengers. Mr. Robinson hav- 
ing divided his clothes amongst these 
unfortunates, supplied them with three 
days' provisions, and put them on shore 
on the coast of Sardinia. Thus was he, 
from bis coolness and intrepidity, instru- 
mental in rescuing from a watery grave 
thirteen of his fellow-creatures. 

On the Adventure coming to England 
Mr. Robinson was transferred to the 
Pandora sloop of war, Captain William 
Gordon, on board of which he served 
until that ship was paid off at Plymouth 
ill July, 1825. In September in the sAme 
year, he was appointed to H.M.S. Rain- 
bow, which sailed from England in the 
November following for the East Indies, 
where he closed bis career, as before 
mentioned. 

Mr. Robinson was a young man of 
great promise, and in every respect cal- 
culated (if it had pleased the Almighty 
to have spared him) to have become a 
conspicuous character, and ultiiuatdy 
an uniament to the profession which 
he had chosen. He was of a noble and 
aspiring spirit, of an open and generous 
disposition, possessing an affectionate 
and kind hear«, beloved by his family, 
respected by all his officers, under whom 
he had served during a period of six 
years and upwards, and lamented by all 
who knew him. 1'lie loss of such a son, 
at so early an age, has been a source of 
great : fllictioii to bis f.unily. 

Stephen Hough, Esg. 

Sept, 14. At his house in Tavistock- 
Btreet, Bedford-square, after a short ill- 
ness, occasioned by a fall, aged 86, Ste- 
phen Hough, esq. Clerk of the Errors in 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr. Hough was bora at Stepney, about 

— — ■ ■ - — ■ ' in ■ p " • - 

f See Capt. Sniyth’s Sketch of the 
present state of Satiiiuia,'* 13S7» p. 335. 


the year 1741. Of bis parents we pos- 
sess no information. We presume, how- 
ever, they were respectable, as their sou 
received a liberal education. It is said 
be was for a short time in a mercantile 
couiiting-hou‘>e ; but it should seem that 
he or his friends preferred the law, as he 
was afterwards placed in an attorney's 
office. 

Mr. Hough for a time appeai-||to have 
abandoned legal pursuits, for he entered 
into the Sussex militia, whether as a 
captain or an ensign the writer is unable 
to say. On quitting the militia, he 
became clerk to Sir William de Grey, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, by or through whom it is probable 
he was appointed Clerk of the Errors in 
that Court, an office which be held to his 
death. 

Above forty years ago, Mr. Hough 
took the situation of clerk to Mr., after- 
wards Sir William Weller Pepys, one of 
the Masters in Chancery, where his con- 
duct gave the greatest satisfaction, not 
only to his employer (a man of great 
exactness), but to those gentlemen who 
bad occasion to transact business in that 
Master's office. Upon Sir William's re- 
tiring, about twenty years ago, he pre- 
sented Mr. Hough, whom he always 
treated with the utmost respect, with a 
very handsome silver inkstand, bearing 
an inscription, in elegant language, 
highly complinientarv to the donee. Sir 
William, it is well known, was an ac- 
complished scholar, but was nut waste- 
ful of his money or his praise. 

Mr. Hough continued with the suc- 
ceeding Masters in that office until his 
death ; and notwithstanding his ad- 
var.ceii time of life, was competent to 
the fierronnance of his official duties, 
retaining his faculties, and writing a 
beautiful li.md to the last. 

The situation of a Master in Chan- 
cery's clerk has alv\a}6 been considered 
a respectable, and of late years a very 
lucrative one, the perquisites and emo- 
luments of some clerks amounting to 
lOOOf. per annum; but such was Mr. 
Hough’s moder.'ition in his charges, that 
it is believed his fees did not exceed one 
third part of that sum. 

Mr. Hough was twice married, but the 
names of the ladies we have not learned. 
He always spoke of his first wife in 
terms of the warmest affection, and 
often mentioned the long walks he took 
to visit her. Mrs. Babingron, who be- 
came in 1787 wife of the present eminent 
physician, is the only child now living. 
Mr. Hough's children by his second wife 
are : Stephen, employed in the Bank ; 
Henry, a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal service ; Thomas, who has 
succeeded his father as clerk to Master 
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Trower ; and William^ a captain in the 
Bengal military service, A daughter, 
who married Mr. Junes of the Crown 
Office, is dead, leaving no children. 

Mr. Hough was humane and chari- 
table, and gave away considerable sums 
privately, besides contributing to various 
public charities. To the institution for 
the support of Deaf and Dumb children 
he was an early and a constant benefac- 
tor. In his manners he was perfectly 
polite and welUbred, being quite a gen- 
tleman of the old school. In conversa- 
tion be was pleasant and entertaining, 
possessing a considerable fund of anec- 
dote. Moral in bis conduct and conver- 
sation, be was a due observer of his 
religious as well as social duties ; and in 
all the relations of life was a character 
highly exemplary. 

In person he was of the middle size, 
compact and well-made, with an expres- 
sive and intelligent countenance. Hav- 
ing in general enjoyed excellent health 
and spirits, be was ten or fifteen years 
younger in appearance than in reality. 
He was remarkably clean and neat in 
his dress, equally free from formality 
and foppery. He never gave in to the 
piteous drawl or querulous whine, which 
age frequently affects, but always ap- 
peared happy and good-humoured ; and 
though regular and temperate in his 
mode of living, he did not decline tak- 
ing occasionally a cheerful glass at home 
or abroad. 

The remains of Mr. Hough were in- 
terred at St. Giles's in the Fields. 

Charles Lloyd, Esq. 

Jan. 1G. At his residence in Birming- 
ham, in his 80th year, Charles Lloyd, esq. 

His father, Sampson Lloyd, was the li- 
neal descendant of a respectable family of 
great antiquity in Montgomeryshif’e. For 
upwards of eight hundred years they were 
seated at Dolobran ; and before the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward the Second, were 
)H>werful chieftains of an extensive territory. 
Kellyniu Bowen of Leoydiarth about the 
year 1400 assumed the sivnamc of Lloyd, or 
as it was then spelt in Welsh, Llwydd, to 
commemorate his having been born upon 
the above named portion of his estates, and 
the family ever afterwards retained the 
name. 

About the year 16‘G3, the great grand- 
father of Mr. Lloyd attached himself to the 
religious body called quakers. In milder 
times his high character and connexions 
would have protected him from the violence 
directed against this sect ; but his refusal 
to take the oaths of supremacy and allegi- 
ance, was a pretext for accusing him of dis- 
loyalty ; his estates were su))jected to apre- 
miuiire, and heavy fines were levied upon 


his property. After enduring with patience 
and ma^animity ten years' imprisonment in 
Welchpool gaol, during which time his noble 
and animating example served to strengthen 
several who had embraced and suffered for 
the same faith, he removed to Birmingham, 
in the year 1701, and engaged extensively 
in the iron trade. 

The subject of this memoir was born the 
33nd of Sept. 1748, and was educated in 
the principles of his ancestors. They did 
not admit of his becoming a member of an 
University, but he was educated at a school in 
good repute at that time, when the (pilck- 
ncss of his apprehension, and retentive 
memory, enabled him to make rapid pro- 
gress, and he early showed a taste for the 
most valuable acquirements. As, however, 
he was destined for commercial pursuits, the 
greater poftion of his time, after his school 
studies lyere completed, was spent in gain- 
ing the requisite knowledge. He engaged 
in business with earnestness and assiduity, 
and at his father's death became a partner in 
the Bank at Birmingham, which had iiecn 
established by the grandfather of the present 
J. Taylor, esq., and his father, Sampson 
Lloyd. 

In contemplating his path when he ar- 
rived at manhood, he felt it a duty to he 
moderate in his desires, and exact in the 
distribution of his time ; the claims of a 
large family and extensive acquaintance, only 
confirmed this resolution, audit greatly con- 
tributed to the ease, with which in afte^ life 
he filled a situation conspicuous for a private 
individual, when as the enlightened euunsol- 
ior, the generous friend, or the intelligent 
man of business, his time and resources 
were constantly called upon. 

He married on the 13th of May, 1774, 
Mary, the only daughter of James Farmer, 
esq. descended from one of the oIdc:;t fa- 
milies in the county of Leicester, by 
whom he had fifteen children, six of whom 
are now living. She was possessed of su- 
jierior talents and accomplishments, and was 
characterised by nobility of minri, united in 
a remaikahle degrue with deep Christian hu- 
mility. With this exemplary woman, Mr. 
Lloyd passed fifty years, and to the end of 
his life sincerely lamented her. They had 
to experience the severe shock of losing, in 
the year 1812, two sons, grown up, and 
married, and a daughter; and some years 
afterwards, two amiable daughters were taken 
from their families, when to human calcula- 
tion their lives were most valuable. 

Mr. Lloyd was distinguislied liy great vi- 
gour and clearness of understanding, accom- 
panied by a peculiar simplicity and diioct- 
ncs3. In the pursuit of any object of liia 
attention, he suffered no other to interfere 
with or distract it, and he possi^ssed the 
power of turning, after laborious investii'ii- 
tions, with surprising freshness to occupa- 
tions requiring intellectual exertions of a 
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different nature* Few men, perhaps, so rich 
»n resources, had them 90 much at Qommand. 
He embraced with prpmptness, and zealously 
rosecuted whatever appeared to his compre- 
ensWe m'md oonducive to the benefit of 
his species, or the happiness of those con- 
nected with him* He was an unwearied and 
able member of that body qf Philanthro- 
pists, to whose persevering efforts Great 
pritaip is indebted for the removal of tbut 
foulest stain upon her annals, the Slave 
Trade, Nor have his efforts ever slackened 
to aid the plans proposed for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Negro popula- 
tion of our dominions in the West Indies ; 
and although he wished for the trial of more 
moderate measures than those proposed by 
many of the advocates for emancipation, yet 
he generally concurred in tlie ])rinciples ad- 
vocated in Parliament by his nephew Mr. 
Buxton, and he always took the lead on ])ub- 
lic occasions when this subject was brought 
forward in Birmingham. A lover of peace 
and an admirer of the constitution of Ills 
country, he de})recatcd, in common with all 
the friends of humanity, the unwise mea- 
sures which the ministry of Lord North 
in 1775 were contemplating for stifling op- 
position to its will in the North American 
colonies. When all nogociation seemed 
fruitless, and the overbearing conduct of the 
minister had determined Dr. Franklin to de- 
part, when the horrors of civil war, and the 
disunion of the Empire seemed inevitable, 
Mr. Lloyd and his brother in-law, Mr. David 
Barclay, did not consider affairs so irretriev- 
able as not to warrant another attempt at re- 
conciliation. After much persuasion and 
intreaty, Dr. Franklin yielded, and he told 
his friends that, tiioiigh he considered the 
attempt hopeless, yet he could nut resist 
the desire he felt, in coininon with them, to 
preserve peace, Some minor concessions 
were made by the Colonies, at the sugges- 
tions of these gentlemen. Lord North, us 
is known, was inexorable, and the Envoy 
returned from the conference, the last which 
a r^resentative from thut couqtiy had with 
an English cabinet, until she sent her pleni- 
potentiary to treat ns a Sovereign Republic. 

Mr. Llpyd's enlarged and sound views 
upon public affairs, were evinced by the high 
estimation in which his judgment was held, 
being not only the active leader of many 
public undertakings of importance in his 
neighbourhood, but deeply verted in politi- 
cal science, and an acciiiate observer of pass- 
ing events. Numerous essays upon suljjects 
conducive to the National welfaic, were the 
frequent exercises of hi;^ pen, and his com- 
municatioas to Ministers were always tieatcd 
by them with great fitteotiup. His excellent 
personal address and clear mode of express- 
ing himself, added to the high psteeni in 
which ho was held, gave him prf-eininence 
in every ossembly where he appeared, so 
tliat his presence and sanction have for fifty 


years been coosidcied eff hanportaacse to tl|e 
success of almost every public undesUiking 
in the town of Binningham. JV|r. L. was 
never ruffled by the discord of politics, ; al*- 
though BO much engaged in pu,ldic affairs, 
he was the friend of all, and esteemed by all : 
the distinctions of party were considerations 
which his conciliating dispositions seemed 
unable to comprehend. The peaceable jirin- 
ciples of the go>spe1, as professed by the so- 
ciety of Friomls, were beautifully exhibited 
in his action and manners. The Rihlc Society 
had Ills cordial support ; it accorded with his 
principles of Christian charity, to unite 
with those of all denominations, who step- 
ped forward to diffuse the revelation of that 
hope of glory from which he derived so 
much consolation. He ably advocated its 
cause at all the anniversaries of its meetings 
in his native town. 

In the promotion of education his bene- 
volence was also manifested. Without re- 
gard to sectarian distinctions, he supported 
all schools which had claims of a respectable 
nature, and always took a lively interest in 
their prosperity. 

The Birmingham General Hospital, an 
invaluable institution, upon an ^extensive 
scale, owes to him its completion, and many 
of its excellent arrangements. It bad been 
commenced upon a scale for which the 
means were inadequate, and after having been 
abandoned by its original projectors in de- 
spair for twelve years, his anxiety to perfect 
so desirable an object, led him to use his 
exertions and infiuonce in the county He 
procured sufiicient subscriptions, and ns a 
surety on its behalf, took the nccounts upon 
himself, and kept them in ail their minutim 
with his own hands for upwards of forty 
years, its prosperity was an object of his 
constant interest*. 

What minds less energetic would have 
deemed studies of no trifling nature, were 
allotted for the occupation of those hours 
which he considered set apart for relaxation. 
His acquaintance with ancient and modern 
history was accurate and extensive, and he 
road in several European languages their 
works of note. Few men were better versed 
in the Holy Scriptures, or more complete 
masters of their contents. He could repeat 
from memory several entire books of the 
Old Testament, and the greatest part of the 
New, and was well versed in theological 
learning. 

But next to the Scrijitures, the classics 
were bis favourite study. When past sixty 
he commenced a translation of Homer, and 

* The committee evinced their gratitude 
by coljing a meeting the day after the fu- 
neral, which passed a resolution expressive 
of their high sense of his long services, and 
opened a subscription for a marble bust, to 
be placed in the committee- room. 
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executed a faithful and agreeable version of 
the whole of the Odyssey, and great part 
of the Iliad. The following preface was 
attached to the twenty-fourth book of the 
Iliad (of which a few copies were printed for 
distribution among his friends), and shews 
the object and views of the translator : 

“ This attempt to translate the twenty- 
fourth book of the Iliad, has amused some 
of the lei.sure hours of a man whose life has 
been much occupied by public and private 
business, and who is aware that the luxu- 
riant and most elegant amplihcatiou and 
decoration of Pope's translation, will please 
the generality of readers far more than the 
simple style which he has adopted ; he has 
endeavoured, however, to keep near to Ho- 
mer's tnenning, though not so literally as 
(Jowper has done in his translation, which 
has preserved much of the grandeur and 
simplicity of the original. As this is his 
first apiiearancc in print, except in a few 
trifles in the Gentleman's Magazine, he 
relies upon the candour of the intelligent 
render." 

In 1 K 1 2 he translated the Epistles of Ho- 
race, which is generally allowed to be a 
lively and faithful version This was also 
printed for private circulation. Virgil was 
very familiar to him ; his extraordinary me- 
mory retained to the close of his life the 
whole of the Georgies and Bucolics. The 
agreeable picture of farming so beautifully 
pourtrayed in those inimitable descriptions 
of imstoral life, induced Mr. L. to take 
one of his estates into his own hands, and 
for thirty years he farmed under his own 
inspection nearly two hundred acres. One 
day in the week was at least devoted to this 
pursuit, and the relaxation which this in- 
teresting employment yielded him contri- 
buted, in conjunction with temperance and 
cheerfulness, to keep a naturally delicate 
constitution in health and vigour to a late 
period of his life. 

As a religious character, he had the sin- 
cere fellowship and sympathy with most of 
the approved labourers in the church to 
which he was by education and choice united. 
He might be said to I)e an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there was no guile." His piety was 
sincere, and constantly cheerful ; it was the 
incense of a grateful heart for many of the 
blessings of this life ; his disposition enabled 
him to appreciate the value of them, and 
his deep and humble sense of divine wisdom 
enabled him to resign with submission some 
of those, which to his affectionate nature 
proved a severe trial. The consolation he 
derived from hours of retirement, influenced 
him, particularly in the latter years of his 
life, to bress upon others the sacred duty of 
watehfulneM and prayer; and to the fre- 
quent and hospitMile ossemblagea of chil- 
dren and grand-children around him, his 
Obnt. Mao. Marchf 1838 . 
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blessings and devout wishes were at times 
beautifulljr poured out. 

All his* domestic habits, os may be in- 
ferred from the fdregoing sketch, were those 
of a Christian gentleman ; the varying fa- 
shions of the world did not affect the r^u- 
laiity and comfort of his household. 'The 
combination of strength and simplicity in 
his cliaracter, was obvious in liis conversa- 
tion ; its variety and spirit were interesting 
to all classes. 

—4 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Little Abington, Cambridgeshire, aged 
G3, the Rev, George Barlow, Vicar of Great 
and Little Abington. He was of Christ's 
coll. Cainb. B.A. 1785, bein/^ the .9th Ju- 
nior Optiine of that year ; M. A. 1803. He 
was presentgfl to Great Abington in 17.93 
by George Mortlock, esq. and to iJttle 
Abington in 1802 by the King. 

At Welland, Wurccstershiie, the Rev. 
Uenry Boulter, Vicar of that place. He was 
ofTrin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1785; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1797 by the Crown. 

At Odiham, Hants, aged 70, the Rev, 
J. H. BricknelL 

At Kensington, the Rev. Juhn Caniis, 
M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
coll. Camb. He proceeded B.A. 1831, M.A. 
1824. 

At Twickenham, aged 33, the Rev. John 
Addison Cair, only son of the Rev. 1. A. 
Carr, Rector of H^stock, Essex. He was 
of St. John's coll. Camb. B.A. IBIO, M.A. 
1S19. 

Rev. Fred. CoTsellis, Rector of Layer 
Marney, Essex. He was of Sidu. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, and succeeded the 
Rev. Nich. Corsellis at Layer Marney (a 
family living) in 1826'. 

At Chelsfield, Kent, the Rev. liuhert Col- 
tarn, English Lecturer at St. John's Church, 
Swansea. He was of St. Edmund-liall, Oxf. 
M.A. 1809. 

At the Manse of Drumoak, Aberdeen- 
shire, the Rev. Dr. James Fraser, above 
forty years Rector of that pai ish. He was 
in 1811 the editor* of « Lectures on the 
Pastoral Character, by the late Dr. George 
Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen," 8vo. 

At Malta, tlie Rev. George Brotvne Mata- 
rin. Fellow of King's coll. Camb. 

At Brighton, aged 73, the Rev. Edward 
Northey, of Woodcote near Epsom, the se- 
nior Canon of Windsor. He was of Corpus 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780, and was 
appointed to his Windsor canonry in 1797. 

In Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, ag^d 
71 • the Rev. John Presfont Rector of Toft 
cum Caldecott, Camb. He was formerly 
Fellow of Christ's coll. Camb. B.A. 1778, 
being 10 th Jhnior Optime of that year, MJl. 
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1781 ; and by which society he was pre- 
sented to his Iwnefice in 1 807. , 

Feb, 16. At his father's inHoniton, aged 
47, the Rev. John Rogers, Rector of Feni- 
ton, Devon, to which church he was pre- 
sented by John Haverfield/esq. in 1605. 
He has left a widow and eleven children. 

" Aged 74, the Rev. Richard Lmvndes Sal- 
mon, M.A. Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire, to 
which he was instituted on his own present- 
ation in 17B7. 

At Abberley, Wore, aged 78, the Rev. 
Francis Severne, Rector of that parish and of 
Kyre. He was presented to the latter 
living in 177^ by £. PyttSy esq. and to the 
former in 1780 by R. Bromley, esq. 

In Queen-square, Westminster, the Rev. 
John Shelton i Minor Canon of Westminster 
Abbey, and Rector of Child's Wickham, 
Glouc. M 

The Rev. John NicoUs Stevens, Rector 
of Landwednack and Ruan Major, Cornwall. 
He was of Peterhuuse, Cainh. M.A. 179.0; 
and was presented to both his livings in the 
same year by J. Stevens, esq. 

At Woodham Ferris, Essex, the Rev. 
Henry Fan Foorst, Rector of Steeple, in that 
county. He was of St. Edmund Hall, Oxf. 
M.A. 1806'; and was presented to Steeple 
in 1819 by Sir B. W. Bridges, Bart. 

The Rev. Thomas IFiLliamsnn, Rector of 
Stoke Damerel, with Plymouth Dock, De- 
von : uncle to Sir Hedworth Williamson, 
Bart. He was the youngest and only re- 
maining son of Sir Hedwoith the fifth Bart, 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter and heiress of 
William Huddleston of Millam Castle in 
Cumberland, esq. He was presented to 
Stoke Damerel in 1791 by Sir John St. Au- 
byn, Bart. 

Aged 84, the Rev. fVilliam IVbrmingtmi, 
Vicar of Norton, with Lenchwick, Wore, 
to which he was presented in 1785 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Jan. S4. In his 70th year, the Rev. John 
Taylor Lamb, Rector of Upper Helmsley, 
near York. He was of Trin. coll. Canib. 
B.A. 1783, being the ninth Junior Optime 
of that year. He was urerented to his living 
by the Crown within the last few years. 

Jan, 29. At Pebworib, Glouc. aged 59, 
the Rev. Edward Edwards, Vicar of Leys- 
down, Kent, and Chaplain to his Majesty’s 
ship Wye at Sheerness. He was formerly 
Vicar of Pebwurth, and Curate of Much 
Wenlock, Shropshire. 

Jan. 81. Aged 88, the Rev. Sam. Hey, 
Vicar of Steeple Aston, Wilts, brother to 
the late Wm. Hey, esq. of Leeds, F.R.S. 
He wae of Magd. coll. Camh. B.A. 1771, 
being the ninth Wrangler of that year; 
M.A. 1774 1 and was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1787. 

Feb. 8. iSwainborne, Bucks, aged 56, 
the Rev. Richard Lowndes, Rictor of Gam- 
liogay, Camb. and of Farley, Surrey. He 
was formerly Fellow of Merton coll. Oxf. 


where he took the degree of M.A. 179.9; 
and by which Society he was presented to 
both his livings in 1814. 

Feb. 8. In bis 70th year, after a short 
illness, the Rev. Edw. Shaw, Vicar of Wan- 
tage, Berks, to which church he was pre- 
sented by the Dean and Canons of Windsor 
in 1781. 

Feb. 4. At Tackley Rectory, aged 58, 
the Rev. Hm. Morice, Rector of that parish. 
Mr. Morice was educated at Merchant-tay- 
lor's school, from whence he was elected to 
a fellowship at St John's in 1781, being 
then sixteen. He took the degree of M.A. 
1789, and that of B.D. 1794 ; and was pre- 
sented to Tackley by the College in 1611. 
By the death of Mr. Morice society in gene- 
ral has lost a valuable member. He was a 
firm supporter of church and state, a judi- 
cious and powerful speaker on public occa- 
sions, and in private and social intercourse 
remarkable for the vivacity of his manner, 
and the accuracy of information displayed in 
his conversation. He had for several years 
been employed on, and had just completed, 
a Life of Bishop Atterhury, from whom he 
was lineally descended through Mary, the 
Bishop’s only surviving daughter. 

Feb. 6. At Goldsbnrough, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Dawson, late Missionary 
fron^ the Church Missionary Society at 
Cochin, East Indies. 

Feb. 6. Aged 74, the Rev. Johfi Gillow, 
President of Ushaw College, Durham, and 
formerly minister to the Roman Catholic 
congregation at York. 

Feb. 7. As Ipswich, aged 75, the Rev. 
Job Marple Wallace, Rector of Great Brax- 
ted, Essex, and Vicar of Sandon, Herts. He 
was of Corpus Christi coll. Camh. B.A. 
1774, being the thirteenth Senior Optime 
of that year ; M.A. 1 777 ; and was for some 
years Fellow and Tutor of that Society. He 
was presented to Great Braxted by that Col- 
lege in 1782, and to Sandon in 181 5 by the 
Dean an.! Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

Feb. 10. At Stoke Bruern, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 77, the Rev. Wm, Stalman, 
Rector of that parish. He was a native of 
Newl^ in Yorkshire; entered at Hrazenose 
cfill. Oxf. in 1765, proceeded B.A. 1778, 
M.A. 1775, and was elected to a Fellowship 
in 1776, He was for many years a distin- 
guished Tutor of Brazenose, and, it is be- 
lieved, had the present Lord Sidmouth and 
the late Dr. Frodsham Hodson among his 
pupils. He served the office of Proctor of 
the University in 1784, and was presented 
to his living by his college in 1790. He 
died universally respected and regretted. 

Feb. 14. At Barrow upon Soar, Line, 
aged 53, the Rev. Edw. Henry Hcsledan, Vi- 
car of that place. He was the second ion of 
the late Wm. Hesleden, esq. of Barton, and 
the third brother that has died within these 
two years.' He was formerly Fellow of Magd. 
coll. Oxf. where he took the degree of M.A> 
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in 1 799. He was presented to his living by 
the King in 1805. 

At Ludlow, the Rev. Thomas Hodgest 
Rector of New Radnor, and of Aston, Heref. 
He was presented to the latter churcli in 
1787 by S. Davies, esq. and to the former 
in 1881 by the King. 

Lately, At Cannington , near Bridgewater, 
aged 84, the Rev. Robert Eyttm. Although 
he died possessed of nearly 10,000/. his life 
was marked by nothing more tlian his fruga- 
lity, or rather stinginess. He resided in a 
house of his own at Cannington, and kept no 
servant, but performed all the menial duties 
himself! His horse was turned out at night 
to graze on the hedges hy the road side, and 
every market-day carried him to town : on 
that day his general practice was (if not in- 
vited any where to dinner) to buy a penny 
loaf, and then go to the butter-market, and 
taste the contents of several baskets; and 
this constituted his meal for the day ; some- 
times, however, he made his visits to the 
cheese-market for the same purpose. He 
used to repair all his wardrobe, and would 
receive the most trifling cast-off garment 
from any individual who would bestow it on 
him. His death was the consequence of 
a broken tliigh, and dining his illness he 
employed no less than ten surgeons, dis- 
charging them immediately after their first 
visit. He has been frequently known, after 
medicines had been sent to him by his medi- 
cal men, to return them with a request that 
he might have credit given him fur them in 
his account. When taken to his room, after 
breaking his thigh. It presented a scene 
which baffles description : his bedding con- 
sisted of a bed and sheet, the colour of 
which was scarcely distinguishable from that 
of the ground, and in a comer of the room 
was a collection of filth, the proceeds of the 
sweepings of his room, which took place 
once a week. He has never been known to 
buy any other joint of meat than a breast of 
mutton, which was hung up in his chimney 
corner to dry, and a slice cut off each day as 
it was wanted. He bequeathed the bulk of 
his property amongst his relations, some of 
whom visited him during his illness. 

♦ 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Jan, 27. Aged 12 months, Henry-John, 
youngest son of Cyril John Monkhousc, 
esq. of Craven-st. 

Feb, 1 5 . Aged 46, Wm. Fisher, esq. of 
Hoi land-place, Clapham-road. 

Feb, 22. At Stamford-hill, aged 6*6, Mar- 
garet, relict of Lacy Yea, esq. of Oakhainp- 
ton-house, Som. 

Feb. 28. In her 77th year, Mary, relict 
of Humphry H. Deacon, esq. of Milk-st. 

FeA.^8. At Rotherhithe, in her 68th 
year, Mary-Sophia, wife of Wm. Gaitskell, 
esq. surgeon. 


Feb, 28. In Maddox-st. aged 42, Mag- 
dalene, wife of Capt. Sir C. Maloolm, R. N# 

Feb. 25. At Hampstead, aged 77, Mrs. 
Ann Farrington. 

Feb. 25. At Blackheath, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of Geo. Davies, Roy. Art. 

Feb. 27. ' In Weymoutn-st. aged 76, WJ 
Lowndes, esq. for 25 years First Commis- 
sioner for the Affairs of Taxes. 

Feb. 28. At her house at Chiswick, aged 
85, the Right Hon. Jane Countess Ma- 
cartney, great aunt to the Marquess of Bute* 
She was the second daughter of John the 
third Earl of Bute, by Mary, only daughter 
of Edward Montagu Wortley, esq. and Lady 
Mary Fierpoint, dau. of Evelyn Ist Duke of 
Kingston. Lady Jane Stuart was married to 
Sir George, afterwards Earl, Macartney, 
Feb. 1, 1768, and had no children. His 
Lordship dlec^in 1806. 

Lately. In Upper Seymour-st. Portman- 
sq. Lieut. Ogilvie, Royal Fusileers, eldest 
son of James Ogilvie, esq. 

March 3. In Kensington-iq. »ed 26, 
Eliza, wife of John Shephard, esq. of Doctors* 
Commons, and youngest dau. of Anthony 
Highmore, esq. of Dulwich. She was cal- 
culated for rendering happy every connexion, 
and for fulfilling the claims of every duty, 
filisl, conjugal, and parental ; elegant in 
manners, vivacious in conversation, religious 
in principle, and exemplary in conduct. 

March 7. At Caroberwell-grove, aged 
1 8, Isaljella, dau. of J. T. Walker, esq. 

March 7. Aged 74, John James Vallot- 
ton, esq. of Old Brompton. 

March 8. Aged 26, Geo. Gregg, esq. of 
Skinners' Hall. 

Marche, At Kensington, aged 12, J. 
Croker Boud, son of the Dean of Ross, and 
nephew to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

March 9. At Spring-garden-terraee, aged ' 
77, Cha. Bicknell, esq. He held for up- 
wards of .30 years the office of Solicitor to 
the Admiralty and Navy. 

March 1 2 . At Putney, on his 80th birth- 
day, Henry J ohnson, esq. ^ 

March 17. John-James, third son of 
Lieut.-Col. Po11ock„C.B. Bengal Art. 

March 18. In Doughty-st. EHz.-Frances, 
wife of C. Britiffe Smith, esq. of Mold, 
Flintshire, and dau. of late Geo. Smith, esq. 
of Faversham. 

March 19. Aged 72, George Bassil, esq. 
of Southampton- place, Euston-sq. 

March 20. In Commercial-place, in his 
70th year, John Tilstone, esq. of the Cus- 
toms, W. I. Docks. 

Berks. — Feb, 26. At Maidenhead, aged 
88, John Langton, esq. 

At Maidenhead, G. S. Knight, of the 
Tmi)erial Order of St. Vlodimer, aud Lieut. 
Ist Life Guards. 

March 5^ At Woodhay House, Robert 
Orby Sloper, esq. son of late Gen. Sir Rob. 
Sloper, K. B. and a magistrate for the 
cxiunty. 
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Mrck^^'ln her -lfith yetr* Emily » te- 
ccmd dau. of Ref. Wan. Slatter, Viear of 
CuiB&er. . 

March 17. At Newbury, in hie Iftth 
year, J^ohn Charlctf outy ton of Rev. Mr. 
Townsend, of same place, and Rector of 
lekford, Bucks. 

CHXSTER.-^MarcA 11. At Hollen, near 
Henbury, aged 74, Wm. Turner, esq. He 
survived his wife only a week. 

Devonshire.— Fe^. 31. At an advanced 
age, . Michael Allen, esq. of Mount klyra, 
and Coleridge-lumse. 

March 6, At Exmouth, aged 66, John 
Moseley, esq. of New-st. Covent- garden. 

' March 1 1 . Leslie, eldest sun of Henry 
Leslie Grove, esq. R. N. Collector of the 
Customs at Exeter, whose father, the Hun. 
Henry Grove, liad for many years the same 
situation in the Island of Doniiaica. 

Lately, At Langdon Hall, aged 74, the 
widow of Adm. Calmady. 

Dorsetshire. — 31. Aged 70, Mary, 
wife of Robert Henning, esq. solicitor, of 
Dorchester. 

Fd\ 37. At Gussage House, aged 18, 
Barbadoes' Beckwith, youngest sou of the 
late Lieut.‘>Gen. Monro, of Ensham House. 

Lately. At Dorchester, the widow of Mr. 
John Garland, mother of Major G. 

Essix.— Fe2;. 15. Aged 67, Joseph Rus- 
sell, esq. of Slubbers. 

Feh. 18. At Farmhill, Waltham Abbey, 
aged 80, John Jessopp, esq. 

Feh, 38. At Stanstead, aged 23, Beverly, 
fourth son of the late Rev. Thos. Canning, 
Vicar of Elsenham. 

March 3. At her uncle's, Lieut.*Colonel 
Groves, Romford, aged 19, Miss Margaret 
Harding fiennet. 

Lately, At Halstead, Mary, youngest dau. 
of late George Taylor, esq. surgeon, of Cas- 
tle Hedincham, and formerly uf the West 
Essex Militia. 

Gloucestershire. — March 3. At Bris- 
tol, N. Tipsun, esq. late of the 5Rth regim. 

March 4. At Bristol, aged 68, John Tripp, 
esq. formerly of Iwood House, ca Sora. 

Lately, At the Courtv Painswick, Char- 
lotte Louisa, fourth dau. of late Richaid 
Puller, esq. 

At Colne St. Denis, Mary, wife of Rev. 
Wm. Price, Hector. 

Hants — Feb, 36. AtTitchfield, aged 80, 
Capt. Crouch, R. N. 

Fd), 37. At Wick, near Christ-church, 
the relict of Ambrose Daw, esq. 

March 7. At bteeple Ashton Vicarage, 
aged 78, Martha, wife of Rich. Hey, esq. of 
Hertingfordhury, near Hertford, and. dau. of 
Thos. Browne, esq. Garter King at Arms, 
of Camfield-place, Essenden, 

Lately, At Southampton, the widow of 
Henry Irwin, esq. of Ray, co. l)onegal, and 
Streamstower, co. Sligo. 

HRREVORDSHiRE^AfarcA 9. At Middle- 
court, Lugwardine, in her 78th year, Miss 
Cowley. 


Herts.— difarck 5. At North 
aged 77, Frank Moore, esq. formerly Major 
of 1 1th Light Dragoons. 

Kent.— Fe2r. 39. At Lewishaih> aged 69, 
Wm. Hollier, esq. 

March 9. At Lamb Abbey* aged 17, 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of Neill Mal- 
colm, esq. 

Lancashire. — March 11. At, Ellerbeck, 
aged 70, John Hudson, bsq. who repre- 
sented the Borough of Wigan in five suc- 
cessive Parliaments, from lb02 to 1890. 

Lincolnshire. — At Lincoln, J. P. Mel- 
ville, esq. of Ainersham, Bucks. 

March 7. At Kirton Lindsey, aged 78, 
Sarah wife of Rich. Stamp, esq. 

Middlesex. — March 8. At the Stud- 
house Hampton Court, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Lord Bloomfield. 

March 11. At Hampton, Hester, widow 
of Andrew Nixon, esq. 

Norfolk. — At the house of her brother, 
Hanslip Palmer, esq. Upwell, Eliz.-Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Palmer, of Outwell, gent. 

At Yarmouth, aged 79, Thos. Hurry, esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Feb, 31. At Tow- 
cester. Miss Ann FJesher, sister to Gilbert 
Flesher, esq. She was highly respected for 
her benevolence and excellence. 

March 11. At Geddington, aged 71, 
Henry Boulton, esq. 

Notts. — Feb, 17. At Mansfield Wood- 
house, aged 83, Edw. Woodcock, esq. 

OxoN. — March 4. Aged 17, John, Sd 
son of Percival Walsh, esq. solicitor, Oxf. 

Somersetshire. — Feb, 35. At Eaate- 
cloud House, Wellington, Maria-Bellett, 
wifeof Lieut.Col. Marmaduke Browne, E.I.C. 

Ftb, 26. At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Grant 
Murray, relict of J. T. Murray, M.D. 

March 1. At Bath, aged 74, Anne, wi- 
dow of Capt. James Ayscough, R.N. 

March 8. AtjBath, Miss Philips, youngest 
dau. of late Gen. Philips, of Philipsburgli, 
New York, and aunt to Viscount Straugford. 

March 11. At Butii, Simon Kelly, esq. 

March 15. At her son-in-luw's Sir Win. 
Wynn, Bath, Mrs. Long, widow ofCoI.Cha. 
Long, formerly uf Tuhney J^odge, Berks. 

Lately, At Bath, the Recorder of Dub- 
lin, Sir Jonas Greene. 

At Chard, the wife of Hugh TreDehard,esq. 

Staffordshire. —Fc5. 24. At Oaken, 
near Wolverhampton, in lier 80th year, the 
Hun. Frances, relict of Major-Gen. Sir John 
Wrottesley, hart. M.P. fiir co. Stafford; 
eld. sister to the dowager Countess Rosslyu, 
and aunt to Vise* (Courtenay, the late Lady 
Charles Somerset, the Countess of Lisburne, 
Lady George Thy one, the Countess of 
Mountnorris, the late Lady Robert Somer- 
set, &c. She was the third dau. of William 
first Viscount Courtenay, by Lady Frances 
Finch, dau. of the 3d Earl of Aylesxord. Her 
Ladyship was a Maid of Honour to Queen 
Charlotte, and was married to Sir John 
Wrottesley, June 7, 1770. She was mother 
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by him of Sir John the prcient Bert, four 
other SODS and four daughtere. Sir John 
died in 1 787- 

At Lichfield', Miu Lifter, dan. of late N. 
Lister, esq. M.P. for Clitheroe. 

At Armitage, aged 74, Robt. Harvey, esq. 

Lattly, At Perry Hall, aged 84, John 
Gfough, esq. He was the only surviving son 
of Walter Gough, esq. by his fii^ cousin 
Mary, dau. and solo heiress of John Hunt, 
of Winson Green, esq. Walter Gough, esq. 
was son of the gentleman of the same name, 
of whom a memoir is given in Nichols's 

Illuscratioos of Literature," vol. iii. p. 
336 ; and first cousin to Richard Gough, esq. 
the celebrated Antiquary. The deceased 
married his cousin Eleanor-Martha, dau. of 
Thomas Mytton, of Shipton near Wenlock, 
esq. and by that lady, who died in 1783, 
had one son John, who is married, but has 
no family, and two daughters who are uo- 
roarried. In the event of their dying with- 
out issue, Perry-hall, and the great estates 
appendant to it, will devolve on Lord Cal- 
tnorpe, who is descended, like them, from 
John Gough, esq. of Oldfallinga, who died 
in 1665. Mr. Gough was a gentleman of 
considerable eccentricity, and some years 
ago, whilst keeping his own children in ob- 
scurity, adopted a godiun, whom he caused 
to take the name of Gough, end encouraged 
in very great expectations. Afterwards, at 
some disgust, ho established him liberally, 
but with a comparatively moderate provision. 
—Very copious memoirs of the Goughs are 
preserved in the second volume of Shaw's 
^Staffordshire. 

.Suffolk — S7. At Woodbrldge, 
o^Vl 76, Elis, widow of Tho. Salkeld, esq. 

KfUely. Aged 3.5, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Sum. Sacker Quilter, esq. of Walton. 

h'’r*CF.Y . — March 8. At Balhain, aged 
92, G^yge Wol£F, esq. formerly Danish 
Consuhgei 2 era 1 . 

March 1 6. At Mitcbom-giove, aged 73, 
Henry Hoare, ;>6q. Banker of Fleet-street, 
and cousin to Sh' Ricliard Colt Hoare, of 
Stourheod, Wilts, hart. 

Sussex. — At Westbourne, aged 75, Jo- 
seph Smith, esq. 

At Hastings, Charlotte Philadelphia, dau. 
of Sir Wm. Rowley, hart. M.P. 

At Hostings, aged 100, Mrs. Anson. 

WsnwicKSiiiRE — March A, At Wrox- 
hall Abbey, aged 52, Christ. Rich. Wren, 
esq. an active and upright Magistrate of the 
county. 

Wilts.— M arcA 6. Aged 76, Jas. Chas. 
Still, esq. of East Knoyie. 

Lately, Bridget, wife of T. VV. Wadley, 
eiq. paymaster of the Wiltshire regt. Militia, 
and aister of the Rev. E. Goddard, ofCli£fe- 
Pypard’house, Wilts. 

Worcestershire.— La/c/y. At Hallow, 
near Worcester, aged 104, Mary Thrupp. 

Near Worcester, aged 72, Robert Brettell, 
esq, formerly of Foster-lane, London. 


. CB8heriiiaGeorglanb,dEu.oftb«lato P.F. 
Munty, psq. of Selley Wiok. 

YorRshiAb. — March 8 . At Fanih«ms 
Jane, the wife of Abtabam Maioii, esq, and 
twelve boure afterwards, her husband also, 
both in their 61 sS years. 

March. 11. At Sefoy, aged 19i Mirys 
only dau. of John Dobson, }un., esq. 

March 1 1 . Aged 46, W. Wells, eso. of 
Pickering, nephew to late Wm. Maesnall, 
esq. the celebrated agrioulturisU 

March 14. At Hull, in her 78th year, 
Mrs. Byron, relict of Benj. Byron. M.D. 

Ireland.— L ately. G. Brady 11 Vernon, 
esq. of Clontarf Castle, near Dublin. 

Sir Jonas Green, knt. Recorder of Dublin. 

Scotland.— Lately. At Forres, Capt. J. 
Grant, of the Royal Invalids. Capt. errant 
was the last male representative of the an- 
cient family of Dalrachney, in Stratlupey, 
and one of the oldest officers in his Ma- 
jesty's service. He entered the army in 
1755, as Lieut, in the 43d Highland rag. 

Wales. — Feb, 13. At Llaadovery, Oum, 
aged 58, the relict of James Jeniusis, eiq. 
of Caerleon. 

March 3 At Bodlendeb, Cam. aged 78, 
Abraham Mills, Esq. F.RS. late oae of the 
Respective Officers of his Majesty's Ordnance 
Department, Dublin. He contributed to 
the Philosophical Transactions, in 1790, a 
pa])er **On the Strata and Volcanic Ap- 
pearauces in the North of Ireland and 
Western Islands of Scotland i" and, in 
1796, ** A Minerological Account of the 
Native Gold lately discovered in Ireland." 

At Talgarth-house, the wife of Capt. 
Thurston, R.N. 

At Tredegar- park, Arthur, fifth son of 
Gen. Mundy, cousin to Lord Rodney, and 
brother to Mrs. Morgan, of Ruperra. 

Abroad. — Aug, 80. At Barroekpore, 
Lieut. D'Arcy Preston, 65tb reg. N.L young- 
est son of Roar -A dm. Preston, of Askam- 
Bryan, near York. 

Sept, 2. At Cawnpore, Geo. Reddie, esq. 
for many years superintending surgeon at 
that central military station. Mr. Reddio 
was intrusted wirji the charge of the medical 
department of the army in the late expedi- 
tion against Bhurtpore, and was preparing 
to remove to Calcutta, to take his seat as 
one of the memlwrs of the Medical Board 
for the Bengal Presidency wlien he was seized 
with the (ever. 

Sept, 6, At sea, Samuel Henville, eldest 
son of the Rev. S^uel Slocock, Rector of 
Wasing, Berks. 

Oct. 7. At Bombay, aged 19, Lieut. Geo. 
Richardson, 7th Native liif. and second son 
of Capt. T. G. Richardson, of Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square. 

Oct, 83. At Santiago, in Chili, Jomea 
Kirk, e^. son of late Rev. J. Kirk, vicar 
of Scarbro*. 

Oct, 33. Off the coast of Africa, aged 14, 
Jacob Theoph. eldest son of the Rev. J. H, 
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Brooke Mountain, of Hemet Hempstead. late Major Leavis, of the Northumberland 

He was a Midshipman on board Ma- militia. They h^ been married at Paris 

jetty's ship North Star, and falling from only on the 8 th of December preceding, 
the top-sail yard, was unhappily drowned. t/an. 5. At Liseux, in Normandyi John 
Oct, SB. At the Island of Paxo, Capt. H. Paris, Esq. second son of Archib. Paris, 
Brutton, of the Staff, Ionian Islands. Esq. of Beech-hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Ji/ov, 6» In his Majesty's ship, Tweed, Jan 83. At Orleans, Harriet, wife of 
on her passage to the Cape of Go^ Hope, W. C. Williams, esq. lately of Clay-hill, 
and 16, Arthur Bridgeman Simpson, ton Epsom, after giving birth to her 18th child, 
of the Hon. John Simpson, and first Jan. 83. At Nice, after a severe illness, 
cousin to the Earl of Bradford. aged 88, the Right Hon. La<ly Caroline 

Nbv. 14. On board the Tweed, at sea, Bentinck, second dau. of his Grace the 

aged 15, Chas, Win. second son of the Duke of Portland. 

Right Hon. Sir Edw. and Lady Thornton, Jan. 31. At Weimar, aged 91, the 
of Wembury-house, Devon, midshipman of mother of the famous Kotzebue, 
that ship. Feb. 13. On the Mediterranean station, 

Nov. 86. At St. Jago, Cape de Verde, J. Mr. Fred. Fennell, Midshipman of his Ma- 

P. Clarke, esq. Consul-general, and Agent to jesty's ship Ariadne, fourth son of the Rev. 

Lloyd's. Rob. Fennell, of Wimbledon-common. 

Dee. 4. At Jamaica, Lieut.-Col. Tay- Feb. 15. In Jersey, Thos. Durell, esq. 
lor, 88d foot, nephew of the Archdeacon late a banker and magistrate of Southampton, 
of Dorset. Feb. 2 1 . At Savona, on his journey from 

Dec. 18. In Jamaica, the Hon. Wra* Nice, aged 82, Mr. Henry Lucas. 

James Hall, one of his Majesty's Council in Lately. At Warsaw, in his 72d year, Gen. 
that Island. Fanshawe, of the Russian Imperial Army. 

Dec. 20. Suddenly, the youngest dau. of At Naples, Henrietta, wife of E. Hin- 
Prince William of Hesse and Princess Char- ton, esq. 

lotte qf Denmark. At Boulogne, Wm. Broomfield, esq. late 

Jan. 1. Lost off Jersey, in the same Major of the 19th Foot, 
vessel with Lord Harley, (see p. 94) Lieut. In Antigua, Edw. Inman Gibson, esq. son 
Wm. Star Fitzgerald, of Limerick, late of of the rev. J. G. Gibson, of Holybourne, 
78 reg. and his wife, Frances, eldest dau. of Hants. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Febnu^ 27> to March 25, 1828. 

Christened. Buried. Band 5 116 50 and 60 137 

Males - 763 1 . Males - 770 1 a r 5 and 10 47 60 and 70 164 

Females - 701 / Females- 784 J « J 10 and 20 49 70 and 80 144 

Whereof have died under two years old 623 j a 20 and 30 100 80 and 90 44 

« I 80aud40 124 90 and 100 1 
Salt 55. per bushel ; 1 \d. per pound. ^ 40 and 50 1 40 


Prices of Grain per Quarter, March 21. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

i Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

5. d. 

1 5. d. 

5. d. 

1 5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

52 2 

29 10 

21 0 

1 31 4 

37 2 

38 9 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. lOr. to 4l. 175. 6d. Straw \L. 125, to 2/. 05. Clover bl. Os. to bl. 105. 
St. James’s, Hay 4l. 45. to bl. bs. Straw 1/. 165. to 2/. 7s. Clover 4l. lbs. to bl. 105. 
Whitechapel, Hay 3Z. 125. to 5Z. 05. Straw IZ. IBs. to 2Z. Os. Clover 4Z. lOs. to 61. Os. 

SMITHFIELD, March 17. To sink the Offal — ^per stone of 8lbs. 

Beef 45. 4d. to 45. lOcZ. Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Mutton 45. (id. to 55. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market March 1 7 *• 

Veal 65. Od. to 6s. 6d. Beasts 2,230 Calves 78 

Pork 55. lOcZ. to 6s. 6d. Sheep 14,950 Pigs J130 

COAL MARKET, March 19, 235. Od. to 36s. 6d. 

« 

TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 485. Od. Yellow Russia 405. Od. 

|K)Xp, YeHow 72s, Mottled 785. Od. Cqrd 825.-*'*CANDL£S, 7s. iter Doz. Moulds is. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, March 17, 1»28, 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Share Broken, 98, 'Change Alley, Comhill. 


CANALS. 

Price. 1 

Divjpumn. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Price, 

Div^jonn* 

Ashton and Oldham • 

135 



East London . . . 

124 0 

£.6 0 

Barnsley . . . • 

300 

0 

12 0 

Grand Junction . . 

62 0 

8 0 

Birmingh. ( 1 ~8th sh. ) 

297 

0 

12 10 

Kent ..... 

31 0 

— 

Brecknock & Abergav. 

120 


6 0 

Manchester & Salford 

344 0 


Coventry .... 

1150 

0 

44 & bs. 

South London . . 

90 0 

— 

Cromford .... 

400 


18 0 

West Middlesex . . 

67 0 

3 0 

Croydon .... 

at 


— 

INSURANCES. 



Derby 

170 


7 0 

Alliance .... 

i dis. 

4 p.ct. 

Dudley 

6*9 

0 

4 5 

Albion ..... 

58 0 


Ellesmere and Chester 

112 

0 

3 15 

Atlas 

9i 0 

■39 

Forth and Clyde . . 

590 

0 

25 0 

British Commercial . 

4i 0 

5|p.ct. 

Glamorganshire • . 

250 

0 

13 12 Sd. 

County Fire . . . 

42 0 

9 10 

Grand Junction . . 

308 

0 

13 0 

Eagle 

4i 0 

0 5 

Grand Surrey . . . 

Mi 

0 

3 0 

Globe 

150 0 


Grand Union . . . 

25 

0 

1 0 

Guardian .... 

S0§ 0 


Grand Western . . 

8 

0 

— 

Hope LiFes .... 

5 0 


Grantham .... 

215 

0 

10 0 

Imperial Fire • . . 

96 0 

5 0 

Huddersfield . . . 

19 

0 

— 

Ditto Life .... 

7i 0 


Kennet and Avon . . 

29i 

0 

1 5 

Norwich Union . . 

— 

1 10 

Lancaster .... 

25 

0 

1 10 

Protector Fire . . 

1 2 6 

0 1 4 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

393 

0 

16 0 

Provident Life . . 

18 0 

0 18 

Leicester .... 

320 

0 

17 0 

Rock Life .... 

H 0 

0 3 

Leic. and North'n 

86* 


4 0 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 

256 0 

8 p.Ct. 

I^ughborough . . 

4000 

0 

180 0 

MINES. 



Mersey and Irwell 

860 


35 0 

Anglo Mexican . . 

65 dis. 

... 

Monmouthshire ■ . 

225 

0 

10 0 

Boinnos .... 


.... 

N.Walsham & Dilham 



0 10 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

49 pm. 


Neath 

350 

0 

15 0 

British Inm . . . 

35 dis. 

«... 

Oxford 

680 

0 

32 & bs. 

Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 

5j dis. 


Peak Forest . . . 

112 

0 

4 0 

General .... 

11 pm. 


Regent's .... 

25 

0 

— 

Pasco Peruvian . . 

.... 


Rochdale .... 

100 

0 

4 0 

Potosi 

14s. 


Shrewsbury . . . 

210 

0 

10 0 

Real Del Monte . . 

340 


Staff, and Wor. . . 

800 

0 

40 0 

Tlalpuxahua . . . 

160 dis. 


Stourbridge . . . 

220 

0 

10 0 

United Mexican . . 

22 dis. 


Stratford-on-Avon . 

43 


1 0 

Welch Iron and Coal 

22^ dis. 


Stroud water . . . 

450 

0 

23 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 



Swansea .... 

280 

0 

16 0 

Westminster Chart*^. 

63 0 

3 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

1 24§ 

0 

1 5 

Ditto, New . . . 

i pm. 

0 19 

Thames and Medway . 

12 

0 

— 

City 


9 0 

Thames & Severn, Red 

36 

0 

1 10 

Ditto, New . . . 


5 0 

Ditto, Black . . . 

24 

0 

0 16 6 

Imperial .... 

10 dis. 


Trent & Mersey ( sh.) 

825 

0 

37 10 

Phoenix 

2 pm. 

6 p.ct. 

Warw. and Birraing. 

265 

0 

12 0 

General United . . 

90 dis. 


Warwick and Napton 

210 

0 

12 10 

British • . . . 

13 dis. 

- 

Wilts and Berks . . 

6* 


0 4 

Bath 

1S| 0 


Wore, and Birming. 

55| 

0 

2 0 

Birmingham . . . 

70 0 

4 0 

DOCKS. 




Birmingham&Stafford 

par 

... 

St. Katharine's . . 

3* d... 

4 pet. 

Brighton .... 

7 dis. 


London (Stock) 

88 

0 

4 10 do. 

Bristol 

96 

1 8 

West India (Stock) 

212 

0 

10 0 do. 

Isle of Thanet . . . 

8 dis. 

6 p.ct. 

East India (Stock) 

92i 

0 

8 0 do. 

Lewes 


... 

Commercial (Stock) 

814 

0 

4 0 do. 

Liverpool .... 

... 


Bristol 

80 

0 

3i 0 do. 

Maidstone .... 

... 

2 10 

BRIDGES. 




Ratcliff .... 

— 

4 p.Ct, 

Southwark .... 

3 

0 


MISCELLANEOUS 



Do. New 7 i per cent. 

35 

0 

1 10 

Australiao, (Agricult^) 

54 pm* 

— 

Vauxhall .... 

22 

0 

1 0 

Auction Mart . . . 


... 

Waterloo .... 

5 

0 

— 

Annuity, British • . 

25 dis. 

4 p.ct. 

— — Ann. of 8l. • . 

28 

0 

1 2 8 

Bank, Irish Provincial 


4 p.ct. 

— Ann. of 7l. . . “ 

24 

0 

0 19 10 

Camat.Stock, 1st class 

90 0 

4 0 

RAILWAYS. 




Lond.ComJSaleRoom8 i 

19 0 

1 0 

Manchester Ik Liverp. 

21 pm. 

— 

Margate Pier • . . | 

— 

10 • 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Stkand, 

From February S€, to March 25, 1828, both inclusive. 


Folironheit 

ii\-s 

Noon. 

1 1 o'clock § 
Night. ? 

1 ’ 

Baruin. 
in. pts. 

1 

Weather. 

Day of 
Month, g. 

renhe 

'll 

a 

it's T 

I 

1 1 o'clock S' 
Night. 5 

. Barom. 
iin. pts. 

Weather. 

Feb, 

0 

0 

0 



Mar. 

0 

0 

0 

! 


26 

48 

51 

45 

30, 37 

fair 

12 

45 

55 

49 

29, 94ifair 

27 

44 

52 

44 

, 37 

fair 

13 

50 

61 

54 

, .9.9, fine 

28 

43 

47 

41 

29, .92 

cloudy 

14 

54 

60 

4.9 

30, 13jfine 

29 

41 

45 

40 

, 90 

fair 

15 

46 

63 

49 

, 20jfine 

M. 1 

42 

4.9 

40 

30, 11 

cloudy 

16 

54 

6*3 

53 

, 17|cluudy 

2 

41 

48 

46 

, 07 

cloudy 

17 

54 

58 

50 

, 04|c)oudy 

3 

47 

50 

45 

29* 90| 

1 cloudy 

18 

51 

67 

50 

29, 90. cloudy 

4 

42 

42 

2.9 

, 68 j cloudy, snow 

19 

52 

53 

40 

, 37jfair hi. wind 

5 

33 

38 

32 

, 92|fuir 

20 

46' 

49 

43 

, 14 rain 

6 

33 

46 

48 

, 90 

fluudy 

21 

46' 

51 

39 

28, .90, hail 

7 

60 

64 

48 

, 89 

cloudy 

22 

44 

41 

36* 

29, 16’,haU 

8 

50 

56 

48 

, 89 

fine 

23 

45 

48 

37 

, 29 fair 

9 

52 

58 

49 

> 87 

fine 

24 

41 

46* 

37 

,50 cloudy 

10 

52 

59 

42 

, 90 

fine 

25 

41 

46 

35 

' , 44 cloudy 


45 

55 

47 

30, lOjfair 


1 

( 






DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From February 28, to March 27, 1828, both inclusive. 


28 

891 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 | 

bI 

10 | 

1 

12 ] 

IS, 

14 

15| 

17! 

18 

90 

21 

22 

S4| 

85 

96 | 

«7i 


IJ 


207 

206’|| 


CJ 'O 

u S 
«p2 


B5i i 

83| 4 

84} 4 

907 83} 4} 
803} 83} 4i| 
shut sh t 


^•3 


83i 

88i 

es| 

83* 

83* 

83* 

83* 

84* 


lisa* 

■|9l* 


flol. 


-|844 3* 
-.83* 
-83* 
-83 
-88* 
.' 88 * 

-1 83 


U » 


1^1 

,s.-s 


34 

4 

1 99* 
*9*4 

4493* 

4 shvt 


9Ji 

.91} 

92} 

91} 

92} 

shut 




a . 

icj 'o 

^ Q* 
' k 00 

V „ 

cu 

'I' 


lii 


100* *|102* 


19} 

1.9} 

19} 

shut 


M c/3 


243|^ 
shut 


83} 

-|82} 

-183 

-82* 

-82* 

-82* 

-83* 


100* 102 
100} }H>2} 

100} 102} 

100} shut 

100 * i 

100* 4. 

I ,100* *' 

•HI 1 1 1004 *1 1 I 

* — ><’04 * i 

4 ! I'oo* * 

4 ; ,100* *, ' — 

,99*100 


JL 

a 

c 

n 



87 86- pm. 
87 88 pm. 


!i 

3 

3*|- 

2} 


J 


I 


99}100' 
100 * }| 
100 } 
100 * } 
100} i 
100* } 
100 * } 
100 


I I 


•83} 

•jes} 


100} 

100 


89 88 pm 
.90 8.9 pm, 

90 91 pm, 
90 pm. 
90 pm. 

89 90 pm. 
90 pm. 

- 87 89 pm. 
• 86* 88 pm. 
'I 8.9 pm. 
*^88 89 pm. 
•|89 87 pm. 


-|90 88 pm, 


‘|89 90 pm 


90 91 pm. 
91 pnli. 


55 57 pm 
.5557 pm. 
,|56* 58 pm. 
>'57 58pra. 
■|59 57pm, 
,!d8 59pm 
.'58 COpm. 
. 6'J 59 pin 

1 59 copra 
'6'0 58 pm. 
58 59 pm. 
'58 G'Opm 
|59 56* pm. 
157 58 pm. 
j58 5.9 pm. 
'58 59 pm. 
|59 56pm. 
57 58 pm. 
57 58 pm. 
|57 56' pm. 

56 57 pm, 

57 66 pm, 


56 57 pm. 
56 57 pm. 


i£x. Bills, 
500/. 


55 57 pm. 

66 57 pin. 

56 58 pm. 

67 58 pm. 
59 57 pm. 

58 5.9 pm. 

56 60 pm. 
61 59 pm. 

59 60 pm. 

60 5 6 pm. 

58 59 pm. 
60 pin. 

59 56’ pm. 

57 58 pm. 

58 59 pin. 

58 59 pm. 

59 57 pm. 
57 58 pin. 
57 58 pm. 
57 56pm. 
66 57 pm. 
57 56 pm. 


56 57 pm. 
56 57 pm. 


South Stock, Fob. 29, 92}. — New South Sea Anns. March 14, 82}. 

Old South Sea Aon. March 3, 83*. — 22, 82}. 

/.j.arnulL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildii^, Comhill, 

late Richardson, < 7000 I.ucK| and 60. 


J, B. NICtoOLS AND SON, 95, FAiLIAMENT STRBBT. 
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MlK^R CO|IRES[P0N1>ENCB. 


, J. G. N. reiiiftrlEt t The branch the 
Hnnily of Enkine which hat now aueceeded 
to the Earldom of Kellie (lee p. is 
totally omitted in all the Pocket P^Hges. 
The present Earl an uncle of his own 
iiame» who died at Bromley in Kent in 
1896, and to whom the followiiig epitaph 
has been placed' on in dtar^tomo on the 
south side of the church-yard there :-^Sa- 
crad to the memory, of Stewart Erskine of 
Bromley Lodge, in the County of Kent, 
esq. a lineal descendant of the noble family 
of Erskine, Earls of Kellie. He departed 
this life on the 3 1st day of July, 1896, 
aged 74 years." 

D. D. remarks, ** Your Correspondent 
L. N. p. 918, af^r describing the edition of 
the New Testament in Greek and English, 
published in 1799, givel the different names 
ascribed to the editor, and inquires who and 
what he was, how he lived, and how he 
died. I have a copy of this now scarce and 
curious work ; in the title-page of the first 
volume is written in MS. * by Mr. Mace,* 
and^at the bottom of page 7, the end of the 
dedication, after the signature — The Editor 
— ^ls also written in MS. Mace (its it is sup- 
posedj, Professor qf Civil Law qf Gresham 
College*-— I transmit this circumstance, as it 
may perhaps enable ytfur Correspoudent to 
male some further inquiries, and perhaps 
trace out a fuller answer to his question. I 
hate above added the epithet * curious* to 
this work, as it gives the means of institut* 
ing a comparison as to the originality of 
the lately published Socinian edition of the 


Ipmew Tipping, esq. of Woolley Park, 
Bierks, waa the last surviving Tipping) hit 
estates came to the Rev. Bartholomew 
Wroughton, who married Mr. Tipping's 
niece (a Musgrave), by whom ha had 
issue two som, Bartholomew, and another, 
whose name 1 forget, fiartlioloinaw Wrough- 
ton is dead i his widow is living, and so are 
the two sons. Your Correspondent may 
hear, 1 should think, all he requires from 
the Wroughtons.'* 

Dr. Meyrick says, <<The Rev. Mr. Duke 
is no doubt quite right respecting the in- 
scription at Bath. My copy of Lysons*a 
work b^ing in Herefordshire, 1 hutUy 
quoted from memory.** 

P. remarks, ** With respect to the exact 
style of a Marquess, noticed in p. 194, there 
is no doubt on the subject, provided the 
King's CommiBstoD be admitted as an au- 
thority to decide the question. In the 
House of Lords, when the Royal Assent is 
given by Commission, a Marquess is called 
most honourable f while a Duke alone is styled 
most noble.** 

A Friend having been informed that it is 
in contemplation to raise by subscription a 
Fund for establishing an Hospital, to be at- 
tached to the London University, for the 
express purpose of xnstrueHng Medical PupilSt 
observes, the purpose for which Hospitals 
should be established, ought to be for the 
cure of that portiou of our diseased fellow 
creatures, who from poverty or other mis- 
fortune cannot have proper medical at- 
tendance at home: and he has reason to 


New Testament. Twells's learned and ju- 
dicious critique upon the edition of 1799, 
may also supply some useful observation to 
the answers tnat may be given to the more 
recent Greek Testament. Should L. N. 


obtain any further particulars, i trust he 
will communicate them." 

P. R. observes, ** In the year 1 772 Lt.- 
eol. Charles Vallancey (an Englishman) 
published an Essay on the* Antiquity of the 
Irish Language ; and in the same year there 
appeared in the London Chronicle (a paper 
tnen lu great estimation) remarks on the 
Colonel's work. Both the essay and re- 
marks were r^inted in Dublin in the year 
1791> and {owned (jhe 8 th number of the 
* Collectanda de Rebus Hibernicis.' Is it 
known by whom the Remarks were written ? 
They appear to me fco "possess a consider- 
able meric as a oonpbsition, and I should 
not wonder if tli^ were* from the pen of 
that great writer Dr. Goldsmith.** 

W. says, Mln.p. an inquirv^is 
made jemcting the pfdigree of the Tip- 
gbli . i; Haye qaiurd spy thA Bartho- 


fear that, if an Hospital should be established 
chiefly for the instruction of Pupils^ that 
most serious evils will occur to patients. 

L. N. writes, *' You may add to your 
account of the Dayrolles family, that Mary, 
who was married to Richard Croft, esq. in 
1788, and died in 1793, was the prototype 
of the sprightly end amusing Miss LarolleSt 
as delineated by Miss Burney in her novel 
Cecilia." It was stated at the time that 
Miss Dayrolles was very indignant at the 
liberty which. was thus taken with her, but 
her friends, * good-natured friends,* all 
agreed that she was drawn to the life.*’ 

A Correspondent wishes to know in what 
year, and where, the celebrated buccaneer 
Sir* Henry Morgan died, and wbathar hi 
lefrawill? 

Errata.-— P. 915, 1. 86, dele wars cut- 
tiug the ice," and read ** saw nothing of the 
ice. — P. 978, note f, ^br “ 1397” read 
“ 1897."— P. 967, a. 90, fdr RoMtoun 
read Rosstravor. 
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MAY DAY IN HOLMSDALE. SUREST 


WITH THOUGHTS OH THB 

T his » the day of Nature's universal 
joy, when the syli^an deities dance 
upon the May-morn sunbeam, to the 
sweet music of the grove, and the gar- 
dens of the valley are clothed in a rich 
profusion of variegated, blossoms. It 
18 the festival of Love, where Har- 
mony and Mirth present the gay gar- 
lands of Spring. There was a time 
when this annual festival — even with- 
in ipy remembrance — was a day of 
rural delight ; and, in the age of rus- 
tic simplicity, our happy ancestors 
encircled the May-pole with hearts 
overflowing with boundless glee, and 
without the mean and repulsive dis- 
tinctions of worldly rank to spoil the 
general enjoyment. “This was once,” 
says a certain author, “ the most de- 
lightful holiday in the year. The 
young used to ^et up early in the 
morning and go out into the fields and 
woods, where they plucked flowers 
and flowering boughs, with which 
they returned triumphantly singing, 
and adorned their houses and rooms. 
May holidays need no explanation — 
they are the natural burst of joy for 
the Spring season.” 

To speak of the lofty May-pole, and 
of its gay garlands, in their original 
splendour, wc must retrace the pro- 
gress of Time through a whole cen- 
tury } but I can testify that the ancient 
customs had not been entirely banish- 
ed from Holmsdale (although it is only 
twenty miles from the refined Metro- 
polis), when 1 first became a resident 
in that delightful scene. 1 well re- 
member that the return of May-Day 


Being No. V. of “ Sketches in 
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brought with it the loveliness of young 
cottage faces and the artless smiles m 
genuine simplicity. The delighted 
children paraded from house to house 
with fragrant garlands, eagerly vying 
with each other in the display of all 
the rich treasures of Spring; but even 
then had modern refinement levelled 
the May-pole, and forbidden the harm-^ 
less enjoyment in which oiir inora 
happy ancestors annually induleed. 1 
am aware that the proud and tne fas- 
tidious may 

— bear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simpU annals of the poor | 

and may therefore deride the idea of 
any complaint upon a subject appa- 
rently so unimportant. It will not, 
however, appear insignificant when 
W'C recollect that, in proportion os our 
ancient rural customs have been dis- 
regarded, the morals .of the rustic peo- 
ple have become contaminated; and 
that the ties of simple friendship have 
thus ceased to exist among them, as 
they must have existed when the 
happy neighbours periodically met to*, 
aether, in harmony and good fellow- 
ship, upon Nature^ carpet, and under 
the magnifie'ent canopy of Heaven, to 
celebrate the various festivals of the 
passing year. In the merry days of 
the May- pole, we may fairly presume* 
the young peasant found amusement 
without resorting to the Public House 
»and 1 will venture to slate that pu- 
nishment by transportation, for carry- 
ing a gun in the field of a neighbour, 
was totally unknown! What good, 
then, has been done by the discomi* 
nuance of the old customs, and what 
harm would arise from their observr 
ance? ]yhy should simplicity bt de^ 
stroyed at the risk of producing cdirrnjb- 





Skeivhes in Halnudali^the past and present. [Aprils 


tiou ond vice ?^Tbe^ human, mind; 
vrhether educated or not, requires em- 
' plovfnenUp— and if it be not attracted 
and engaged by harmlen pursuits, it: 
will seek evil rather than remain in a 
state of inactinty. But let us not 
dwelj upon> the dark side ,of the pic- 
ture in the very hour of Nature's hila- 
rity« It is far more congenial with 
lay feelings to contemplate the beau- 
ties of virtue in the human character, 
and to hail with joy the return of this 
lovely season. < 1 shall therefore close 
this brief sketch with an 

Ode TO May. 

I,i0velie6t season of the year ! 

Welcome with thy buds and flow'rs ! 

Hour beauteous does thy morn appear 
Whihr sunbeams deck the golden hours ! 
Thy presence human care beguiles — 

At thy approach all na^re smiles. 

Hail, sweet delightful child of Spring ! 

Amid the beauties of the grove, 

To tbee the woodland minstrels bring 
Their songs of harmony and love. 

Clothed in the gifts thy treasures yield 
Creation springs in every held. 

0 breathe thy fragrance on the galea — 
Imprint thy footsteps on the plains 
And every hill and every vale 

Shall prove the influence of thy reign. 
Touch'd by thy hand the bud and flow'r 
Confess thy life-imparting pow’r. 

Celestial visitant ! to thee 

Mysteiioua attributes are giv'n ; 

Thou set*8t imprison'd Nature free, 

As is the morning light of 1-Jeav’n ! 

O welcome with thy garlands gay, 
Enchanting jny-inspiring May ! 

The past and the present. 

Whea the stranger surveys a 
handsome modern building, he na- 
turally confines his observations lo 
what appears before, him, thinking 
only of the present, and not retracing 
the steps of Time, to ascertain how 
the same ground was formerly occu- 
pied. 1 would therefore remind the 
traveller and the sojourner in Hoi ms- 
dale, that when he visits the Priory of 
Reigate (now the elegant residence of 
a nobleman), he treads on holy ground. 
On this very spot, early in the thir- 
Wnth ceniury, a religicns house was 
«.;iottnded by Wiliiain de Warren, and 
. ijMicated ip the Virgin Marv and the 
^ Hefy Crosa. ‘ Here dwelt a J’rior and 
regolar caaoiiBof thqf order of 
' 'The bid historiana. 


a^nong whom are Speed and^ Rymer,)^ 
call it* a house of Crutched Friars ; but 
in this they mutt have been inwtalwn» 
as ahe latter order did- not come into 
England until 1244, which was about 
four years after the death of William 
de Warren, and, of course,^ long after 
the building of the Priory. The pious 
/ollowers of St. Augustin, therefore, 
continued to occupy this holy house 
till it was dissolved by Henry the 
Eighth. If it were possible to recall 
the venerable Prior from the dark con- 
fines of the grave, how would lie stand 
amazed onl>ehuJding the modern town 
of Reigate !— The sacred chapel of the 
Holy Cross, once standing at the west 
end of the High Street, long since con- 
verted into a barn ! . The Chapel of 
St. Lawrence, in Bell Street, moulder- 
ed away in the consuming progress of 
time ! The once holy sanctuary dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas h Becket — even 
that venerated house of devotion, so 
often visited by the bare-footed pil- 
grim on his way to Becket’s shrine at 
Canterbury, in days of yore — has 
been transformed, *'for the love of 
lucre/' into a scene of busy money- 
changers : it has been converted into 
a handsome brick-built Market House! 
Over this storehouse for the staff of 
life is the Town-Hall; and tints on 
the very spot where, in hy-gone times, 
arose the voice of prayer, and the ar- 
dent breathings of holy songs, the un- 
hallowed walls now resound with the 
loud laugh, the clamorous talk of the 
busy bargain-makers, or the pert flip- 
pancy of the lawyer’s tongue ! Spirit 
of the holy Prior! thou knowest not 
thy once-loved dwelling-place. The 
matin hymn — the vesper— and the 
curfew bell — where are they now? 
All silent, passed away, and forgotten, 
amid the various changes of revolving 
centuries! 

Retrospection is always instructive 
to 'the mind that studiously compares 
the past with ihc present. Even a 
transient glance at the ancient state of 
Reigate is calculated to excite a consi- 
derul)le degree of ijiterest. But the 
modern town is a pleasant place— and 
my mind lingers among its friendly 
inhabitants with a recollection of many 
happy days : 

0 sweet were the days of my youth, 

When my heart was as free as the air, 
With no wealth but love, friendship, and 
truth. 

Yet a stranger to sorrow and case I 
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^ Can such days ba for^leh when 
we grcmr up kito manhooa and mfngle 
with the gfeat world f— No— they are 
the lovely green spots on the wide field 
ef human lifey ever deliehiful and ever 
fresh In the memory. The soul is en- 
livened by looking back upon past en- 
joyments : it is a blessing next to that 
of happiness in actual possession— the 
past and the present only are certain— 
the future is darkened oy the cloud of 
obscurity, or dazzling in the ever^ 
chan^ng light of Hope. May peace, 
and joy, and happiness, reign among 
the dwellers in Holmsdale! Where 
the young spirit first glowed with the 
pure and unalloyed fire of enlhusiasnt 
—to that scene would it wander still 
from the busy tumult of life, and there 
would it seek for rest when the cliill- 
ing hand of Age has weakened every 
nerve, and Nature ceased to animate 
the heart. 

Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 

('Continued from p. 200.) 

T he Prince happily listened to the 
Ambassador's propositions, and 
wisely and magnanimonsly determined 
to embark on board his neet for Rio 
de Janeiro, with the whole of the 
Royal Family, and many of their faith- 
ful counsellors and adherents, as well 
as others ; and on the SQih November 
tlie fleet came out of the Tagus, in 
sight of the French army on the hills, 
consisting of one ship of 84 guns, four 
of 74, three of 64, one of 44, one of 
36, one of 32, and another frigate. 
Whose force was not known $ also 
three brigs, of 22 and 20 guns, and 
one schooner of 12 guns. A number 
of large armed Brazil merchant-ships 
accompanied the men of war, so that 
the whole fleet amounted to about 36 
sail. A reciprocal salute of the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese fleets announced 
the friendly meeting of those who but 
the days before were on terms of hos- 
tility; the scene impressing every be- 
holder, except the French, with the 
most lively emotions of gratitude to 
Providence that there yet existed a 
power in the world able as well as 
willing to protect the oppressed. The 
fleet thus preserved from the grasp of 
the French, was attended to the Bra- 
zils by three English ships of the line, 
under the command of Commodore 
Moore. The Portuguese ships which 
could not be brought away, contlstad 


of Offly two ee^enty-foufi, ahd eisht 
others ; and eight Rtinian ship4 bf the 
line weft Bbo hi the Tagus, only three 
of which were then' in a condHmhHbr 
tea. The whole of this Russie s^- 
dron,- and one ship tn addition thereto, 
afterwards came to England, hafhig 
surrendered to the Britrsh force, btl 
cettaiii conditions, and were laid up in 
Portsmouth harbour.* 

The above-mentioned 'memorable 
event, the genuine and natural result 
of the system of persevering confidence 
and moderation adopted by his Ma« 
jesty's Government towards Portugal, 
was the saving of that kingdom, and 
contributed eventually towards the de- 
liverance of Spain. A Regency wat 
established by the Prince before be 
sailed, whfch wisely co-operated with 
the British officers in disciplining an 
army, which soou consisted of brave 
and excellent troops, who fought by 
the side of the British on several occa- 
sions previous to the enemy being 
driven out of the Peninsula. 

The blocking up the Russian men 
of war in the Tagus was a fortunate 
circumstance, as it was afterwards 
found that the Emperor had declared 
war against England on the 26ih Oc- 
tober ; in consequence of which, war 
was declared against Russia on the 
I8lh Decern ber.f 

In the course of the year 1807, 
nearly twenty ships of 74 guns were 
contracted for, Ulgether with many fri- 
gates, sloops, and other vessels of war ; 
and one 74 gunship and several sloops^ 
were ordered to be set up in the King*! 
yards, in addition to former orders. 

Some time this year, the Blenheim 
(reduced from a second-rate to a two- 
decker of 74 guns), bearing Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir I'hos. Troubndge's flag, 
foundered off the island Rodrigues, to- 
gether with the Java frigate of 36 
guns, as they were proceeding froiM 
India to the Cape of Good Hope. It 
blew a hurricane at the time. Cap- 
tains A. Bissell and Geo. Pigot were 
the respective commanders of these 
unfortunate ships, who perished with 
their crews. 

The following ships and vessels 
were lost in 1807, in addition to those 

* They were sold some yean i^r, en 
•cooiwt of site RttMim Cneverame^t, «■ 
they were found not to be see-woriby,." , 

t The Rossiin tbljpe bad besu,'«etiBg 
agsimt Am Tasks bi the AitbiM^Oi U 
conjunction with the English. * 
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Gtitu, Ciptt» or Cmi» 

llautiliii.*».,*28..4.«£diii. Aimer. 

BoKai..*.««..82....Geo. Scott. 

J3ii|iy IS. ■ . • Rd. Keilly. 

Moocheron... . t6. • • . Jas. Hawes. 

J?rospero(boinbve88e1)Win. King. 

Speedwell 14. . . . W. Robertson. 

1808. On the Ist of January, the 
ships and vessels building, or under 
orders to be built, in the King's yards, 
and in the East Indies, and those build- 
ing, or agreed for to be built, in mer- 
chants* yards, were very numerous, a 
statement of which will show the great 
exertions which were making to aug- 
ment, or at least keep up, me naval 
force^ viz. : 

In King's hiMercli. TnE.T.C. 
yards, yards, setilenCts, 

Of ISO guns.... 4 0 0 

100 1 0 0 

98 4 0 0 

74 8 28 2? * 

38 to 22. ..4 12 2$ 

Sloops & smaller 

vessels 9 23 0 


30 63 4 

The Hirondelle brig, commanded 
by Capt. Kidd, was wrecked near Tu- 
nis in March, and almost all the crew 
perished. 

On the 22d March, the Stately and 
Nassau, of 64 guns each, under the 
command of Captains G. Parker and 
Robert Campbell, captured the Prince 
Christian t^'rederic, a Danish 74 gun- 
ship, after an obstinate but running 
fight of near two hours. The inten- 
tion of the Danish Captain was to run 
his ship ashore ; and as the night was 
approaching, he hoped the English 
snips would, in pursuit of him, have 
shared the same fate; but upon their 
getting very near, and giving him some 
broadsides, he thought proper to strike. 
This was about 9 o'clock at night, 
when the ships were within two ca- 
bles length of the shore of Zealand ; 
and before an anchor could be cut 
away from^ the prize, after being in 
our possession, stie grounded ; and as 
she could not be got off, she was de- 
spoyed the next morning. She had 
55 men killed, and 88 wounded, in 
the action. 


* Qm 74» and ona 88 gun-ihip, ordered 
toba at P^Snee Wales’s Islaod, in 

■t&£sr abipa, wfva aftarwalds eoim* 


The brave Capt* Geo. N. Hardinge, 
af the St Fiorenzo, waa unfortunauly 
kiHed in the early part of an action 
with the Pitedmontatse French frigate, 
of i50 guni apd 566 men, in the goU 
of Manaar, on the 8th of March. 
This was the third engagement them 
ships had had with each other, on this 
and the two preceding days, although 
the St. Fiorenzo mustered only 186 
officers and men at this time. Lieut. 
Wm. Dawson, upon whom the com- 
mand of the ship devolved after the 
death of the Captain, proved himself 
well qualified to maintain the arduous 
conflict, and at length compelled his 
antagonist to haul down his colours, 
he having 48 men killed, and 112 
wounded. Lieut. Dawson was imme- 
diately promoted. Capt. Hardinge’s 
fate was exceedingly lamented, and va- 
rious public and expensive honours 
were paid to his memory, both in 
England and at Bombay.* 

By the King's proclamation, dated 
the 25th of June, a new distribution 
of prize-money was ordered to be ob- 
served in future, allotting only two- 
eighth parts of the produce of prizes to 
the flag-oflicers and captains, instead 
of three-eighths ; and the eighth taken 
from them, to be distributed among 
the petty-officers, seamen, and marines, 
in addition to the three-eighths they 
had before. 

The Virginie of 38 guns, command- 
ed by Capt. Brace, took the Guelder- 
land Dutch frigate, of 36 or 38 guns, 
after a close action of an hour and a 
half, on the !9ih of May. 

The revolution effected in Spain, in 
May, by the base.mnchinations of Buo- 
naparte, roused the indignation of the 
loyal and patriotic part of the nation, 
who determined to solicit peace and 
ail alliance with England without the 
least delay.f This proposed union, so 
likely to prove advantageous to both 
nations, was soon consummated, and 
aid of every kind was' afforded by Eng- 
land with as much dispatch as cir- 
cumstances would possibly admit. 
Among the several beneficial conse- 
quences of this revolution, one mate- 

* The Piedmontaise had long bees the 
terror of the Indian seas, having captured 
several valuable ships, and always escaped 
her pursuers through her superior sailing* 
previous to this action. (See Gazette of 
80 Dec..) 

t Peace with Spain was proclaimed on 
the 4th cl July. 
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rial and' immediate reiolt waH' tbat^f 
MTing the Spanish Navy^ the a^niet- 
tiofl of which would have made a groat 
increase to the naval force of tho epe- 
my, an object he was intensely beqt 
on, as one, if not the only means, by 
which he hoped to gain the ascencU 
ancy over Eu^tand, or at all. events 
enable him to invade us. 

The loyalists having gained posses- 
sion of Cadis, with the men of war in 
the harbour, and an English squadron 
being off the mouth of it, the French 
ships within it consisting of five sail of 
the line and a frigate, surrendered to 
the Spaniards in June, after some re- 
sistance for a day or (wo : this was 
another fortunate event for England. 

(To be continued.) C. D. 


^^Ilave kpowo mpat imxMf ibn 
aute of iui diilpipHoe** Js U pOMlble 
that be tK>al4 have deliberately dine- 
mineted injurious misrepreienutfons ? 
Every sinister motive tha( can ^ Imuh 
gineJ would have led to a different 
course of conduct. He had acquiied 
great academic fame, Had he studied 
personal objects, he would have avoid- 
ed giving umbrage to the University^ 
which he might nave made the step- 
ping-stone to promotion. 

Dr. Knox was not insensible to the 
merits of Dr. Bagot and Dr. Jackson. 
He has given to both of these excellent 
ersons the praise they justly merited 
n the eleventh edition of his ** Liberal 
Education," he says, wish it to be 
remember^ that these remarks were 


Erratum.—- P. SOO, L 40, for ** ships *' 
read shillings^ 

Mr. Urbak, April 2. 

Y our Correspondent “Omicron,** 
though he teels himself compel- 
led to do justice to the motives of Dr. 
Knox, is still reluctant to attribute to 
him the credit of having originated 
those reforms which have raised Ox- 
ford to its present high and most de- 
served reputation, l^e wishes it to 
be believed that previously to the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Knox’s animadver- 
sions, the improvement made in the 
discipline at Christ Church had esta- 
blished pattern and model*' for all 
the other colleges, and that Dr. Ba- 
got’s regulations, adopted afterwards 
by Dr. Jackson, produced the reforma- 
tion of the University. 

There was a moral 'greatness in the 
character of Dr. Knox, which distin- 
guished him among his contempora- 
ries, not less than his pre-eminence as 
a writer and a scholar. The allure- 
ments of avarice and ambition, in ge- 
neral so irresistible, exercised no in- 
fluence over his mind at any period of 
his life. He attacked the abuses he 
witnessed at Oxford, with the same 
independence that he displayed in a 
later period of his career in exjiosing 
the folly and wickedness of ofletisive 
war. He was well ayrare, that in 
both instances he could not fait to give 
offence to those who were possessed of 
power and patronage. He was the 
undaunted adyocate of truth where the 
disclosure and assertion of it contri- 
buted to the happiness or the improve- 
ment of mankind. After a residence 
of eight years at the University, he 


made many years ago. If they are se- 
vere, 1 have only to say that they were 
Intended as physicians use caustics in 
desperate cases, to remove great and 
inveterate evils. I believe they ha\e 
in some measure succeeded ; for Christ 
Church College, which at ihat Umc» 
whatever might be the cause, was no- 
toriously neglected, has become, under 
a Bagot and a Jackson, a house of ex- 
cellent discipline.’* 

This was written by Dr. Knox be*, 
tween thirty and forty years since. He 
thus hailed the first appearance of re- 
form with the utmost alacrity and satis- 
faction. It must be recollected that 
his strictures chiefly apply to the dis- 
cipline of the University. He exempts 
from a sweeping censure the disciplino 
of particular Colleges. 

A SEPTUAGBNAltlAtr. 

Mr. Urb^n, April 3. 

T he following corrections in th« 
biographical sketch of the late 
Mr. Harris of the Royal Institution^ 
in p. 181, may be acceptable. 

Mr. Harris was not the librarian to 
the Royal Institution, but the keeper 
of the library ; the office of librarian is 
honorary, and the first joint librarians 
were the late Rev. Charles Burney, 
D.D. and the late Rev. Lewis Dutens* 
in addition to whom was appointed 
Sir Humphry Davy. 

The Royal institution was establish- 
ed in 17Q9, and the house in Albe- 
marle-street was opened in March 
1800$ but the library was not formed 
till 1803. With respect to the Catai. 
logue, it^as applied by Mr. Harris, 
under the aupermtendance of Dr. Bon- 
ney and Mr. Dutens, who made many 
alterations in the arrangement $ liip 
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firtt edkton oerlainly wu not printed 
«t the expenee of Mr. HBrr»,^wno had 
on rbk whatever in the publication.. 

In the oriiiinal formation of the li- 
brary Mr. Harris had not the selec- 
tion ; of course it ought not to be at- 
tributed ** to his care, discrimination, 
vUnd jtidgment.^* Tlie fact is, the funds 
fbr the formation of the library %v«fe 
raised by a voluntary subscription a- 
moiig the proprietors and subscribers 
,of the institution; and those propricf 
tors who subscribed 60 guineas became 
lilb patrons of the library, and those 
who subscribed 100 guineas hereditary 
patrons; and these patrons formed the 
directing governors of the library, and 
no books were purchased except what 
they directed. By this board a classi- 
hcatioii of the future library was made; 
and committees formed front among 
the patrons, and to each com mi live a 
class was referred, with the amount of 
the money appropriated to that class; 
and these committees made lists of 
books, which were laid before the 
meetings of the patrons, and when 
approved, orders were given to Mr. 
Harris to purchase the books. An 
offer was also made by the executors 
of the late Thomas Astle, esq. to the 
patrons of the library, to treat with 
them for the topographical part of his 
library, which contained many books 
formerly belonging to the late Mr. 
Morant; Mr. Harris was deputed to 
examine the books, to ascertain what 
was required for them, and to report 
the result to the patrons ; after some 
, treaty this part or the library of Mr. 
Astle was purchased for 1000/. throiigli 
the medium of Mr. Harris, but there 
was no selection on his part. 

..Mr. Harris was succeeded, in his 
situation of keeper of the library of the 
Royal Institution, by Mr. John Sturt, 
who had been his assistant from the 
formation of the library ; a young man 
of the most assiduous habits and un- 
assuming manners, who was much 
and deservedly respected. Mr. Sturt 
held ttie situation till his death, when 
ho was succeeded by Mr. Singer, who 
now holds it, to which he is pecu- 
liarly toed by his previous literary ha- 
bits and p0fsuili. 

To your Correspondent's observa- 
tions respecting the character of Mr. 
Harris, I entirely agree ; and my only 
motive is to correct the mitstatement 
of some facts, which 1 have no doubt 
was unintentionally made for want of 
lohfe pifoise infortnation. W . S. 


Mr. Urbait, April 3. 

T he following extract from **The 
Ancient and Present State of the 
County of Down,'* printed and pub- 
lished in Dublin in the year 1744, may, 
perhaps, be apropoi to the article re- 
sjiecting I^nJ Cromwell, in p. BOQ. 

** On a rising jnouad, at the entrance 
into this town (Down Patrick), formerly 
stood a noble house of the Right Honoura- 
ble the Lord Cromwell, burned down by the 
Irish rebels in 176*1. 

** This gentleman came over into Ireland 
in the reign of King James I. and was Ca|>- 
tain of an independent troop at Down, wherv 
lie built this house, some of the ruins where- 
of yet appear, and in which he lived with 
great hospitality and credit. He was de~ 
scended from Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
in the reign of King Henry Vlll. and en- 
jojred from him on estate in Devonshire, 
which he exchanged with Blount Lord Vis- 
count Mountjoy for the Abbey lands of 
Down, &c. granted to that nobleman for his 
great services to the Crown. He died here, 
and was buried in the middle of the old Cs- 
tbedral ; and on his grave-stone is this in- 
scriptioil i 

' Here lieth interred the body of the 
Right Honourable Edward Cromwell, Dsron 
of Okabam, deceased 24tb of September, 
1607.— ‘Abo the body of the Honourable 
Oliver Cromwell, son to the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Earl of Ardglasi,* and grandson 
to theeaid Edward, deceased Oct. 19, 1668.*’ * 
In the same book is the following 
passage relative to the famous Duns 
Scotus : 

** England, Scotland, and Ireland, lay 
claim to the birth of John Duns Scotus, 
the celebrated subtle Doctor of the 14 th 
century ; but Hugh Mac Caghwell, titular 
Archbishop of Armsgli, puts it past ques- 
tion that he was born at Down-Palrick, and 
from thence had the name Duns-scotus, i. e. 
a Scot or Irishman of Down, [It is beyond 
all doubt that Ireland was formerly called 
Scotia.] He was born in 1274, became a 
Franciscan Friar, and was educated at Ox- 
ford under William de Ware or Varre, where 
the fame of his learning wa^ so high that 
80,000 students resorted to Oxford merely 
on his account. He was commanded to 
Paris by the General of his order in 1304, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and in 1307 was mode Regent of the 
Divinity Seboob there. The year following 
he WM commanded to gU to Cologn and 
teach there, by hb General, where he died 
a sudden death the same vear. Luke 
Wering heth published hb Ljle and Works 
in J 2 vols. Lyons, folio.” 

An Old Spbscbibbr. 

* ** Ardgiass, which formerly gave the 
title of Earl to the family of Cromwell, now 
does that of Vbcount to the family of Bai- 
rington.” 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH. M,D. 


President of the 
(fTtih a 

O N the 17tb of March, died at his 
house in Surrey-street, in his na- 
tive city of' Norwich, aged ()8, Sir 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F. R.S. 
Member of the Academies of Stock- 
holm, Upsal, Turin, Lisbon, PhiladeL 
phia, New York, &c. the Imperial 
Acad. Naturae Curiosorum,' ania the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
Honorary Member of the Horticultural 
Societies of Londoiv and Chelmsford, 
and the first President of the Linoaean 
Society. 

He was the son of a respectable dealer 
in the woollen trade at Norwich, where 
he was born Dec. 2 , and where 

he was educated for trade, but chang- 
ing his plans of life, he went to Edin- 
burgh in 1780, to pursue the study of 
medicine. He had previously attached 
himself to botany and natural history; 
and at Edinburgh obtained the gold 
medal given to the best proficient in 
Botany at that University. 

Upon removing to London to per- 
fect his professional knowledge, he be- 
came acquainted with Sir Joseph Banks, 
that eminent patron of natural science, 
and of all its ardent admirers; upon 
whose recommendation he purchased 
in 1784 the celebrated Linnaean collec- 
tion, comprising the Epistolary Corre- 
spondence of the great Linnaeus and 
his son, together with every thing that 
belonged to those eminent men relat- 
ing to Natural History or Medicine. 
So highly was this collection esteemed, 
that the King of Sweden, hearing it 
was sold, actually sent off a ship to 
bring back the vessel which contained 
it; hut fortunately for the interests of 
science, the precious lading arrived in 
England before the \esseT could be 
overtaken. 

From that perir-l the life of Mr. 
Smith was devoteii to the ardent pur- 
suit of the science. Natural History, 
and his numerous works, 'will consti- 
tute a perpetual monument of that 
fame which no living author more duly 
merited, or more justly obtained. 

Having purchased the Linnaean col- 
lection, and settled in London as a 
man of acknowledged science in the 
year 1786, he graduated as a physician 
at Leyden, and in that and the folio w- 
Gint. Mao. jipril, 18 t 8 . 
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ing year he visited most of the classical 
and celebrated places of France and 
Italy. The account of these travels 
was published in 1793 under the tide 
of ** A Sketch of a Tour on the Conti- 
nept,*' In 3 vols. 8vo. a work which at 
once raised the subject of our memoir 
into the first class of literary society. 
l)pon his return to London, Dr. Smith, 
in conjunction with his lately deceased 
friend Dr. Goodenough, Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, who was one of the original 
Vice Presidents, and Thomas Marsham, 
esq. who became Treasurer, set about 
establishing the Linnaean Society, of 
which Dr. Smith was the original 
President, and to which distinguished 
office he was annuallj^und unanimously 
chosen, from that, period to the present 
time. 

The first meeting was hdd April 8, 
1788, when ** An Introductory Dis- 
course on the Rise and Progress of Na- 
tural History” was read by the Presi- 
dent. This forms the first article in 
the ** Transactions of the Linnas&n So- 
ciety,” which have extended to four-* 
teen or fifteen 4lo. volumes. 

In 1792 Dr. Smith was invited to 
give some instructions in his favourite 
science to the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses, at their rural and elegant re- 
treat of Frogmore near Windsor-^nd 
how well he was calculated for such 
an appointment, those who have de- 
rived delight and improvement from 
his lectures at the Royal Institution, 
at Liverpool, at Bristol, &c. can amply 
attest. 

In 1796 Dr. Smith was married to 
the only daughter of the late Robert 
Reeve, esq. of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

In the following year he retired from 
London to reside in his native city, 
and with occasional. visits to the me- 
tropolis, where he had a very numerous 
circle of scientific friends, as well as an 
extensive acquaintance in the highest 
ranks of society, to whom he was 
warmly attached, and by whom he was 
reciprocally esteemed, Norwich be- 
came his constant residendb. 

In 1814 Dr. Smith received the ho- 
nour of knighthood at the hands of his 
present Majesty, who was then Prince 
Uegent, and who had graciously con- 
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descended to become Patron of the 
Linnftan Society. 

The Horticultural Society waspleased 
to enrol the name of Sir James Edward 
Smith as one of its honorary members, 
in conjunction with those of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York and 
Albany, H.R.H. the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobour^ and Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. LLJ). &c. late President 
of the Royal Society. 

The health of Sir James Edward 
Smith had been for some time declin- 
itig, but pursuing the even tenour of 
his scientific pursuits, and blessed with 
every comfort which a congenial union 
can afford, his time glided on without 
the slightest relaxation of ardour in his 
botanical pursuits, while hjs latest and 
even his unfinished works*attest there 
was no diminution either of his zeal or 
his success in affording both informa- 
tion and satisfaction to those who were 
roud to look up to him as the first 
otanist of the age. Although none 
of his friends could be altogether un- 
prepared for the melancholy event, still 
the decease of Sir James was somewhat 
sudden. The feebleness of his frame 
seemed to have in some degree reco- 
vered a little of its former tone during 
the last week of his existence, so that 
he was enabled to pursue his accus- 
tomed labours, and even to enjoy the 
exercise of taking a walk without any 
great fatigue. He was attacked, how- 
ever, on Saturday, March 15, with 
such an alarming degree of debility, as 
almost immediately to extinguish the 
hopes of his recovery. Under this at- 
tack he gradually sunk, till at about 
6 o'clock A. M. of Monday, March 17, 
he placidly resigned his breath, and his 
spirit returned to Him who gave it. 

Among the numerous works of 
which Sir James E. Smith was the 
author, it may be Tlesirable here to 

E oint out one or two perhaps, besides 
is Tour, as those upon which his 
fame was in a great measure reared, 
and upon which it may be said to be 
permanently established. Of these, 
" English Botany" is entitled to the 
first GonsidefMion, as containing a de- 
scription and a coloured figure of every 
plant known to, be indigenous. This 
work consists of 36 octavo vols. and 
eontigns Sagf figures of British plants. 

^ It is a curious but a melancholy co- 
inctd^ce, that on the very day he en- 
tered his library for the last^timc, the 
pecquet containing the 4th volume of 


his English Flora" reached him, 
and he had the gratification of witness- 
ing the completion of a work upon 
which his friends have frequently heard 
him express an opinion that it was the 
one which would eventually redound 
most to the estimation of his knowledge 
as a botanist, and his credit as an au- 
thor. This work is dedicated to Sir 
T. G. Cullum, for fifty years the inti- 
mate friend of the deceased. 

The ptoductions of Sir J. E. Smith, 
as an author, during the long space of 

years, fill a multitude of volumes, 
besides tracts, and contributions to 
scientific journals. Besides those al- 
leady noticed, he was the author of, 
amongst others, the following distinct 
publications : ** Dissertatio quxdam de 
Generaiione com plec tens, Leyden ,1786. 
— Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants ; 
from the Latin of Linnaeus, Loud. 
1786. — Plantarum leones hactenus in- 
editae, plerumque ad Plantas in Her- 
hario Linnaeano conservatas delincatae, 
Fascic. I. 1789, II. 1790, III. 1792.— 
ReliquiaeRudbeckianaB,&c.Lond.l789. 
— -Spicilegiurn Botannicum. Fascic. I. 
and II, 1792.— ^Linnsei Flora Lapo- 
nica, 1792.— Specimen of Botany in 
New Holland, 1793.— leones pictae 
Plantarum rariarum, &c. 1793. — Na- 
tural History of the rarer Lepidop- 
terous Insects of Georgia, I797.— 
Tracts relating loNaiural History, 1798. 
— Flora Britannica cum noiis J. J. Ro- 
mcr, 1800-1804. — Compendium Florae 
Britannicae, 1800. — In Usum Florae 
Germannicoe, 1801.— Introduction to 
Physiological and Systematical Botany, 
I8O7. — Sir J. E. Smith added to the 
characters in the two following works 
of Dr. Sibthorpe, Flora Graeca, 1808, 
and Florae Graecse Prodromus, 1808. 
— Tour to Hafud, the seat of T. Johnes, 
em. 1810. — Lachesis Laponnica; or, 
a Tour in Lapland, from the MS. Jour- 
nal of Linnaeus, 1811. 

In 1821 Sir James Smith selected 
from his copious MS. stores, two vo- 
lumes of the Correspondence of Lin- 
naeus with eminent Naturalists, a work 
which is noticed in vol. xci. pt. i. p. 
445. These volumes abound with par- 
ticulars interesting to all literary men, 
but especially so to Naturalists; and 
we know it was the intention of Sir 
James Smith to have favoured the pub- 
lic with a continuation, had the suc- 
cess of the first two volumes answered 
his just expectations. But naturalists 
are by no means aU readers; their 
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studies are rather in the book of na- 
ture than the book of the author. They 
would not, however, be less titled for 
their pursuits, if they were more oc- 
customed to add past experience to 
modern practice, oy the perusal of 
works similar to that now noticed. 

Sir J. Smith contributed to the Phi- 
losophical Transactions a paper on the 
Irritability of Vegetables, 1788. — 
His papers in the Transactions of the 
Linnaean Society are too numerous to 
be here particularized, as will be seen 
by reference to the contents of the So- 
ciety’s volumes. He also contributed 
to Nicholson 8 Journal, vol. XXII. an 
Inquiry into the Structure of Seeds, 
and especially into the true nature of 
that part called by Gaertner the Vi- 
tellus. 

A pretty correct estimate of Sir J. 
E. Smith 8 benevolent views of the 
power and wisdom of the God of Na- 
ture, may be given with great propriety 
ill his own words at the conclusion of 
the preface to the English Flora:-— 
** He who feeds the sparrows and 
clothes the golden lily of the fields (Iris 
Pseudacorus) in a splendour tieyond 
that of Solomon himself, invites us, 
his rational creatures, to contide in his 
romises of eternal life. The simple 
lade of grass, and the grain of corn to 
which ‘He gives his own body,’ are 
sutiicient to convince us that our trust 
cannot be in vain. Let those who 
hope to inherit these promises, and 
those who love science for its own sake, 
cherish the same benevolent disposi- 
tions. Envy and rivalship in one case are 
no less censurable than bigotry and un- 
charitableness in the other. The former 
are incompatible with the love of Na- 
ture,as the latter are with the love of God, 
and they altogether unfit us for the enjoy- 
inents of happiness here or hereafter.’* 
— Sir J. E. Smith was a member of the 
Unitarian Congregation at Norwich, 
hut latterly would seem to have changed 
his opinions, as appears by a pamphlet 
ublished by himself previous to his 
ecoming candidate for the Professor- 
ship of Botany at Cambridge, wherein 
he represents himself as friendly to the 
Established Church of England. He 
was, however, a friend to religious li- 
berty, an advocate for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and, though far remote from 
the stain of democracy and liberalism, 
expressed himself, through life, asaverse 
to bigotry and persecution of all kinds. 
He was the author of some pretty lines 


on the Guardian Axigelship of departed 
friends, which are printed in the Uircle 
of the Seasons,*’ by T. Hookham, and 
he spent much of his time towards the 
close of his life in literary compositions 
of a poetical character. Dr. Smith 
was in France just before the Revolu- 
tion, and in his ** Tour,” he has some 
important remarks on the signs he saw 
of the approaching catastrophe mani- 
fested in the disrespect shown by the 
lower ranks of society towards their 
superiors. He lived to witness the de- 
cline of science under the destructive 
principles of Republicanism, when 
those very literati who had flourished 
under the French monarchy ceased to 
exert any longer their eflbrts in the 
cause of science, till roused into action 
again, aftdr the elevation of Napoleon 
to the Imperial Throne. Dr. Smith 
was an attentive historian, and knew 
well that literature and the arts had de- 
clined in a similar manner during the 
usurpation of Cromwell ; and he ^arnt 
from the peculiar features of the age in 
which he lived, and the diversitied re- 
volutions of human fortune and na- 
tional prosperity which he witnessed, 
to appreciate the blessings and ad- 
vantages which men of science and en- 
terprise have ever derived from the 
mixed form of monarchical govern- 
ment of our own country, which, from 
the Norman conquest to the age of the 
Tudors, was the cradle of the liberal 
arts, and which, after it had recovered 
the paralyzing shock of puritanism in 
the l6th, and early in the 17th cen- 
turies, has been, ever since the hapny 
Restoration of Charles II. famed for 
the liberality of its rewards, both titular 
and pecuniary, to scientitic men. It 
was from rightly appreciating this cir- 
cumstance, and the great advantages of 
a form of government which could dis- 
tribute at once encouraging rewards to 
meritorious individuals, without the 
cabal of a canvas in a republican as- 
sembly, and not from any paltry per- 
sonal vanity, that made Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith sojustl]^ proud of the ho- 
nour conferred on him by his order of 
knighthood. The reign of his Majesty 
George IV. is renowned for the en- 
couragement given to scientitic enter- 
prise. This scientitic liberality in our 
nation has been most notorious ever 
since 1793, when under the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, England opened 
her protecting arms to the men of 
science and of true piety who fled from 
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disorgnnized France. Since that period 
both the late King and his present Ma- 
jesty have been more reuowifed than 
any other European monarchs for, their 
patronage of men of science of every 
nation and country. — Leo X. did the 
same formerly in Italy. This distrihu- 
tion of honorary rewards emanating 
from the Grown, has a tendency to 
concentrate the intellectual powers of 
the subjects. It brings the diversified 
lights of individual intelligence as it 
were to a focus, from which they are 
reflected like Rays round a centre of 
unity, for the use of the whole circle of 
society, each receiving his direction ac- 
cording to his particular merits; and 
the sound policy that directs such pa- 
tronage is the wisdom th(it discerns 
strength in unity of design and pur- 
pose. We know there are some per- 
sons who have blamed the subject of 
this memoir of a too great attachment 
to his honours, but we believe that 
both they and ourselves would feel 
proud, if like Dr. Smith in receiving 
the ensigns of an Order, whether of 
England or of Malta, whether marked 
with a cross, a fleur-de-lis, or a lion, 
we could be equally conscious with 
him that we were receiving the ever- 
green laurels of real merit as a loyal and 
learned subject from the hands of a 
ROYAL PATRON. 

Mr. Urban, March 10. 

J T is a subject at once diflicult and 
delicate, to trace the blendings of 
various creeds, especially in those re- 
mote and darkened periods to which 
your correspondent Merlinus Ju- 
Niolt, refers. Commerce or victory have 
all times, and in all nations, changed 
in some degree the national religion, 
by introducing new, or by exploding 
former Deities. An jnfant creed, in 
its tottering and early steps a mark for 
persecution and suspicion, naturally 
clings for support upon former pre- 
judices, rites, and customs, till the 
earlier religion withers to decay, like 
the parasitical plant that clings and 
ripens on the tree which it subse- 
<}nently kills. Merlinus draws the line 
1 fear too firmly and decidedly, between 
the early and the Romanized Briton, 
and in dealing his censure upon the 
probable errors of others, forgets that 
in History, as in Painting, shades mel- 
low, and blend too intimately fur posi- 
tive division. Merlinus stafts with, 
and builds his argument upon a foun- 


dation rather too unsteady for his su- 
erstructure, and from his first story 
attlemeuts he wings his arrow at the 
living and the dead — highly astonished 
that British antiquaries do not perceive 
the distinction between the Romanized 
and early Briton, as clearly as he views 
it — “ a prodigy,’’ he terms it, “ which 
few would expect to see in this en- 
lightened age.” The Britons who 
lived prior to the Roman invasion, he 
terms Druidical Britons, who reve- 
renced the one true God under the 
emblem of the Sun, and of elementary 
Are — while the Romanized Briton was 
compelled to adopt the polytheistic no- 
tions of his intolerant conquerors. — 
The Roman writers, Diodorus Siculus, 
Pliny, and others, excite the wonder of 
Merlinus that either through preju- 
dice or ignorance,” they shut their eyes 
against so distinguishing n feature, al- 
though “ they lived long after the total 
abolition of Druid ism” (Query, when 
did that total abolition take place*?) 
Their error is laid to the false lenses of 
prejudice or ignorance — but as for the 
British antiquary, his error is unac- 
countable. This would be all very well 
if the foundation were secure, but 1 
venture to suggest that the Britons, be- 
fore the invasion, were polytheists, 
and were not the reverers of the one 
true God under the emblem solely of 
the sun. 

I consider the sun to have been the 
primitive and universal deity, the parent 
of mythology, whether Grecian, Egyp- 
tian, Scandinavian, or Druidical — but 
various abuses, the actions of heroes, 
political reasons, and other adventitious 
circumstances, corrupted the pure wor- 
ship into polytheism, and the rotten- 
ness had commenced in these latitudes 
before the eagle’s wing had shadow'cd 
our shores. 

It is of course allowed that the 
Druids in Britain were priests — so were 
they in Gaul ; and the druidical disci- 
pline must have been alike in both na- 
tions, since Gallic youths were taught 
Druidism in this country, ** £t nunc 
qui diligentius earn rem cognoscere 
volnnt, plerumq’ illo, discendi causa, 
proficiscuntur.” (Caesar. Bell. Gall. lib. 
vi.) Yet Caesar, the friend of Divi- 
tiacus, the Druid and the ruler, and 
not the ignorant or prejudiced ” Pliny 
asserts, ” Deum maxime Mercurium 


* Look at their Irishman’s Baal Are, and 
the Highland festival. 
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colunt — Post huno Apollinem, etMar- 
tem» et Jovem, et Mmervam*’ (Lib.vi. 
l6); and as this was the worship of 
the Druids, British and Gallic being 
the same, I cannot agree in the onset 
with Merlinus, that the Briton, pre- 
vious to the invasion, was a Mono- 
theist. 

The similarity between Druidical, 
Grecian, and Homan mythology, ap- 
pears to me neither preposterous, nor 
a blind jumble of the opinions, man- 
ners, and customs of two distinct creeds. 
Why such analogies exist is a query of 
deep interest, and must be answered 
by q deeper reply than merely accusing 
Mr. Davies of want of judgment, or 
Mr. L. Bowles of flighty conceits.” 

The general existence of stone cir- 
cles, national legends, immemorial cus- 
toms, and barrow burial, indicate the 
wreck of a universal religion, of which 
the various mythologies are but diflerent 
excrescences. The poetical genius of 
the Greek converted the rude obelis- 
cal stone into the elegant and graceful 
statue. The fervour of his faith, and 
warmth of his imagination, called forth 
the powers of art. The lover sees his 
mistress but in an angel’s form, so the 
worshi ppergave to his idol all the expres- 
sions of human grace — and he wrought 
his work as his mind figured out nis 
God, with all the spirit that enthu- 
siastic genius could inspire, and human 
art perform. The Greek turned the 
cold insipid fables of other nations into 
stories replete, in many cases, with 
elegance and sentiment. The Egyp- 
tian rites of burial gave him the Pluto, 
the Rhadamanthiis, and the Charon of 
his mythology (vide remarks on this 
subject in Toland’s letter to Serena, p. 
48). The early Minerva of the Lace- 
demonian was Oinga. An altar dedi- 
cated to her is preserved in Count 
Caylus. And we have in Ireland the 
plain, the river, and the mound of 
Oinga (West Grange). The river was 
cursed by St. Patrick, who performed 
a similar operation on another river 
named after the Sun the river Saele 
(quasi Sul), (vide Sir Wm. Betham's 
Irish Ant. Res. pt. ii. p.381). The early 
custom of worshipping on eminences 
was practised not only b(y the patriarchs, 
but by the Persians, the Grecians, as 
many of their temples prove (vide 
Winckelman's Mon. Ant. ined.j Vail- 
lantConsidia.; Gall. Myth. perMillin. 
tab. xLvii. f. 182), and also by the 
early Irish. In the north settlements 
•f America, near the Ohio, idols have 


hetzi exhumed, early temples on high 
land have been discovered (see the 
American Archaeologia, vol. i. £11, 
248, 252), and the wild Indian closes 
his mystic dance round the Are by 
shouting the Grecian word of religious 
tiwstery Evovae" (vide P^re Lafitau 
Moeurs des Sauvages, tom. ii. p. 213). 
The Sandwich Islander worshipped his 
Deity under the form of Are — and un- 
der the name of Pele (Belus, Baal); 
having a legend that she came to them 
many thousand moons ago, from over 
the blue wave. Thus we have suf&<^ 
cient instances to prove, by striking 
analogies, the existence of a universiu 
religion, which also leads us to believe 
that a more general intercourse existed 
before thi^ birth of history, than is 
commonly supposed ; nor can it, un- 
der such lights be deemed an error of 
Mr. Davies, in ascribing to Druidical 
Britons a mythology fraught with the 
exact counterpart of Grecian and Ro- 
man worship— and here I beg to notice 
that the Druid and the Hebrew day 
commenced alike, ** and the evening 
and the morning were the Arst day.” 

In fact, mythologies are branches of 
the same tree, whose roots strike deeper 
than we can reach. 

Merlinus observes, that the coasts, 
the havens, “ the people of their sea- 
girt isle, were unknown to the rest of 
the world, not excepting even the 
Phoenicians, who never penetrated be- 
yond the Cassiterides or the Scilly Is- 
lands.” To use his own remark to 
Mr. Bowles, "this inference is gra- 
tuitous.” At the Arst sight we have of 
our glorious land upon the faint hori- 
zon of time, she appears bright in the 
beams of Commerce ; like the distant 
island on the wave tinted by a depart- 
ing Sun, she reflects the splendour of 
some by-gone people who have run 
their course, and may rise again when 
we shall be shrouded in a night of in- 
tellect, the riddle and the wonder of 
some ifuture generations. This coast 
was known to merchants, and to mer- 
chants only,— *'Neque enim temer^ 
praeter mercatores illo adit qunquam.** 
(Caes. Bell.' Gall. lib. iv.) 

The excuse that Caesar made for in- 
vading this island, proves a friendly 
intercourse to have existed between us 
and our neighbours, — "Quod omni- 
bus fere Gallicis bellis hoscibus nostris 
ind^ subministrata auxilia intellege- 
bat.” (C»s. B. G. lib. iv.) The Vc- 
neti, a most powerful and nautical 
race, had supplies of men from our 
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Ausilia ex Brittani^L qua 
contra eas regiones posita est accer- 
8unt.*’ (Css. Bell. Call. lib. iii.) 

Our coasts and ancestors were not 
** toto orbe divisi/’ nor is it probable 
that the industrious and nautical Phoe> 
nician, after having navigated from 
I'yre, would content himself by re- 
maining indolent at Cornwall on the 
Cassiterides. The spirit of traffic hav- 
ing led him so far, would he not have 
thoroughly investigated this new-found 
land ? Suetonius hints at a different 
motive for the invasion than Cssar 
chooses to acknowledge. The exag- 
geration of travellers, hy describing the 
treasures of this land, silver, gold, and 
pearls, may have fired the avarice of 
the Roman, and the love of pearls is 
as natural to man as the love of glory. 
If Caesar had heard of pearls, and 
pearls were an article of traffic, the 
Orkneys must have been known, as it 
is there that thej were found. 

The Phoenicians knew the Dorset 
coast; and Purbeck, I might almost 
say, was their colony. Melcombe^ is 
a pure Phoenician word (Faber, vol. ii.) 
and it is a common name of many 
places in Dorset. I cannot pretend to 
say how far north they penetrated, 
but remains apparently of this extraor- 
dinary race have been found at Fish- 
lake in Wales (vide Hist, of Pem- 
brokeshire), and also near the mouth 
of the Ribble. In Purbeck stood a 
Druid ical circle, now destroyed, called 
Rempstone, quasi Rimmon 8tan,-^the 
temple of Rimmon or Remphon, a 
Phoenician deity ; and in the bay of 
Worthbarrow, whence many curious 
relics have been exhumed, a promon- 
tory of singular formation, sudden, and 
precipitous, boldly abuts to the wave, 
nearing the name of the Teut. Earth- 
works are at its base, and on its sum- 
mit. At so remote a jteriod it is, how- 
ever, impossible to follow the track of 
the Phoenicians, and unreasonable to 
limit their knowledge solely to the 
Cassiterides. Relative to the original 
dedication of Abury, it is a subject on 
which far deeper heads than mine are 
engaged in controversy. Merlinus may 
wave his wand of enchantment, and 
dispel the mists of centuries; but in 
dieting with hiiD« it is solely on the 
monotheism and utter seclusion of the 
Briton previous to the invasion, 1 of- 
fer my opinions, in the hope of elicit- 
ing ^utn, and if in^ error, do one is 
more open to conviction than 

William Augustus Milxs. 


of Silburyi Ac. [April, 

Mr. Urbax, April g, 

W ITH many thanks (or your can- 
did review of my '‘Parochial 
History," 1 trust I may avail myself of 
one of your pages, devoted to literary 
information, first, for correcting a few 
errors, and secondly, for offering some 
further proof of my theory respecting 
Thoth or Taut, to which deity, the 
Mercurius of the Latins, the Hermes 
of the Greeks, the Teutates of the 
Celts, 1 have considered the great 
mound of Silbury raised as a compo- 
nent part of the vast temple of Abury. 

1 shall hope to have an opportunity 
of correcting some oversights in my 
Topographical History, but I wish in- 
stantly to acknowledge an error re- 
specting the parish of Corsham. 1 
have estimated the value of the great 
tithes at nearly three thousand per an- 
num. This should have been esti- 
mated at nearly two thousand ; and it 
ought to be mentioned also that these 
tithes were first possessed by Alien 
Priories, and after the great Rectory- 
estate came into possession of the re- 
spectable family of Neale, those tithes 
which did not belong to ancient 
Priories, were chiefly sold by the lay 
proprietor to the several possessors of 
the various farms in the parish. 1 
must also correct the oversight that, of 
the great tithes through England, 
nineteen out of twenty are possessed 
by lay proprietors, but I believe the 
greatest number of rectories are in 
such hands ; and in the road from 
Bath to London, nine parishes out of 
ten, as 1 have stated, as to great tithes, 
belong to other possessors than the 
Clergy, or at least those who do any 
clerical duly. 

I have now to add some further ob- 
servations corroborative of my theory 
respecting hills called from the Her- 
maic Simulacra— Touts, Taiits, Totts, 
from the great Celtic god Teutates,— 
the /Egyptian, Thoih or Tot, the Phe- 
nician Taaut, the Grecian Hermes, 
and the Roman Mercury. 

The great mound at Marlborough, 
1 have little doubt, ^ave the name to 
the ailjoining territory Tottenham, 
now Tottenham Park. Your sensible 
Reviewer has remarked on the name 
of Tottle Fields ; the word originally, 
1 have no doubt, was Tot-hill Fields, 
Taute-hill Fields; and I may remark, 
that Teddington is in the oldest re- 
cords called Totyngton, the derivation 
of which Mr. Lysons does not think 
of pointing out ; but it will be obvious. 
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if my theory is right, and though 1 
have no means at present of ascertain- 
ing, yet 1 think it most probable some 
hill of the kind 1 have spoken of, ei- 
ther natural or artificial, will be found 
in the neighbourhood. 

1 had considered that such would 
be found in the neighbourhood by 
Tottenham Court ; and as 1 am now 
setting out on my annual visit to the 
Metropolis, 1 looked into the last edi- 
tion ot the Ambulator for the names 
of some of the places which I intend- 
ed visiting, on this account, and I was 
indeed gratihed on turning to Tot- 
tenham," to read as follows: ^*Tbe 
Church is situated on an eminence, al- 
most surrounded by the Mosel, a tivu<* 
let," &c. 

In this town has been a Cross from 
time immemorial. It was formerly a 
column of wood* raised upon a hiU 
lock, whence the village took its name 
of Tottenham High Cross.*' 

Is not the deduction obvious? The 
Celtic memorial, or sacred Simula- 
crum of Tautc (which Caesar speaks 
of when he says, that of Mercury there 
are plurima simulacra,") was suc- 
ceeded in the Christian aera by the 
Cross. Numerous other corroborations 
of this idea, which I flatter myself I 
have been the first to suggest, crowd 
on me, but I am unwilling to take up 
your pages further than to point out 
this singular circumstance. 

I shall merely say to my friend Mr. 
Duke, respecting the Diva potens ne- 
merum, that all the hills in Horace, 
spoken of as sacred to this goddess, 
such as Erymanthus, Algklus, &c. are 
spoken of also as wooded, because 
woods are the habitation of the beasts 
of the chase. Tan Hill is only fit for 
a coursing match by the neighbouring 
farmers; and if 1 am told, that in the 
hymn of Callimachus, Diana entreats 
to hunt hares as well as stags and boars, 
it will be found that her father Jupi- 
ter says he will not “allow it;'* for 
what harm, he humanely observes, 
** have hares done !" But I admit he 
gives her “all hills," and therefore 
Tan Hill in Wiltshire, as well as Ba- 
bylon Hill in Somersetshire, she might 
claim. 

If Tan-gate (St. Anne’s-gate, Salis- 
bury,) was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, on the highest hill, of a 
nemple of the messenger of the great 
Celtic Jupiter — ^Tanarus, I should think 


it more probable that die tiamo Tan 
was derived from Tanarue rather than 
St. Anne. 

Yours, &c. W. L. Bowles. 


Mr. Urban, April 6. 

T he following Letters are with 
some others from the same per- 
sons amongst the Lansdown MSS.; 
perhaps some of your Correspondents 
can inform me whether there are any 
portraits of the family of Zouche, or of 
Tate, of Northamptonshire, in exist- 
ence. C. 

To the Kyght Ilo'rdble and his very 
good Lord the Lord Burghley give 
these. 

Your* Lordshippe may thincke 
mutch that 1 nether see you, nether 
ae'd at any tyme to you bevng soe farre 
beholde’ to you, as I ca^ in noe re- 
specte set forth, but at sutch tyme as 1 
have occation of busines, hut I trust 
your Lordshippe shall not in any re* 
spect find it furgettfullnes nether care-t 
lessnes, if it shall please you to prove 
me in the mean tyme, therfore 1 de- 
syre your Lordshippe to doe soe mutch 
for me as to lett this bearer my servant 
have your Lordshippe’s warraH for this 
Michaelmas re't, w'lhoul w'ch 1 ca’ 
receyve non, us your Lordshippe 
knewe the last tyme; wherfqre I oe- 
seeche your Lordshippe doe not faylc 
me in this, for trulye I must pay it 
uppo’ Michaelmas daye. Thus in 
hast, trusting this may suffice, beying 
glade to here of your Lordshippe’s 
good health, I cease to trouble your 
Lordshippe any further, praying to 
God for your cotineance in prosperitye. 
Of long Havingworih, this xxviii of 
Sept. 1576. Your Lordshippe’s, 
to coinmande, 

• Edward Zouchb. 
[The seal is broken, but appears to 
have the coats of Zouclie and Si. 
Maur, quarterly.] 

To the Byght Honorahle my singular 
good Lorde the L. Thresoror of £ng~ 
land. 

May it please yo’ L. for that I have 
ever found jo’ L. so much my good L. 
in all my juste and urgent causes, as 
since my father’s death 1 have knowne 
none of whom 1 might hope and ex- 
pect fahiur, but oi 3 y of yo’ L, I 
thought good to become au humble 
suiiare to yo’ L. to intreat iny L. 1117 


* £x quovii ligno non £t Memuriuf } 
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husbands for me, for the recoverie of 
hfs favoure, and that he woulde after 
so long time forget this causelesse con- 
ceyved displeasure. This is my chiefe 
earthly desyre, as bein^e draweti unto 
it by my love unto him, and by my 
dutie to God; and as I esteeme th* 
obteyninge therof above all happines 
that the worlde can afforde me to nave, 
1 w’th all dutifull meanes sought it 
since his returne into Englande, both 
by my letters and Trends. But his L. 
harde answers to suche as 1 have used 
unto him, make me almost dispayre 
to recover him, except by yo* L. good 
mediac’on, and especially one thinge 
greatly trublieth me, that he chargeth 
his innocent children to me none of 
his, wherein 1 am moved in respect of 
mine owne honor and in reguarde of 
theire reputac’on, to say that if his L. 
can any way justice that accusac’oii I 
will hould myself worthie of all extre- 
mitie. But if this his surmise have 
not grounde or foundac’on of truth, I 
both pray yo* L. good opinion of me, 
except I be proved faultie, and that it 
woulde please you to move him to 
have co'passion of me every way dis- 
tressed ; and so referringe my selfe to 
yo* L. honorable considera*on, beinge 
desirous to attende upon yo* L. when 
I best might w*hout your L. truble, I 
humbly take my leave, prayinge God 
to y’r L. longe in all ho- 

nor and happiness. 

From my lodginge in the Strande, 
the 19 of May I693. " 

Your good Lo. humbly to 
comand, 

Eleonora Zouche. 
[This lady was the 6rst wife of Ed- 
ward Lord Zouche, and the daughter 
ofBir John Zouche of Codnor, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Richard Whalley 
of Welbeck, Notts, which Sir John 
Zouche was descended from William 
fifth Lord Zouche. Edward Lord 
Zouche married secondly Sarah Lady 
Hastings.] 

To the ryghi Honorable Sir Julius Cob- 
lor, Knyghlt Chauncelor and Trea- 
sorer of his Matye^s Exchequer^ and 
of hit Highnet private Conceit, be 
these geven. 

$IR,— I am mutch beholding to 
you, that you ^remembered me in se’d- 
ing the project for farthings, so was 
here a nether not, w’ch wRs at the 
ame tyme reed, whereof you promised 
.) ecnd me here w’th a copye, but I 


have forgotten wherof it was, as 

but not more, ray- 

ther stryving to a nether lyfe, then af- 
fecting this, wherein 1 see men more 
blynded in keeping to themselves, then 
in the ryght use of injoying. I am 
more beholding to you for the remem- 
bering me of the day, for had I not 
receyved the same under your hand, 1 
had come to Londo’ uppon Thursday 
next, least 1 had mistaken the daye. 1 
would and myght have understood of 
his Majestyes health, wherof I knowe 
you have the happynes to understand 
dayly, and also of my lady your wyres 
recovery, w'ch 1 knowe you exceed- 
ingly an'ccte, and whose maketli 

me wish well unto ; but when 1 
shall see you, 1 douie not to be made 
so happye, and in the meane tyme rest 
beholding to you for this and many 
other favors for w’ch 1 am, dear Sir, 
Your faithfull and gratefull 
fre’d to coma'd, 

E. Zouche. 

Brasell, this 26ih of July, If) 12. 

Mr. Urban, Aprils. 

I CONSIDER the public to be 
much indebted to your Correspond- 
ent “ Juris-Coqsultus,** for introduc- 
ing to their notice Mr. Alleyne’s 
Pamphlet on the Degrees of Marriage. 
As the chapter (Lev. xviii.) is gene- 
rally understood, a dillicully occurs, 
which, in my opinion, no view but 
that taken ^by Mr. A. can possibly 
overcome. 1 allude to the case of the 
brother’s wife, mentioned in verse if). 
Scripture cannot contradict itself; and 
if by the expression there used, is 
meant the marrying a brother s widow 
(as some suppose), how are we to un- 
derstand that passage in Deut. 2.5, 
where this very connexion is expressly 
enjoined ? 

As to the analogy between the case 
of a brother's wife, and that of a 
wife’s sister, on which so much stress 
has been laid; — admitting for a mo- 
ment that by the expression ** to un- 
cover the nakedness,” is meant to 
marry t and that the marrying a bro- 
ther’s widow is hereby pronibited, still 
it is manifest from the verse almost 
immediately following, (vjz. v. 18), 
where the permission to marry a de- 
ceased wife's sister is (in the same 
terms) clearly implied, that the two 
cases are not to be considered alike ; 
and that consequently no reasoning 
from analogy will here hold good. 
Yours, &c. 
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Mr. U RHAN, April 10. 

H ornchurch u in the liberty 

of H.ivering-atte- Bower, in the 
county of Essex, and the Church is 
about fourteen miles from London. 
The tithes helonp; to New College, 
Oxford; the warden and fellows of 
which society are ordinaries of the 
place, and appoint a commissary, w^ho 
holds an annual visitation. Tne Vi- 
r.it iiolds the church of them by lease 
for life, without an^ institution, induc> 
lion, or reading in, is exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and .has a sti- 
pend in lien of the small tithes. 

“ Hornchurch, q. d. the horned 
monastery,” says Camden in his Bri- 
tannia, “from leaden horns fastened 
over the east part of the church.” This 
is his only obscr\ation on this place; 
and Gough, in his “ Additions,” does 
not endeavour to explain its name. 

Newcourt, in his “ Repertorium,” 
says, 

<*The parish Is very large, and has in it 
seven wards, viz. the wards of Collier Kov, 
Harolds, Havering, Nokehill, Northend* 
Komfoid town, and Southend { in two of 
which, viz. Havering and Romford, there 
are chapels. 

“ An to the parish church, Hornchurch, 
colled formeily Horn Monastery, a pair of 
huge horns arc fastened to the east side of 
it ; it is called in Latin Cornuitlm Mmiaste- 
luintf and Ecclrsm Carnuta, 

“ llie inhabitants here say, by tradition, 
that the Church dedicated to St. Andrew, 
was built by a female convert, to Expiate fdr 
lier former sins, and tbot it was called Horc 
Church at first, till by a cartaia King, bnt 
by whom they are unceitain, who rode tliAt 
way, it was colled Uoiwd Church, who 
caused tliese horns to be put out at the east 
end of it,” 

He adds, that the manor of Horn- 
church Hall and Suttons, which, to- 
cether with iho living, now belong to 
New College, Oxford, formerly be- 
longed to th^e abbess and convent of 
the Holy Trinity at Caen dn Nor- 
mandys and that they were obtained 
by William of Wykenam, and settled 
by him on his new foundation .at Ox- 
ford, aitd that there was likewise^ in 
the parish a house or hospital, which 
was a cell of the hospital of Si. Ber- 
nard de Monte in iSavoy, to. which the 
Choftteh at this place was given by a 
charter of Henry 11. 

Morant, in his lliblory of Essex, 
Gent. Mao. April, 1828. 

3 


very properly pronounces the above 
tradition relative to the name of the 
place to be groundless, but suggests 
with mn6h probability, that the bbll^s 
head affixed to the end of the ebsneel 
was the coat or crest belonging to the 
Hospital in Savoy. The manors of 
Hornchurch Hall'and Suttons he sup- 
poses to have belonged to the hospital 
ricre, which was a cell to that on 
Mount St. Bernard in Savoy ; and says 
nothing about the convent at Caen rn 
Normandy ; and as it does not appear 
to he mentioned Iw any other writer, 
there is most likely some mistake in 
Ncwcourt's statement. 

* The bull’s or ox's head and horns 
had a few years ago been sulfcred to 
fall into decay, but in the year 1R24 
they were restored by the present Vi- 
car. With respect to their lieing the 
arms or crest of the hospital of S.ivoy, 
perhaps some information may bo cib- 
tninca, through the medium of your 
Magazine, from your Antiquarian 
readers. 

A few years ago leaden figures of 
the head and hnrna were affixed ns a 
s^ane at the top of the spire ; but on 
beipg thought too heavy, this vane was 
removed when the spire was re|>aired 
•in 1822, and a common one was sub- 
stituted in its place. 

The foUowing custom, which is still 
continued, was lately noticed in a mo- 
dern periodical publication: 

“ On Christmas Day, the following cus- 
tom has been observed at Hoinchiirch In 
Essex, from time immemorial. The lessee 
of the tithes, which belong to New College, 
Oxford, supplies a boar's head dressed am! 
garnished with bay-leaves, &c. In the af- 
ternoon it is earri^ in procession into the 
mill field adjoining the chuveh-yord, where 
it is wrestled for; apd it is afterwards feast- 
ed upon at oRCi of the public houses by tlia 
rustic conqueror and his fiiends, with all tile 
merriment peculiar to the season.”* 

No account of the building of the 
Churcli ( see Plate IL ) is to life found in 
Morant's E«dex; but it is said to have 
been built by William of VVykeham ; 
*at least, the tower was most probabty 
erected by him. Gvor ijie w«t win- 
dow is a carved letter W*, now turned 
'upside down. ^ ^gainstalm south-west 
turret (whlehds staircase) is a sttf- 
tue of a Bishop, probably the fbitnder,' 

* Hone's Every-Day Book. 
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in a high state of preservation, with 
the features strongly marked^ On the 
IttUlements of the tower is to be seen 
R. ff. Mrhaps the initials oP one Ri- 
chard Fermor, who lived in the reign 
of Henry Vlll. (see Morant) and per- 
haps contributed to the repair of the 
tower at that period. 

From its style of architecture, it ap- 
pears to have been erected about the 
year 1400, but the round pillars in the 
Dody of the Church seem to be of an 
earlier period, and from a small qua- 
trefoil upon one of the arches, it ap- 
pears to have been built as early as the 
middle of the 13th century. 

The Church was repaired in 1802, 
when the lead on the spire, which was 
ornamented with zi^-zogs, was taken 
away, and replaced with < copper; at 
the same time the south aile was taken 
down and rebuilt with bricks. 

In 1826 the Church was again re- 
paired, when the beautiful east win- 
dow, which had been covered with 
mortar for nearly a century, was re- 
stored by the Rev. John Walker, 
the present Vicar, who also had pre- 
viously remove<l the weather-boards 
which disfigured the windows of the 
tower. 

In clearing away the whitewash 
within the Church, several rude paint- 
ings in distemper were discovered, but 
too imperfect to make any drawing of 
them. On the south wall of the chan- 
cel, near the altar, was discovered a 
painting of Lazarus in a cotlin, with 
two angels kneeling, and a gigantic 
efiigy of a Bishop, and at the back- 
ground were several heads in groups, 
with a row of windows. In the body 
of the Church were outlines of skele- 
tons, and a dragon, but being in a de- 
cayed state, th^ were not worth pre- 
serving. The Church was at that pe- 
riod thoroughly paintt^d and coloured. 

In the chancel there is an enriched 
altar monument without any inscrip- 
tion, but from the different coats of 
arms, appears to be of the family of 
Ayloffe. The shields are, 1. Ayloife. 
2. Ayloife, impaling Shaw. 3. Bruges, 
impaling Ayloffe. 4. Shaw, impaling. . . 
a fesB engrailed between three cinque- 
foils;— from whence it appears that 
this monument was erected in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The following arc the names of the 
Vicars so far back as I have been able 
to trace them, with the yeargin which 
they were presented with the lease. 


John Merick, afterwards Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. He died in 1599. 
(See memoirs of him in vol. xcv. 
part i. p. 403.) 

Ralph Halls, M. A. presented in 
1376. 

Thomas Barker, 1595. 

Charles Ryves, D. D. 1606. 

Josiah White, 16IO. 

Robert Pouldcn, B. D. l622. 
Thomas Man, B. D. 1632. 

Michael Wells, l648. 

Francis Shaw;^. A. 1685. 

Thomas Roberts, M.A. 1696. 
Henry Levitt, M. A. 1721. 

Francis Pyle, M. A. 1725. 

John Harris, LL.B. 1758. 

Robert Speed, B.D. 1762. 

William Henry Revnell, M. A. 

1786 . 

William Blair, B.D. I8O9. 

John Walker, LL.B. I8I9. 

1 will just endd that in the tower are 
six bells, and in the window of the 
north aile of the chancel is a portrait 
generally supposed to he that of Kd- 
ward the Confessor, and two coats of 
arms, but in a very imperfect state. 

John Adey Repton. 

Mr. Urban, ^ March 21. 

I SHALL be much obliged to any 
of your Correspondents who will 
furnish an account of Sir Robert 
Southwell, Mr. Willoughby, and Mr. 
Knevet. They were three of the com- 
manders in the English fleet at the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; the 
first of them commanded the Eliza- 
beth-Jonas, and was probably of the 
Norfolk family of that name. Was 
Mr. Willoughby of the Eresby or 
Parham branch ? and how was Mr. 
Knevet connected with Admiral Sir 
Thos. Knevet, who was killed in the 
reign of Henry VIII.? 

The accounts of the wives of Sir 
James Hobart, Attorney - general to 
Henry VII. are very uncertain. I have 
three pedigrees of the family, which 
all differ respecting them. In the first, 
from Blomeficld’s Norfolk, Sir James 

is stated to have married, 1 niece 

of Walter de Hart, or Lyhert, Bishop 
of Norwich, who died s. p. ; and 2dly, 
Margaret, dau. of Peter Naunton, esep 
In the second, from the Visitation 
(Harl. MSS. 1 169), he is stated to have 
had three wives, .... dau. of Sir John 
Ellenham of Glemham in Suflblk, 
knt . ; dau. of ... . Naunton ; 
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and 3d]y, .... dau. of ... . Dorward. 
In the third is the following account: 
— Sir Jamea Hobart, knt. of Hales 
Hall in Loddon, ob. 151(3, sep’s in 
EccPia Caihed. Norw. married Brid- 
get; dan. of Robert Naunton, esq. 1st 
wife, said to have died in 1494; ( Weever, 
who calls her Margaret ;) some suppose 
her to be dau. of Peter and sister to 
Robert Naunton. His second wife 
was Margery, married before 1503, ob. 
1517; sep’a juxta virum ; ob. s. p. 

'rhis is from the collections of Mr. 
Norris of Norfolk. 

In a large pedigree of Naunton, in 
possession of one of the representatives 
of that family, it appears that . . . dau. 
of Peter Naunton, nad two husbands, 

1. John Durward, esq.; and, 2. Sir 
James Hobart of Hales Hall, knt. 

Blomefield’s account must not, 1 
fear, be relied on ; for, though he states 
the two wives of Sir James as before 
mcMitioned, yet in another place (vol. 
iv. p. 2(3), fie says that Dorothy, 2d 
wife of James Hobart, knt. was dau. 
of Sir John Kllenham ; and it appears 
from a pedigree of Ellenham in my 
possession, that Dorothy, dau. of Sir 
John Ellenham, by Elizabeth his 
wife, dau. and heiress of Thos. Bacon 
of Bdconsthorpe in Norfolk, was the 
2d wife of James Hobart of Norfolk, 
gent. Perhaps this James Hobart was 
not the Attorney -general, but some 
other of the family; and 1 hud in the 
above>iiientioiicd collections by Nor- 
ris, that Sir James had a grandson of 
his name, who married (his wife’s 
name not mentioned), and had a son 
born before 1540', who died in 1599, 
unmarried. 

In the same collections (Norris's,) 
'J'liomas Hobart of Leyham in Suffolk, 
the father of Sir James, is said to have 

married .... dau. of Ly Herte 

of Suflolk, gont. niece at law of Wal- 
ter Lyhcrt, Bishop of Norwich. She 
was probably dau. and heiress, for Ho- 
bart quarters the arms of Lyhert. 

It seems most probable, therefore, 
that Sir James Hobart had only two 

wives, J dau. of Peter Naunton, 

esq. relict of John Durward, esq. ; and, 

2. Dorothy, dau. of Sir John Glem- 
ham, knt.’ But your Correspondent, 
Nov. Mag. p. 38(x, must form his own 
judgment from the above statements, 
iind that judgment may probably coin- 
cide with mine. 

Yours, &c. D. A.Y. 


Mr. Urbax, 

I N considering the use of the label 
in cosrt armour, 1 conceive that a 
good discrimination might be made on 
bearing the label upon the arms of the 
blood royal, were it to consist of the 
same number of lambcaux as that of 
the title of the family from which the 
bearer is descended. Thus, the chil- 
dren of George the Third bear a label 
of three points Argent, charged ac- 
cording to their rank, &c. 1 would 
propose, that, were George the Fourth 
to have issue, they should Dear a label of 
four points Argent, charged as those of 
the children of his late Majesty, and 
should the name or family be altered, 
let the tincture of the label be changed 
with the number of points; and ex- 
plicit distinction, the end desired, would 
oe most effectually answered. The 
children of George the Second bore a 
label of Jive points; while those of 
George the Third bear only one of 
three. Those of our ancient sovereigns 
were also distinguished by labels very 
ambiguously; much to the prejudice 
of the antiquary's correctness, and a 
hindcrance to his pursuits in genealogy. 

I shall feel obliged by any of your 
Correspondents favouring me with the 
time the label with the present distinc- 
tions used by the Princes of the blood 
royal, was adopted ; and by whom was 
the label supposed to have been first 
worn in coat armour. AEH, 

— ♦ 

Sketch of the Life and Charac- 
ter or Antonio Vieira. 

T here is not a more pleasing 
spectacle in human nature, than 
the greatest talents and energy devoted 
to the cause of humanity. Antonio 
Vieira was one of those men whose 
exertions require no countenance from 
others, but are sure to find scope for 
themselves : in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity he would have been one of its 
most zealous apostles ; if his lot had 
been cast among the reformers, he 
would have been one of their most in- 
trepid adherents ; but in the circum- 
stances of his country he became a pa- 
triot and a missionary. He was born 
at Lisbon, and is said to have eloped 
while a boy from his father's house, 
for the sake of entering into the eccle- 
siastical state. It is mfhcult to ima- 
gine that at so early an age ho fully 
compreherirlcd the nature of his darl- 
ing profession, and it seems more la- 
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tional to believe that he sought it» as 
6ftering the readiest and most rapid 
career to his ambition. At the age of 
fifteen he became a Jesuit/ and was 
soon distinguished for his learning and 
eloquence; but his early life was prin- 
cipally spent at Bahia (St. Salvador) in 
Brazil, for which country he acquired 
an affectionate regard, and in effect 
considered it as his choice. 

On his return to Europe in 
shortly after the revolution, which 
placed the house of Braganza on the 
throne of Portugal, he was received 
with flattering distinction by John IV. 
He visited France, Holland, and Home, 
endeavouring to extend his acquaint- 
ance wlierever he travelled, as if he 
had already conceived the great de- 
signs which he afterwards>*announced. 
The condition of the Indians in (he 
province of Maranliao had excited his 
pity, and his exertions were from this 
time devoted to their cause. In lt)53 
he pleaded in their favour at the court 
of Lisbon, and demanded boldly the 
protection of their liberty against the 
rapacity of the colonists. With this 
object he made several voyages to Bra- 
zil, and embraced with such zeal the 
hope of evangelizing the natives, that 
he is said to have travelled fourteen 
thousand leagues on foot in the most 
desert parts of Portuguese America. 
During these enterprises he was often 
in danger, yet no peril or labour could 
repress them, or even hinder his lite- 
rary pursuits, since he composed no 
less than six catechisms for the use of 
his Indian converts. 

His intrepidity and perseverance 
were not, however, equally appreciated 
every where, or perhaps were not al- 
ways displayed with equal judgment. 
During his intervals of sojourn in Eu- 
rope, he was twice confined within the 
walls of the Inquisition, once owing 
to his freedom of speech in the pulpit, 
and the second time on a ridiculous 
charge of Judaism, an imputation al- 
ways popular in Lisbon. The Pope 
interfered, and his authority alone pre- 
vented the apostle of Brazil from pe- 
rishing in the flames: nor would we 
deprive that dignitary of the praise due 
to his humanity, when we remark 
that it was precisely such characters as 
Vieira that the Popes knew how to 
value; active, eloquent, and fearless, 
he was formed to support and extend 
the influence of Rome. e 

As a ptpacher, he acquired the 


highest reputation, and Queen Cliris- 
tina of Sweden went pur|X)sely to hear 
him at Rome, which occasioned u Por- 
tuguese writer to observe, that she came 
as another Queen of Sheba to admire 
the evangelical Solomon. This prin- 
cess had embraced the Catholic faith, 
at the suggestion of the Jesuits, and 
as they were always anxious to secure 
the situation of Royal confessor to the 
members of their order, Vieira was re- 
aucsted by his superior (Juan Paulo 
Oliva) to attach himself to her person 
in that character. He decliucd an of- 
fice so little suited to his impetuous 
and restless temper, or in which he 
might fairly think his sphere of utility 
would be narrowed ; and returned to 
Brazil in where, three years 

after, he was complimented with the 
title of Visiror-geucral of the Missions. 
The same energy and benevolence dis- 
tinguished his labours, till age and bo- 
dily infirmities induced him to fix his 
residence at Bahia, where he devoted 
the rest of his days to study, and where 
he ended his life. 

We must acquiesce in the general 
opinion of Vieira’s eloquence, or judge 
of it by his remains, which cannot he 
expected to preserve his action and 
manner. He lias been compared to 
Bussuet, but Brydayne perhaps would 
have been a jusier parallel. Ruyiial 
has introduced into his historical works 
some passages of u sermon pronounced 
by Vieira in one of the ctmrches of 
Bahia, which he considers as the most 
extraordinary discourse ever heard in a 
Christian pulpit, it was delivered with 
the intention of exciting the Bazilians 
against the Dutch, who were then in 
possession o.^ the country * ; the text 
IS taken from Psalm xliv. 23 — 2()f, 
** It is in these words full of pious 
firmness and religious boldness; it is 
thus (sciys the orator) that the royal 
prophet, protesting rather than pray- 
ing, addresses himself to God. The 
times and circumstances are the same; 
and 1 may also venture to say. Awake, 
wherefore hast thou slept 

Having compared the disasters of 
the Israelites to those of his own coun- 
trymen, he says. 

It is not to thd people that my ilis' 
course this day shall he addressed. My voice 
and my words sliall be emphiyed upon a 

* This subjection of Brazil to the Dutch 
lusted from 16*24 to 16*54. 

t Vulg, Ps. xliii. 23 — 26*. 
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higher thofue. 1 aspire at this moment to 
penetrate even into the breast of the Divi- 
nity 'Hie preachers of the Gospel have 

in vain endeavoured to lead you to rejient- 
ance. Since ye have been deaf, since they 
liave not converted you, it is thou, 0 Lord ! 
whom I will convert ; and although we ore 
the sinners, it is thou who shalt repent.*’ 

He argues from Moses, that if the 
fuiihful perish, the heatheus will blas- 
pheme the name of the Deity. The 
Diiich were active and successful in 
endeavouring to diflVise Christianity* ; 
yci Vieira considers the Calvinists as 
little better than Pagans : 

** Joshua was mure holy and more pa- 
tient than we are ; yet his language was 
not different from mine, and the circum- 
stance was much less iinpurtant. He cross- 
ed the Jordan, he attacked the city of Ai, 
and his troops were dispersed. His loss 
W41S moderate, and yet behold him rending 
his clothes, fulling upon the earth, giving 
way to the most hitter complaints, and ex- 
claiming, wherv/nre hast thou brought vs 
over Jordan to deliver us into the hands of 
the Amirumitesf And I, when the interest 
of an immense people, and in a vast extent 
of country, is concerned, shall I not ex- 
claim, Hast thou given us these regions 
merely to deprive us of them again ? If 
thou didst design them for the Dutch, why 
didst thou not invite them while they were 
yet uncultivated ? Has the heretic lender- 
ud thee so great Services, and are wo so vile 
in thine eyes, tliat thou shouldest have drawn 
us from our country merely to clear their 
lands fur them, to build their cities, and to 
cmrieh them with our labours ? Is this the 
indemnity which thou hast fixed upon in 
thine heuirt, for so many men slaughtered 
upon the earth, or lust in the waters? Yet 
if it he thy will, it must he so. J3ut I per- 
ceive that those whom thou rejeetest, and 
whom thou dust oppress to-day, thou wilt 
search for in vain to-morrow.’* 

After alluding to the calamities of 
Job, he continues this subject in a 
still more animutecl strain: 

<<Will Holland furnish thee, at thy call, 
with apostolical conquerors, who, at the 
risk of their lives, will convey over the face 
of the whole globe the standard of the cross ? 
Will Holland establish a seminary of apos- 
tolical preachers, who will he ready for the 
interest of thy faith, to spill their blood in 
liarbarous regions ? Will Holland raise 
temples that are agreeable to thee ? Will 
she construct altars upon which thou wilt 
descend ? Will she consecrate true minis- 
ters to thee ? Will she offer up to thee 
the great sacrifice ? Will she worship thee 


in a manner worthy of thee ? Yes. The 
worship thou wilt receive from her will be 
the same as that which she practisee daily 
at Amsterdam, at Middleburgh, at Flushing, 
and the other districts of tliose damp and 
cold infernal regions.” 

The real presence, and the exaltation 
of the Virgin, are images too striking 
to be omitted on such an occasion : 

^*F.vcn thou thyself, O Lord, will not 
escape their violence. Yes, thou wilt par-* 
take of it. The heretics will force the gates 
of thy temples. The host, which is thine 
own proper body, will bo tramjiled under 
foot. The vases that have bt'en filled with 
thy blood, will serve for rioting and drunken- 
ness. Thine altars will be thrown down. 
Thine images will be torn to pieces. Sacri- 
legious liands will be Idd upou tby mother.’* 

These words, it will be seen, arc ad- 
dressed io*the second person of the Tri- 
nity. The next extract is very elo- 
quent : 

‘‘ In a word, O Lord, when thy temples 
are spoiled, thine altars demolished, thy re- 
ligion extinct in Brazil, and thy worship 
annihilated, when the grass shall grow upon 
the avenues to thy churches, Christinas 
Day shall come round, and no one sltull re- 
collect the day of thy birth. Lent and the 
holy week shall come round, and yet the 
mysteries of thy passion shall not be cele- 
brated. The stones of our streets shall cry 
out, as the stones did in the solitary streets 
of Jerusalem. There will he no mure 
priests, no more sacrifices, no more sacra- 
ments. Heresy will arise in the pulpit of 
truth ; and the children of the Portugucsu 
will he tainted with false doctrines. Tho 
children of my hearers will he asked, LiHle 
boi/Sf vdiat IS your religiont And they will 
answer, IVe are Calvinists — Ami you, Little 
girls, what is yours P And they will answer, 
ffc arc Lutherans. Then thou wilt ho 
moved with compassion, and reponti but if 
thy repentance is to be awakened, why dost 
thou not prevent it ?’’ 

The argument by which he enforces 
his entreaties i:^ remarkably animated. 

‘‘'Fliou wilt not suffer that the Sun 
should set upon our anger; and yet how 
often hath it not risen, how often hath it 
not set upon thine ? Dost thou require 
from us B moderation thou dost not pos- 
sess ? Dost thou give us the precept with- 
out the example ? 

« Forgive us, O Lord, and put an end to 
our misfortunes. Holy Virgin, intercede 
for us ; entreat thy son, lay thy commands 
upon him. If ha be angered with our of- 
fences, tell him that he must forgive them, 
as we are enjoined by his law to forgive those 
who have offended us.” f 


MoshciiD, Cent. xvii. 5. i. 20. 


t Rayaol^ b. U. 
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W« are not inforiTied of the imme- 
diate consequences of this oration, but 
the spirit which it helped to support 
hnally triumphed over the arinit of the 
invaders, ana the neglect of the mo- 
ther country. It would be unjust to 
subject this production to any critical 
test; to judge fairly of it, we must 
transfer our thoughts to the time, the 
place, the person, and the circum- 
stances. Kaynal compares Vieira, in 
the influence of his character, to the 
ancient augurs, and the preachers of 
the crusades. His contemporaries, 
in England, the divines who sup- 
ported the parliamentary cause against 
Charles I. maybe included in the com- 
parison ; but there is a romantic air 
about the career of Antonio Vieira 
which renders his enthusiasm more 
interesting ; and the deliverance of his 
country, the cause for which he con- 
tended, was more glorious than a strug- 
gle which divided a nation against it- 
self. To some the bold language of 
his oration may appear blasphemous, 
nor is it cas^ to remove this objection, 
but by the fact that nothing could be 
more at variance with his intentions 
and spirit. His estimate of the two 
national characters is made in the ex- 
treme of bigotry ; the Dutch had their 
moral defects as colonists, but still 
they were far preferable to the Portu- 
guese. 

In a sermon preached at Lisbon in 
1669, he thus describes the change 
which took place in the mind of 
Loyola, the founder of his order, when 
confined to his tent by a wound : 

He called for a book of chivalry to 
amuse himself, but he could only find a vo- 
lume of the lives of saints. If it had been 
what be wished, it would have led him to be 
a famous knight, but, being what it was, 
it made him a great saint. Instead of being 
a cavalier of a flaming swor^, he became the 
saint of a burning torch. At first the con- 
tents displeased him, but be became asto- 
nished as he read, to find that there was in 
the world another scene of soldiership quite 
new and unknown to him before ; and he re- 
solved to become one of its most zealous 
members. He took off his noble collar, ho 
laid down his helmet, he stripped off his 
armour, and offered up the sword which ho 
had valued above all things, as the first 
tribute of his new feelings on the altar of 
Montserrat.” * 

* Tuirner’e History of Henry VlII. c. 18, 
note 137. Otlier specimens of his preach- 
ing are given by M. Denis in his RAum^ de 
laLitUrature Portugaise. ' 


These specimens may perhaps suf- 
fice, for it is in his actions, and not in 
his writings, that his character is to be 
traced. In whatever light we con- 
template him, as a boy resigning home 
and kindred for the sake of enterprise; 
as a Jesuit preferring the conversion 
of the Indians to the aggrandisement 
of his order ; as a priest v^iom no dan- 
gers or toils could deter from his laud- 
able purpose ; as a patriot who devoted 
his talents to the deliverance of his 
country; or as an author who forsook 
the higher walks of literature to com- 
pose catechisms for his converts ; — we 
are compelled to do homage to the su- 
periority of his mind. At first he ra- 
ther appears singular than great ; but 
as we review his life, we are tempted 
to ask, if this be not true greatness, 
where does it exist ? His principal de- 
fect is in the style of his oratory, but 
we judge with northern feelings. Had 
he enjoyed the advantage of better mo- 
dels, his taste would have been more 
chastened ; yet this is a subsirdinate 
point of view, and he will he more 
justly designated, in the words of the 
historian of Portuguese literature, as 
the man who despised the gold vf 
Kings, and encountered hunger and 
suffering in the desert. 

Mr. Urban, Clifton, March S?6. 

A MONG the plans which have been 
xlL published for the iinpruvenient of 
our great Metropolis, there is one which 
1 do not remember to have seen men- 
tioned ; and whicli if executed with 
ability, would be among the most beau- 
tiful and splendid features of the royal 
end of London. Allow me, through 
the medium of your Magazine, to pro- 
pose this design, as one which ought to 
meet with approbation from every ad- 
mirer of the ancient architecture of 
England. 

The plan I propose is, to open a 
street extending in a straight line from 
the west end of Westminster Abbey, 
as far as Jaines-strcet, or the end, of 
Chapchstrect : to be built in the va- 
rious styles of Pointed, Saxon, and 
Norman architecture. This street 
should be of sufficient width to admit 
of a full view of Westminster Abbey, 
from the furthest extremity. There 
should he no shops, but the street 
should consist of private houses of diif- 
ferent degrees of magnitude and splen- 
dour, and of a few public edifices to 
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which the Gothic style would be pecu- 
liarlv appropriate. 

Tile street should be terminated at 
the end furthest from the Abbey, by 
some striking architectural object, as a 
Church t and from this end there 
should be two branches, diverging, one 
towards St. George's Palace, and the 
other towards Grosvenor-place. These 
two branches should not, 1 think, be 
of the Gothic style, but rather of the 
Italian, as that would better correspond 
with the styles of the buildings to 
which they would respectively conduct. 
At the endof the street next the Abbey, 
there should be a large open area (like 
Waterloo-place) of the pointed style; 
and between this and the west entrance 
of the Abbey, there might be a foun-* 
tain, with a lofty and elegant Gothic 
pinnacle or cross rising from its centre. 

Had not the site of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege been pre-arranged, 1 should ven- 
ture to propose that it should be in this 
street, of which such a building might 
be made a splendid accessary ; and 
with whose decorations and arrange- 
ments the ancient style of England 
would so beautifully assimilate. 

The Abbey, especially if the central 
tower and spire were erected, would 
form a magnificent termination to the 
vista of the street, the picturesque ar- 
chitecture of whose buildings would 
perhaps present a view without an 
equal of its kind in Europe. 

There is no part of London in which 
such a style of architecture would be 
more appropriate. The association of 
ideas connected with the grand old 
Hall and Abbey of Westminster, would 
be met and kindled by the sight of an 
avenue of stately buildings in the same 
ancient style. And if a Senate-house 
should be erected, worthy of the me- 
tropolis and of the nation, and in a 
style that would revive the historic re- 
collections of Old England, the King 
])roceeding thither in state, could hardly 
have a more munificent line of ap- 
proach from St. George’s Palace, than 
through such a street as this. 

The knowledge of the Pointed archi- 
tecture has been much extended of 
late ; and we have architects fully ca- 
pable of producing fine specimens of it. 
auch a plan as 1 have proposed, should 
be executed with consummate skill, or 
not at all. Artists of acknowledged 
eminence should alone be employed, 
and their designs should not be subject 
to the controul of a committee of less 


taste and professional knowledge than 
themselves. All the buildings in this 
street ought to be constructed of the 
most durable materials, and no expense 
should be spared in the perfection of 
such a design, in. such a part of the 
town. 


Such, Mr. Urban, is a very brief 
sketch of a design, that all lovers of 
taste, and all lovers of London as their 
native city, would doubtless be much 
pleased to have executed. 1 know not 
if this plan has suggested itself to others. 
It is so obvious, and if adopted, would 
be so magnificent, that I think it can- 
not but have occurred to some of our 


architects : and if it has been already 
proposed, I shall only say, rliscede 
peritis.” H. T. 



Mr. Urban, March l(). 

T O your correspondent. Nil Novi's 
remarks, on the Roman method 


of denial when the person is at home, 
may be added the whimsical con- 
trivance of Scipio Nasica, which would 
have illustrated an ancient Encyclo- 
pcedia of Wit. 


** Scipio Nasica, ckm ad poetam Enniiiin 
venissety eique ab ostio quaerenti Ennium 
ancilla dixisset, domi non esse ; Nasica sen- 
sit illam domini jussu dixisse, et ilium intus 
esse. Faucis pbst diebus cbm ad Nasicam 
venisset Ennius, et cum k janiia quBreret, 
exclamat Nasica, se domi non esse; tum 
Ennius : quid, inquit, ego non cognosco 
vocem tuam ? Hio Nasica : Homo es im- 


pudeus ; ego cbm te quaererem, ancilltc turn 
credidi te domi non esse, tu mihi non credn 
ipsi?" 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urban, 


C. W. 
March IQ. 


1 PERCEIVE that a new edition of 
Lempriere’s Dictionary, by Profes- 
sor Anlhon, and revised by Mr. Barker 
of Thetford, ha^ just been published. 
I trust that in addition to the numerous 
additions promised, the learned contri- 
butor to the Thesaurus has given us nu- 
merous corrections, for they are much 
w'anted. 


Y our valuable Magazine, Mr. U rb^, 
would furnish a useful work for re- 


ference, for, if 1 mistake not, many in- 
accuracies in the Dictionary have been 
already noticed in its pages. 

In the article Probus, an anecdote is 
related of that enmeror, which belofigs 
to his successor Carus. The emperor 
is represdhted to have told the Persian 
Ambassadors^ ** that, if their master did 
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not give proper vatisfaclion to the Ro- 
inans» he wookl lay his territories de- 
edate, And as naked as the orown of 
his head. As he spoke, the emperor 
took off his cap, and shewed the uald^ 
ness of his head to the Ambassadors.*’ 
But this is a falsification of ancient 
history ; and, as Probus was only in the 
SOth year of‘ his age at the time of his 
assassination, it will be perceived that 
the words were uttered by Cams his 
successor, and an aged emperor. 

Again, why is the name of Vetranio, 
the colleagtie of Mdgnetitius, the suc- 
cessful opponent of the fortunes of the 
son of Constantine, wholly omitted ? 
The simplicity of disposition which 
characterised this monareh, prope 
ad Btultitiam simplicissimua," and the 
goodnatured and grateful manner with 
. which he resigned a crown which he 
nnght have preserved, are excellent 
traits of character, and surely merit a 
place in a classical biography intended 
tor education. Dr. Lempricre ought 
to have considered that inaccuracies of 
this kind are the more deserving of 
censure, as the biographical part of 
history is by far the most valuable for 
yocKh. He has told us in the preface, 
and told us truly, that many names of 
ancient places have been omitted, and 
that the learned reader will be sensible 
of the propriety of this remark, when 
he recollects that the names of many 
places mentioned by Pliny and Pausa- 
nias, occur no where else in ancient 
authors; and that to find the true situ- 
ation of an insignificant village men- 
tioned by Strabo, no other writer Cut 
Strabo is to be consulted.’* The re- 
mark is just, hut the simple and q^iiet 
abdication of Vetranio, conlrasied with 
the more artful and ostentatious re- 
tirement of Diocletian, deserved an- 
other consideration. , C. W. 


Mr. Urban, 

N ot long since an original letter 
of our great philosopher John 
Locke, in his own hand-writing, came 
into my possession, and of which I 
enclose a copy. The subject may not 
be particularly entertaining, as it relates 
to tne politics of the time when it was 
'written; yet it will probably bear some 
interest to thos^ who are fond of look- 
ing at the relics of our great men, how- 
ever trifling in themselves. The letter 
i$ dated 5 Aug. without a yfor ; but it 
would seem to have been written about 
the year lOso. It is thus addressed; 


'*• These present, to the Rt. Hon^c ihe 
Earle of Shaftesbury, at St. Giles’s.'* 

It was sent to ml with another very 
beautiful autograph of this eminent 
man, in order to prove the identity of 
the hand-writing. The latter is a small 
volume in ]2mo, neatly bound, of about 
376 pages, with silver clasps, which 
Locke dedicated and presented to the 
Countess of -Shaftesbury. 

It is a very free translation made by 
Locke himself, of three Discourses, 
taken from a French work, entitled, 
•• Essais de Morale,” supposed to he 
written by Nicole. The nook was left 
to me by the widow d( General Me- 
dows, whose name is well known in 
the History of British India ; this 
amiable woman died Inst year. Ac- 
cording to her own account, she ob- 
tained it from the nephew of a lady 
who was intimate in the Shaftesbuiy 
family. 

The subjects of the three Discourses 
are as follows: 1. The Natural proof 
of the Existence of a God, and of ihc 
Immortality of the Soul. 2. The 
Weakness of Man. 3. The Way of 
preserving Peace with mankind. 

The book is so much in Lorke’s 
style, and contains such intrinsically 
excellent matter, that it is intended to 
publish it shortly.* The reader will 
rind a vtry interesting account of this 
identical ifiannscript in the I8ih vol.of 
the Christian Observer, under the ar- 
ticle Extracts from an unpublished 
autograph of Locke.” 

The letter in question having no re- 
lation to the volume, is presented to 
the public through the medium of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. T. H. 

My Lord, Thanel house, 5 Aug, 

Though M' Percivall comes as well 
furnished with all the currant news of 
the townc as his, Mr. Hoskins’s, and 
my stock put togeather could amount 
to; yet y«^ Lordr will pardon me if I 
take the liberty to trouble you with 
one piece of news. I was told to day 
by one who had it whispered to hihi 
as a very true and serious secret, viz. 
that my Lord Sunderland was to goc 
L** Lieutenant of Ireland, Vlie Duke to 
retire thither, and that the white stall 
would ^ery speedily be sent your T/p, 
and that the Outcliesse of Portsmouth 
was sol I idling it with all her endea- 


* It is now published. See our Re- 
view, p. 338. 
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vours. Th»i though it* be Boe extraor- 
dinary that it seems ht to be put amongst 
huiitainen's storys, and therefor I have 
desired Mr. Percivall to give it yqu as 
you are returneing from the chase^ yet 
It is apt to make me reflect upon what 
is vc^ much believed, that there must 
be a FarliamS and in preparation there- 
unto, there is already great -strivcing 
amongst those who thinke them selves 
most in danger who shall be thrown 
to the dogs. And who can thinke it 
other then good court breeding, that 
might become a Duke or a Dutchesse, 
to strain courtesie in the case, and each 
desire to prefer the other as most de- 
serveing? This is agreed, that there 
is a great ferment w'orkeing now at 
Court, and 'lis not every body knows 
who influences. Mr. Brisbaii, who is 
lookd on as none of the most inconsi- 
derable men in imploymS is newly 
turnd out of his judg advocate’s place, 
and noebody knows the hand that hurt 
him, though it were the Com" of the 
Admiralty that visibly gave him the 
blow. The D.of Ormond, tis belieied, 
will certainly be sent for over: 'lis hard 
to concec\e it should be to make way 
as ’lis said, for my L** of Kssex, though 
he be a man of known merit, and 
harder that it should be to succeed to 
the care of Aldersgatc upon occasion. 
'Tis certain his son’s raveings in his 
fcaver plainly shewd how full his head 
was with Tunger, and many conclude 
that sunkc him to his gra\e. But who 
knows the secrets of Fate? Y' Lordr 
has seen many a lusty undertaker goe 
before you. My L'* Latimer, ’tis re- 
ported, has his bedchainherman's place, 
as my Linnley that of the £: of Ro- 
chester, whose pcnitenleall confessions 
1 am told are speedily to be |)ublished 
by Dr. Burnet, who was with him till 
a little before his death. If what his 
Majeslie is reported to have said to the 
L** niaior yesterday, when he presented 
the Common-hall petition to him, be 
true, 'tis probable that Whitehall is as 
little dissatisfied as the Cilty overjovd 
with Bethel's choice, for tis the tulke 
that his Mil*'* said that he hoped that 
he might |)rove (as several others who 
had been represented to him aseneinies) 
a very good servant, and particularly 
named Lawson as one who served him 
faithfully, and died in his service. But 
what expectation he has already raised 
of himseU, M* Perceval! will be able to 
inforuie y' L‘’p at large. My L** Russell 
Gent. Mag. jlpiil , 1888 . 
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I found not at home when I vyent to 
wait on him to day, from y My 
Lady was well, and veiy glad to heare 
that your L^'p and my Lady were soe. 
My Lady Northumberland goes not 
into France. 1 ha\e not hud the opor- 
tunity this one day that i have been 
in towne to goe and wait on Mr. An- 
thony. But Mr. Tanner, who was 
here this mornins, assured me he was 
perfectly well. 1 met many of your 
Lord?" friends to day, wlio have asked 
me when you will be in towne again, 
with an earnestnessc as if they wanted 

C ] already. I pray God preserve your 
rilP in nealth and safety, and am, 
my Lord, 

Y' Lord?" most humble, and most 
obedient servant, 

J. Locke. 


Mr. Urban, Cork, March 29. 

7 "'HAT a great Quantity of inoney 
was coined in Ireland by Edward 
IV. suiflciently appears, from the num- 
ber and variety of nis coins still extant, 
and from the numerous parliamentary 
rolls relative to the coinage; but, al- 
though some of the latter are probably 
wanting, I suspect the deficiency is 
not so great as Simon and Snelling ap- 
pear to have supposed. By an Act 
7 Edward IV. given in Simon’s Ap- 
pendix, p. 82, it appears that a coinage 
was ordered to be made, bearing the 
type of a crown on one side, and a sun 
with a rose on the other. No coins, 
however, of this type have been disco- 
vered, whilst on the other hand two 
other species of coins have been found 
of which wc meet with no notice in 
any of the parliamentary rolls. One 
Act 5 Edw. J V. is certainly referred to 
in the Act 7 Edw. IV. and as the 
former cannot be found, it is probable 
that one of the a[>oveunknovvn coinages 
was by it ordered to be made ; and of 
these tliat of which Nos. 18 and 19 of 
Snelling’s ist additional plate formed a 
part, is the most Jikely, as from the 
circumstance of not bearing the King’s 
head the coins appear to have been 
stiuck before Nos. 20, 21, 22, of the 
same plate ; it is also probable that the 
three last numbers, from their weights 
and reverses, were struck before his 
10th year, from which time the Eng- 
lish type of the head on one side, ami 
cross and pellets on the other, appears 
to have ^cen used. If these premises 
should be admitted, it will tender the 
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contlusion et tremt^ly probable thalt Noi. 
Wg were really minted under 

the Act 7 IV. and that the de- 
Tiatidn from the type ordered by that 
Act» Was caused by some subsequent 
proclamation or direction to the mint 
master. The Irish coins of Edw. IV. 
which are most common, are thosfe of 
the English type, that is, having the 
crOss and pellets on the reverse, and 
which seem to have been first struck 
in his 10th year, when the weight of 
the Irish groat was 43 j grains ; but in 
his Idlh year it was reduced to about 
34} $ most of the groats of these 
coinages, struck at different places, are 
given in Simon, PI. IV. and V. The 
oiVly groat not given is, 1 believe, that 
of Cork; very few, however, of the 
smaller coins are given in Simon, pro- 
bably from the very bad state of preser- 
vation in which these last are generally 
found. There is in the collection of 
Mr. Leybourn a penny of this prince, 
struck at Waterford, in tolerably good 
preservation, which has u cross on each 
side of the head, and two more on the 
breast, and the legend GID...RDDT.... 
and on the reverse • . . .ITAS WAT. • . . 
it weighs grains ; there is also in 
the same collection a penny of the 
same prince, struck at Limerick, which 
differs from that in the Editor to Si- 
mon's additional plate, not having the 
two mullets in place of {lellets on the 
reverse ; it weighs 9 grains ; and 1 have 
in my own collection another, which 
differs from both, nut having the two 
mullets on the reverse, or those at each 
side of the head, and having a rose in 
the center of the cross on the reverse ; 
it weighs 10^ grains. 

The letter G on the King’s breast 
occurs on a great number of the groats 
of this prince ; but neither Simon or 
Snelling has given any opinion as to its 
signification. As this letter is found 
on coins minted at different places, it 
could not be the initial of the town, as 
on the English and some of the Iri^ 
coins of the same period, but was pro- 
bably that of the mint-master Germyn 
Lynch, who was by 3 Edw. IV. parti- 
cularly required to make a privy sign 
on every piece of money. 

Richard 111. 

The Act of Parliament relative to^ 
this King's coinage, given in Simonas 
Plppendix, p. 87» appears evidently to 
t be composea of two Acts, wKich relate 
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^ ^^ ^a of a veiy different description ; 


lint part authorises a coinage 


with the King’s head on one side, and 
the cross atkd pellets on the other; and 
the latter part, a coinage having the 
arms of England on one side, and three 
crowns on uie other. What the weight 
of these two coinages were, it is not 
very easy to determine. The wording 
of the Act relative to the first coinage, 
seems not very clear, but it is probable 
the weight was intended to be the same 
as the coinage of 10 Edw. IV. Snell- 
ing was of this opinion, as he says the 
penny should weigh 10} grains, and 
lie gives the weight of a penny struck 
at Drogheda, wnich, although much 
clipped, weighed 8§ grains. The weight 
of the groat of his second coinage, ac- 
cording to the Act which Simon in p. 
88 has mixed up with the former Act, 
should be about 25} grains; but Simon 
says it must have weighed more, at 
least 30, as he had himself one which, 
although much cli))|>ed and worn, 
weighed 28}, and 1 think it not un- 
likely they were of the same weight as 
those ofEdw.l V. with the three crowns, 
and that the Act was incorrectly given 
by Simon, as he admits it was in a 
very decayed and mutilated state ; and 
indeed it would seem very surprising 
that Richard 111. should, during a 
short reign of two years, have reduced 
the weight of his groats from 43} to 
25} grains. Several specimens of both 
these coinages have been discovered. 
1 have in my own collection a penny 
of this prince struck at WaterforJ; it is 
not much clipped, but very much 
worn, and most of the letters defaced ; 
soliicient however remains to fix the 
reign and place of mintage. The let- 
ters legible are, on the obverse, after a 
rose, mint mark R...R O R D 1 and 
on the reverse . . • VITAS . . AT .... 
there is a rose in the center of the 
cross on the reverse, and its weight is 
rather more than 7 grains. No groat 
of this King, with the head, has been 
yet published, but 1 understand there 
IS in the possession of a ^ntleman at 
Waterford, one struck at Drogheda. 

Commonwealth. 

A copper coin was dug up in Cork 
a few years since, and is also in my 
possession ; it has the arms pf the 
Commonwealth on one side, and the 
Harp on the other ; the legend, which 
IS the same on both sides, is *.* A 
CORKE *.• FARTHING. It weighs 
67 grains. 

Charles 11. 

1 have in my poseession a very rc- 
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markabk Irish halfpenny of thii prin^, 
which was probaMv intend^ ^ a 
pattern; its type and legend are 
the same is those of his common Irjah 
halfpenny, and the date 1681 ; but the 
letters are remarkably small, indeed 
not half the size of the others; the 
execution also is rather neater. It is 
in very good preservation, and weighs 
111 grains, which is pretty nearly the 
weight of the common halfpence. 

Jamcs II. 

Snelling, in hisSiipplemcnt toSimon, 
p. 6, says, the Gun-money shillings 
with 9**" have a Castle under the King's 
head. Some no doubt have that mark ; 
hut those without it are, 1 believe, more 
numerous. 

Yours, &c. John Lindsay. 

French TopoGRAPiir. — No II. 

Amphitheatre at Nismes*. 
MPHITHEATRES were in use 
among the Greeks, hut among 
the Romans much more so. The ex- 
hibitions excited the most lively enthu- 
siasm among the people, and the Em- 
perors made them their principal amuse- 
ments during the repose of peace. 

From the appearance of that at 
Nismes, and of the different hgnrcs in 
demi-relief, we cannot doubt that it 
may be the work of the Romans, who 
ronsiructed such edifices in all the 
priiici|)nl towns of their empire. It is 
not clearly known in what time, nor 
under which emperor it was built : it 
is at least certain that it was i-ot till 
after the reign of Augustus, because, in 
the time of Tiberius, who succeeded 
him, all the amphitheatres were con- 
structed of timber, except that erected 
at Rome by Pompey. It was under 
his reign that the accident happened 
at the amphitheatre of Fidenes, which 
fell down and killed more than 20,000 
i)ersons. In consequence of this event, 
Tiberius and the Senate ordered all 
future amphitheatres to be erected of 
stone, whence we draw the conclusion 
that this of Nismes was not built, ac- 
cording to all appearances, till after 
that regulation. The most generally 
adopted opinion is, that it was erected 
uncler the empire of Adrian, or under 
that of Antonine. The latter is the 
most likely, as he was himself origi- 

* From the Eclairciisemeos sur les 

Antiquit<!s de la ville de Nismes, |)arMr. *** 

Avocat de la m^ne viile." 1788. 
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nally fVom Nismes, and we are always 
inclined to decorate the pbces ip wbicti 
we have our birth- Vigtnaire and 
Catel am of this opinion, which ( 
think the strongest. And besides, U j| 
a work wprthy of thejloman grandeur 
and magnificence, and is one of the 
most entire of those which still remain, 
notwithstanding the fuiy of the people 
who have endeavoured to destroy it. 

This edifice is of an oval figure, with 
two series of arcades, forming two open 
galleries, placed one over the other, of 
sixty arches each. They are orna* 
mented above with a pilaster, sustain- 
ing a cornice with its frieze all round, 
and upon this pilaster is placed a cor- 
nice which supports in like manner 
another cornice with its frieze: the 
whole of the Tuscan order. Its |)eri- 
phery is SfSo yards; Us largest diameter 
126 yards ; its smallest diameter 94 
yards, and its height 20 yards feet. 

There aie four principal arches, one 
of which is on the east, and the other 
on the west. The two others in the 
south and the north were used as en- 
trances into the place of combats and 
exercises for the gladiators and fero- 
cious beasts, whiem were confined in 
subterranean caves. The other arches 
of each gallery have an entrance dif- 
ferent from the first. 

A subterranean course conducted 
water by an aqueduct into the place 
called the Arena, which is the ground 
plot of the amphitheatre, covered with 
sand, that the gladiators might have 
their feet more firm in combatting, and 
that the sight of the blood which flowed 
from their wounds might not tend to 
slacken their courage. 

Other passages served as entrances 
for the slaves, the gladiators, and the 
animals destined for the spectacles, 
which came out from diflerent prisons 
or dungeons in which tliey were kept, 
constructed in the obscurities of the 
second low gallery, at present nearly 
unknown, because fillea up with an- 
cient ruins, and broken into by modern 
houses. 

A second way conducted to the 
top of the amphitheatre by a grand 
staircase, in the midst of which there 
was a passage, whence, by five or six 
atairs, they entered by a door into the 
lowest range of seats which extended 
all round the amphitheatre. 

There were two uthe,r flights on 
each si^e the arcade, by which ^jr 
arrived at the second open gallery, and 
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vrhtte the people entered to take their 
places. The person^ privileged, asbend- 
ed by a perron* to the second gallery : 
it was furnished nith a door, and had 
some particular ornaments 

From this second gallery a staircase 
led to a landing-place in a third, 
whence thcfy wtnt to the seats of the 
amphitheatre. This gallery, like the 
others, runs all round, and by some 
doors which were contrned, they also 
ascended to the highest seats But this 
gallery si^as not open without, nor so 
large as the two others It was co- 
vered with a hemispherical \ault which 
sustained the highest seats 
To ascend from this third gallery to 
the top of the amphitheatre, which is 
SIX feet broad, there was a small stair- 
case contrived in the ihicknpss of the 
wall, which was used for putting on the 
curtains for co\ ering both the seats and 
the arena They were of different co- 
lours, held by beams with pulleys 
These beams were earned through 
n)ortises of stone, to which they were 
attached, and of which we still see a 
gieat part Thirty rows of seats ran 
round the amphiineatrc, which con- 
tained more than 20,000 persons. 

These seats were sufficiently large 
for the accommodation of the specta- 
tors , and were so arranged that those 
who were in the lowest part of the 
edifice were not prevented from seeing 
those placed in the highest situation 

Between the dens of the animals, 
and the prisons of the slaves, which 
were nevertheless opposite to one an- 
other, there were some closets which 
corresponded to the diameter of the 
first low gallery, and filled the space 
of the passages which were disconti- 
nued in the second 

The closets serveil for the use of the 
exercises and the combats which weie 
performing in the arpna, and of the 
Iversons who were bound to furnish the 
necessary things for the accommodation 
and convenience of the assistants. 

Among them were some destined 
for the wounded, and olhirs for the 
dead The latter were carried out of 
the amphitheatre by the gate called 
Libtttnensts, which was the general 
entrance on the south side, w hence by 
I^Nlt quarter of the town called Campt 
jlrak/ft, they were thrown into the lay- 
tftall* Other closets were used for keep- 
ing the dresses of which they stripped 
yyftmselves, for the gondolas, tthe trees 
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of the forest, the stagu and hinds that 
they had imprimed within, the curtains, 
&c. and for the apartments of the sur- 
geons appointed to take care of the 
wounded. All this proves that they 
sometimes represented naval engige- 
ments, and sometimes chases or hunts 

As Christianity increased, the •pcc- 
taclts dimmishtd, and those of the 
circus having been entirely abolished, 
the amphitheatres were neglected, and 
for the most pari destroyed, like the 
temples which were consecrated to the 
false divinities It would, however, 
hive been easy to abolish paganism, 
the combats and the games which 
shocked the sanctity of the Christian 
religion, w iihoiit destroying the temples 
and the amphitheatres, winch might 
have been appropriated to pious usts, 
in a similar manner with the Matson 
Carrte at Nismes 

This amphitheatre is constructed 
with large square stones of as durable 
a quality as grey marble. Upon some 
of them we see figures engraved in half- 
relief— that of liemus and Romulus 
suckled hy a wolf ; and others, upon 
which long dissertations have been 
wiitteii, hut which owe their existence, 
in my opinion, to the c ipnce or the 
taste of the workman Juvenis 
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John D Ahcnant {father of the poet ). 

T he following verses, tal en from 
an old manuscript, and now, it is 
believed, fir^t printed, tend to discredit 
the tale related by some of the bio- 
graphers of Sir William D which at- 
tempts to infer his possible affinity to 
Shakspeare That the bard of Avon 
made his hostry at the tavern at Ox- 
ford, kept by John D the father, who 
admired, says Wood, plays and play- 
makers,*’ and that the hostess ** was a 
very beautiful woman of a good wit 
and conversation,’’ is not incredible. 
But to believe the muse prostituted in 
a solemn address, immediately on the 
death of holh host and hostess, by 
eulogising their connubial felicity as 
the ** thrice happy pair," entitled to 
due eternity," has there been suffi- 
cient foundation to sustain the voice of 
slander, in the way recorded, is alto* 
gether incredible 

On the Death of Mr John Dauenant, Maior 
of Oxford 

Well, since you are dead, if thou canst mor- 
tails heare. 

Take this lust tribute of a funerall teare , 
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Each day I lee a coriei atld now n6e knell ' 
Is more familier then a passing bell .* 

All dye, noe fixt inheritance men have. 

But that they are freeholders of the grare : 
Onely I truely greeue when vertue's brood» 
Becomes wormes food, and is the Cankers 
food. 

Alas ! that unrelenting death shold he 
At odds with goodness : fairest budds we see 
Are soonest cropt, who knowes the 'fewest 
crymes, 

Tis that prerogatiue to dye hetymes. 

There needs no loud hyperbole to set him 
forth, 

Nor saucy e elegy to bell owe his worth j 
His life was an encomium large cnoughe, 

True gold don't need noe foyle to sett itt o£F. 
He had choice gifts of nature and of art. 
Neither was fortune spareing on her part : 

To him in honors, wealth, or ))rogenye, 

.He was on all sydes blest, why shold he dye ? 
And yet why shold he liue, his mate being 
gone. 

And turtle like sighe out an elder's moqne : 
Noe, noe, he louM her better and wold not 
Soe easily loose what he as hardly got: 

He Hues to pay the last rights of his bride. 
That done he pynes out foureteene dayes, 
and dyed. 

Thrice hajipye paire ! oh, cold my simple 
verse, 

Reare you an everlasting trophy ore your 
lierse : 

You might liue yeares with tyme $ had you 
your due 

.^temitye were as short liu'd os you : 
Farewell and in one graue now you arc layed, 
Sleepe vndisturb'd as in your raarioge bed." 

Eu. Hood. 

♦— 

Mr. Urban, March 12. 

A mong the many literary circles 
of this country, it is, 1 fear, hut 
partially known that a new edition of 
the works of John Marston, one of our 
great Elizabethan play-wrighis, has 
been for some years in preparation. To 
the circumstances wdiich first induced 
that undertaking, and to the claims 
which it has to public patronage, 1 am 
desirous of soliciting more general at- 
tention. 

Among the early dramatists of Eng- 
land, few have been more unjustly 
censured, or more heedlessly neglected 
than Marston ; a poet of distinguished 
celebrity in his own day, no less ad- 
mired mr the versatility of his genius 
in traged}^ and comedy, than dreaded 
for the poignancy of his satire ; in the 
former department the colleague of 
Jonson ; in the latter, the antagonist 
of Hall. W ilhout extraordinary powers 
:of pathos, his declamations are never- 
theless hold, forcible, and overwhelm- 


ihg; what he Wants delic^, is* 
atoned for in vigour; and while the. 
practical .buffoonery of liii humorous 
scenes exhibits a strange picture of our 
national stage under Elizabeth, his sa- 
tirical descriptions and allusions furnish, 
perhaps, more finished details of man* 
ners and customs in higher life, than 
arc to be found in almost any writer of 
ih'e same period. 

The late learned and ingenious editor 
of Ben .Tonson was induced, in defend- 
ing his own favourite, not only to deny 
the poetical pretensions of Marston, 
but to cast several severe imputations 
on his moral character. Respecting 
his duplicity or ingratitude towards 
Jonson, there is only space on the pre- 
sent occasion to observe, that the quar- 
rel of the two dramatic friends was 
probably neither very acrimonious nor 
very inveterate ; and that no authority 
has been yet assigned for applying to 
Jonson's dejanus in particular, the ge- 
neral animadversions of Marston, in 
whose language there is no one point 
or expression which renders this ap- 
plication necessary. 

To Mr. Gifford's other charge, that 
of wilful ribaldry and grossness against 
an author, upheld throughout two en- 
tire centuries for the unusual purity 
and morality of his diction, a less equi- 
vocal answer is demanded. The poet 
himself complains, that the tenor and 
purpose of his Pigmalioii’s linage had 
been ignorantly misconstrued ; instead 
of an accession to the voluptuous poetry 
which had followed the Rape of Lu- 
crece, and the Venus and Adonis, it 
was composed as a check to those im- 
purities; and the rebuke must have 
struck most forcibly the minds of his 
readers, on whom, when their expec- 
tations are wound up for the sensual 
catastrophe oNiis story, he turns with 
indignant remonstrance for the loose in- 
dulgence of their imaginations. Again, 
the language of satire is, of necessity, 
free and uncompromising; ** abuses’' 
are “ stripped” only to be whipped,” 
and the exposure is intended to he, 
what every ingenuous mind will feel 
it, a warning, and not an incentive to 
licentiousness. Of the occasional in- 
delicacy, which the vitiated taste of 
that age almost required in a theatre, 
we may remark, that it occurs in only 
two or three of Marston's plays, and 
one, at l|ast, of those suspected to hqvie 
been interpolated by an obscure and 
indecent scribbler, William Barksted ; 
whose additions, could they be posi* 
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lively identijRed^ an - editor^ inost feel 
|)e€uiiar grati^tion in omitting. 

The present re-print of Marston’s 
works is tendered to the public under 
rather unusual circumstances. The 
task of editorship had been undertaken 
at the request of a resnectable book- 
seller, lately resident ip London, in aid 
of a series, then in contemplation, of 
our early dramatic poets* The unfa- 
vourable aspect of the times, however, 
added to his own unexpected with- 
dra wment from the metropolis, deterred 
him from prosecuting his intention, 
and at lengtn, as unexpectedly as unac- 
ceptably, threw the amount of labour 
and' expense, already incurred, upon 
the editor. 

In this situation, but one alternative 
appeared ; either to abandon the un- 
dertaking entirely, or to hazard the 
event of a subscription. The editor is 
too much interested in the cause of his 
subject to entertain any thoughts of re- 
imbursement for his past expenses; still 
less does he expect the slightest remu- 
neration for his future exertions; a 
sufficient sum to indemnify him for 
the heavy costs of printing and adver- 
tising, is the utmost to which he looks 
forward. That there exist in this lite- 
rary age and country, both the will 
and the means to promote such an un- 
dertaking, it were unreasonable to 
question ; but unless they who are so 
endowed, will voluntarily and promptly 
come forward, the hope of redeeming 
John Marston must be abandoned. 

In preparing his works anew for 
publication, the variations of more than 
thirty editions have been carefully col- 
lated, and every effort employed to ren- 
der them deserving of general notice. 
The folbwing will be their contents : 
—Nine Trag^ics and Comedies ; two 
Masques, one'^ of them borrowed from 
Nichols’s Progresses bf James I., the 
other first printed in the second num- 
ber of The Crypt,” from an original 
MS. in the Britisn Museum ; Pygma- 
lion’s Image; the Scourge of^Vil1ainy; 
with other Satires and Poems, gather- 
ed; in part, from that extraordinary 
raritu Chester’s Love’s Martyr, from 
l^ora Morpeth’s Roxburghe hijoUf and 
ptkcr' aources. A Preface, biographi- 
.mtical, and bibliographical, will 
'fpi^^»ede,aQd a glossary of obsolete words 
will /allow the text ; which will be 
accompini^d throaghout by antiqua- 
fjan and explanatory notices. ^ 

Since the editor’s proposals were 
iirst issued, in ^arch 1827, subscribers’ 


naffiei^ to the number of 108, have 
been received; at the head of whom 
stands H. R. H. the Dbke of Sussex, 
who has kindly accepted the compli- 
ment of a dedication. It vvill, how- 
ever; be necessary to obtain almost 
double the present patronage, before 
the prospect of eventful success can be 
safely relied on. The work is now in a 
state of very considerable forwardness ; 
its extent is estimated at 4 vols. 8vo. 

. Any communications for the editor 
may be delivered to Mr. Pickering, of 
Chancery-lane. 

In conclusion, it may not, perhaps, 
be presumptuous to hope, that, while 
so many costly and expensive works of 
far less interest are liberally and lavishly 
supported, an inconsiderable sum will 
not be denied to the aid of truly valuable 
literature, such as is now offered, in 
full confidence of his author’s merit, 
but great diffidence in all his own 
qualihcations, save that of industry, at 
the hands of 

Thb Editor of Marstov. 


On Ancient Tragedy and Comedy, 

T RAGEOY was with the Ancients 
an act of religious worship, and 
formed a part of their sacred cere- 
monies. The priests sung an anthem 
to their god Dionysius, whilst the goat 
stood at the altar ready for sacrifice; 
and this was called Tpo^ywhet,, the goa/- 
song, or tragedy. The priests were 
called the chorus. Thespis at length 
introduced episodes. These the priests 
disliked, as being an innovation upon 
the original design of the ceremony, 
and tried to repress their introductipn 
by crying out “ It is nothing to Dio- 
nysus, nothing to Dionysus ;” whence 
arose the proverb ‘"OJdey srgoj 
a vpoo-S*o«/(roy * . ” 

'The names of Tragedy and Comedy, 
which were representations of ancient 
life, undoubtedly prove that they were 
originally sung when acted, and not 
repeated according to the modern cus- 
tom. The word Comedy, according to 
some writers, is derived from the two 
Greek words xvjLtn” (a village), and 
(a song), l>ecause the earliest 
attempts at this species of entertain- 
ment were sung or recited from village 
to village; or, as others affirm, from 

* See Rymer's Letter to Shepherd on 
Ancieat and Modern Tragedy, aod Blair’s 
Lectures oa the Belles Lettres. 
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KUfMi^iuf, (0 say thinn wdrthy of Cornua^ 
the/ patron of revelry, the 5rst farces 
hat tug been exhibited at feasts. 

Igootum Tragicse genus iovenisse CameBOtt 
Dicitur* et plaustris vexisse poemataThespi^ 
Qiisi oanerent agerentque perunoti foBcibut 
ora. [aestav 

Post huDC, persona pallaque repe^r bo- 
i^chylus, et modicis iostravit piilpitatignitf 
£t docuit magoumque loqui, nitique co- 
thurno. 

Successlt vetus his Comadia, non sine multlL 
I^aude ; sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi ; lex estaccepta; chanisqtte 
Turpiter oTiticuit, sublato jure nocendi.’* 

Hur. de Arte PoeticA, fi75--^a84. 

In his epistle to Augustus (Lib. ii. 
epist. 1, 139 — 156), Horace also de- 
scribes the original invention and pro- 
gress' of Comedy: and the abolition of 
the old Comedy iu consequence of its 
licentious attacks upon private charac- 
ters. He here more particularly al- 
ludes to the plays of Aristophanes, 
which ridiculed on the stage persons 
^ name, especially the play of the 
Clouds, wherein Socrates and his dis- 
ciples are attacked. These plays were 
specimens of the old or original species 
of Comedy, which was founded on 
real facts, and indulged in satire on 
real persons. The freedom and licen- 
tiousness which this custom sanctioned 
being found to require restraint, pve 
rise to the middle Comedy, in which 
the objects were real, but the names 
fictitious : and at a subsequent period 
the new Comedy was adopted, in which 
the names and actions being both ima- 
ginary, a more ample scope was afford- 
ed for the delineation of character, and 
a greater variety of incidents. The 
province of Comedy thus assumed a 
more extensive jurisdiction than it ori- 
ginally possessed, having the wide 
range ot human characters and pas- 
sions, the follies and errors of the world, 
the absurdities of fashion, and other 
amusing novelties, as diversified objects 
for its choice. ** The ancient poets'* 
(says £)r. Johnson in his admirable 
preface to Shakspeare), ** according to 
the laws which custom had prescribed, 
selected some the crimes of men, and 
some their absurdities ; some the mo- 
mentous' vicissitudes of life, and some 
the lighter occurrences; some the ter- 
rors of distress, and some the gaieties of 
prosperity. Thus rose the two modes 
of imitation, knpwn by the names of 
Tragedy and Comedy, compositions in- 
tended to promote different ends by 


contrary meartsr; and comfditred'as so 
little allied, that 1 do not recoHeCt 
among thp Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both.** 

Some authors affirm, that Tragedy 
derives its name from the circumstance 
of a goat being the prize of the victor 
in the poetical conte!(t, and not t^e 
victim intended for sacrifice at the altar. 
This conjecture receives confirmation, 
from the following passage in Horace ; 

** Carmine qtd Tiagico vtlem eerimnt ob hir^ 
cum, 

Mox eiiam agreites Satyros uudavit, et aiper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit." 

De Art. Poet. 930—299. 

Horace, in his fourth Satire, thus 
alludes to the freedom and license of 
representation assumed by Aristophanes 
and other writers of the old Comedy : 

** EupoliB, Btque CraiinuB, Aristopbaiiei- 
qiie, po£tse, [eit, 

Atque alii, quorum Coroesdia priica virurum 
Si quia erat dignus detcribi, qu6d maluB, 
aut fur, 

Qu6d moeebus foret, aut Bicariui, aut alioqui 
FamosuB, multA cum libertate notabant." 

Book 1 . iv. 1—5. 

The law alluded to, which restrain- 
ed the comic writers from mimicking 
or representing on the stage any living 
character by name, was made at Athene 
by Alcibiades, and is again mentioned 
by Horace in the following passage : * 

“ Quinetiam lex, 

Poenaque lata, malo qum nollet carmine 
quemquam 

DeBcribi." Epist. I. b. ii. 152—154. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus considers 
it probable that the ludicrous episode 
of Mars and Venus, in the eighth book 
of the Odyssey, sung by Deniodocus to 
the Phcenicians, furnisned the first hint 
of Comedy. (See the note on this in 
Cowper's translaaon of the Odyssey.) 

Horace says of the first Roman wri- 
ters who composed Tragedies upon the 
Greek models : 

SeruB enim Graecu admovit aicumina char- 
tis; 

Et post PunicB bells quietus quaerere coBpit, 
Quod Sophoeles, et Thespu, et iEsehjIuB 
utile forrent ; [set/* 

Tentavit quoqyn, vem si digne vertere poa- 
Epist. 1. b. ii. 161— ]6'4. 

And adds what indeed is ^plicable 
to Shakspeare, Dryden, Cotigrevb, 
Vanbrugh, and many other dramatic 
writers : 
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■ ■ ** NaturA aublimis et acerp 

Nam spirat tragiciim latis, e( felioiter audet, 
Sed turpem pntat in .chartis metuitque li- 
turam*” Eplat. L b* ii* 155 — 167* 
(To be continued J L. R. F. 

Mr. U RBAN , March 29. 

your notices of the new peerages 
X the following may be added : — 
Kilbrahan, co. Kilkenny, which forms 
part of the style of the Canning Vis- 
county, is a small estate appertaining 
to the late distinguished Premier, and 
which supplied uie means of his edu- 
cation at Eton, &c. It then produced 
about 2001. per annum. Relative to 
his possession of this estate, there are 
two accounts prevalent ; one, that when 
his grandfather, Stratford Canning, esq. 
•of Garvagh, cut off the entail of the 
Garvagh estate to enable him to leave 
it to his second son Paul (father of 
George Canning, Lord Garvagh), he 
omitted to include this property in 
levying the fine, &c. and consequently, 
on his decease, it devolved to his orphan 
'grandson, as heir at law ; the other ac- 
count states, that old Mr. Canning, on 
disinheriting his eldest son from the 
hiajor part of liis large estates, settled 
this pi^erty on him in fee, by way of 
more effectually barring him from any 
further claims. 

George Canning, Lord of the Manor 
of Garvagh, temp. Q. Hliz. was eighth 
(not fourth, as stated in your memoir) 
son of Richard Canning, of Foxcole, 
co. Warwick. There is a pedigree at 
Foxcole attested by Sir William Segar 
in 1G22, in which George Canning, of 
Barton on the Heath (then or after- 
wards of Garvagh, co. Londonderry), 
is particularly stated to be the eighth 
son, and not the fourth, as staled in 
the Peerages, &c. 

Your memoir of the Premier sup- 
poses that Lord Garwgh was indebted 
for his Barony to the interest of his 
distinguished cousin. This fact I doubt ; 
for, in addition to his Lordship’s un- 
doubted pretensions to the dignity, as 
a gentleman of ancient descent, large 
lauded property, &c. it is to be consi- 
dered that (independent of the support 
he was enabled to give Government as 
a^member of the House of Commons, 
where he sat for many years for Sligo, 
and afterwards for Petersfield) he hauat 
the time of bis creation to the Peerage 
a yet more powerful connection, being 
brotlKef*iu-law to Lord Castllreagh. 

An old SVBSCUIDER. 


Mr. Urban, April \0. 

L ibut.-Col. Reymond Hervey 
DE Montmorency (see p. 84) 
was not brother, as you conjecture, to 
Col. Hervey de Montmorency Morres, 
of the French King’s service, author 
of an Essay on Irish Pillar-towers, and 
author also of a quarto volume,'entitled, 
** Genealogical Memoir of the family 
of Montmorency, styled de Marisco or 
Morres, ancient Lords de Marisco, and 
de Montemarisco, in the Peerage of 
England and Ireland." The latter 
gentleman is a Catholic, and claims Vo 
be the senior representative of the fa- 
mily of de Montmorency, de Marisco, 
de Marreis, or Morres, from which 
spring the Lords Mountmorres and 
Frankfort, and Sir William dc Mont- 
morency, bart. 

Colonel Reymond dc Montmorency 
was first cousin of Viscount Frankfort, 
and eldest son of the Rev. Reymond 
Morres, by Mary Eyre, niece and 
heiress of Lord Eyre. He was M. P. 
for Dingle in the parliament of Ire- 
land ; and married Letitia, daughter of 
the Rev. Narcissus Charles Proby, of 
Boughton, co. Chester, by whom he 
had issue ftmr sons and two daughters*. 

In 1815 the royal license was ob- 
tained for the re-assumption of the an- 
cient family name of de Montmorency, 
by the Visoounts Mountmorres and 
Frankfort, Sir William Morres, bart. 
Reymond Herv^ Morres, esq. and 
Hervey Francis Morres, esq. The grant 
did not include Col. Hervey de Mont- 
morency Morres, the author of the 
Essay, See. Of the two last gentle- 
men included, the first- mentioned was 
the person whose decease you com- 
memorate ; the second is the illegiti- 
mate son of the late Viscount F'rank- 
fort, born before wedlock with his 
Viscountess. 

A Constant Reader. 

* Col. de Montmorency’s death took place 
at Naples on the 4th of October. It was oc- 
casioned by a fever caught in the celebrated 
castle of Otranto, where it had become ne- 
cessary for him to perform a sort of quaran- 
tine of nineteen days after a return from 
Greece. In private os well as in public life, 
Colonel de Montmorency was, in every sense 
of the word, a most exemplary character. 
His eldest sun was one of the Commissioners 
on the part of the East India Company, who 
lately ratified the treaty of peace with the 
King of Ava. 
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70 . The Hilary 9 /* tfie Reformation of the 
Church of Eugland. By Honry Soanies, 
M.A* i2ec/or Shelley in Essex. VoU iy. 
Reigns of the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
8i;o. pp, 740. 

W £ never expected that the opti- 
ca) deceptions of modern funa- 
ticisiii would have proved sunbeams, 
which could elicit beautiful music from 
a statue of Memnon. But such is the 
fact. Religion has become a popular 
subject; ingenious and learned tier- 
gymen have been roused into action ; 
and giants refreshed '* are daily rising 
into notice. In theology Messrs. Horne 
and Bloomfield are capital iiicropiiants 
of the divine oracles; and the delight- 
ful Gessner is mo-t successfully imi- 
tated in the Bible Gems of Mr. Stew- 
art. This is UH it should be ; for why 
should not the beauty of holiness have 
the same attractive form as other 
beauty ? A jargon has been called 
Divinity ; and what is jargon ? neither 
music nor speech ; and religious writ- 
ings so composed are sounds which do 
not make tunes, or phrases which do 
not make sense. Vernal mornings 
seem, however, to be dawning, when, 
if we may have mists, we shall not 
have fogs; and if, as the revenues of 
the Chuich of England consist of liv- 
ings and j/urz;ings, some of the former 
should be given in reward of real me- 
ric, actual exertion of talent and know- 
ledge, for then will the national eleva- 
tion and pre-eminence continue to 
shine as the Sun in the hrmament; 
and mere solemn machines be dis- 
placed for living beings capable of 
displaying the glory of God, and en- 
larging the good of man ; for Samuels 
and Isaiahs, for new harbingers of 
the material glory of the Messiah, and 
of future theological days which shall 
be nightless, like those at the poles. 

But what anatomy is to medicine, 
history is to reason; and history is the 
cquorum domitor, which alone renders 
that wild Pegasus, imagination, useful 
to man. History resembles the wise 
and aged parent in his arm-chair by 
the 6re-side, warning the striplings 
uroiind him, and convincing them that 
** Old exfierience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain.'* 
Gent. Mag. dpnl, 1828. 


Indeed, without history there can 
he no wisdom ; it is not 8U>flicicnt to 
know ill a school what boys ought to 
do; it must be known what they will 
do. They must not have unrestrained 
access to gunpowder, or be uncon- 
irouled from mischief. Such a tutor 
is history; and upon religious subjects 
it is more especially useful, for in 
common life, events themselves teach 
mankind ; but of those which result 
from opinions, perhaps unknown to 
men, they«niust have acquired know- 
ledge. There is no reason to doubt 
but that the cruelties and persecutions 
of the tyranny of Mary laid the hrm 
foundation of an easy establishment of 
Protestantism under the reign of Eli- 
zabeth ; but what would have been 
Achilles without a lloiner? how could 
the sanguinary reign have been any 
other than a concealed rock, if history 
hud not built upon it an Eddyslone 
Lighthouse? ^^rry are we to say, 
that a pietended liberality of senti- 
ineut is now a misnomer of laxity of 
principle, as if courtesy and duty could 
possibly be interchangeable and reci- 
procal terms. But if there are nume- 
rous roads across a heath, the more fre- 
quent ought to be direction- |>osis ; and 
assuredly, in the present day, when the 
poor nation is like Hercules, exposed 
to the meretricious allurements of 
Popery, as pleasure on one side, and 
of ihe chaste uitraclioiis of Protestant- 
ism, as virtue on the other; why then, 
like the hero, it has to choose whether 
it will keep a prostitute, or marry a 
wife. , 

Such is the tendency of the work 
before ii». It shows us how very cun- 
ningly people will act to promote fully. 
It shows, therefore, that the foundu- 
tiou of wisdom lies in first penetrating 
the end in view ; otherwise it is em- 
ploying consummate skill in naviga- 
tion to steer the vessel into the fatal 
Maelstrom. — At all events, the W'ork 
before us is very seasonable. 

Burnet, as an historian, though a 
man not without a title to serious re- 
spect, had too much of the gossip ; a 
good ingredient of history and bio- 
graphy, but one which requires, like 
gewgaws in dress, great taste in the 
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U6e and display. The work before us 
discards all this. It resembles the so- 
berly mannered and wisely attired ma- 
tron. It has neither the flippancy of 
the spinster, nor the garrulity of the 
grandmother, it is a wise, copious, 
and excellently digested narrative.* It 
is what a history ought to be to the 
public— a judge suinniing up to a jury. 
Burnet was, however, a showman. He 
forgot dignity and judgment. 

The History before us opens with 
the shadowy apparition of Majesty in 
the person of Lady Jane Grey, which, 
like the ghost of Banquoon the throne 
of Macbeth, impeded Mary's iinine- 
diate advance to the chair of State. 
We are inclined to think with Dug- 
dale, that the fear of resumption of the 
Abbey lands, led to the support of 
Northumberland's Icarian enterprise. 
Every thing in the history of the 
lovely martyr is, we believe, familiar, 
except the following anecdote, here 
^iven upon the dubious credit of Pol- 
lini, but very possibly fact. 

The Lord Guilford Dudley insisted 
upon being crowned with his wife. Jane 
refused this. She would make him a Duke, 
she said, but she could not consent to his 
assumption of royalty. Both Guilford and 
his mother were so violently enraged by 
this answer, that the funner immediately 
ceased to sleep with his unhappy wife.^’ 
P. 16’, 

The modes by which Mary effected 
her violent measures in so short a time 
without insurrection, are points well 
worthy of consideration. They were 
these. Proclamations were issued, pro- 
hibiting the people from discussing 
the Queen's measures, (p. 4?.) The 
members of the House of Commons 
were corrupted by promises of pen- 
sions, and donations, (p. 141); and 
those who held abbey lands, among 
whom were numerous members of the 
upper House, were given to under- 
stand that obsequiousness was the only 
means of preventing resumption, (p. 
275.) In tiumbler life, expectants of 
course had no other means of prefer- 
jBeot. 3o acquiescent a party being 
thus formed, mesumres of cruelty and 
intimidatiou were taken without dan- 
ger ; and aa to the people, they were 


* We are astonuhed that Mr. Soemes 
hee inserted such nonsense from tie Collec- 
tinea Cambrica, as a Bran, father of Carac- 
tacusy being the first who introduced Chrls- 
^lianity into Britain. See p. 745. 


forbidden the use of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongue. On this point, 
the following positions, though they 
implied most extraordinary conces- 
sions, were established as mathemati- 
cal axioms. Harpsfield, in displaying 
the dangers of biblical reading, said. 

If the often reading of Scriptures, and 
the never so painful comparing of places, 
should bring the true understanding, then 
divers heretics might prevail even against 
whole general councils.’* P.175. 

Bishop Bonner thus characterized 
the inscribers of scriptural texts upon 
church walls ; 

All which persons tend chiefly to this 
end, that they might uphold the liberty of 
the flesh, and marriage of the priests, and 
destroy, as much as in them lay, the reve- 
rend sacrament of the altar, and might ex- 
tinguish and enervate holidays, fasting days, 
anil other laudable discipline of the Catho- 
lic Church, opening a window to all vices, 
and utterly closing up the way unto virtue.” 
P. 224. 

We shall end, with our author’s 
impartial character of Mary ; for 
though she certainly was a devil, yet 
even such persons are entitled to have 
their due. 

‘‘ Queen Mary was thin and low of sta- 
ture. Her mouth was large, and although 
she was short-sighted, her eyes were ani- 
mated. Her warmest admirers forbore to 
claim for her the praise of beauty, but they 
attributed this to 111 usage undergone in her 
youth. Before her troubles, they said, she 
had been handsome. Her understanding 
being good, and having been well cultivated, 
she was thoroughly mistress of Latin, and 
able to converse in both French and Spa- 
nish. Nor was she ignorant of Italian. Her 
father’s love for music was a security against 
any neglect of her education in that point. 
She was accordingly a very respectable per- 
former, both upon the harpsichord and gui- 
tar. In disposition she was bold and firm, 
even to obstinacy. In religious observ- 
ances she was most exact, never failing to 
hear mass once in every morning. Often, 
indeed, she heard it twice ; and in the after- 
part of the day, it was her invariable habit 
to attend vespers and the complin. On the 
principal festivals, she regularly received tlie 
Eucharist, dressing herself upon such occa- 
sion, in her jewels, and in her most splendid 
attire. She seems indeed to have imbibed 
the most complete veneration for the conse- 
crated wafers of Romanism ; beizlg upon her 
knees before such of them as were reserved 
in her own oratory for a considerable por- 
tion of every day« The last act of her life 
was the hearing of mass. She probably 
found herself going fast ; and tlierefore de- 
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Hired that, early as the hour was a priest 
ahould come and receive the Sacrament Id 
lier presence. She continued to gaze upon 
him until he had accomplished his task, and 
then closed her eyes to open them no more 
on this side of the grave. Mary’s religious 
jirofession was ii(»t unproductive of its pro- 
jtcr fruits. Her life was strictly moral, and 
she showed a very commendable degree of 
feeling for the poor around her countiy resi- 
dences ; ofteu visiting their abodes, dressed 
as a private gentlewoman, and inquiring 
their wants in order to relieve them. In 
the despatch of public affairs, she was as in 
every thing else perfectly methodical, regu- 
larly devoting to it her afternoons. Any 
time that she found upon her hands, after 
having attended to the calls of devotion and 
business, she spent ordinarily in needle- 
work, furniture for the altar, nr other things 
connected with rellgiutit worship, being the 
general objects ol' her manual industry. 
Mary's habits, in short, were those of a pro- 
fessed and sincere devotee. Hence as an 
uhhess she would have been admirable. But 
she was far too narrow-minded fur the Go- 
vernment of a kingdom, especially at the 
times, and under the circumstances, in which 
she mounted the throne.” 

This is a standard historical work, 
and will no doubt find that favourable 
rece))tion which it so justly merits. 

71. Sif^is aJid SyTtibols illustrated and cx- 
p/aiued, VI a c-ourse of Tieelvc Lectures on 
Freemasonn/. By Geor^»^e Oliver, Ftcar 
ofi'Aee, P. G. Chaplain for the County of 
Lincoln, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
liif^ht Uon. Lord Kensington. 2d Edit, 
Washhourn. 

THE .subject of Free Masonry has 
attracted the attention of inankiiid in 
all ages ; and we must confess that we 
ourselves have not been altogether ex- 
onerated from a share in this universal 
feelina;. Under the hope of acquiring 
some insight into the arcana of this 
extraordinary irislitinion, we were in- 
duced to commence a perusal of this 
work. With feelings sharpened by 
the expectation of considerable en- 
lightenment we opened the book; but 
judge of our surprise, when, on the 
very threshold of our inquiries we find 
the author using this repulsive lan- 
guage : 

** Impressed with a due sense of the high 
degree of responsibility which ii incurred by 
uii attempt to illustrate the science of ma- 
suury, 1 suliinit the following sheets to my 
brethren, in the confidence of hope that I 


^ Five a.m. Nov. 17> 1558. 


Iwve succeeded In placing the lighl in so 
liiminoul a point of view, that, like the 
glorious pillar which conducted the children 
of Israel safely out of Egypt, it will enlighten 
tile true mason, without affording a single 
ray to assist the forbidden investigations of 
those who have a desire to penetrate the 
orcana of masonry, without submitting to 
the legitimate process of initiation.” 

We proceeded in the perusal with 
some confidence in our own superior 
penetration, notwithstanding this pro- 
hibitory caution, engraven, like the 
admonition Frudi o’caoTor in front of 
the sacred edifice of Apollo, on Its 
very portal. We have been however 
disappointed in our hopes of extracting 
the secreif of masonry from this publi- 
cation. The author has ingeniously 
managed to conceal its peculiar mys- 
teries amidst an elucidation which 
should seem to render sutli conceal- 
ment impossible. 

The general doctrine to be eslahlish- 
cd appears to relate to the identity of 
masonry with religion, in opposition 
to the conjectures of the profane^ that 
the society has been instiliitcd for the 
purposes of social conviviality. Mr. 
Oliver appears to entertain some fears 
lest this belief should be implicitly re- 
ceived, to the manifest prejudice of the 
masonic establishment, which is said 
to hold a rank superior to all human 
institutions, ami second only to Chris- 
tianity. 

** UndtT what denoniiaation soever our 
science has been known in the world, under 
what form soever it may have been prac- 
tised, from the fall of man to the present 
time, it has always been understood to have 
a distinct reference to the worship of God, 
and the moral culture of man. Whether it 
were received under the appellation of IMios, 
Lux, Synagoge, Mystery, Philosophy, Me- 
souraneo, or Masonry; whether practised 
by the Antediluvians, the Patriarchs, the 
Idolaters, the Jews, the Esbcnes, or the 
Christians; In all ages, and amongst all 
people, it possessed the same reference to 
the ]>rominent truths of religion.” Pref. p. xi. 

We would advise the reverend au- 
thor to reconsider this ; and lo beware 
lest, in a moment of temporary en- 
thusiasm, he should contribute to 
establish a theory which will threaten 
to undermine the basis of our most 
holy faith. 

We hate been much amused at the 
anxiety which our author displays to 
establish the sur^rior antiquity of this 
science. The English Opium Eater 
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(Land; Mag. Jan. 1824) ascribes its 
origin to the Rosicrucians, and adds, as 
a conclusion formed from previous rea- 
soning, 

** 1 aflBrm it as a fact, establlsbed upon 
historical research, that, before the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, no traces 
are to he met with of the Rosicrucian or 
Masonic orders. And I challenge any anti- 
quarian to contradict me." 

The AbbeBarruel and the Chevalier 
Ramsay deduce its origin from the 
Crusades. These opinions, however, 
we ourselves can pronounce to he er- 
roneous, having accidentally seen the 
order of Free Masonry mcniioned by 
an historian of the eighth century, ns 
being, as far as we can re'jollect, in 
some manner connected with the na- 
tional religion. Mr. (clinch ascribes 
the origin of Free Masonry to Pytha- 
goras; others to King Solomon; xMr. 
Lawrie to the Elensinian mysteries ; 
and Mr. Preston and Mr. Oliver make 
it coeval with tlie creation. 

The first Ijcctnre contains a view of 
the hieroglyphical knowledge of many 
ancient nations, illustrated by a curious 
specimen of the undesigned analogy 
which actually subsists betw'een the 
visible symbols of Freemasonry as now 
practised, and the alphabetical charac- 
ters of the most early people by whom 
letters were used ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the comparison is not ex- 
tended to a greater length. 

The second Lecture on the all see- 
ing eye, is inferior to the third and 
fourth, on the Serpent and Cherubim. 
With ilie latter we have been much 
pleased. It is a happy specimen of 
successful industry and persevering re- 
search ; and, placing masonry out of 
the question, merits the attention of 
every reader who feels* the power of re- 
ligion in his soul : and we arc sorry 
that our limits will not allow us to 
quote the best passages from this learned 
essay. 

The Lecture on the Deluge wc pass 
over to make room for the introductory 
passage in the sixlb Lecture, on the 
inysterioiis Darkness, which strikes ns 
as containing some allusion, that, if 
really applied to masonry, might effec- 
tually recommend it to more general 
notice and estimation. 

By the dispensations of an all-wise pro- 
vidence, it is ordained, that a staft of dark- 
ness resembling death, shall precede the at- 
tainment of all the different degrees of per- 
fection. Thus the dense vacuum of cliaos 


introduced the formation of tlie world as it 
came from the hand of its Maker, pure and 
perfect. Thus the whole creation annually 
sinks inio itself; the trees are stripped of 
their leafy covering, the waters are locked 
up in the frosts of winter, and nature seems 
consigned to tlie embraces of darkness and 
death. But this dreary pause is only a fit 
preparation for the revival of the new year, 
when the earth again displays her charms, 
and cheers us with all the animation and 
glory of a revived existence. Thus also 
man, the nobler work of the deity, is subject 
every day to an oldivion rtf sense and reflec- 
tion, which, however, serves hut to invigo- 
rate his faculties, and restore to leason all 
its energy and force. And thus even death 
itself, though terrible in prospect, is hut 
the prelude to our re^-toration in a more Im- 
proved state, when eternity siiall hurst upon 
us in full effulgence, and all tiie glories of 
absolute jicrfeciion encircle us for ever." P. 
104. 

This Lerlnre .ippears replete with 
information ; hut, alas ! for the profane, 
it is really involved in such a cloud of 
mystery, that we have been wholly dis- 
appointed in our endeavours to cull 
from it any hint which may serve to 
guide us in our researches after the 
secrets of masonry; and without initia- 
tion, we fear that, even after reading 
Mr. Oliver's Lectures, we must he 
contented to remain in our present 
slate of ignorance. 

The eighth Lecture has much merit, 
and gives an ingenious and very probable 
explanation of the Persian tale of Rus- 
tam and the White Giant ; and also of 
the mysterious Ash Tree of the Scan- 
dinavians, railed Ydrasil, the meaning 
of which, Mr. Cottle confesses, he is 
unable to fathom. 

The ninth Lecture on the Point 
within a circle, is extremely ingenious, 
and worthy of cninniendation. 

The use of this emblem," says onr au- 
thor, “is coeval with the first created man. 
A primary idea which would suggest itself to 
the mind of Adam, when engaged in reflec- 
tions on his own situation, the form of the 
universe, and the nature of all the objects 
presented to his view, would be, that the 
creation was a circle, and himself the centre. 
This flgure, implanted without an effort, 
would he ever present in all his contempla- ' 
tions, and would influence his judgment to 
a certain extent, while attempting to decide 
on the mysterious phenomena which were 
continually before him. To persons unRc- 
quainted with the intricate, philosophy of 
nature, as we may fairly presume Adam was, 
this is the plain idea conveyed to the senses 
by a superficial view of nature's works. Ask 
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nn unlettered liincl nf tlie present day, and 
lie will tell you that the earth is a circular 
plane ; and ))crhaps he will have some indis* 
tinct notion that the expanse above his head 
is spherical, hut he will assuredly look upon 
himself as the common centre nf all. This 
is consistent with tlie general appearance of 
things ; for if he look around, he finds the 
horizon, unless intercepted hy the interven- 
tion of seusihlc t)l)jects, equally distant from 
the point of vision in all its parts. And the 
experiment uniformly producing the same 
results, whether made hy night or day, he 
relies on the evidence of his honses, and 
])ronounrc8 his own judgment correct and 
irrefutable. So the first created man. Him- 
self the centre of the system, he would re- 
gard Paradise ns the lliiiit of the habitahlo 
earth, and the expanse as the eternal resi- 
dence of the omnipresent Deity. A little 
reflection, however, would soon bring him 
rearer to the truth. The garden of Eden 
Avas of a circular form, and the tree of life 
Avas placed in the centre ; now as the fruit 
of this tree was reputed to convey the privi- 
lege of immortality, the centre would hence 
he esteemed the most hotiouruhle situation, 
and he ultimately assigned to the Deity, 
Avlio alone enjoys the attributes of immor- 
tality and eternity; for Adam, in Ins pro- 
gress to different parts of this happy abode, 
Avoiild soon conclude, that however he might 
he deceived hy appearances, he himself could 
not he a permanent centre, because he was 
constantly changing his position.” P. IGd. 

The I.cctnrc on tlie Masonic Ajiron 
is ton concise; anil the succeeding one, 
on the Government of the Lodge, re- 
ferring merely to local discipline, we 
pass o\er, although it contains some 
very judicious precepts which promise 
to he of great utility to the riders of 
I^odgcs ; and come to the conclusion, 
which is this, that “ the idolatrous 
mysteries emanated from that pure 
fountain of light which is now dono- 
iiiiiiated J^rcemasoiiry ; becanse they 
contain innumerable references to some 
system more ancient than idolatry itself, 
which could be nothing but an insti- 
tution of nnccpiivocal purity attached 
to the true and only acceptable mode 
of paying divine worship to the su- 
preme and invisible God.” P. 218. 

A conclusion of Lr greater import- 
ance is also deduced, that Masonry is 
most intimately ideiitihcd with lleli- 
gion. 

“ The great and important truths,” says 
our author, “ collected in these Lectures, 
necossarily proceeded from a system of theo- 
logy more ancient, and were derived fiom a 
source of greater lairity than the mystcricti 
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in which they were preserved. In point of 
fact, they could scarcely be obliterated, as 
they were fundamental principles from whicli 
r.11 religious obedience radiated, and naturally 
refer to tbe patriarclial mode t»f worship- in- 
stituted by God himself, to preserve men 
from the paths of error in this world, and to 
produce their eternal salvation in the next. 
With this pure system of truth our scienro 
Avas coeval, and in these primitive times 
was usually identified, ihit human reason 
was too weak to retain just impressions of 
the sublime truths revealed hy the divinity, 
when that revelation was either doubted or 
ffnally rejected ; and therefore, though the 
visible symbols were retained in every mys- 
terious institution Avhich flourished through- 
out the heathen world, the true interpreta- 
tion was entirely lost.” P. SI 7. 

We fpiole this jSassage in full, to 
give the author fair play ; because, as 
we before hinted, we are ourselves by 
no means satisfied of the identity of 
these insiitiilions. We think, profane 
as we are, that there is more of ennri- 
viality than religion in l^Veemasonry, 
as it is now practised ; and we doubt 
not but experience will justify our be- 
lief. We desire not to detract from 
tbe reverend author’s good intentions; 
nor would we decry tbe attempt be has 
so successfully made to place Ma- 
sonry on tenable ground as a science,” 
because we think the book is well 
written, and merits a place in every 
gentleman’s library, whether he be u 
brother or not ; but we must say that 
we are not convinced of the truth of 
any jiroposition by a general train of 
argument, however ably ronductecl, 
when exiierience runs counter to the 
fundamental principle on which all the 
reasoning is grounded. Wc are free to 
confess, it would give ns iinrnixcd plea- 
sure to get rid of this prejudice, but 
alas ! il slich, fvr the adhesive cement 
is — experience. 

The book is well gnt up, and con- 
tains a preface of 22 pages, and 48 
pages of subscribers. On the whole, 
though on some points we difter from 
the learned author, we liave yet been 
highly gratified by the iienisal of his 
book ; and wait auxionsly for the pro- 
mised appearance of the second vo- 
lume, in which wc hope to sec sonic 
of the more object ionable doctrines 
fully iiandled; ns we confess that it is 
desirable to be completely satisfied that 
Masonr^ is founded on the strong and 
imperishable basis of religious truth. 
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72 . Mexican JUbitiraiixmy founded upon 
Facts i indicative of the present Condition 
qf Society, Marmers, Religion, and Morale, 
among the Spanish and Native Inhabit- 
ante of Merdco, Sic, l^c. By Mark Beau- 
foy, laie of the Coldstream Guards, 8vo, 
pp, 3 1 0, Carpenter and Son. 

HOW trifling is our knowledge of 
the great Southern Continent of Ame- 
rica ! and by what we have been in- 
formed, how great, alas ! has been the 
deception! Interest, the mainspring 
which impels the actions of men ei- 
ther entirely devoid of principle, or 
holding less rigid notions than the 
moralist would recjuire, has contri- 
buted its influence in this deception, 
and has pictured the country of Mex- 
ico, &c. in every glowing colour that 
is calculated to seize upon the mind, 
and animate it into ho|)c and enthu- 
siasm. It has nmplifled the deserts 
into paradises, the degraded hovels 
into princely palaces, mean, contemp- 
tible, and wretched beings into heroes 
and patriots, and cunning and treachery 
into wisdom and spirit. How lament- 
able is the contemplation of such a 
system I and how direful have been its 
effects! But with the feelings of re- 
gret at the extensive mischief which 
such a tissue of falsities has occasion- 
ed, we rejoice that men of honest 

i irinciple, of vigorous and acute intel- 
ect, and noble .spirit, have at length 
dared to tear aside the illusive veil sus- 
pended over the hideous truth, and 
expose the details of the corruption 
lurking beneath. Such a man is Mr 
Beaufoy, whose English honesty will 
procure for iiini the gratitude of the 
country^ and the enmity of all jiriestly 
despots. Engaged in the service of 
one of the numerous Mining Compa- 
nies which followed the ignis fatuus, 
some to death, and others to mutila- 
tion and disease, Mr. Beaufoy proceed- 
ed with his company to Mexico, touch- 
ing at the West India islands, to a de- 
scription of which, and an elucidation 
of the manners and state of society of 
its inhabitants, he has devoted two 
chapters. It follows of course that 
slavery comes under his notice, and 
many are the anecdotes adduced to 
prove the qorporeal happiness of the 
slaves, and their superiority in life over 
many thousands whose only blessing is 
the liberty of grumbling at their own 
wretchedness, and pining at their lot. 
He says : 

“ When 1 mention they are the property 
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of other itifn, I preiiinie 1 have said enougli 
to show tliat 1 consider them Vo he in a very 
unfortunate and degraded state ; but as far 
as the mere animal spfietites, esting, drink- 
ing, and the cares of this life are concerned, 
1 do not hesitate to declare them better off, 
not only than the peasantry of most parts of 
continental Europe, but than many of tlie 
lower orders in the land of John Bull him- 
self.** 

Mr. Beaufoy at length arrives in ihc 
precious land of liberty, fully impressed 
with all the delightful feelings and asso- 
ciations which a perusal of the works 
of previous writers, and a visit to Bul- 
lock’s Museum, were calculated to 
create; but ere he had set his foot on 
the favoured soil, the emancipated 
land, his buoyant hopes met with a 
severe check in the avarice and false- 
hood of some of the principal inhabit- 
ants. Finding .some difliciilly in lie- 
ing allowed to land, the commander 
oftlie mining parly, knowing the cus- 
toms of the countiy, pushed ufl' to tlic 
shore. 

His quick eye soon rested on the visage 
of an elderly Serjeant, whom he had before 
met with in the country, and he flew to his 
neck and embraces ; poking his nose over 
first one shoulder, then tite other, accord- 
ing to the fusliionable manners of the Mexi- 
cans, and all the while thrunting some of 
that vile stuff, called money, into his poc- 
kets. ‘What! don't yon remember me ?' 
cried the new comer. ‘ Oh, dear, yes, 1 
remember,' retorted the good boldicr’s 
young wife, who was stnndiug near* him. — 
This Serjeant could read and write and keep 
accounts, and was consequently the right- 
hand confidant of the governor of tlic for- 
tress. ‘ Shall we allow,' cried lie, winking 
at his superior, * that worthy Christians who 
bring money and industry to our country, 
find difficulty in landing? shame on the 
thought !' Horses were brought, and our 
active lntercc:ssor gallopped eight or ten 
miles to the small town of Tampico, where 
the commandant of tlie district resided. He 
there presented lumself with open arms to 
that great man, exclaiming, * Here am 1 
once more in this fine land, and have 
brought presents fur all my friends !' ‘In- 
deed,’ puffed out the other, knocking the 
cinders of his cigar against the table ; ‘ iny 
house, and all that 1 have, are at the dis- 
posicion de Usted,* which means, as 1 have 
since found out, ‘ I will keep all I have got, 
and get as much more from you as 1 can.’ 
A dragoon was despatched to the bar, with 
positive orders that every boat and every 
pilot should immediately push off for our 
vessel. A salute was also now fired, in re- 
turn for ours of long standing; very much 
to the waste of bad powder and the danger 
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of the furti6catiohs. Thoio on board other 
ships in the roadstead looked at our busy 
preparations with envy. Ah 1 thought 1> 
they had not the good fortune to sail with 
B gentleman who was known and appreciated 
by these worthy citizens. The men who 
manned the boat f went in, were Sambos of 
Indian and negro extractifm, and almost as 
dark as the latter race. They were a 6na 
set of fellows, and gave me a high idea of 
the inhabitants of uie Republic ; but 1 did 
not meet with a hundred of the same de- 
scription in all my travels. At Tampico 
much difficulty was made about permitting 
the entrance of some books and prints ; it 
was necessary for the Spriest’ to examine 
them first, and some of the latter were of a 
very fie-fie tendency. * B-ah exclaimed 
a Frenchman present, * offer the Cura a few 
as a gift, for the maxim of < live, and let 
live,* has found its way to the New World 
long ago.' The hint was taken, and eve^ 
thing was speedily declared most catholic 
and most correct ; but the Cura’s fancy was 
so much tickled, that he insisted upon look- 
ing at all those which least deserved the lat- 
ter appellation.*' 

The suViaequent pages offer abun- 
dant instances of the mental depravity 
and wretched state of society in this 
republic, whose rulers have the un- 
blushing impudence to proclaim them- 
selves “as wise as the Greeks, and 
brave as those of Rome;” and every one 
who peruses these interesting pages 
will join Mr. Ueaufoy in his unre- 
served expressions of extreme disgust 
at the want of morality, integrity, and 
education, and of the filthy manners 
and customs of the people, and will 
subscribe to his conclusion, that the 
Mexicans are what the accursed Spa- 
niards have made them, and that 
Mexico shows no other signs of civi- 
lization than its vices. 

After exhibiting the slavish super- 
stition and idolatrous servility of the 
laity, and the cunning and treachery 
of the vile priesthood, Mr. Beaufoy 
indulges in the following reflections, 
which, notwithstanding our antiqua- 
rian zeal, most cordially find an echo 
in our bosoms. 

** Formerly, when contemplating the 
ruins of different abbeys, destroyed by Knox 
or other reformers, I was inclined to cen- 
sure the ruthless rage which had caused 
such devastation ; but since my residence in 
Mexico, where 1 have seen churches full of 
saintly images, each one more reverenced 
than the Almighty himself \ where women, 
and even men, prostrate themselves on the 
floor at the raising of the host, and make 
the sign of the cross with their tongues^ 
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amidst the dust dnd fUk; I would alto, if 
the act tended to destroy such gross super- 
stition, and to rescue poor suffering huma- 
nity from such horrible degradation, not 
leave one stone upon another.'* 

The people of Mexico are (jreat 
lovers ot campanile music, but it is 
not that harmonious assemblage of 
sweet sounds and tones which have 
delighted the extraordinary minds of 
many of our greatest scholars, mora- 
lists, and statesmen, but an eternal and 
infernal monotony. 

There are commonly seen in each 
steeple two bells, a Jaraer and smaller, 
which are turned over and over on a pivot, 
while men stationed there keep beating the 
outsides with heavy clubs, and boys, by 
means of cords, are pulling the clappers 
with furious violence. 1 can assure my 
readers that the sound is tremendous, and 
unlike any thing they ever heard or con pos- 
sibly imagine.'* 

This will apply to most readers, but 
those who, like ourselves, have “ a lo- 
cal habitation” in the royal city of 
Westminster, find no difficulty in ima- 
gining the horrid discord of such in- 
struments, since the Church dedicated 
to the most divine of the Evangelists 
repeatedly indulges us with the melo- 
dious clatterings of its two iron tongues. 

In concluding our notice of a work 
which has afforded us more informa- 
tion than almost any other volume 
*‘done” by travelling gentlemen, we 
sincerely and earnestly recommend it 
to the attention of ou|r readers as a 
faithful portraiture of the disgusting 
features of Mexican society. As a li- 
terary production it is respectable ; it 
boasts not of the elegance of a sdholar, 
but is written in an easy style, with all 
the freedom of a soldier and a gentle- 
man, and exhibits the severe cynical 
tone of the satirist. There ore some 
interesting embellishments both on 
copper and wood. 

73. Blue Stocking Hall. In three volumes. 

Colburn. 

THIS is a professed and eloquent 
defence, not of that odious exclusive- 
ness which women of very moderate 
attainments have rendered so justly 
unpopular ; but of mental improve- 
ment in females, which the ignorant 
of their awn sex,, and the * simple 
ones’ of ours, have agreed to sti^ia- 
tise by the epithet of has hlcuism. This 
defence is conducted by a very simple 
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process. A young man of fashion and 
of delicate health visits his relations in 
Iceland ; he carries with him all those 
notions and propensities conveyed by 
the epithet and a particular ha- 

tred of ladies of the blue slocking. — 
The gradual abatement of bis preju- 
dices before the influence of truth, and 
the conviction, by actual experience, 
that the highest cultivation of the fa- 
culties with which God has endowed 
woman, is perfectly compatible with 
every feminine grace, and with no di- 
minution of her usefulness, is very na- 
turally described. In spite of its very 
nnpromising title, the ‘ book is a good 
hook iis objects are laudable, its opi- 
nions sensible, and its style lively or 
forcible, as occasion may require. — 
The incidents are few, and in fact it 
has no pretensions to the character of 
a novel, for which it may have been 
mistaken. It contains, as we have ob- 
served, many sound reflections on the 
prevailing defects of female training, 
thrown together in the epistolary form. 
It is of a class somewhat resembling 
Coelebs. but displaying more know- 
ledge of the usage and practice of so- 
ciely,^i8 written in u more vivacious 
style, and belongs less to the efforts of 
party than that celebrated work. It 
mingles the descriptive and the didac- 
tic, and combines the seriousness of 
the essay with the playfulness of the 
familiar lelier. We recommend the 
volumes as at once entertaining and 
useful, and particularly adapted to the 
tone of prevailing opinions, and to the 
refluement of modern manners. 

74. BikhGems. .8y Me John Stewart, 
Curate of Sporle, Author of SernioTis on 
the Full and Final Rcstoratv>n of the Jews, 
the Resurrection, ^ c. 8fc. l^2mo, pp. 40 i. 
WE know no reason why religion 
should not be represented as an angel, 
in the manner of Guido, instead of u 

R edagogue, in the manner of Hogarth. 

leekness and gentleness may make 
friends, never enemies. In this man- 
ner the work before us is written. It 
is always pleasing, often beautiful, and 
evinces no inconsiderable talent. For 
instance, the author, speaking of Cain^ 
after thqpurder of Abel, says, 

<< The crime of Cain was not unmarked — 
.the watchful «ye of the Allseeing was upon 
,|dm. The -blood of Abel was noC unheard ; 
even from the thirsty ground which drank it 
up, its cry arose to the Lord God of Sabaoth. 
It V^as then that the awfid voice vf the 
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Avenger thundered through the firmament, 
and the solid earth bowed tiefore the fierce- 
ness of his indignation. * Where is Abel 
thy brother' ?” 

Far from huinbling himself in peni- 
tential sorrow to his Maker — far from 
imploring forbearance, or seeking the 
refuse of his mercy — Cain, in the tone 
and insolence of a resolute profligate, 
presumes to think by an audacious de- 
nial, and an insult, to screen his crime 
and deceive the All*vvise. 

I know not : am I iny brother’s keeper. 
Behold B worm of earth turn upon tlu‘ 
majesty of heaven ! Behold the guilt of 
arrrigancc venturing to bolster up the cun- 
ning of equivocation, and the shame of 
direct falsehood ! Behold the sin of ingra- 
titude superadded to murder ! Ah ! when 
innocence deserts us ; when a due sense of 
our dependance upon God is once obliterated, 
when the deformities of vice deface in us all 
similitude of that being in whose imago we 
were created — how rapidly is the pure re- 
semblance lost, the face hrun/ed, and the 
heart petrified. But can the foolish pride 
of man hope to elude omniscieuce, to wrestle 
with omnipotence ? Impious as is the 
thought, and im]>riiclica)))e as is the effort, 
soon was the fratricide lamentably unde- 
ceived. Cain is at once accused, convicted, 
sentenced, branded, hamslied.” P.42. 

Our Author also gives some valuable 
illustrations of difficult pans uf Scjip- 
ture. Every body knovv’s that cavils 
have been made about the incapacity 
of Noah's ark for containing a pair of 
all known animals. Our Author says, 
that it has been practically proved to 
be a complete and perfect model of 
naval archiicciiire ; for Peter Janson, u 
Dutch merchant, caused a ship to be 
built exactly corresponding in all its 
reduced proportions to the ark; and 
established its excellence for comiiio- 
dioubiiess.'indgood sailing. Thesiowagc 
room of the ark is computed to have 
been equal to forty-three thousand tons 
of lading, and the animals contained 
in it not to have exceeded the bulk of 
five hundred horses ; and 

If we calmly inquire into particulais, 
wc shall find, that after excluding those of 
equivocal breed, as insects ; of amphibious 
breed as fish, and water-fowl ; and of double 
breed as mules ; as well as all auinials, who 
although actually homogeneous, yet by 
changing their cllinato, change at the same 
time tlioir colour and size, and pass fur 
hetcrogencoiiB ; we shall not be able to 
muster nearly one hundred distinct species 
of beasts, nor any thing touching on two 
hundred of birds.’* Pp. 80 — 84, 
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76 . Skelton’s Ettgraved JUustraUoiiu of tko 
Antiquitm ^Oxfordshire. 

WE gave some account of this vo- 
lume during its progress, and~now that 
the assiduous and indefatigable author 
has brought it to a close, we feel it but 
due to him again to lead the attention 
of our readers to it. Those who col- 
lect aud encourage topographical works 
must be sensible that Mr. Skelton has 
performed a valuable service in prepar- 
ing the way for a History of Oxfordshire ; 
for all that graphic illustration could 
do is now before us, accompanied with 
as much letter-press as suits the gene- 
ral reader ; and, what we have often in 
vain called for, a most copious index. 
Those only whose reading leads them 
to make researches cun duly appreciate 
this auxiliary ; for the time and labour 
of wading through a book, in order to 
find a particular circumstance, are so 
appalling as often to amount to com- 
plete prohibition. 

Mr. Skelton is most liberal of his 
time and productions, for his plates are 
elaborate in the extreme, as well as 
plentiful, and we much question whe- 
ther any work exists in which so boun- 
tiful a supply is afforded for its price. 
Ttie engravings are of two kinds, large 
and vignettes; the former from the 
drawings of F. Mackenzie, and the 
latter from the pencil of the author. 
While the Brst class give us specimens 
of ecclesiastic, castellated, and domes- 
tic architecture, monumental effigies, 
&c. the latter add to these subjects de- 
tails that are highly curious and in- 
structive. Thus on a sculptured font 
wc have the origin of the .water- bouget 
in heraldry; on part of a tomb, a proof 
that graduated pine^ends to buildings 
were known in this country as early as 
the reign of Edward II. ; and various 
other remains conveying equally inte- 
resting information. 

From Mr. Skelton’s preface we learn 
th^t he was to have been assisted in his 
letter-press by a gentleman very com- 
petent; but though the promise does 
not appear to have been in the slightest 
degree fulfilled, the public have not 
suffered by the author occasionally lay- 
ing down his graver to take up his pen. 
lie had proved his enterprising' and 
persevering disposition in his prepara- 
tory work, the ‘^Oxonia Antiqua Re- 
staurata,” and we are therefore not at 
all surprised at finding so much origi- 
nal detail ; for, besides arranging tlie 
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contributions of friendi, and what was 
to be found in' Plot’s and the rest of the 
printed works, he has availed hrmse^ of 
Anthony k Wood's and other MSS'. 
strict justice, hovvever, this publicallofi 
ought to be viewed, as its title imports^ 
as a collection of engraved illustrations, 
and 80 considering it, lye feel fully jus* 
tiffed in recommending it to a far 
greater class than would be comprised 
within the limits of topographical col- 
lectors. The book is fit for a drawing- 
room table, for it is one of those works 
which prove how fascinating antiqua- 
rian pursuits maybe rendered by clever 
artists. In our former notice we par- 
ticularized some of the engravings; 
they are now too numerous for us to 
resume this mode ; we shall therefore 
conclude i^ith the hope that Cam- 
bridgeshire will find a Skelton, who 
may illustrate its antiqiiities and archi- 
tecture with the same fidelity, skill, and 
determined perseverance, as have been 
thus bestowed on its sister County. 

- — 

76. The Vitruvius Britannieus. By P. F. 

Robinson, Architect, F, S» A. No» L 

JVobum Abbey. London, Carpenter and 

Smis. 

THIS splendid work has for its ob- 
ject the preservation ^of the architectu- 
ral features of this country, by means 
of accurate embellishments, accompa- 
nying letter-press of historical interest; 
and to record the number of works of 
art — executed cither on the canvas or 
the marble, which are duly cared for 
and esliinaied by the possessors of the 
lordly mansions in which they arc 
placed. The object is not new, but 
its importance at the present period — 
when England is gradually rising to 
such a state of refinement, that ere 
Jong 4 ier sons of science, of literature, 
and of art, may perhaps give laws to 
the whole civilized w'orld, and be the 
arbiters of taste — its importance must 
indeed be great — its advantages must 
be numerous and highly beneficial, 
and the encouragement which it af- 
fords to men of talents must be grati- 
fying to all who desire to see merit 
appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
Tlie-plates in this number, the Brst of 
a series of forty, — any one of which 
being complete in itself may, however, 
be purchased as an independent work 
— are illustrative of the magiiiffcenl 
seat of the Duke of Bedfor^ ai Wo- 
burn Ablicy, and are judiciously illus- 
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trated bjf a very. interesting history of 
the ancient abbey, and th^ succession 
df the family of us present proprietor. 
But this is not all that is required : — 
indeed, in our opinipn, it is the least 
material part of it. What we, desire, 
and the ansence of which we have so 
often been compelled to deplore, and 
which wC' shall never cease to com* 
plain of whilst the cause exists, are 
good architectonic descriptions of the 
edidces intended to be commemorated. 
Were this the case too, it would be 
more worthy of the name of a Vitru- 
vius^ but without it, the work, al- 
though at present in value far beyond 
the price set upon it, is not deserving 
of one twentieth part of that estima- 
tion which it would acquire, were 
this most striking and useful feature 
introduced. If our opinions are per- 
mitted to ha\^ any influence on the 
future progress of the work, we would 
earnestly recommend Mr. Robinson to 
comply with this request in his suc- 
ceeding numbers — for he is highly 
qualified for the task both as an archi- 
tect and as an author, — and we will 
venture to predict a more flattering 
reception of it than it has even yet 
received. 

Of the engravings in this primary 
number we would wish to say a few 
words. They are eight in number, 
and are executed in me line manner. 
They embrace a magnificent view of 
the abbey from the grounds, softly and 
most sweetly engraved by Radclyfle, 
from a drawing by J. D. Harding. 
We have not for a long while seen a 
view which has given us more plea- 
sure and satisfaction, or which could 
more successfully exhibit the judicious 
choice of the artist in the selection of 
his point of view, and give room Tor a 
reater display of the innumerable 
eauties of the arts of the painter and 
the engraver. The other plates, be- 
sides two plans, pourtray the elevation 
of the west front, exterior and iute* 
rior of the sculpture gallery, where we 
observe many fine antiques, and also 
specimens of our own times, which 
yield not the palm to their more reve- 
rend associates ; the library, a beauti- 
ful toom rich in delicate ornament, 
and mbst elaborately fitted up ; and 
the portrait gallery, boasting a fine 
collection of Vandyke’s delicate heads. 
Besides these, we see an engraved de- 
4icaAioa to his Grace of vefy chaste 
design j and two vignettes representing 


the Bedford Vase, and an heraldic 
group, designed by that clever herald 
painter Mr. Thomas Willement. 

77. Military Reflections on Turkey. By 
Baron Von Vnleotini, Mcgor-General tn 
the Prussian Service, Extracted and 
tratisialed from the Generals Treatise on 
the Art of PPar, By a Military Officer, 
8vo. pp, 102. Rivingtons. 

THIS little work is extracted from 
the more elaborate treatise of the Ba- 
ron Von Valentini ; and though more 
particularly addressed to military men, 
IS of general interest at the present mo- 
ment, when the eyes of Europe are 
directed to the policy of the Sublime 
Porte, whose dominions it requires 
but little foresight to assert, are des- 
tined to be the scene either of war, or 
of partition, at no distant period. It is 
somewhat singular that, engaged as 
the Turks have constantly been in 
wars with the different Christian 
powers, they have preserved their own 
system of tactics. The cavalry have 
been found particularly formidable. 
Being on horseback is a national habit. 
When proceeding from place to place, 
the Turkish guides ascend and descend 
the mountains at gallop. Hence not 
being accustomed to order, they can 
act separately or together without con- 
fusion. 

Russia is the most formidable enemy of 
the Turks, not only from her actual supe- 
riority, but from the opinion generally en- 
tertained among that peoj>le. In conformity 
with an ancient prophecy, the Turks consi- 
der it as doomed, by their immutable des- 
tiny, that they will be driven out of Europe 
by a neighbouring people, wliom they be- 
lieve to be the Russians, and whose Sove- 
reign will enter their capital in triumph. 
The idea of returning, at some future pe- 
riod, to Asia, whence tlicy came, is tolera- 
bly familiar to the most enlightened among 
them; and they even appear to consider 
their establishment in Europe as nothing 
more than an encampment. We may, 
therefore, easily conceive that they do not 
enter the field against Russia with that joy- 
ful ardour which is inspired by a presenti- 
ment of victory.'* 

The perfection of the Spahl in the 
use of the sabre, is curious : 

*^The superiority of the Turks in the 
use of the sabre is founded partly on the 
quality of the weapon itself, and partly on 
their wliat may be termed national dexterity 
in handling it. The Turkish sabre, which 
is wrought out of fine iron-wire, in the 
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hand of one of our powerful Ubouren^ 
would perhaps break to pieces like glass at 
the first blow. The Tura, on the contraryt 
who gives rather a cut than a blow, makes it 
penetrate through helmet, cuirass, 8tc, and 
separate in a moment the head or the limbs 
from the body. Hence we seldom hear of 
slight wounds in an action of cavalry with 
Turks. It is a well-known fact in the Rus- 
sian army, that a colonel, who was in front 
of his regiment, seeing the Spahis make an 
unexpected attack upon him, drew his sa- 
bre, and was going to command his men to 
do the same, when, at the first word draw, 
his head was severed from his body. The 
highly-tempered Turkish sabres will fetch a 
price of from ten to a hundred ducats even 
when they are not of fine metal. But, as 
Scandcrbeg said, such a sabre only produces 
its effect when in the hand of him who 
knows how to use it. It is related that* at 
the storming of Ismael, a brave foreigner 
who served as a volunteer in the Russian 
army, and who was most actively engaged 
in the m^lde, broke in pieces several Turkish 
sabres, and constantly armed himself with a 
fresh one taken from the Turks who were 
slain. The substance from which these va- 
luable sabres are wrought, is called taban, 
and they are proved to be genuine, when 
they admit of being written upon with a 
ducat or any other piece of fine gold.’* 

It is impossible, within the limits we 
cat! afford for a work of this descrip- 
tion, to explain the plans of the Baron 
Valentini for the invasion and con- 
quest of Turkey. He proposes to drive 
the Turks back into Asia, and lays 
down a scheme of operations by which 
he arrives very satisfactorily (to him- 
self) at the desirable coiiEummation. 
His conclusion we think extremely 
problematical. 

The work appears to be very ably 
translated, and is well worthy the pe- 
rusal of the military and general reader 
at the present crisis; for, as the trans- 
lator observes, the same views neces- 
sarily indicate both the strong and the 
weak points of the Turks, and conse- 
quently enable us in some degree to 
ascertain the measures which it might 
become necessary to adopt, should a 
well-concerted policy of western Eu- 
rope require that the Sublime Porte be 
upheld and maintained as a barrier 
against any further extension towards 
the South, of the already overgrown 
Russian empire. 

78. Letters from Greece, with Remarks on 

the Treaty of IrUerventixm* By Edward 

Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. Ilbery. 


MR.BLAQUIEREjs the iteuDcheat 
and most devoted Philo-Hellene t|iat 
ever clung to that fluctu|tipg capf^ 
Through good report and evil report Ke 
is ever found the first to praise, end 
the foremost to defend. He is an elo^ 
qiienl champion and a steady friend. 
His feelings are warm and hearty in 
behalf of a persecuted nation, and he 
endeavours to infect his readers with 
his own benevolent and sanguine tem- 
per. United to his ardour he exhibits 
the greatest good sense; and his mode- 
ration, where the facts are question- 
able, entitles him to a candid, and be- 
speaks for him a favourable attention. 

The object of Mr. Blaquiere’s return 
to this country seems to nave been for 
the purpose of attempting some fur- 
ther financial operations in favour of 
the Greeks. This may serve we think 
as a specimen of his indomitable at- 
tachment to the cause ; and as a proof 
how far he had mistaken the feelings 
of the British public in the affairs of 
Greece, he was speedily dooitied to la- 
ment over that apathy which no ef- 
forts could stimulate ; and the sinews 
of war were not afforded through the 
medium of the Greek bondholders.— 
But the Treaty of Intervention seems 
to have done that for Greece of which 
she could have had little hope. The 
standard of the Prophet has been soiled 
at Navarin, and the Crescent has suc- 
cumbed to the Cross. What may he 
the Issue of that ' uni award event,* we 
dare not predict, lest before our au- 
gury shall have been committed to the 
press, the fact shall laugh us to scorn. 
Such indeed has been me fate of Mr. 
Blaquiere. He has been speculating 
through many of what may be 
the result of the Tripartite Treaty. Sir 
Edward Codrington in the mean time 
gives his pructicannterpretation of its 
various enactments, and obliges Mr. 
Blaquiere to explain in a Postscript. 

After the Introduction, we have the 
Letters from Greece. Many of them 
were published in the Morning He- 
rald, and contain some very vivid end 
affectiivg pictures of the heroic devoted- 
riess of this interesting people. Many 
of these statements are of themselves 
sufRcient to demonstrate that the in- 
terference of the European powers was 
not less an indispensable duty than an 
impulse of humanity ; it was an inter- 
ference as just as it was necessary. 

<< Among the strange mutations (seyi Mr. 
B.) to which this sanguiiwry and heart- 
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rending conteit hai given rife, how often 
have f leen women, who were known to 
have inhabited paTaces and enjoyed every 
luxury before the Revolution, either wash- 
ing at a brook, drawing water, or working 
at the hand mill, which generally forms an 
article of cottage furniture in Greece *; and 
sot unfrequently, as very recently near Na- 
poli di Romania, bearing a heavy faggot, 
which had been hewn down with their own 
hands ! The interest excited by such scenes 
have not been diminished by the fact of 
many of these victims of calamity being still 
clothed in the furred and embroidered robe, 
though fisded and tom, which added to their 
grace and beauty in the hour of prosperity ! 

With respect to the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the Greek people, ever since the 
isommencement of the struggle, if not au- 
thenticated by numberless facts and incoii- 
testible witnesses, they might well be doubt- 
ed by contemporaries, and altogether discre- 
dited by posterity. Will it be thought cre- 
dible in future times, that at least one half 
of the Greek population of the Morea and 
Romelia, were driven from their homes, and 
condemned to wander about, living in the 
open air, or in cave?, and frequently re- 
duced to seek existence by picking up the 
herbs of the field for a period of six years ? 
That irregular and undisciplined bands of 
armed men, for the most part without slioer 
or great coats, and often without bread for 
whole weeks, could have been kept together 
during the rigours of winter ? That such 
liBs been the ftte of a great portion of the 
Greek women and children, and of nearly all 
the armed population, I call upon the de- 
tractors of this unfortunate people and their 
cause to controvert 1" 

Another part of Mr. 6laquiere*s vo- 
lume contains a reply to Mr. Green's 
‘ Sketches of the War in Greece.* Mr. 
Green' was British Consul for the Mo- 
rea, and appears to be the very anti- 
podes of Mr. Blaouiere in his feelings 
for the Greeks. He asserts, ' that the 
Greeks of the present day are little ad- 
vanced in intellect' or moral feeling 
beyond their barbarian oppressors.’ 
We submit that this is not the ques- 
tion at issue. There is a point in op- 
pression by which even the intellect 
as well as the moral feeling of the op- 
pressed is degraded ; and this degrada- 
tion is the natural consequence of bad 
government, and affords a strong argu- 
ment for eympathy and redress. We 
think that too much stress has been 
laid by one party on ‘classical associa- 


^ ** This mill, which is alluded to in the 

,Old Testament, is peculiar to the coasts of 
Itobary as well as Greece/' 


tions,’ and a too contemptuous disre- 
gard of such recollections has been felt 
or affected by another. That some- 
thing of this sympathy is not only ve- 
nial in itself, but is a debt due to the 
descendants of those who have done so 
much for posterity, we think must be 
conceded •, but to speak of the modern 
Greeks as worthy descendants of those 
who in arts and arms can never be sur- 
passed, is puerile, and has a direct ten- 
dency to effect mischief. 

Appended is a narrative of the expe- 
dition of Col. Gordon for the occupa- 
tion of the heights of Phaleruin in 
January 1827, which contains some 
highly interesting matter. The work 
concludes with various documents of 
historical importance, and altogether 
may be recommended as a volume of 
great weight in the affairs of Greece. 
Of the sincerity of the writer there can 
be no question, and had uli the pre- 
tended friends of this unhappy coun- 
try possessed the single-hearted inte- 
grity and disinterested attachment of 
Mr. Blaquiere, he might have been 
spared the lament that a cause un- 
equalled in its own justice, and the 
interesting associations which surround 
it, should have been more grossly 
abused and mismanaged than any 
other for which a people ever rose in 
arms. 

■ 

79. Observations on the Bill now before Par- 
liament, for regulating the Marriages of 
Dissenters who deny the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. By the Rev. Phil. Le Geyt, Fi- 
car of Marden, Kent. Sw. pp. 72. 

IN granting the privilege of mar- 
riage to Quakers and Jews, the IjCgis- 
lature simply permits i but the Unita- 
rians, taking for a precedent “ An Act 
passed during the grand Rebellion,^* 
(see our author, page 72,) dictate a 
Ritual for incorporation with the Act, 
which Ritual is so craftily concocted, 
as to criminate the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

Whether the Devil chooses to show 
his cloven foot openly, or covers it 
with a silk stocking and neat shoe, he 
is still the Devil ; and of the con- 
science of a Unitarian we have pre- 
cisely the same opinions, because we 
solemnly believe that their doctrines 
are most productive of irreligious feel- 
ings ; of weakening principle by so- 
phisms, and strewing the bed of death 
with thorns. In respect to the point 
before us, we think with our worthy 
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and judicious author, that the mea- 
sure is Antichristian, and that 

« No measure is more likely to lead the 
public feeling to sit loosely to the impres- 
sion of the sanctity of the marriage state, 
so pointedly alluded to in Scripture, and so 
forcibly and beautifully inculcated in the 
office of our Liturgy, than the e&taJblishing 
hy law a farm far the marriage ceremo7iy, 
such as that proposed by this Bill." P. 39. 

In the case of Quakers, the law 
simply allows them to marry them- 
selves, and that is enough but these 
arrogant persons 

<< Propose a law to be made for them- 
selves, totally inconsistent with the policy 
of the law in force for others ; and if they 
carry their point, and their application be 
granted, they will obtain such an opportu- 
nity of giving weight and importance to 
their own tenets, and of attacking those of 
the National Church, as was never before 

afforded By requiring the Legislature 

to alter the law of marriage in detail, it gives 
nn authority for cavilling at the Liturgy of 
the Church ; and impugning one of its most 
venerable rites, it levels a deadly wound 
against the religious and moral feelings of 
the country. In the Bill, all higher motives, 
all holy allusions, are entirely omitted. In 
the proceedings directed by the Bill, all that 
is important in the welfare of the marriage 
state is overlooked. There is no reciprocal 
vow of chastity ; nothing to enforce or im- 
press upon the minds of the parties the 
great duties of their state, either as roan 
and wife, or as parents ; nothing to purify 
the loose desire, or to check the workings 
of the profligate mind. What a door is thus 
opened for the breach of the marriage tie, 
what an ene.'.uragement to the wicked and 
the licentious to avail themselves of this 
absence of all religious restraint." P. 44. 

But marriage, they say, is only a civil 
contract. Pooh ! Every thing must 
be a civil contract where there are 
temporal matters interchangeably con- 
cerned. Blit any ordinance solemnly 
recognised in Scripture is no longer a 
mere civil contract. It is a spiritual 
duty at least, and God is presumed to 
be its founder, from the words of 
Christ, “What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asun- 
der.” But the fact is, it is, both a civil 
contract and a religious rite. So says 
Blackstone. 



80. PopuUu' Lectures on the Steam Engine^ 
of which its Construction and Operation 
are familiarly explained ; with an Histo^ 
rical Sketch rf its Invmtion and progres- 
sive Improvement, By the Rev, Dionysius 


on the Steam Engine. 

Lardner, LL,D. Prqfessor if Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in the University 

of London, F,R,S,E, M.R,LA, tfc, 

Illustrated with Engravings, 1 %mo, 1 64 . 

THIS engine is an amphibious ani- 
mal, of .human creation, .and of which 
steam is the breath that bestows the 
life ; and to add to the honour of man 
in this creation, it appears to be the 
Sir Isaac Newton of Machinery. In 
truth, though we have no opinion that 
steam-engines will carry us to Heaven, 
we hope that eventually they will carry 
us any where upon earth; and that 
they may, as mecfical men say of the 
stomach, do every thing but think, and 
have passions ; and this defect is pro- 
bably a great blessing, for we shall be 
sure that# they will not neelect their 
work to get drunk or sludy factious 
newspapers, and harass their betters 
with the “march of intellect,” though 
it be one-legged intellect, that cannot 
march at all. 

Though the steam-engine is at pre- 
sent not arrived at its full growth, yet 
it is a Hercules in the cradle, who {^by 
the aid of the admirable Watt) has 
strangled the serpents. One absurdity, 
however, ought to be removed, viz. 
the denomination by so many horse 
power. We have seen a steam-boat of 
twehe horse power, working against a 
rapid stream passed by^a barge towed 
by only two horses. Dr. Lardner (p. 
1()3) notices the error of the phrase, 
and shows that it was adopted from ex- 
periments with dead- weights, as if 
these could precisely represent muscu- 
lar living power. 

Of Mr. Perkins’s experiments, Dr. 
Lardner (who does not touch upon 
steam carriages) says, 

** The practical difficulty v^hich seems to 
attend the use of steam in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Penkins, is the maintaining of 
the power, by keeping a sufficient quantity 
of water at tho unusually high temperature 
which is requisite for bis purpitses. Of the 
actual existence or possibility of obtaining 
the power there can be no doubt ; but un- 
less that power can be sustained, it will avail 
but little, considered os a mechanical agent." 
P. 154. 

All that can be done by scienlifle 
and most satisfactory elucidation of 
the steam-engine has been done by 
Dr. Lardner, in a veiy beautiful phi- 
losophical manner. The plates are 
excellent ; but after all, it cun only l>e 
understood by working models, or the 
engines themselves ; for the manufac- 
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tore of them has become a trade, and 
what are trades boi sciences reduced 
to practice? 


81. A Charge delivered to the Clergy rf the 
Archdeaeofvry ({^Richmond, in the 2>to- 
cese of Chester. By John Hetdlam, 
M,A, Archdeacon qf Richmond. 8vo. 
pp.31. 

NATIONAL pre-eminence entirely 
depends upon superiority of knowledj^c, 
and the miserable sectarianism which 
is daily and hourly propagated in de- 
preciation of it, is a public injury of 
the deepest kind. It has made the 
Welch an unintellectual people, and 
retrograded the civilization of Wales 
one whole century ; and if it were true 
that ^Meaming is not necessary in a 
clergyman,’* it cannot certainly be ne- 
cessary in a kayman, indeed in any 
body; and therefore education may 
as well be entirely given up, and the 
extinction of civilization follow of 
course. The worthy Archdeacon well 
knowing that this silly notion is only 
propagated that the public may not 
hold the superior learning of the Es- 
tablished Church in any estimation, 
speaks thus of learning in the Clergy : 

** If it be true that knowledge has greatly 
increased, and is daily increasing, let it not 
be said the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light; let it be our 
ambition to maintain the reputation for su- 
periority in learning, which has ever dis- 
tinguished the Clergy as a body. I speak 
not at present of that learning which is, 
above all others, a deep knowledge of the 
word of God, and an intimate acquaintance 
with spiritual truth ; but in all preparatory 
learning necessary for our holy studies, in 
the general cultivation of the powers of the 
mind, and in intellectual pursuits, let us la- 
bour to preserve that eminence which is ne- 
cessary to secure the respect of our hearers, 
and wliich may enable us teach with ef- 
fect the hallowed truths of the Gospel.’* 

Again, 

** The reputation of knowledge is certain- 
ly a most desiderkble foundation of respecta- 
bility of character. The exclusive educa- 
tion of the Clergy in early times conduced 
as much as their holy orders to give them 
that powerfiil influence over the public mind, 
whicuvtimy anciently possessed. If we would 
nti^o mat influence which is necessary to 
givfl^.^nfect to our spiritual functions, we 
mi^ endeavour to retain the some relative 
iq|fi)riority of intellectual power.” P. IS. 

The judicious writer then proceeds 
to Mcpimnend the national education^ 


the two societies, flee, and treats the 
whole with excellent sense. 


62. One Hundred Fables, origmal and se- . 

leoted. By James Northcote, R.A. Em- 

lelUshed with 280 Engravings on Wood. 

Lawford. 

Mr. N9RTHCOTE will forgive us 
if, in noticing his very beautiful vo- 
lume, our first attention is directed 10 
the embellishments by which it is en- 
riched ; and we have the less reason 
for an apology on this occasion, as the 
original invention and design of the 
prints at ihe head of each fable are his 
own. These are engraved on wood in 
a style of elegance and grace superior 
to any thing we ever saw, or that 
we deemed practicable in this branch 
of art. The expression in many of 
the animals introduced is wonderful, 
and the various passions by which 
they are supposed to be influenced are 
completely depicted in all their excita- 
tion. Some of the vignettes and tail- 
pieces are perfect gems, and contain irt 
themselves very apposite morals to the 
fables to which they arc appended. 

Of the literary part of the volume 
we have but little to say in praise, 
and we have nothing to say in the 
way of blame. 7'here is but little 
originality in the construction of the 
fables, and the moral is too frequently 
on the surface ; but the end purposed 
is always virtuous, although the apo- 
thegm may be self-evident or trite; 
perhaps the prevailing defect is the ab- 
sence of invention. But we have no 
disposition to grumble, if wc do* not 
recognise in Mr. Northcote the shrewd- 
ness of iEsop, or the playfulness of 
Gay. We have enough to show us 
that lie has a sound perception of what 
is upright in conduct, and virtuous in 
morals, and no man can read half a 
dozen of these fhbles without the con- 
viction of the good intentions of the 
author. 

The volume is dedicated to the King, 
and whether in reference to the beauty 
of its pictorial embellishments, or for 
the justness of its moral precepts, is 
not unworthy such illustrious patron- 
age. 


83. Mr, Grimaldi’s Origvnes Geneabogicoi, 
{Concluded from p, 242.) 

THE dreadful situation of the sub- 
ject, under our Norman Sovcieigus, 
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may be shown by the Oblato Rolls, 
yvhere it plainly appears that there was 
no chance of right or justice, or even 
exemption from tyranny, except by 
bribery. These rolls extend from Ist 
Job. (1200) to 25 Ed. HI.— (1351), 
and contain accounts of the offerings 
and free gifts to the King from every 

real man of the period, who wished 

is protection or favour} amongst 
whicn will be seen gifts 

** For having a barony, for having places, 
tome great man's youngest daughter in mar- 
riage, his eldest daughter, any one of his 
daughters, for having a manor to farm, a 
city to farm, for leave to stay at home in- 
stead of going abroad with the King, not to 
be asked to marry, that the sheriff and jury 
may inquire of a heirship, and which heir- 
ship is therein set out, for leave to make up 
a quarrel, for a writ of summons against an 
adversary, that an adversary may not com- 
pel the donor to plead to his action, gifts 
for heirships, for wardships, for reliefs, for 
scutage, for licence to transfer estates, for 
a jury's inquisition to inquire of particular 
facts, to marry a widow, to have a trial, 
that debts may not be paid, for having ac- 
quittance of accounts with the King, for 
grants of property, for confirmation of for- 
mer grants, for having seisin of lands, for 
having judgment in the King's court, and 
for having the custody of the King's vine- 
yard.” P. 123. 

Thus it is evident, that all the 
King’s subjects were by him consi- 
dered as chattels, or domestic animals. 
Except in the mere acts of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, they had no 
fKiwers of uncontrolled action, and the 
tyranny extended even to the probabi- 
lity of destroying happiness for life. 

Mr. Grimaldi quotes from these 
Rolls the two following specimens : 

** Godfrey dc Loveine gives to the King 
iiij c. marks for having the land and wife of 
Ralph de Cornhill, if she cannot alledge a 
reason why she ought not to take him.” 

The widow, however, had an ob- 
jection no doubt, which this importu- 
nate suitor does not seem to have 
thought could be founded upon reason. 
And he thought only as thousands still 
think. A young heiress was asked by 
her astonished friends why she refused 
the offer of a handsome man, with a 

f ood character, and an ample fortune, 
ler answer was, ** because I did not 
like him well enough for a husband.’* 
To avoid the imprudence of early at- 
tachments and love-matches, our an- 
cestors contracted children even at 


seven years of age, and bronghl them 
into cohabitation when they were only 
fourteen. But the King's widows^ as 
the widows of tenants in capite were 
called, lest they should marry the 
King’s enemies, or persons incomp^ 
tent to perform the feudal services ap- 
purtenant to the estate, could not 
marry without the ^oyal licence. In 
the present case, the lady of Ralph de 
Cornhill had her objections, for she, to 
counteract Godfrey’s bribe, 

** Gave to the King CC. marks and three 
palfreys, and two*' sparrow hawks, that she 
might not marry Godfrey de Loveine, but 
that person whom she liked, and have her 
lands.^* P. 125. 

The hqrrid consequence of these 
forced matches seem to us broadly 
hinted in the following incident re- 
garding one of the Barons Dunham 
Massey, related in Ormerod's Cheshire 
(i. 3Q9). Sir Hamon Massey married 
hrst Isabel, dau. of Humfrey de Beau- 
champ, and on the marriage day at 
night, before consummation, she died, 
an event which at least infers a broken 
heart. He then married Alice, her 
sister, and from her, after the birth of 
,a son, he was divorced. Both these 
marriages were probably compulsory. 

We shall now touch upon the lu- 
cmisitions post mortem, called also the 
Escheats, but very wrongly, for the 
latter are, properly speaking, the es- 
cheator's accounts of lands and pro- 
perty escheated to the Crown from va- 
rious causes, and the profits of the 
same} wherefore, says Mr. G. p. 181, 

** It is hardly necessary to state that, 
though bearing a name often given to inqui- 
sitions post mortem, they are of a differeut 
nature, and have different contents.” 

The colloouial term of our ancient 
lawyers for the irfquisitions p. mortem, 
was the “office found.” That they 
are the best documents known for as- 
certaining the descents of estates and 
families, is admitted j but still we know 
that they were often packed, and meana 
taken by compulsion or otherwise, to 
influence the jurors to make returns 
favourable to the views of particular 
persons. (See Fosbroke’s Berkeley, 
123.) Sometimes leases were put into 
the offices to prevent dispute (Fos- 
broke’s Berkeley, 176) ; at others, to 
avoid the ex pence of these records, the 
heir tendiffed for acceptance a schedule 
of the manors and lands, anti their an- 
nual value (id. 179); and this may 
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be one reason why a perfect consecu- 
tive series of these records concerning 
the same family is rarely* if ever* to be 
found* althoogn* notwithstanding gaps 
^r nearly a century* we find the same 
estates in the family. That these re- 
cords* however valuable* cannot be in- 
sured as evidence* we know from our 
own experience* where we have found 
a grandmother returned as mother* and 
misnomers and other variations. Mr. 
Grimaldi adduces these striking in- 
stances of similar imperfections : 

•‘In the Banbury Peerage case, by an 
inquisition taken at Burford in 1632, it was 
found that the Earl died without heirs male 
of his body, and by another inquisition taken 
seven years afterwords at Abingdon, it was 
found that Edward, then Earl 6f Banbury, 
was. his son and heir, and that he left ano- 
ther ‘son named Nicholas. 

“In the De L'lsle Peerage, the peti- 
tioner's counsel having (in rejily to a ques- 
tion of whether a person left descendants) 
stated that in - the inquisition on the death 
of the Earl of Warwick, the negative of the 
fiict appeared, he was informed that inquisi^ 
lions ware far from being decisive, for that 
in the clum of the Earl (Boron) Powis, two 
inquisitions were produced, expressly con- 
tr^ictiiig each other ; and that it would be 
material he should produce other evidence." 
P.150. 

Any idea of determining the nets of 
our ancestors by pure reason, is a great 
mistake; and this truth ought to be a 
warning to archxologizing essay-smiths 
who manufacture modern keys to an- 
cient locks* and claim great credit for 
talent superior to us antiquaries, whose 
powers tney proudly say are too feeble 
for such Icarian flights. What would 
such persons say to dower being grant- 
ed for a marriage which never took 
place. They would deny the fact* but 
nevertheless* 

“ The marriage between Alphonso, King 
of Arragon, and Eleanor, daughter of Edw. 
I. took place by proxy, and was never con- 
Bummated in consequence of the death of 
Alphonso ; the lady, however, claimed her 
dower, and the order for it is also on the 
Gascony Rolls." P. 166. 

The existence of ancient hereditary 
surnames among the poor* retrogrades 
to periods far more ancient than the 
lime usually supposed* that of Edw. 1 1. 
The variation of filial from paternal 
names seems tp us rather to imply an 
exception than a general rule* espe- 
cially where the surname is local. In 
great families we may trace hereditary 


surnames to the Conquest, sometimes 
(as Ashbiurnham) to the Anglo-Saxon 
aera; and in low life we find (p. 169 ) 
that the descendants of Purkis, the 
man who carried William Rufus’s 
body out of the New Forest, after he 
was slain, still reside in the New Fo- 
rest* and are still called Purkis. 

It would be impossible for us to 
give an analysis of all the useful in- 
formation contained in this work, be- 
cause in making (he attempt* it would 
be necessary to transcribe the whole. 
To every genealogist, and to every per- 
son engaged occasionally in making a 
pedigree, the information is as indis- 
pensable, as knowledge of the road by 
which he is to go is to a traveller. If 
he does not attend to it, he may waste 
his time and his money, and be ha- 
rassed with disappointment upon dis- 
appointment. Because in a commer- 
cial country wealth is often acquired 
by a novus homo, it is natural for him 
and his descendants to have no desire 
to investigate his ancestry, and yet 
should, from failure of heirs forward, 
the inheritance to the property retro- 
grade, how essential is such know- 
ledge to prevent injustice. The recent 
instance of the Chancery suit concern- 
ing the estates of the Tracy family at 
Sundiwell Park near Chelicuham, is €*1 
striking example. Wc have heard 
that one gentleman, ashamed of his 
poor relatives, and knowing that he 
could have no issue, sent to the clergy- 
man, and begged him to transmit to 
him by bearer the parish registers. 
The clergyman, unsuspicious of any 
design, sent them, and the gentleman 
cut out the entries of all his poor rela- 
tives; and in p. 300, Mr. Grimaldi 
informs us, that upon the claim of 
Charlotte Gertrude M’Carthy, in 18C5, 
to the Stafl'ord peerage, suspicions hav- 
ing arisen as to entries in the parochial 
register, the duplicates were called for, 
from the Bisliop s registry, and the for- 
gery in the originals thus discovered. 

A poor man of unquestionable fa- 
mily pretensions once called upon us, 
to complain of injustice, in not being 
permitted by a clergyman to consult 
the parish register, to make out his 
claim to an estate. Had that claim 
been substantial, such an unwarrant- 
able prohibition should soon have been 
removed. All these acts of fraud and 
injustice grow out of neglect or con- 
tempt of genealogy* merely of family 
Bibles with sufficient blanh leaves to 
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enter the name of all relatives, and re- 
gister the places of their baptisms^ 
marriages, and burials. Mr. Gfimaldr, 
however, informs us, that there is 
now no record of the families of the 
English nobles but in the fleeting peci'- 
ages and publications of the day.*’ (p. 
26Q.) Tne misery which may. ensue 
to rightful heirs from such neglect is 
obvious; and how often are people 
who Inherit estates, unable to make 
out a good title, because they know 
not where their ancestors were bap- 
tized, married, or burled. A man is 
not bound to publish or to expose his 
or his relatives’ family Bibles, and the 
neglect is inexcusable. In some de- 
gree it is a duty which every man owes 
to his children to have a family pedi- 
gree, for a poor relative may make a 
fortune, and the right heir be ousted, 
because no claim can be established. 
We have gone thus far, because an 
absurd notion prevails that it is osten- 
tatious for a man to have a pedigree, 
who has no ancestral pretensions ; 
whereas pedigrees are in fact as much 
family documents as title deeds. We 
hope that Mr. Grimaldi’s book, and 
these humble suggestions, will bring 
Genealogy, as a study of real utility, 
into more repute. 


84. A Qoncise Account o/Tunbridge School 
in Kent, and of its Foundt^r, Governors^ 
and/ Masters; to which is subjoined the 
Scheme for its future Establishnienl, 
framed upon the recent Order of the Court 
of Chancery. 8w. pp. 76, 

THIS account enters into a history 
of the foundation, and the eminent 
men connected with it as masters or 
pupils, among whom are the cele- 
brated Vicesimus Knox, and Daniel 
Clarke, the great traveller. The ac- 
count given of the former is this: 

<< He was educated privately by his lather 
(master of the school), until the age of 
fourteen, when he was placed in a high 
class at Merchant -taylors* School, under 
Mr. Townley. At the age of nineteen he 
was elected to a Fellowship at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Uis exercises at the Uni- 
versity were selected for the parity of their 
Latinity. He was selected to speak in the 
theatre at the Bneoenia, when Lord North 
was installed as Chancellor. He was an 
admirable speaker, and on that occasion de- 
livered a copy of Latin verses of his own 
composition. He remained at Oxford till 
after he had taken his Master's degree, when 
Gxkt. Mao. Aprils 1 638. 

7 


upon his father’s resignation he was ap- 
pointed to Tunbridge l^booK.. Ho preildid 
there till 1812, when ho retired to Lon- 
don. In the autumn of 1881 (while on a 
visit to Ills son. Dr. Thos. Knox, the pre- 
sent master,^ ho was seized with an inflam- 
mation of the intestines, which, after two 
days of severe sufiFerings, terminated his life 
in the 6*dth year of his age.” 

We have no faith in that quackery 
which professes to make scholars in as 
short a time as pudding, and therefore 
we observe that the plan pursued in 
the School is that of Eton, — according 
to our prejudices, the best. 

85. The Omnipresence of the Deity ^ a Poem» 

By Robert Montgomery. Second Edition, 

Samuel Maunder. 

OUR favourable notice of this beau- 
tiful performance has been anticipated 
by public approbation, and by ^ the 
strength of its own great merit it has 
ranked itself among the permanent Li- 
terature of the nation, in whose lan- 
guage it will be immortal. All that 
remains for us is, in the 6rst place, to 
congratulate our readers on that aspect 
of the times, when a poem writrhn 
avowedly on a religious subject bus 
been bailed with a welcome little short 
of enthusiastic, and to offer our brief 
eulogy of this classical production. 
The omnipresence of the Deity was 
an awful topic, to be approached only 
by a gifted spirit, with a pious confi- 
dence in Him whose attribute was the 
subject, and with the same humble 
awe with which the 6rst leader of 
Israel beheld the burning yet uncoii- 
sumed bush. Wc are informed that 
Mr. Montgomery (whom our readers 
will be pleased not to confound with 
his distinguished synonym) is a very 
young man. We may perhaps detect 
something of this — not in his treat- 
ment of the subject, but in an occa- 
sional and perhaps involuntary use of 
words which are scarcely legitimate. 
Full of his subject, however, his lan- 
guage rises into a sublipiity partaking 
of insjpiration, and there is a corre- 
^onding force or sweetness, as the 
Omnipresent is contemplated in His 
different characters— -the soother of 
misfortune, or the avenger of guilt— 
as careering iu the storm, or stilling 
the wave. He is described as one 
who never slumbers nor sleeps — a pa- 
rading Spirit— 
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** Felt thro* ^11 time, and working in all 
space.'* " 

And the various modes in which his 
overruling Providence acts for the 
happiness and safety of his creatures 
are beautifully and " pathetically de- 
picted. 

Perhaps Campbell is the model ofl 
whose style Mr. Montgomery has 
formed his own ; there are some of 
this poet’s peculiar phrases evidently 
in his memory^ and passages are af- 
inosl parddied. Yet there is a strik- 
ing originality filling the whole, and 
raising the author to the loftiest rank 
of poets- We will not overload our 
notice with extracts. The poem will 
soon, we predict, have been in the 
hands of every admirer of w;hat is dig- 
nified, chaste, and sublime, and who, 
unspoiled by the meretricious glare of 
much of the modern poetry, can ap- 
preciate a high religious theme, treat- 
ed in very classical language, and en- 
riched with very felicitous imagery. 

There are other poems of great me- 
rit in the volume, which, without fur- 
ther commendation, we cordially, re- 
commend to general perusal. 

86i Discourses; translated from Nicole's 

Essays by John Locke, uith impoitafit 

Variations from the original French, 1 2 mo, 

pp, 240. Harvey and Darton. 

THE existence of these Essays in 
the hand-writing of that great and 
good man John Locke, has long been 
known ; but it remained for Dr. Han- 
cock to present them to the public. 
'J'hey are three in number, and are en- 
titled, 1. On the Existence of a God. 
2. On the weakness of Man. ^ 3. On 
the way of preserving Peace. And 
Dr. Hancock has prefixed an interest- 
ing history of the MS. and an account 
of its conienls. Though containing 
many great truihs and important doc- 
trines, and affording a specimen of the 
philosophical feelings of the age, we 
think they have been too highly ex- 
tolled, both by the traoslator and the 
present editor. So numerous are the 
^ erroneous views, the illogical deduc- 
tions, and the absurd inferences, as to 
give rise to a feeling of wonder that 
the great reasoner should have been 
induced to think so highly of them. 
The Essay on the Weakness of Man 
will parttcularly illustrate i^ese re- 
marks containing what is really 
valuable as well us what is trifling and 


erroneous. But the great fault of this 
essay is the melancholy tendency which 
it has to render man insensible to the 
noble passions and honourable feelings 
which dignify and exalt our nature-^ 
to render him dissatisflcid, if not dis- 
gusted, with his species and himself, 
and consequently to sink him almost 
to the level of brutes. This is in bad 
taste ; it is an execrable feeling result- 
ing from miserable misanthropy, and 
ought by every one and in every case 
to be strenuously and energetically 
condemned. 

87. Poems. By Thomas Gent. Cadell. 

Sams. 1828. 

Mr. GENT’S literary reputation 
has gained by this publication. He 
has Tong been known and admired 
aiiiongsi that class of poets to whoiu 
' the service of the Muses is a freedom 
and delight, who strike ofl' happily 
and often elegantly poetic thoughts 
and feelings in harmonious and easy 
verse ; and who are frequently better 
known and relished than the more 
pretending votaries of Apollo, the poets 
ny profession. Mr. Gent’s forte has 
hitherto been deemed to lie in wit and 
humour, but, alasl the sad bereave- 
ment whicti he so feelingly and deli- 
cately describes, has tuned his lyre to 
graver themes, and he has shown him- 
self not unequal to the requirement. 
In many of his serious pieces there is 
a depth of sentiment, and a grace of 
expression, showing what a master he 
is of that transition from ‘ lively to se- 
vere,’ which seems essential to the 
poetical teinpercimcnt. 

The ‘ Poet’s last Poem,* exhibits 
him again, not indeed forgetting his 
sorrows, nor drowning his reflection 
in boisterous iiierriiiieiit, but essaying 
his early tones, and turning for a mo- 
ment to his first love. It is too long 
for extract, but it might have been 
written by cither of the more cele- 
brated wits of the day. The follow- 
ing sketch from life is, we think, per- 
fect of its kind. 

She sat in beauty, like some form of 
nymph 

Or naW, on the mossy, purpled bank 
Of her wild woodland stream, that at her 
feet 

Linger'd, and play’d, and dimpled, as in love. 
Or like those shapes that on the western 
clouds of pefffl, 

Spread gold-dropp'd plumes^ and sing to 
And teach the evening winds their melody : 
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How shall I tell her lieauty ? — for the eje» 
Fix’d on the sun* is blinded by its beam. 
One glance^ and then no more, upon that 
brow [curls. 

Brighter than marble shining through those 
Richer than hyacinths when they waTe their 
^ bells • 

In the low breathing of the twilight wind. — 
One glance upon that lip, beside whdse hue 
The morning rose would sicken and grow 
pale, 

'Till it was waked again by the soft breath 
’L'hat steals in music from those lips of love. 
Wert thou a statue I could pine for thee. 
But in thy living beauty there is awe ; 

The sacredness of modesty enshrines 
The niby lip, bright brow, and beaming 



88. Travels in Buenos Ayres and the adja- 
cctU Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, v'ith 
Ohservatiotis, intended for the Use of Per- 
sons whjo contemplate emifp'atmf' to that 
Country^ or embarking Capital in its Af'- 
fairs. By J. A. B. Beaumont, Esq. Svo. 
pp. 270. 

THE rule of dealing with foreign 
uncivilized countries lies in a nutshell; 
it is to part wdth no goods hut for value 
receivecl, and not to accept that value 
as a medium of exchange or payment, 
unless it is marketable. Previous to 
any negociation, on shore at least, the 
manners and customs of that country 
should be ascertained, at least as far as 
knowing whether person and property 
are safe, and whether the native dealer 
and chapman acts upon principles of 
integrity, or is compellable so to act, 
upon easy terms. If none of these 
circumstances exist, business is of 
course conducted upon lottery princl> 
]iles, and great risks being run, enor> 
inous profits are to be expected, to 
counterbalance probable losses. In- 
stead of these prudent precautions, such 
is the ease of manufacturing goods in 
England, through capital and ma- 
chinery, that we have heard an offi- 
cer say that he could buy cloth for a 
coat cheaper at the Cape of Good 
Hope, than he could in London. This 
facility of manufacturing power ap- 
pears to us to be one leading cause of 
the enormous speculations which at- 
tend our commercial progress ; and if 
speculation was no longer attended 
with disappointment, it would cease 
to be speculation. We think it as 
impossible to stop the progress of spe- 
culation, under an enormous manu- 
facturing produce, as. to stop an over- 


gorged river from inundation. Disap- 
pointment is matter of course; or we 
may vary the iigureV and say that in 
an overgorged manufacturing river, 
fish may super-abouiid, and a greater 
number be attracted by the bail to the 
fatal book. 

Setting aside, therefore, the results 
of incaution, it is impossible to con- 
ceive the wonders of this new world. 
If authors are mjen of honour, and we 
never dispute that, till we know them 
to be otherwise, then we, who are pn- 
der a necessity to entertain our read- 
ers, can conRdently say that Siiidbad’s 
Travels in the Arabian Nights, present 
no greater miracles than this new South 
American world. To mention some. 
We find their clover growing so high, 
that men^ind cattle passing ihrongh 
cannot see each other, (p. ]6.) Fo- 
rests of thistles, like underwood, used 
for fuel. (Ibid.) Cattle devouring, 
even to death from indigestion, an 
earth called harrero, a mixture of 
clay and salt. (p. 23.) Cattle, if they 
cannot find salted water, nor earth, 
eating dry bones, (p. 24.) Hedges 
made of the tuna or prickly pear, and 
aloes, as complete fences as a wall 
bristled with broken glass, (p. 2:'>.) 
Air-plants, which tied only to iron 
balconies, blossom and fructify, as if 
in mould or water, (p. 2g.) Muscadel 
grapes an inch and a half long, as fine 
in flavour as any in Spain nr France, 
(lb.) Lions chained up like yard- 
dogs, and as familiar with their mas- 
ters. (p. 32.) Walcr-wolves who bur- 
row on the banks of rivers, and live 
upon fish. (p. 33.) Lizards (or ra- 
ther land crocodiles) eight feet long, 
(p. 39.) Millions of fire-flies bespan- 
gling the grass for leagues together, 
(p. 44 ) Worms with heads like ser- 
pents. (ib.) And many other curious 
things in naturat history. 

People read daily about the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits in France jand 
Germany. An alarming but indefi- 
nite notion is entertained of the effect 
of their system upon society. With 
regard to the ignorant, at least, the 
following account is fitted to enlighteu 
the public mind. 

<< Both parents and children were unin- 
structed in the moral duties, but were com- 
pelled to endure religious austerities, and 
practise numerous ceremonies. The strict 
performai|pe of these ceremonies, and pas- 
sive obedience to their superiors, Ive re the 
great duties inculcated. Hence they [tlie 
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,^ftt*ives] became siDgulerlj docile and atn- 
pid : they were almost insensible to the dif- 
ference between good and bad treatment: 
and would submit to a grpss injury, and re- 
ceive a klndnesB, with apparently equal in- 
drlFcrence. Motives to enterprise or exer- 
tion they had none, and scarcely ventured 
to think for theqiselves, even for their natu- 
ral wants. The consequence was, that soon 
after the commencement of this system, 
heartlessness and lassitude paralysed the 
people, and little further increase took place 
in tne number of towns.*’ P. 1 3. 

In England, fanatics excite the peo- 
ple; the Jesuits benumb them. VVe 
like neither system. 

The s|)eetliest mode of reclaiming 
savages -is the introduction of agricul- 
ture. Settlements were formed out of 
the native Indians, and from these the 
few agricultural labourers, which arc 
bred in the provinces, are chiefly 
drawn. 

Like the Irish, these people leave their 
homes during the harvest season, travel to 
the south, get in the harvests for tlie few 
agriculturists which are met with near the 
principal towns, such as Cordova and Bue- 
nos Ayres, and return to their own country 
when the harvest Is over. Many are in- 
duced to remain in these services ; but as 
soon as they have earned and saved as much 
as will improve their condition at home, 
such as the means of purchasing a few cat- 
tle, nothing will induce them to remain 
from their country. This attachment to 
home is strikingly contrasted with their ha- 
bits in their wild state, which is that of wan- 
dering herdsmen and hunters.” P. 58. 

Infanticide also ensues from igno- 
rance of agriculture. Azara says of a 
certain tribe of Pam pus Indians, that 
it was extinguished by 

“ A horrible practice which they had of 
destroying their progeny, when unborn or 
afterwards. He says, they endeavour to 
limit their offspring to one only, and that 
the one which, according to their age, they 
think is likely to be the last; l>ut if their 
last expectation be not realized, they leave 
themselves childless. The reason which 
, the women gave for a custom so revolting 
to the common feelings of nature was, that 
child-bearing injures their shapes, and that 
it is troublesome to carry children about In 
their long and hasty excursions; and the 
same writer adds, that the women of the 
trhanns' destroy most of their female chil- 
dren, that the remainder may be more in 
request, and more happy. For these ob- 
jects, more than half of their children are 
deprived of life.” P.67. • . ^ 

V ^ this be true, it n , plain that Pro- 
videoce intjends man ^^her to be civi- 


lized or else enslaved; and that the 
slave trade, and the perpetual wars of 
the American Indians and Australians 
all grow out pf the same law. Wc 
are perfectly aware how bold a posi- 
tion wo are starting, and what horror 
we nifty excite among un philosophical 
thinkers; but the fact remains the 
same. Man suffers till l>e is civilized’; 
and if he did not, he would never he 
civilized at all; nor could slaves be 
obtained, if Africa were civilized. 

Travellers who confine themselves 
to what they And on the spot, are sure 
to provide good books. Mr. Beaumont 
has furnished the quantity of whole 
quarto volumes. We wish that we 
could have given a good account of 
the goldvn age, expected from the 
mining speculations ; but, alas 1 it is 
only poet’s gold at present, solar gild- 
ing of leaves and flowers, blazing pic- 
ture frames, et id genus deceptions. 

89. The Foreign Review, and Continental 
Miscellany, No.' I, Bvo. pp. 350. 

WE could almost determine what 
education any author had received 
from his manner of composition. A 
man regularly bred a classic, and unit- 
ing Latin and Etirdish composition 
with his construing lessons, will ine- 
vitably fall into the style of Greece and 
Rom'e, and his sentiment and manner 
will ever be superior, thoiigli his power 
may be below the heau ideal of his 
taste. There may he ^reat originality 
and much fine effect in others differ- 
ently educated (as in Shakspearc), but 
they will misbehave themselves (if wc 
may so say) in their writing, except 
they are philosophers, lawyers, or ma- 
thematicians. And then there is a 
lame Aristotelian dryness, only a mar- 
ble-stauie-like perfection in their 
highest efforts, for want of the beauti- 
ful touches of sentiment which ani- 
mate the best standards of antieiit dis- 
quisition and narrative. Robertson 
and Hume are most instructive and 
faultless writers, but Livy and Taci- 
tus are equally so, with the addition 
of pictures, constantly presented to the 
eye of the imagination. They are works 
published with actual portraits and 
prints in the verbal text. 

There cettainly is a heau ideal in 
every department of science or art, 
and there also is a taste which does 
not rise to it. Wherever this' is defec- 
tive, there will be extravagance ; ol* 
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what is worse, nationality or locality. 
But there is no locality in Greek or 
Roman sentiment or history, or philo^ 
sophy. The ideas of gods and the 
actions of heroes as much distinguish 
their writings as their statues. We 
must confess that we do not see this 
feeling of the beau ideal in foreign 
literature. There are fine things, but 
disfigured with national follies, extra- 
vagances, and distortions; handsome 
faces perhaps, but with humpbacks 
and mal-formalions. 

We vi'ill take the articles of this 
new Review as they occur. 

I. Baramtk. — Histoire des Dues 
de ISurgoyne, Here we have a good 
picture of the political operation of 
the feudal system. The history con- 
sists of 

** Great actions and great crimes, the 
most revolting cruelties, a;id the most splen- 
did examples of heroism and magnanimity, 
occurring sometimes in the same person. 
Tlie principle of honour and of personal 
fidelity was carried in that age to the highest 
]ioint of devotion ; hut we seek in vain for 
any munlfestation of a holier principle ; the 
best and most high-minded men, so they 
were faithful to their immediate engage- 
ment, seemed to care not in what treachery, 
in what barbarity, in what baseness they 
were employed.” P. 42 , 

In fact the feudal system was en- 
tirely military, i. e. officers despots, 
and soldiers slaves. We mean not to 
speak harshly in a political construc- 
lion — of a knave subjugating a host of 
fools — the roguery of a master lawyer 
awing a vulgar neighbourhood — but 
of the indispensable situations which 
military sysleins must produce. 

Art. 11. Castilian Poetry, It re- 
sembles Greek without dignity, and 
ballad without simplicity. It is a 
powdered wig. 

Art. III. Jesuits and Jacohins, An 
excellent article, showing that oppres- 
sion drove a carriage, without greasing 
the wheels, till it took fire; in plain 
English, that the aristocratic powers 
so afiiicred the |)eoplc, that they rose 
in despair, and found no redress but 
in demolition and anarchy. 

Art. IV. Werner, Tragedy and 
puppet-show — talent and madness. 

Art. V. Foy's Peninsular War, 
Able military illustration, with par- 
tiality and misrepresentation. 

Art. VI. ISiehuhfs Rome, No 
man respects Niebuhr more than vye 
do. W& have not read the book it- 


ttlf ; but, if we understand the article^ 
its intention is to show that the found- 
ers of Rome were vagabonds arid' ban- 
ditti, and that the ancient Etrurians 
were Greeks and civilized beingSi 
This may be novelty to mere classics. 
To us antiquaries it is far different. 
Niebuhr has not the archaeological 
skill requisite for such a subject.' It 
can only be properly treated by such 
men as Gori, W^inckclman, Visconp’, 
and our own Dodwell. Niebuhr makes 
the secondary points of geography and 
grammar superior to those of manners 
and the arts, the first considerations in 
all ancient history; for of what im- 
ortance in a history of England would 
e long discussions about the ancient 
limits of Pevonshire and Suflolk, and 
whether they pronounced tnoihcr wjm- 
iher or mayther, 

A RT. V 1 1 . JAlerary History of Potm 
tugal. This is a catalogue raisom/S. 
The article gives no specimens. VV^e 
have read Caniocns ; and, comparing 
our knowledge of that with the ac- 
count before us, we think that Portu- 
guese is artificial literature, rising at 
best up to Pope, but never to Milton 
or Shakspeare. 

Art. VII, The Rural Economy of 
Switzerland, It shows the sad conse- 
quences of population pressing upon 
agriculture; viz. subdivisions of nro- 
perty till they drop, as in Ireland, into 
potaioe gardens. Indeed Ireland is a 
perfect picture of the natural death bf 
a mere agricultural stale of society. 
The absurd and impracticable idea of 
legislating celibacy is well exposed. 
An education which elevates senti- 
ment, and a taste for luxury, which 
implies expence, are modes that in life 
above vulgarity at present check im- 
prudent marriages, Wause people do 
not like to live in that state worse than 
they did in an iinweddcd one. The 
critic therefore speaks philosophically 
and truly, when he says, that the la- 
bourers themselves can only check 
their own increase. 

“This, however, they will not be dis- 
posed or enabled to do, till they are imbued 
with sounder principles, with greater com- 
prehension of mind, and with less grovel- 
ling and narrow views. Tlien, regarding as 
indispensable for themselves and their off- 
spring, what they now consider as unneces- 
sary and unsuited to their station, and hav- 
ing their views and their desires so steadily 
fixed on their well-being as to look beyond 
their own immediate gratification, they will 
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fleem It equally their duty aid their hast In* 
terettAot to iDarry> till tney can tee a much 
greater prbhability of securing for them- 
sqlves and ofiFsprins the higher and more 
extended objects of their desire, than they 
do at present, of obtaining the mere neces- 
saries of life. Then indeed the supply of 
lal^urers will diminish, and wages will rise, 
so as to place the . mass of the population 
much higher in the scale of comfort than 
they are. But the disposition to act in 
this manner, to be themselves the curers of 
the misery by which they are depressed, can 
only he generated and founded on such a 
basis of principle, feeling, and habit, as will 
secure them against every trial or tempta- 
tion, by the culture of their minds, so as to 
weaken the influence of the present mo- 
ment, and to enable them to regulate their 
conduct, and form their sense of duty, by 
views of future and permanqpt interest 
alone." P. SOS. 

Some such an eflfect as this may be 
produced by the national education. 

This article is full of valuable in- 
formation. 

Art. IX. French, Italian, German, 
and Danish Novels, Madame de Stael 
says that the English enjoy an unri- 
valled monopoly in novel -writing. 
Certainly in these we see nothing that 
is natural, and if so, they cannot be 
novels. At the same time we have 
read very beautiful tales in Marinoiitel, 
&c., the Shepherdess of the Alps for 
instance; and what can be said against 
the admirable Gil Bias ? or, as an af- 
fecting composition, the lovelorn Wet- 
ter? Gesner, too, is a delightful wri- 
ter, and there are others who excel In 
sweet and beautifuUentiment. 

Art. X. Grossi — I Lombardi alia 
prima Croccala, We like heroic 
poetry, which more resembles the 
oak grown in the forest, than the 
Bower reared in the hot-bed. Grossi 
is very artificial. 

Art. XI. Stagnolius — Swedish 
Poetry. We do not join in the high 
character given by our author. We 
see only a few beauties among a mass 
of mysticisms and common-place. 

Art. XI II. Present state of Tur- 
key I This is a luminous exposition of 
the horrid effects of Islam ism — the 
Devil’s method ism. 

Among the short reviews are two, 
which, fVoQi , their novel and curious 
information. We shall partially extract. 
The first relates to the archeological 
treatises 6f Visconti, collected by Dr. 
Labds, of wliich three numfiers have 
hieea published. 


No. I. contains the treatise on the Mo- 
nument of Scipio. The inscriptioos upon 
it are highly interesting. The most ancient, 
that of Scipio Barbatus, was only found In 
1780 ; the other, that of Lucius Scipio, has 
belonged to the Museo Barberino since the 
year Ifllfl. Niebuhr siipposes them to be 
transcripts of the Neniat, or songs in ho- 
nour of the dead. We wonder that he did 
not give a correct copy of the inscriptions, 
as they are but little known. We shall 
therefore insert them. 

Cornelius • Lucius . Scipio . Barbatus. 
Gnaivor . Patre . Prognatus . Fortis . Sapiens- 
que — Qoius . Forma . Virtutci . Piirisuma 
Fuit — Consol . Censor . Aidilis . Quei . Fuit 
Apud . Vns-Taurasia . Cisauna . Samnio .Ce- 
pit— Subigit . Omne . Loucana . Opsidesque . 
Abdoneit. 

Honi . oino • ploirume . cosentiont R[omBni] 
Duonoro . optumo • fuise . viro 
Luciom . Scipione . fliins . Barbati 
Consol . Censor . Aidilis • hie . fiiet . a[pud 
vos] 

Hec cepit . Corsica . Aleriaque . urbe 
Dedet . Tempestatebus . aide . mcreto. 

It is remarkable how nearly the Latin 
language approached to the Greek at thet 
time, since they wrote, as in the A*lolic 
dialect, ct instead of u, or oino instead of uno. 
Thus iEoI. — /aoeffoei. The most in- 

teresting dissertation in No. 9, is that on 
two ancient Mosaics, which represent TTups- 
fAwtvus, Visconti informs us that the an- 
cient Mosaic is infinitely more durable than 
the modern, because they used simply chalk 
instead of mastix to glue the pieces toge- 
ther. We learn also that the statue, vul- 
garly called Posquino at Rome, is a statue 
of pRtrocIus. In No. 3, arc contained the 
Trlopean inscriptions of Harodes Atticus, 
whicli are now in the villa Burghesc,’* 
P. 322. 

The second extract refers to Eich- 
horn’s hypothesis of the New Testa- 
ment. 

There existed, Eichhom asserts, an 
original document in the Aramaic language, 
from which the three first Gospels have 
been drawn ; it contained but a short narra- 
tive of the principal transactiona of Jesus 
Christ, from his baptism to his death, not 
in a chronological order, but composed from 
communications made by the apostles. This 
groundwork formed the materials from 
which those apostles who liad an intention 
to write formed a more complete history. 

<<Tlie hypothesis has been introduced 
into this country by the learned divine the 
Bisho}). of Peterborough. It has never 
been abandoned by the author, nor ever 
been thoroughly refuted. The hypothesis 
itself, although indeed more s{)eciouB and 
dazzling than natural and satisfactory, has 
liad this beneficial result, that it set the 
theologians not only of Germany, but also 
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of Other countries* at work* and most Im- 
portant and useful researches have been 
made in consequence of it. On the other 
hand, this elaborate criticism has unfortu- 
nately occasioned In this country the con- 
<lernnatioa of German divinity altogether." 

We must here close this notice. 
Irony springs naturally and flourish- 
ingly out of strong sense* and both 
these qualities are the chief ingredients 
of Scotch criticism. There is* how- 
ever* a hardness of manner in it, which 
is a defect, — too great a predominance 
of bone in the minds* as in the per- 
sons of Scotchmen. There is nothing 
classical, no Greek elegance or deli- 
cacy*. no no Roman dignity, 

no parading sentences* no oratorical 
embellishment, no rhetorical figure. 
Iwery thing is in the dry-as-a-stick, 
forensic* and mercantile style ; never- 
theless* there is excellent reason, and 
certain instruction. The Editor of this 
Review is evidently a Caledonian* and 
the work contains a large portion of 
masterly writing, excellent sense* and 
occasionally soarings of genius* though 
somewhat awkward in the use of its 
wings, very much in the manner of 
Mr. Irving the Scotch preacher. The 
following passage is so much in his 
manner* that we shall on that very ac- 
count conclude with it. Speaking of 
Werner’s tragedy, called “The Mo- 
ther of the Maccabees,” the Critic says* 

** It is a pale, bloodless, Indeed quite 
ghost-like affair ; for a cold breath* os from 
u sepulchre* chills the heart in perusing it ; 
there Is no passion or interest, but a certain 
woc-struck martyr- zeal, or rather frenzy* 
and this not so much storming as shrieking ; 
not loud and resolute, but shrill, liystericd* 
and bleared with ineffectual tears. To read 
it may well sadden us ; it is a convulsive fit, 
whose uncontrollable writhings indicate not 
strength* but the last decay of it." P. 133. 

90. Britton a9ul Pugin's lUustratiom of the 
Public Buildings o/* London. 

CCmilinued from voL xcvii, pt, ii, p, 533>J 

THE second volume opens with a 
description of Mr. Greenough's villa 
in the Regent's Park* built in 1822 
from the designs of Decimus Burton* 
esq. Our readers will scarcely fail to 
remember* that this is the picturesque 
and tasteful house in the northern ex- 
tremity of the park* towards St. John’s 
Wood. In the description which is 
written by the architect* we meet with 
the following summary of the diffi- 


culties and qualifications of a profesaor 
of that art.‘ 

“ The architect (says he) U continusHy 
meeting with obstacles and impediments 
which rarely become known to the publio ( 
and* for want of proper explanations, his 
works are subjected to criticisms the most 
unreasonable. The great difficulty fov those 
engaged In this profession* is to please the 
eye of the critic* and at the same time meet 
the views of their employers, by also paying 
strict regard to convenience and economy. 
Architecture* in this respect, is undoubtedly 
the most complex of the fine arts, and de- 
mands versatility of talent, a combination of 
genius with common sense, and also taste 
with practical experience.” Vol. ii. p. 1. 

In this building Mr. Burton had 
to accommodate his plans to the 
reception of the collection of articles 
of science and virtu made by the tasth- 
ful owner* a circumstance which would 
allow him more scope for display than 
if he were confined to the drudgery 
of accommodating numerous domestic 
apartments in a small space ; his build- 
ing was therefore exempted from the 
operation of those causes which might 
have subjected his work to “ unreason- 
able criticism.” At the same time we 
think* that genius (where it exists) is 
often times uispkyed in a greater de- 
gree in triumphantly overcoming ob- 
stacles or impediments which* to infe- 
rior abilities* prove fatal stumbling 
blocks. In the present villa there is a 
tetrastyle Ionic portico in one front* a 
bow and colonnade of the Doric order 
in another* and a splendid hall in the 
centre of the building* rich in marhl& 
columns of the Corinthian order, copied 
from the finest example in the world* 
the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 
It is astonishing how grand a display of 
architecture is brought into a house* 
the dimensions of. which* 77 ft* 10 in. 
Iw 55 ft. 2 in. are far from extensive. 
The building does honour to Mr. Bur- 
ton and his employer* who have evi- 
dently gone hand in hand to add an- 
other ornament to the Park. 

The Homan Catholic Chapel, Moot* 
fields* having already been described in 
our pages* will render any notice of 
the building here superfluous. 

The subject next in order* the York^ 
stairs. Water Gate^ brings us back to 
Inigo Jones* and the grand and noble * 
^le of building introduced by him. 
Tliis elegant specimen of decorative 
architecture possesses the merit of con- 
sistency. The Tuscan order* rendered 
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fttilJ ti^avijer by the rudest rustic work, 
is property used to create an app^rance 
of solidity and strength absolutely re- 
ftuirtte in a bhilding made to stand 
tne action of the waters of a river con^ 
ifiantly washing its base. 

' Somerset House ^ the work of Sir 
William Chambers, is only remarkable 
for the convenience which it affords to 
the various offices concentrated under 
its roof. 

The Strand front, both in iu back 
and principal views, has the greatest 
pretensions to taste. The Court-yard, 
with its surrounding piles of building, 
is as business-like in its appearance as 
the mostcommon-place personage could 
wish it to be. The water front is in- 
jured by the great height qf the base- 
ment, 111 which the architect has in- 
troduced two imitations (not improve- 
ments) of Jones's water gate; and the 
want of a suitable centre, the paltry 
dome, resembling an overturnea slop 
basin, with the poverty-struck pedi- 
ment, below it, are blemishes as great 
as the surrounding multitude of chim- 
ney pots, without possessing the merit 
of utility, which creates an apology for 
Uie latter. 

What an opportunity of adding a 
eplendid ornament to the metropolis 
ine architect threw away; and with it 
the opportunity of handing down his 
name to posterity with Jones and Wren, 
by his tasteless idea of building up the 
water front. If he had adopted Inigo 
Jones’s plan, so successfully applied to 
Greenwich, and left a view of die 
distant hills, to be seen through a vista 
flanked by splendid screens of architec- 
ture, he would have raised a building 
which would have reAected honour 
upon the metropolis, instead of adding 
one more to the many common-place 
edifices which abound in it, and many 
an admiring passenger would then have 
paused to survey his building, who 
tiow passes the monotonous pile with as 
little notice as if it possessed no higher 
claims than its brick and mortar neigh- 
bours. 

< . The Society qf Arts is more remark- 
able for its utility than its architecture. 

The CoUege of Physicians in War- 
. wick-lane, one of Wrem’s designs, has 
;^en,. from its erection, hid in one of 

narrowest lanes of the metropolis, 
“and now that science has followed the 
march of fashion to the weacern end of 
the metropolis, is doomed to undergo a 
total destr|iction, or the alternative of 


degradation to fn^hanietd uses*. The 
portico, with its vestibule and rotunda, 
are deserving of a better fate. 

. U pon JSewgatq and the Horse Guards 
we will not waste many words ; utility 
without ornament is not a sufficient 
recommendation to induce us to enter 
into ihe drudgery of looking at objects 
so unsightly. 

The parish Church of St, Peter-le- 
Poor^ in the City, is selected for the 
novelty of its form and arrangement. 
It presents the singular example in this 
country, of a rotunda being applied to 
an ecclesiastical edifice. The critic will 
be disappointed who looks for that effect 
in the building which the form seems 
to promise ; plainness and ornament 
are not harmoniously blended together, 
but contrasted in a style far from pleas- 
ing. Ill a situation, however, where 
the absence of windows is rendered 
necessary to keep the building quiet 
during divine service, *the circular 
plan and arrangement, the light being 
admitted by a lantern, is desirable. 

A staircase in Ashhurnham House, 
Westminster, forms a pleasing and in- 
teresting subject ; this specimen was 
built from the design of Inigo Jones. 
The principal features are a spacious 
staircase, consisting of four ranges of 
steps placed at right angles one with 
the otner, and as many landings. Jts 
sides are panelled against the wall, and 
guarded oy a rising balustrade. The 
whole is crowned by an oval dome 
springing from a bold and enriched en- 
tablature, supported by a series of twelve 
(Ionic) columns.'^ The light and ele- 
gant appearance of this pleasing spe- 
cimen of architecture cannot have jus- 
tice given it by a description. In the 
two plates from drawings by Mr. 
Gwilt, illustrative of this structure, 
are given a section and plans, and a 
perspective view; from these a com- 
prehensive idea of the building may 
be formed, and to the architectural 
critic the specimen is invaluable as an 
authority, to shew the state of perfec- 
tion in which Jones had introduced 
Italian architecture into this country. 

The Churches of Si. George in the 
Bast, and All Souls, Langham-place, 
are specimens of Church archUccture 
at the commencement of the last and 
present centuries. The first, massive 
and solid, has a fortress-like character ; 

* Since writing the above, we have heard 
that it hat been ^en by a coppersmith. 
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Gray’s Inn Hall ; ifie whola'^f which 
read instruetise lessons to the roof- 


tlie second is as light and elegant at a 
hall-rooin. Both these Churches are 
singular specimens of their respective 
periods; each has been subjected to 
criticism, and each founds its principal 
merit on its originalrly. They are very 

roperly admitted into this work as 

uildings which are worthy of no small 
degree of attention from the originality 
displayed in the designs. 

From the description of Westminster 
Halt, our limits will only allow us to 
extract a scientific description of the 
roof by Mr. E. I. Wilson, of Lincoln. 

“ The angle of the roof is formed on 
what country workmen still term common 
pitch ; the length of the rafters being about 
three-fourths of the entire span. The cut- 
ting cifF the girders, or the beams which, 
crossing from wall to wall in common roofs, 
restrain all lateral expansion, was the first 
circumstance peculiar to this construction. 
To provide against lateral pressure, we hod 
trusses, or principals as they are technically 
designated, raised at the distances of about 
eighteen feet throughout the whole length 
of the building. I'hese trusses abut againsf 
the solid parts of the walls, between the 
windows, which are strengthened in these 
parts by arch-buttresses on the outside. 
Every truss comprehends one large arch, 
springing from corbels of stone, which pro- 
ject from the walls at twenty-une feet below 
the base line of the roof, and at nearly the 
same height from the floor. The ribs form- 
ing this arch are framed at its crown into a 
beam, which connects the rafters in the 
middle of their length. A smaller arch is 
turned within this large one, springing from 
the base line of the roof, and supported by 
two brackets, or half arches, issuing from 
the springers of the main arch. By this 
construction of the trusses, each one acts 
like an arch ; and by placing these springers 
so far below the top of the walls, a more 
firm abutment is obtained ; subordinate 
timbers co-operate to transfer the weight 
and pressure of intermediate parts upon the 
principals ; and thus the whole structure re- 
poses in perfect security, after more than 
four centuries from its first erection.** Pp. 
104 - 5 . . 

The science displayed in the con* 
structioo of this mighty frame of timber, 
are worthy the attention of every ad- 
mirer of what is excellent in art. The 
finest specimens of ornamental timber- 
roofs, Desides the present, are Crosby 
Hall, the Middle Temple, Lambeth 
Palace, FJlhafn Hampton Court, and 

* Hetw long shall we be e;iabled to speak 
of this specimen in the present tense ? 
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builders of the present day, every sjie* 
cimen being as sound ks when .ereefbd, 
and in two instances (Crosby Hall and 
Eltham) defying the united attacks of 
age, neglect, and wilful destructiim* 

In the account of the Mansion^hme, 
a good story is told of the Citizens’ re- 
fusal of a design of Palladio’s, because 
the ci\ic parliament, after mature deli- 
beration, discovered that the architect 
was a papist, and consequently neither 
a freeman or liveryman, or a mem- 
ber of the Corporation. The jiulg- 
tnent displayed by the City in the 
choice of the architect (Dance), is per- 
fectly in character with the rejection of 
the Pallad^an design. 

** The roan pitched upon, who afterwards 
carried his plan into execution, was origi- 
nally a shipwright ; and to do him justice, 
he appears never to have lost sight of his 
first profession. The front of the Maaslon- 
house has ail the resemblance possible to a 
deep-laden Indiaman, with her stern gal- 
leries and gingerbread work. The atairs 
and passages within are all ladders and g>^ng- 
ways, and the superstructure at top answers 
pretty accurately to the idea we usually 
form of Noah’s ark.’* P. 1 21 . 

The Noah’s ark ” is the ball-room 
of the civil palace, and after toiling up 
the steep and narrow well staircase on 
an Easter Monday (an exertion only 
matched by the .'iscent to the one shil- 
ling gallery of the Theatre), we fear 
few ever found themselves in a dancing 
condition, even if the nature of the 
entertainment allowed of such an amuse- 
ment. What a loss has the metropolis 
sustained by the rejection of the Palla- 
dtan mansion I how apnropriale would 
it have been to its neignbotir the elegant 
Church of St. Stephen ; as it is, the 
City now possesses one of the hand- 
somest buildings in existence accom- 

anied by one of the ugliest, a com- 

ination happily to he witnessed on no 
other spot of equal extent. 

The mjitchless steeple of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, is illustrated by a section ami 
elevation. This has been ever regard- 
ed as the happiest of Wren's enorts. 
With liberal funds at his disposal, the 
architect had the boldness to challenge 
a comparison with the proudest speci- 
mens of antiquity. Aware he eppid 
never excel these masterpieces, he bad 
the conXdence to imitate theitf in a 
diflerent style of architecture, pnd the 
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present structure hands down to. pos- 
terity his success''. How beautiful are 
the proportions! how harmoniously 
does the spire decrease from its base to 
its finial, without abruptness ! Viewed 
in detail, how delighttul are the parts 
so admirably selected and adapted to 
their office, without the least discordant 
feature. Columns, scrolls, trusses, and 
entablatures, all the constituents and 
ornaments of architecture, appear to 
have been as perfectly subservient to 
the master eenius of the architect, 
as if he had invented them for the 
use of this splendid composition. St. 
Bride's spire would have immortalized 
any man ; if Wren’s fame had rested 
on that alone, he would have stood 
in the first rank of his profession, 
but the ^ designer of Bow steeple 
is deserving o? a higher place, that 
which is occupied by original genius 
alone. It is not surprising that this 
noble piece of workmanship has met 
with so few imitators. The design ap- 
pears too grand for ordinary talent to 
undertake. The architect of Shore- 
ditch Church has produced a pleasing 
imitation, but which isstill far bejow the 
original ; it has recently been imitated 
more closely at Poplar by Mr. Hollis, 
and at Shad well by the late Mr. Wal- 
ters. The latter example, of which a 
view is given in vol. xciii. pt. i. p. 
201, is the finest imitation in existence. 
It is far from a copy ; in many particu- 
lars it shows an original design, in 
whidh the architect has kept the mighty 
work of Sir Christopher in his eye as a 


modfl, without descending to a mere 
copyist. ' We have dwelt long -upon 
this subject, because we have always 
admired the steeples of this architect. 
His fancy loved to roVe over untrodden 
ground, and having only the ancient 
steeples of the pointed style before 
him, the construction of similar struc- 
tures in the Roman style of architec- 
ture required an effort of genius almost 
equal to that which was necessary for 
the invention of a new species of 
buildings. 

The unfinished Hall of Christ' sHos^ 
pilal is introduced. This appears to 
be the first step towards rebuilding the 
school in a collegiate style, as far at 
least as regards architecture. What- 
ever may be the architect’s designs for 
the whole building, the Hall, as it at 
present stands, is fur from being a per- 
fect imitation of the magnificeiu Halls 
of antiquity ; the omission of the large 
windows in the ends of the structure 
is injurious to the design, and the 
more so as one of the flanks is entirely 
destitute of windows. The architect 
has adopted a style of architecture 
suited to the period when the school 
was founded, and which, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, is far from possess- 
ing those claims to admiration which 
belong to the works of an earlier pe- 
riod of the pointed style. Still, if the 
whole school should be rebuilt in the 
style of this portion, Christ’s Hospital 
will present one of the handsomest 
piles of building in the metropolis. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 




FINE ARTS. 


SL PauVs CathtdraL 

A large line engraving of the North ele- 
vatibn or SL PauVs, ba|, been published by 
Mr. Gladwin, from his own admeasurements 
and drawing. The size of this magnificent 
plate is . 1 9 by S7 inches ; and in laboured 
accuracy and minute developemeut, it far 
exceeds all former views of tlie metropolitan 
cathedral Mr. Gladwin assures us that he 
has paid particular attention to those ports 
which are circular on the plan or elevation, 
to the curvature of the ribs on the dome, 
and to the scientific projection of the sha- 
dows. 

Mfnnt Bhmf^Bulcock, Strand. 

This is a betnttihl picture of the 
— palaces of whose va^ walls 

pinnacled inUlpttdB their snowy scalps, 
'And tmned in icy halls 

Of cold Bubrunf^l^ 


It is taken from the vale of Chamoiini, 
and executed with great accuracy and effect, 
by William Delamotte, whose masterly deli- 
nestion of the grand and picturesque effects 
of the lofty range of ice mountains, and the 
inferior crandeur of the vale, has not suffered 
in the hands of Thomas Lupton, the en- 
graver. 

British Preserves, drawn and etched by S. 

Howell, Nichols and Son, and T. Grif- 
fiths. 4 to. 

In 36 very beautiful etchings, the late 
Mr. Hnwitt has left a very pleasing “legacy 
to the public. 

Nothing can exceed the truth and accu- 
racy with which the animals and birda are 
treated, and the plates are made more inte- 
resting from the surrounding appropriate 
scenery with which each subject is given. 
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We can most oontcientiouily recommend 
this beautiful little volume of prints to 
cverj lover of British rural sports. 

The Traveller Bulcock. 

A romantic picture, of tlie most vivid 
conception, laid in that country of glens 
and rucks, the Highlands of Scotland; if 
we may judge from the costume of the rob- 
bers. 'J he traveller on horseback, entering 
on a wide range of heath, iu the dead of 
night, the moon sinking into rest, is attacked 
by one man, whom he levels to the ground 
with his riding stick : but this is no sooner 
executed, than another comes out from his 
concealment behind the brushwood, on the 
side of the road, and against some hills of 
stone,'* and discharges the contents of his 
pistol at the traveller's back. The flash of 
light from the instrument, enables us to dis- 
cern the position of the characters : and the 
report has scared the timid herd from their 
repose, who are seen bounding over the wide 
expanse. This rich and effective picture is 
engraved hy W. Hiller, from the production 
of D. S. Egerton, and has been executed 
with great care and skill. 

Mtss JHughcs, 

Messrs. Moon and Co. have just pub- 
lished a beautiful portrait of this charming 
singer, engraved hy Thos. Junes, from a 
painting by W. M'Call. It represents her 
in the character of Keiza, in the opera of 
Oberon, and is worthy of a place in the 
gallery of Drainatit portraits. 

interior of a Nunnery, with a girl taking 
the veil. 

'Hiis print of one of the most painful and 
distressing ceremonies in the Catholic Re- 
ligion, is published as a companion to the 
‘ Interior of a (Convent, witli Monks at 
their devotion a picture painted by 
Granet, and in the possession of Mis Ma- 
jesty. So highly esteemed was this latter 
production, wlien exhibited to the public at 
the British Institution, and so popular has 
been the engraving executed from it by 
Gleadah, that Bulcock, the highly spirited 
publisher, has procured the companion pic- 
ture of the same artist, and has now pre- 
sented it to the world, also richly executed 


by Gleadah. The reliciont »we which i 
to inspire the female devotees ; the reaigna- 
tioD of the young girl being profeesed, who 
» in the situation pf having her lovely looks 
— the beauteous gift of God — shorn firom 
her to render her a more acceptable offering 
to her Creator ; the assembla^ of religioiMi 
pictures which decorate the walls ; the sus- 
pended banner ; and the burst of light from 
the curtained windows, create a picture of 
very powerful interest. The fainting female 
to the left — a too frequent accompanimeht 
of such scenes— gives an additional pang to 
what we feel when contemplating such an 
unnatural seclusion. An account of the 
effect which such an exhibition produced in 
1784, may he seen in Cradock's Literary 
Memoirs, vol 11 . p. 51. ~ 

Chapel at Luton Park, 

Messrs. Carpenter and Son have published 
the first three numbers of a series of large 
folio plates, engraved in outline, illustrative 
of the 'luxuriantly carved chapel at the seat 
of the Marquis of Bute, at Luton Park ; 
the most splendid and elaborately executed 
specimen of private ecclesiastical architec- 
ture extant. Each uumber will contaiu five 
prints engraved and drawn hy Mr. Henry 
Shaw, and the whole will be completed in 
four numbers. The beauty of execution, 
and the fidelity of detail, reflect great 
praise on the talents and perseverance of 
Mr. Shaw. 

New Music. 

jilicc Gray. A plaintive ballad composed 
with great taste hy Mrs. Phillip Millard, and 
sung by Miss Stephens, whom it is now the 
fashion to designate as the English Sontac ; 
and hy Mi.s5 Bacon. 'J'lie same lady has also 
set tfi music the pretty ballad of Sir John 
Suckling, ‘/ prithee give me back my heart,* 
for the rich and melodious voice of Brahain, 
for whom it is admirably adapted. 

The H’asp and the Bee, This delightful 
lively composition, is the production of Mr. 
Alfred Pettet, whose volume of Sacred 
Music we noticed with such deserved com- 
inendatitm in our last volume, part I. p. 840. 
to which we would refer our readers for 
some interesting anecdotes of the composer. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIEIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Camoriuge, April a. 

A premium of 50/. will be given for the 
bast tiiasertation on **The nature and extent 
of the Hebraisms found in the writings of 
St. Paul, including the Epistle to the He- 
brews." ■ 

Ready for Publication. 

The fifth and concluding volume of Wal- 
pole's Anecdotes of Fainting, &c. enlarged 


by the Rev. J. Dallaway, and hig My illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Celtic Manners, as preserved among the 
Scots Highlanders; being an account of 
the Inhabitants, Antiquities, ai.d Natural 
peculiarities of Scotland, particularly of the 
Northern Gaelic parts of it. By James 
Logak,V.S.A.£. ^ 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
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Rtuntni ; with mi fotrodiiotion, Puipbrait, 
aod Not^t. By C* H. Tbrrot, A.M. 

A Bri«f En^iry into the Prospects of 
the Church of Christt in coonexiun with the 
second Advent of our Lord desus Christ. 
By the Hon. Gerraro Noel. 

Church PaCrcinage. A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Roliert Peel, M.P. &c. By a 
Sod' of the Church. 

Observations on the Importation of Fo- 
reign Corn, with the Resolutions moved by 
Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords, 
March f9, 18S7. 

Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the 
Christian Ministry, and preached on differ- 
ent occasions. By the Rev. John Biro 
Sumner, Vicar of Mapledurham. 

A Statement relative to Serampore, sup- 
plementary to the ** Brief Memoir," with an 
Introduction by the Rev. John Foster. 

Part 1. of Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages con- 
spicuous in English History, from the Reign 
of Richard the Second to that of Chai les 
the Second ; including some Illustrious Fo- 
reigners; contaiuing many passages from 
important letters. Engraved under the di- 
rection of CiiAS. John Smith. Accompa- 
nied by eoDcise Biographical Memoirs, and 
interesting extracts from the Original Docu- 
ments. By John Gough Nichols. 

No. 1. of a New Bibliographical Work, 
entitled. Corpus Bibliographicum Augli- 
cunuin. 

A Memoir of Pestalozzl, being the sub- 
stance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, May 1826*. By the Rev. C. 
Mayo, LLD. 

** The Priina Donna," a tale of to-day. 

Skelton’s Illustration of Arms and Ar- 
mour. Part XII. 

Fosbrokb’s Foreign Topography, No. IX. 

The -East-lndia Gazetteer ; containing 
Particnlar Descriptions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principalities, Cities, &c. of 
Hindostan, and the adjacent Countries. By 
Walter Hamilton. 

An Historical Account of the Origin of 
the Commission, appointed to inquire con- 
cerning Charities in England and Wales ; 
and an Illustration of several old Customs 
and Words, which occur in the Reports. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.I.A. 

Preparing for Publicalion, 

The History and Antiquities of Filey in 
the County of York. By John Cole. 

History of Parish Registers in England, 
first institution (1538), with the 
aotemnt Statues concerning them. By 
4^11 SOUTHERDBN BuRN. 

English Translation, with Notes, 
History of Thucydides. By the Rev. 

Bloomfield, M.A. author of^the Re- 
Synoptica Annotationis Saerm, &c. 


From a specimeii of the translation put into 
our hands, we augur most favourably of thie 
version of the Prince of Historians, as Mr. 
Bloomfield terms his original. 

£. Burton's Description of the Antiqui- 
ties and Curiosities of Rome, mode during 
a visit to Italy in 1818-19. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England. By the Rev. R. Walsh, 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. 

The Present State of Christianity, and 
of the Missionary Establishments for its 
Propagation in all parts of the World. By 
Frederick Shoberl, Editor of ‘‘The 
World in ..Miniature," &c. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Rationalist 
Character, lately predominant in the Thecr 
logy of Germany. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey. 

A succinct Historical Account of the 
Representation, from the earliest times to 
the present : The history of every county, 
city, university, borough, and port in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, return- 
ing Members to Parliament, In regard to 
the Representation : The Law uf Elections 
to the Commons House of Parliament. 

The Boarding School and Teacher's Di- 
rectory ; or, the Addresses of the best Lon- 
don Masters in every department of Educa- 
tion, and of the Principal Finishing and 
Preparatory Seminaries in and near the Me- 
tropolis. 

A Dissertation on tlie Passage of Hanni- 
bal over the Alps, with Additions by the 
Rev. J. a. Cramer, M.A., and H. L. 
Wickham, Esq. 

A comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Kostoratiuu 
of Charles the Second, to the French Kevu- 
lution. By the Editor of * Madame du 
Deffond’s Letters.* 

The History of Ireland, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical. From authentic docu- 
ments in the native Irish language, and from 
rare State Papers. By Lieut. Colonel 
Keene. 

A Translation of ‘ Conde's History of the 
Duininions of the Arabs and Moors in Spain 
and Portugal,’ From the French uf M. de 
Maries. 

The Juvenile Forget me Not, for 1829, 
» in preparation, and will appear in No- 
vember. 

A Translation of the chief works of the 
celebrated Mossilon. By the Rev. F. A. 
Cox, LL.D. 

An English Translation of Mauzoni’s 
celebrated Romance, “ The Betrothed 
Lovers," is printing at Milan. 

The Consecrated Muse, consisting of 
Select Poems, by the late Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, with a Biographical Memoir 
by the Rev. S. W. Burgess, A.M. 

The Second Series of the Romance of 
History, comprising Tales illustrative of the 
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RbmBOtK Annals of Franco, from the reign 
of Charlemagne to that of Louts XIV. 

A Treatise on Physical Astronomy. By 
Tiios. Leeby, A.M. 

Algebraic Eaercises, being a collection of 
nearly 1000 new Questions and Problems 
in Algebra, by Henry Ottley, author of a 
Popular Introduction to Algebra,*’ 12mo. 
Detraction Displayed, by Mrs. One. 


Royal Library at the British Museum. 

This splendid pile of building, for the re- 
ception of the library given to the public by 
his Majesty, is now completely finished, and 
the books removed thither. The western 
front of the building, looking towards Bed- 
ford- square, is faced with stone, and the 
projection in the centre is ornamented with 
four semi-columns of the Ionic order fluted, 
and a pilaster at each end, which support a 
pediment. The cornice, &c. of the order is 
placed at the top of the wall along the 
whole of this side wrought in atone. The 
entrance is at the end of Montagu-place. 
The first apartment on the right is of very 
great length, extending to the projection in 
the centre of the building into which it 
leads. Tliat part of the room which corre- 
sponds with the centre division of the ex- 
terior of the building is ornamented on each 
side with two superb Corinthian columns, 
the shaft and base of which are of marble 
very highly polished. The capital of these 
columns are nut executed in the same species 
of marble, but arc variegated and extremely 
beautiful ; they have also a very high polish. 
The adjoining room is nearly equal in di- 
mensions to the first, beyond which there 
are two other rooms. The whole of this 
noble suite of apartments, which are very 
lofty, are of an equal height, and decorated 
at the top with an enriched cornice, frieze, 
&c., which enriches the entire of the rooms. 
The ceilings arc of a must magnificent de- 
scription, being richly ornamented in a light 
and elegant manner. The frame-work that 
supports this ceiling is entirely of iron, 
which renders the building fire-proof; very 
strong iron girders are placed at intervals 
across the walls to support the work. The 
rooms are lighted by a row of windows on 
both sides, of equal dimensions, and extend- 
ing the whole length of the building. The 
party -walls which divide the apartments are 
ilecorated at the angles with double-faced 
pilasters of highly-polished marble. A broad 
stone staircase in the entrance -liall leads to 
a corresponding suite of rooms above, of the 
same extent as those below, but not so lofty. 
The tellings are ornamented in a very chaste 
style, and light is admitted into the rooms 
by sky-lights in the roof. The principal 
part of the roof is of cast iron, covered with 
copper, having a very slight rise, so that it 
is nut seen from the ground. 


and Science. 

GunDHAiE LmuliiV^ 

The cominitWe dflpcfliiMd to sape^hMiliid 
the formation of a' lihriiry for the uiO flif Hkfl 
Corporation of London, met ‘Mittfhf ' fO# 
R. L. Jones, Esq. rn the chair. The |ir^ 
cipal presents reported were, a completir 'sef 
of the JoOTnals and Reports of the Hooi^ 
of Commons, in 104 folio voluroee, the gllli 
of Alderman Wood ; and the immenss^ 

Plan of Loudon, by John Roque, in 
on canvass, with rollers, tinted, and havhiii^ 
the addition of all the new-formed roadii, 
bridges, &c., from the executon of the late 
Mr. Deputy Wadd. The various purchuev 
included a great number of works on ChsT 
subject of London and its topography, tnadf 
of them very curious and of great rarity. 
One important part of those purchases con- 
sisted of a collection of the newspapers pub- 
lished during the quarrel between Charles 
and his parUbment. They connect the civil 
war i)eriod with the restoration, when thd 
London Gazette commences. 

Medico-Botakical Society op London, 
March 14. At a meeting holden this 
day. Sir James McGregor, K.Cl.S. Presi- 
dent, in the chair ; his Grace, the Duke of 
Somerset, President of the Royal Institu- 
tion, was admitted an Honorary Fellow | 
the Bari Stanhope, F.R.S. ; Sir Alexandes 
Johnstone, F.R.S. ; Le Comte de la Garde, 
John Fleming, M.D., F.R.S. Dr. Roupell, 
Dr. Dunlap, &c. were admitted Fellows* 
Amongst the presents were a numerous 
collection of Geographical Essays, presented 
by M. de Jomard, the Author; Dodoml 
Historia Plautarum, 16’] 5, presented by 
Lord Stanhope ; Plantae Veroneoses, pre- 
sented by Mn Short; e spedmen of the 
Cashew Apple, by Dr. Barclay, Stc, Their 
Majesties the Emperors of Austria end 
Brazils having signified their desire to 
become Honorary Fellows, were reapeot- 
ively elected as such. Dr. Barclay, Mr. 
Lynn, and Dr. Whiting, were elected Fel- 
lows. A communication from his Majesty 
the King of Wurtemburg, addressed to Mr. 
Yosy, was read, assuring the Society that he 
hod great pleasure in giving directions for 
the trausmission of the medicinal plants in 
his kingdom for the Herbarium of the So- 
ciety. A letter was read from W. Harding 
Read, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul General at 
the Azores, accompanied by a Catalogue of 
the plants indigenous to those Islands, with 
their localities and provincial names. Mr. 
Frost delivered some observations on Cin- 
chona (a splendid specimen of which was 
exhibited by Mr. Battley), on a resinous ex- 
tract of Cubebi, the essential oil of CapabN^ 
on extract of senna, and of Cinrehona. 

The President having announced that the 
Anniversary Dinner would be celebrated on 
Saturdi^,^the 9d of May, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, the meeting adjourned over 
to the 11th of April. 
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CoLLBOB or pRYBICIAm. 

Affril )4. Th« 6nt of m terief of BvaolDg 
neetinn wu held in -thet elemt room of 
the PhTiieiBDs' College. The object of 
theie rfurdim U to afford^ to men of science^ 
an opportunity of meeting for the purposes 
of conversation, and the discusBion of mat- 
ters connected with their pursuits. By way 
of giving a beginning to the evening, and of 
affording a subject of conversation, Sir Hen. 
Halford read a paper on the tic douloureux. 
In this essay he put forward a theory that 
the distressing malady which was the subject 
of it is produced either by a deposit of bone 
out of tne natural course, or by an exfolia- 
tlfp of bone, the consequence of some dis> 
ease or Injury He produced ^ cranium, in 
the interior of which a most Wtraordinary 
deposition of bone had taken place, and the 
history of which strongly corroborated the 
theory for which he contended. , The rooms 
were very fully attended, both by the emi> 
pent professors of medical science in the 
metropolis, and persons of distinction in 
other professions. 

Turkish Libraries. 

There are 35 public libraries at Constan- 
tinople, one at every imperial mosque. They 
are bnift with taste and elegance, and con- 
tain from 1000 to 5000 volumes, bound 
neatly' in red, green, or black morocco. 
Excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays, these 
libraries remain open to the public at all 
times of the year. Each library is under 
the Care of three or four librarians (Ha5z 
Kutnb), who spend the day there, and re- 
ceive must politely whoever enters. Every 
body is permitted to use what book he 
pleases, to make extracts, or even copy the 
whole book, provided it be done in the li- 
brary ; for the rules of these institutions do 
not allow books to be carried out of the 
building. At each of these libraries a very 
exact catalogue of the books is kept, con- 
taining the title and subject of every volume. 
The Sultan’s library contains about 1«'>,000 
volumes. 

British Portraits. 

A most extensive assci.iblage of Portraits 
of all the most illustrious personages of Bri- 
tish history is to be opened to public exhibi- 
tion on the 1st of May. The catalogue an- 
nounces it to contain the whole splendid 
series from which the engravings in Mr. 
Lodge’s admirable work are in a course of 
publication ; and collected, as they have been, 
nom all the most distinguished picture gal- 
leries in the kingdom, the exhibition pro- 
mises- to bq a source of high intellectual 
gratification to the literary world. 

jkiFLE Guv. 

A rip# i^n ,the percussion principle, 
apd AMw cOnstTfiction, to fire bf means of 
a ipnag instead of a lock, has been lately 
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invented hj Cojlonel Miller, of the artillery. 
Instead of having the ^tock made of wood, 
the entire j>iece is formed of Iron, the hinder 
part of the stock bemg perforated, in order 
to render it lighter in the hancU On the 
right hand side of the stock a strong spring 
IS fixed, by means of a screw ; the head of 
the spring striking against the nipple or head 
of the touch-hole, on which the detonating 
cap is fixed preparatory to firing. Tlie 
epriug is provided with a strong pin or pivot, 
which slides through the stock in the hori- 
zontal direction, when the piece is respect- 
ively cocked or discharged. The pivot con- 
tains a notch, which catches the triggei 
when the spring is set up for firing, and, by 
pulling the trigger In the usual way, the 
spring strikes the cap, and the piece is in- 
stantly discharged. The chief merit of this 
invention is its simplicity and less liability to 
get out of order; and we hear it may be 
made for half the price of the common fire- 
locks. Practice alone must, however, deter- 
mioe the value of the invention, though we 
learn that some very satisfactory experiments 
were made with this rlfie against the ordinary 
regulation ride, some time back at Woolwich. 

Society of Antiquaries. 

April 17. A very full meeting was occu- 
pied mucii beyond the usual hour in dis- 
cussing Mr. Nicolas’s motion, alluded to in 
our last, the terms of which were as follow : 
** The Society having learnt from the Re- 
port of the Auditors that a sum exceeding 
600/. has been expended on the publications 
of the Society, that three or five Fellows, 
not members of the present Council, be np- 
pfiinted to examine the accounts, in order 
that the Society may learn whether tlie sta- 
tute which provides that no greater sum 
than 50/. shall be paid by the Council has 
been complied with ; and to report the same 
to the Society.” After Mr. Nicolas had 
introduced the subject in a pointed and 
animated speech, discussing the various 
branches of the Society’s expenditure, lie 
was met hy the Tieasurer, Mr. Amyot, with 
an explicit statement of the various items 
composing the charges in the Auditor’s 
account : and it was also announced by that 
gentleman, that the first portion of the 
22d volume of Archeeologia, and three ar- 
ticles of Vetusta Moniimcnca, including Mr. 
Capon’s plan of the Royal Palace of West- 
minster, would be ready for delivery to the 
Fellows on St. George^s day. This public 
statement of the information required made 
the proposed committee unnecessary, Mr. 
Nicolas declaring that the object of his 
imotioo had been fully attained. It appear- 
ing, however, that the statjute for submitting 
to the approval of the Society at large the 
payment of sums exceeding 50/., had never 
since its enaction, seventy years ago, been 
one of general apulication or expediency, 
Mr. Sabine, one of the Auditors of the last 
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account, n^oved ai an amendment, Thai, 
ai it appeared probable that tbe itatutea 
required revision, it ber referred to the Coun- 
cil to do so.” This amendment meeting 
with no objection from Mr. Nicolas or his 
friends, was carried by a majority of 73 to 5. 

April S3. This day being that appointed 
for the election of the officers and council, 
the former were all respectively re-elected, 
and to the list of the council were added the 
names of the Hon. Hugh, Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle : Francis Douce, Esq. ; John Gage, 
Esq. F.R.S. ; Davies Gilbert, Esq. Pres. 
R. S. ; Edward Hawkins, Esq. F. R. S. ; 
George Hibbert, Esq. F.R.S. ; Francis Pal- 
grave, Esq. ; Henry Petrie, Esq. ; Joseph 
Sabine, Esq. F.R.S. ; and George John, 
Earl Spencer, K.G. LL.D. F.R.S. ; in the 
room of Messrs. Ayrton, de la Chaumette, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, the Bishop of London, Mr. Phillips, 
Captain Smyth, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Woods. The members retained on the 
council are, the Earl of Aberdeen, President ; 
Mr. Amyot, Treasurer;. Mr. Caley ; Mr. 
Carlisle and Mr. Ellis, Secretaries ; Messrs. 
Gurney, Hallam, Hamilton ; Mr. Markland, 
Director ; Dr. Meyrick, and the Right Hon. 
C. W. Williams Wynne. 

In opposition to the house-list another 
was printed on this occasion, in which the 
following were proposed as new members of 
the council : the Rev. James Dallaway, 
M.B. ; Isaac D’lsraeli, Esq. ; Rich.Duppa, 


Esq. LL.D.; John Oage$ Ikttfies 

Gilbert t Esq.; Jos^h Gwilt, £tq.| Mi- 
chael Jones, Esq. ; Edmund I^dge, Eaii. ; 
N. H. Nicolas, Esq. ; and Henry Petne, 
Esq. (the three in italics being in both lists.) 
In tbe names of the old council omitted, 
the counter-list differed only in retaining 
those of Mr. Chantrey, Lord HardwicKe, 
and the Bishop of London, for Mr« Caley,' 
Mr. Carlisle, and Dr. Meyrick. Tlie house- 
list is stated to have been successful by 103 
votes to 32. Mr. Nicolas has since thought 
it necessary to retire from the Society.^ 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 19. A meeting was held at the 
Society's house in Grafton-street, the Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, President, in the chair. 
A number of presents, chiefly relating to 
Oriental art and learning, which hod Men 
made to the«Society since its last meeting, 
by his Excellency Count Munster, Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, Colonels Briggs,, Todd, 
Coombes, &c., were exhibited. Colonel 
Briggs presented models of a set of Indian 
agricultural implements, and detailed to the 
meeting their mode of management. In his 
detail, the Colonel took occasion to observe 
that he had frequently seen the rndian 
plough drawn by from 15 to 30 oxen at 
once. Lieut.-Colonel Pollock, through his 
brother, the barrister, presented a book con- 
taining the despatches of a Burmese general, 
which excited considerable interest. 


SELECT POETRY. 


ODE 

On the Anniversary nf the Birth-day of the 
Late Rigid Honourable William Fitt, 
May 28, 1827.* 

By John Tayloh, Esq. 

f^FT has the patriot Muse essay'd 
^ In homage to Pitt's awful shade. 

His public worth to sing ; 

That worth which propp’d his native state 
'Mid threat'ning ills of hostile fate, 

And Faction’s venom'd sting. 

Now to his private worth she turns. 

And though she with the subject burns. 
Such matchless worth to hail ; 

Conscious, alas ! her feeble power 
To such a height must vainly tower. 

Where noblest minds would fail. 

No selfish impulse warp'd his mind. 

To serve the whole of human-kind 
Through life his ruling aim ; 

* This Ode, which forms the twentieth 
written by tbe author on the same occasion, 
was too Ute for insertion in his' printed vo- 
lumes. 


For, offer'd by a gen’rous band. 

Wealth not beneath a Prinqe’s hand. 
That wealth he could disclaim. 

Mild was his temper, all attest. 

With warm accord, who knew him best; 

Benevolent, serene. 

Save only when at Britain’s call, 

A patriot fervour, void of gall. 

Arous’d his awful mien. 

• 

When doom’d by Party to retire. 

Nobly aloof from vengeful ire. 

And splenetic disgust. 

Still anxious for his country's weal. 

Her councils he sustain’d with zeal, 

To him a duteous trust. 

Then, ton, his country to befriend. 

And Justice in her Courts defend. 

He thought the Law to grace. 

But then his Monarch, goi^ and great, 
Who knew that he could aid the State, 
Rais’d him aloft in place. 

Here let me stop, illustrious Sage, 

And leave to History’s faithful jpagSi 
To celebrate tby worth; 



While Briaila» firom her Jenntleu ooMt, 

Te Uleit times iliall proody hoMtt 
rEwMlSbe that gave thee birth. 

Then raise we now a votive strain, 

To hail that honour’d birth again, 

Our grateful zeal to show — 
ifis virtues all the good admit. 

And while they fondly rev'rence Pitt, 
Deem Vice alone his foe. 

LtJtes wriUen at P c, in October 1 826, 

at the bidding of a Lady, from actual and 
accidental occurrences, 

^HANKS to my stars ! — 1 steal delight 
From every rural sound and sight — 

A boy at sixty-seven \ 

0 not a 'zephyr whispers here. 

And scarce a stray leaf flutters sear 
From Autumn's touch, and red or sallow. 

In sunny lustre, but I hallow, ' 

And hail on earth a Heaven. 

PIm'd as I greet the wild stream dashing, 
And down its rock new radiance flashing, — 

0 may I be forgiven. 

If In that sycamore (whose sweep 
* Of summer-foliage dark and deep 
Had screen'd the foamy waterfall. 

Its granite bordering fern, and all) 

1 half salute a Heaven I 

1 owttt if the rude swine that cranch 
Their mast beneath thy oaken branch. 

Have in their feeding thriven, 

1 care not : — yet my frolic jay. 

An acorn that whisk'd clean away. 

And looks so sly, as if to tell, 

Not for their tusks it slipp'd its shell. 

Hath little marr’d my Heaven. 

Lo, where along the grassy turf. 

Once smooth, but now like ocean surf, 

' From hoary mosa uneven, 

That tree yclept the hyacinth,* 

Whose blossoms brush'd yon mould'ring 
plinth. 

Scatters its full ripe nuts so sleek. 

As from their prickly prison they break, 

I recognise a Heaven. 

Shrill thro* the coppice yester-roorn, 

I heard the joyous hunter's horn ; 

And now asunder riven. 

The beech above my field of flax 
Bows to the sturdy woodman's axe ; 

Its echoes speak the falling tree. 

Where ravens' nest no more shall be, — 
Such echoes are my Heaven. 

And harkl^he broad-wheel'd pond'rous 
wain 

That rings aoiidst the hollow lane, 

By ploddiii^ peasant driven ; 


* Our Into' King imnd to call the chesndt 
the hyccinth tree," from its blossom re- 
sembfing the hyacinth. 


[April, 

And far off the quick-clanklog mill ; 

And to hit team from yonder hill. 

The voice of the monotonous boy— 

They are a concert as of joy, 

Anticipating Heaven. 

See from that crag, which Ambrose Gray 
'Midst taunting l^s with vain essay. 

But erst to climb hath striven, 

The plunging of the wanton colt, 

Which rapid as a thunderbolt 
Tills moment rush'd by shag pursued. 

And neighs and bounds, a colt of blood. 
Say, smacks it not of Heaven ? 

Not that my heart is always light, 

My day without a cloud, tho' bright. 

My viands without leaven, — 

Oft on my sylvan solitude 
Some intermeddler will intrude ; 

But when the lingerer from my door 
At length departs, I relish more 
My self-created Heaven. 

Ail ! say not so. — Shall mortal clf 
Talk of a Heaven so form'd by self? 

O, like a sinner shriven. 

May 1 such weak presumption banish, 

Ere yet the scenes of pleasure vanish , 

Nor in my day-dreams idly cherish 
Attachment to the things that perish, 

Nor deem the illusion — Heaven. 

Jeshurun may wax fat and kick," 

But from excess of luxury sick, 

“ The boy at sixty-seven” 

Will droop ere long— perhaps to-morrow, — 
And, agoniz'd by pain or sorrow, 

Tremble as conscious of offence, 

In so much transport ravish’d hence, 

And seek a better Ileaveu ! P. 

» - 

Epigram from Claudian, on a Fersfer 
crippled in his Feet, 

^BOUT your feet, one way or other, 

Lord ! what is all this mighty pother ? 
You, who your verse so boldly scann'cl, 

Cry in a passion, It wo'n't stand !” 

This line to run, forsooth, is ill able, 

And feebly limps that sorry syllable. 

Thus as you hobble, once so stout, 

Your verse from you has caught the gout. 



Epigram on the monstrous Straw-hats em*c- 
loping the Womens 1826. 
gAYS Mun to Peter, “You observ'd last 
night. 

You saw a very curious sight — 

Under the pulpit a strange rout 
Of women, crying out ! 

Sure, amidst auch a flock of ladies, 

The accoucheur's a thriving trade is !" 

** Perhaps you take it for a bounce," 

Quoth Peter. “ Certes," all at once» 

Mun said, “ and 'tis a ^t, I saw 
A crowd of women in the straw /" 


Sakei Poetry. 



HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Commons, March 17. 

Mr. Secretary PeeZ moved thEt the Com- 
mittee on the Tithes Co.m mutation Bilt- 
ahould be instructed to limit the duration of 
agreements under it to twenty>one years. 
He conceived that it would be a great injus- 
tice to fix permanently the revenue of the 
clergy. — Mr. Bennet said, the principle 
sought to be introduced would be destruc- 
tive to the Bill. It was that false principle 
by which the Irish Tithe Act was con- 
structed. — ^The Attorney-General opposed 
the Bill, as tending to effect the perpetual 
alienation of the income of the Church for 
a monied payment. — Mr. Greene expressed 
his fear that Mr. Secretary Peel might be 
biassed by the opinions of his constituents, 
although no persons were so ignorant of the 

S irochial tithe system as the University of 
xford. — Sir John Newport did not think 
the measure would be found so applicable in 
England as it had been in Ireland. — Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel replied, when the House di- 
vided — ^For the amendment 8 1 ; against it 
S9 ; majority 59. 

House of Lords, March 18. 

Loid Kin^ presented a petition from a 
clergyman officiating in the colonies of 
South America, which charged the Society 
for the Propagation of the Ciospel with mis- 
application of the funds entrusted to their 
charge. The Noble Lord contended, more> 
over, that those funds were originally des- 
tined for Protestant Dissenters as well as to 
the Established Church, and ought not to 
be monopolised by the latter.^ The Bishop 
of London replied to the observations of 
Lord King, and defended the Society ; as did 
Earl Bathurst and Lord Catthor ^, — ^The 
petition was ordered to be referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

The Marquis of Lansdawne moved the 
second reading of his two Hills for amend- 
ing and altering certain parts of the Crimi- 
nal Code, and for amending the Law of 
Evidence. .They were read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. . 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day. Lord J, Russell moved the order of the 
day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Bill for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. — ^M r. 
Bourne moved the insertion in the Bill of a 
declaration, that the party taking office 
would not use it to the injury of the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, nr 
Gent. Mag. April, 189B. 


of Scotland. — Lord J, Russell contended for 
a total repeal of the obnoxious acts, as he 
formerly had done. He, however, was 
willing to submit to the House — Mr, Se- 
cretary Peel, in a speech of conside^ble* 
length, pressed the necessity of such con- 
cessions on the part of the advocates of the 
Bill as should facilitate its progress else- 
where. He strongly advocated an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to insert in the Bill 
a Declaration similar in purport to the de- 
claration in Mr. Grattan's EmancipatiouBill 
in 1818. — Mr. Ferguson thought the de- 
claration quite unnecessary. — Mr. IFynn 
thought thb declaration a healing measure, 
though he did not expect any proposal of 
the kind when he voted fur the Bill. — Lord 
Althorp, Sir M. PF. Ridley, and Mr. ffar- 
vey spoke in favour of the Bill, without ob- 
jecting to the proposal of Mr. Peel, in so 
much as it would lead to unanimity.— Mr. 
fV, Smith had no objection to the declara- 
tion. — After a few words from Lord J, Rum~ 
sell, Mr. Peel's motion was agreed to, the 
Bill was committed, and the clauses agreed to, 

House op Lords, Marc/i 91. 

Lord King moved for the^ appointment of 
a select Committee to enquire into the ex- 
penditure of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. — Earl Bathurst said, lie 
did not think there had been a lavish expen- 
diture of the public mouev by this Society. 
His Lordship vindicated the conduct of tne 
Society. — Lord Goderich and the Bishop rf 
London opposed the motion, which was ne- 
gatived. 


House of Commons, March 94. 

On the House going into a Committee of 
Supply, Sir R, Wihon put some questions 
to Mr. Peel, witl^ a view to ascertain the 
intention of Ministers respecting Greece.— 
Mr. Peel answered that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of his Majesty to withdraw 
from the treaty of the 6'th of July, and that 
no information of any declaration of war or 
act of hostility by Russia had reached this 
country ; that orders had been given, be- 
fore the battle of Navarin and aince, to 
blockade all ports of the Morea that were 
occupied by toe Turks, and that before even 
the existence of the Protocol, which led to 
the treaty of the 6th of July, intimation had 
been given to Ibrahim Paclia, that aiw at- 
tempt to carry away any part of the Greek 
populotiJb, to make slaves of them, would 
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be relisted to th^, utmost by the English 
government. 

On tlie motion of Lord J. Russellf for an 
instruction to the Committee to insert a 
clause transferring the franchise of Penryn 
to Manchester, the House divided, when 
there appeared — for it S13 ; against it 34 ; 
majority 179. 

March 25. On the third reading of the 
Annuities Bill, Lord AUfiorp said that 
Mr. Finlayson had been hardly used in the 
previous discussion of the Bill. His Lord- 
ship explained the principles on which that 
gentleman had arrived at the conclusion 
that the country by those annuities would 
lose about 95,000/. a year. — Mr. H. Gurney 
said, like all calculations, Mr. Finlayson's 
assumed occurrences which were never to 
occur. — Mr. Peel said no one could partici- 
pate in the benefit of the Act under 35 ; 
there was therefore no great chance of sur- 
vivorships 60 years hence. — Lord AUhorp 
said, that many who purchased in 1819 
were yet under 69. — Sic J* Newvorty to 
show now guarded Government ougnt to be 
in granting annuities, iustanced the Irish 
Tontine of 1778, 1775, 1777. Of the three 
classes which had benefit of survivorship, 
not one was yet extinct. — Mr. Monck said 
that nothing could be more ridiculous, ab- 
surd, or ruinous, than paying off a debt at 
80 or 90 per cent, which had been con- 
tracted at 62. — After a few observations 
firom Mr. Fitzgeraldt the Bill was read 
the third time and passed. 

»— 

House of Lords, March 28 . 

Lord Lansdoume's two Bills on the Cri- 
minal Code were read in committee, clause 
by clause. — ^Tlie Earl of Raseberry objected 
to the clause which gave up the bodies of 
criminals for dissection, as narrowing the 
supply of bodies, by connecting the ulea of 
in&my with the practice. His amendment 
to this clause, after a few words from Lord 
Tenterden, was agreed to. — ^The Law of 
Evidence Bill was read section by section, 
and, with some verbal amendments, agreed to. 

March 29. The Duke of IVeUington 
moved for a return of the Corn Averages of 
last year, and brought forward his proposed 
changes in the Corn Laws. His Grace 
stated that he would lay before their Lord- 
ships the comparative scale of duties to be 
proposed by his Majesty’s Government. 
That scale had been drawn up with reference 
both tovthe Imperial and to the Winchester 
measures, and it had also been placed in 
comparison with .that of' the Bill fnissed 
through the at§Br House of Parliament 
during the last snsion. The present scale 
would bft iMind somewhat different from the 
paat|,vtj|i6 duties proposed by wlAch were 
Rjpaowhat less in proportion to the respec- 


tive prices. He was now tp state that dif- 
ference, according to the Winchester mea- 
sure, between tbe present scale and that of 
the Bill of 1 827. When corn was at 56s. 
the difference was Is. ; when it was 575. the 
scale was the same ; when 585. the difference 
was 25.; when 595. it was 35. ; when 60s. it 

was 45. ; when 615. it was 5s, ; when 69s. it 

was 65. ; when 635. it was 75. ; when 64s. it 

was 85. ; when 655. it was 85. ; when 66s. it 

was also 85. ; when 675. it was 75. ; when ' 
68s. it wiiJk Gs, and so on. Such was the 
difference between the two scales — the one 
now to be proposed by Government, and the 
one pr^osed by the Government of last 
year. The Noble Duke then laid upon the 
table the comparative scale of duties pro- 
posed, and of those of the Bill of 1827, in 
Imperial and Winchester measures. With 
respect to oats and barley, it was proposed 
that they should remain in the state in 
which they were placed by the law last 
passed. The resolutions were then laid on 
the table. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, on the motion of Mr. 0. Grant, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee to 
take into consideration the subject of the 
Corn Laws. The Hon. Member said that 
he proposed at once to repeal those two 
acts of 1815 and 1816 which support the 
system of prohibition. Those laws were 
calculated to cherish much error and mis- 
chievous misapprehension on the subject, 
and have contributed to the creation of se- 
parate interests. It was his intention to 
move, that the scale of last year’s duties 
should continue in the same course until 
the price should have advanced to 685. and 
then the duty should be diminished by 25. 
for every increase of I5. in price, until it 
reached about 695. ; and then (and nntil the 
price should reach 71 5. per quarter) to di- 
minish the duty by 35. per quarter. These 
were the two scales ; at the price of 57s. per 
quarter they agreed ; but as they proceeded 
by different scales of reduction of duty, ac- 
cording as the price advanced, a considerable 
difference occurred, and in this way ; 

5. d . 

At from 58s. to 5.Q5. (the Imp. Q.) 28 8 


595. to 605 27 8 

60s. to 615 26 8 

615. to 625 25 8 

625. to 635 24 8 

635. to 645 23 8 

645. to 655 22 8 

65s. to 66s 218 

66s, to 675 20 8 

675. to 685 18 8 

685. to 695 16 8 

695. to 705 13 8 

705. to 7 15. .... 10 8 

715. to 725 6 8 

725. to 73s 2 8 

735. to 745. .... 1 
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After some observations flrom Mr. SFhit- 
more, Mr. * Bermetf Sir T. Lethbridge, Mr. 
Peel, and Sir F. Burdett, tlie resolutions 
were put and carried. 

House of Lords, April 1 . 

Lord HolUmd moved the first reading of 
the Corporation and Test Acts Repenl 
Bill, remarking, that on the first reading of 
a bill it was not necessary to enter into a 
discussion of its merits ; and the Noble 
Lord begged to suggest the expediency of 
not having the Bill read a second time till 
after the Easter recess. A great number of 
petitions, praying for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, were presented by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and other noble 
Lords. 

AprV 3. Both Houses adjourned for the 
Easier recess. 

»-■ 

House or Lords> April 17. 

A great number of petitions were pre- 
sented, praying for the repeal of the Test 
AND Corporation Acts ; and on the mo- 
tion of Lord Holland that the Hill be read a 
second time, a long debate ensued. Lord 
Eldon was the only one who spoke against 
the measure. He said he hoped to God 
that those who now advocated the repeal 
might find no reason, nt some future day, to 
regret their success. — ^The Duke of fVelling- 
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ton considered (he Declaration proposed by 
his Right Hon. friend (Mr. Peel ) would 
ensure a security fully equivalent to that 
which the present laws enforced.—* The Bi- 
shop of Lincoln expressed his opinion that 
the present laws, as acts of exclusion, could 
no longer be maintained; and that the 
Church of England wanted no such defence 
as the existing laws gave her. — The Bishop 
of Durham was satisfied that no honest man 
could take the Declaration in any other 
sense than in that of a promise to support 
the Established Church ; which Declaration, 
by Betting forth the inviolability of the 
Church, did more good to the Establish- 
ment than any other enactment. — Lord 
Goderich said, if the measure passed into a 
law, the Church of England would present 
one of the most magnificent spectacles that 
could be imagined to the admiring eyes of 
men ; and he would add, long might it flou- 
rish, dispensing blessings amongst those 
who believed in its doctrines, admired its 
ministry, and prayed heartily and forcibly 
for its permanence. — ^'fhe Bishop of Chester, 
while he defended the princijde on which the 
existing laws were founded, expressed his 
cordial concurrence in the Bill before the 
House. — ^^rhe Archbishop of York spoke in 
support of the motion, and intimated that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury concurred 
with him in opinion respecting tiie proposed 
measure. The Bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed. 


N NEWS. 


FRANCK 

1.1 the sitting of the (.'haniber of Deputies 
of the 14th Aj)ril, the Keeper of the Seals 
presented a new project of law to regulate 
the ])C*nodieal press, founded on the most 
liberal principle. By the law, as it now 
stands, no public journal can be established 
without the authorization of the Guvero- 
ment : this regulation is abolished ; by the 
new law, “Every Frenchman, cutltled to 
the enjoyment of civil rights, may, without 
any authorization whatever, publish a news- 
pajicr or periodical work,” on giving security 
as to his means before publication. The 
security thus required, and which is tunta- 
mount to that given in England for the 
payment of stamps, amounts to 10,000 
francs for a daily ])aper in the metropolis, 
5000 francs for a weekly, and 2,500 for a 
monthly one. 

The electors of Paris have begun to hold 
meetings under the name of Clubs, fur the 
purpose of discussing the merits of the 
candidates, and ascertaining, by mutual 
enquiries and explanations, their political 
opinions. At one of these meetings there 
was an assemblage of u])ward8 of 1 000 |ier- 
Bons. According to the existing laws such 


assemblies are illegal. The Monitciir, in 
animadverting upon them, points out thrir 
illegality, and enjoius that they be discon- 
tinued. 

The French Government is imitating 
England in the ]>ublication of qiiartirly 
statements of the revenue. 'J'hey have 
published the first quarter's statement for 
the present year, which presents an excess 
of above twelve millions of francs beyond 
the corresponding ^quarter 1827, or about 
485,000/. sterling. The estimate of the 
budget calculated on the revenue of 1 82.5, 
did not carry the excess higher than eight 
millions. 

PORTUGAL. 

As we stated in our hist Number, the 
arrival of the Infant Don Miguel has 1111 - 
chuioed all the disorders and all the passions, 
pent up in this unfortunate kingdom, and 
exasperated the national spirit. 1'he Eng- 
lish are overwhelmed with outrages iu sedi- 
tious pamphlets ; English families who had 
established their residence in the capital, 
rich merchants of the same nation, have 
signified m their Ambassador, Sir F. Lamb, 
their just fears respectiug tbe Bpiri|i of re- 
volt and of civil war, which has been silently 
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fermt Dt^. When Sir F. Lamb remoiutmted 
with Miguel m the extravagance of hie 
conduct and iti pernicious tendency, he 
atfsoted total ignorance of what was going 
on. Hie mother has a printing- press, from 
which she printed off a vast number of Pro- 
clamations of an inflammatory nature, which 
were ready for distribution tlie moment an 
opportunity offered. Miguel denied any 
knowledge of these proceedings, but when 
our Ambassador pulled one out of his 
pocket, and asked Miguel if he could read 
thatf his confusion was unspeakable. Sir 
F. Lamb then informed Miguel that he 
could no longer believe any thing he said, 
and took his departure. He then invited 
all the Ambassadors to a conference, and 
explained his proceedings, of wliich they all 
approved, with the exception of the French 
and Spanish Ambassadors, who left the 
conference. « 

All the British forces have now left Por- 
tugal! but Sir Frederick Lamb, our Am- 
bassador, deeming it advisable to keep a 
squadron in the Tagus, fur the purpose of 
ensuring full protection to English property, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Amelius Bcauclerk re- 
mains with the Spaitiate, 76 guns, Capt. 
Warren; Pyramiis, 42 guns, Capt. Sarto- 
riuss Challenger, 23 guns, Capt. Fiu- 
Clarence ; and the Lyra and Falcon brigs ; 
and as a security to the squadron, his Lord- 
ship retains possession of Fort St. Julien. 

Five students of the University of Coim- 
bra have been sent to prison, charged with 
having formed a part of a band of assassins 
who attacked a deputation from the Univer- 
sity, on their way to Lisbon, whither they 
were proceeding to congratulate Don Mi- 
guel on his arrival. The deputation, con- 
sisting of the superior members of the Uni- 
versity, were proceeding in ftmr carriages, 
when they were stopped by a numerous ^nd 
of men in disguise (supposed to be students), 
who deliberately shot one Professor, stabbed 
another who died on the spot, and had given 
several stabs to the Dean and Canon of 
Coimbra, when fortunately a General officer 
and tome horse soldiers, who saw the trans- 
action at a distance, gallopjTed up, and 
saved the lives of the remaiuder of the de- 
putation. Five of the assassins were imme- 
diately taken, and others wer^ expected to 
be apprehended. 

RUSSIA. 

Intelligence from St. Petersbnrgh states, 
(hat a treaty of peace was signed with Persia 
on the 22d of Feb. It appears that the 
contest has terminated greatly to the advan- 
tage of Russia, as by it she not only gains a 
considerable addition of territory, but of 
territory calculated to bring with it many 
substantial adyaotages. Two provinces, the 
Khanate of Erivan aud Nakhet^hevan, in- 
pludjng 'Somo valuable salt mines, are added 
Russian empire, and 'are to forma 


new province, to be cafled ** The Province 
of Armenia." hk addition to this valuable 
accession of territory, the Emperor Nicholas 
has also received a considerable sum in 
specie for defraying theexpences of the con- 
test. Persia has suffered severely in the 
short contest in which she was engaged. 

Immense prmrations for the expected 
contest with Turkey are making in every 
quarter of the empire, which indicate ,the 
determination of the Emperor Nicholas to 
be prepared for every alternative. He is 
stated to have 700,000 men under arms. 
According to an article from Warsaw, con- 
taining an account of the Russian forces, 
the army of Georgia now consists of 75,000 ; 
the troops of military colonies of nearly the 
same number, but of these only 80,000 are 
effective ; the garrisons in different quarters 
of Europe are estimated at 75,000 ; the first 
army, as it is called, cantoned in Courland 
and. Livonia, amounts to about 95,000 ; the 
army of the west, on the banks of the 
Pruth and the Dnieper, to 160,000; the 
army of the centre, 250,000. According 
to this statement the whole force of the 
Russian empire is 700,000 men, of whom 
800,000 are ready for action. In 1812, it 
is said, the army amounted to only 411,000 
men. 

TURKEY. 

Preparations for war still continue : the 
military preparations are prosecuted with 
great diligence, and many thousand hands 
are employed day and night in the arsenal 
in the equipment of the men of war destined 
for the Hellespont. The Captain Pacha 
will go in a few days to tlie Dardanelles, 
whither many troops have already been sent, 
who are trained partly for the land and 
partly for the sex service, under the direc- 
tion of American and French officers. The 
Government directs its chief attention to the 
defence of the Dardenelles, and spares no- 
thing to make this naturally strong point 
impregnable. Several attempts which three 
American engineers had made to close the 
Dardanelles by chains had indeed failed, 
but it is intended to place, at a spot where 
the channel makes a bend, a kind of floating 
iiattery, to be fastened to four ships lying 
at BDclior. 'Phe castles are also strengthened 
by new outworks on the land side, and the 
coasts provided with new batteries, to make 
a landing imoossible. Tahir Pacha is to 
have the chief command in the Dardanelles, 
and that part of the Turkish fleet wliich 
escaped from the battle of Navarin, and has 
hitherto cruised off Mitylene, has already 
arrived in the Dardanelles. Great arma- 
ments are also making on the land side ; 
the Seraskier Hussein Pacha is to go in the 
course of the month to Adrianople, to take 
the chief command of the regular troops and 
the militia assembled there. All the arti- 
sans that are wanted in an army are pressed# 
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•nd the ■ehlfimtio Armehteoe employed 
chiefly u baken» imitht, &c. A hetti- 
fchertff of 98d of Februeryi lummoDt the 
whole population of Constantinople and the 
environs to arm against the Inndels, so as 
to be ready to combat at the first signal. A 
oousiderable corps of troops is also assemh- 
ling near Erzerom, to oppose any attempt 
that might be made by the Russian army in 
Persia against the Asiatic provinces. 

The persecution of the Anuenians is the 
order of tlie day» and the united Armenian 
clergy have already left the city. Most of 
them have embarked in the most distressed 
circumstances for Venice; many of them 
who wished to emigrate to Russia, and were 
not allowed to go by sea, were obliged to 
take the way of Bucharest. Though the 
execution of these deplorable measures is 
enforced with great rigour, and Pera and 
Galala seem to be almost depopulated, the 
Porte still affirms that it is merely as a pre- 
cautionary measure, reducing the Christian 
lopulation of the capital within certain 
imits, that it has issued the firman to the 
Armenian Patriarch, which most strictly 
enjoins all Catholic Armenians to leave their 
present residence without delay. This fir- 
man declares that all Rayas are forbidden to 
dwell in the capital, without an express per- 
mission from the Sultan ; and that if they 
have been allowed to increase in Pera, Ga- 
lata, and Scutari, the increase has exceeded 
all due limits, and such an abuse .can no 
longer be tolerated without endangering the 
public tranquillity. 

' It appears that a great part of the popu- 
lation is dissatisfied with the measures of 
the Sultan. The violation of the annual 
usages, and the introduction of Christian 
fashions and reforms, have alienated from 
him the hearts of all the faithful adherents 
of Islainism. These ascribe every misfor- 
tune that befals the empire to the religious 
reforms. 

ASIA. 

The military operations in Western Tar- 
tary, or Turkistan, commonly called Little 
Bucharia, are discontinued, and the imperial 
army recalled. During the summer cam- 
paign of this year the Mohammed robeb 
were driven back from Akra to beyond 
Cashgiir and the Chinese frontier on the 
north-west in that neighbourhood. The 
towns of Yarcand, Koten, &c., which, the 
preceding year, had fallen into the hands of 
the rebels, were re-taken by his Majesty's 
forces; but the chief rebel, a Mohammedan 
pretender to the throne of Little Bucharia, 
was not taken. It is, indeed, reported 
among the natives, that he was returned to 
the charge with a reinforcement of troops 
furnished by the Russian Governors on the 
frontiers. The natives complain of increas- 
.ing poverty among the mass of the people. 


and consequently the iaereaia of banfllctl, 
some of whom, even in the northern pvts , 
of Canton, betake themselves in thousendp 
to the hills ana vallies defended by thak 
passes, where they set the government at 
defiance. ^ 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New discoveries are continually taking 

{ ilace. Mr. Cunningham, the Colonial Gol- 
ector for the royal gardens at Kew, le- 
turned to Sydney on the 4th of September, 
after an absence of nearly six months on a 
professional tour to the northward. Mr. 
Cunningham, at starting, made as direct a 
course as possible to Liverpool Plains, which 
he found quite parched for want of rain, 
none having fallen for fifteen months. After 
keeping many days in a northerly course, 
through a barren country, to lat. 2.9 deg., 
the scarcity of grass for his horses induced 
him to alter his course more easterly ; and 
between long. 151 and 152 deg., and in the 
parallel of Mount Warning, the party passed 
through a succession of fine open forests 
and rich flats, the principal of which, eigh* 
teen miles long, and about three broad, con- 
taining 28,000 acres without a tree, he 
named Darling Plains, after General Dar- 
ling. Peel ^1 ains and Canning Plains are 
of greater extent, and partially wooded. A 
grander country can hardly be conceived than 
what presents itself to the westward, In 28 
and 20 deg. Extensive downs afforded the 
finest pasturage for sheep, and rich flats, 
with numerous rivulets, offer every induce- 
ment for a speedy settlement. Mr. Cun- 
ningham ascertained that the downs are as 
much as 1 5C0 to 1 800 feet above the level 
of the sea. Mr. C. having explored the 
country to latitude 28 deg. min., longi- 
tude 1 52 deg. £., the horses having suffered 
so much from the dryness of the season, it 
was judged prudent to return, otherwise he 
would have proceeded further in a north- 
west direction. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Quebec papers represent the public mind 
in Canada as in if very unsettled state. An 
address to his Majesty has been moved in 
the Assembly, praying that Montreal may 
be included in Upper Canada, or that an 
union of the two Provinces may take place, 
or that all the British North American Co- 
lonies may be united under a V' ice-regal 
Government. The object in including Mon- 
treal is to gain a port, at which all imported 
goods, destined for Upper Canada, might 
be entered, and the duties collected pro- 
spectively. 

A new town, called Columimst has Ijeeu 
laid out and commenced at the fells of the 
Cbattahochee, in Alabama. The town is 
laid off in oblong squares of four acres ; 
each divided into eight squire loti of half 
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MAorek Ite leagtii, panllel with the rieer, end from |the^ river ere 9 $ fret' in width. 
k4Mie mile end e quertec end yards, and Suitable squares have been reserved for n 
Us teedth half a mile end 34 yards. The court-house and churches, &c. The plain 
two streets nearest the river are 135 in on which the town is laid out is must fertile, 
width, end the remainder running in the and is about four miles in length and one iu 
same direction 132 fret — those running to width, on an average. 


POMESTIC O 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

A curious phenomenon has lately asto- 
nished, and not a little alarmed, the villagers 
of Norton, in Durham. In a field in the 
immediate vicinity of that place, an aperture 
in the ground has been discovered, front 
which anissing noise issues, louder, as we 
ere informed, than can be imitated by the 
human voice. It has been examined with 
some attention by several gentlemen, who 
have had the earth removed, by digging to a 
considerable depth around the hole, with a 
view to ascertain the cause, but without 
effect. Some of the less enlightened believe 
the whisiiers which proceed from the aper- 
ture to be hints of an approaching earth- 

a uake, while others fancy they can hear, 
lirough the fissure, the sound of hammer- 
ing in the lower regions, and therefore 
wnsgine his Infernal Mijesty is preparing 
his armour for a terrestrial campaign. Cer- 
tain it is that the noise is daily and hourly 
heard, thougli the cause has not yet been 
discovered. We suppose (says tlie Dur- 
ham Adwn'tUerJ it to be occasioned by a 
rush of some dcscriptii<n of gas, with which 
the earth, in that particular situation, had 
been overcharged ; and, if so, its escape is 
more likely to prevent, than portend, an 
earthquake. 

As some workmen were removing the 
ruins of an ancient edifice in a field adjoin- 
ing Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, they dug 
up a root of the extraordinary size of three 
feet in length, and ten pounds in weight, 
and of a siiape ** to wake the gloomy form 
of superstition,’* as it proves to he the plant 
<< whose root shows half a nian.” It was 
taken to Mr. Phillips, wbj pronounced it to 
be the Arcopa Matvlragtyra, or Mandrake, 
so celebrated of old ; and he accounts fur its 
having remained for so long a time undisco- 
vered, partly by the unfrequented situation 
and state of the ruins, hut more particularly 
by its low growth. As it is not a plant of 
this country, and as there has been no garden 
or house in the field for many ages, it is 
preiumed to have been lingering on the spot 
for several centuries, probably since the de- 
molition of monastic buildings by Henry 
the Eighth, at which time it was held in 
high etCimatioa by CMdulous persons. It is 
^nenlly believed to be the Dudaim of the 
aooioott Hebrews, and the plant wKich was 
ofVi^d by Racheh"*Mr. Phillips wished 
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to have preserved this singular root, by re- 
interring it in the new plantations he is 
forming at Kemp Town, had tlie parties 
been willing^to dispose of it on reasonable 
terror. 

During a late tremendous storm of thun- 
der and ligiitning, smoke was seen to issue 
from the spire of Edlesborough Church, in 
Buckinghamshire, al>oiit four miles from 
Dunstable, aud in a few minutes it was as- 
certained that the electric fluid had set fire 
to the steeple (which was of wood covered 
with lead), and thence descended to the in- 
terior of the tower and belfry. The molten 
lead poured down in torrents, and all the 
bells, except one, fell, red hot, with a tre- 
mendous crash. The body of the church 
was saved, and the flames were extinguished 
without doing farther damage. 

As some men were lately employed in 
sinking a cellar on Mr. Huxley’s premises, 
the south side of Eign-street, Hereford, 
about nine feet frum the surface of the 
earth they found a tesselated pavement. The 
square bricks of which it was composed are 
many of them ornamented with different de- 
vices, many of them have green and black 
vitrified surfaces, and a portion have the 
arms of our early Saxon kings, and other 
arms of ancient families, on them, nearly as 
fresli as when from the kiln. Amongst 
others are the arms of Egbert and Ethel- 
hert, a crossr forme Or ; «)f Edward the 
Elder, a crossc forme hvtivern 4 viartlels 
Or, The pavement, it has been ascer- 
tained, extends full forty-five feet in length 
from south to nortli, but the breadth cannot 
be estimated, it appears to run to the 
westward from the spot where the eafth has 
been dug ; and down to the tesserm it is all 
what is termed made ground." The pave- 
ment must doubtless have belonged to a 
building of some importance, though no 
record exists that can lead to a correct cou- 
elusion on tiie subject. 

In the stone quarries In the neighbour- 
hood of Thame are often discovered some 
curious specimens of organic remains. A 
short time since, three of the vertebral 
bones and part of the blade bone of some 
prodigious animal were found imbedded in 
a stratum of lime-stone. The bones are of 
immense size ; the largest of the vertebral 
ones measures 28 inches in circumference. 
These curiosities are now in the possession 
of a gentlcmaa of Wallingford, and will be 
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■ubmitted to the inmetion of thet learned 
geologist, Professor Buckland. 

As some workmen were lately clearing 
away the foundation of an old malt-kilu at 
the west corner of the Kiln Garth (prepara- 
tory to the erection of a new building)) on 
the premises of Mr. E. Saunders, at Grims- 
by, they found two human skeletons in good 
preservation. It appears, from the 'Anti- 
quarian Researches of the Rev. George Oli- 
ver, that on or near that spot there formerly 
stood a convent of Franciscan or Gray Friars, 
which was built and endowed at the begin- 
ning of the reign of King Edward II., about 
the year and is said to have been a 

royal foundation. This will account for the 
discovery of skeletons in such a place, a cir- 
cumstance which would otherwise have ap- 
peared very mysterious. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Mr. Secretary Peel has completed one of 
of the two commissions of Legal Inquiry, 
whieh, in pursuance of the address of the 
House of Commons, it is the intention of 
the Crown to appoint. The first of these 
commissions will he instructed to inquire 
into the practice and pleading of the supe- 
rior courts of common law ; to trace a suit 
from its commencement to its close ; and to 
consider the best mode of abridging pro- 
ceedings, abolishing unnecessary forms, and, 
in short, of saving time and expence to the 
suitor, and facilitating the general dispatch 
of business in the courts of law. The five 
gentlemen whom Mr. Peel has prevailed 
upon to act as commissioners, are — Ser- 
geant Bosanquet, Sergeant Stephen, £. H. 
Alderson, esq., T. Patteson, esq., T. Parke, 
esq. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue 
of Great Britain in the years ended on the 
.•ith of April, 1827, and the 6th of April, 


1828. 

Years ended April .5. 
1827. 1828. 

Customs £, 1 5,8(i4,5.98 1 0',569,029 

Excise 17,339,580 17,224,818 

Stamps 6,238,074 6,479,880 

Post Office 1,466,000 1,389,000 

Taxes 4,714,842 4,785,688 


Miscellaneous .... 558,030 734,906 

£.46,181,124 47,182,816 


Increase £• 1,001,692 

It appears that in the Excise during the 
last quarter there has been an increase of 
254,754/. over the corresponding quartier of 
1827; in the Customs, of 177,19Us in 
Stamps, 104,740/.; in the Post-Office, 
4000/.; And in Taxes, 17*410/.; whilst the 
only deficiency is under the bead Miocel- 
laoeoua," which allows a decrease of 19,954/. 
The venerable building, called Carlisle 


Ham Sehotli in Lambeth, ia nearly demo^ 
jisbed. It la remoting) to make wnyfertlio 
intended improvemente upon the ' ofattrih 
property near the Arohbishop'a Palate. A 
itieet will fun from the Palace New Hand), 
over the site of Carlisle House to Hercules*'^ 
buildings. 

At tne conclusion of the Coroner’s In- 
quest, which had been sitting for nearly sin 
weeks on the bodies of the individuals de- 
stroyed by the falling of the Brunswick 
Theatre, noticed in p. 264, the verdict of 
the Jury was, that the said lamentable ac- 
cident was caused by tbc hanging of heavy 
weights improperly to the roof— that the 
weights, BO improperly hung, were so placed 
by the orders of the proprietors — that manly 
warnings were given to the proprietors 
that sufficient indications of failures appear- 
ed of which Mr. Carrnthers was cognixant, 
which ought to have been sufficient to induce 
a prudent man to have closed the theatre 
until the danger apparent from such indica- 
tions had been provided against. The Juiy 
returned as a deodand the substances which 
moved to, and caused the death of, the 
aforesaid persons.” 

A new Report has been made by Mr. Ja- 
cob to a Committe of the Privy Council, on 
the subject of the Agririilture and Corn Trade 
of the Continent. His inquiries tend to 
show, that countries which grow corn 
cheap cannot export it on such low terms 
as may have been supposed. The bad state 
of the roads in some of the states which ho 
visited, made it impossible for the farmer to 
remove more than half an English load of 
grain, by the same means which would here 
suffice to carry a whole one ; and the slow 
rate of travelling, and the consequent ex- 
pence for horse food, necessarily ofid consi- 
derably to the price of the commodity be- 
fore it can be put on ship-board. In 1825, 
he states that there was a general belief that 
over-production was universal, and this, too, 
at a time when almost all the placet he tra- 
versed had but little stock on hand. 

— 4 — 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

King'.s*Tiieatre. 

April 15. Rossini’s opera, The Barber ^ 
Seville, was performed at this theatre, when 
the celehrsted singer, Mademoiselle Siontag, 
appeared for the first time befofe a Londm 
audjence. The house was completely filled. 
Her singing of the airs is of the highest 
order. Her voice is a first-rate soprano. 
Her style of singiqg ia, owing to the extrar 
ordinary facility with which her voice is 
naturally gifted, more florid than that of any ' 
other singer in Europe ; and her musical 
taste is highly cultivated. 

• Deury Lane. 

ApKil 7. The Easter psece ipras a one- 
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act melo-dniiuis by Mir. Barrymorei ciSled Pocock, entitled Tuckttomla, dr ihi ( MSar ^ 
The Dumb Savcyard and his Monkey, The ceresSf wu produced. It wu founded on an 
latter character waa a veir clever imitation incidenti os the biHs stated, which Happened 

of Munrier, by Matter Wieland; but the in the island of Jamaica, in the year 1765. 

piece, on the whole, was of a veiy inferior The scenery was very splendid ; but the 
character. piece was quite unworthy the expeuce ^be- 

' • stowed upon it ; it has, in fact, brnn played 

CovxNT Garden. to empty houses, and only maintained a run 

jtpril 7. An Easter melo'drema, by Mr. for a very few nights. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

Gazette Promotions, &c. sentative Peer of Scotland, vice the Earl of 


Jan. 17. Wm. Jane Stott Wilson, to 
take the name of Stott, in lieu of that of 
Wilson, and the arms of Stott, as grandson 
and sole heir expectant of Thos. Stott of 
Quebec, esq. Paymaster of the 4th R. Ve- 
teran Batt. 

Feb, 14.' Anne, widow of Ihe Rev. Chas. 
Justinian Raynsford, of Powick, co. Wore, 
to take the name and arms of Sheldon, in 
compliance with the will of her maternal 
uncle, Thos. Sheldon, esq. 

Feb. 23. Sam. Lesingham, of Upton- 
upon-Sevem, esq. and Lucy his wife (sister 
to Mr. Raynsford above-named) also to take 
the name of Sheldon. 

March 19. Tlie Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G. to wear the Imperial Russian Order of 
St. Andrew, 

March 90. 58th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, to be Col. — Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir<^has. Colville, to be Governor andCom- 
mauder-in-Cbief of the Mauritius. — Gen. 
Sir Herbert Taylor, to l>e Surveyor- Gen. of 
^ the Ordnance of Great Britain and Ireland. 

March S5. Tlie Hon. F. R. Forbes, to 
be Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna. — 

J. H. Mandeville, esq. to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at Lisbon. 

March 37. Lieut.-Col. John Macra, 

K. C.H. kniobted. — ^9th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Ronald Ferguson, K.C.B. to be Col. 

April 1 . Garrisons — Major-Gen. Sir Co- 
lin Campbell, K.C.B. to be Lieut.-GoverDor 
of Portsmouth. 

April 3. The Right Hon. James Ochoii- 
car Lord Forbes, to te High Commiss. to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

April 7. 1st Dragoons, Brevet Ideut.- 
Col.Hans Allen, to be Paymaster. — 3d Foot, 
Major Roderick James Maclean, to be Major. 
—8th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Hon. Geo. Cathcart, 
57th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. — 57th Foot, 
Lieut,-Cul. James Allan, to be Lieut.-Col. — 
39th Foot, Mqjor Henry Gillman, 3d Foot, to 
be M^or^78d Foot, Capt. Johd Y. Lloyd, 
to be Major. — 64th Foot, Lieut.-Co1. Chas. 
Archibald Macnle^r, to be Lieut.-Col. 

April 14. Stiff Lient.-Col. Lord Chas. 
Fitzroy, to Inspecting Field-officer of 
Militia in the lonkm IsiaiiA. * , 

The IM of ’Mh^ton is 'elected a Repre- 


Kellie, deceased. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir C. Paget, to be 
Commander on the coast of Ireland, vice 
Rear-Adm. Plampin.— Comm. Sir R. Grant, 
to be Capt. of the Tyne ; Lieut. P. Gost- 
ling. Commander of the Hussar. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Anglesey (County). — Henry Paget, esq. 

commonly called the Earl of Uxbridge. 
Dumfries (County). — Vice-Admiral Sir W. 
Johnstone Hope. 

Old iShrum.— The Right Hon. Stratford 
Canning, of Albemarle-street, vice Josias 
Du Pre Alexander, esq. who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 
iS'ud^ur^.— John Norman Macleod, esq. vice 
John Wilks, esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Radnor (County). — ^The Right Hon. Thos. 
Frankland Lewis, Vice Walter Wilkins, 
esq. deceased. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. ■ Bayly, to be Dean of Lismore, 
Ireland. 

Rev. W. Canning, Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. C. Wodsworth, Preb. in St. Paul’s 
Catliedral. 

Rev. G. A. Montgomery, Preb. in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev. G. W. Atkinson, Barham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Barker, Great Abington V. Camb. 
Rev. W. Bond, South Petherton V. So- 
merset. 

Rev. W. Brotherhood, Rothwell V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. H. Brougham, Tullow R. co. Carlow. 
Rev. Mr. Butler, lowing R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Dene, Bittador R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Dowdeswell, Becley V. Worcestersh. 
Rev. J. Drummond, to the Church and 
Parish of Forgandeny, Argyllshire. 

Rev. Alex. Ferguson, to the Church of To- 
bermo^, Perth. 

Rev. H. Fowle, Durrington P. C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. R. Glus, to the Church at Inch, 
co. Monw. 

Rev. C. J. Gooch, South Cove R. Suffolk. 
Rev. T. Herring, Great Broxted R. Essex. 
Rev. F. P._ H^ges, Tarraat Rawston K. 
Dorset 
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IUt. S. H. LaDgitoD) Alton Stndford R. 
Bucks. 

Rer. A. Mae Gilllvrsy, to the Church et 
Strathey, co. Sutherland. 

Rev, N. M*Leao, to the Church of Ardal, 
Amllshire. 

Rof.T. Marriott, Stowell R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Mortlock, Farthingston R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Dr. G. S. Penfold, new Marylebone 
District of Trinity R. 

Rev. J. Rudge, Hawkchurch R. Dorset. 

Rev F. Severne, Abberl^ R. co. Worcester. 
Rev. H. J. Shackleton, Plumstead V. Kent. 
Rev. R. Shaw, united livings of Dunmoie, 
Mocullee, and Kilmodum, Dublin. 

Rev. D. Stewart, to the Church of Kinloch- 
speldie, Argyllshire. 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, Trcborough R. Somerset. 
Rev, R. Walpole, Christchurch R. London. 
Rev. C. Webber, Amport V. Hants. 


Rev. R. Williamfloni to the Chureh of 
Croich, CO. Rom. 

Civil Preteiiments. 

Rev. T. V. Bayne, Head Master of War- 
rington School, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Head Master of Bury Free 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. O. Hill, Head Master of Monmouth 
Grammar School. 

Rev. £. G. Monk, Master of Newport Gram- 
mar School, Essex. 

Rev. S. Wasse, Master of Sherburn Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. H. Worsley, Principal of the new Col- 
lege School near Exeter. 

Rev. J. S. Henslow to be Professor of Bo- 
tany at Cambridge , and the Rev. Wm. 
Whewell,^ Fellow of Trinity College, to 
be Professor of Mineralogy, vice Henslow. 


- ♦ 

BIRTHS. 


March 30. At Berlin, her Royal High- 
ness the consort of Prince Charles of Prus- 
sia, a son. At Little Burstead Rectory, 

Essex, the wife of Capt. H. Fotbergill, 

a son. 3 1 . At Kempston, near Bedford, 

the wife of the Rev. J. F. Dawson, a dau. 
— — 28. At Belgrave, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Rd. Stephens, a son.— 
In Berkeley-sq. the Countess of Jersey, a 

dau. 26, At Aberdour Manse, Fife, the 

wife of Dr. Bryce, a son and dau. 27. In 

Southampton, Henrietta Catherine, wife of 
Chamberlayne Acherley, esq. a dau.— —60. 
At CeciModge, Cheshiint, Herts, the wife 
of Col. Osborne, a dau. 

Lately. At Naples, the wife of John 
Mitchell, esq. late M.P. for Hull, a dau. 


April 6. At Ewhurst-park, Hants, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir D. Hill, a dau.— — 
7. At Clapbam-rise, the wife of Mr. Aid. 

Farebrother, a dau. 10. In Georgo-st. 

Hanover-sq. the wife of Geo. Bankes, esq. 
M.P. a son.* ' ' ■ In Upper Wimpdle-st. the 
wife of G. Arbuthnot, esq. a dau.— At 
Weymouth, the wife of Col. Mansel, C.B. 
a son.— 12. At Brighton, the wife of W. 
Ryves, esq. of Ryves Castle, a son and heir. 
—13. In Berkeley-sq. Mrs. Henry Ba- 
ring, a son. 15. Lady Lyndhurst, a dau. 

—18. In Wimpole-st. the wife of Edw. 
J. Rudge, esq. a son. -— -At the Rectoij- 
house, Woodstock, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Mayor, a son.— 20. In Montagu-place, 
Russell-sq. the wife of J.H.Turner, esq. a son. 


M ARRIAG ES. 


March 15. At Bedford, Lieut. Geo. Wm. 
Malin, 13th Light Inf. to Louisa, dau. of 

S. Sharman, esq. of Bedford. 20. At St. 

Marylebone, Wm. Maltoo, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-place, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Kidd, esq.— -At 
Dartford, the Rev, Robert Cobb, ^ctor of 
Burmarsh, in Kent, to Harriet, only dau. of 
R. Cooke, esq. of Dartford.— ^—21. Capt, 
Litch^eld, R.A. to Sarah EUz. eldest dau. 
of the late John Buckley, esq. of Ashford 
Hall, 00 * Salop.— 24. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. John Harwood, esm of the 
Madras Army^ third son of the mv. Dr. 
Harwood, of Liehfieldt to Olivia Halliday, 
second dau. of J. Croake, esq. and grond- 
dau. of John Crosse Crooke, Mq. of Kemp- 
Gent. Mao. April, 1828. 

in 


shut Park, Hants, and of New Nurfolk-st. 
Park-lane.— 25. At St. Pancras New 
Church, Capt. Campbell, Madras Cavalry, 
eldest son ul Robt. Campbell, esq. Director, 
E.LC. to Grace Eliz. second dau. of T. Bain- 
bridge, esq. of Queen-sq. and of Croydon, 

27. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury iChas. 

Bowyer, esq. of the King's Remembrancer's 
Office, to Eliz second dau. of Thos. Clarke, 
eaq. of Upper Bedfurd-place.— -At St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-st. tne Rev. Thomas 
Clowes, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Joiiah Fratti Vicar of St. Stephan’s, ■■■ " ■ 
At Edinburgh, Robt. Marsham, esq. War- 
den of Meifco College, Oxford, eldest son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Marsham, to Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, widow of the late 
Sir John Carmichael Anstruther. At St. 
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' Mury*!, the Rev. Edw, Bather, Archd. of 
Salop and Vicar of Meole Brace, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. 
Archd. of Derby, and Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. ■ ■ ~ S B. At Bromley, 
Kent, R.S. Battiscombe, esq. to £. R. Alicia, 

. only dau. of the late Percivall Potts, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 29. At Ed- 

monton, Capt. Tim. Curtis, R. N. to Re- 
hecea Mary, dau. of Sir Wm. Curtis, hart, of 

Culland-grove, Southgate. ^At Brighton, 

£dw. Rich. Northey, esq. of Woodcote, 
near ^usom, to Charlotte lsal)ella, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, M.P. 
— — At Melksham, Col. C. S. Fagan, C. B. 
of the Bengal Army, to Eliz. Jane, third 
dau of Geo. Moule, esq. of Melksham.— 
At Warblington, Sir Geo. Garrett, of Gat- 
combe-hquse, near Portsmouth, to Mrs. 

Pearce, widow of T. Pearce, esq. £ I.C. 

At Bath, Capt. Jackson, to Fanny, dau. of 

L1eiit.-Col. Geo. Muttlebiiry, C. B. At 

Edinburgh, James Anstruther, esq. younger 
son of Col. Anstruther, to Marian, only 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir John An- 
struther, bait, of £lie*house, Fife. At 

Goodnestone, Kent, the Rev. Western 
Plumptre, Rector of Eastwood, Notts, to 
Eleanor, dau. of Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, 
hart, of Goodnestone Park. 

Lately. At Bristol, Robt. Bruce, esq. son 
of Gen. Bruce, Frenchay, to Martha Hay- 
field, of Downend.— Thos. Eyre Poole, 
eso. eldest son of the late Lieut -Col. Poole, 
E.I.C. to Caroline, only dau. of the late 
Chas. Stephens, Esq. of Devonshire. 

April!, At All-Souls, Laogham- place, 
Lieut.-Col. Marlay, C. B. only son of Mr. 
and Lady Cath. Marlay, grandson of the 
late Earl of Lanesborough, and nephew of 
the Earl of Belvidere, to Miss Tisdall, oi.ly 
dau. of the Countess of Charleville and the 
late James Tisdall, esq. ■ -At the British 
Coiisurs Chapel, Bourdeaux, Alex. Lane 
Oswald, esq. to Alicia, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Fivey, esq. of Loch Brickland, co. 

Down. .^t Knaresboro’, Wm. Waininan, 

esq. of Wood Hayes, Cheshire, to Jane, 
dau. of Thos. Atkiason,*esa. of Upper Mon- 

tnguc-street. Charles Snore, esq, 2d son 

of T. Shore, esq. of Nottington, Dorset, to 
Seley, Sd dau. of J. Blandy, esq. of Lirkin- 
holt, Hants.— 8. At Badminton, Glou- 
cestershire, the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, 
Thos, H. Kinneote, esq. of Kingseote, to 
Lady Isaliella Somerset, sixth dau. of the 
Duke of Beaufort.— ^Lieut. Chas. Robert 
' Malden, R. N. to Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. H. Cole, Rector of West Clanden, 
SurreyP^— At St. Lawrence’s, Isle of Tha- 
net, Liettt. Oeq, Sayer, R. N. to Rolierta, 
dau. of toe late Robert Curling, esq. of 
Sandwitiv;;— At .Wc»t Ham^ the Rev. 

'g^iog, Vicar of Sulgrave 
aiid|wdiiigtoir,' lloifhBmplnnshire, to Ann, 
of Sawyer S|ience, esq. of U pton, Essex. 
L ieut.*Col. Taylor, 9th Inf. to Sophia, 


second dau. of J. Barton, esq. of Swintem. 
—10. At St. Pancras, Lieut. Chas. Inglis, 
R.N. eldest son of Comm. Chas. Inglis, H.N. 
to Joanna Harriet, second dau. of the late 
John Clias. Liicena, esq. Consul-gen. from 

Portugal. At Gedling, co. Nottingham, 

Lieut.-Col. H. Huthwaite, Bengal Armv, to 
Miss Ann Eliz. Beaumont, niece of the Rev. 

T. Beaumont, of Bridgeford-bill. ^The 

Rev. B. D. Hawkins, to Sarah, only dau. of 
Robert Hopkins, esq. of Tidmarsh, near 
Reading. At Bartlow, Lieut. -Col. Fran- 

cis Le Blanc, to Eliz. Harriet, second dau. 
of the late Thos. Porter, esq. of Rockbeare 
House, Devon. G. Stone, esq. of Taun- 

ton, to Julia Lucy, dau. of the late Capt. 
Smith, .98th Foot, and grand-dau. of Lieut.- 

Smith, R.A.' 1 2. At St. James's, the Hon. 

Major Massy, brother of Lord Massy, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of tl>e late Edw. Home- 
wood, esq. of Maidstone, Justice of the 
Peace for the county.— At St. Pancras, 
Robert Steiiart Ruddach, esq late Capt. 1 9th 
Lancers, to Jemima Hannah, dau. of the 

late Chas. Godfrey Hoffman, esq At 

Mynpourie, Frances Jane Maria, eldest duu. 
of Licut.-Col. S. P. Bishop, £. 1. C. to Dr. 

Alex. Chalmers, M.D. At St. Mary’s, 

Marylehonc, Col. Brown, of Amwell Bury, 
Herts, to Mrs. Beville, of King-st. Port- 

maii-sq At Linton, Kent, Chas. Wyke- 

ham Martin, esq. eldest son of Fiennes W. 
Martin, esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, to Lady 
Jemima Isabella Mann, only dau. of the 
Earl of CornwaIlis.-^->Geo. Mar, esq. of 
Bedford- place, to Martha, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Johnston.— '14. At 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, Joseph, only 
SOD of Edw. Vere, esq. of Croydon, to Ellen 
Sarah, second dau. of James Hansard, esq. 
of Suuthampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq.— 15. 
At St. George's, J. W. Patten, esq. of Bank 
Hall, Lancashire, to Anna Maria, dau. of 

the late Col. Patten Bold, of Bold. At 

Southwick, the Rev. S. Butler, to Mary 
Ann, third dau. of Thos. Thistletliwuyte, 
esq. of Southwick Park. At Clutton, So- 

merset, the Rev. S. Weston, of White's- 
hill, Gloucestershire, to Mary, second dau. 

of T. Broadribb, esq. At Compton Dan- 

do, Mr. W. Smith, of Puhlow, to Miss 
Pointing.—— At Bristol, the Rev. J. S. 
Ridout, Rector ofLangton Long, Bland- 
furd, to Jane, second dau. of the late James 
Foster Knight, esq. of Anderston.-^— -1 ?• At 
St. James's, Piccadilly, the Rev. W. Norria, 
Rector of Warblington, Hints, to Grace 
Agnes, dau. of John Adair Hawkins, esq. of 

Great Marlborough- st. At St. George’s, 

llanover-sq. W. Wayte, esq. of the High- 
lands, near Caine, Wilts, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Finniss, esq. of the Mauritius. 

19. At Allesley, W. Robertson, esq. 

eldest son of Col. Robertson Macdonald, 6f 
Kinlochrooidart, Inverness, to Sarah Adams, 
eldest dau. of James Beck, esq. of Allesley- 
park, Warwick. 
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Earl of Hadoington. 

march 17* At TViiiiiiig^bame, in East 
Lothian, ag^ed 74» ibe Right Hon. 
Charles Hamilton, eighth Earl of Had- 
dington and Lord Binning aiid Byres. 

His Lordship was born July 5, 1753, 
ihe eldest and only surviving son of 
Thomas the fifth Earl, by his first wife 
Mary daughter of Rowland Holt, of Red- 
grave ill Suffolk, esq. and widow of Mr. 
Lloyd.* In I77b we find him Captain 
of the grenadier rompany of the Duke 
of Rucrlt'Ugli's feneihle regimcMit. On 
the 30lhof April 177.9, he married Lady 
Sophia Hope, third daughter of John se- 
cond Earl of Hopetouii, and aunt to the 
present Earl. He sneoet ded to his fa- 
thei's titles, May 19, 17.94. In 1B04 he 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 
Comity of Haddington, and he retained 
that office until 1823, when the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale was appointed on his 
resignation. In 1807 he was elected a 
Representative Peer of North Britain ; 
but he only sat for one Parliament, to 
the dissolution in 1812. 

His Lordship was not a political cha- 
racter ; although his son Lord Binning 
(lately raised to the British peerage by 
the title of Lord Mtdros, and now Earl 
of iladdiiigtoii,} has for many years 
borne an active part in politics. The 
Earl was greatly addicted to agriculture, 
and much improved and cmhtllished bis 
patrimonial possessions. On his estate 
at Tyniiinghanie, he planted upwards of 
lOUO acres of timber, which flourishes 
almost to the sea beach. 

By Lady Haddingtcui, who died in 
1813, his Lordship had no other child 
but his successor before mentioned i and 
who, by Lady Maria Parker, whom be 
married in 1803, has no family. 

Major Gen. Lord F. Bentinck. 

Ijhiely, At Rome, aged 46‘, Majiir- 
General the Right Honourable Lord 
Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, C. B. 
Colonel of the 58ih regiment; brother 
to the Duke of Portland. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 3, 1781, 
the fourth and youngest son of William 
Henry, the third and late Duke, and 


* The Earl had a half-sister by his 
mother's first marriage, who was mar- 
ried firstly to John Earl of Rothes, and 
afterw'ards to Bcutier Langtun, esq. the 
well-known friend of Dr. Johnson. 


K. G. by Lady Dorothy Cavendish, only 
daughter of Wiliiaui fourth Duke of De- 
vonshire, K.G. He entered the army in 
1797 as an Ensign in the .33d regiiAeiit 
of foot, from which he was appointed to 
a Lieutenancy in the 24th dragoons. 
He served in Ireland during the year 
1798; and iu 1799 with the combined 
Russian and Austrian army in Italy. 
He afterwards became a volunteer in a 
regiment of Austrian light dragoons ; 
was at the battle of Novi, the siege of 
Alexandria^ &c., and in 1800 at the bat- 
tle of Marengo, and blockade ol Genoa. 
In 1801 his Lordship returned home, 
and was appointed Aiil-de-Camp to the 
C!oiiimandcr-in-Cbicf of the. Forces in 
Ireland. He received a troop in the 
Queen's light dragoons, Oct. I9> 17.99 ; 
was subsequently placed on half pay ; 
and from thence exchanged to full pay 
in the 52d foot. He was next appoint- 
ed to a Majority in the 45th ; and the 
31st of April, IB04, Lieut.-Colonel in 
the hotter corps. He exchanged to a 
company in the first foot guards, Jan. 
31, 1805. Ill July 180G, he embarked 
for Sicily, and returned home in January 
1808; in September following he went 
to Spain, and returned in 1809 ; in July 
1809, be went with the expedition to 
Walt heren, and came home in Septem- 
ber following. He received the brevet 
of Colonel on the King's birth-day in 
1813; he succeeded to the Lieut. -Co- 
lonelcy of the 1st foot guards, July 25, 
J8I4 ; attained the rank of Major Gene- 
ral, Aug. 12, 1819 ; And he was appoint- 
ed to the Colonelcy of thte 58th only a 
few months before his death. 

Lord Frederick was fur some years a 
member of the Hoase of CuniiDons. He 
was returned for Weobley at the Ge- 
neral Elections in 1812, 1818, and 1820; 
and in 1824 for Queeiihorougb. 

Lord Frederick married. Sept. 16, 
1820, Lady Mary Lnwther, third daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lonsdale, K.G. and hy 
her Ladyship Ims left a son, born July 
9, 1831, .111(1 named George-Augustui, 

Hon. Wm. Fred. Wyndham. 

Feb, .. At East Lodge, Brighton, 
aged 64, the Hon. William Frederick 
Wyndham, youngest brother to the Earl 
of EgremontA 

He was uorn April 6, 1703, the fourth 
son and youngest child of Charles tho 
late and second Earl of B^rcmuiit, by 
the Hon. Almeria Carpenter, only daugh- 
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ter of George second Lord Cerpenter, 
end sister tu George of Tyrcoiineh 
His father being then Secretary of State, 
and his mother Lady of the Queeirs 
Bedchamher, both their Majesties svere 
S|»onsur8 at his baptism. He was fur 
seme years Minister at Florence. On 
the 21st of July 1784, be married Miss 
Frances Harfurd, natural daughter of 
Frederick^Calvert, Lord Baltimore ; and 
by that lady^ had issue, 1. George-Fraii- 
CIS, now a Captain R.N. and who in the 
event of his uncle’s having no children, 
will succeed to the Earldom; he mar- 
ried ill 1820 Jane, third daughter of the 
Rev. William Roberts, Vice-provost of 
Eton ; 2. Frances, married in 1809 to 
William Miller of Oslewurth Park in 
Gloucestershire, esq. ; 3. Laura, married 
ill 1812 to the Rev. Charles* Boultbee; 
4. Julia, died in 1811 ; 5. William, born 
at Florence in 1794, and died an infant. 
Mr. Wyndham married secondly, Julia 
de Smorzewska, Countess of Spyterki. 

Baron de Hochepieo. 

March 25. Aged 67 » Lieut. -General 
George Baron de Hoichepied, late Colo- 
nel of the I03d regiment, formerly M.P* 
fur Btockbridge, and stepfather to Earl 
Grosvenor. 

This cfRcer, whose style was General 
Porter, until he obtained in IB 19 the 
Royal licence to assume the title of Ba- 
ron de Hocliepied (granted to his ma- 
ternal great-grandfathet in 1704, by the 
Emperor Leopold 1.] was son of Sir 
James Porter, F.R.S. Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and author of several 
wuiks on the Cast. He entered the 
British service as Cornet in the 4tb dra- 
goons, March 11, 1777. He exchanged 
to the first troop of burse-giiards. May 
30, 1780, in the following August ob- 
tained a Lieutenancy in the same regi- 
ment, and in June 1783 a company in 
the then 89tb. In 1784 he was reduced 
to the half-pay of the latter regiment. 
Ill 1794 he received tfie brevet of Major, 
and in August that year he was appoint- 
ed Colonel of the late 117th regiment, 
which be had raised jointly with Gene- 
ral St. John. He was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, Jan. 1, 18U0, and in 
1803 was appointed Brigadier-General 
Oil the Portsmouth district, upon which 
■faff he remained until he received the 
brevet of UeuL'General on the King's 
birth-day in 1813; be attained that of 
Lieut.-Geaanl, April 25, 1808. He was 
appointfui Colond of the 2d garrison 
battalion, Jan. 19T3, and Culunel of 
the Ute 103d fimlti JiDi, 12, IB 14. He 
dm for some time commanded the 
^^iihockhridge volunteers. 

^ .. Col. Porter first sat In Parliament for 


Stockbridge In 17939 having been suc- 
cessful in petitioning to the House 
against the members who bad been re- 
turned, sixty-three 6f the voters being 
reported guilty of bribery. He was re- 
elected without opposition at the seven 
following General Elections in 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, and IB2U. 
He retired soon after the latter date. In 
September 1802 be married the dowager 
Countess Grosvenor, .who died scarcely 
two months before him in the present 
year. (See our number for February, 

p. 188.) 

Adm. Sir R. J. Strachan, Bart. 

J'Teb. 3. Ill Bryanstone-square, afrer 
a short but severe illness, aged 67, Sir 
Richard John Strachan, sixth Baronet of 
Thornton, co. Kincardine, Admiral of 
the Blue, and G.C.B. 

Sir Richard was horn in Devonshire, 
Oct. 7> 1760, the eldest son of Patrick 
Strachan, esq. Lieut. R.N. by a daughter 
of Capt. Pitman of the same service. He 
succeeded to the Baronetcy on the death 
of Sir John Strachan, a Post-Captain, 
R.N.Dec. 28, 1777. 

Like his immediate connections Sir 
Richard entered early into the naval 
service. His first promotion was into 
the Actmon, one of the old 448 upon 
two decks; and he then became third 
Lieutenant of the Hero 74, one of the 
Comm. Johnstone's squadron in the af- 
fair at Porto Praya. He was afterwards 
first Lieutenant of the Magiianime 64 ; 
and of the Superb 74, the flag-ship of 
Sir Ed. Hughes, by whom he was made 
a commander in the Lisard cutter, at 
Bombay, in 1782; and further pro- 
moted to the Naiade frigate, captured 
from the French. His Post commission 
bears date April 26, 17 83. 

After the termination of the Ameri- 
can war, Sir Richard obtained the com- 
mand of the Vestal, of 28 guns, and was 
ordered to convey the Hon. Charles Alan 
Caihcart, younger brother tu the present 
Earl, on an embassy to China. The 
Ambassador was in a bad state of health 
when be embarked at Portsmouth, and 
continued to grow worse daily until the 
ship's arrival in the Straits of Banca, 
when be died. Sir Richard afterwards 
carried General Meadows to his govern.^ 
meiit at Bombay ; and during his ooiiti • 
nuance in the East Indies, distinguished 
himself on several occasions in support- 
ing the British commercial rights, which 
would otherwise have been Injured by 
interlopers under neutral colours, coun- 
tenanced by some French frigates, as 
well as by the Governors of the Garri- 
sons belonging to that station. In Nov. 
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)701f whUst oruiabi; off th« Milibur 
fiOHSt, ill the PbcBuix frigate, iie fell iii 
with la Resohi, of 46 guns, convoymg 
two country veB«elg, supposed to be laden 
wiili stores fur TippuoSaib, with whom 
we were then at war. Sir Richard 
Srrachan determined to search these 
vessels, but the French Captain thought 
proper to object ; and an action coiu- 
rnenced, wbicb was maintained with 
great obstinacy on both sides, until the 
PlioBiiix had 6, and la Resolu 25 killed, 
besides many wounded on both sides. 
The Frenchman now slriick his colours, 
and Sir Richard performed bis first in- 
tentions of examining the vessels, which 
however did not justify any further de- 
tention. The Commander of la Resolu 
then insisted on his ship being consider- 
ed a prize, which Sir Richard, with great 
propriety, refused j but he towed her 
into Tellicherry Roads, from whence she 
was afterwards sent to the French set- 
tlement at Mahd. 

Sir Richard Strachan returned to Eng- 
land soon after this event $ and, on the 
commencement of the war with the 
French republic, was appointed to la 
Concorde, of 42 guns and 257 men, when 
he joined a squadron of frigates on the 
coast of France, under the orders of Sir 
J. B. Warren. At day-break on St. 
George's day 1794, this squadron, con- 
sisting of the Flora, Arethusa, Concorde, 
Melampuf, and Nymphe, being to the 
westward of Guernsey, discovered four 
French ships standing out to sea, one of 
which was la Resolu, Sir R. Strachaii’s 
former antagonist. Comm. Warren, fear- 
ing that the enemy might escape into 
port, made the signal to engage as they 
came up, and by this means cut them 
off from their own shore. The battle 
was maintained on both sides with great 
rcsulutioii for three hours, when la Po- 
rnone and la Bahet struck to the Flora 
and Arethusa. La Concorde continued 
to pursue the others, and at length got 
near enough to receive and return their 
fixe. It was Sir Richard Strarhai/s in- 
tentions to endeavour to disable the 



Bternmost of the enemy's ships, leaving 
her to be picked up by the Melampus 
and Nymphe, which were also in pursuit, 
and to push on fur the headmost ; but 
this ship bore down, and closed to sup- 
port her consort, at the same time rak- 
ing la Concorde with great effect. Sir 
Richard Strachan continued to engage 
them both with much gallantry; but 
finding that the day was far advanced, 
and little prospect uf being assisted by 
the other British frigates, which rather 
dropped astern, and his main topmast 
being so badly wounded that he expected 
it would fall over the side, by which ac- 


cident the -enemy might have aseaped, 
be came to the resoHitiaa to secure that 
ship which was the nearest to him, and, 
by a skilful maumavre,' having ebanfed 
sides in the smoke, be prevented tlie 
other either from annoying him or ^- 
ing assistance to bis friend. They oun- 
tiuued in close action from twelve till a 
quarter before two, when the Frenoh- 
luan ceased firing, and hailed that he 
had surrendered. The prize proved to 
be TEngageante, of 38 guns and 300 
men, between 30 and 40 uf whom were 
killed, and 12 wounded. The other fri- 
gate, la Resolu, after firing a few shot, 
made sail and got off. In the evening, 
the masts of I'Eiigageaiite fell over- 
board, and it was with some difficulty, 
and great exertions, that those of la Con- 
corde werb prevented from sharing the 
same fate. 

Soon after this event. Sir JHcbard 
Strachan obtained the command of the 
Melampus, of 42 guns, and his enterpris- 
ing character being duly appreciated, he 
was selected for a separate command on 
ibe coast of France, where he was aided 
by the gallantry* and skill of Sir W. 
Sidney Stnitli. On the 9th of May, 1795, 
being at anchor in Gourville Bay, Jersey, 
he discovered thirteen sail of the enemy's 
vessels running along shore. T^he Bri- 
tish squadron immediately weighed, and 
chased them under a small battery, 
which was soon silenced, and twelve of 
the vessels, abandoned by their crews, 
taken possession of. The other escaped 
round Cape Cartaret. They consisted of 
ten transports, laden with naval stores, 
escorted by an armed brig and lugger. 
On the 3d July following, the Melampus, 
ill company with the Hebe, also cap- 
tured, off St. Maloes, six out of thirteen 
French vessels laden with military stores, 
convoyed by a ship of twenty-six guns, 
two brigs, and a lugger; one of Ibe 
brigs, U Vesuve, of four twenty-four 
pounders and siyy men, was also taken. 

In 1796, when Sir W. Sidn^ Smith 
was taken prisoner in a vessel captured 
by the boats of the Diamond, Sir Richard 
Strachan succeeded him in the command 
of that fine frigate, and continuing in 
her till February, 1799, made several 
captures. He was then appointed to 
the Captain, of 74 guns, in which ship 
be assisted at the capture of a French 
squadron In the Mediterranean, and 
served during the expeditious against 
Quiberon and Ferrol, in the summer and 
autumn of 1000. He was afterwards 
employed in the command of a sinali 
squadron, cruiaiiig off the western eeast 
of France, where he distingolilMd him- 
self by bis assiduity and parseveranee, 
iu annoying the enemy’s trade, cutting 
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off tbf lupplies intended for tbe Brest 
fleet, and keeping their small Armed 
▼essels in check. 

During the temporary suspension of 
bosiilities that followed the treaty of 
Amiens, the subject of this memoir com- 
manded the Donegal, of 80 guns ; and 
on tbe renewal of (he war, he was em- 
ployed off Cadiz, watching the motions 
of tbe French ships in that port. On 
the 35th of November, 1804, be captured 
the Amphitrite, a Spanish frigate, of 44 
guns, bound from Cadiz to Teneriffe. 
Having overtaken that vessel, after a 
chare of some hours. Sir Richard ac- 
quainted the Spaniard that, in com- 
pliance with his AtlmiraFs orders, he 
must conduct his vessel back to Cadiz, 
and that he allowed him three minutes 
to comply without force. Alter double 
that time had elapsed, an engagement 
ensued, which lasted about eight mi- 
nutes, when the Ampbitrite struck her 
colours. During this short action, (he 
Spanish commander was killed by a mus- 
ket-ball, a signal punishment fur his ob- 
stinate contumacy. The Donegal, about 
the same time, captured another Spanish 
ship, with a cargo worth about 300,800/. 
In March following, Sir Richard's affairs 
requiring him in England, be exchanged 
into Renown, which had been or- 
dered home. 

In the spring of 1804, the deceased 
was nominated a Colonel of Marines. 
About July, 1805, he was appointed to 
the Caesar, of 8Q guns, and entrusted 
with the command of a detached squa- 
dron. On the evening of the 3d of No- 
vember, being off Ferrol, be fell in wi^h 
four French line-of-battle ships that hAd 
escaped from tbe battle of Trafalgar, 
but it was not before day-light on the 
4(h that fhe advanced frigates of Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan’s squadron could arrive 
within gun*8liot. A little before noon, 
tbe French, finding an action unavoid- 
able, began to take in ^tbeir small sails 
and form in a line on the starboard tack. 
At noon the battle began, and continued 
till half -past three, when the enemy's 
ships being no longer ntanageable, struck 
their colours, thus completing the de- 
struction of that fleet, in engaging with 
which Nelson lost bis valuable life. They 
proved to be the Formidable, of 80 guns, 
bearing the flag of Rear- Ad m. Dumaiiuir 
le Peilcy, the Duguay Truuin, Mont 
Blanc, and Scipioii, of 74 guns each. Tbe 
British squadron consisted, besides the 
CsBsar, of ihe Hero, Namur, and Coura- 
geux, 148, aitd the BAnta Margaritta, 
Pbmnix, RevPluiionnaire/and ^lus fri- 
gates, t^'Wlioleof whom came into ac- 
tion. Tifl uts sustained by tbe enemy 
nal juif^eflse ; the Mont Blaim alone 


bad 169 killed and wounded, the Scipion 
111, M. Dumanoirle Pelley was wound- 
ed, and Capt. Tnifilet, of the Duguay- 
Trouin, slain. The English had only 34 
killed and 1 1 1 wounded. Five days after 
this action, Sir R. Sirachan was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral ; and on 
the 99th of January, 1806, was made a 
Knight of the Bath. He also received 
tbe thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

Soon after, he was detached with his 
flag on board the Ciesar, to the coast of 
America, in pursuit of a French squa- 
dron, commanded by Adm. Villaumer, 
one of whose ships, of 74 guns, founder- 
ed ill a hurricane, and another of the 
same force was driven on shore and de- 
stroyed by tbe British. 

After Ins return. Sir Richard was em- 
ployed in the blockade of Rochefort until 
the summer of 1809, when he assumed 
the command of the naval part of the 
expedition destined for the occupation 
of Flushing, and the destruction of the 
French ships of war, arsenals, &c. in the 
Scheldt. This armament consisted of 
thirty-seven sail of the line, two ships of 
50 guns, three of 44, twenty-four fri- 
gates, thirty-one sloops, and five bombs, 
besides gun-boats and other small craft, 
together with 40,000 troops, under the 
orders of the Earl of Chatham. The ur- 
fortunate issue of the Waicbereii expedi- 
tion is well known. 

On the 3d of July, 1810, Sir Richard 
Straeban was presented, by the Corpora- 
tion of London, with a sword and the 
freedom of the city, which was voted to 
him for his achievement off Ferrol in 
1805. He was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral on tbe Slst of the same 
month, and became a full Admiral July 
19, 1831. He was also allowed a pension 
of 1000/. for his services. 

Sir Richard Strachaii married, in 1813, 
Miss Louisa Dillon, by whom he has left 
some children. 

General Fanshawe. 

Fe6. 33. At Warsaw, aged 73, Gen. 
Fanshawe. He was by birth an Eiiglish- 
inan, and had attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in the British army before entering 
the service of Russia, under tbe reign of 
the Empress Catherine If., in the year 
1785. He was promoted to she rank of 
Lieutenant-General by Paul, in 1800, 
and was appointed in the same year Ge- 
rieral-in-chief and Governor-general of 
Kieff. By the Emperor Alexander he 
was removed to the Government of tbe 
Crimea, and obtained from both Empe- 
rors several decorations. In. 1812 be 
served as volunteer under tbe Duke of 
Wurteroburg at the blockade of Dantsic, 
and at the termination of the campaign 
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he returned to 8t. Petersburgh, where 
he was named aSenf^tor, and received an 
arende in consideration of his longf ser- 
vices. His declining health obliged him 
to solicit from the .Emperor Alexander 
the permission of visiting some foreign 
uatering'places; but every attempt of 
art to prolong life proved vaiiii and after 
a painful and proti acted illness, be ex- 
pired at Warsaw, leaving behind him five 
suns, three of whom are in the Russian, 
and two in the British service. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alan Cameron. 

March 9. At Fulham, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alan Came- 
ron, K. C. Colonel of the 79th or Ca- 
meron Highlanders. 

By birth a Highlander, in heart and 
soul a true one, in form and frame the 
bold and manly mountaineer, he early 
acquired considerable influence in his 
native glens. Ardent and persevering 
in whatever he undertook, when the 
American war began he devoted himself 
enthusiastically in his country's cause. 
Unfortunately, however, when on detach- 
ed service, he was taken prisoner of war, 
and immured, vindictively, fur nearly 
two years, in the common gaol of Phila- 
delphia, under the plea that he had been 
engaged in exciting the native tribes in 
favour of Great Britain. In attempting 
to escape from a confinement so much 
at variance with the usages of war. Sir 
Alan had both his ancles broken and 
shattered, and he never perfectly reco- 
vered from the painful effects of those 
injuries. 

Sir Alan was subsequently placed upon 
half- pay as a provincial officer, but, 
aroused by the alarms and dangers of 
1793, be, principally by his personal influ- 
ence over the minds of the Higitlanders, 
in little mure than three months, pa- 
triotically raised the 79tb, or Cameron 
Highlanders. In accomplishing this, no 
burthen was thrown upon the public. 
Sir Alan Cameron defrayed the whole 
expence out of his own private funds, no 
bounty -money whatever having been 
drawn from government; his officers, 
also, were taken from the half-pay list, 
nor was any •promotion upon that occa- 
sion allowed. Jn August that year. Sir 
Alan was appointed Major-Commandant 
of this his elan regiment; and in Ja- 
nuary, 1794, Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandaiit of the same. At the head of 
his regiment, during the latter year, he 
joined the army in the Netherlands, 
under the late Duke of York. 

Ill 1795 Sir Alan proceeded to the 
West Judies, then powerfully menaced. 
Very severe losses were there sustained 
by his regiment, and the brave soldier 
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had the mortification of seeing ibe rem- 
nant of his corps draughted cniefly into 
the 4^d regiment. Sir Alan, therefore, 
returned home. So sensible, however, 
was bis late Royal Highness of the value 
of his services, that he was immediatefy 
coniniissiuiied to raise the Cameron 
Highlanders anew, which, by unceasing 
exertion, and considerable pecuniary sa- 
ciifices, be proudly accomplished in little 
more than six months, notwithstanding 
the advanced period of the war. 

Jn 1799 Sir Alan again served with his 
regiment uii the continent, under bis 
Royal Highness the late Duke of York, 
whom he ever proudly considered as his 
best benefactor. In the battle ofBergen- 
op-Zooin, Sir Alan was twice severely 
wounded. 

In lBOO*Sir Alan Cameron served in 
the expeditions to Ferrol, Cadie, &c. j 
and, ill 1801, at the head of his brave 
men, he shared the dangers and glories 
of Alexandria, and endured the hardships 
and perils of the Egyptian campaign. 

In 1804 Sir Alan and the officers of 
bis regiment, in the course of only a few 
nionth.s, and solely by recruiting, raised 
a strong 2d battalion of 800 rank and 
file for general service. He was reward- 
ed, in consequence, with the rank of 
Colonel, on the 1st of January^ P.105. 
Ill the descent upon Zealand, Sir Alan, 
by the order of Lord Cathcart, took mi- 
litary possession of CoptMibageii, at the 
head of the flank companies of the army. 
In 1808, Sir Alan accompanied bis gal- 
lant countryman, Sir John Moure, as 
Brigadier-General, on the expedition to 
Sweden ; and in 1808, to the Peninsula. 
Advancing from Portugal with reiiitorce- 
meiits, be was placed in a most critical 
situation by the sudden and unexpected 
retreat to Corunna; nevertheless, be 
succeeded, undergoing great fatigue and 
enduring great privation, in marching 
bis furre, which had been considerably 
augmented on it^route by convalescents 
and stragglers, in safety to Lisbon. 
This force is generally considered very 
materially to have assisted the Duke 
of Wellington in the successful attack 
which bis Grace soon afterwards made 
upon Soult, at OporW). 

At the battle of Talavera, Sir Alan had 
two horses shot under him, when be took 
post by the colours of one of thi regi- 
Qients of his brigade; and, throughout 
that arduous and eventful day, never, 
indeed, were energy and gallantry more 
conspicuously and effectively displayed. 
He wore a medal for bis services on that 
oveasiona 

I lie action at Busaco was the last in 
which Sir Alan Cameron was engaged. 
He couimanded a brigade in which bis 
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umrn nBirtietiti pretpnt with him, bore 
eifro e pan; extreme ill health then 
compelled him to retire from the'active 
eervlce of his country for ever. 

On the 85tb of July, 1810, Sir Alan 
was appointed a Major-General; after 
the peace a K.C.B. ; and on the 18th of 
Au^ttst, 1819, he was made a Lieutenant 
General. 

A great sufferipr in body from severe 
infirmities contracted by continued ex- 
posures and fatigues on service. Sir Alan, 
nevertheless, lived to an advanced age. 
But be was doomed to see his family 
drop around him— his youngest son, 
when his aide-de-camp, early in the Pe- 
ninsular campaign, from privations and 
fatigues— his eldest, when leading on 
the immediate advance of ,the British 
army at Puentes d'Onor— his nephew 
and his orphan grandson, both of whom 
perished from the baneful effects of 
West India service i the former was he 
who, holding only the rank of lieute- 
nant, bravely led on the Cameron High- 
landers at the battle of Waterloo, when 
all his superior officers had been either 
killed or wounded. Of his own imme- 
diate male kindred. Sir Alan has left 
only one son, Lieut.-Colonel Cameron, 
who, until the close of the war, when 
the corps was disbanded, commanded 
the 8d battalion of the Cameron High- 
landers, and who followed to the grave 
the remains of bis veteran parent. 

Lieutenant-General Lave. 

JaH, ... Lieu(.-Gen. Francis Laye, 
Colonel of the fifth battalion of Royal 
Artillery. This officer received a second 
Lieutenant’s commission in the Roystl 
Artiliety in 1771 ; and in 1773 embarked 
with a detachment of artiflery for New 
York, from whence, in 1774, be proceed- 
ed to Boston. On the 17th of June, 
1775, a detachment of two Captains, 
two Lieutenants, of which this officer 
was one, with two cog^paiiies of Royal 
Artillery, were attached to the division 
of the army ordered, under* 

Howe, to the attack of the Americans 
entrenched upon the heights of Bunker’s 
Hill. The two Captains and the Lieu- 
tenants were wounded and caified off 
the field ; Lieut. Laye received a severe 
eoUtusion on the thigh, but remained in 
edmmaiid of the artillery, and bad the 
honour to receive the thanks of Major- 
Gen. Howe. He was at Boston during 
the whole of the time it was besieged^ 
was several actions at Staten 

Islandlpd Long Island ; at the taking 
ofNew'Jfofk, and in the aetidbs upon 
that islanfji at the battle of White 
Plains, and^'the attack and uking of 
Fort Washington, where he was attach- 


ed t6 the 48d Royal Highland regiment 
with two battalihn guns. He wal in 
The several actions in the Jerseys, and 
upon the expedirinn to the Head of Elk ; 
at the battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, &c. ; In the action at Monmouth 
Court-house in the Jerseys; was upon 
the expedition, under the orders of Lt.- 
Geii. Leslie, to Virginia, and afterwards 
attached in command of the detachment 
of artillery with the army under Lord 
Rawdoii. In 17B1, at the battle of Ca- 
raden, he was most severely wounded, 
and received the thanks of Lord Rawdon, 
and was particularly named in itieGa- 
aette. On account of the severe state of 
his wound, he was ordered hy the Medi- 
cal Board to England, having served in 
America from 1773 until 1781. 

He was, from 1783 until 1786, upon 
command at the Island of Jamaica, and 
afterwards joined the army under the 
Duke of York at Dunkirk. In 1800 he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Royal Artillery in the Windward and 
Leeward West India Islands, and was 
upon the expedition and taking of the 
islands with the combined naval and 
military forces tinder the orders of Adm. 
Duckworth, and the late Gen. Trigge, 
upon which service he received the 
thanks of Gen. Trigge, and was named 
in the Gaxetre. Having served the at- 
iutted time of his command in the West 
Indies, he was relieved, and returned to 
England. He was subsequently employ- 
ed in command of the Artillery in the 
northern district, and upon the staff as 
Brigadier and Major-General in North 
Britain. He attained the rank of Co- 
lonel ill 1804, of Major-Gpneral in 1810, 
and of Lieut.-Gen. in 1819. 

CoL. Sir Charles Sutton, K. C.B. 

March 86. At Bottesford, near Belvuir 
Castle, in the rectory house of his uncle 
The Rev. Charles R. Thornton, of a sud- 
den attack of apoplexy, aged 53, Colonel 
Sir Charles Sutton, Knight Commander 
df the Bath and ol the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword. 

He was the eldest son of (he late 
Admiral Evelyn Sutton, of Screveton, 
near Bingbafii, and nephew to Mrs. Man- 
ners Sutton, the lady of the Afehbiebop 
of Canterbury. He was appointed an 
Ensign in the 3d fout guards in July, 
rSfiO; Lieutenant and Captaia, 1808; 
Ciiptain of the 83d foot, 1803, Major hi 
the same reglmdiit, 1807 1 Lieut.-Col. 
in the atmy, ^811; in the 33d, 1813; 
in the Portuguese service, 1814 ; brevet 
Colonel, 1881. As Commander of the 
9> b Portuguese I'egim^iit he served With 
the Portuguese army In the Several 
battles of Bnsaco, Fueiites d'Onor, Sa- 
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lamanca, Vitti>ria» Nivetle, and T6u- 
louieV and at the liege of Bada]i>8, being 
aftatfaed to the famous third diviioii 
under the command of the veteran 
Thoii Picton» in sharing whole triumph's 
he frequently obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the Duke of Wellingt-on 
during the whole Peninsula war, and 
lor bis services lA^as presented with a cross 
and three clasps. 

He' had been for a short time on leave 
of absence from an important charge iu 
the Island of Zaiite, and was on a visit 
to his mother and sister, with whom he 
bad bden conversing cheerfully on his 
return fyom hunting, apparently in per- 
fect health and spirits, when after retir- 
ing to bis room to dress for dinner, he 
fell, and expired instantaneously. 

Lieut. -Col. Higgins. 

Lately, At Ashburton, in Devonshire, 
Lieut.-Cul. Cbarles-Thomas Higgins, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

, This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
I799» Ensign Aug. 27» 1800, and arrived 
in India in December fcdlowing. He was 
raised to a Lieutenancy Feb. 21, 1801 ; 
joined tbe European army in August that 
year; and in Sept. 1803, proceeded, 
with the flank companies, to the grand 
army, under Lord Lake. He was de- 
tached in Peb. 1804, from head-quarters 
to Gualiorj and was at the Oapture of 
that fort and town* In April he was 
removed to the 22d regiment, and was, 
during the whole of the troubles in the 
Duoaub, cuiistaiitly employed in surpris- 
ing parlies of tbe enemy ; and received 
tbe repeated thanks of commanding offi- 
cers for his conduct and success on that 
service. In April, 1805, he was ap- 
pointed to the Staff of a party, under the 
late Major Thomas Harriott, which ac- 
companied the Collector to enforce tbe 
payment of the revenue from refractory 
aemiiidars. In June this detachment 
joineil a large force, under the late Lt.- 
Col. Richardson, formed for active ser* 
vice during that month, and endeavoured 
to carry the fort of Toorkaponah by 
storm, but was repulsed, by unforeseen 
accidents, with very heavy loss, nearly 
all the Europeans at the guns being de- 
stroyed! This officer had tbe honour of 
being selected to command the false 
atta&, and was severely wounded in the 
right elbow, which incapacitated him 
from further service until 1807, and 
rendered his arm useless. Tbe force in 
tbe fort subsequently endeavoured to 
escape, and about 800 were cut up in the 
retreat. He next proceeded in a, com- 
mand of a detachment, to settle tbe 
newly-acquired territories in the Hurri- 
aqeh iHstriet. He Joineil Lt.-Cul. Balfi 
Gint. Mao. Awil^ 1826. 

11 


force, sent to induce the fcTtlAeid teeM 
6f Bhopfannyr end wab ptesdnt et ’hh 
attadk and capture, when the edediy 
lost nearly 3QOO niefi. In Jen* fSlOs he 
joined Col. MartinddPs force, CnheAed 
for service in Buudlecund, but po dcyec 
operation took place, and tbe deClttb- 
ment returned in Ma}* 

In May. 1811, he proceeded With thU 
expedition to Java; after its rCdueVltfn 
be Joined the Resident at Amhoynai add 
during two years flllcd various civil eUd 
military offices $ he retunied to Java Id 
1813, and was nominated to the judieMl 
line at tbe Residency of Cberiboki. Id 
Nov. 1816, he commanded the first hair 
talion 22d, which formed part of Gob 
Adam*s division, denominated the Nag- 
pore subsidiary force atatloued at Huoi- 
injabad. 

in Nov. 1817, he marched at six hours 
notice to Nagpore ; anrived there a four 
hours after tbe attack of Seetdbuldie, 
having marched 67 milei with two hours 
halt, b^esides 25 miles the same morning^ 
averaging nearly 100 miles in 60 hours* 
The whole of the baggage was left to 
the mercy of the villagers and tbe enemy, 
no officer or man being permitted td 
take a single article but what they had 
op their backs. To add to their miserius, 
part of them had their families with 
them ; Major Higgins bad a wife and 
four children with him, who were pro- 
ceeding to Nagpore, as tbe only place 
of safety in tbe whole district; words 
are inadequate to describe the horror 
and wretchedness of their situation, at 
the expectation that the females and 
children must be destroyed, and under 
wbirli iinpressiuii the force bad to pro- 
ceed two nights and a day in bitter cold 
weather. On tbe 14ib Dec. Gen. Dbve- 
ton, joined wiih two divisions of the 
Deccan army, and assumed the general 
command. The force moved down ort 
the 16th at day-break, and carried^ after 
a severe action, all tbe enemy's camp, 
and 87 pieces of canon. Major Higgins 
was Brigade-Major to tbe Brigadier com'- 
manding the cavdlry brigade during the 
action. 

Dr. Hook, Dean or WoRCESTEM* 

FeO. 5. At the Deanery, Worcester, 
aged 55, tbe Very Rey. James' Hook, 
D*C.L. Dean of Worcester, Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, Vicar of Hrumigrove 
and Stone, Worcestershire, M.^8ter of St. 
Oswald's Hospital, Worcester, F.R.S. 
and F. S. A. 

Dr. Hpok was tbe eldest son of Mr. 
James Hook, the celebrated' musical 
composer, and brother to Mr. Theoduru 
Hook, the now eminent novelist and 
political writer. He was of St. Mary 
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Oilbrd, M.A. 17O0» BiC. L. IS04, 
D^CL. 1806. Of BfimUar tfista fritb 
Imi lAtlicr and brother* be wa« in his 
yffutb tb^ author of an opera entitled* 
f'/Ack of ^ Newbuiy*” and a musical 
efitcftainmeut called* ** Diamond cut 
Diamond.'* The dates of these pro- 
ductions are 1795 and 1797* hut they 
were never puhlished. Having been 
introduced to 'the society of his present 
when Prince of Wales* he was 
appointed bis private Chaplain* and a 
Chaplain to the late King and by bis 
amiable manners and agreeable talents 
ao ingratiated himself with his royal 
patron* that he is known to have been 
honoured with bis particular personal 
regard. In May* 1797* being then Vicar 
of Miqkleton* in Gloucestershire (aCrowii 
lining)* and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Guilford* he was presented by the King 
to the Rectory of Saddiiigton, iv Leicester- 
•hire I and on the lit of the following 
montlr he was married* at St. James's* 
Westminster* to Ann** the second dau. 
of the late Sir Robert Farquhar* Bart. 
M.D. 

In 1803 Mr. Hook resigned Sadding- 
ton for the rectory of Epworlh* a Crown 
living in Lincolnshire'; and in the same 
year be published ** Aiiguis in Herba* a 
Sketch of the true Character of the 
Church of England and her Clergy* as a 
caveat against the misconstruction of 
artful and the misconception of weak 
men* on the subject of a Bill about to 
be brought into Parliament for the re- 
visalof certain Statutes concerning Non- 
Residence* &c. dec.** The object of this 
excellent pamphlet* inscribed by the 
author to •* the sober sekise of bis 
Country*" was to expose the designs as 
well of the Methodist as of the eneoiy 
then more immediately dreaded, the 
Jacobin and Infidel. See it fully re- 
viewed in vol. Lxxii. ii. 636— 643. In 
1807* Dr. Hook was appointed by Bishop 
North to a Prebend in the Cathedral of 
Winchester. In 1813 he published, in 
8vo. A Sermon preached at St. George's^ 
Hanover-square; witb«a Correspondmice 
between Earl Orey and the author on 
the subject of it." The Earl had taken 
objectUMi to some position advanced in 
llie'dlscourse with regard to concessions 
to the Roman Catholics ; and had aiii- 
madverted with some severity on the 
preacher; bat the latter vindicated him- 
self in a manner well becoming his pro- 
fession and his reputation. 


* A younger sister was married, in 

1807* to the Rev. Anthony Hamilton* 
the present Bectur. of St. Mary-le-bow* 
ai^ s^AdC 'ihe late Arcbdeacoa of Col- 


In 16141^ was preferred* by Bishop 
Tomline* toji the Arcbdeaconiy of Hunt- 
ingdon ; ai d in 1816 he published in 
4to. with n Appendix and Notes* bis 
very able ! Primary Charge (reviewed in 
this Magas ne, vol. lxxxvi. i. 434). In 

1817 he S as presented, by the King* 
to the Retdory of Whippingbam* in the 
Iste of Wight* and to the Vicarage of 
Candover Preston* in Hampshire* by 
the Dean knd Chapter of Wintoii. In 

1818 he preached, at St. Paul’s* the 
Anniversai^ Sermon for the Charity 
Children* and which was soon after pub- 
lished (see Review in vol. LXXIX. ii.S34). 
In 1835* od the promotion of Dr. Jen- 
kiiison to the see of Sr. David’s* be was 
appointed Dean of Worcester ; and in 
the same year be was presented to the 
two livings which he held at his decease* 
to the Vicarage of Bromsgrove by the 
Chapter of Worcester* on the death of 
Dr. Wingfield, and to that of Stone by 
the King, on the death of Dr. Plumptre. 

The remains of Dr. Hook were interred 
on the ISth of February in a vault con- 
structed in the south aisle of Our Lady’s 
Cbapfcl, at Worcester. The Lord Bishop* 
the Archdeacon* and several Prebenda- 
ries* formed part of the funeral proces- 
sion. — . 

Rev. Dr. Marlow* 

Feh, 16. At the President's Lodge* St. 
John's College* Oxford* In the 70th year 
of his age* the Rev. Michael Marlow* 
D. D. President of that Society* Rector 
of Handborough* Oxfordshire* and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. 

He was the only son of the Rev. Mich. 
Marlow, M. A.. and the last male dea- 
ceiidaut* in a direct line* of a very an- 
cient family of the same name* which 
has been established in this country fur 
some centuries. By his mother* whose 
maiden name was Kent* be was nearly 
related to Sir Charles Eagleton Kent* 
Bart. ; bis father having been presented 
to the Rectories of Freston and also 
Lackford* in Suffolk* by the first Baronet 
of that name. He was also distantly 
related* on bis mother’s side* to the most 
honourable family of Hertford* and 
likewise to that of Cbolmondeley* whose 
maternal ancestor* the celebrated minis- 
ter Sir Robert Walpole (Earl of Orford), 
procured for bis father the Vicarage of 
Nazing* Essex* on the presentation of the 
Crown* which he afterwards resigned. 

Dr. Marlow was born near Loudon* in 
Nov. 1758. He was educated at Myr- 
cbant-taylors School; from which he 
was elected to a scholarship at St. John’s 

* This very amiable and benevolent 
clergyman died Feb. 1795; a brief me- 
moir of him is given in vol. lxv. p. ,173. 
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Collegef in tlic eiBbteentb year of hit 
Bge . ' He was admitted actual Fellow in 
I779| betook the degree of B.A. April 5t 
1780, that of M.A. Feb. 11, 1784, and 
became B. D. April 1789, being the 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, in the suburbs of 
Oxford, and public tutor of the College. 
In March, I jBS, he was unanimously 
elected President of St. John’s, and 
presented by the Society to the Rectoiy 
of Handboruugb, near Woodstock. He 
took the degree of D. D. March 24, 
1795 ; he|erved the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University during four 
years, namely, from Michaelmas term 
1798, to the same term 1802, having 
been nominated by the late Chancellor, 
the Dul^! of Portland, by whose recom- 
mendation he was preferred to a Prc- 
beiidal stall in Canterbury in 1808. He 
was nominated one of the select 
preachers of the University in 1805, and 
again in 1617; he was likewise a Dele- 
gate of Accounts, one of the Commis- 
sionera of Sewers, and, in conjunction 
with the present Dean of Exeter, Cu- 
rator of the Sheldonian Theatre. 

Few persons will be more sincerely re- 
gretted than Dr. Marlow. In private 
life he was one of the most amiable, 
kind-hearted, and benevolent of men, 
gentlemanly in his manners, liberal in 
bis ideas, and generous and hospitable 
to the last degree. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, and not less popular 
than efficient as a College tutor ; and in 
his public capacity, both as the President 
of a large Society, and fur a time the 
head of the University, he was distin- 
guished by the urbanity of hi<i manners, 
bis readiness of access, and the anxious 
desire he always evinced of performing 
the duties that devolved upon him in 
the mildest and most acceptable manner. 
As a preacher he was held in high esteem 
by the best judges, and deservedly so ; 
for his delivery, although plain and un- 
affected, was pleasing and impressive, 
his style elegant but perspicuous, and 
his doctrine such as became a scholar 
and a Christian divine, learned without 
affectation, pious but devoid of enthu- 
siasm. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
character of the late President, since his 
talents and his virtues were of that un- 
obtrusive kind which are ill calculated 
for display, and could be known and 
estimated only by bis friends; but by 
all these he will be long and sincerely 
lamented. 

A portrait of Dr. Marlow, engraved by 
•1. W. Reynolds, esq. from a painting by 
T. Phillips, esq. R. A., has just been' 
published ; its size is 20 inches by 14, 


WxLtRR WiLltiNS, P. 

March 1 7 . In London, aged BTi Wil- 
ier Wilkins, esq. of Wallsworth-botlie, 
Gloucestershire, and MaesloRgb-b^, 
Radnorshire, and for 32 years M, r« 
for the latter county. 

This gentleman passed the early part 
of bis life in India, whence returning 
many years ago, he purchased lam 
estates in Radnorshire, and fisheries on 
the river Wye. He succeeded Mr. JobnfS 
of Hafod, as representative of that 
county at the General Election in 179^1 
was again successful in 1802, through 
the interest of the Earl of Oxford, after 
a contest with Mr. Macnamara of Lap- 
goed Castle, and has been returned at 
every subsequent election. His politics 
were those of the Opposition i he voted 
for Parlian^entary Reform on Mr. Grey’s 
motion in 1797, and in 1803 he Joined 
Mr. Calcraft in the measure for relieving 
the Heir Apparent from the embarrass- 
ments which prevented hinifrom resum- 
ing the splendour of his household. 

Benjamin Sydenham, Esq. 

March 15. At, Bruges, in his 5Sd 
year, after enduring for many years great 
bodily sufferings, Benjamin SydenbaiD« 
esq. formerly a Commissioner of the 
Board of Excise. 

This gifted and accomplished gentle- 
man was the eldest sun of the late Gen. 
Sydenham, and entered life in the en- 
gineer corps of the India Company. 
After serving a few years in India, where 
his distinguished talents and prepossess- 
ing nianners introduced him to the 
notice and intimacy of Lord Wellesley, 
at that time Governor-General, Mr. 
Sydenham returned to England with hit 
Lordship, and shortly afterwards ob- 
tained an appointment of Commissioner 
at the Board of Excise. Having from 
his birth a feeble constitution, though 
with a fiiie person, and a temper the 
most cheerful and elastic, bis health was 
not equal to the, mingled pressure of 
active business and of those seductive 
and undermining habits which were 
almost unavoidable for a member of 
society so much liked and sought after 
as Mr. Sydenham, in the choicest circles 
of the convivial world. About the year 
1819, his constitution had given way so 
completely, that be found it impossible 
to continue any longer the discharge 
of his official duties, and retired to the 
continent. Mr. Sydenham was a gentle- 
man of polished manners and of exquisite 
taste in the arts. His aniniated and 
interesting conversation was enlivened* 
by anecdule, and Improved bv virioul 
knowledge ; to these social qualifieiGbha 
be united uncommon buoyancy ef spirit 
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under mry cjhaf gf of icene ai^ cijKuin- 

stanccv freat Varmib and tteadine^ iii 

bli d^debmentr^ and a ki'ndly reedt- 
IMInn even of thpse whoni he mighty 
ftkbdttt the reproach of injustice or in- 
^litlVude^ have forgotten. 

Prince A. Ypsilanti. 

At Vienna, l^rince Alexander 
YjMildnti, the person a ho may be con- 
sidered as having been the first active 
and avowed itirrer in the Greek Revo- 
liltlofi. 

,tle was the son of an Hospodar of 
Waliachia, who first assumed the go- 
verbmefit of that countiy in the year 
ICib^ About three years after his instal- 
lation as a prince, Ypsilanti's father re- 
ceived a summons from the Sultan to 
ajltend^ him at Constantinople. But 
knowing that bis obedience to this 
summons would most probably cost him 
bis bead, be determined on retiring to 
Russia, with his family and suite. ^ Here 
Alexander, bis son, chose the military 
profession, and accordingly be entered 
the Russian army; where, in several 
battles agi^inst the FVeneb, he obtained 
considerable distinction, and was at 
Wn^h promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, and Aid-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror.. Previously to this, however, he 
had r^eived a wound which deprived 
bi^ of bis right hand. It was, no doubt, 
on account of bis military talents and 
success, no less than bis distinguished 
bfrth. that he was fixed upon by the 
members of the *£ra9r^i/s, as a compe- 
tent person to commence the revolution 
in Wallachia and Moldavia. His name 
must therefore unquestionably be trans^ 
mitted to posterity in immediate con- 
nection with tbe origin of this noble 
oause. Rut still, judging from bis after 
l^tipns, as well as the unfortunate re- 
sults of bis proceedings in the princi- 
p^ities, it mqst be confessed that the 
choice was not a happy one.' He evinced 
Ifttle of that character which should 
belong to a real patriot, aqd which must 
distinguish a popular leader, if he would 
deserve and maintain his station in tbe 
public eye. Instead of mixing with bis 
army, and seeking to gain the personal 
flavour of bis soldiers, be always kept 
himself strictly apart from thein. In 
to so high R pitch did he cariy this 
filling ornxclusiveness, that, whenever 
be wg* sjtAioned' for any time on a par- 
{ici|^T he used to cause to be 
out a precise point, which be 
teoy, and beyond which 
one was allowed to papa byt himself 
Md his own brothers. This, no doubt, 
gylnpcd a k\ni of feeling, in regard to 


bis rcUtjonsbip with those about him, 
which, in a cause like that which be 
was professing to espouse, totally dis- 
qualified him from fulfilling the dutiee 
of bis station, or satisfying the hopes 
and wishes of those who had placed him 
there. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted 
that neither Alexander Ypsilanti, nor 
his brother Demetrius, shewed those 
talents which are indispensible to poll- 
tical leaders in a struggle like that in 
which the Greeks were engaged. In 
fact, it was speedily discovered that this 
was the case with Demetrius ; gnd ac- 
cordingly he was displaced from hit 
command, to live the life of a private 
individual in the Morea. As for Alex- 
ander, after tbe uofortunate results of 
the battle in which be was engaged at 
Dragachan, he was compelled to seek 
refuge in the Austrian dominions, where 
he remained a prisoner till his death, 
though it is nut apparent in what way 
he subjected himself to this restraint, 
since none of his actions had offended 
the laws of the Austrian government. 

Mr. FiiaAY. 

Jan, 29. At Scio, during the siege, 
ill resiiiting a sortie of the Turks from 
tbe fortress, Mr. Finlay, a Scuts gentle- 
man, well known for his Jong attachment 
to tbe Greek cause, was shot through 
tbe bead at the first attack, as he was at- 
tempting to rally a body of men under 
bis command. 

Mr. Finlay was tbe nephew of a wealthy 
merchant of Glasgow, and himself pos- 
sessed of a handsome independence ; be 
repaired to the Morea at an early period 
of tbe Greek struggle, lii Feb. 1824, he 
became acquainted with Lord Byron, to 
whom, and to Prince Maurocurdato, both 
then at Missolonghi, he acted as a con- 
ciliatory envoy from Ulysses and other 
refractory chiefs. At tbe request of Lord 
Byron, Mr. Finlay, with two other 
gentlemen, took charge of powder and 
other military stores forwarded from 
Missolonghi to Ulysses, for bis war in Ne- 
gropont. On crossing the stream of the 
Pbidari, which bad been much swollen 
by tbe rains, he missed the ford, lost his 
baggage, and very nearly his life. He 
continued one ot the few Pbilhelleiies 
unsubdued by disappointment and dis- 
gust, steady to the oause he had volun- 
tarily embraced ; for that cause he em- 
ployed all his energies and all his for- 
tune, and he has sealed bis devotion to 
it with his blood. He fell dead on tbe 
spot where be received the wound, and 
a moment of suffering concluded a bold 
jand adventurous life \ 
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HbLBN MaI 9A Wl|,tlAM0h 

At Pftriiij agfd 65, Miw H^len M«[^a 
WjHiaiDjf |iife-0BiiQeiit Hmong tbc jiriiH 
lent female clevot^ea of ih/if Frencli reve* 
lutkiiii. 

Slie waa a native of London ; but was 
resident at Berwick at the time of Her 
coRifosiiJg '* Edwin and Elfrida,*' a le- 
piiidary tale in vetae, upon puHlisbmg 
which in 4to, 1782, under the patronage 
f>f Dr. Kippis,ahe returned to the melro- 
polis. This first production was so far 
Kiiooessful as to induce her to pursue her 
literary career in a variety of ways. In 
1788 she produced an Ode on the 
Peace" (see vol. Liil. p. 245J ; in 1784, 
** Peru, a poem;** in 1786, in two vo- 
lumes, ** A Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems;** and in 1768, Poems on the 
SUve-trade.'* Sijme of these, being pub- 
lislied hy subscription, were productive 
of contiiderahle profit. About the last- 
mentioned year she visited France, and 
having formed there various literary and 
pditical connections, about two years 
after fixed her residence in Paris. In 
1790 she published, in two volumes, a 
novel entitled Julia;" .Iso " Letters 
written from France, in the summer of 
1790,** to which work a second and 
third volume were added in 179^» the 
previous year, 1791, having produced 
** A Farewell for two years to England.*' 
The effects of these works were to ren- 
der the French revolution popular in 
this country (in which she was happily 
but little successful, see vol. Ixi. p. 63),* 
and to recommend their author to the 
Drissotines at Paris. In the succeeding 
clash of factions, she was in great dan- 
ger, and actually confined In the Temple, 
but was released at the fall of Robes- 
pierre. The first fruits of her pen, sub- 
sequently to her liberation, were, " A 
Sketch of the Politics of France, from 
May 31, 1798, to July 28, 1794; and of 
the scenes which have passed in the 
Prisons of Paris; in letters;'* and ex- 
tending to four volumes (reviewed in 
vul. Ixv. 673, 1030). Her next publica- 
tion was a ** Translation of Paul and 
Virginia,** the exquisite simplicity of 
which she destroyed, hy interlarding the 
original with some of her own sonnets. 
In 1798 she produced a Tour in Swit- 
serlaiid, with comparative Sketches of 
the present state of Paris;*' in 1800, 

Sketches of the State of manners and 
opinions in the French Republic ;** and 
iu 1803, a translation of the ** Political 


* Id t,he same volume, p. 999,, a 
letter from Paris, containing a depreca- 
tion of the reviewer's remarks, and very 
possibly written by Mies WilllBone tier- 
self. 


and oofiAdoAtia) CorrgsponAenpe of Lonls 
XVI., w^th^ObservaticMM," i^i ^ yoi|B«pwp, 
She fpr some years wrpte 
the Anniuei Regtstec which 
to the affairs of Franep. 

During the Hqlipw. arsved tn|c« ^ 
Amiens,'* Miss )yilliams is un^erstooA 
to have bad eoioe intercourse with ihe 
English government ; and, upon the 
subsequent war, she became an ohiect 
pf suspicion to the French police, by 
whom her papers were seised and fWS- 
ipiiied. In 1844 she translated tbf first 
volume of The Personal Travels of M, 
de Hurobolilt," which she complete isi 
1821. Her latest performances are, " A 
Narrative of Events in France," in lAl&f 
the Persecution of the Protes- 
tants in the South of Franoe," in 1816; 
—Letters on the Events which have 
passed in F/ance since the Restoralipn 
of 18)5," in 1819; and, subsequenMj, B 
slight sketch, entitled, "The Leper ol 
the City of Aoste, fron; the French." 

Ill her latter political writings, MIse 
Williams appeared only as a friend pf 
the Bourbons and an enemy of the revo- 
lution. She thus showed that her demo- 
cratic consistency, equalled the repub- 
lican morality she had previously exhi- 
bited by living " under the protectipn" 
(as the phrase is) of the quondam Rev. 
Mr. Stone, — one of those singularly black 
sheep, which even the liberal politics of 
modern ecclesiastical government can- 
not tolerate. He was deprived of a 
living in Essex by Bishop Porteus id 
1808, and died some years since. Yet 
had this talented female a large circle of 
acquaintance; perhaps it may be said, 
of admirers. A recent portrait of her 
has been lately published in a folio size 
ill lithography. 

Mr. John Bishopp. 

Dec. 4. At Penn’s Rocks, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 42, Mr. John Bishopp. 

Though taken from the world in mid- 
dle life, this man had acquired the most 
singular habits. « Penurious to the last 
degree, although living in the possession 
of proper!/ estimated at least worth 
60 , 000 l., his garb was that of the com- 
monest labourer, and generally that 
which had been thrown off by others. 
HU mansion, a capacious and rather 
handsome building (which is remarkable 
for having been built by the celebrated 
William Penn, whose residence it was, 
and from whom the estate takes its 
name^) be has suffered to go into a most 
ruinous state of dilapidation ; even in 
the apartment in which be ^(edi old rags 
supplied, in some parts of the window, 
the plate of glass ; and every ifiing pise 
was in the same style of wcetphednpii* 
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He ifTM in the habit of ettendin; anc- 
tiOHiy anct fiailieularly thoRe of inferior 
Sboc^S) where he generally purchased the 
fefuie lota. Such was hit notoriety in 
^^tbii, that when any very inferior lot 
was'bffered, it was often remarked| ** Ob, 
that’s a lot for Bishopp.” Such an ac- 
cumulation of the veriest rubbish had 
he obtained, that the once spacious 
rooms of his house were filled with it ; 

. the very poor were the only customers 
be had to purchase, so that his stock 
It, really increased. His manners were 
mild, his wit ready, and his temper re- 
markably good, which was often put to 
the test by rude jests and remarks on 
his peculiarities, which he always turned 
on his assailants with temper and adroit- 
ness. A meddler in other men's mat- 
ters once said to him, as he was passing 
with a waggon-load of whati he called 
goods, ** Why, Bishopp, you will buy up 
aM the rubbish in the country.” With- 
out stopping he replied, ** Not all, my 
friend, 1 shall never bid for you.*’ He 
died intestate ; which will produce a 
distribution of property, from which the 
gentlemen of the law, probably, will not 
be excluded. He wus never married; 
but had an illegitimate son, for whom 
he made no provision. 

Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 

Oet, so. At a village between Cairo and 
Alexandria, Henry Salt, esq. F.R.S. British 
Consul-general in Egypt. 

He was born at Lichfield, and received 
his education in the Grammar-school of 
that city. His love of travelling, and taste 
for drawing, procured him the friendship of 
Lord Valentia, whom he accompanied to 
the Levant, Egypt, Abyssinia, and the East 
Indies. The travels of that nobleman, pub- 
lished in 1809, 4to, derived great benefit 
from the graphic illustrationa of Mr. Salt, 
who also published, about die same time, 
twenty-four of his views in a folio size. In 
consequence of the knowledge of the East 
which Mr. Salt hod thus^ acquired, he was 
employed by Government as the bearer of 
presents to the Emperor of Abyssinia, the 
result of which mission appeared before the 
public in 1 814, in a work of high importance 
to commerce and science. Ills intituled ** A 
Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the 
interior of that country, executed under the 
orders of the British Government, in the 
years 1809 and 1810, in which are included 
an account of the Portuguese Settlements 
on the east codM of Africa,” &c. &c. This 
handsome quarto is reviewed in our vol* 
Lxxxvi. i. 41. 

Mr. Seh n said to have left a fortune of 
S00,000 talaris. His funeral was die most 
eplendkl tW'hM been seen in Alexandria 
hi many yean. 


Rat. Joseph Berinotoh. 

‘ Dec. 1. At Buckland'in Berkshire, aged 
84, the Rev. Joseph Berington, Prieltof 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Tills gentleman was eminent as a writer of 
the ** liberal” parte, among his own commu- 
nion ; and especially as an antagonist of the 
late Bishop Milner ; his controversies with 
whom were, about thirty years since, in 
some measure carried on in the pages of this 
Magazine. Mr. Berington’s first publica- 
tion was a Letter on Materialism, and 
Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, 
177G, 8vo. His next was ** Immateriolism 
delineated, or a View of the first principles 
of things, 1779,” 8yo. In the same year 
he also published ** A letter to Dr. Fordyce, 
in answer to his sermon on the delusive and 
persecuting spirit of Popery ” To this suc- 
ceeded, state and behaviour of English 
Catholics, from the Reformation, till 1 780, 
with a view of their present wealth, number, 
character, &c.” ** Address to the Protes- 

tant Dissenters wlio have lately petitioned 
for a repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, 1786.” 8vo. ** History of the Livee 
of Abelard and Heloisa, comprising a pe- 
riod of 84 years, from 1079 to 1 163, with 
their genuine letters, from the collection 
of Amboisr, 1787,” 4to 3d edition, 1787, 
8vo. (reviewed in vol. LVii. p. 804.) “ Re- 
flections, with an Esposition of Homan Ca- 
tholic principles, in reference to God and the 
Country, 1787.” 8vo. Account of the 
present state of Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain, 1787,” 8vo. On the Depravity 
of the Nation ; with a view to the promo- 
tion of Sunday Schools, 1788.” 8vo. (no- 
ticed in vol. Lviii. p. 52.) ** The Rights 

of Dissenters from the Established Church ; 
in relation, principally, to English Catholics. 
1789.” 8vo. 

The first letter of Mr. Berington in this 
Miscellany which the present writer is able 
to trace, appeared ia the Magazine for pfo- 
vember 1787. It is in answer to the reflec- 
tions of a correspondent on the Abbd 
Mann’s account of Lord Montagu's death- 
bed conversion to Popery at Brussels. In 
the following month is a letter of his, re- 
commending that no communication should 
be anonymous ; but this proposition lie is 
induced in a great measure to modify, in 
the following February, tome other writers 
having very properly shown the advantages 
with which the privilege of publishing under 
an assumed signature, is sometimes produc- 
tive. A controversial letter on the Princi- 
ples of the Roman Catholics, appears in the 
number for August following : and shortly 
after, (p. 1 1 56,) Mr. Milner, (subsequently 
the Bishop) takes an opportunity of paying 
him the following compliment : ** Mr. J. 

Berington possesses an enlivening pen, which 
will not suffer any subject that it touches, 
to longuisbn or grow insipid. Amongst all 
the periods that have bitn objected to in 
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liti oumerouf compotitiont* ^o one eter ob- 
jected to a dull [Meriod. Such a eorreapon- 
deAty therefore^ waa a treaaure to your MU- 
cellany ; but from hU liltnce under a late 
violent ettack in your Magazine for Septem- 
ber, J fear he pays more regard to the merits 
of his antagonist, than to the gratification 
of the public. It seems that in one of his 
late controversial works, he brought forward 
a ‘ Profession of the Catholic Faith/ which 
differs in nothing from the famous exposi- 
tion of Bossuet, or the decisions of the 
(Jouocil of Trent, except in being more co- 
pious and explicit in those points, on which 
Catholics wish to give satisfaction to their 
fellow'subjects. l^is Profession either he, 
or some of his friends, under the signature 
of Candidus, communicated to your Miscel- 
lany.” Mr. Milner then takes a review of 
the subsequent correspondence, which pro- 
bably would now interest but very few. The 
interested few may, however, be also referred 
to the next volume, lx. p. 1013 (where Mr. 
Berington resumed his correspondence with 
Sylvanus Urban,) and ibid. p. 1 165. 

In 1790 Mr. Berington published at Bir- 
mingl\gm, in a 4to volume, a History of 
the reigns of Henry 11, and of Richard and 
John, his sons ; with the events of this pe- 
riod, from 1154 to 1316; in which the 
character of Thomas k Becket is vindicated 
from the attacks of George Lord Lyttelton.” 

In 1793, among upwards of fifty contro- 
versial oamphlets puUished about that time 
by the Catholics, respecting their ecclesiasti- 
cal government in this country, there was one 
in which Mr. Berington was directly recom- 
mended to the episcopal function.* This 
was in Reflections on the appointment of 
a Catholic Bishop, to the Loudon district, 
in a letter to the Catholic Laity of the said 
district. By Henry Clifford, esq.” The 
Pope had named Mr. Douglas to the Lon- 
don District. Mr. Clifford (a lawyer,) said, 
** Reject the nomination of Mr. D. Refuse 
to acknowledge him os your Bishop ; name 
Mr. Berington for your pastor ! Claim him 
as your own ; deny obedience to the man- 
dates of any other, and protest against his 
proceedings.” (See vol. lxh. 1017.) Mr. 
Berington's admirers, were, however, only a 
party ; and, it appears, nut the superior one. 
His taste for innovation was at the same 
time censured in ** Remarks on the writings 
of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Berington ; ad- 
dressed to the Catholic Clergy of England, 
by the Rev. Charles Plowden” (and reviewed 
qbi supra). 

In 1 798, appeared from the pen of the 
deceased, in an 8vo. volume, ** Memoirs of 
Gregorio Panzani; giving an account of 
bis agency in England, in the years 1634, 

* There was a Dr. Charles Berington, 
perhaps a relation, who was actually a Bi- 

shop, and died Vicar Apostolic of the Mid- 
land District in 1798 . See vol. LXViii. 
pp. 543 , 633 . 


5, nod 6 ; translated from the Kalian ori- 
ginal, and now first jpublished. To whlsAt 
are added, an Introduotion and , a 3upplw- 
ment, exhibiting the state of the 
Catholic Church, and the cooduol of the 
parties before and after that period, to the 
present times.” This occasioned some fur- 
ther Remarks” from his former animad<* 
vertor, Mr. Plowden, who was pleased to 
doubt the authenticity of the MS. Mr. 
Berington vindicated its genuineness in our 
number for June 1795; and was answered 
by Dr. Milner in that for September. The 
latter then stated, that ** the well-known 
Mr. Joseph Berington, so far from being a 
Roman Catholic bishop, has not even Uie 
ordinary commission of a Roman Catholic 
cler^man, in the ecclesiastical district in 
which he resides.” Mr. Milner alto depre- 
cates the idea that Mr. Berington's publica- 
tion contained the genuine doctrines and 
sentiments of^ his community. (See Gent. 
Mag. vol. LXV. pp. 451, 733.) 

In 1 796 he evinced unequivocal marks of 
the difference of his sentiments from the 
majority of the Catholics, on the subject of 
modern miracles. An Examination of 
Events termed miraculous, as reported in 
Letters from Italy,” was directed to the 
futile attempts to rajse a superstitious en- 
thusiasm among the luhabitants of Italy, In 
resistance to the French invaders ; and was 
accompanied by an announcement of the 
first or five quarto volumes of the ** History 
of the Rbe, Progress, and Decline of the 
Papal Power.” Of the production of this 
intended extensive work we find no mention. 

In 1813 Mr. Beriogton composed, in 
conjunction with Dr. Kirk, ** The Faith of 
Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and at- 
tested by the Fathers of the nrst five centu- 
ries of the Church,” Svo.; and in 1814 ap- 
peared to quarto, his largest, and we believe 
his last work, a Literary History of the 
Middle Ages ; compreliendiog an account of 
the state of learning, from the close of the 
reign of Augustus, to its revival in the 15tU 
century.” 

Mr. John Evans. 

Feb. 38. Amoifg the sufferers at the 
Brunswick Theatre, was Mr. John Evans, 
author of the ** Chronological Outline of the 
History of Bristol,” amply reviewed in vol. 
xcv. i. pp. 41 , 159. He was well known to 
a great portion of the iuhabitauts of that 
city, and there are not a few who can testify 
to the active kindness which he constantly 
manifested, whenever any efforts of his could 
help to mitigate, the calamities nf others. 
Mr. E. had, at different periods of his life, 
been concerned in editing more than one 
Newspaper in Bristol, and had recently left 
it for the purpose of entering into some en- 
gagement in the printing business in London 
with Mr. Maurice, another of the unfortunate 
sufferers in the late calamity, in which U ia 



ftAMdo^hk ercn proipMt of ««ea«tt. 
nif ** ChiroDoldgitel OotKne/* ailfaidugh • 
bdA tif Ao pi^IcniiioiM, and tety unMttfn- 
thiiotatiy |mblMidd, b liy no means an on* 
Sln][iotliuit woiilf ; 'It contitiBt the substance 
dfultny of these Chronicled of Bristol, 
^hlch leeie preserved in private &mi1ies, 
iml his breog^ us acquainted with m 
gient nutebet of curious ftcts. Fur the 
pfavpose of reference it is also a wo^k of greet 
oonvenieuce, beibg exceedingly copious 
atkd always lnterestmg.-^Mr. Evans was in 
his S5th year. He became a widower only a 
few Weeks before his death, and has left be-> 
hiad Mid three oiphan children (two daugh- 
ters and 4 sUu), or whom the two younger^ 
one from a sickly constitution, and the 
other from eatreme youth, are at present 
unable to contribute to their own support. 
A subscription has' been set on foot at Bristol 
font their relief. 

W. R. B'iog, R.A. 

M. d. In Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, William Redmore Bigg, esq., R.A. 
The works of this artist are well known to 
many of our readers, and duly registered 
from the earliest aunals of the British School 
of Painting, founded by his late Majesty. 
The subjects of his pencil were mostly of a 
domestic nature. In these, benevoleuce, or 
the tender feelings, either of parental or 
ifustic society, were forcibly pourtrayed. His 

Shipwrecked Sailor Boy,” “ Youths re- 
lieving a Blind Man,” « Black Monday,” 
with iiiany others equally interesting, have 
been engraved | some have been copied by 
fUreigd artirts, and am frequently to be seen 
in travelling through the continent. He 
was on intimate friend of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; and the amenity of his manners en- 
deared him to a numerous acquaiutance, by 
whom, odd his family, his loss will be sin- 
cerely regretted. 

Mr. John Scott. 

Latily. ' At Chelsea, aged 54, Mr. John 
Scott, the celebrated engraver of animals. 

He was a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(the same town, it will be observed, as gave 
biftli to the great Je^l luminaries of the 
same name], apd was there apprenticed to 
Mr. Greenwell, a tallow chandler in the Old 
Flesh*nurket. His graphic genius did not 
discover itself very early ; but towards the 
end of his apprenticeship he began to evince 
a great attachment to drawing and engraving. 
Having for .some time pursued these employ- 
ments at bis leisure hours, he at length was 
emboldened to show his performances to Mr. 
Fisher, who kept a circulating libraiy, and 
was also clark to St. Nicholas’s church. 
Mr. Fisher exhibited the specimens to the 
gentlemen who frequented his library, and 
wu confirmed in bis estimation of the talents 
untaught artiet^ Mr. Sontt, at the 
jmmteendatiqn of bis friend| now addressed 
Robert Pollard, the engraver, who ap- 
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proved of his coming to Londeii, and in 
Consideration of his circumstances, and of 
bis being 4 townsman (for Mr. Pollard was 
ulso bom sft Newcastle), generously waived 
his claim to a fee, and immediately gave 
him instruction and employment. The op- 
portunities he enjoyed with Mr. Pollatd of 
attending to the particular branch of the- 
art to which he had addicted himself, namely 
the engipving of animals and figures, led 
the way to hts high reputation. His prin- 
cipal Works were the various characters of 
dogs and horses, published in royal quarto, 
with letterpress descriptions of the qualities 
and properties of the animals. But his 
master-pieces were the Fox-chase from 
Reinagle and Marshall’s painting, and the 
Death of the Fox, from a picture by Gilpin, 
the property of the late Col. Thornton. 

In his private character, Mr. Scott was 
distinguished by unaffected plainness, scru- 
pulous integrity, and general worth. He 
was one of the eight artists who met toge- 
ther in the year 1809-10 to frame the Ar- 
tists* Fund for the benefit of decayed artists, 
tbelr widows, and children ; and it is a pleas- 
ing instance of benevolence returning into 
its own bosom (and several such instances 
have occurred in the similar society of the 
Literary Fund), that Mr. Scott himself 
found assistance in the hour of need, from 
the institution he had contributed to esta- 
blish. Some five or six years since, he 
served steward in high spirits and glee, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern | but he shortly 
after fell into ill health ; and subsequently 
lost his reason. He has left a widow, one 
son, and eight or nine daughters, all arrived 
at maturity. 

Mr. James Parkes. 

March SI. At Shrewsbury, aged 34, 
Mr. James Parkes, drawing- master, in which 
profession he was highly esteemed ; and sou 
of Mr. David Parkes. 

Some time hack he amused himself with 
copying scarce Sliropshiie portraits, in pen 
and iuk, which he intended to have etched, 
in imitation of the drawings ; had they boon 
done in that style they would have been 
very valuable acquisitions to the collectors 
of rare portraits. He etclied several plates 
of ancient buildings in and near Shrewsbury, 
which it is hoped will be published. He 
was likewise an occasional contributor to Mr. 
Urban’s pages ; in vol. Lxxzii. p. 9, is a 
view of the fine old church of Alberbury 
co. Salop ; in vol. i.xxxiv. p. 317, a view 
and some account of Old Parr’s cottage ; in 
vol. Lzzzvi. pt 3, p. 309> a view of the 
remains of Bromfield Priory, one of hb Ju' 
venile etchings. 

As a man he was generous, liberal, and 
truly religious { he delighted in doing |;ood 
to all, but more particular^ to the indigent 
and necessitous. Although warmly attached 
to the Fine Arts, he never let them engross 
any part of the time devoted to rellgi^’u* 
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nurpoies ; the Sabbath-day he atrictly apent 
10 the service of his Maker. 

Thy gentle spirit now is fled. 

Thy body in its earthly bed 
Is laid in peaceful sleep : 

A spirit good and pure as thine, 

Best in immortal scenes can shine, 
Though friends are left to weep. 

Daniel Moore, Esq. F.R.S. 

Jan. 6. At his lodgings in Kentish 
Town, aged 68, Daniel Moore, esq. F.R.S. 
fellow of the Royal, Antiquarian, Linnasan, 
Astronomical, Horticultural, and other 
learned and scientific societies. Mr. Moore 
was for many years a Inghly re8|)ectablo so- 
licitor in Lincoln's Inn, and had for his 
partners the lute Messrs. Beardsworth and 
Burley. Being a bachelor, he had always 
resided in his cliambers. 

His chief amusement was among the 
learned societies, where his good humour 
and love of science always insured a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Moore was fur some years 
treasurer of the Royal Society's club, and 
the huiglit of his ambition, we believe, was 
to have been elected treasurer of that learned 
BocietY. Of the Royal Institution Mr. 
Mooie was a most valuahlo supporter, and 
at a time of need promptly lent the Institn- 
tion the sum of j^lOOO., without interest; 
and u'hich he bequeathed to the Institution 
by his »ull. To the officers of the same es- 
tablishment he has also left valuable memo- 
rials of his regard. In the first lecture for 
the season, Mr. Braude paid a handsgmc 
tribute to the memory of his friend Mr. 
Moore, which may I)e seen in the Morning 
Chronicle, 28th January. Of Mr. Moore 
a good bust is now executing by Mr. Sievier, 
for the Royal Institution. Mr. Moore di- 
vided his fortune among his friends, of whom 
the Rev. Dr. Maddy, VV. H. Booth, esq., 
and T. Tompkins, esq. (who were his exe- 
cutors) had the largest share. Mr. Moore 
was a useful member of several charitable 
institutions. He acted as treasuier to the 
Puhlic Dispensary, Carey-street, and tt» 
the J^aw Association, for relief of decayed 
members of that ])rofession. To many of 
these institutions he acted as Solicitor, 
giving his profes.sional assistance gratui- 
tously. He was a Governor of Christ's, 
Bridewell, Bethclem, Middlesex, and the 
French Hospital. 

Iv may be noticed that in compliment to 
Mr. Moore, Capt. I'arry, in his Polar expe- 
dition, hud one of the bays be discovered, 
called Mnores Bay. Mr. Moore was grati- 
fied with the compliment, end bad a view of 
it engraved by his old friend, Mr. Audinet, 
which is a private plate. The remains of 
Mr. Moore were hurled in a vault adjoIiiiDg 
Piccadilly, on the North bide of St James's 
church, which vault Mr. Moore purchased 
Gbnt. Mao. April, 1828. 
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about 1 S years prior, ‘to deposit there Ch# 
body of his vebetable father ; Mr. Moore'a 
funeral took place on Monday, tlie 14th of 
January, attended by his three executors, 
Capt. Franklin, his partner, Mr. Lake, and 
eight other gentlemen. 

William Jewell, Esq. 

Lately. Near Putney, at the age of almost 
100 years, William Jewell, esq. 

Jewell was the early friend of Foote, and 
George Colman the elder; for both of whom, 
during their lives, he superintended, with 
great probity and coriectness, the perunlary 
affairs of the Hay market Theatre. He was 
likewise Treasurer of the King’s Theatre, 
from the proprietorship of Sir Jolm Ciallini, 
through its various changes, until he letired 
from public life about 15 years ago. Having 
acquired a* competency by tin* honest dis- 
charge of his responsible duties, he took 
the house where lie died. From the pecu- 
liar cast and character of his features and 
person, no one unacquainted with the fact 
would have suspected him to have arrived at 

s’lxty. 

Delpini. 

Ft'b. 13. In £.ancaster-coiirt. Strand, 
Charles Anthony Delpini, the author of bc- 
veral dramatic works, and many years ago 
the best clown of his day at both the piiii- 
cipal theatres; and also stage* manager of 
the Opera-house. He was not only a caluriT 
for the public amusements, but likewise foi 
the diiersions of his present Majesty, when 
young, having got up, for the Prince of 
Wales’s entertainment, that grund festival, 
or rather masquerade, at the Pantheon, cul- 
led La Fiera di -tliC most supeih 

thing of the kind ever exlidutcd in iliii 
country, the tickets of which were sold u‘i 
high as three guineas eaciu Tliis grand 
and magnificent f£te was intended in cele- 
bration of the Prince's attaining the a^e of 
majority. Delpini, however, wesconsideiulily 
out of pocket on the winding u]) of the ex- 
penses incurred by this duinoiistration of 
loyalty. Such were the volatility and eccen- 
tricity of Del|>Ini*s character, that he never 
once thought of the future, cither hy pio- 
viding for his old age, or even bubficrlhing to 
the Theatrical Fund, or any such jiruvident 
institution ; so tliat he was laid on a bud of 
sickness for some years, and ufllicted with a 
complication of disorders, without any le- 
source hut the occasional relief derivable 
from a few friends, amongst whom must nut 
be forgotten the great kindness of his old 
patron, the Prince — his present Majesty — 
who, about six years ago, was graciously 
pleased tu send him, through the medium of 
the ivriter of this, the sum of 2001. ; recol- 
lecting, perhaps, the zeal with which Delpini 
had served him both in London and at 
Brighton. The decline yf poor Delpini'* 
life was iolaced by the unremitcliif atten* 
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Clona tif hU widow, who attfended liia b^d of 
iidkfwtay miierv, and anfftfring) with the 
molt praiaewonlijr affection and care, wholly 
disregarding her own privations and fat:gues, 
and who is now left in n state of entire and 
frightful destitution. Dclpini had a very 
strong and singular presentiment, that he 
should not die till the year £tght," as he 
often declared to the writer of this, which 
was exactly realized, for he died in the year 
163B, at tlte age of 83. He was born in 
the parish of St. Martin, at Home, and 
jrew hU last breath in the parish of St. 
Martin^nay, in St. Martin's churchyard, 
Loudon. As his life was connected with 
many of the most distinguished characters 
during the late end present rmgn, it is in* 
ttmded to publish his memoirs, tor the bene- 
fit of Lis destitute widow. 

Mazurier. 

Fel', 4. At Paris, Mazurier, the grotesque 
dancer, of the Porte St. Martin. His loss 
will be greatly felt by that theatre, where 
Jocko and Policlnello have left such strong 
remembrances. Notwithstanding the soli- 
citation of his friends, the corpse fif the 
deceased was not taken Oo the cluu-ch, but 
WAS conducted direct from his dwelling to 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, where it was 
interred. M. Frederic, an actor of the same 
t leatre, pronounced an extern poic oration 
upon the bank of the grave, bidding achdu 
to bis dramatic comrade, which greatly af- 
fected the numerous friends of the deceased 
assembled to perform the last sad duties, 
Mazurier was hardly thirty years of age. 
and has left a widow and aged father un- 
provided for. 

— ♦ 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Pel. 17. Aged 74, the Rev. Joh?i Huffon, 
of Tcnterdcn llole, in Kent, and Houghton 
Hall, Durham, for many years an acting 
magistrate for botli ebuntieb. He was 
the seventh in descent from Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, Abp. of York, and the only child 
of George Hutton, esq. ]^y Eliuibeih dau. 
of John Coles, of Ditcham, in Hampshire, 
e&q. He was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
M. A. 1776; and married Silvestra, dan. of 
James Mon>penny, of Tentcrclen Hole, in 
Kent, e.q. by whom, we believe, l\e has left 
no children. 

.March 17. At Abbess Rod! ng, Essex, the 
Rev, Charles Dyer, M.A. Rector 
of that panskii, and LeiuJeu RoJing in the 
same county, and aho Minister of VVelbeck 
Chapel, St Marylebone. He was Ijurn at 
St.^MaryIeboDe, Dec. 8, 1741, was educated 
at Winchester School, irbni whence he went 
CO St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 176*4 he 
Was elected the first Scholar on the Mitchell 
ibuiidatioirat Queeii's College i B.A. 176*5, 
dfepted Pbllow ua ilie same foui^tion 1767* 
(M% A* llwt fame year. ' Ifti WMi piwieol- 


id to die living of Leadsa Roding by the 
Lord Chancellor, in 17764 and in the follow- 
ing year appointed Minister of Welbeck 
Chapel by his Grace the Dukp of Portland. 
As a preacher he. was much esteemed by the 
Congregation, and his sermons were mnch 
admired for the orthodoxy of their doctrine, 
and the elegance of the language. Latterly 
he retireri ftoni tho ministerial duties of the 
Chapel, and resided on his living in tha 
country, where he was greatly res|)ected by 
all who knew him. He has left a widow an<k 
an only son, who sincerely lament the loss 
they have sustained. 

Lately, At the Rectory, Wakes Chine, 
Essex, aged 6*0, the Rev. Gewge Bailey, 
M. A. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Nath. Bartlett, Rector 
of Closwurtli, and Vicar of Nortliuver, Som. 
He was piesentcd to the latter living in 
1780, by H. Chichester, esq. and !■» tho 
former in 17.90, by H. W. Portinan, esq. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, Curate of Walls- 
end, Northumbeiland. This gentleman, 
unfortunately, terminated his life with a 
razor. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Jan, 10. Suddenly, aged 59, Mr. Thos. 
Vanhagen, of St. Paul's Church-yard. 

MuichM, Ai^ed 79, Hannah, relict of 
Capt. Brandreth, Il.N. 

March 21. At Blackheath, aged 68, 
Margaret, wife of John Hartshorne, esq. 

In Jarncs-street, Buckingharn-gate, John 
Henry Bates, esq. late of Brighton, Dep. 
Lieut, for Sussex, and formerly Capt. 2d 
Life Guards. 

March 24. Mr. B. J. Holdsworth, book- 
seller, St. Paul's Church-yard. 

At Serle-st. Anne Laurence, wife of Ho- 
race 'I'wiss, esq. M.P. 

March 25. In Park-st. Grosvenor-bq. 
Geo. Hatton, esq. Examiiialur of Excise in 
Dublin. 

In Great Queen-st. W'estminster, aged 
24, Win. Flint, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Charles Wm. F'iint. 

Match 2(U In Whitecross ■ street Prl*mn, 
where he had been Qonfined fur two years, 
of dropsy, brought on by excessive drinking, 
William Dawson Moore, nephew to Peter 
Mooie, esq. late M.P. for Coventry. 

March 2.9. Jn Iligii Hulborn, aged, 62, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps. 

Aged 76, Christ. VV. Hollier, esq. of Sid- 
Diouth-street, Gray's-inn-road. 

Jas. Parke Holmes, esq Gicat Surrey-st. 

At Clapton, aged 88, Mrs. Mary Steel. 

Apnl I. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 7.9, Mis. Williams. 

Jn Bryunstone-street, Mrs. Anna Edg- 
worth, duu. of late John Edgworth, esq. co. 
Longford,' and first cousin to the late Abb^ 
de Fiiinont. 
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At Winchinore*1illI, £dinoAtoii» EJiit- 
betb Antie> wife of Geo. H. Browne, eaq. 

J4pril 3. lo Camden-Bt. Anne, wife of 
Capt. Cumberlege, 

jipril 5. Aged 87« Jolm Gaut» esq. of 
Acton- place, Kingslaml-road. 

In Hertfurd-Bt. Edw. Bilke, esq. a Magta- 
trate of Middlesex, Surrey, and Weatminster. 

At (Jnpharn, Rol>ert Simpson, esq. 

^pril fc’. Aged 6*0’, \V. Moore, esq. He 
married Mary-Anne, dnii. of the late Sir 
C'has. Price, hart, of Ducturs’-coininons, 
];roft,nr. 

The wife of Thos. Wildes, esq. of Euston- 
placc. 

Aged 26‘, Elia. E. wife of Wm. White, 
esq. of CIaj)ham-road. 

In Piccadilly, the Lady Cope. 

In Ilertford-street, Miss F. Pigot, dan. 
of late Adin. Pigot, and sister to Lady 
Heniy Fitz-Roy. 

April 7. At Cholmnudeley House, Pic- 
eadiily, Bged Ifi months, Mai cia Charlotte 
Emma, elde.stdau of Lord Henry Cholinon- 
delcy. 

April R. In GuiIf<irJ-8t. aged 73, the 
widow of Win ridtty, esq. of the King’s 
KomeiTiltiRncir'b Olhee. 

Ap:U .Q. Ill Bloomshury'sq. aged 63$ 
the Hull. John Ilerhert Huiington, late se- 
nior Member of the Sujireme Council, Ben- 
gni. 

In Hunter'St aged 73, Zaccaria Levy, 
esq. of Bury-couit, London, and Regency- 
square, Brighton. 

At the Son.crset-hotel, in the Strand, 
wliere he had resided for the last 20 years, 
aged 70, John Fleetwood, esq. formerly an 
eminent merchant at Cadiz and the Bra- 
zils. His death was so suddenly occasioned 
by the rupture of a iiloocl- vessel, that an 
inquest was held on his body. It returned 
a verdict of “ Died hv t'.ie Visitation of 
God." 

April 10. In Ujijier T)oughty-st. aged 
93, Benj. Vaughan, esq. 

April II. At Turiiham-grcen, Thomi^ 
Neill, esq. 

April 12. In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 68, 
Geu. firucLer, esq 

Aged 83, Mrs. Cartwright, of Belle Vue, 
lliinijisteud, widow o'’ Cliurles Cartwright, 
esq. of whom we gave a short memoir in 
vul. xr;vi. i. 3G9. 

In Bcrkcley-sipinre, W. F. Palmer, esq. 

At Bromptmi, S. I’. Gray, esq. author of 
the “ Supplement to tlie Pliiinuacopaias,” 
and other medical and scientific works. 

Auril 13. In the King’s Bench orison, 
aged only 30, Josliua Paul Mereditn, esq. 
wliose death, as it appeared on an inquest, 
w'as occasioned by continual indulgence in 
spirituous liquors. Me had been about three 
years a prisoner, and altkoiigh his honajide 
debts were of small consideration, compared 
widi a Urge landed estate which he possess- 
e‘d, he could never arrange lits affairs so aa 


to aocomplish hu liLf ration, moi^ly 
from an unfortunate associatioo which 
formed in that prison with a gang of Lnav^f, 
who held him in a degree of iotelh^ctuul p;l 
personal thraldom which is scavecly tq bo 
conceived, while they despoiled bim nlike nf 
his property, his reputation, and liis he.iltlj. 
The deceased was the gentleman whose 
name and person were sported with, under 
the title of Captain Meredith, nt that dis- 
graceful scene called “The Mock Elec- 
tion," in this prison, and which Mr. flny- 
don, tlie artist, who was then a priooucr 
himself, has made the 6ul))eet of a pioFil- 
able exhibition picture. This pictu.o via 
hav'e before noticed in p. 70. and weni,> giaj 
to hour that it has recently been puu-h.i.ei^ 
by his Majesty for .300/. 

April 14. In York .street, St. Jautes’s 
square, aged 54, Robert Erskinc, esq. JM.O. 
late surgeoh of 32d rcg. 

April \b. In Portman-squaic, aged 78, 
Sarah, Countess Nelson. Her^ Ladyship 
was daughter of tiie Rev. Henry Yongc, 
Vicar of Great Torrington, Devon (an^ 
cousin to Dr. Philip Yonge, Bp. uf Nor- 
wich). At the time of her marriage with 
the then Rev. William Nelson, in 178(>, she 
had very little cxfi^ctaiion that her brows 
would ever be decorated with a Countess’s 
coronet, the present Earl Nelson, who is a 
prebendary of Canterbury, having been ad- 
vanced to the title on the demise without 
issue of the illustrious Viscount Nelson. 
Her Ladyship has left an only child living, 
Charlotte -Mary, wife of Lord Bridpoit. 
Lady Nelson's remains were interred in St, 
Paul's Cathedral, followed by Lord Bridpnrt, 
Irer nephews, Messrs. Matcham and Yunge, 
Lord Nelson’s solicitor, and two female do- 
mestics. 

April 1.5. In consequence of apoplexy, 
afeer a very short illness, in Bedford-btreet, 
Bed.ord'square, Chas. Stable, esq. one uf 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. The 
pleasant manners and liahits of husiuess ot 
this gentleman make hU death, during his 
year of office, in some degree a public lu^s, 
as well as a matter uf great regret to hi« 
family and privatc*fr lends. 

April 16, In the Albany, a^ed 57, Fre- 
deric Brittain, esq. late of Rio de Janeiro. 

At South Lambeth, aged 37, Henrietta 
Pasent, wife of Capt. Robert Brereton, 48d 
rog- 

April 17. John Humpston, esq. In- 
spector of Tuxes for Kent and Surrey. 

April 18. In London, Mrs. Amelia 
Cool) in, second dau. of late John Cuuban, 
esq. of Plymouth. 

In Upper Gower- st. in his 74th year, 
Felix Clay, esq. 

Apnl 1.9. At Islington, in her 70th 
year, Mrs. Gye, mother of Fred. Gye, esq. 
M. P. • 

In Mvddleton-square, Isr\ngt<m, Efiz. 
wife of My. Wm. Dean, of Fri4ay-Vt' 
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April SO. At Broniptiin, In her 90th 
Year, Mrs. Rebecca Anning, formerly of 
^rle-strcet. 

Lately. At Kensington Terrace, Uxbridge- 
road, William Allason, esq. 

Berks. — March 20. Wm. Andrews, sen. 
esq. of Reading. 

At Windsor, John Sturges, esq. 

April 10. At Prospect Uunse, Reading, 
the widow of Thomas Canning, esq. 

April 13. At Reading, P. Guillemard, esq. 
late of Hackney. 

April 17 . At the Rectory House, DIdcot, 
Eliz. the wife of Henry Passand, esq. for- 
merly an eminent surgeon of Oxford. 

Rucks. — April 12. At Little Linford 
Hoifse, near Newport Pagnel, Eleanor, wife 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. 

April 22. At Quainton, aged 82, deserv- 
edly regretted by a large circle of fr/ends, Mrs. 
Lipscomb, widow of the late Mr. Lipscomb, 
Surgeon, and mother of Doctor Lipscomb, 
author of several literary works, both IMedl- 
ca1 and Topographical ; and t!ie expected 
Historian of Ruckiughanishire. 

CiiESHinE. — April 1 . At Eaton Hall, near 
CoDgleton, aged 78, Mrs. Antruhus. 

CoHNWALL. — March ^l. At Stoketon 
House, near Saltash, the Hon. Mrs. De 
Courcy, relict of Hon. Michael De Courcy, 
Admiral of the Blue. Her maiden name was 
Miss Catherine de Lisle, and she was mar- 
ried March 10, 1801. By the Admiral, 
who died in 1813, she had two sons, John 
and Wiliiiim (the eldest of whom is heir pre- 
sumptive to his uncle, Lord Kingsale), and 
one daughter, Catherine. 

At Penzance, aged 22, Wm. Hen.Fownes, 
esq. of Balliol Col. eldest son of James S. 
Fownes, esq. of Mecklenhurgh-sq, 

Cumberland. — April 2. At Carlisle, aged 
6fi, Mrs. Dorothy Carlyle, youngest dan. of 
late Geo. Carlyle, M. D. and sister of late 
Rev. .J. D. Cailyle. 

April 9 . At Warwick Hall, aged 43, Thos. 
Parker, esq. High Sheriff of Cumberland. 

Devonshire. — April l . At Torquay, aged 
24, Lieut. Charles Ensor, of Royal Eng. se- 
cond son of John Ensor, esq. of Kolieshy 
Hall, Norfolk. 

Essex. — March 24. At Saffron Walden, 
aged 69f Thomas Hall, esq. 

March 26. At Walthamstow, aged 29, 
Agnes, wife of G. B. Brown, esq. and third 
dau. of the late J. W. Goss, esq. 

March 29. Aged 64, Thos. Swaine, esq. 
M< D. of Rochford, in Essex. 

At M unden, near Watford, aged 84, Ro- 
gers Parker, esq. 

April 13. Aged 66, Rich. Fachell, esq. of 
Coptford Hall, Essex. 

Gloucestehshire. — Afarc^ 24. At Chel- 
tenham, aged 72 , Lieut.^General Trapaud, 
Madras Eng. t 

April 8. At Gloucester, aged 62, Edw. 
Youoge, e^<Capt. and AdJ. of Royal South 
GhmcesterMifiintry, Borrister-at-Iaw'. 


April 1 1 . At Tethury, aged .36, Arabella, 
wife of Ca|.)t. Dacres, R. N. and youngest 
dau. of Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple, hart. 

April 1 5. At Clifton, the wife of Holland 
Griffith, esq. of Cnmghvyd, Anglesey. 

April 16. At ("hipping Sodbury, Eliz. 
wife of the Rev. Rich. Howell. 

Hants. — At Milbrook, Robt. Crewe, esq. 
who was lately married to a dau. of Sir J . 
Milhankc. 

At Devnnport, aged .'^9, T. Billing, esq. 

Apiil K. At MilIhrook, Hants, aged 2.9, 
Robert Crewe, esq. Commandant of the 
Royal Military Powder Magazine at March- 
wood. 

April 10. Tn Kingsland'place, Southamp- 
ton, aged 84, Capt. P. Ferraud. 

Kent. — March 22. At Gravesend, aged 
65, Adam Cunningham, esq. 

March 25. Aged .30, Edw. son of Henry 
Streatfcild, Cbq. of Chiddingstoiie. 

April R. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 6.3, 
Daniel Webb, esq. 

April 9 At (ircenwich, aged 75, Char- 
lotte, relict of Henry Sewar<l, esq. 

April 1.3, At Pemhury, Kent, Alary, wi- 
dow of late Rev. J. Kennedy, Vicar of Teston. 

April 16. At Greenwich, aged 68, Thos. 
Lester, esq. 

April \ 8. AtGrosvenor-house,Tunbridge- 
wells, in Ids 4 2d year, Major Clias. Grant, 
of the island of St. Vincent. 

Lancashire. — April 9. At Edge-hill, near 
Liverpool, Eliza-Mary, wife of J. Vauzeller, 
esq. 

April At WithingtoD, near Alanches- 
ter, in his 8 1 st year, Robert Markland, esq. 

Lincolnshire. — Lately. At Honiiigton, 
the three children of Air. Harris, of Sn- 
merhy, aged 4, 6, and 8 years. They all 
died of croup within the space of nine !iys. 

Middlesex. — March 19. Aged 72,'1’hos. 
Willan,{esq. of Twyford Abbey, the great 
co.ich -proprietor, of the well-known Bull 
and Mouth Inn, London. 

Northamptonsh. — Anne, youngest dau. 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

Norfolk. — In his loeth year, Mr. Thos. 
Scra|)e, a native of Stallman. He retained 
perfect possession of his faculties till within 
a very snort period of his death. 

Notts. — March Aged 72, Wm. Stret- 
ton, esq. of Lenton Priory, in whom Anti- 
quaries have lost a fund of general and use- 
ful knowledge, and the poor a warm and be- 
nevolent friend. He was a very old contri- 
butor to this Miscellany. 

OxoN. — Feh. 20. At Oxford, Mr. Thos. 
Plowman, architect, eldest son of Mr. Plow- 
man, builder, of that city. At 16 years of 
age, he received a medal from the Society of 
Arts, for an original design for a Gothic Ca- 
thedral. Excited by the reward, he was 
equally successful in designs for houses in 
Greek architecture ; after which he obtained 
the distinguished notice of Mr. WyattviUs* 
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apd spent soma time in his office. He sub- 
sequently returned to his native town, to join 
his father. The alterations, &c. in the Uni- 
versity Church opened the field for competi- 
tion, and from a numerous list of candidates 
he carried away the prize, and, though he 
died ere his design was fully executed, he 
has left it as a lasting monument of his taleut. 

Lately, In his 54 th year, Mr. Robert 
Bliss, of Iffley, to which village he retired 
after having declined business as a bookseller 
in the University of Oxford. Mr. Bliss was 
characterized by active benevolence, sound 
sense, practical piety, and high integrity. 

Salop. — Apnl 1 1 . In his .93d year, W. 
Smith, esq. senior Alderman of Shrewsbury. 
He served the office of Mayor of that Bo- 
rough in 1770. 

Somerset. --March 1.5. At ]Uth,Tbos. 
Walker, esq. of Berry-hill, near Mansfield, 
Notts. 

Alarch 2.5. At Bath, aged 70, Thomas 
Devey Wightwick, Esq. of Duntall, near 
Wolverhamptou. 

March 2(i. At Bath, John Wright, esq. 
late of Chancery-lane, and formerly of the 
Inner Temple. 

Suffolk. — April 2. At Woodhridge, in 
his 04 til year, John Clarkson, esq. the 
Founder and first Governor of the colony of 
Sierra Leone. He was a true friend to civil 
and religious liberty, and his greatest glory 
was to be a Christian. Ho was one of iho 
founders of the Peace Society. 

Ajml 3. At Belstead Lodge, in her SOth 
year, Eliz. Dorothy, eldest dau. of late Ro- 
bert Collins, of Ijiswich, esq. 

April 7. At Wilhy, aged 53, Catharine, 
the relict of Thomas Green, of Ipswich, esq. 
and the youngest dau. of late Gen. Thomas 
Hartcup, esq. Royal Engineers. 

Surrey. — April ll. At Guildford, aged 
BO, W. Shaw, f.sq. 

Sussex. — AJarch 23. At Ticehurst, aged 
42, James Burrough, esq. 

March 25. At Brighton, Eliz. wife of 
Wm. Young Knight, esq. of Great Marlbo- 
rough -street. 

March 28. At Hastings, aged 26, Anne 
Eliz. wife of Thos. Venables, esq. 

April 10. At Finden-place, aged 7S, 
the widow of W. Westbrook Richardson, esq. 

WiiTs,-— April 2. Anna Maria, only dau. 
of Thos. Luke Meech, esq. of Cold Harbour, 
near Westbury. 

April 5. Charlotte, wife of Thos. Grove, 
eaq. of Fern. 

April IZ. At Swathling, aged 52, the 
wife of Edwin Godwin Jones, esq. M.D. 
and dau. of late D. Andrews, esq. of the 
Btme place. 

Worcester.— 31. Francis Da- 
vies, esq. of Newnham, co. Worcester, senior 
alderman, and fornearly 60 years member of 
the corporation of Ludlow, co. Salop. 

April 1 1 . At Worcester, Arabella, widow 
ef the Rev. Thos. James, D. D. formerly 
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Head Master of Rugby, Preb. of Worcester, 
and mother of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Yorkshire — March 1 7. AtTliorp Arch, 
aged 89, Mrs. Broadlcy, the relict of Wm. 
Broadley, esq. of that place, brother to the 
late Robert C. Broadley and II. Broadley, 
esqrs. of Hull. 

March 22. In his 71 st year, John Pear- 
son, esq. an alderman of DoncaHter. 

March 26. Aged 2.9, Chas. Brandstrum, 
Lieut, in the Swedish Life Guards, and 
second son of J. S Brandstrom, esq. 

April 4. In his 73d year, Mrs. B. Bolton, 
sister to Aldermen W. and C. Bolton. 

April 6. At Wigginthorpe, uged 77. W. 
Garforth, esq. of Wigginthorpe and Yoik, a 
Depnty-Lieut. for the N. Riding. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1S18. 

April 7. Aged 84, John Greaves, esq. 
formerly a rnost respectable inerchanf, of 
Sheffield, of the firm of J. Greaves aud Son. 

Dorothy, widow of George Hogge, esq. of 
Lynn, aged 77 years. 

At Kingthorpe House, near Pickering, 
aged 78, Thos. Lloyd, esq. a Dcputy-Licut. 
for the W. Riding, youngest son of the late 
Geo. Lloyd, esq. of Hunowhy, near Leeds, 
and for many years Cdl. Commandant of the 
Leeds Volunteer Infantry. 

April 11. At Hesse, aged 62, Aistroppe 
Stovin, esq. 

April 12. At Marston, Harriet, wife of 
Henry Storer, esq. of Forest House, near 
Nottingham. 

Apnl 16. At Stapleton, aged 67> the 
wife of Cnjit. Haynes, R. N. 

Isle of Man ^ April 8. John Wardner 
Gny, esq. late 3d Drug. Guards. 

Scotland. — At Southferry,neer Dundai, 
aged 68, Mr. Alex. Black, Master R.N. 

April 4. At Iiiveresk Manor House, near 
Edinburgh, Steuart Boone Inglis, esq. for- 
merly of the King’s German Legion, and 
only SOD of the late Capt. John Inglis, R.N. 
and of the ancient house of the Tnglis’s of 
Cramond, N.B. He married first, Mary 
Barrett, eldest dau. of E. J. Ciirteis, esq. 
M. P. for Sussex, who died in childbed of 
her first child, ailti secondly, Charlotte 
Sholto, younge .t dau. of the late Sir James 
Hulkett, Bait of Pitferran, Fifeshire, and 
widow of Major-Gen. Pringle, by whom, 
(who survives him,) he has left no issue. 
’The disease which occasioned his death was 
brought on by extreme affliction for the loss 
of his only child, whose death is recorded 
in our Magazine for October last 

April 19. At Edinburgh, Miss Murray, 
dau. of the late Lord Heoderland. 

Ireland. — March 19. In Dublin, by fall- 
ing into a canal, John, son of the late John 
Bindley, esq. a Commissioner of the Exoise, 
then M.P. for Dover, and nephew of the 
late JamS Bindley, esq , and fi^-three 
years Commissioner of the Stamp-office. 

March 92. At Sea Point, Black Rock, 
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Dublin, Sarali, wlfii of John Evaoi, esq. of 
Hertfiird 'Street, May-fiiir. 

March 30. Ac Killcenny, a^ed 23, En- 
8l;;u J. W. F. Prett«*jnbn, eldest son of 
JobnPrettejobn, esq. of Hare H.itcb,Eotks. 

Abroad. — Aug, 29. At Baij:a]>illy, My- 
sore, a;;ed 40. Lieiit.-Col. Veter Latouchc 
ChamVicrs, C. B. of his Majesty's 4l8t ft»ot; 
and a few hours only previous, Bi;ed .38, 
Emily Aon, his wife, both victims to the 
cholera. Col. C. was appointed Ea'«i*;n i^ithe 
4l8t, 1803, Lieut. 1806', Capt. 1808, hre* 
vet Major 1815. He wore a medal for his 
services at the action of Fort Detroit, in 
America. 

OcL 28. At Bombay, Anna Msria, wife of 
Thos. Fraser, esq. E. I. C and only uau. of 
the late Ja. Philip Hobson, tsq. of Penang. 

Kuv. 24. At Mercnporc, Bengal, Lieut.- 
Colonel Archibald Macdunahl, Adjut.J.t- 
General to tiic King's trnojM £,er\ing in 
India. He was appointed Captain 45th fo(»t 
in 1808, Major 1st West India regiment, 
1811, of 3d garrison battalion, Jan. 1813, 
brevet Lt -Colonel Mov. following. In 1809 
he served as Major of Brigade to Major- 
Gen. Erskine ill North Britain-: in 1811 
as deputy assistant Adjutant-Gen. in Spain 
and Portugal ; in IHl^as deputy Adjutant- 
Gen. in Holland: and afterwards os Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of the recruiting depart* 
ivient in the London district. 


[April, 

iVbw. 22. At Bombay, Lieut W. Uqwln, 
8 1 St reg. Native Inf. third son of J. W. 
(Jnwin, Coroner for Middlesex. 

Dec. .31. At Jamaica, aged 1.9, Mr. W. 
P. Trnpaiid, Midshipman of his Majesty's 
ship Magulficent, fourth snn of F. P. Tia- 
paud, asq. of Volter's-har, Middlesex. 

Jan, 24. At Naples, Jo!m V\'rii>ht, esq, 
eldest son of John Wright, of Lenton, 
Notts, esq. most sincerely and deservedly 
lamented hy nil who had the hajipiness of 
knowing him. 

Feh, 1. At Round Hill, Nevis, West 
Indies, in his ()7th year, Thos. John Cottle, 
esq. This gentleman was for u|>wards of 30 
years a member of his Majesty's council ; and 
for the greater part of that long period Pre- 
sident of this Island. 

Ft'b. 11. lii command of his Majesty's 
sloop Zebra, (^oinm. Clia. Cotton, second 
son of the late Adin. Sir. Cha. Cotton, Bart. 

Mauh 2. At the Bermuda Naval Hos- 
pital, aged .50, Capt. James Kearney White, 
of his M ‘jesty's ship 'Fyne. His remains 
were followed to t>'.c grave hy Adm. Sir 
Cha. Ogle, Bart, and the other offijers on 
tl'.e station. 

March 28. At Marseilles, aged 48, Rich. 
Clark Downer, esq. Kite of Beibice. 

In Bengal, John Thurlow, eldest son of 
John Keaiie, esq. of ipsden House, Oxford- 
slurc. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 22, 1328. 


Cliristcned. 


Buried. 


Males - 902 ) Males - 793 ) 

Females - 870 / | Females - 746 J 

Whereof have died under two years old 


1.5.39 
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Salt 5s, per bushel ; 1 \d, per pound. 


2 and 5 1 24 
c r 6 and 10 6.3 
I J 10 and 20 67 
J N 20 and 30 1 04 
W I SO and 40 120 
^ 40 and 60 1 .50 


50 and 60 150 
60 and 70 1 87 
70 and 80 127 
80 and .90 84 
90 and 1 00 9 


Prices of Grain per Quarter, April 25. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5. d. 

1 5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

62 0 

1 .32 0 

to 

o 

o 

34 0 

48 0 


Kent Bags ..... 
Sussex Ditto . . 

Esbck 

Farnham (fine) 


PRICE OF HOPS, April 25. 


4/. 2s. to 5/. 85. 
3/. 165. to 4/. 65. 
4l. 05. to Al, 165. 
8^. 05. to 9/. 95. 


Farnham (seconds) 

Kent Pockets 

Sussex 

Essex 


. 7/. 05. to 8/. 05. 
. At. Gs. to 6/. 95. 
At. As, to 4/. 155. 
. At. As. to 5/. Oi. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

Smilhfield, Hay Al, 105. to At. \7s. 6r/. Straw IZ. 105. to 1/. 165. Clover 4/. 155. to bl. is. 
St* James's, Hay 4Z. 05. to 8Z. 05. Straw 1/. 145. to IZ. IBs. Clover 4Z. Os. to 6Z. 185. 
Whitechapel, Hay dZ. 185. to bl. Os, Straw IZ. 125. to 2Z. Os. Clover 4Z. lOs. to 6Z. Os. 


Reef • .. ., 
Mutton . 
VeaL.... 
Pock • eeect 


BMITHFIELE), April 25. Xo sink the Offal— -per stone Bibs. 


35. 6d. to 40. 8(Z. 

45. OJ. U 45. Bd. 

45, lOd, to 55. Bd. 

As. Bd, to 85. Bd. 


05. Od. to 05. Od. 

Heed of Cattle at Market April 25 : 

Boasts 332 Cqlvqf ftBi 

Sltccp 6,130 Pigs 120 
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PRICES OP SHARES, April 31, 1838, 

At the Office of WOLFE* Brothers, ^tock & Share Broker^* 23, Tlitnge Alley, Curnhili. 


CANALS. 

Price. 1 

Div.pMnn. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Price, 

Divlpjann, 

Ashton and Oldham * 

135 


£• - 

East London . . . 

117 0 

£. s 0 

Barnsley .... 

300 

0 

12 0 

Grand Junction . . 

62 0 

3 0 

Birmiugh. (l^Bthsh.) 

291 

0 

12 .10 

Kent . . . . . 

31 0 

— 

Brecknock & Akergav. 

115 


6 0 

Manchester & Salford 

84} 0 

— 

Coventry .... 

1 150 

0 

44 & ba. 

South London . . 

90 0 


Cromford .... 

400 


18 0 

West Middlesex . . 

66} 0 

3 0 

Croydon .... 

2* 


— 

INSURANCES. 



Derby ..... 

170 


6 0 

Alliance .... 

0 

4 p.ct. 

Dudley 

65 

0 

4 5 

Albion 

58 0 

2 10 

Ellesmere and Chester 

105 

0 

3 15 

Atlas 

9* 0 

0 10 

Forth and Clyde • . 

590 

0 

25 0 

British Commercial . 

4} 0 

6}l).ot. 

Giamorganshira • . 

250 

0 

13 12 6d. 

County Fire . . . 

42 0 

2 10 

(iraod Junction . . 

311 

0 

13 0 

Eagle 

4} 0 

0 5 

Grand Surrey . • . 

62i 

0 

2 10 

Globe 

150} 0 

7 0 

Grand Union . • . 

25 

0 

1 0 

Guardian • « . . . 

20} 0 


Grand Western . . 

8 

0 

— 

Hope Life .... 

5 0 

0 6 

Oraiilham .... 

215 

0 

10 0 

Imperial Fire • . . 

96 0 

6 0 

Huddeisfield . . .. 

19 

0 

— 

Ditto Life .... 

8 0 

0 8 

Rennet and Avon . . 

28| 

U 

1 5 

Norwich Union . . 


1 lU 

Lancaster .... 

26 

0 

1 0 

Protector Fire . . . 

1 4 0 

0 1 4 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

395 

0 

16 0 

Provident Life . . 

18 0 

0 18 

Leicester .... 

320 

0 

16 0 

Rock Life .... 

3 0 

0 8 

Leic. and Nurth’n 

86 


4 0 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) , 

256 0 

8 p.oC. 

Loughborough . . 

4000 

0 

— 

MINES. 



IVIerseyand Irwcll . 

850 


35 0 

Anglo Mexican . . 

68} dis. 


Monmouthshire . . 

227} 

0 

10 0 

Bolanos .... 



N.Walsham &Dilham 

— 


0 10 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

50 pm. 


Nmth 

350 

0 

15 0 

British Iron . . . 

33} dis. 


Oxford 

675 

0 

32 & bs. 

Columh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

* 6| dis. 

.I.. 

Peak Forest . . . 

112 

0 

4 0 

General .... 

11 pm. 


Regent’s .... 

27* 

0 

— 

Pasco Peruvian . . 



Rochdale • • • . 

100 

0 

4 0 

Putosi 



Shrewsbury . . . 

270 

0 

10 0 

Real Del Monte . . 

350 


Staff, and Wor. . . 

800 

0 

40 0 

llalpoxahua . • . 

269 dis. 


Stourbridge . . . 

220 

0 

12 0 

United Mexican . . 

24} dis. 


Stratfurd-un-Avon 

43 


1 0 

Welch Iron and Coal 

22} dis. 


Struudwater . . . 

450 

0 

23 0 

GAS UGHTwS. 



Swansea .... 

280 

0 

16 0 

Westminster Chart**. 

63} 0 

8 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

27 

0 

1 2 

Ditto, New . . . 

} pin. 

0 12 

Thames and Medway . 

11 

0 

— 

City ...... 


9 0 

Thames & Severn, Red 

36 

0 

1 10 

Ditto, New ... 


6 0 

Ditto. Black . . . 

24 

0 

0 16 6 

Imperial .... 

12} dis. 


T rent & Mersey bh.) 

824 

0 

37 10 

Plicenix 

1} pm. 

6 p.ct. 

Wuriv. and Birmiug. 

2G5 

0 

12 0 

General United . u 

20 dis. 


Warwick and Naptou 

210 

0 

12 5 

British 

13 dis. 

^ ■ 

Wilts and Berks . . 

H 


0 4 

Bath 

13} 0 

0 16 

Wore, and Birming. 

56} 

0 

2 0 

Birmingham . . . 

70 0 

4 0 

DOCKS. 




Birinirigham&Stafford 

par 


St. Katharine’s . . 

5} dis. 

4 p ct. 

Brighton .... 

7 A dis J 


London (Stock) 

87 

0 

4 10 do. 

Bristol 

26 

1 8 

West India (Stock) 

213 

0 

10 0 do. 

Isle of Thanet . . . 

8 dis. 

5 p.Ct. 

East India (Stuck) 

92} 

0 

4 0 do. 

Liewes 



Commercial (Stock) • 

80 

0 

4 0 do. 

Liverpool .... 

— 

10 0 

Briatul 1 

80 

0 

3} 0 do. 

MaidbUme .... 

— 

2 10 

BRIDGES. 




} Ratcliff .... 

— 

4 p.ct. 

Southwark .... 

3 

0 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Do. New 74 per cent. 

34 

0 

1 10 

Australian (Agricult*) 

9 p:n. 

.... 

Vauxhall .... 

— 


1 0 

Auction Mart . . • 

15} 0 


Waterloo .... 


0 

— 

Annuity, British . . 

25 dis. 

4 p.c(. 

Ann. of 8/. • . 

25 

0 

1 1 4 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

} dis. 

4 p.et. 

Ann. of 7/. • . 

21} 0 

0 18 8 

Carnat.Stuck, Ut class 

90 0 

4^0 

RAILWAYS. 1 




Ditto, 2d class . . 

80} U 

3 0 

Monoheeter Kt Liverp. I 

23 pm. 1 — i 

Margate Pier . . . , 

i 

10 0 
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MlsfEOROLOOICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Stbanu, 

' jPVom March 26> to April 25, 1828, both inclusive. 


^alirenheit's Therm. 


Day of 1 
Mouth. 

8 o’clock 

1 Morning. ' 

§ 

0 

« 

1 1 o’clock 

1 Night. 

1 

Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

0 *3 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1 o’clock 
Night. 

I Barom. 
in. pts. 

‘i 

! 

Weather. 

Mar, 

0 

0 

e 



Apr, 

0 

0 

0 



26 

38 

47 

42 

29 , 44 

fair 


51 

58 

48 

29, 60 

fair 

27 

46 

54 

44 

,32 

cloudy 

12 

58 

58 

52 

, 50 

fair 

28 

40 

45 

35 

, 37 

ruin 

13 

56 

57 

48 

, 30 

cloudy 

29 

40 

45 

37 

, 66j 

cloudy 

14 

55 

59 

47 

, 63 

fair 

30 

41 

47 

36 

, 88 

fine 

15 

54 

57 

48 

, 62 

showers 

31 

44 

51 

39 

SO, 10, tine 

16 

56 

56 

47 

, 44 

cloudy 

Ap,l 

44 

52 

42 

, 07 j fair 

17 

56 

56 

51 

, 27 

showers 

2 

45 

47 

38 

29 , .90' cloudy { 

18 

54 

55 

51 

, 30 

showers 

8 

41 

45 

8.9 

, .94|fair ; 

19 

52 

52 

46 

,40 showers 

4 

38 

44 

37 

, ^ cloudy 

gftl 

50 

52 

45 

, 70|cloudy 

5 

45 

52 

44 

, 64 

fair [wind 

21 

48 

48 

mm 

, 57| cloudy 

6 

47 

50 

41 

, 45 

cloudy, high 

22 

45 

48 

44 

,50 cloudy 

7 

45 

1 49 

40 

, 25 

rain 1 

23 

60 

52 

50 

, 68 cloudy 

8 

46 

4.9 

42 

, 17 

cloudy 

24 

55 

58 

51 

, 6.9 fair 

9 

50 

55 

43 

, 24 

fair 

25 

66 

69 

47 

, 75 fair 

10 


58 

42 

' , 29 fair || 





1 1 



Fahrenheit's Thenu. 


• DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From March 28, to April 26, 1828, loth inclusive. 


,28j 

2 . 0 | 

31 

1 

I 

4 

5 
7 


ll 

3 per Ct. 
Reduced. 













Hul. 


Hoi. 


203^ 


203^1 

204| 


sjHol. 
9.204 
10 
11 
12 

14 

15 

161 

17 

18 

ia| 

21 

22 | 

28 

24 

25 

261 


205 A 
205^1 
205^ 


208 
Hoi 
209ij84i 
Hoi. 


o 

2 S 


^ OD 

Is 

-n 

<^3 


**:t3 

(U 

o 

1,1 

•2?as 

03 


«3i !• 
83* i- 
83| 4* 
84* 41- 

84* 4!- 

«4 i; 


S'3 

S. 


Si 


,3§ 

< 


lOOj I 

100*. i\ 
looi B - 
100* i~ 
100* (- 
100* * - 


83 

82| 

82i 

83| 

83i 

88 | 

83i 

83 i 

83i 

83^ 

83| 

84i 


83i 4^- 


JOO^ i - 


! 


83| 4LoO^ i.90| 
83i ijOOg loog 
834 iao4 !9 o| 

844 3J| ;9o4 

90|- 
.91 
19I| 
9ii 
91 

914 
l»>i 

924 



5 864 ^1934 


20841854 5186 541 1 


.924 


.92} 


100} 411004 ; 

100} 41004 
1004 ijiool 

loii 1 1 

101} I1004I 
101} 4101II 
loii 41014 ' 
1014 411014 
101* I'.ioill 

101* jlioli 
101} 2:1024 
1024 i.l02}| 


i02i 4ii02j lai 


19 

184 

19 

19 

19 

19 

194 

19 

1.9 

194 

19 

19: 


a 5 


-fl 

p 

o 

P3 


|£x. BiJJs,, 

1000 /. 


91 93 pm. 

93 pm. 

•I 92 pm. 

• .93 94 pm. 
■'94 96 pm. 
•196 94 pill. 


97 96 pm.j6062pm. 60 62 pm. 


246} 

1246 

246 


96 98 pm. 
|96 97 pm. 
94 96 pin. 


247i 

247 


246} 


248} 


249 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Muoh u we regret tike diimiuil of the 
Curate who is so strongly ** attached to the 
old Church of Euglaud prinoiplesy** we are 
oompelled to omit his long letter ; heartily 
wishing he may soon meet with another 
Incumbent willing to avail himself of the 
Curate's services, or, what would be better, 
with some kind patron willing to advance 
him to a benefice. 

H. observes, in reply to F. B. vol. xcii. 
p. 104, and J. C p. 194, that “ the por- 
trait inscribed FVunarBtndlof, dated 1656,* 
le probably that of one of the tnembers of 
the ancient family of Bindloa of Borwick, in 
Lancashire; viz. Francis, younger brother 
to Sir Robert, created a Baronet in 1641. 
This Francis was of Brock Hidl, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1664, and died without issue. See 
the pedigree in Whitaker's Richmondshire, 
vol.;ll,p.Sll. As to the painter^ I need 
only say, that there were few painters in oil, 
in England, in 1655, and if the picture be 
a good one, it may, with probability, be as- 
sl^ed to Walker." 

Ifi reference to the letter of R. K. p. 308, 
respecting Grove House, Woodford, Mr. 
R. Rosier, Secretary to the Society of 
Gentlemen educated under the late Mr. 
Truby, observes, A very highly finished 
Engraving of the old house (from the burin 
of ueorM Cooke, esq. after a faithful draw- 
uff by his son Mr. £. W« Cooke) will be 
published on the Ist of June, and it is my 
intention, at no distant period, to publish 
what particulars I have been able to collect 
of the history of a building under whose 
roof I passed so many happy years." 

Scrutator states, Having read the 
Narrative of Cipt. Parry's fourm Voyage, 

I observe, among the list of natural 
history subjects mentioned in tbe Appendix, 
various references to authors who have de- 
Bcrifaed the birds met with in the voyage ; 
and I have been somewhat surprised to see 
tbe old work of Dr. Latham, viz. his Ge- 
Beril Synopsis of Birds, quoted, which was 
published upwards of forty years since, when 
a work, by the same author, his appeared 
within five or six years, and should, with 
RBore propriety, havo been referred to, u it 
ecotami rail dnici^oui of the birds men- 
tioned in Captab ftwry'i work." 

A CorrMpondent obeenree, << that the 

WilUim Horioe, p. 383, hid fiir some 


time past been engaged in preparing for tbe 
prais a Selection of Bishop Atterbuiy's 
Correspondence, fee. together with a brief 
Memoir of the Bishop. By a reference to 
the Gent. Mag. Jan. 1819, p. 93, it will be 
seen, that the Rev. W. Mnrice, D.D. father 
of the late Rector of Tackley, was the second 
son of William Morice, esq. of Kensington, 
not by his/rs^ wife, Mary, the daughter of 
Bishop Atterbury, but by his second wife, 
Anne, daugliter of Capt. John Philpot of 
Dover." ^ 

A Lover or Accuracy remarks|jbhat 
with regard to Miss Helen Maria Wni^ 
(p. 373;, in onb particular our aodSraiia 
Incorrect; It stated 'ihat she lived* ‘'under 
the protection (as the phraee is) of the 
quondam Rev. M^ Stoncy" &e. &o. Our 
correspondent takes on him to assert, that 
the gentleman with whom Misa Williams is 
said to have lived, was never a clergyman, 
or a minister of any denomination. He 
was a man of letters, but a layman ; and 
while he lived in England a hearer of the 
late Dr^ Price at Hackney. In the early 
part of the French Revolution he and his 
lady removed to Paris, where he formed an 
intimacy with Miss Will'iams. His lady, 
from whom he was separated, lived in estate 
of seclusion, and, it is remarkable, died in 
London since the decease of her rival. The 
name of this gentleman was John Stone. 
The clergyman, in Essex, who was deprived 
of his living, was the Rev. Francis Stone, 
totally unconnected with the other." 

J. D. will feel particularly obliged by any 
paiticulars respecting the once celebrated 
Nancy Da#B0D, or a reference to any sources 
of information respecting her. She died at 
Hampstead on the 36th May, 1767. 

A. B. C. would be obliged to any person 
who could point out the particulars of the 
intermarriige of the Anderson femily (Ba- 
ronets) and the Fienneses, or Clintons, u 
generally stated in the Baronetages of Col- 
lins and Pli^fair. 

An Old Subscriber begs to inform G. H. 

& 800, that " the Hon. Lorenzo Helcr 
ntchinion was, as he states, a Lieut.-CQi, 
in tbe army, but he afterwards entered into 
holy orders ; this reconciles the apwreiit^ 
discordant accounts in the Military Kalendir 
•nd the Peerages." 

“Hie Waters ofBdbjfloa," in our neat* 
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Roman Catholic MuTilatioit of the Dbcalooub. 


Mr. Urban* 

T O arguo in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, either theologically or 
politically, is far from mv habits, and 
1 eould easily fill your Magazine with 
arguments against them on both topics. 
At the same time, 1 am equally far 
from abetting any unfair argument or 
piwudice against them. 

Now, on the subject of the second 
Commandment, a good deal of misap- 
mehension prevails in this country. 
There is certainly an appearance of 
design in their customary omission of 
that Commandment; and I can easily 
suppose that they relish the Decalogue 
more cordially in that form. But, that 
it did not originate in their design, 
must, 1 believe, be granted, when the 
history of the omission is fairly stated. 

But before 1 proceed to the proof of 
this, I will copy a passage in the Quar- 
terly Review (No. 74, p. 464), from 
which it appears, that even the writers 
of that acute and excellent publication 
are not free from the common preju- 
dice. The passage is this : 

** We remember, in the course of the 
debate in the House of Commons lost year, 
on the Catholic question, that Mr. Peel was 
violently attacked for having ventured to 
mention this fact (the omission of the se- 
cond Commandment), and for having pro- 
duced the $6th edition of a Catechism, 
printed, with the a^robation of Dr. Milner, 
and of the four Homan Catholic Arch- 
bishops in Ireland, by Mr. R. Coyne the 
publisher (we beg leave to remark), of May- 
Dooth. In this the Sd Commandment ie 
omitted ; but the tenth is divided into two, 
that the name Decalogue may not appear 
prima facia a misnomer. We cu farther 
add, that in many Catholic countries on the 
Continent, we have seen a vast variety of re- 
ligious works, in which the Decalogue is in- 
serted in this mutilated form ; and we must 
honestly confess, that however unjustifiable 
is such an alteration in the words of the 
Bible, we do not, by any means, consider it 


as impolitic or uncalled for, on the part^ 
the Roman Catholics.'* 

Such ia the accusation, which is 
true as to the fact. But here followa 
the explaqistion, which may be briefly 
stated in the words of Archbishop 
Seeker. 

We must own that some persons, htfafa 
the rise of Popery^ and some ProteitanU 
sfTuw the RformaJtion have, without any 111 
intention, reckoned it (i. e. the Second 
Commandment) as the Papists do," CaAeeh, 
Lect. vol. i. p. 804. 

The truth is, Augustine so divided 
them, and the Lutherans followed the 
same method ; perhaps still follow it, 
but that 1 do not know. 

In Cranmer’s Catechism the same 
division appears. 

' Why Augustine so divided them dods 
not appear; for all the most antieiit 
authorities are against him. Josephus 
recites them as we do. So also Philo 
Judsus, and Origen. So also thb 
Eastern Church (see the 
OfjtoXoytet, which 1 have seen in the 
British Museum). 

It must, however, be owned that 
the expedient of dividing the tenth 
Commandment into two, to make dp 
the number, has a very suspicious ap- 
pearance, and a) Seeker observes, it 
might as well be divided into seven;** 
for It cQnsists of seven articles, all whicK 
St. Paul, on the contrary, cbmpriied 
under one, Thou shall not covel.^* 
Rom. xiii. 9 . 

If, however, the Romish division of 
the Commandments originated in error, 
and was continued by inadvertence, it 
is hardly possible not to believe that it 
is maintained through piolicy. Our 
Reformers soon corrected it. If Cran- 
mer’s Catechism, published in 1548, 
had th^ wrong division, it was only g 
translation from the Latin of Justus 
Jonas. NowelPs CatechiBBi» approved 



M8 Inquiries after Samuel Jeneei^emd ffhaLy^ a Poem. [May, 


hf tba Ginvocation ia isdn, restored 
toe second Coinmandment^ as it has 
•tood evet since in our Church. 

is the true state of the case, 
which is here explained, because I 
should be sorry that any Romanists 
should suspect us of knowingly urging 
false accusations or aiguments against 
them. They furnish us with plenty 
that are true by their r^al practices. 

Anglicanus. 

Mr. Urban. May 10. 

1 shall feel essentially obliged, if. 

throush the medium of your nu- 
merous Correspondents, full particulars 
of the Life and Writings of Samuel 
Jones. Gent, a poet of the last century, 
may be brought to light, b^ond those 
that are known, and which 1 will 
briefly state. 

It appears he resided at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, from 1712 to 1720. but 
whence he came, nis profession, or 
whither he afterwards went, are un- 
known. (Young's Hist, of Whitby.) 
He wrote a diiodft:iino volume of 
"Poetical Miscellanies.'’ in 1714, a 
copy of which is in the British Mu- 
seum. It is dtdicdiitd to Hugh Machell, 
of Appleby, in Westmorland. Esq., and 
the author subscribes himself, "his 
most obedient Son.** It was printed 
in London for Bettesworth and Curll. 
" and sold by Mrs. Lucas and T. Ham- 
mond. jun. at York. T. Ryles, at Hull, 
W. Freeman, at Durham, and .1. But- 
ter. on the Bridge at Newcastle.” 

The name of Mackeil occurs in ttie 
Phil. Trans. Abridged. 111. 25, where 
there is a paper. ** On a strange well, 
and some antiquities at Kirkbyshore in 
W estmoreland, by M r. Thos. Machel I.” 
This paper was printed in l684, thirty 
years prior to Jones's Miscellanies. 

The mother of Dr.^Cud worth "was 
of the family of Machell. and had been 
nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I." Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. art. 
Cudworth. 

According to Gough, Sami. Jones 
was the author of " Whitby, a poem ; 
occasioned by Mr. Andrew Long's re- 
covery from jaundice, by drinking of 
Whitby Spa Waters, 1718,” 8vo. This 
poem is more particularly mentioned in 
the addenda to Gent’s History of Hull. 
No copy^ of it is known to be extant, 
out the whole impression can scarcely 
be presumed to nave perished. The 
of Whit^ Spa are described 
Dr.. Short's Ifistory of Mineral 
raters) 


It may be that Samuel Jones was 
brother of the leiariicd Jeremriill Jo^es. 
who died if 1724. aged 31. "It is 
apprehended that he (Jeremiah Jones) 
was a native of the North of England, 
and that his father was a gentleman in 
affluent circumstances.” Jeremiah had 
a younger brother, of quick parts, who 
afterwards settled as a dissenting mift- 
ister. at Manchester/’ Chalmers’s Biog. 
Diet. art. Jones, Jeremiah. This 
" younger brother of quick parts" 
might possibly be Samuel Jones. 

In note 50 to the second book of the 
" Dunciad,’* a Mr. Jones is mentioned 
as being the author, with Mr. Pit. 
&c. of " Cosmelia." 

Should what has now been stated 
lead to the means of identifying the 
gentleman in question, and to the 
discovery of his history and literary 
productions, especially of " Whitby, 
a Poem,’’ my friends and myself will 
feel highly gratified by such particu- 
lars as can be made known. Yours, &c. 

The Hermit of Eskdalesidb. 

- ♦- 

Mr. Urban, Banwell^ May 14. 

T he parish of Uphill is situate in 
the Hundred of W^interstoke. 8 
miles W. N. W. from Axbridge, and 
138 miles from London, at the con- 
flux of the river Axe with the Bristol 
Chanuel, containing 3g inhabited 
houses, and 51 families, 31 of whom 
are employed in agriculture, and the 
total population by the census of 1821,. 
was 270. 

This place, in Domesday-book, is 
spelt Opopille. It belonged at that 
time to Scrlo de Burci, one of Duke 
William's followers, and was held of 
him by four military persons. 

" Four Knights held of Serlo, C^pille. 
Ewacre held it in the time of King ^ward. 
and gelded for six hides and a lialf. This 
arable is ten oarucatea. In demesne are 
four carucates, with one servant, and se^en 
vilianes, and four cottagers, with three 
ploughs. There arc seveuty acres of mea- 
dow, and one hundred acres of pasture. It 
was and is worth six pounds 
In the time of Edward the First, the 
family of Lunget or Long, possessed 
the greatest part of this parish, which 
was then held of the family of Martin. 
In the igth Edw. II. Wm. Martin 
being then the superior Lord, the 
manor was divided into five parcels, 
which were held by Hugh de Draicote. 
John de Draicote. Philip le Long. 

* Lib. Domesday. 
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Hogh dc Onlrt and Wm. de Puten^. 
From the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV. to the latter gnd of tnat of 
Henry VI. a fonrth part was vested in 
lhe> family of Pokes well. In the fol- 
lowing reim it belonged to John de 
Wyke, of 'Court de Wyke, in the prish 
of Yalton, who lOth Edw.-lV. left it 
m bis brother liichard de Wyke« who 
died seized of it 1st Rich. 111. and 
was succeeded bv John his son. 

The family or Wyndham sometime 
rasessed it, as did also in 1665 Sir 
John Fitz -James, and Wm. Bord, 
£sa. the co-heiresses of which families 
aola it,' and it is now the property of 
Simon P^ne, Esq. as representative of 
the late Kev. Jonathan Geggf. Mr. 
Payne married Hester Gegg, spinster, 
only daughter and heiress of tne said 
Rev. J. Gegg, of Axbridge, who built 
a handsome house on the summit of 
the hill above the village, called Up- 
hill-house, which commands very ex- 
tensive and picturesque prospects to the 
south and north. 

Mr. Payne has built several new 
houses in the village, which are let as 
lodging houses, and also a good house 
in tiie fantastic or modern antique stile, 
at the end of Uphill-green, called the 
Castle. 

There are two tolerably decent inns 
at this place, one called the Ship,*^ 
and the other ** the Dolphin.’* 

The widow of T. T. Knyfton, Esq. 
has a comfortable summer residence at 
this place, with shrubberies laid out 
and planted in a tasteful and truly pleas- 
ing manner. 

The Clergyman's house is neat and 
commodious, and surrounded by an 
extensive shrubbery, intermingled with 
forest trees of large growth. 

At a place called Totterdown, in 
this parish, is the very pleasant and 
rural dwelling of Mrs. Richardson, 
widow of the late Mr. Thos. Richard- 
son, standing on the acclivity of a steep 
hill, from which we have picturesque, 
though not extensive prospects towards 
the north and west. 

This village is much frequented in 
the sunimer and autumn, for the bene- 
fit of bathing in the salt-water. In the 
Slimmer of the year 1773, the cele- 
brated John Langhorne, D.D. resided 
sometime at Weston super Mare, for 
the benefit of the sea air; and the 
equally celebrated Mrs. Hannah More 


resided at Uphill for the lime taluiaty 
purpose. L, 

The Doctor meeting the firmile l^ard 
one day upon the sea shore, ho urrote 
with the end of his stick upon the 
mnd, the following impromptu : 

** Along the shore 
Walk'd Hannah More ; 

Waves, let this record last • 

Sooner shall ye, 

Proud earth and sea, 

Than what she writes, be past." 

The lady returned the compliment 
by scratching underneath, with her 
whip, and the same facility of genius, 

** Some firmer basis, polish'd Langhorne, 
choose 

To write the dictates of thy charming muse ; 
Her straint^ in solid characters rehearse, ' 
And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse." 

Langhorne, highly pleased with this 
effusion, praised her wit, and copied 
the lines, which he presented to her at 
a house near the sea, whither they ad- 
journed, and she afterwards wrote un- 
der as follows : ^ 

** Langhorne, whose sweetly varying mute 
has power 

To raise the pensive, crown the social hour ; 
Whose very trifling has the charm to please, 
With native wit and unaffected ease ; 

How soon, obedient to thy forming hand. 
The letters grew upon the flexile sand ; 
Should some lost traveller the scene explore. 
And trace thy verses on the dreary shore, 
What sudden joy would feast his eager eyes, 
How from his eyes would burst the glad 
surprise ! 

Methinks 1 hear, or seem to hear him say, 
This letter'd shore hath smooth’d my toil- 
some way ; [psin, 

Hannah ! he adds, though honest trutli may 
Yet here I see an emblem of the twain. 

As these frail characters with ease imprest 
Upon the yielding sands' soft watery breast ; 
Which, when some few short hours they 
shall have stood, 

Shall soon be swept by yon impetuous flood. 
Presumptuous maid! so shall expire thy 
name, 

Tliou wretched, feeble, candidate for fiimei 
But Langhorne’s fiite in you firm rock * 1 read 
Which rears above the cloud its towering 
head; 

Long as that rock shall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure sky ; 

Long as these adamantine hills survive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne, shalt thou 
live, - 

* Brean Down, a high hill running into 
the Bristol Channel, and which forms the 
northern bounda^ of Borrow Bay, and the 
southern of Uphill Bay. 


t See Collinson’s Sonersetshire. 
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laikandMi^iwi^ 

MlmmAj fix tby Mlid 1mm tbt hkm V* 
Thfe€hiiioh itaodi on the ^ of the 
UU, whole aouthern side it an obnipt 
jQckv ptiecipice of considerable height, 
south of the village; a rude and rather 
awkward looking pile, but from iu 
form, and the -manner in whieh some 
of the arches are constructed (particu- 
larly the arch of the porch, which is 
now built up, leaving a door- way in 
the centre), 1 take it to be of no incon- 
aiderable antiquity ; it is a sea-mark to 
mariners traversing the Bristol Chan- 
nel, or Severn Sea ; and in order to ren- 
der it the more conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, it is whitewashed on the out- 
side. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
and consists of a nave atid chancel, 
with a tower in the eenUe containing 
five bells. 

I observed nothing very remarkable 
in the interior of this Church. It how- 
ever appeared to be kept in good repair, 
and was clean and decent ; and against 
the north wall is a tolerably handsome 
marble monument to the memory of 
tome of the Richardson family. 

The Church-yard contains but few 
of those frail memorials 


ifaawicfe aa auelwr Mradotfkls 
With BBwytff our fiest. 

Yet once sg s ig shall we set sail 
Our Adminl, Chsiit, to asaet” 

Since copying this itiBcri|Aion^ f 
have met with Mr. Feltham’s IVMir 
thmugh the Isle of Man, in 1797 and 
1708. That writer. In describing the 
parish of Kirk Onean, in that iswiM^ 
gives us an insciiption on a tomb im 
the chufoh-yaH tnere, to the memory 
of Capt. William Harriraan, who was 
buri^ Feb. 19. 1760, aged 32, which 
inscription is almost verbatim the same 
as this to the memory of the Bisses, in 
Uphill church-yard. Some of your 
readers may have seen it adorning other 
graves of tne sons of the ocean. 

The living is a rectory in the patron- 
age of the Aing, in the deanery of 
Axbridge, and valued in the King^ 
books at 1 1/. 7 s. The present incum- 
bent is the Rev. Thomas Deacle, who 
was instituted in the year I795. 

In the vear 1826, was found in the 
fissures ot the rocks in Uphill Hill, a 
ouantity of fossil remains, of which a 
description appeared in your very va- 
luable Magazine for April, 18 S 7 ^ 
Alfred. 


That teach the rustic moraliat to die.** 
Among those few, however, I no- 
ticed two neat grave-stones near the 
chancel door, charged with the follow- 
ing inscriptions in gold letters : 

** In memory of Richard Jones, gent, 
who died Nov. 29tli, 1782, in the 27th 
year of his age. 

** If honesty from early youth, 

Domestic virtue, manly truth, 

A gen’rous, friendly, aocial mind. 

With tenderness of heart combin'd, 

If these may be prefer'd to fame, 

Reader, depart and do the same.*' 

Sacred to the memory of John Biss, of 
this parish, mariner, wko died Sept. 29th, 
1792 , aged 68 i^ars. 

Also of Thomas, son of the above 
John Biss, who died Dec. 24th, 1801, 
siged 32 years. 

*<The boist*rouB winds, and Neptune’s t 
waves 

Have toss’d us to and fro, 

1b apite of both by God's decree, 
harbour hen below, 

^ the life of Dr. Langhome, pre- 
mjBsJlto an edition of his Poems, published 
Cooke 111,1798. 

• Ae the name of a heathen deity ^ 
peairl'btft with little propriety In I Cbrlstien 
dtoetiffy, .1 think the won fiianing'** 
/ihtnildhe lubstituteil far the one here uitd. 


On the Wilp Cat as a Beast of 
Chase. 

(^om Hunter's History of Doneaster*.'*J 

R especting the manner of Per- 
ciyal Cresacrc’s death, there is a 
romantic tradition, firmly believed at 
Barnborough.[co. York], and the figure 
of the lion couchant at the foot of the 
oaken statue is appealed to in confirma- 
tion of it ; as is also a rubiginous stone 
in the pavement of the porch. The 
tradition is, that h^ was attacked by a 
wild cat from one of the little woods of 
Burnborough, and that there was a 
running fight till they reached the 
porch of the church, where the mortal 
combat ended in the death of both. . 

Whatever portion of truth there 
may in the story, it is evident that 
it derives no support from the image 
of the lion in the monument, or the 
tincture of the stone in the porch, 
which is only one of many such found 
near Barnborough. That some such 
incident did occur in the family of 
Cresacre is rendered, however, in some 
degree probable, by the adoption 
them ot the. cat-a-iQOuntain Tor their 

* The first volmne of which irJtM pab- 
lished. ^ 



im 

<»eaC» wfakh maf ba jeea am tkJk 
affffisonifaeKMrarofitliachareb. Oa 
the other hand, it hiYobean that, 
the acddemai adoptiiM of the eiast 
Biaf ba?e laid the fiiftiiHlation of the 
story. ' That the cat was BtiiwQily oon- 
sidcrrd as a hcut of ehase is evident 
from many proofs^ going hack to the 
age of the Confetsorv in whose charter 
to BbiiMtlph Piper kin^t supposing it to 
be genuine, there is given to him, with 
the forest o( Chalmer and Daneing in 
Easm:^ 

Hart and hind, doe and boek. 

Fox and eat, hare and brock. 

Aiid again, 

Four greyhounds and six raches 
For hare and fox and wild cates. 

In 6 John, Gerard J Cam vile had 
license to hunt the hare, fox, and wild 
cat. In 23 Henry 111 . the Earl War- 
ren obtained from Simon Pierrepoint 
leave to hunt the buck, doe, hart, hind, 
bare, fox, goat, cat, or any other wild 
beast, in certain lands of Simon. In 
1 1 Eclward 1. Thomas, the second lord 
Berkeley, had license of the king to 
hunt the fox, hare, badger, and wild 
cats and in 10 Edward III. John lord 
Boos had license to hunt the fox, wolf, 
hare, and cat, throughout the king’s 
forests of Nottinghamshire. All this, 
however, proves little for the tradition, 
which as a tradition only must be al- 
lowed to remain, only observing that 
in other parts of the district 1 have 
heard the wild cat spoken of as still an 
object of terror, and as haunting the 
woods. 


TAe New €itialfy HeepiM. 
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less eiagimiahan fiial. of m mlifr fair 
uod, I. faava no olMeption to bit ea*^ 
mark, and shall onra forlhor obsor^i 
that Ale dt&cks am in iu sledoM, Mi 


Mr. Urban, May 8. 

Y our Reviewer, speaking of the 
new Hall at (Christ Hospital, (p. 
346), says, ** The Architect has adopt- 
ed a style of architecture suited to 
the period when the school was found- 
ed, and which, it is almost unneces- 
sary to add, is far from possessing those 
claims to admiration which belong to 
the works of an earlier period of the 
pointed style.’* 

1 do not know that the style of ar- 
chitecture practised in Edward the 
Sixth's reign, differed essentially froih 
that of Henry the Eighth’s, in whose 
|Me«tiiiie a change so renurkaUe-and 
immtam in the history of Gothic” 
mMiiteetove waseffectech thatthonexi 
nttograde^step almost annihilated the 
ancient s^le. If, tbaiefere, tbi Be- 
viewer mfans that thd dnmeAie archi- 
tecture of Henry the Eighth’s reign is 


not in ita proporiionsor oomUnaAoMi 
in these respite domestic arehiteetme 
ip the beginning of the l6th century^ 
was beautiful and very magnifioeiii» 
In point of design, Crosby and Eltbam 
Halls are inferior to Westminster Helb 
but superior to the splendid Abbey 
Hall at Milton in Dorset. 

The new Hall of Christ Hospital, 
however, must be ranked among the 
best imitations of the last best style of 
the Gothic.” Its ornaments are 
chaste and well selected, and the spar- 
ing hand with which minute emMl- 
lisnment ^as been supplied, is an ad- 
vantage to the building, and an evi- 
dence of the good taste of the architect. 
A window at the end” of the Hall 
is not an indispensable feature in an* 
cient design. Windows so situated 
adorn the Halls at Westminster, Hamp- 
ton Court, Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Winchester Palare ; but the Halls at 
EJtham, Crosby, Miltoa, Cowdrey, 
Longleat, Hengrave, Wenlock, and 
many others, are without these win- 
dows. 

The absence of windows on one side, 
if a defect, is not of modern origin. 

In the four last named Halls, there are 
windows on one side only, and the 
Hall of a fine old mansion in Small- 
street, Bristol, is altogether without 
windows on the sides. 

A bay window on the side would 
have enriched the new design ^ but 
there is no window of this kind in 
Westminster Hall, or Bedington, Sur- 
rey, and many of the smaller Halls are 
without these handsome ajmendages ; 
for example, the Priors’ Hail at Wen- 
lock, Rufford Hall, Lancashire, the 
Hall in Vaughan s-place, Shrewsbury, 
and Bagilly Hall, Cheshire. 

The same reviewer, in his enumera- 
tion of steeples imitated from that of 
Bow Church, omits (perhaps imtn- 
tionally) the oldest, and in my humble 
opinion the handsomest in England, I 
allude to All Saints Church in Oxford; 

It is nearest in point of magnitude to 
its model, and is an honour to ita 


architect. Dean Aldrich. 




Mr. Urban, Melksham, 

I Nixiaiaion.withyour oorres|ioimiit 
Hi P., whose oommuoicaiion on^ 
Bow BeUa appeared in your Magaaioe^ 
for February last, I cannot but regret 
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thtt these far-famed instraments of 
musical harmony should be doomed to 
perMtual silence. 

^ The instance which your corre- 
mndent adduces of St. Mary’s churchy 
ahrewsburyi whose tower, encumbered 
with the weight of a massive steeple, 
was found, with a few necessary re- 
pairs, perfectly adequate to the effectual 
support of a heavy ring of bells, is 
satisfactory enough as to the causes 
from whence alarms of insecurity some- 
times in these cases arise. 

About a week since I was at Pains- 
wick, near Cheltenham, in Glouces- 
tershire. The melody of the Pains- 
wick bells, and the musical science 
to which their ringers have attained, is 
well known to all amateurs itt the west 
of England. As 1 approached the 
town the bells struck out a loud and 
i|^rry peal; and, as I have some curi- 
emty in these matters, joined with a 
sort of predilection for a pastime in 
which the English are said justly to 
excel their neighbours of the Conti- 
nent, I strolled into the church-yard, 
and the church being open, 1 walked 
in. Standing immediately under the 
belfry, where eight bells of heavy 
metal were in full swing, your cor- 
respondent's address on the subject of 
Bow Bells occurred to me ; and I 
leant in succession against the sup- 
porting abutments of the towers, in 
order to detect that tremulous motion, 
the existence of which it seems in 
Bow steeple has been thought, not 
without reason, to endanger the secu- 
rity of that stately edifice; no vibra- 
tion was, in the smallest degree, per- 
ceptible ; but wishing to ascertain the 
fact in all its views, and observing the 
small wicket open, 1 ascended the 
winding staircase of this hallowed fane, 
narrow as the approaq^ to the donjon- 
keep of a Baronial castle; and setting 
at defiance the deafening danger which 
assailed me, 1 groped my way to the 
belfry, where, as i leant against the 
spiral supporter of the geometrical 
staircase by which I had ascended, 
not the least undulatory motion was 
discernible. As was to be expected, 
the tremendous din waked from the 
** brazen throats” of bells of a large 
calibre, whose ** iron tongues" struck 
the defecated air with a force which 
threatened my pealing tympana with 
deafness, was not long endurable. I 
made my retreat to int church-yard, 
•atiafied that some such cause as that 


rin^ingi 




mbntionedbyyour correspondent ipust 
operate to occasion the alleged insecu- 

^he tower o? Painswick church, 
although of indbnsiderable height, is 
crowned with aateeple of greater al- 
titude than the tower itself, and Judg- . 
ing from its time-worn, appearance, 
combines age with no very remarkable 
degree of stability. I am told that ils 
belfrey contains twelve bells (crowded 
indeed they necessarily must be from 
the dimensions of the tower), and that 
ten of them are frequently rung. 

Reclining against one of the moss- 
grown abutments of this venerable 
pile, and while listening to the loud 
music,^not indeed of the spheres, but 
of an ** aerial citadel,” which (situated 
as it was upon one of those delightful 
eminences that render this part of 
Gloucestershire an arena of wild and 
romantic scenery not eclipsed by any 
county in England,) flung its full sym- 
phony of alternate sounds to the 

stricken air,” with an echo, and an 
effect of peculiar melody, — I again re- 
verted to the facts related by your 
correspondent H. P. concerning St. 
Mary's and St. Alkmund’s towers at 
Shrewsbuiy. Coupling these with the 
evidence of my own senses on the pre- 
sent occasion, I applied it to the case 
of the far-famed structure by acknow- 
ledgment among the master-monu- 
ments raised by the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren. As your corre- 
spondent observes, the campanile of 
tne latter edifice appears to be of vast 
strength," fully adequate to the support 
of their ponderous occupants even 
when their brazen throats re-bellow” 
to the full extent of their sonorous 
capabilities. t 

1 would simply, on this subject, add 
another commentary to that already 
made by your correspondent, that it 
were much to be wished that the pro- > 
per parochial authorities would explain-: 
the reality of this matter. Having^* 
ascertaiued beyond a doubt how the 
case stands, the hearts of thousands of 
loyal citizens, not wanting in the phi- 
losophy of taste, might be again exhi- 
larated with their wonted recreative 
enjoyments, or, on the other hand, 
some substantial satisfactory reason 
might be shewn for the funereal silence 
which has long hovered armtnd the 
higher compartments of thta beautiful 
and classic ed ifice 

Yours, &c. ^ E. P. 
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NEW CHURCHES.— No. XVII. . 
The Parochial Chapbl IK Regent 
Square, St. Pakcras. 

Architects, W. and H. 1V» Inwood. 

O UR -f * ) Trom a 

after the 

erection Chapel, shews the 

north side, Mth the western front in 
perspective.* 3^ design approaches 
rather too closq^ to the mother Church, 
and from taiue suffers by com- 
parison j but viewed in itself, it is 
upon the whole a neat, and in some 
respects elegant bnikiing, which would 
be seen to greater perfection, were 
it not for its proximity to the splendid 
parent edifice. 

The principal front consists ^f an 
hexastyle portico of the Ionic order, 
surmotintcd by a pediment, and raised 
on a platform, approached by three 
steps. 

The ceiling of the portico is panelled 
into comprtmCnts. The cella, which 
is built of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, has throe lofty liutelled entrances, 
bounded by architraves in the principal 
front. That which is in the centre, 
has a more ornamental character than 
the lateral on^i it is enriched with 
rosettes, and surmounted by a cornice, 
resting on consoles, having a row of 
plain leaves set upright on its eaves. 
The flanks are uniform with each other, 
an ante marks the line of division be- 
tween the pronaos and the body of the 
Church ; and the entablature, ocNiti- 
iiued from the {xirtico, forms a finish 
to the elevation. The windows arc 
lofty and arched, and are suliicieotly 
.shewn in the view to render a particu- 
lar description unnecessary. Theeastem 
front eontists of a centre and wings. 
The former is faced with stone, and 
projcctslromthcliiieof the main Wild- 
■tig* iR^nonsists of a stylobate sustiin- 
ing twip«d^i-columns, and the same 
number’^t^ 'iniis; the elevation is fi- 
nished continued entablature. 

In tho ce»M ^ntercolumniatfon is an 
arched- wind«% and in the flanks two 
others. Tt>s imof the main building 
terminates in Ilia rear of theport^n last 
described, in aB|dtm«Ol^ Thewingsare 
lower tl^an dpieiantre, and contain the 
vestries jr entrances and win- 

cornices. 

Ail tHPUM w building are 

nishe<|By|p^, ^ tower is novel 

in its design, and though evidently 
Oent.Mao. M/iy, 1828. 
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formed on the model of the parish 
Church, is pleasingly varied from its 
prototype. Ii consists of two cylin* 
drical stories, each representing a small 
peripteral temple, having its stylobate 
and entablature. The lower story is 
Ionic; the peristyle composed of six 
columns, and the cella pierced with 
two windows. On the cornice is placed 
the dial, in an ornamental frame oT 
stone work. The upper story is Co- 
rinthian, and is smaller in circumfe- 
rence than the lower one. 

The elevation is continued above the 
cornice in an acroterium, still keeping 
the same form, which is surmounted 
by a sub- cornice, and covered with an 
elliptical tholus, on the vertex of which 
is an upright stone, ornamented with 
diverging roliage, and finished with a 
cross. 

The Interior 

is approached by the entrances in the 
western front, which open into a ves- 
tibule, consisting of three lobbies, the 
central being circular, and the lateral 
ones square, com leiinicating with each 
other by double flights of stairs, and 
with the galleries by staircases. Tiie 
body of the Church is free from pillars 
and arches. A gallery occupies the 
west end, and the north and south 
sides. It is sustained upon a colon- 
nade, compiizing nine columns on 
each side, and six below tlie western 
portion; they are rather fantastic spe- 
cimens of the order. The shafts are 
reeded instead of fluted ; the astragal 
under the neck of the capital is omitted, 
and ks place supplied oy a fillet, be- 
tween two threads. The east end resem- 
bles itsexterior elevation. Thestylobate 
is panelled, and to the dado are aflixed 
four slabs of marble, containing the 
customary inscriptions. The wall above 
the stylobate is recessed, and contains 
two insulated cofumns. The entnhla- 
Hire of the order is applied as u finish 
to the entire walls. The architravch 
of the altar windows are enriclucl with 
gourds, with their leaves in aito relievo, 
and the frieze of that portion of the 
entablature which is above the chan- 
cel, is embellished with a succession 
of angels, sustaining festpons of foliiige 
in basso relievo. The ceiling is hori- 
zontal and panelled ; the panels o\er 
the altar, as well as the central longi* 
tudinal range, are filled w'lth expaiHiml 
flowers. There are addiiioiidl galkrics 
for the charity children, sit'iaii^ in rc- 
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enses formed in the tipper part of the 
lateral Testibules. The pulpit is a 
plain composition of oak, hexagonal in 
plan, and sustained on an 0|)en pedestal. 
The design of the readi^-desk is simi- 
lar, but subordinate, llie organ is in 
an oak case in the western gallery. 

This is the fourth Church built from 
the designs of the same architects which 
4re have brought under our readers' no- 
tice. Of these four specimens three 
are of the Ionic order*, a species of 
architecture to wliich one of the joint 
architects, Mr. H. W. In wood, ap- 
pears to have turned his attention al- 
most exclusively. With a view, how- 
ever, of relieving the monotony, the 

{ iresent building is made to display no 
ess than three different specimens of 
the order, viz. in the portico, the chan- 
cel, and supports to the galleries. 
The shafts of tne columns of the por- 
tico, instead of flutes, are ornamented 
with double perpendicular threads, 
which supply the place of the fillets in 
a fluted example; the exterior thread 
in each pair is united with its neigh- 
bour archwise, both at the neck and 
apouhygc, and in consequence, the 
tnatt has the appearance of being 
fluted. The bases are composed of an 
upper and lower torus, separated by a 
cyma, the former being enriched by a 
succession of hollows divided by fillets. 
The neck of the capital is enriched 
with honeysuckles, in the style of the 
Erectheum. The second specimen, 
which is seen in the outside of the 
chancel, has bases, and the honey- 
suckles in the necks of the capitals are 
supplied by rosettes. In the interior 
of the chancel the columns of the por- 
tico are again repeated. The third 
variety dis|dayed in the colonnade sii];)- 
|)orting the galleries, has every appear- 
ance of a composition. There are mi- 
nor variations on thd several examples 
which we have not space to p;iriicu- 
larize. There is something pedantic 
in this display of architecture, not alto- 
gether accordant with the principles of 
good taste, and assimilating rather with 
the practices of the professors of the 
modern Gothic school of architecture, 
who are exceed ingly fond of i n trod uci ng 
every variety of style in their fantastic 
structures. Such vagaries, however, 
are Inptmshtent with the chastity of 
i0^iafi\ architecture, and the only 

* See pt. ii. p. 4B9, and vol. 

xcvii. pt. ii. 


excuse which can be made for the ex- 
ercise of this taste, in the present in«> 
stance, is the supposition that the ar- 
chitects, who appear to have bound 
themselves to build in no other order 
than the Ionic, have done this with a 
view to create a variety which might 
have been more agreeably produced by 
more legitimate means. 

The first stone of this Chapel was 
laid on the 26th Aug. 1822, and the 
building was consecrated about three 
years afterwards. The number which 
may be accommodated is 1832, and the 
eslimated expense was 16,528/. lOs. 4d. 
It is the second erected in the parish 
by the Commissioners, and with the 
two erected at the charge of the parish, 
completes the four additional establish- 
ed places of worship recently built iri 
this populous parish. 

E. I. C. 



Y our correspondent A Mokgul, 
p. 219, has omitted to refer to the 
once celebrated and now scarce work 
of the Remains of Japhet,’* by Dr. 
Parsons, in 4to. He would have there 
found very useful materials for extend- 
ing his researches into the emigrations 
of Japhet's sons and descendants, with 
several plates of the original letters and 
words of the earliest iiiliabitants of Ire- 
land more especially, who were of that 
patriarch’s family. 

The sons of Japhet were Corner, 
Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Me- 
sliech, and Tiras. Gen. x. 5-9, and 
1 Chron. i. 5. 

The sons of Corner were Ashkenaz, 
Riphaih, and Togarmah. 

The sons of Javan were EKshah, 
Tarshish, Kiitim, and Dodanim. 

By these men the isles of the Gen- 
tiles were divided in their lands; every 
one according to his tongue, after their 
families, in their nations. 

The Jnphetati languages of this day 
are the Gomerian and Magogian, or 
Scottish. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have the unmixed remains of the chil- 
dren of Japhet, upon the Globe ; and 
the King of England is a descendant 
from the most ancient race of Scythian 
Kings, the oflspring of the patriarch 
J^tnhet. 

The confusion of tongues at Babel 
shews that the people were then very 
numeroirs, although they had lived but 
100 years after the Deluge! The re- 
verse of that confusion was at the feast 
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of Pentecost wh«ii 18 Apostles, or, 
perhaps not All of them, were enabled 
lo speak to many nations in their re- 
spective tongues (Acts ii. 8). 

The Britons came by sea from Greece 
through the Mediterranean, ver^ early 
after me Deluge. Ireland had its first 
Colony from Scythia, by the north-west 
route-^the other from Asia Minor, by 
the same course. Ca|met derives Co- 
mer from Gooner, a coal, iu Hebrew 
and Syriac ; the Cymri or VA'elsh from 
the Cimmerians. 

The Cehicse from Ashkenaz, above 
named, comprising Illyria, Germany, 
Gaul, Spain, and British Isles, all 
speaking the same language. There 
are many opinions respecting Riphath, 
and Josephus has selected Paphlagonia. 
Togarmiih has been carefully traced 
and applied to Tartary, Scythia, and 
Turcomania. Javan was the father of 
the Greeks or lonians, who, after many 
ages, are now exciting the highest in- 
terests of European nations, which it is 
very probable are extending into the 
efl'usion of the sixth vial ! ! 

Elibhah is the origin of Elis, in Pe- 
]o|Kjntiesu8, at the west of Arcadia, 
and watered by the river Alpheus, ce- 
lebrated for the celerity of its horses at 
the Olympic games. Elis has in mo- 
dern times assumed the name of Bei- 
videre. (Lempriere.) 

Dodanim or Rhodanim, is the same 
as Rhodes or Dodona. Tharshish is 
the foundation of Tarsis in Cilicia; and 
Kittim gave origin to Macedonia or 
Cyprus. 

All the derivations are Greek or Sy- 
riac, and therefore give effect to Dr. 
Parsons's suggestion, that our islands 
had the first colony from Greece and 
Scythia. 

Japhet was 100 years of age when 
he, with his father Noah and family, 
i entered the ark ; and could not there 
have learnt any other language than 
that which they had already spoken ; 
and the children of Gotner, Magog, 
Meshech, and Tubal, were afterwards 
in possession of their own territories 
and language in the isles of Elisha (or 
Greece), and in Scythia, before any 
thing was begun at Babel concerning 
the tower and dispersion. 

Is it at all probable, according to what 
has been hitherto learned of the effects 
of the Deluge, that they might have 
found in their subsequent dispersion 
any of the places which they had pre- 
viously occupied? this must be very 


questionable, and the whole face< of 
nature must have been so! efiectuallf 
changed by the universal clevastatjl^ 
by the settlements of waters in trie 
vallies, and by the apparent ruihg Of 
mountains and promontories, as to ren^ 
der the surface of the Globe too much 
altered fqr any recollection and distinc- 
tion of former possessions, not to men* 
tlou the effect of volcanic eruptioni 
when “ the depths were broken up,** 

An ingenious letter ou these subject! 
was read in A.D. 1767 by Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe, at the Royal Society, weU 
deserving the reference of any one 
who is engaged in researches of this 
kind. 

Ricaut, in his Account of the Otto- 
man Empire, p. 223, observes that tlip 
Turkish doctors fancy that there are 
72 sects among the Turks, but it is 
probable there are many more; that 
the 72 nations which they call “ Yetr 
mish ekee melet,*’ (into which the 
world was divided upon the confusioiq 
of tongues at Babel,) was a ty|)e and 
figure of the divismns which in after 
ages should succeeU in the three most 
general religions of the world — 70 sects 
among the Jews--7 1 among Christian!, 
and 72 among Mahometans: that Au- 
thor wrote in A.D. ()86, and since 
that time those sects have probably en- 
creased greatly in number. 70 is a 
number very often used in the Scriptures. 
The diversity of Turkish opinions is 
almost infinite, and more numerous 
than in England. 

Noah and his children, from their 
age and experience, must have become 
well acquainted with much of the 
Globe before the Deluge ; but our no- 
tions of them, from whatever prejudice 
it may have arisen, usually limit their 
knowledge of countries to their pwu. 
Japhet is the same as the Greek Ja- 
petus, whom theySook lo be their father 
(Bp. Patrick). Peleg having been born 
just at the lime of the grand dispersion, 
received his name, which signifies divi- 
sion or sepuraiioii, so that he was a 
living record of that event wherever 
he travelled. Ashur is Assyria. Noab's 
curse upon Ham’s posterity was perpe- 
tu.il, and he forbad his other children 
to have any coniuiunicatlon with them. 
The result has been fully verified, and 
so remains at this day, notwithstanding 
every effort of England to free Afrimi 
from her bonds. The children of Ji^- 
)het and Shem have always enjoyed 
ilessings, and those of Ham the re* 
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▼me, from their father^t sin: and so 
did the children of Shem in the ante- 
diluvian world. 

The northern nations of Europe, and 
north-western countries, were all de- 
nominated Magogians, descendants of 
Magog, the second son of Japhet, and 
afterwards Scythians and Sea ndinavians. 
The Scythians and Gomeriahs were 
the children of Gomer his eldest son ; 
were all given to regular government, 
social order, and industry : but some- 
times their necessities may have ren- 
dered them marauders upon their neigh- 
bours, and thus they at length became 
warlike, and qualified for rule; and their 
test for the senate was in subsequent 
periods the production of a scull, and 
afterwards the scalp of an enemy ; and 
on this account Dr. Paisons barely 
suggests the possibility that the North 
Americans derived their origin from 
these ancestors. Masog, Mesheck, and 
Tubal peopled all the Scythian terri- 
tories. The Moguls from Moghi were 
the sons of Magog. Moschi from Me- 
shech, and Tibere^i from Tubal, or 
Tubar, or Tibar in Greek. The river 
Tobol, and city Tobolschi, give proba- 
bility to this derivation, and in the low 
fertile country of Armenia, by the river 
Araxes, the Caspian to the east, send- 
ing forth very populous tribes. The 
Getae or Goths emigrating, as their fa- 
milies became too populous to dwell 
longer together. Getar, to hurt or in- 
jure, in the ancient Scythian, is the 
same now in the Irish and Scottish 
languages ; they were so colled because 
they had become very troublesome 
(Parsons, 68) in their way to Scandi- 
navia, invading the possessions of the 
children of Askenas, the eldest son of 
Gomer ; and their subsequent irrup- 
tion into the western countries of Eu- 
rope, corroborates this history of their 
origin. 

The Thracians sprung from Tiras, 
one of Gomcr’s sons ; and these, with 
the other sons of Japhet, spoke the 
ancient Scythian language both before 
and after the dispersion; afterwards, 
when they came to Sweden, Denmark, 
and the islands of the Baltic, they pro- 
ceeded onwards to Ireland and Scot- 
land, very early after their dispersing 
from the government of Nimrod. 

There cannot be a stronger internal 
evidenceof the truth of these researches, 
than the* tracing original words and 
roots in the languages of the nations 
through which they passed, and wherein 


cthey finally settled ; and many of these 
are found in the alphabets and mono- 
syllables of the Scotch and Irish dia- 
lects. A. H. 


Mr. Urban, Kellingion, April 10. 

C HIEFLY through a motive to sti- 
mulate the active exertions of the 


young, to emulate the juvenile produc- 
tions of their predecessors, who, in 
after life, have arisen to eminence, 
either by pursuing the flowery paths of 
fancy, or by treading the more intricate 
road which leads to the sublime in 
morality or religion, as well as to af- 
ford a kind of retrospective pleasure to 
those who are more advanced in years, 
by bringing to their recollection the 
early compositions of their former as- 
sociates, I have been induced to offer 
to the notice of your readers several 
communications, both in nature and 
occasioh similar to this, which now 
solicits your attention. It is a ctm of 
verses which in the University of (Jam- 
bridge is denominated a Trtpos : it is 
generally requested as a favour by that 
learned body, from one or more of its 
younger members most distinguished 
tor classical acquirements and elegant 
Latin versification. An additional in- 
ducement to transmit you the follow- 
ing, is a strong persuasion that it is- 
sued from the pen of a meritorious 
character, with respect to whom the 
late celebrated and highly learned Dr. 
Parr unusually interested himself. It 
is sincerely hoped that the rich collec- 
tions made by the late deceased Doctor 
for biographical notices of the worthies 
of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, 
may still have existence, and that they 
may yet be arranged in such a manner 
as with credit to meet the public eye. 
Is it too much to expect them in the 
forthcoming volume of the Illastrations 
of the Literary History of the Eigh- 
teenth Century ? 

Of the parentage and early education 
of Thomas Brian, the writer of the 
subjoined poetical trifle (not Augustus 
Bryan, the editor of Plutarch, who it 
is believed was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford), little seems with 
certainty to be known, except that he 
was born about the year 1716 or 1716: 
that he was entered at Eton under Dr. 
George, at that time director of that 
seminary, and from thence was re- 
moved to King's College in Cambridge, 
where he was elected Fellow, and was 
Anally promoted to the Head Master- 
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ship of Horrow-shooh in which o^ce 
ho wai very probablv the immediate 
predecessor of Dr. Thackeray. Both 
at EtoiVi as well as afterwards at the 
University, he .must have been con* 
temporary, and in all likelihood inti- 
mately acquainted with several eminent 
literary characters; with Gra^, with 
Mason, with Whitehead, with Bal- 
guy, and with Bryant, with whom he 
was, after leavii^ school, also of the 
same College. Of the last named of 
these celebrated writers, whatever, may 
be the opinion of the learned on the 
merits of his new system at large, it 
can scarcely be disputed by any one, 
that, upon, the whole, it certainly ranks 
amongst the hist works of its age. Of 
its author it may be justly predicated 
that what Newton is in mathematics 
and physical astronomy— what Locke 
is in metaphysics, and the philosophy 
of the human mind — what Harris is 
in philology and grammar — Porson in 
criticism and Graecian literature — such 
in mythology is the unrivalled com- 
poser of the ** New System, or Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology, wherein 
an attempt is made to divest tradition 
of fable, and to reduce truth to its ori- 
ginal purity." 

Planeta sunt haUtabiles, 

Daodaleas artes pennataquo membra volatu 
Rapta super nubes, trajectasque asquons undas 
Kemigio alarum jactavit prisca Vetustas, 
Monstrorum foecunda parens : nos ire per auras 
Insita vis prohibct, mundique aperire recessus. 
Frustra affectamus sprcti consurgere terra, 
Athereasque intrare domos, dum spissior aer 
Cselilus incumbens terrenos degravat artus. 
llioc quibus indigenis uavitantur dissita longe 
Uura Planetarum, quosve illis provida sensus 
Ratura indulsit, quas formas, aptaque mrmbiis 
Corpora, terrigenas latrt,ieternumqoe latebit. 

Si qua fides vulgo, gibbosus homuncio lunam 
Incolit, et rrebro cyathis uvescit lacehi. 
Forsitan Atlanti similis, qui vertice sedes 
Sidereas tollit, gentes cervice superbas 
Sustinct, inque sinu magtias complectitur urbes, 
Compages latcnim ingentes maria alta faiigani; 
Turritamque terunt frontem: slant tempora 
multo 

Cana gelu, curvumque irrorant flymina dorsum. 
Quid referam similes nevis in corpora monies, 
Quosve lacus oculi efficiunt, quae littora nasus? 
Ah ! miser hie si quis quassatam nauta carinam 
luscius impiogat ; non major in mquore Calpe, 
Junctave Tyrrheno rupes Lilybna Feloro. 

Ilis similes maculas toto nitidissima vultu 
Diflfusas Venus sgnoscit, Martemque Jovemque 
Linea multa secat, quas rredimus esse paludcs, 
Terrasque oceani disjunctas impete terris ; 

In quibus halantes herbs fontesque sonori, 

£e sylvs campos ditmt; munitaque circum 
Oppida, iumque suis conburgunt mccnibds urbes. 


• At quales, Satume, tuos habitare reewsns 
Indlgenas dicam f nam iu proout orbe raaie|o 
Supremus peragis emit per inane meatns. 

Nullum ver unquam, placidive sutatis llQirafit 
Arva beaot, sed tristis hyams, atqua berrida 
passim 

Frigora longinquo nequeunt mitascere 
Ne tainen storno jaceant tna vespere regna* 

Sole repercussos tibi suscitat annnlus igwts, 
Splendoremque auget: quin qua tu cuaqnt par 
auras , 

Incedis, Luns certis famulantur ennti 
Ordinibus, gratsque ministrant munera luds. 

Nec vero, dum informe gelu, iristesque prulns 
Cultorcs norunt, non est habitabilis ardor, 

Aut summi nequeunt foetus nutrire calores. 

Aspice, Mercurius qua fervidns axe citato 
In celeres rupitur gyros, perque sthcra callem 
Anliquam renovat, fruiturque mstato perenni. 
Proximus illius dum Sol supcrimminet orbi, 
Vicinosque Polos torret Vulranius ardor. 

Forte alia| fruges, diversa auimHiia nutrit, 

Qus Telius nescit, nec mitior educat aer t 
O felix senibus sedes! his exulat oris 
Frigida morborum rabies, eSiiitaque semper 
Membra calur genialis alit ; non cflera plebem 
Languentem quartana quatit, nec anheia fatigat 
Tussis anus, dentesque senill extundit ab ore. 
Cerne, age, qua medius reruin Titanius orhla 
Volvit in exhaustum radiis cnnalibus ignem. 
I'orsan et hs seifts, hsc torrida rura coluiilur, 
£i Salamapdrino irrigul per membra liquore 
Indigens medio Isti randoro fruuntur; 

Quamvis centenus Thleqtthtm incendia torquet, 
£t totidem ruptis strident fornacibus 
Coneipe jam fastus, humilis telluris alumne, 

£t rerum te finge caput; tibi scilicet uni 
Kalura inservii; te propter sidera cursus 
Assiduos peragunt, certisque per ardua Cali 
Volvuntur gyris, justoquo errore vagantur. 

Sic parva aggesto for mica e cespite clamet^ 

Vt mihi sub pedibus rallis firmetur eudti, 
Cancasis tollunt umbrosa cacumina cautei; 
Qusque hiat amfracto porrecta in liltore concha 
Ad roeliim immanesscopnlos consul gert jactet, 

Ut sechra imis radiclbus ipsa quiescat. 

Non ita; ncquicquam Samins longinqua Magistcr, 
Sidera tcllurem circum ancillare piitavit. 

Nunc alios passim in ccslo deteximus orbes, 

£t Soles alios; O quantas inclyte gentes 
Debemus, Galilace, tibi I tu primus Olympl 
Ferratas rescrare^fores I tu pandere regna 
Lucida, mortales oliro indignantia vlsus, 

£t sine 1'hessalico deducere carmine Lunam. 
Artibus his instructa hominnm solertla mundum 
Explorat, major dum rerum nascitur ordo, 

£t lati stellata putent laquearia Cosll. 

In Comitiis Poslerioribui, Mar. S4i 

This Tripos paper is similar in ita 
subject, and was published in the same 
sheet with another by the well-known 
author of the ** Elegy in a Country 
Church -yard." The plan and train 
of ideas which run through eagb, ate 
very congenial' with those contained iu 
a poem, entitled the Universe,” in- 
tended to restrain the pride of man. 
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and several times re-printed a little pos- 
ter!^ to this period. With Mr. Ur- 
ban’s permission I shall copy a few 
lines; 

•• And canst tliou think, poor worm ! th«^e orbs of 
light, 

Tn size immense, in number infinite, 

Were made for thee alone, to twinkle to thy sight.” 

** Consult with reason, reason will reply, 

Eaclr lucid point which glows in yonder sky, 
Informs a system in the boundless space. 

And fills with glory its appointed'placc; 

With beams unborrow'd brightens other skies. 
And worlds, to thee unknown, with heat and life 
supplies.” 

Yours, &c. Omicron. 

Some Speculations on Literary 
Pleasures. — N o. VIII. 
(Resumed from voL XCVIL ii. p, 603 J 

T he opening book of the Pelican 
IsiatuI,” a new publication from 
the pen of Mr. Montgomery, is very 
fine. With the exception, indeed, of 
tlie poetry of Byron (the high and in- 
tense character of which all will ac- 
knowledge who have a heart to feel 
and taste to appreciate), Montgomery 
in many of his attributes as a pcjet, 
stands very high among his contempo- 
raries. In his own peculiar character 
(which is one of high pretension), 
we should say he has nothing to fear 
on the score of rivalry. On the 
other^ hand, many things he has writ- 
ten may challenge competition with 
the poetical effusions of any living 
writer. 

Polonius exclaims in Hamlet, still 
harping on niy daughter.’* Your rea- 
ders, Mr. Urban, may possibly exclaim, 
'•what, poetry again!” VVhy, ye.s 
gentle reader, the field is wide; and 
though criticism, perhaps, has its legi- 
timate limits, yet, as the materials and 
the mode of poetry are alike, in a man- 
ner exhaustless, so a great deal may 
still be said upon the method by which 
these moterials may be brought together 
into harmony and song. 

In the wild and original bearing of 
his style and sentiment, then, Mont- 
gomery resembles Byron in the opening 
of this poem, more than perhaps any 
writer of our day. His sentiment may 
be said" occasionally to assume that 
wido-reaehing thought which forms so 
admired a feature in the compositions 
of that doble Bard. If measured by 
many of^his eppiemporaries, it must be 


admitted by most who think with closer 
ness and impartiality, that histhoujghts 
are of a superior scope and tension ; 
but having reference to the Pelican 
Island,’* and the principal subjects; of 
its narfatives, it may be doubted whether 
its author was happy in their selection. 
The human mind, and its sympathies,* 
is naturally prone to recognize a kindred 
feeling in the objects with which it has 
been most conversant. Mr. Montgo- 
mery, in the present instance, departs 
from the ordinary track of descriptive 
poetry. lie wanilcrs, like Milton, into 
regions untried and unknown. A spi- 
rit, alone, on the immeasurable deep, 
forms at once a fearful and a novel 
topic for poetic contemplation; and the 
accompanying scenery and embellish- 
ments with which its author has illus- 
trated his fable, is in keeping with the 
eccentric character and attributes of 
his imaginary hero. But with all the 
" )utnp and circumstance’* with which 
r. Montgomery has ushered in his 
story, it may still be doubted whether 
he has chosen that line of painting 
which is most in unison with his pe- 
culiar trait of genius, or which, indeed, 
constitutes in him, as a writer, a feature 
of positive and characteristic excellence. 
The usual distinctions of his poetry 
are those of strong native feeling, mixed 
with a truth of description, and a reality 
of character, which generally reaches 
the heart. But here his muse has, ad- 
venturonsly, launched into wild and 
imaginative realms, which claim for 
him a place in another^ perhaps a higher 
order of poetry. In a word, Montgo- 
mery may be said, like Spenser, to have 
embodied the strange conceptions of 
his fancy, without indeed shedding 
around them that chivalrous spirit of 
romance which forms so high a charm 
in the interesting fictions of Colin;*’ 
he has stepped aside beyond the line of 
luiinan experience, as Byron occa- 
sionally has done, though without pos- 
sessing that master-piece in delineating 
the sublime and the terrible, which 
forms so fine a feature in the composi- 
tions of his Lordship. But, on the 
other hand, he has shed through his 
storied page a mysterious feeling often 
wrought up to a degree of intensity 
which did not belong to Spenser, while 
the unwarped rectitude of his mind 
gives him an advantage over the author 
of- Harold.” 

We have said that Montgomery, in 
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the tone of icntiment, in the mdial 
sensibilities which the character of his 
poetry discloses^ sUtnds very high in 
the rank of coteiiiporary poets. His 
feelings flow with the plain but strong 
lineaments of a man accustomed to 
think with correctness and force, and 
to utter, without reserve, the genuine 
dictates of his heart. ' But though the 
warmth of sentiment, and his honest 
glow of feeling be his own, he, like 
most other poets, may stand indebted 
for a multitude of ideas to his predeces- 
sors. Even in the poem with which 
we have opened this speculation, the 
** Pelican Island,” this remark may be 
borne out. Many of his descriptions, 
Mr. Urban, in his fine exordium, if 
they were not borrowed from Arm- 
strong’s Imitations of Shakspeure,** 
yet in style and conception often re- 
semble them so nearly, that its author 
will excuse us for the bare supposition. 

Armstrong, like Akenside, had 
scarcely attained his maturity wlien he 
wrote these ** Imitations,” but they 
are by no means the least beautiful 
com positions of his muse ; yet it must 
be owned, he is a writer of such vigour 
and beauty, that few of his successors 
would disdain to receive a hint from 
him. 

Kirke White, whose genius has ob- 
tained for him very considerable pre- 
tensions to originality, was considerably 
beholden to his literary archetype Dr. 
Thomas Warlon, whose temperament 
of genius, and beauty of style, he alike 
admired. For instance, Kirke White’s 
fine description of the season of uni- 
versal repose, in his “Time,” has been 
admired, and justly, for its fidtlityj but 
its archetype may be almost traced to 
another fine night-piece which Warlon 
introduces from Apollonius Rhodius, 
in his notes on Theocritus, and which 
he has translated in a style of beauty 
which by no means disgraces the ori- 
ginal, as follows : 

“ Night on the earth poured darkness ; on 
the sea 

The wakesome sailor to Orion’s star 
And Helice turned heedful. — Sunk to rest, 
The traveller forgot liis toil ; his charge 
The centipel ; her death-devoted babe 
The mother’s painless breast.*-The village 
dog 

Had ceased his troubles : each busy tumult 
Was hush’d at this dead hour ; and darkuess 
slept 

Lock’t in tlic arms of silence ! — She alone, 
Medea slept not,” &c. 


But the liniments of pure fictions 
the wild excursive imagiiiiiigs of a mind 
fond of winging its flight to regiona 
remote from the scenes of corporeal 
and sensual vision ; these scenes, and 
these lineaments, it may be said, as- 
sume in Montgomery a higher reach, 
a character of greater dignity than In 
certain others of his contemporaries.-^ 
Fcr instance, Wordsworth, — and we 
quote him because his pretensions have 
been occasionally much overrated, and 
his contemplative cast of genius is not, 
sometimes, much unlike that which in 
“ musings” break forth in the author 
of the “ Pc'lican Island.’* 

W'ords worth has his admirers, and 
he doubtless has also his beauties ; but 
these beauties are so frequently solitary 
and isolated, and so thinly scattered 
through a series of verbose and languid 
dissertations, which have not much of 
either grace or dignity to recoin mend 
them, tliat their effect is lost. 

When we read Wordsworth, indeed, 
we are not unfrequeiuly reminded that 
there was a person named Dr. Darwin, 
who, a few years before him, wrote 
poetry in a very iiiediocritous and ques- 
tionable style of excellence; and that 
the Della Crusca school of sentiment, 
which certainly favours Mr. Words- 
worth with an occasional archetype, i$ 
by no means a safe model for a poet 
who wishes to reach posterity. 

If it is admitted that one of the chief 
ends of a poet, if he pretend to classical 
honours, should be at once the general 
improvement of society, and the esta- 
blishment of a standurcl of taste among 
his countrymen, we cannot afford to 
lavish any high approbation on him 
who has not eminently accomplished 
either of these ends, unless his beauties 
of another kind are of a very high re- 
deeming order. ^ 

But the warmest encomiasiB of 
Wordsworth will, it is probable, admit 
that he not un frequently sinks to pue- 
rilities below the standard here men- 
tioned ; and on the other hand, often 
rises to a sublimated sort of cloudiness, 
ill according with that positive kind of 
beauty recognized in our best classical 
writers. 

Wordsworth may in some res|)«eli 
be termed the Sterne of poetry. He 
has, like his predecessor, endeavoured 
to extract sentiment where nobody else 
ever dreamt of looking for it, and has 
often exalted trifles into a consequence 
which nature never intended them to 
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oeciupy ; and may therefore be said to 
have, with Sterne, lent his aid in im- 
planting, in certain literary depart- 
ments, a tone not always auspicious of 
true and genuine feeling. 

It is interesting to view the varying 
feature^ which the literature of nations 
often assumes, according as the ruling 
government or policy implants a bias 
in the speculations or the temper of the 
public mind. Instances have occurred 
in the history of literature in our own 
island, without reverting to that of other 
ages and nations, in which great ge- 
niuses have been matured, and, like 
meteors generated through some ano- 
malous causes, have blazed out for a 
while, and been extinguished, leaving 
the hemisphere they had illumined in 
comparative darkness. But in the usual 
march of genius, the faculties of mind 
are observed to expand and gather 
strength progressively, and, like vege- 
tables of the natural world, assume that 
aspect and size in their growth which 
the moral (as, in the last, the physical) 
causes in which the) are engendered 
are calculated to produce. 

Gibbon has observed, in the G6th 
chapter of his immortal work, ** the 
pleasing reign of poetry and heiion was 
Bucceeded by the light of speculative 
and experimental philosophy.*' ** Ge- 
nius,’’ he subjoins, may anticipate 
the season of maturity, hut, in the edu- 
cation of a people, as in that of an in- 
dividual, memory must be exercised be- 
fore the powers of reason can be ex- 
panded." This, as a general rule, and 
as applied to the nations of Europe at 
the period of the revival of letters, may 
be strictly true; but there are many 
exceptions, and those to be found in 
the literary history of our own country. 

Warlon (author of the Essay on 
Pope), together with pther critics on 
speculative subjects in literature, has 
assumed, as is well known, that philo- 
sophy and reason rank, in the order of 
literature, subsequent to poetry and fic- 
tion. But if, in the progression of the 
mental foculties this scale be admitted 
ordinarily to hold its seat, we know on 
the other hand that reason and^ fiction, 
philosophy and poeCryt ;liave, in their 
higb^chimj flourished 

together. .Syp^olliipg of the pre- 
sent tim^ym^evfdh^vWnich it is not 
safe, peiUpiP to the latter 

daytof EHaabeth wittiliM^'At once the 
transcendant genius of^bmpeare and 
the enlightened philosophic views of 
Bacon. 


eOn the one hand, we know that the 
original speculations of the last, whose 
mighty intellect chiefly opened the way 
for the great and important difcoveries 
in experimental science which still in 
our own day is crowning it with signal 
mras, were coeval with the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, which 
period also matured, and it may also be 
said was immortalized, by the powers 
of Shakspeare. Subsequent ages have 
also proved (at least they by no means 
warrant the contrary hypothesis), that 
the circumstances, political or moral, 
which fostered the one, were not in 
any degree inauspicious to the other. 
And, mllowing its course downwards 
to our own times, it may be said that, 
with little exception, the same order 
has been observed in the expansion 
and developement of mind. 

But it will here be said, and there is 
reason in the allegation, that these two 
eminent and first-rate characters were 
followed, each in his separate walk of 
genius, in very unequal paces, by their 
various successors. Witn regaid to the 
former, the Drama has been pronounced, 
and with reason, to be, especially in 
the department of Comedy, tne faithful 
chronicler of the age — the mirror which 
reflects the levities, follies, and charac- 
ter of a people, whose manners at once 
impart a bias, and receive on the other 
hand a certain tone, from the public 
opinions of the respective ages it de- 
scribes. Shakspeare, while he “shoots 
folly as it flies, is allowed in the deli- 
neation of life, to have developed its 
springs, and pourt rayed its humours 
w'ith a strength and subtlety of discri- 
mination peculiar to himself. His prin- 
cipal personages, as well as his under- 
lings of the drama, his clowns, serving- 
men, and valets, betray a vein of wit 
and pleasantry, a knowledge of life, and 
a shrewdness of parts, to which none of 
his cotemporaries, neither Jonson, nor 
Fletcher, nor Massinger, can by any 
means approach. And if we look at 
the state of Comedy for a century later, 
to the days of Congreve, as it existed in 
the works of Wycherley, Otway, Sed- 
ley, and Vanbrugh, we find profligate 
ri^lJry occupying the place of wit, 
and gross licentiousness schooling to an 
utter depravity of manners, without 
those redeeming corruscations which 
have been thought, in some others, to 
excuse certain delinquencies of this 
kind. 

Following the course of the next 
century, it is true this department 
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of the drama rose again to a high 
standard of merit, and the wit of a Con- 
greve and a Centlivre, imparted to its 
fable and characters a superior bril- 
lianey if not a purer code of 

moraniy* Gdlosmith, and the elder and 
youngefColman, and, lastly, Sheridan, 
have each* eaeiti pithed this department 
of the draiita, in its hi^st walk and 
pretamiSolls ; ond if me first differs 
from olhefa in the discriminative 
coneapUhn of his characters, yet the 
scintiuaitone of their respective genius 
were sigtially striking above any thing 
which the rei^s or the two Charles's 
has left os ; and their knowledge of life 
and manners, equally extensive and ac- 
curate, bore a nearer resemblance to 
that of Shakspesre, than perhaps any 
of his previous successors. 

But in the progKss of philosophy, 
Mr. Urban, the experimentalists on 
the other hand, formed in the school of 
Bacon, exhibited a character and walk ; 
and if the rich view of 'comic luimour, 
which animated the writings of our 
great hard, found no parallel till the 
days of Congreve, those great diseo- 
verers which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury carried forward the views of Bacon, 
stood immensely higher in the annals 
of literature and of fame. To notice 
only the most eminent. In establish- 
ing beyond the possibility of doubt his 
immortal discoicry of the circulation 
of the blood, Hervey changed the whole 
science of Pharmacy, and established 
its stu^ on a basis of entire renova- 
tion, By his indefatigable labours in 
the laboratory, Boyle led the way to 
those amazing results w'hich have since 
crowned the experimental labours of 
the Chelnist. % the publication of 
the Sssay on f^ufiian Understanding 
(which Xiord Bolingbroke, himself a 
inctapbjysical genius, pronoun^n to be. 
of its kind one of (he greatest efiprts of 
human ingenuity which ever appeared . 
for 'the instruction of mankinq) the 
science of mind was at once reformed 
from the deep obscurity in which its 
operations had previously been enge- , 
loped, together .with the sophistry, with 
winch these enquiries hgef beop .cpo- . 
ductcB, ana placed upon a principle of 
dearths anf} precision wvhioh ita en-. 
ligbietN .mJtnojT foresaw yfttAi assiic 
the di^Mation of tradi in a{(ei beyoiid 
his •om, j^fid (lie 'j^rMspoms fAsoe* 
verias^whieh aSvaued 'tlii& moorv iBtnd 
the sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, ore 
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known to all ; his genius accomplish- 
ed more in explaining the recondite 
phenomena connected with physiology 
and the laws, which implanted co- 
herence and harmony upon (ha mate- 
rial luiiverse, than all who hi^ gMie 
.hefcare him ; thus, if a greater y^ppliiia 
waa not created, an inor^d, light. 
.shfd^upon the labours .of 8uci9eej|wig 
astronomers^ . 

In the view, therefore, of these and 
numerous others, notwiihsiatidtng (ho 
political tempec of the timea «oukl 
hardly be said to lie prcquUious to theio 
abstract speculations, ' the stioeessnni of 
Bacon stood immensely, highpr in iliSe 
scale of eminence than tlioie of.,Shak- 
speare. . . 

MeUsJiam. Alci^uroit. - - 

(To he continued^) 

- ♦ ■ , ; 

Mr. Uroan', Muy l.t. 

A nnexed is a view of the garden 
front (see Plate IL) of the house 
generally said (o have been built by 
Sir Henry Vane, one of the greatest 
political and religions characters, o? the 
turbulent 17 tb century. 'I'he house if 
situated on the left hand of the en- 
trance into the town of Hampstea^l, 
and has recently undergone very ccnisi- 
derable repairs. 

Uudlpw, in his “ Memoirs,” voJ. iti. 
p. Ill, mentions this house, whence, 
upon the arrival of (Charles iheSi^oiid, 
Sir Henry Vane was seized and imprip 
soned in the Tower. This exircordU 
nary man, the son of a Knight of thu 
eaine name, and with whose conduct 
and actions his own have not unfrctf 
quently been blended, was one of thf 
most wild and enthusiastic visiouists of; 
his day, and a man whose character it is, 
scarcely possible to analyse. ** He was.a' 
broacber of heterodoxies, both in 
tics and religion : in the former 
displayed thq profundi^ of & sage ; .in; 
the latter, the vi'eakncps, anq efcdpltty , 
of a child, or rather, perhapsp^ tbe,i|iys* 
ticism and absurdity qf a Swedenborg. 
All the historians of the Cqmmm)* 
wealth have (reatqd largely of hiS 
lie conduct, and by. ..the, republtcfti, 
WfllPralleis iAmOil ^nonked**’ > 
ter' efiufpcrates* a sect; oaUdd 
thc^ms/s. fle inclined (A 0 rUeil^' 
nct krii of an universal sal vathm ^ctl, ' 
both elk devils and thedatiiM ^lM* 
to the doctrine of prc-existeiice. 'Mil- 
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ton addreuecl a beautiful sonnet to Sir 
Harry, in which he says, that 

** ■ ■ - on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son '* 
This curious anomaly of a man, pos- 
sessing abilities that were thought by 
the restored Monarch to be too great, 
and with the example of the past be- 
forfi the eyes of his So\ereign, was 
brought to trial on the 4th of June, 
1662, and executed on the 14th follow- 
ing, on which occdbion liis conduct 
was such as to procure for Imn the ad- 
miration even of hi^ enemies 

In the same house afterwirds resided 
Dr Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, 
well known among divines as the au- 
thor of a masterly treuist, entitled 
The Analogy of Relioioii^ Natur*!! 
and Revealed, to the constitution and 
course of Nature ' The Bishop li\ed 
there several yens, and ornmienled 

the windows with a considerable 

(quantity of pauited glass, which con 
sisted of a large senes of scriptural 
subjects, in (squares, some very finely 
executed, and two 01 three of them 
with biblical inscriptions in old Lng- 
Iish, and the date of under- 

neath . several figures of the 1 pottles, 
with their nanus subscribed in Litin, 
in smaller oblonc; squares, ihi‘-e wen 
reported bylocil triclition to have been 
a present from the Pope to Dr Butler 
some modern nieces, of inferior execu- 
tion, in small ovals, viz landscapes, 

&c and a circular piece of painted 
glass, containing 1 figure of M Piul, 
seated in the centre of some rich Gothic 
stall-work, and circumscribed ** Sigil- 
lum coni'une Decani etCapituli ecel le 
Pauli, London* ** All the pieces, ex- 
cept the inodcrn ones, were iiilud in 
borders of stained gl iss, ad]usted to the 
panes In the upper story was a very 
large room (now divided into several 
smaller ones) running along the whole 
back front of the house, and contain- 
ing the Bishop's libriryi Most of 
the apirtmeiits were within these few 
years hung with tapestry 

The house (siys Mr Paik, in his 
History of Hampstead) has been consi- 
derably modernized in some parts, but 


s^ll retains enough of the antique hue 
to make it a very interesting object. 
The back front, entrance hall, and 
carved staircase, are in their original 
state. The garden is laid out in the 
old style, witn a very large square grass 
plat, and avenue of fine elms at the 
end. An adjoining house on the north 
side, now completely modernized, was, 
1 believe, formed out of the Bishop’s 
oflicesj, and contains painted glass in 
almost every window, in continuation 
of the scriptural series before men- 
tioned. 

‘‘ After the Bishop of Durham’s de- 
cease in 1752, this house, which was 
his own copyhold property, was sold, 
together with the whole of his real 
estates, for the payment of his debts, as 
directed by his will, dated 22 April, 
end. an. Dr. Bulkr had been scarcely 
two years in enjoyment of the rich see 
of Durhuiii before his death ; and dur- 
ing the time he had been Bishop of 
Bristol, lie is said to have expended 
more than the whole revenue of the 
bishopric in repairing and improving 
the episcopal palace.*' N. R. S. 

On certain Forms op the Con- 
stitution. 

1. TN the House of Commons, forty 

i members make a house, there 
having been forty English Counties be- 
fore the addition of the twelve in Wales. 
The forty iiieinhers were presumed to 
be one from each county. 

2. In the House of Lords three make 
a house, which is presumed to consist 
of a Lord Spiritual, a Lord Temporal, 
and the King's Coinmis<iioncr, or 
perhaps of an Earl, a Baron, and a 
Lord Spiritual. 

3. The House of Commons cannot 
administer an oath, being the Grand 
Jury or Inquest for presenting Bills of 
Grievance and Impeachment before 
the Lords in the open Court of Parlia- 
ment, and as such, only able to hear 
evidence on an oath administered be- 
fore the Lords in open Court. Rather 
than submit to this, the Commons 
have always returned their presLMit- 
menis without evidence on oath, on 


• Dr. Butler was promoted to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, in 1740, by George II. 
f A codicil added to the Bishop’s will, and dated 25 April, 1752 (to which the Rev. 
Langhorne Warren, minister of Hampstead, is one of the witnesses), contains among other 
dispositions of his personal property, the following direction : << It is my positive and 
express will, that all my sermons, letters, and papers whatever, which are now in a deal 
box directed to Dr. Forester [his Chaplab], and now standing in my library at Hampstead, 
be burnt without being read by any, as soon as may be after niy decease.” 

X The mansion was divided into two hy the Bishop’s successor, a Mr. Regnicr. 
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their own presumed personal know- 
ledge, as Jurors are em|)owered to do 
by law. I think that traces may be 
found in Ireland, of the Commons 
there having sent a witness to be sworn 
before the Lords. 

4. Tiiere is a vulgar error that the 
King is one of the three estates of Par- 
liament. Til is has arisen from two of 
the estates, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, sitting together in the same 
house, though the Commons did also 
ill very antient times. By the feudal 
I^aw of Europe, Bills were carried by 
a majority ol estates, of which some 
faint traces may be found in England, 
where some ordinances passed by the 
mere assent of the Lords. 

5. A dangerous error has arisen from 
this mistake, actually avowed and pro- 
ceeded on by the f louse of Assembly 
in one of the Colonies. It is asserted 
that the King is merely head of the 
executive, and as one of the estates on 
an etpjality with the other estates. By 
the Law and Constitution of England, 
this is not correct; he is superior to the 
estates, which ap;)roach Viim with duty 
and humility. He holds the sovereign 
and moderating power as regulated by 
Law. He superintends all the other 
powers of the state, wdiich are all either 
appointed, modified, or controuled by 
his authority. He appoints the execu- 
tive power of his ministers, and heap- 
points the head of the executive, the 
Prime Mmider. He modifies the ju- 
dicial power by creating Peers, and ap- 
pointing new judges on the death, re- 
signation, or lawful removal of the ex- 
isting Judges. He conlrouls the great 
National Inquest, by appointing the 
lime of election, wdiicb lakes place be- 
fore his own oUicers ; by a negative on 
llic Speaker; and by Ids powers of pro- 
rogation and dissolution. There can- 
not, therefore, he any thing more un- 
constitutional than a King being his 
own Minister I his duty here and else- 
where is to use the moderating power 
on emergencies, and no more. 

(). When a Speaker is presented for 
approval, he requests his Majesty to 
direct another election. This ceremony 
has been once omiitcd by a person ig- 
norant of its meaning. The King’s 
prerogative of rejection is thus publicly 
acknowledged by the Commons, on 
(lie same principle that the Commons 
claim an acknowledgement of llicir 
privileges in open Parliament by a Pe- 
tition of Right. Z. 


Mr. Urbak, May l6« 

S CARCELY a month passes which 
does not witness the destruction or 
mutilation of sorhe ancient relic in 
this country. Whether mere waiuoii- 
ness, or the idle pretext of restoration 
lead to the act, is of little consequence; 
the effects of both are the same, the 
loss of a valuable relic of antiquity, or 
a beautiful specimen of ancient archi- 
tecture. 

1 have now taken up the j)cn to 
bring before your readers’ notice tlic 
intended demolitionof the once splendid 
Hall of Eltham-palaee. * It is to he 
feared that the most public notice of 
the act will not he able to avert it. 
When the demolition of an ancient 
structure is determined upon, the rniii 
is soon accomplished, and even before 
this letter may appear in your ))a^e8, 
the building will he a heap of ruins. 
This venerable relic, beautiful as a 
specimen of art, and doubly interest- 
ing for its historical associations, is 
doomed to dostruction without the 
slightest pretext for the act ; there arc 
no docks to he funned, no canal to be 
cut on its site; it is to be pulled down 
only because it is ancient and vene- 
rable. To the architectural antiquary 
its loss is irreparable ; there he might 
look for unaltered specimens of ancient 
art; true, it was decayed, its mouldings 
were injured by tlic liand of time, but 
not destroyed by the more destructive 
fangs of modern innovators. It had 
escaped the hands of Wyatt and his 
school, and was in consequence unal- 
loyed with carpenter’s Gothic. It is, 
however, to be destroyed, and part of 
the materials, the splendid timber roof, 
it is said, is to be consigned as an ap- 
pendage to some modern Gothic hiiild- 
ing at Windsor. If such an appropri- 
ation of the roof should he attempted, 
and it survives the injuries it will sus- 
tain in being dismembered from the 
walls, it will soon he discovered that 
the flimsy modern structure destined to 
receive it, will not be strong enough to 
sustain so great a weight of timber, 
and it will then he consigned to sntiie 
hole and corner, until it may be wanted 
to add a bonfire to the triumphs of a 
loyal festival. Such there is little douhi 

* Accounts of this inagni6ceDt Hall have 
frequently appeared in our ]>ageft. See voh 
1.XXXI1. ii. p. 13, 110 ; LXXXVi. ii. 407. 
44() ; xcii. i. p. t). 
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will be the fate of this beautiful specU 
men of wood-work, when it is disjoin- 
ed from its original walb. 

As the Hall was the property of Go- 
vernment, there was the less reason for 
its destruction. If it had encumbered 
private grounds, the owner might have 
pleaded the right of property for its 
destruction ; but why so wanton an 
act has been determined upon, is difli- 
cult to comprehend ; certainly not for 
ine sake of its timber roof, which 
might have been copied, and of course 
improved upon in the present day. Its 
existence might have been rendered 
useful as well as ornamental, if it had 
been presented to the Commissioners 
for building new Churches, by whom 
it might have been converted at the 
expense of a few pounds for repairs, 
into a fine Chapel. 

It is, I fear, in vain to expect it will 
be preserved. With a forlorn hoiie 
that a public notice may avert the in- 
tended destruction, 1 beg the insertion 
of these few lines, which will at least 
mark the perjod of its destruction. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


Mr. Urbait, 


Lalce Bouse, JViUs, 
April 9. 

I T has been with great pleasure I 
perused the ‘‘History of Bremhill,'' 
recently published by my friend Mr. 
Bowles. It is ^ work, in which he 
displays much erudition, accompanied 
with correspondent research, and it is 
assuredly a valuable accession to the 
topographical library. I am desirous 
of publicly imparting this opinion, in 
the first place to render a just tribute 
to the author and his book, — and, in 
the second place, to acquit myself of 
any supposed w«int of candour towards 
another, or of reckless d(*traclion from 
a work, which merits the approbation 
of the public. I only controvert ray 
friend on certain points, and they are 
all comprised within the limits, and 
form the contents, of his second chap- 
ter. The subjects on which I dissent 
are, the origin and extent of Druulism, 
the origin and intent of the Wansdyke, 
the etymology and dedication of St. 
Anne's Hill, the origin and intent of 
Abury and Silbuiy, and the origin and 
meaning of tlyi; Cdduccus of Mercury. 
On all these 1 have controverted the 
theories ^of iny ft lend ; but, 1 feel, I 
have not so sdpne either captiously or 
uufairljM** In biich instance it has been 


my endeavour pot mevely to disprove 
erroneous theory, but to elicit the 
truth; — in each instance I have re- 
placed his opinion by that other, 
which has the stronger hold on my 
own mind. 

1 beg permission to recapitulate the 
respective tx>int9 of diflerence between 
us. Mr. Bowles considers Abury and 
Stonehenge as Druidical temples. 1 
strongly doubt this, and for these as- 
suredly good reasons, — that they par- 
take of the general character common 
to all the numerous similar stone erec- 
tions throughout the world, and which 
are often found in countries where con* 
fessedly Druid ism never existed. The 
ancient authors say expressly (and, be 
it remembered, my friend reposes the 
utmost confidence in ancient authors,) 
that the Druids resorted to woods and 
groves, Abury and Stonehenge, and 
all similar early temples, are ever found 
in ** the most open and cumpuign 
couniries.*' This is so decidedly me 
case, that a person placing himself in 
turn at the temples of Abury and 
Stonehenge, and directing his view to 
every point of the compass, would pro- 
nounce each to be situate in the most 
open and campaign country, that can 
well he foiincl. This has ever been 
the judgment of man, and this is with- 
in my personal knowledge. If Salis- 
bury Plains, and the North Wiltshire 
Downs, are not “ open and campaign 
countries,” there are then none such, 
and words have lost their meaning. 

1 also doubt much the existence of 
Druidism at any time in the inland 
parts of this courilry. I think that it 
was probably confined to Wales, Corn- 
wall, the east of Ireland, the west of 
Scotland, and the circumjacent isles, 
niid that it was the religion of the 
Phoenicians and early Greeks, brought 
in by these maritime adventurers. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the Romans 
are not reported as falling in with the 
Druids, till they reach the isle of An- 
glcsea. 

My friend Mr. Bowles considers the 
Wansdyke as a rampart between the 
Beigse and Celts; we have on sound 
and well authenticated fnformation as 
to the supposed wars between these 
tribes. An extended dyke may well 
act as a stipulated boundary, but not as 
a rampart of defence. Such protecting 
lines are accustomed to be draw 11 
around a limited space, whose area is 
occupied by the concentrated forces of 
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the defendcTB, such as, for instance, 
the heights of Gibraltar, and the nu- 
merons small encampments inclosed 
on all sides, and containing from about 
twenty to sixty acres, which are often 
found crowning the fastigia summa of 
our hills, and are most, truly ramparts 
of defence. But the Wansdyke, which 
has been traced for nearly sixty miles, 
1 believe to be truly the Foss-Road, 
one of the four greater highways origi- 
nally founded by the Britons, and re- 
cognised successively by the laws of 
Kdward the Confessor and William the 
First. This road has, in my opinion, 
been hitherto erroneously appropriated. 

St. Anne’s Hill Mr. Bowles de- 
duces from Jupiter Tanaris, and sends 
us to the Tanfanaj of Tacitus. That 
author does not say th^t the Temple of 
Tanfanae was the Temple of Jupiter, 
and his commentators do not even 
dream of it. There is no real neces- 
sity to suppose that there was a prior 
dedication of the hill, but if there was 
one, 1 presume it to have been to 
Diana. My friend Mr. Bowles says 
Diana was the goddess of woods and 
groves, and that all the hills in Ho- 
race, dedicated to her, were wooded, 
whereas St. Anne’s Hill was ever 
bare, and is ** only fit for a coursing 
match.” I am surprised that my 
friend, deeply versed as he is in clas- 
sic lore, should take so limited a view 
of the subject. Callimachus, in his 
beautiful Hymn to Diana, makes her 
thus supplicate her venerable sire, the 
father of gods and men : “ Ao$ ytoi 
tipix warra,” — “Give me all hills and 
mountains.” The great and benign 
Jupiter granted her request, and surely 
this was a most comprehensive grant. 
W'hy is my friend to take on himself 
to except St. Anne’s Hill and all hills 
and mountains unshaded by the ver- 
dant wood and grove? Horace ad- 
dresses Diana as the ** muntium cus- 
tos et nemorum virgoj” he here evi- 
dently intends a contra-distinction,—^ 
she is the “ montium custos,” whether 
they be clothed or not with woods and 
groves; she is the “ nemorum virgo,” 
whether they cover the sides and tops 
of the rising mount, or whether they 
extend their shadows over the lowly 
glen or expansive vale ; but what does 
Virgil say? 

--■■■ I lut per jugs Cynthi 

Exerat Dimia choros, quam mille seoutae 
Hioc atque hiiic glomeranturOrcades.” 


Here we have in this beautiful .pie- 
ture Diana weaving the mystic dance, 
followed in her train, not by the 
Dryades and the Hama-dryades, the 
nymphs of the woods and groves, but 
by the Orcades, the mountain nymphs, 
--we see her thus disporting herself 
with her blythe companions, — not on 
the summit of a wooded hill, hut oh 
the ridge of a barren mountain ! 
Tournefort, in his “ Voyape into the 
Levant,” says thus: “ Mount Cynthus, 
whence Apollo was culled Cynthiiis, 
is an ugly hill, crossing almost the 
whole island obliquely ; this moun- 
tain, properly speaking, is nothing hut 
a ridge of granite!’’ Thus nuicli for 
the peculiar resort of the hunting god- 
dess to wodds and groves ! Thus much 
for her association alone with the syl- 
van nymphs! Now permit me to 
subjoin that the worship of Diana in 
her heavenly character on the moun- 
tain top was more appropriate ; here, 
doubtlessly, in the silence of night, 
far remote from (he shade of woods 
and groves, her votaries by her pale 
light wooed the silvery orb, anJ in 
their elevated situation conceived them- 
selves to be nearer to the object of their 
adoration. 

The subject of the greatest import- 
ance, on which Mr. Howies and 1 
differ in opinion, is the appropriation 
of Aburyand Silbury. He considers 
A bury as the Temple of Mercuiy 
Teutates, and Silbury as his iiiouud. 
1 regard these curious and ancient re- 
mains to have represented the Sun (ac- 
companied by the Moon as his satel- 
lite) traversing in his apparent course 
around the northern portion of the 
ecliptic, designated under the form of a 
serpent, and revolving around Silbury 
Hill in the centre, as denoting the 
earth. My ihcofy is purely metapho- 
rical, but that of Mr. Bowles is inter- 
mingled with that considerable |>or- 
tion of allegory, which, in iny opinion, 
had no place in the minds of those who 

f danned this interesting antiquity. Al- 
egory is of later date than metaphor, 
and the aboriginal Britons, I inink, 
knew nothing of the Caduceus of Mer- 
cury even in its metaphorical origin, 
much less as connected with allegory ; 
they thought not of the serpent as the 
two-fold symbol of “ healtn and re- 
storation, of dread and destruction.” 

1 consider the real origin of the C 4 i- 
duceus of Mercury as lost in the revo- 
lution of ages. However new the hy^ 
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pothesiB, it wis, in my opinion, the 
type of the Sun in the vernal equinox, 
pursuing his course through the sinu- 
ous ecliptic. Hence have we the globe 
and the two serpents. It was attributed 
to Mercury, which in the Egyptian sys- 
tem of astronomy was the nearest pla- 
net to the Sun ; and who was therefore 
probably regarded as more especially 
his messenger, whose type, significant 
of his credence, he thus was mytholo- 
gically Exposed to bear as an emblem 
of his office, and a testimony of him 
who sent him. Here we have a sim- 
ple and metaphorical origin; but I re- 
gard the allegory of my friend (Gent. 
Mag. Feb. p. 103,) as too rehiied for 
those very early ages. After mention- 
ing the serpent as appropriafied to many 
deities, gO(ra and evil, he adds, ** Mer- 
cury only has two serpents, one as con- 
ductor of the dead, the other as the 
restorer of life, 

— liftc animas ille evocat orco 
Fallentes, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit.’* 

My friend Mr. Bowles seems to me 
to misapprehend this passage ; he di- 
vides the serpents, as it were, in their 
official duties, and gives them those 
separate attributes, which 1 am most 
strongly inclined to think never enter- 
ed into the mind of Virgil. The two 
serpents formed the one Caduceus, and 
their action in its use cannot be sepa- 
rated. In my explication of the above 
lines, the word h&c refers to the pre- 
ceding one of virga. Dryden also ap- 
pears to me not to have fully under- 
stood the above passage ; he thus writes, 

<< But first lie grasps within his awful hand 
The mark of sovereign power, his magic 
wand, 

With this he draws the ghosts from hollow 
graves, 

With this he drives them down the Stygian 
waves.** 

1 think that in the words orco and 
Tartara, the poet refers to two separate 
divisions of the lower realms visited by 
Mercury at different times and on dif- 
ferent occasions ; and, therefore (with- 
out imputing to Virgil the remotest 
intended allusion to the serpents, as 
two in number, and of different attri- 
butes), 1 should thus freely translate 
the passa^,— ** With this (the Caclu- 
ceus) he calls forth those pallid ghosts 
who haye completed their term of pur- 
gation. ' With this at other times he 
cbhdhcts them to the regions of irre- 
^Ulabic condemnation.” 


Theserpent, the one serpentof Abury, 
I consider as the representation of the 
northern half of the sinuous zone, and, 
let it be remembered, that Macrobius 
expressly says, the ancients did repre- 
sent the ecliptic under the similitude 
of a serpent. Mr. Bowles again re- 
fers us to Caesar, reminding us, that he 
tells us *'the Celts worshipped Mer- 
cury, their greatest deity, and that 
there were many images (simulachra) 
of him.’* Caesar is an author whom 
•very genuine lover of the classics must 
revere, but I cannot in all |)oints assent 
to give him implicit confidence. 1 
believe in his well-narrated facts of 
passing history, in his relation of the 
wars in which he was hi in self engaged ; 
but when he gives us the manners and 
customs, when he descants on the re- 
ligion of those remote nations amongst 
which he was a stranger, an hostile 
stranger, and, we m^ well presume, 
with partial feelings, J read him with 
an hesitating reflection, and 1 will 
exercise my reason as to the credit due 
to his assertions. In all early nations, 
1 believe the Sun to have been the 
first and )/rimc object of worship, and 
in the nnivcrsul calendar of days de- 
duced from the (probable) worsliip of 
the seven planets, we 6nd that the Sun 
takes the first station, whilst Mercury 
holds only the fourth place, it must 
be remembered also, that Csesar is de- 
scribing the Gauls — not the Britons ; 
but Mr. Bowles will here meet me by 
saying, that they were all one race, 
with similar manners and customs; 
and, 1 confess, this may have been so. 

1 will now, however, remove my 
argument to other times, — to times 
which Caesar knew not even by re- 
port. 1 will take my station on a hill, 
from whence my friend Mr, Bowles, 
however versed he may be in the tac- 
tics of modern literary warfare, shall 
not dislodge me, from whence I will 
hurl him defiance, and smile at a 
future attack. Abury and Stone- 
henge were, one would suppose un- 
der the theory of Mr. Howies, coeval, 
or nearly so, with the times of Caesar; 
he brings the aborigines of this coun- 
try in acquaintance with the Cadu- 
ccus of Mercury ! He supposes them 
versed in the allegories of mystic lore! 
He makes them pre-acquainted with 
that extended mythology and its ma- 
chinery, which we cannot but ra- 
tionally suppose, that they only derived 
from the Romans ! And he thus in- 
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considerately and inferentially giret to* 
the Tenerab1e» most venerable temaint 
of Abury and Stonehenge an origin, in 
my opinion, hy far too modern ! But 
why should my friend give this modern 
origin to these ancient remains? I 
doubt not. Sir, I doubt not, I say, that 
these pristine temples were antiquities 
even in the days of Ckesar. 1 doubt 
not, that the Homans walked around 
them, and, amazed at their solemn 
grandeur, revolved within their minds 
on their origin, if not on their use; for 
1 think it extremely possible, that in 
their times Abury and Stonehenge 
may have ceased to have been resorted 
to, even as places of worship ; that in 
their days these curious structures, 
standing in the centres of expansive 
plains, may even then have pointed at 
the tale of other unc? more distant 
ages. 1 think it extremely probable, 
that later times may have brought with 
them other manners and customs to a 
more modern people. In corrobora- 
tion of these opinions, I will mention 
the following curious and interesting 
fact, that, although 1 connect the nu- 
merous sepulchral tumuli scattered on 
the Downs surrounding Abury and 
Stonehenge with those religious tem- 
ples; although the ancient Britons 
coalesced with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Romans during their pro- 
tracted stay of 400 years in this coun- 
try ; although they adopted, we may 
rationally presume, their military wea- 
pons, their personal clothing and orna- 
ments, their coinage, their vessels of 
pottery, their domestic furniture, and 
agricultural implements, — yet in the 
opening of some hundred barrows on 
our expansive plains by my friend Sir 
R. C. Hoare, not a single discovery 
has yet been made of a Roman coin,, a 
Roman urn, a fragment even of Ro- 
man pottery, or any article whatsoever, 
which can demonstrate the then con- 
nection of the aboriginal Britons 
(whose sepulchral interments these 
were) with the Roman people ; no re- 
lic has yet been found, which proves 
that the tribes, who interred their dead 
within the sacred precincts of those 
most venerable temples, were Ro- 
manized Britons. 

In many parts of the surrounding 
downs, where the surface has never 
been broken by the invading plough, 
the sites of the villages, the residences 
of the early inhabitants, are to be found 
and readily discerned. These spots arc 


marked by the surest indicia of long 
residence; externally the surface of 
the ground is of superior verdure, 
rough with intermingled banks and 
excavations, and on resorting to the 
spade, there is ever found an intermix*- 
lure of fragments of British and Ro- 
man pottery, broken quern stones, 
coins of the lower Roman empire, &c. 
and these villages are often connected 
with others at the distance sometimes 
of even two or three miles by fosses 
(or roads) which traverse the plains, 
and which must have enabled their 
inhabitants to hold an intercommuni- 
cation, whenever necessary, after the 
close of day. Although coins and 
other relics of the Roman times are 
thus discovered in these villages, yet 
they arc never met with in the har- 
rows; this is a curious fact, and de- 
monstrates to iny mind, that the abori- 
ginal Britons inhabiting tliese expan- 
sive plains, had at the time of the Ro- 
man invasion ceased to inter their dead 
beneath the tiimulq^. Let uh now ex- 
tend our reflections on these subjects. 
Although our extensive Downs are 
scattered over with some hundred bar- 
rows, yet we are not to suppose, that 
these inclosed the bodies of the com- 
monalty, neither are wc to imagine, 
that they were raised within a brief 
limit of time. Whilst the harrows 
inclose the remains only of hundreds, 
and those interred during a period 
of greatly extended lenglii, yet the 
villages unitedly contained at any one 
interval of time, we may well pre- 
sume, the population of thousands. 
The tumuli of these districts usually 
have in each the burnt hones and 
ashes of one individual, sometimes in- 
closed, but not always, in an urn. At 
other times, hut more rarely, the har- 
row is found to c^)ntain the burned 
bones and ashes of one person, and 
also the skeletons of perhaps two or 
three others, but it is not probably in 
more than one-sixth or one-eighth 

{ >art of the number of tumuli, that ske^ 
cions are found alone, and these may 
vary in number from a very few to 
seven or eight. Thus 1 think we may 
decidedly pronounce, that these sepul- 
chral interinents are not sufficiently 
numerous to be the burial places of the 
people in general; and we may ra- 
tionally infer, that they are too nume- 
rous, as those of their priests, their 
chieftains, and families (which I think 
they were), unless they were raised 
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' tbir fiCMlrie of a long ^obeeasion 

jtf agd. That they were the produe- 
^ioo oif a very extended aira is mani- 
fint* 1 thinks from the barrows them- 
ielvea and their contents. Those tu- 
muli which from their symmetry ar- 
gue the latest erection, 1 hesitate not 
|o say, present in general the appa- 
lei|t\y more modern contents ; the urns 
especially are better moulded, and of 
firmer teature; and, on the other hand, 
those tumuli which are of a more niis- 
ahapen and antique exterior, usually 
prove themselves to be the def^si lories 
of articles framed apparently in a still 
prior, age, and the urns are more rude, 
and seem merely to have been harden- 
ed by the Sun, or by their exposure to 
a alight Are. The Komai.a knew and 
practised the use of the lathe in the 
formation of pottery, whilst in this 
country, and aoubtlessly taught it to 
the conquered Britons. The rude 
urns of our native aborigines found in 
|he Wiltshire tumuli are evidently all 
moulded by the hand alone, and thus 
supply an additional argument, that 
the tumuli were raised at an age prior 
to the Roman invasion. Very many 
Cges probably elapsed between the 
latest and the earliest formed barrow 
OQ the plains ; and 1 cannot but be- 
lieve, that Stoueheuge and Abury were 
temples of the earliest date; that they 
were raised U least 1000 or 1500 years 
before the Roman invasion ; that they 
preceded probably even the existence 
of Drtiidism, ana were never subject 
to the prevalence of its riies; that they 
were raisetl at a period, when as yet 
Celt, and Coih knew no distinction, 
and when the early idolatry of man 
was limited to the Sun, or if it had an 
extended limit, when (ignorant of the 
Caduceus of Mercury and of the whole 
machinery of the Roman mythology) 
it was bounded by the worship of the 
seven planets, which in those early 
ages of astronomy, forcibly arresting 
i\» hun>an mind, impiirted an univer- 
sal nomenclature to that Calendar of 
days, which has singularly enough, 
*‘per varioa casus, per tot discrimina 
refam»” descended clown even to us. 
I^ese are my candid opinions as to the 
OKigin of Abury, Silbury, and Stone- 
beQgc, >«(id in their exphcatiou, 1 thus 
altogether tUscaird Druidism and its 
prioi|i» Aiercory, the messenger of the 
ge^ aqid hit Caduceus. 

Edward Duu. 

P.S* By some error (I believe of 


my own in the tnmedript) the ihscrip. 
lion on the Bath Altar was incorrectly 
given in your March Mag. It should 
thus have appeared,— ** Dess Suiini 
Minervse Sulinus Maturi Fil. V. S. L. 
M. 1 . e. Votum Solvit Libens Merito.’^ 
The purport of the above Ir^ip- 
tion apfiears to be to inform its read- 
ers, that Sulinus, the son of Maturus, 
willingly and justly fulfilled bid vow 
(by the dedication of the altar) 4b the 
goddess Sttlis Minerva. In fact, 1 con- 
sider the deity Sul (or, as I think, more 
rightly Sul is) who was so peculiarly 
worshipped at Bath," was jSu?/, 

as supposed by Dr. Meyriek, Mr. 
Hunter, and other modern antiqua- 
ries, but that she was the British 

S Kldess of Health, and answers to the 
ygeia’of the Greeks, the Minerva 
Meciica, the Salus of the Romans. 
The Minerva, worshipped at Aquii; 
Solis, was not the warlike Pallas, but 
the Minerva Medica, the tutelary deity 
of the mineral springs. This altar then 
does not commemorate an hybrid deity, 
as supposed by Mr. Hunter (Gem. 
Mag. 1827# part i. p, 392 ), bul the 
goddess of Health alone under her 
united British and Roman names. 

Mr. Urban, 

A S your correspondent Mr. Miles, 
on the subject of ReligiousCreeds, 
can have no objectiou 10 refer the 
question at issue between him and 
Merlin us, to the arbitration of Ro- 
man authorities, the latter will confine 
bis answer to the tesliiiiony of Caesar 
and Pliny respectively. 

In describing the iiutiire and genius 
of the Druidical institution, Ctesar has 
transmitted this in formal ion; viz. **Tliat 
whosoever aspired to obtain a complete 
knowledge of this system, resorted to 
Britain for this purpose*.” This histo- 
rical fact proves, that Uie British 
Druids, in Cai^sar’s time, had not de- 
generated from the original purity of 
their discipline. For wliat could have 
been the object of these nimierods as- 
pirants after superior knowledge, in 
entering the British seminaries of Drui- 
dical educatiou? Was. it to confirm 
themselves in Polytheistic notions? 
No. This purpose would have been 
more effectually accomplished at Athens 
and Rome, those hotbeds of supersti- 
tion and idolatry. Their attraction to 


* Cimur, Comm. Hb. b. c. 13. 
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Britain was the result of a conviction, 
that its sage and revered teachers ad- 
hered inflexibly to the religious creed 
of their ancestors, which consisted 4n 
acknowledging and adoring the Su- 
preme Creator under the symbolical 
representations of the solar orb, and 
elementary Arc. 

Between the death of Caesar and the 
birth of Pliny, more than a century in- 
tervened, within which time the Ro- 
mans had formed establishments in 
Britain. Did they succeed in corrupt- 
ing the Druids, and converting them 
into Polytlieism ? Hear what this 
acute observer says. The following is 
a faithful interpretation of his words: 

Why,*' exclaimed he, “ should I 
commemorate an art which has passed 
over the seas, and reached the bounds 
of nature? Britain^^even at this time, 
celebrates Druid ism with so much per- 
fection, that she seems to have taught 
it to the Persians, and not ti>c Persians 
to them This quotation is decisive 
of the dispute. The Druids of Britain 
had not in Pliny's time, i. e. lUO years 
after Caesar's in\abion of their island, 
received the taint of Polytheism : The 
rottenness had not then commenced^ 
much iess befurc the caste's wing had 
shadowed the island. Pliny attests the 
exact similarity of the religious creed 
of the British Druids to that of the 
Persian magi, which consisted in ador- 
ing the supreme God under the em- 
blems of the Sun and Fire, without 
temple, altar, or image. This Creed 
was maintained in the days of Pliny in 
its original simplicity and purity, by 
the British Druids, whose aversion to 
the idolatrous practices of the Romans 
was so great as to cause at last their ex- 
termination. 

Mr. Miles has attempted to prop up 
his hypothesis hyanolher that isgreater, 
and to eterf a supers tTUClure upon no 
foundation, by representing in fanciful 
colours the commercial celebrity of 
Britain, in very early times, and the 
great and constant intercourse of its 
inhabitants with foreign Polytheists, 
who, he says, must have succeeded in 
corrupting the minds of the natives, 
and in spreading among them their 
peculiar tenets. What a prodigious 
commerce must the exportation of tin 
only have been in the Druidical sera! 
and that too conflned to the Scilly 

** •Piia. lib. ,19. 
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islands! This boasted commerm of 
Britain is the creature of Mr. Mibs's 
poeticalimagiiiation, which, **inajine 
frenzy rolling, has given tp airy mining 
a local habitation and a name.** If it 
be true that the Phoenicians w^fO Inti- 
mately acquainted with tlie coilts atul 
havens of Britain, and had planted 
colonics in it, to which they aflixad 
Phccnician names, as represented by 
Mr. Miles, I ask by what meani was 
all this knowledge so totally obliterated 
and lost In Caesar’s timet, “ that the 
Gauls, its nearest neighbours, the mer- 
chants who are said to have traded 
thither, and others, confessed their total 
ignorance of the particulars which he 
inquired of them, and were unable to 
give him ,the least intelligence of the 
extent of the island, its harbours and 
ports, the character and number of its 
inhabitants, their customs and institu- 
tions?'^ The solution of this question 
is expected of Mr. Miles. This almost 
universal ignorance of the state of Bri- 
tain, and of the condition of its inha- 
bitants, at the p^Tiod of Cpcsar's inva- 
sion of it, corresponds with the con- 
current voice of history, respecting the 
character and conduct of the British 
Druids, viz. their unintermitted privacy 
and concealment, whereby they pre- 
.served themselves and their institiuioni 
uncontaminated by a corriipiing and 
corrupted world. In this view they 
are assimilated to the Chinese, and like 
them, self-taught, self-civilized, and 
sclf'independentof other nations; con- 
tent with the produce of their ovi'ii 
country, and coveting none of others ; 
prohibiting intercourse with forcignerh, 
as tending to dcmoialize their subjects, 
and to facilitate the spread of new- 
fangled notions ; and, from the sacred 
estimation they held the element wafer 
in, interdicting^ the use of naiigaiioii. 
Hence they possessed not a Navy to 
transport their auxiliaries into (vaul, 
or to oppose Cajsar’s disembarkation. 

Many writers on Druidical subjecii 
owe their misconceptions to a transla- 
tion of the names of heathen Deities 
into the Druidical language, and con- 
clude that these divinities were acknow- 
ledged and worshipped by the Druids. 
Before they drew this hasty and un- 
founded conclusion, it would have be- 
come them to advert to the date of this 
translation, and inquire when and by 


t Cces. Comm. lib. 4. •. IB. 
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whom this translation was made ? 
Most assuredly not made in Druklical 
limes, or by the Druids themselves, 
for they committed noihinz to writing. 
Most probably in times Tong subse- 
quent to thelt extinction, and by a 
bard whom intercourse with the Ro- 
mans had made as supple and as fond 
o[ Bciion and mythology as themselves. 

So iuAexibly tenacious of the tenets 
of their religious Creed were the British 
Druids, that they carefully preserved 
and perpetuated a knowledge of them 
in tne two primitive names imposed 
on their island, viz. Albion* and Bri- 
iamf, the former denoting the “ life- 
imparting sun," being the cause of the 
vegetation and maturity of the fruits of 
the earth ; the latter declaring that 
** fire or heat is the generating and 
pervading principle of all things;*’ a 
point of philosophy which has survived 
to the present day. These two crea- 
tures of an invisible Creator they re- 
spected and reverenced from n principle 
of gratitude, and a sense of their uti- 
lity to mankind. The Creator alone of 
these symbols was the object of their 
worship, which they performed in the 
open air, under the canopy of heaven ; 
to whose honour they erected no 
temples, built no altars, sculptured no 
images ; but, seated on some moun- 
tain’s brow, and enraptured wiih (he 
view of the surrounding scenery, they 
hymned aloud, with grateful hearts and 
in melodious strains, their great (Tea* 
tor's praise. M£Rlinu.s. 

On Ancient Tragedy and Comedy. 

(Continued from p. 32(1. J 

1 "TRAGEDY, according to the defi- 
nition of Aristotle, is an imita- 
tion of a serious action — “ Tpayw^toa. 
fMifjLyKryc &c. (Poe- 

tics, cap. ()). TragceAia cst imitatio 
action is seritc ; per miserlcordiam et 
jneUuu perficiens lalium afiectuiKn lus- 
trationein.’’ Tragedy, as it was an- 
ciently composed Cnbserves Milton in 
his preface to Samson Agonistes), hath 
>vcr been held the gravest, most moral, 
.and most profitable of all other poems, 
and therefore it is said by Aristotle to 


be of power by raising pity, and fear, 
or terror, to purge the mind of those 
and similar passions, that is, to temper 
and reduce them to just measiii e, with 
a kind of delight, stirred up by reading 
or seeing those passions well iinitaied. 
Hence philosophers and other grave 
writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and others, 
frequently cite out of tragic poets, both 
to adorn and illustrate their discourse. 
The Apostle Paul himself thought it 
not unworthy to insert a verse of Eu- 
ripides into the text of Holy Scripture, 
“ Be not deceived, evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners’* (l Cor. 
XV. 33); and in Ads xvii. 28, and 
Titus i. J2, he has alluded to the an- 
cient dramatic poets. Par^eus, com- 
menting on the Revelations, divides 
the whole hook as a tragedy into acts, 
each distinguished by a chorus of hea- 
venly harpings and song between.*' 
This sacred subject appears hovvever to 
be very inappropriate for a tragedy, and 
the author to deserve the censure con- 
tained ill Marv-d’s Panegyric on Para- 
dise Lost, on all attempts of this de- 
scription ; 

“ Or if a work so infinite he spann’d, 
Jealous 1 was that some less skilfid hand 
Mir^hi hence presume the whole Creations day 
To change m scenes, and shew it iu a play*' 

And Horace, in alluding to endea- 
vours to convert into tragedies epic 
poems and other works, which by their 
nature are not susceptible of so incon- 
gruous an alteration, remarks 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere, 
tuque 

Rectius Jliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus." 

De ArU* Poetic^, 128-130. 

Hut vet it is related by Dr. Johnson, 
in his fife of Milton, that the first de- 
sign of Paradise Lost was as a tragedy, 
with chorusses, and divided into acts. 
This tragedy, describing the event of 
the Fall of Man,” was intended to 
be formed on the models of antiquity, 
.and some affirm, not without probabi- 
lity, that the play opened with that 
celebrated address of Satan to the Sun, 
which is contained in the fourth li^ik 
from verse 32 to verse 113|. (See 


* Haul, the sun, and byw, to five. t Bru, a womb ; and tdn, fire. 

X Dr. Warton, at the conclusion of the second volume of his learned Essay on tlie 
Gedius and VVritmgt of Pope,- has given a summary of a sacred drama, written and pul»- 
lished at Milan in 1617, by Giovanni Battista Andreini, a Floreptioe. In this- drama, 
which is entitled ** L'Adamn,'* are Adam, Eve, Lucifer, Beelzebub, the Archangrl 
Michael, and many of the celestial personages introduced in Paradise Lost. There, is Uttle 
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Elijah Fenton’s entertaining Life of 
the Poet, prefixed to Dr. Gillies’ edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost.) Dryden also is 
stated by Dr. Johnson * to have form- 
ed the subject of the Creation into a 
play, notwithstanding Mangel's inter- 
dictory lines above .quoted. And in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and other con- 
tinental countries, it is still customary 
to represent the nativity and crucifixion 
of our Savionr in theatrical exhibi- 
tions, at the Carnivals, and great Ca- 
tholic festivals. The impropriety, and 
even impiety of such a custom, which 
could only be tolerated in Catholic 
countries, are ton glaring to admit of 
defence or palliation. 

“ Heretofore,’* continues the preface 
to Mdion's beautiful dramatic poern^ 
**nien in highest dignity have laboured 
not n little to be thought able to com- 
pose a tragedy. Of that honour Dio- 
nysius the Elder was no less ambitious 
than before his attaining to the tyranny. 
Augustus Cossar also bad begun his 
Ajax, but unable to please his own 
judgment with what he had coin- 
inenced, left it unfinished. Seneca, 
the philosopher, i$ by some thought 
the aiulior of those tragedies (at least 
the best of them) that go under his 
name. And fJregory Nazianzcn, a 
Father of the Church, thought it not 
unbeseeming tlie sanctity of his person 
to write a tragedy, which is entitled, 

C'lirrst Suffering.” These facts the 
poet mentions to vindicate tragedy from 
the small esteem in which it was un- 
justly held in his lime, ihrougli the 
neglect or di'^regard shewn hy inferior 
contemporary writers to the legitimate 
principles and design of the drama. 

To the prevailing partiality of mo- 
dem audiences to scenic shows and 
magnificent pageantry in theatrical ex- 
hibitions, ill preference to the more 
chaste and appropriate subjecis of dra- 
matic literature, may he justly applied 
the lines of Horace, ridiculing a similar 
erversiori of taste in Ids own times, 
n both icras the spectators appear to 
have been pleased with such enteriain- 
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niciit as charmed I he eye more than 
the ear, and captivated the sense rather 
than enlightened the undersUndtiig | 
thus rendering the stage, which w(k% 
originally designed to improve the 
mind and exalt the understanding, hy 
the communication of useful prece|j|s 
and lessons of morality, hy exhibiting 
in well-depicted characters the excel- 
lence of virtue and the deformity of 
vice — a mere place of frivolous utuusc- 
inent and transient grutilicaiion : 

“ Numero plurcs, virtuto Pt lionore minures, 
Inclocti) fitoliilique, et depu^iiare puruti, 

Si discordet eques, media inter enrmina 
poscMint [gftutlrt. 

Aut ursum uut ptigiies, hts nam pUhecula 
Veruni equiti quoqiie jam luigravit ub aure 
v()lu|>tas 

Omnis ad incertos ociilos c«t gaiidia vaiia. 
Quatuor aut plurps aiilo^a proiniintur in liorai , 
Dum fugiunt vquiluni turnuv pcditumque 
calervtB. 

Afox trabiturmanibus rpi^iim fortniia rctortis ( 
Etsvda festinant, ])ilentii, petnrrita, uaves ; 
Captivum portatur cbui, eaptiva ('orinthui. 
Si foret in terns, ritb'rct Deinncritua ; sen 
Diversiiin, confusa genus panthvra camclo, 
Sive eU'phai, uliii\ vulgi converteret ora: 
Spectaret populum liidis attenlius ipsis, 

Ut sibi priebentcin iniinu spectarula plura.” 

Kpist. 1. lib. II. 

CTo I’C continued ) 

♦ 

Memoirs oi Tin; Hovai. Navy. 

(Continued from p. 2fh't ) 

R ear-A,dmirai. Sir Sam. Hooo, 
in the Ceniaiir, in companv with 
the Implacable, C\iptain T. H ^(arlln, 
part of Sir Jas. Sdnmfrcz*s fled in the 
Baltic, then acting in conjiiiiciion with 
the Swedish fleet, chased the Uiissi.in 
fleet, consisting of 13 sail of the line, 
of 1^0 guns and under, for tliiriy-fonr 
hours; and upon the Implacahlc com- 
ing up with the leewardmosl of the 
enemy’s ships, Ca|)tain Martin com- 
menced an engagement with her, in 
the most g.dlaiit manner, which, being 
close, silenced his opponent in about 
twenty minutes, although she fonghi 
with the greatest bravery. Her ensign 
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dmibt that A'lilton had read this work previously to, or during the composition of his own 
poem, as many of the incidents, images, and expressions are made use of, and that ho is 
considerably indebted to this scarce and ancient drama. In the work above mentiont<l, Dr. 
Warton gives a specimen of the versification. The ‘ Interlocutor! * are ‘ Il^Padre fclternu,' 
Choro di Serafioiy Cherubini, ed Angeli, Arcangelo Micaelcf Adamo, Lva, Chenibino 
custode d* Adamo, Lucifero, Sath4n, Delzebu, gii Sette Peccatl Alortali, Mondo, Carae, 
Fanwi, Fatiea, Uisperazione, Morte, Vana-gloria, Serpe, Volano, IMcssaggiero infernaitj 
Clioro di Folletti, Spirit! ignciy aejrei, aequatlei, ed infcniali. 

* See Juhnbtiii's Lives of the Pwts (Life of Dryden). 
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and pendant were then both down ; 
but on the approach of the Russian 
Beety the Sweaish being still a con- 
siderable distance astern (our ships 
having outsailed them). Sir Samuel re- 
called the Implacable. The Russian 
Admiral, however, not choosing to risk 
a general action for the chance of sav- 
ing the beforemcntioned ship (the 
Sewolod, of 74 guns), took advantage 
of a slant of wind, and entered the 
port of Rogcrswick ; soon after which 
the Centaur laid her on board, and in 
less than half an hour she was obliged 
to surrender. She was then fast on 
shore at the mouth of the harbour, and 
having much water in her. Sir Samuel 
caused her to be burnt. This action 
happened on the 2f)ih Aug. I The 

gallantry displayed by the two English 
ships, without any direct assistance 
from the Swedes, excited the admira- 
tion of the Swedish Admiral, who hud 
used every possible exertion to get his 
ships into action ; which, if accom- 
plished, would probably have proved 
the destruction of the Russian fleet. 

The Laurel, a small frigate, was 
taken by the Cannonnierre, French 
fHgate, of 48 gnns, in September, after 
a brave defence for more than an hour. 

Capt. John Stewart, of the Seahorse, 
of 38 gnns, captured the Haderc Zafl'er, 
Turkish frigate, of 52 guns and 500 
men, in July, off the island of Scopolo, 
after a very severe action, before the 
close of which, so obstinate was the 
resistance of the Turks, she was a mo- 
tionless wreck. Even then they would 
neither answer nor fire. Capt. Stewart, 
however, thinking it prudent to wait 
fur daylight to send on board her, and 
then observing her colours upon the 
stump of the mizen-mast, poured a 
broanside into her stern, upon which 
she struck. She was u very fine-look- 
ing frigate of the largest dimensions, 
carrying 52 long brass guns, 24 poun- 
ders, on the main-deck (except two, 
which were 42-pounders), and 12- 
pounders on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle. Ctmt. Stewart was informed 
that the Turkish Captain was only 
prevented by his own people from 
blowing up the ship. His loss in killed 
and wounded was prodigious, consist- 
ing of 1,65 of the former, atid 1[)5 of 
the latter; and the ship, after the ac- 
tion, was with difficulty kept above 


* See Gazette of 20th Sept. The killed, 
wouudedy and missing in the Scwolud, 
aqiuunted to .jn.i, ^ 


w’ater: our loss was only 5 killed and 
10 wounded. There was a ship in 
company with the frigate (carrying 24 
thirteen- pounders and two mortars), 
which Capt. Stewnrt took a good op- 
portunity, early in the action, toattpek ; 
and after a quarter of an hour's hot 
Are, at half pistol-sliot distance, her fire 
having totally ceased, she was left in a 
state of the greatest distress and con- 
fusion, with her sails mostly down ; 
and just before she was left, she had 
partially blown up forward. The Ba- 
dere ZafFcr had been built after a 
French model, but so loosely put to- 
gether as to be totally unfit for the 
English navy, and was therefore sold to 
a merchant at Malta f. 

Captain Michael Seymour, of the 
Amethyst, of 38 guns, fell in with La 
Thetis, French Irigatc, of 44 guns, 
a little before ten o’clock at night, 
on the lOlh November, when a close 
action commenced, which was kept 
up, with little intermission, till twenty 
minutes past 12, at which time she 
was carried by boarding. She was en- 
tirely dismasted, dreadfully shattered, 
and had J3.'> men killed and 102 
wounded. The Amethyst had I9 kill- 
ed, and 51 wounded. The Thetis car- 
ried 28 twenty- four pounders (English) 
on the main-deck, 12 forty-two poun- 
ders (hmglish) on the (jiiarter-deck, 
and 4 eight-pounders on the forecastle J. 

The Carnation brig-sloop, of 18 
guns. Captain C, M. Gregory being 
killed, and almost all his ollicers either 
killed or wounded, was taken ofl’Mar- 
tini(|uc in f )clober, by a French vessel. 

The Arlemise, French frigate, of 40 
guns, was chased ashore near Brest, by 
part of the blockading squadron in 
1808. and was destroyed. 

IS09 — At the attack of Martinique 
by the British forces, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. -General Beckwith, and 
the Hon. Re.'ir-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, in February, the French de- 
stroyed the Amphitrite frigate of 48 
guns, a corvette, and the Carnation 
brig mentioned above, besides all the 
private shipping at the island, to pre- 
vent tile same being taken by tlie Eng- 
lish. The whole island capitulated on 
the 24th February §. 

f See Gazette of 25th October, 

^ See Gazette of 1.9th Nov. Mem. 
Eoglish 24 pounders are only equal to French 
cighteens; and English 42 pounders only 
equal to French thirty-sixes. 

§ See Gillette of 28th March. 
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In January, the Cleopatra and Jason 
frigates. Captains Samuel John Pecheil 
and Williaiii Maude, with the Hazard 
sloop. Captain Cameron, captured the 
Topaze French frigate of 4.8 guns, un- 
der a battery at Guadaloupe, to which 
she had run for protection *. 

Captain Sir Michael Seymour, of 
the Amethyst, who captured the Thetis 
in Novemboi, had the good fortune to 
meet with the Niemen French frigate 
of 44 guns, in April, oB‘ the coast of 
France, and exchanged some shot 
with her after dark. Early the next 
morning they hud a severe engagement 
for upwards of three hours, when the 
Arethusa appearing in sight, she struck, 
having bad 47 men 'liilled, and 73 
wounded. She was a fine new ship, 
only two days out of portf. 

Ill February, a squadron of three 
sail of the line, a frig.ite, and a sloop, 
under the coniiuatul of Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Robert Stopford, drove ashore, 
under the powerful batteries of the 
town of Sable d’Olonue, three French 
40-gun frigates, all which, as they 
could not be got ofi*, were wrecked. 

In the evening of the 1 1th April, an 
attempt was made to destroy a large 
French sr|uadron in Basque roads, which 
Lord Gambler, who bad thecominund 
of the Channel ileet, had blockaded 
for some time, and only waited until 
the bombs, fireships, and Congreve 
rockets were ready, before be made the 
attack. The attempt was so far suc- 
cessful, that, out of 10 sail of the line, 
one of 80, and two of 74 guns, were 
destroyed at their anchorage ; a ship of 
5(j guns, laden with flour and military 
stores, was also destroyed. Six of the 
remainder of ihe line of battle ships 
(one of which carried 120 guns), and 
two frigates, ran ashore ; one of the 
latter was destroyed by her own crew, 
and one of the seventy-fours was not 
expected to he got ofl. Such of the 
ships as could get away ran up the 
river Charente; hut there was good 
reason to suppose that several of them 
were very much damaged. The ar- 
rangement of the fire-vessels, placed 
under the direction of Captain the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Cochrane, of the Impe- 
rieuse, was made in the best manner 
the state of the weather would admit ; 
and his Lordship, whom the Lords of 
^e Admiralty had fixed upon to con- 

* See Gazette of S8th March. 

t Sir Miclwel was immediately created a 
Jlaronet. 


duct the enterprise, highlvdistiiigunhecl 
himself, so as *• not to have been ex- 
ceeded by any feat of valour hitherto 
achieved by the British navy,^ accord- 
ing to the representation of Lord Gani>» 
bier, his commanding ollicerj. 

In February, ihe Horatio, of 38 guns,^ 
Captain Geo. Scott, on the Halifax 
station, captured the Junon, Freiitflt 
frigate, of 44 guns, almost new, after 
a very gallant and close action of about 
an hour and thirty-five minutes; the 
Latona, however, came within gun- 
shot in time to give her u few guns, 
when she iiiiiiiediately brought to on 
the starboard tack, niul every mast went 
by the hoard] Captain Scott and his 
1st Lieutenant having been wounded 
early in the action, the command de- 
volved on the 2d Lieutenant, the Hon. 
George Douglas. 

The Proserpine, of 32 gnus, was 
taken by two French 40‘giui frigates, 
in the above-meniioned iminih, afier a 
smart engagement of near three- quar- 
ters of an hour, jn which her masts, 
yards, and rigging, were very much 
damaged. 

In April, Ca plain W, C. F’ahic, of 
the Pom pee, of 80 guns, wiili some 
partial assistance from theC'aslor frigate, 
captured the D’iLiuiuoiili, a French 
74gunshi|), in the West Lidies, after 
a close action of an hour and a quarter. 
Both the large ships were ihen com- 
plete wrecks in their rigging ami sails: 
the Pompeewas nearly mi manageable, 
and the French ship entirely so. 

Captain Hugh Pigoi, of ilie Latona 
of 38 guns, captured the J‘*eliciic, 
French frigate, pierced for 42 guns 
(but having ouly 14 of her main-ilLckers 
mounted), on the iHlh June. She 
was loaded with Colonial prrKlucc, and 
bound 10 France; and being an old 
ship, slie was n«t taken into ihc Royal 
Navy. 

The Fidel le, a new French frigate of 
1100 tons, was laken at Flushing, 
when that place surrendered to the 
British forces in August. C. D. 

Erralum.-^V. 2(;4, h, 26 , for 2;»lli 
June, read 16th June. 

■ 

Mr. Urban, Eveahnnii May 28. 

I WISH your Correspomient Qua- 
RENS and 1 could compare our cal- 
culations together; we might then ea- 

Z See Extra. Gazette of 2 lit, and Gazette 
of 2Dlh April. 
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On the Ectipge menikn$ed by Herodotus. 


IMay, 


ilily rectify a mistake which one of us 
has fallen into. He asserts (p. I2lh 
that the celebrated eclipse, mentioned 
by Herodotus as having terminated the 
war between the Medes and the Ly- 
dians, happened on Feb. 3, B. C. 625, 
and says tltat M. Volney does the same. 
1 have not Volney** work, but, ac- 
cording to my calculations, there was 
no eclipse at that lime. There was an 
eclipse on Feb. 3, B. C. 626, and I 
have no doubt but this is the eclipse 
which M. Volney and Quaereiia have 
computed. Quacrens asserted, in his 
coiiimunication previous to my last, 
that the eclipse happened B. C. 625, 
but he did not mention the day ; and 
36 1 found that there was no eclipse 
during that year, at all likely to have 
been the one in question, except the 
one of which I gave a calculation, 1 
look it for granted that this was tlic 
eclipse which ho meant. 

The following calculation of the 
mean time of the new Moon in Feb. 
B. C. 626, by Ferguson’s tables, will 
probably enable Qnxrens to discover 
either his error or ininc. 

“Rule. — Find u year in the 18th cen- 
tury, which being ailed to the given num- 
ber of years before Christ, ciimin shed by 
ODCy shall make a number of complete cen- 
turies." 

But as rergubon’s tables begin the 
year on the firbi 'if March, the cnlcnla- 
lion, ill this iiibtaiiee, must be made 
for the year preceding; that is, for ()27 
B. C. this number being diminished 
by one, and added to 177'!' ^‘akes 2400. 

d. h. m. 

New Moon 1774, March - - 1 3 68 
Add one lunation - - - - 2.9 12 44 


30 16' 42 

For 2400 years subtract - - - 16 14 .9 


1 5 2 .33 

Add eleven lunations - - - 324 20 6 


New Moon B. C. G26, Feb. - 2 22 38 

By the year 626 B. C. I understand 
the 626th year before the fir-jt of the 
Christian ®ra. If Qu-krens adopts any 
other way of reckoning, he ought to 
have altered >hc date of Newton’s 
eclipse' accordingly ; for the difference 
of ttie dates of that and M. Volney’s is 
not, as Quaerens states, forty, but 
forty-one years; ami hence M. Vol- 
ney s ingenious conjecture to account 
for the forty years will not ap|dy. 

I infer iliai the cclipbc of Feb. 3, 


H. C. 626, is the one which M. Vol- 
ney and l^^ive computed, be- 

cause M. Volney, who u*>ed tables 
constructed on the same principles as 
those which 1 use, calculates that it 
happened 011 the same day of the 
month, and at the same hour of the 
day as I do ; and I infer, from the cal- 
culation, that the ecli|Me was cert.i inly 
not the one mentioned by Herodotus t 
for, with respect to Sardis, the eclipse 
ended three quarters of an hour before 
the Sun rose. To obviate this objec- 
tion, M. Volney, as quoted by Quae- 
rens, says, that “ there has in ihe con- 
struction of the.se tables been supposed, 
in the nodus of the Moon, a movement 
of progressive acceleralion, calculated 
at nearly a degree and half for the year 
B. C. 625; and hence the derange- 
ment of our eclipse; but this move- 
ment of acceleration is not a fact a 
priori. It is only an induction drawn 
from presumed facts, and not demon- 
strated to be true ; c()nse(|nenily it is a 
pure hypothesis, a Bctioii. * By reject- 
ing this hypothesis, therefore, or by 
making due nlloivance for it,’ the 
eclipse is found to be retarded nearly 
five hours, and falls about ten o’clock: 
in the morning;’’ which Qnajrens pre- 
sumes is “conformable to the truth.'* 

Now the case is this: — the accele- 
ration of ibe Moon's mean motion is a 
fact deduced both from theory and oh- 
servaiion ; and it results marly ilic 
same from eitlier; the acceleralion of 
the node is deduced from that of the 
mean motion by a m uhciiiaiical pro- 
cess; therefore, the first beioK a fact, 
the second must be a fa *1. See Wood- 
house’s Astronomy, \ol. i. p. 670, vol. 
ii. pp. 22(), 2 j 2, 425, and the works 
there referred to. The acceleration of 
the node, calculated Iw I^aplace's For- 
iiiiila* for the year of tiiis eclipse, is 
little more ihaii one degree and a (|ii, tr- 
ier ; and, if Qu.rrens will refer to the 
tables and his “ eonstructioii," he will 
perceive that the longitude of the node 
chieHy nflcets the magnitude and dura- 
tion of an eclipse, not the time of the 
greatest obscuration ; and that, if the 
acceleration of the node be “ a fic- 
tion,** it cannot alter the time of 
greatest obscuration in this eclipse 
“ five hours,*’ nor even many minutes.' 

Some chronologers have supposeil 
that the eeiibse which happened on 
the Idtii of May, B. C. 603, was ihe 
one ill question; but, with respect to 
Sardis and iu vicinity, this eclipse was 
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0 «mall one,, about 3^ digits. Tlt^ 
greatest phscu ration took pUce, j^c- 
cording to my calculations, about half* 
|>ast eight o'clock in the inwrning, 

1 have conipttied Sir Isiiac Newton's 
eclipse for Sardis, (laL 3b*’!?8 north, 
long. 28*^ ea.si of Greenwich,) and fiml 
that it began about '25 minutes after 
live o'clock in the afternoon, and that 
the greatest obscuration happenetl about 
20 ininutes after six, when the Sun 
was about 10^ digits eclipsed ; the Sun 
set about 10 niinules after seven. The 
tables which [ use are those of Delain- 
bre and Burckhardt. J. Tovey. 


Mr. Urban, Shafleshury, April 8. 

F LUTTBUING about in the world. 

and alighting here and there as 
“ sweet and uetler fancy" led, (and in 
virtue of iiicor)K)real essence, a subtle 
(|uality never imparted to mortals,) I 
entered (he bosom of an amiable fa- 
mily at their firc-side, in the West of 
England. 1 surveyed the apartment 
with a scrutinizing eye— the oak puii- 
nels — thccoinfoftable carpet— the blaz- 
ing fire— (be buflet of antique ctiina 
— the folding doors inclosing delicious 
bydroiiiel, not excelled even by Ho- 
race's falernian, — a pair of sconces of 
the Elizabethan age, adorned the man- 
tel- piece, on whicli the spccinietis of 
fossils, minerals, and lava, shone in 
native purity, — above was an exquisite 
engraving from Vandyke of King 
Charles's family; — in a recess, a finely- 
toned instriiineiu by Broadwood, and 
a book'Case, in which, Mr. Urban, 
were many of your instructive miscella- 
nies, 1 resolved upon sojourning there 
for an evening at least, as the coup d'csil 
pleased me. The head and chief of 
this house was of the good old school, 
sixty or seventy years of age ; “ truth 
perhaps might lie between, be was 
certainly sixty-five possessed a mind 
well organized, enjoyed the society of 
a few friends, and a library with a few 
books. He was silling in a cushioned 
arm-chair, with one foot in woollen 
on the hearth, reading your Iasi pe- 
riodical } his peruke was the hue of 
that worn by our late and justly-la- 
mented Monarch j the rest of h.is ves- 
ture was Johnsonian. His dame, a 
right ^od housewife of the ‘'olden 
time,* was attentive, although adjust- 
ing her coiffiire; ond liis daughter, 
amkUe, accomplished, benevolent, 
and sincere, took her station between 
them. This picture of conjugal hap- 


pinessj nf patertvtl and maternal eAeo- 
itou, would Imve utibrdod an 
subject for the pencil of a pai<il«r 
true domestic fpliciiy and qumfQrt.^ 
What a striking contrast to the gey « 
thoughtless “ hurly-burly" and din of 
a modern fashionable town lifn, tW 
ennui of which, at intervals, being in- 
sup|)ortable, and the frightful utroplw 
into which its votaries are plunged, 
calling for their opiates, and rushing to 
the awful account, nu reckoning 
made, unanointed, unaneled !" — the 
heart sickens at the thought. I was 
indulging this reverie, when a friend 
and neighbour presented himself, the 
worthy tiost exiertded his hand wUti 
fraiikoe^s, bad bioi take a chair, and 
then told him bow be had been pon- 
dering over a;i excellently- written pu- 
rer by H. in their fiivourLte pub- 
icatiuu. it was, he saul, on the inn 
Jerior modern novels, and their deiiior 
ralizing effects, the writer of which 
desired “ the kind council (»f Mr* Ur- 
ban, as u> what steps could be taken 
to relieve hiiuaell* and retired family 
from the intricacy by which be seem* 
ed to be sunounded;" and cominued 
by observing, that he bad been on ad- 
mirer of the lucubrations addressed to 
Sylvanus for more than half a century ( 
no man could be more courteous, to 
his readers, and presuming, therefore, 
on his goodness, he would, for uki 
ncquaintiiiiqe sake, attein))l an aiui- 
dote to the delusive poison so curneally 
taken by a once amiable society. 'I'hen 
desiring bis daughter to see that his 
Spectator, Tonson's edition, be brought 
from the library into the parlour, he, 
in the plenitude of his desire to do 
^ood, proceeded to select from that 
inexhaustible source of sound under- 
standing and grxnl sense, certain pa- 
pers to be read Uy A. H. to his circle 
of friends; thus providing him with 
an unerring crosier to bring bark by 
the gentlest means the stray sheep into 
the fold again, while the spirits of that 
phalanx of talent were invoked, who 
shone so resplendently in the literary 
hemisphere, and wlvose Cime could 
not even, be dimmed by the hand of 
Ti file.— Adieu ! 

Now to range again in ether departs 
The Shads or Stn Kogea de 

COVB-ELEY. 


Mr. Urean, Moy *9i. 

I N addition to the accoiini of ouc 
late worthy friend • Sir James Ed« 
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Natural History Society.— Judges Holt and Belknap, [May^ 


ward Smith, given in your last Maga- 
zine, I beg leave to mention some cir- 
cumstances prior to the formation of 
the Linnaean Society, of which he 
was from the beginning President. 

It is now remembered by few, that 
previous to the Linnaean Society, there 
existed for some years a Natural His- 
t9ry Society f of which the Rev. R. 
Southgate, Rev. Dr. Caider, Thos. 
Marsharn, esq. and Mr. Ja. Lee of 
Hammersmith,' were Presidents; W. 
Forsyth, Treasurer, and Geo. Prince, 
Secretary. Among others were the 
names of Robert Salusbury Cotton, 
Enian. Mend, da Costa, two Swain- 
sons, John Hunter, Mr. Wedgwood, 
Sir Ashton Lever, Everard Home, 
Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Doctors J. K. 
Smith, David Pitcairne, Sims, Lett- 
som, and Pegge, Mr. Brookes, Curtis, 
and several others, whose names do 
not at present occur to me. 

Dr. J. E. Smith, the purchaser of 
the Linnaean collection, was of course 
acquainted or corresponded with most 
of the naturalists of his lime, from his 
own propensity to the study of natural 
history ; hut the above-named Natural 
History Society was on the whole less 
attended to than such an institution 
merited. 

In February 1788 , a few friends met 
together at the Doctor’s house at Chel- 
sea, among whom were Dr. Goode- 
nough, Messrs. Marshaui, Lightfoot, 
Latham,* and Dryandcr. It was at 
this time agreed that a Natural History 
Society might be formed on a more ex- 
tensive scale, and that the new institu- 
tion might with propriety bear the 
name of Linnaean, after that of the 
great Swedish naturalist. This being 
settled, the two last-named gentlemen 
proposed that Dr. Smith should be the 
President; Dr. Goodenough was also 
named for Treasurer, and Mr. Mar- 
sham fur Secretary. 

At the end of the monfli a meeting 
was held at the Marlborough CoH’ee 
House ; the rules fixed, and printed the 
18 th March following. After this pro- 
ceeding other members were chosen 
by ballot, and Sir Jos. Banks, the Earl 
of Gainsborough, and the Due de 
Moailles, made honorary members. 

The Brat anniversary dinner was 


* Dr. XAtbani, the only remaining mem- 

ber of the original institution of the Lin- 
ntean Society, still survives, and now re- 
sides at Wioclietter. 


held at Old Slaughter's Coffee Hoase, 
April 21 , 1789, afterwards at the 
Crown and Anchor, and latterly at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; but on ac- 
count of the birth-day of Linnaeus be- 
ing May the 24 th, it was thought more 
appropriate to make that the anniver- 
saiy. 

How long the first-named Natural 
History Society continued I cannot 
say; but it should appear, that by de- 
grees it melted down into that of the 
Linnaean, which at present is most 
flourishing, and continually increasing 
in number as well as respectability. 

A Member of the LiNNiEA?^ 
Society. 


Mr. Urbak, Gray's Inn, May g. 

I N the History of the Coiiiuy of 
Down, from which you h.ivc given 
an extract in n. 296, I find in ilie Ap- 
pendix the following additional notice 
of Lord Cromwell. 

Speaking of Dundrum Castle, with 
a small manor belonging to it, the au- 
thors say, that " after the general disso- 
lution of Abbics, it was granted by the 
Crown to the Lord Cromwell of Oak- 
ham, whose son Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, created Viscount Lecalc, disposed 
of it to Sir Francis Blundell, whose 
descendant, the Lord Blundell, then 
(1744) enjoyed it.” 

In the same volume the following 
anecdote occurs, which 1 do not re- 
member to have met with elsewhere. 

** This towu was, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, tlic place of exile of two corrupt Eng- 
lish Judges, vi/.. Sir John Holt and Sir Ro- 
Ijert Belknap, who for delivering their opi- 
nions that King Richard the Second was 
above the Latr<i, were found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to die ; but at the 
intercession of the Clergy, and some tem- 
poral l.«ords, their sentences were changed 
into banishment to the village of Droinure, 
in Ireland ; and they were confined not to 
go out of the town above the space of two 
miles, on pain of death. Belknap had a 
yearly allowance of 40/., and Holt of 20 
marks for their support. They were terri- 
fied into a compliance by the King and 
Court, and Belknap* upon signing his opi- 
nion, declared that Uun'e was nolhinf^ want- 
ing but a sledge, a hrrse, and halier to cany 
him to the death he deserved,** 

It appears that Sir Hans Slpane, as 
well as Duns Scotus, was a nativa of 
the county of Down. 

Av Old Subscriobk. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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fll. Ihary o^Thomas Burtoo, Esq, il/irTro- 
her in the Parliament of Oliver and Ri- 
cliaril Cromwell, yroi7i lO'SG to 1659 ; noiv 
first published frmn the original Ault^aph 
Manuscript. With an hdrwluclimi, con- 
taining an Account of the Parliament of 
1654 i from the Joinnal of Guibon God- 
dtird, Esq. M*P. and now first printed. 
Edited ami illustrated v'llh Notes, Histoii- 
eal and Biographical. By John Towill 
Kutt. In four FoLumes, 8uo. 

T HK history of the civil war lies in 
a niilshelf. Misrule produced ty- 
ranny, — tyranny contention, — conten- 
tion anarchy, — anarchy miliLary des- 
potism, — and niilitnr)b despotism the 
supremacy of a usurper. But that 
usurper was, in our opinion, inferior 
only to Mohammed. Be saw civil 
war raj»e to such an extent of misery, 
that the people could endure almost 
any op|)iessioii sooner than undergo 
the horrid renewal of oast evils; and 
having secured the aiketions of the 
army, and the glory of permanent vic- 
tory, he had onijr to manage the means 
in his pow’er with masterly policy to 
secure his preponderance. The bur- 
dens of the civil war had destroyed any 
important iidluencc of property, for the 
people were either impoverished, ex- 
cessively taxed, or afraid of losing what 
remained ; and the errors of Charles’s 
government had rendered it impossible 
to govern upon his plans, when war 
liad commenced. It remained only 
to unite opposite characters of saints 
and sinners (no very nnusiial trans- 
formntioii), and l)y fanatical steam 
to confer upon soldiers irrcsislihlc 
power. For the elfectualion of every 
thing hut war in heaven, such agents 
were all pov\crful; and onr Fnglish 
Luciier, seeing that he and his devils 
had only human beings to contend 
with, and no power to fear physically 
superior to his own, raised up one 
mountain to crush another, and scaled 
himself upon the summit, like another 
Jupiter upon Olympus, with the thun- 
der in his mighty liand. Napoleon 
was an equal General ; hut he had not 
equal political wisdom. Cromwell did 
•no rash tilings, and got into no scrapes. 

The matciiais of ilie hook before us 
refer to that period, when he ceitainl;^ 
Gent. Mag* Man, 1 S9b. 

5 


was, Caesarlike, dictator perpetuus. The 
members of his Parliament (the latter 
being called a rag of a Parliament”) 
were l^abitiiatcd to have their noses* 
pulled, ill a civil way (i. e. after soap- 
ing by apolo^ and reprimand), and 
most certain it is that in iutelicctiinl 
merit their speeches bear no compari- 
son with those of the crafty J^rotcctor, 
who told them, like Mahomet or Na- 
poleon with his star, “ that it was 
only compliance with the pleasure of 
God, that gave him comfort in the 
burdens laid upon him.” llisspeeeli 
upon this occasion is such a master- 
piece of political talent, that we cannot 
forbear to give it at large; although wc 
are shocked at, in Shakspeare’s phrase^ 
ology, the Devil’s quoting Sc ripture.” 
The speech is in answer to the offer 
made of the Poyal title. 

‘'All tho things that Imvo hrfallcn me 
since I was first engaged in the idFnirs cf 
this Commonwealth truly, if they should he 
supposed to he brought into a nartitw com- 
pass, that I could take a view of them nt 
once, I do not think tint they would, nor 
do I think they ought, to move luy heart 
and spirit with that feai and revcrenci* of 
God that becomes a ChrUliuu, as this thing 
that hath now been oIFcicd hy you to me. 
And truly my comfort in all luy life hath 
been that the burdens tint have Iain heavy 
upon me, they have boon laid upon iiio by 
the hand of God. And 1 have not known, 
and been many times at a loss which way to 
stand under the weight c»f what hath Iain 
uj)on mo ; but by l(n»king at tlio eoiulucl 
and {deiisino of God in it, wdiicli T have hi- 
tbcito found to be a good pleasure towards 
mo, and should T give any rescdiition in this 
suddenly, without groking to have an iin 
swer put into my lieait, and so into my 
mouth, by him tint Inlb been my God 
and luy guide hitherto, it would give you 
very little cause of comfort in such a clioice 
as you have made in such a business as thU 
is, because it would savour more to he of the 
flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise from nr 
gumorits of self ; and if (whatsoever tlu 
issue of this he) it should have such motii'c. 
in me, and such a rise in mo, it may j)rovo 
oven a curse to you and to these three un 
tions, wlio I verily believe have intended 
well in this busincirs, and have had those 
honest and sincere ai.ns at the glory of God, 
tho gotid of hi*. pof»plo, tho rlL'ht^ of the 
jnti<»:u” I*. 4 1 4. 
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If he did not here claim, like Ma- 
homet, to be a prophet sent from God, 
he insinuated nearly as much. But 
self-preservation (as he had drawn the 
sword and thrown away the scabbard), 
even if he had been more humbly dis- 
posed, compelled him to aspire to a 
lofty situation out of gunshot rivalry, 
-for otherwise destruction would have 
been his certain fate. 

Except, however, in the extinction 
of some grievous feudal oppressions, 
and the establishment of a feeling of 
liberty in the people, which would 
never again endure the tyranny of un- 
defined prerogative, the history of these 
times is a miserable one, that of a hur- 
ricane, which spread wreck and de- 
vastation over the wholoi nation, al- 
though it cleared the atmosphere of 
some disease. The general history is 
also too well known to require expa- 
tiation ; and therefore, according to 
our usual practice, we shall extract 
matters relating to manners and cus- 
toms. 

The following jSraclice is known, 
but to what an extent it w'as acted 
upon, is not familiar : 

** Heretofore it was a practice of the 
Court, when they did foresee that a Parlia- 
inent was to he called, and that there were 
ioinc eminent persons that were patriots in 
their several counties, that those persons 
should be sure to be made Sheriffs, to pre- 
vent their election. And being capable to 
be chosen Sheriffs every third year, there 
was one Sir Thomas Head was chosen She- 
riff three times in nine years, to prevent him, 
lest he might have been chosen into the 
Parliament. Sir Edward Coke, at the age 
of seventy -seven, after he had retired from 
the office of Chief Justice, was so chosen 
Sheriff of Norfolk ; but it is not known that 
he ever served.*’ P. Ixxi. 

The public expenses of the Com- 
monwealth were so enormous, that 
men were not only forced lo mortgage 
their lands, in .some places lo sell their 
beds from under them, to pay the taxes, 
but commodities were rendered exces- 
sively cheap through the drainage of 
money, and forced sales to raise it, 
through the monthly demand. (P. 
Ixxxv. — vi.) 

Drinking healths” was prohibited 
by Act of Parliament, because it was 
chiefly used by the cavaliers to express 
their disaffection. (F. xcviii.) 

National prejudices and fears were 
foK;i;nerly so strong, that it was once 
daeth for an Englishman to marry a 


Scotchwoman, and fbr a Scotchman 
to marry an Englishwoman. (P. 13.) 

Music was prohibited, but singing 
was allowed, because it was natural, 
not artificial. The reason was that 
fiddlers, harpers, and pipers,, corrupted 
the manners of the people by obscene 
songs, as if the voice had or could 
have no share in these. So much for 
puritanical casuistry. (P. 23.) 

** The following orders will serve to con- 
trast the ancient with the inodam practice 
of the House. — 1614, 31 May. That this 
House shall sit every day at seven o’clock in 
the morning, and begin to read bills se- 
condly at ten o’clock. — 1642, 19 April. That 
whosoever shall not be at prayers every 
mornkig at eight o’clock, shall pay Is. to 
the poor. — 16r>9, 31 May. That Mr. Speaker 
do constantly take the chair by eight o'clock, 
and that the Coiincil of State and Coni^ 
mittees of this House do forbear to sit in 
the morning after eight o’clock, and do then 
give attendance in the service of the House ; 
and that the House do rise every day at 
twelve o’clock, and that no new motion he 
made after twelve o’clock, but that Mr. 
Speaker is hereby enjoined then to rise. As 
late as 16.96, and probably much later, the 
House resolved to proceed on business at 
ten o’clock. Committees sat in the after- 
noon and evening, as well as very early in 

the morning Candies were introduced 

only on special motions. Thus, according 
to Lex Parlinmmtana ( 16,90), p. 102, * Sir 
William Widdrington and Sir Herbert Price 
were sent to the Tower for bringing in can- 
dles against the desire of the House.’” 
pp. 36, 37. 

If juries could not agree in their ver- 
dict, they were obliged to follow the 
judge, secured from any other inter- 
course, in a carl, without meat or drink, 
from cart to cart, and county to county, 
carts being the only carriages used at 
the institution of juries. (P. .f>2.) 

We have read lately in the news- 
papers trials about assessing the inns of 
court to poors' rates. Taxation of them 
was discussed in the Parliament of 
1056, and rejected on the following 
grounds : 

It is very unreasonable to lay any as- 
sessments upon the inns of court. The in- 
habitants there are young gentlemen that 
have nothing but their hooks and clothes, 
&c. and may say with Dias, omnia mca me- 
cum p(]Tlo. They are universities of the 
Jaw, and aurely ought to have the privileges 
of the universities. 1 believe they are not 
all worth 200/. How can they pay 2000/. 
assessments ? — The Lord Chief Justice, We 
that have many children, must by this means 
have their charge Increased; for though 
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tliii be laid upon our loiif} the parents must 
bear it.~-^Lord fVhitlock, You may as well 
make jneo pay for their lodgings ; and men 
that come to inns to lodge, may as well pay. 
— Mr, Downing, What would the City do, 
if the lawyers were gone ? How would they 
pay their rents, much less their assess- 
ments pp. 210 — 219. . 

The observation of Christmas 
was deemed a return to Popery. It 
was of no use, however,, to legislate 
against it. Three of the members say, 

“ You see how the people keep up these 
superstitious observations to your face ; 
stricter iu many places than they do the 
Lord’s Day. One may pass from the Tower 
to Westminster, and nut a shop ojjeo, nor 
a creature stirring.” P. 229. 

These religionisU never thought that 
nothing hut a pure veneration for the 
founder of Christianity* could have in- 
duced the observants to act in this 
manner; and that it was a principle 
which the friends of piety would ra- 
ther cherish than reject. 

Ill a great committee " there were 
above one hundred people present, be- 
sides pickpockets, which by report were 
also there. They said one was under 
the table ; and Colonel Fiennes drew 
his sword, and vapoured hugely how 
he would spit him ; but the fellow es- 
caped, if there were any such.*' p.337. 

It seems that Magistrates attended 
the execution of sentences against de- 
linquents, singing all the way. When 
Nayler, the blasphemer, was punished 
at Bristol, 

“ There did ride before him bare-headed, 
Michael Stamper, singing most part of the 
way, and several other friends, men and 
women ; the men went bareheaded by him, 
and Robert Rich (late merchant of London) 
rode by him bareheaded and singing, till he 
came to Kedcliffe gate, and there the Ma- 
gistrates sent their officers, and brought him 
l>ack on horseback to the Tolzey, all which 
way he rode, where the Magistrates were 
met, singing very loud,** P. 346’. 

Here we leave the first volume. 

(To he continued,) 

92. The Siege o/'Carlaverock, in the xxviiith 
Edward I. A. D, MCCC, with the Arms 
of the Earls, Barons, and Knights, who 
were present on the occasion; with a Trans~ 
lation, a History of the Castle, and Afc- 
moirs of the Personages commemorated by 
the Poet. By Niclirilas Harris Nicolas, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 4to, pp, 380. 

**TH£ Castle of Carlaverock, which is 
said to have been the Carhantorigum of 


Ptolemy, stood in the parish of that namer 
in the county and about nine miles south of 
the town of Dumfries, on the north shore 
of Solway Frith, at the confluence of the 
rivers Nith and Loclier. 

** Tradition states that it was founded in 
the sixth century, by Lewarch Og, son of 
Lewarch Hen, a celebrated British poet; 
and that it derived its name from his own, 
Caer Lewarch Ogg, which in the Gaelic Ian** 
guage signified the city or fortress of Le- 
warch Ogg, and which was afterwards cor- 
rupted to Caerlaverock. Mr. Grose, how- 
ever, doubts this etymology, and it would 
be a waste of time to speculate upon its cor- 
rectness.” P. ix. 

Thus Mr. Nicolas. That it was a 
Celtic fortress appears plain to us, 
from the three following circum- 
stances : ( f) The Carbanturigutii of 
Ptolemy; (2) the situation upon a lin- 
gua or peninsula, projecting into the 
sea, a favourite site, according to Cs- 
sar, of Celtic towns ; (3) the prefix of 
Caer. As to Lewarch Og, &c. we 
make no doubt of its being one of 
those fabulous legei^fU which, inWelcli 
and Irish history, it was usual to apply 
to persons and places. It is perhaps 
not much to the purpose to remark 
that laverock is the old name for a 
lark, much used in 'the Scottish dia- 
lect. The history of the Castle it- 
self is obscure. Who founded it 
is unknown. In I £20 Sir John Ma- 
cuswell acquired the Barony of Car- 
laverock, and, of course, there was 
a caput haronitE. It is also certain 
that, early in the 14th century, the 
Castle belonged to Sir Kustace de 
Maxwell. In 1365, it is said to have 
been taken, and levelled with the 
ground. The site and foundation are 
to be traced in a wood, about three 
hundred yards to the south of a second 
Castle, presumed to have been creeled 
in 1371. The nbw Castle is rather 
smaller than the old one, but is of a 
similar triangular form. 

Edward the First, on his invasion of 
Scotland in the year 1300, found it ne- 
cessary to reduce this Casfle. Accord- 
ingly he besieged it sometime between 
the 6*th and 12th of July. It was 
taken on or about the 10th of that 
month. 

To this Siege the Poem alludes. U 
was written by the author of the '‘Ro- 
mance of Guy Earl of Warwick,** pre- 
sumed to be on good grounds, Walter 
of Exeter, a Franciscan Friar. The 
text of the copy here given is a tran- 
script by Glover the herald from the 
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original. What has become of that 
original is not said; but there is a 
contemporary copy in the British Mu- 
seum, aud others more modern are in 
the possession of various individuals. 

We proceed now to the Poem it- 
self. Ancient poetry derives its charms 
from its simplicity and natural details. 
Jt is also a faithful picture of the cos- 
tumes, arts, and manners of the age. 
Sentiment it is eitiier without, or It is 
of a common-place character. Never- 
theless the habits of the times were 
highly favourable to the romantic and 
heroic ; and where such circumstances 
ensue, poets cannot commit a greater 
error, tlian to deviate from the model 
of actual life before them. Such an 
attempt has the character pf moulding 
the sublime and beaniifiil scenes of 
nature into artificial forms. It was 
not in those days thought necessary for 
a poet to have genius, and to this defi- 
ciency do we owe that close imitation 
of nature, which is often far superior 
in descriptive effect to elaborate study. 
The poet before us had only eyes, not 
mind ; and yet, as Mr. Nicolas justly 
observes, he has produced representa- 
tions exceedingly picturesque, which 

lace the events , themselves actually 

efore the eye. The first is of the 
March : 

** On the appointed day the whole host 
was ready, and the good King, with his 
household, then set forwaid against the 
Scots, not in coats and surcoats, but on 
powerful and costly chargers ; and that they 
might not he taken by surprhe, well and 
securely armed. 

There were many rich caparisons em- 
broidered on silks and satins ; many a beau- 
tiful .penoD fixed to u lance, aud many a 
banner displayed. 

'' And afar off was the noise heard of the 
neighing of horses ; mountains and vallies 
were every where covered witli sumpter 
horses and waggons with provisions, and 
sacks of tents and pavilions. 

And the days were long and fine.*’ p. 5. 

Humble in point of talent as is the 
last remark of the fine days, is it not a 
touch of Claude? W^as there ever an 
linglishman who did not count a fine 
day among the ingredients of his plea- 
sures ? 

, Of the gallant noblemen who form- 
ed the army, we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. We shall now 
speak of the arrival at the Castle. 

** Carlaverock was so strong a Castle, that 
it did not fear & siege, therefore the King 


came himself, because it would not consent 
t<i surrender. But It was always furnished 
for its defence, whenever it was required, 
with men, engines, and provisions. Eta 
shape was like that of a shield, for it hod 
only three sides all round, with a tower in 
each angle ; but one of them was a double 
one, BO high, so long, and so large, that 
under it was the gate with a draw-bridge, 
well made and strong, and a sufficiency of 
other defences. It liad a good wall, and 
good ditches filled to the edge with water ; 
and I believe there never was seen a castic 
more beautifully situated, for at once could 
be seen the Irish sea towards the west, and 
to the north a fine country, surrounded by 
an arm t>f the sea, so that no creature born 
could approach it on two sides, without 
putting himself in danger of the sea. 

Towards the south it was not easy, be- 
cause there were riumeious daugcrous de- 
files of wood and marshes, and ditches, 
where the sea is on each side of it, and 
where the river reaches it ; and therefore it 
was necessary for the host to a]>proacli it 
towards tlie cast, where tlie hill slopes. 

“ And in that place, by tlu* King’s com- 
mand, his battalions were furnied into three, 
as they were to be quartered ; then were tlie 
banners arranged, when one might observe 
many a warrior there exercising his horse ; 
and there appeared three thousand brave 
men at arms ; there might be gold and 
silver, and the noblest and best of all rich 
colours, so as entlrcdy to illuminate the val- 
ley; consequently those of the Castle, on 
seeing us arrive, might, as I well believe, 
deem that they were in greater peril than 
they could ever before remember. And as 
soon as wc were thus drawn up, we were 
quartered hy the Murslinl, and then iniglit 
be seen houses built without carpenters or 
masons, of many different fashions, and 
many a cord stretched with white and co- 
loured cloth, with many pins driven into 
the ground, many a large tree cut down to 
make huts ; and leaves, herbs, and flowers 
gathered in the woods, which were strewed 
within ; and then our people took up tlicii 
quarters.” P, 6*5. 

Nothing can be drawn clearer be- 
fore the mind’s eye than this account 
in words. A kind of marquees for 
the principal oflicers, aud huts fur the 
soldiers, would make, with the soldiers, 
dismounted men at arms, sutticrs, ho- 
bilers, baggage, and other very nume- 
lous accompaniments of our ancient 
camps, if painted in correct keeping, 
a very curious picture. 

fTo be cont'mued.) 



i)3. Tallcaii HistoriquCf Gmgrnphiquc, Eth- 
m^raphique, et PoUliquc dii Cnncasc, vt 
dcs Provinces limilropKes enlrc la Riissic 
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ei la Perse, Par M. Klaproth. Sue, 

pp,lB7. Pouthieuy Paris, and Leipzig. 

Jmported by Bossange and Co, 

FEW persons are better qualified to 
write oil this subject, whether by study 
or observation, than M. Klaproth. He 
began the study of oriental languages 
at the age of fifteen, in 1 798 ; published 
the Asiatic Magazine at Weimar, in 
1802, and two years after was appoint- 
ed assistant academician in that depart- 
ment at St. Petersburg. He accom- 
panied the embassy of Count Go- 
iownin in 1805, which was intended 
to proceed to Pekin, but was prevented 
from entering China; however, he 
remained at Irkutsk in Siberia; and 
in 1807 he undertook a journey to 
Mount Caucasus, on the geography of 
which district he has published seve- 
ral works. Disgusted with his treat- 
ment at St. Petersburg, he has entered 
into the service of the King of Prussia; 
and the present tablet (for pamphlet 
we must not call it) bears unequivocal 
marks of a disposition unfriendly to 
the views of Russia in her Asiatic po- 
licy. 

The name of Caucasus, which we 
derive from the Greeks, is unknown 
in Asia; that chain of mountains is 
called Koh KAf (Mount KAf), and 
more anciently Koh Kqfsp, or the 
Caspian Hills. It is famous in my- 
thological history, and Herodotus 
thougiit he discovered an Egyptian 
colony in the neighbourhood, but no 
traces remain which can be depended 
upon. The w^ars of Mithridaies and 
of the Byzantine Emperors connect 
this country with European history; 
it was finally subjugated by the Ma- 
hometans in 732. Their influence 
declined from 8()1. Among the dif- 
ferent principalities which grew out 
of its independence, the Georgian is 
the most prominent. David 1. who 
ascended the throne in 108^ esta- 
blished his power on a respectable 
footing : David 11. extended it to Trc- 
bisond on the west, and to lower 
Araxes on the cast. Thamar, who 
reigned as Queen at the time of Gcn- 
gis Khan, effected a partial Chris- 
tianity in the country; under her 
daughter Roussoudan, it was subju- 
gated by the Mongols. These events 
are too prolix and too unimportant to 
be pursued here. Vaktang V, who 
reigned in 1722, translated the Greek 
laws of Leo the philosopher, and those 
of the Armenian Kings ; it is still in 


force, but he was disappointed in the 
result. The Principality suflered in 
the wars between Russia, Penh, and 
the Porte : Nadir Shah bestowed it on 
a Prince of the ancient royal family, 
Heracly Khan, who revolted and 
placed himself under the protection of 
Kussia in 1783. Twelve years after, 
be was driven from his throne by tjie 
celebrated Shah of Persia, Aeja Maho- 
med, but died undisturbed in 1798 . 
His son George XllI, was almost im- 
becile, and the country becoming a 
prey to the Lesghi mercenaries, the 
aristocracy tendered their submission 
to Russia. He submitted to that 
power, and died in !8()(>; his son Da- 
vid held the government for a short 
time, buj in 1802 Georgia was de- 
clared a Russian province, and the 
princes were transported to St. Peters- 
burg, where pensions and military rank 
were assigned the^. 

The Tcherkassians (miscalled Cir- 
cassians), who forificd tlu*. next im- 
portant people, enjoy with (he Lesghis 
a tumultuous independence. Proceed- 
ing southward, we may remark that 
the khanate of Gandjii was reduced by 
Persia in 1804, Karahagh in I 8 O 6 , 
Derbend in 1806, J'hahasscran in 1799, 
Kouha in 1796'> Shirvan in 1820, 
Shakhi in 1820; but their subjection 
varies in its degrees of dependaiice. 

The Persian possessions on this fron- 
tier may be comprised by the general 
name of Erivan ; those of the Turks 
by the pashalic of AkkisUiaht a por- 
tion of Gfiouria, and some fortresses 
on the Black Sea. 

Caucasus has few productions worth 
exportation ; its wines, under better 
management, would hardly be inferior 
to those of Burgundy, but 

A prdsent on le presse sans soiii, et on 
le lalsse fermenter avee si ]>eB de jrrt^cau- 
tioD, qu’il ne dure pas inline jusqu* A la 
vendange Buivaote. Pour Ic transporter, on 
se sert d’outres, faites avee Ics peaux en- 
ti^res d’animaux, qu'on enduit int<^rieure- 
ment do pisapbalte pour les rendre impt^n^- 
tmbles ; ce qui donne au vin un tr^s mau- 
vais goAt, ct contribue k I'aigrir. Jusqu'i 
prdsent les G^orgiens ont trop insou- 
ciaus pour mettre le vin en barrique, soul 
moyen cependant de le conserver et d'aind- 
Uorer; leurs montagnes fournisseDt pouT- 
tant de bois excellent pour faire toute es- 
p5ce de futaillcs ; il sufferant d*envoyer 
dans ce pays des tonncliers.'* pp. 16'd-6. 

Neither are the people anxious (o 
improve their wtues, lest they should 
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induce the Russians to fix themselves 
irrevocably in Georgia. The commu- 
nication is difficult, and the commerce 
such as a war between Russia and 
Persia would not fail to annihilate. 

A mission was undertaken among 
the Ossete tribes by the Russians under 
the Empress Elizabeth : 

« Une commissioD composde d’cccl^siaB- 
tiques fut ^tablie k Mozdok en 1752 , et 
chargde de ramener les Ossi^tes au Chris- 
tianisme. £lle fit b&tir un eouvent daos le 
canton oh le Fiag, sortant des moutagnes, 
entre dans le plaine de le Kabardah ; il fut 
peupld de missionaires, dont les travaux 
apostoliques se bouvaient k baptiser ces 
paiens ; mats la plupart des Ossetes sc re- 
preseutaient plusieurs fois, parce que le 
gouverneinent russe accordait h chaque n<^o- 
pkyte douze archines de grosse ^toile ordi- 
naire pour faire des chemises et des panta- 
lons, deux poissons salds, et une croix de 
mdtal. Les Montaguards n'apprirent du 
Christianlsme qu'k s’appeler kliristdn, et k 
fisire le signe de la croix.** P. 67« 

The Government abandoned the 
plan, on discovering the poverty of 
the country ; and thv: criminal con- 
duct of one of the missionaries so 
exasperated the people, that they at- 
tacked and destroyed the convent in 
1769. It has never, been rebuilt, but 
a mission exists at Moydok, where a 
school is established for educating the 
natives. This anecdote will probably 
not be lost on those who wish to know 
the errors of former missionaries in 
that territory. 

The religion of the country is Chris- 
tian, Mahometan, and Pasaii, some- 
times a mixture of tliese. Their ideas 
of justice resemble the feudal vengeance 
of our northern clans. 

M. Klaproth ridicules the idea of an 
overland commerce with India by way 
of Georgia as tedious, expensive, and 
precarious. Besides, principal In- 
dian commodities are products of the 
Archipelago, not of the Continent, 
and can only be transported by ships. 
Nor is he very sanguine as to the pro- 
gress of the Russians; their conquests 
are harder to preserve than acquire, 
while 

** Au lieu d'employer les moyens dc se 
faire aiiner et respecter dans ces provinces 
nouvelles, le goiivernement Russo a commis 
la faute grave de se servir de la Gdorgie 
comme d'un lieu d’exil pour les officlers qiit 
ont commis dek fautes graves dans leur ser- 
vice, et les oompubles qui ont malvend. 
On les envoynit dans ce pays pour y occuper 
des emplois moindres que ceux qu'ils avoient 


e 

ens pr^eddemment en Russie; or, est-oe 
un bon moyen de se concilier I'estime d'un 
peuple, peu disposd en faveurs des Strangers 
conquerans, que de lui donqer pour adminis- 
trateurs des liommes qu'on a bannis de chez 
Boi pour leur mauvsise conduite ? Ce motif 
et plusieurs aiitres sont cause qu'en Georgie 
on a peu d’attachemeut pour les Russes." 
P. no. 

He remarks that Russia, by extend- 
ing her frontier, only gains an useless 
portion of territory, whose inhabitants 
view her with the natural enmity of 
Mahometans ; and is compelled to 
maintain a numerous force, besides the 
expellees of administration, without 
any return. 

£11e se trouverait done, k cet dgard, 
dans une position aussi g£nde que cello de 
la compagnie des Indes, depuis la guerre en- 
treprise si imprudemment enntre les Bir- 
mans, et la paix glorieuse qui I'a termin^e ; 
c*est-k-dire que les nouvelles conqu6tes au 
dela du Gauge obligeront long-temps les 
Anglais a se tenir sur la defensive contra 
leurs voisins du cdtd de Torient." P. 187 . 

At the last words we offer no re- 
mark. We have touched on few of 
the topics in this work, and that 
lightly ; but we must acknowledge it 
to have informed us, and as the war 
between Russia and Turkey renders the 
barriers of our Indian possessions im- 
portant, it has now a peculiar interest. 
Except the larger works which M. 
Klaproth has published, w'e cannot 
call to mind so desirable a work on 
this head. 

94 . The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, 
u^dullery, and Divorce. By Hector Da- 
vies Morgan, M. A of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Prebendary of Brecon, dfc. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

THIS is a work which, from its 
elaborate structure and judicious re- 
flections, wc cannot too highly com- 
mend. It furnishes ample scope for 
remark upon a subject of great public 
importance. 

Seduction and adultery are classed 
by Paley among the worst of frauds ; 
because they entail upon the woman 
shame, loss of character, and generally 
of the moral sense, by which a valu- 
able member of society is lost to the 
public, and bring extreme misery upon 
the father and mother, or husband and 
children. In the Mosaic and Roman 
law (see Pithaei Collatio, Tit. iv. pp. 19 
—26) \he injured husband might put 
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both guilty partlei to death ; and cer- 
tainly, in the English code, there are 
injuries far more slight which incur 
such a punishment. 

The law of England (says our ex- 
cellent author) treats adultery as a civil 
injury (i. 430), because it is founded 
upon an archaism, the ancient state of 
society which does not now exist. In 
times when from the value of female 
industry (of which an explanation is 
beautifully given in Millar’s Origin of 
Rank), the husband, instead of receiv- 
ing a portion, bought his wife, because 
he gamed money by her work, then 
the wife was a chattel, and the seduc- 
tion of her a civil wrong, which, as to 
the value of her labour, damages could 
repay; but it is manifest that even 
under such a contraq^ the very essence 
of the connection implied a man’s 
having the sole use of his own, be- 
cause the person of the woman after 
marriage became unalienable property; 
and injuries even of other property 
may not be remediable by pecuniary 
or other compensation. The injury in 
fact is irreparable ; and like all irrepa- 
rable injuries, is to be punished ac- 
cording to justice, in a manner fitted 
to deter others from committing it. 
As to the law of England, it is beneath 
notice in the view of morals or wis- 
dom ; for what does a man of 5000/. 

f )er annum care for 1000/. damages, if 
ic can avoid the chance of a ball 
through his head in a duel, a conduct 
which is not necessary, because, ac- 
cording to Caesar’s nuxle of reasoning, 
a Caesar-like husband would say, ** You 
have spoiled her for a wife, take her 
for your pains, and welcome to her.’* 
But the misfortune is, that men who 
love their wives, domestic principled 
and the best men, cannot pass over the 
injury so lightly, and if they did, it is 
certain that the power conferred upon 
rogues of making coadjutors among 
females with impunity, would be ex- 
ceedingly perilous. A faithful and af- 
fectionate wife is a blessing to be rank- 
ed with an eye^ a leg, or an arm, and 
to rob me of her is a mutilation which, 
inforo conscientute/yxsxXw merits a Lord 
Kllenborough’s Act applied to the case. 

The primh facie redress for the mis- 
chief of adultery is to make it tn se, a 
dissolution of the vinculum mainmonii, 
but this is a remedy which would not 
only promote the disease, but be at- 
tended with the very worst operation 
upon individual and public well-being. 


In vol. ib p. 8, oiir author shows Ihe 
perfect wisdom of the permanent onion. 
We regret that the passage is too long 
for extraction. 

Nevertheless (such is the misfor* 
tune) divorce alone can afford redress 
to an injured and innocent husband ; 
and irrational as may be the law of 
the subject, and seemingly proper be 
the punishment of solitary penitential 
incarceration, yet with regard to such 
crimes as seduction and adultery, 
prompted as they are by natural and' 
strong passions, we doubt whether the 
infliction of such a punishment would 
be endured, or if attempted, would 
not produce suicide, murder, and many 
criminal results of desperation, worse 
than the* evil, especially infanticide, 
attempts to procure abortion, bribes to 
effect perjury, and other tilings, which 
efforts for evasion or concealment 
would naturally prompt. 

In one point, however, we are sa- 
tisfied that the laws concerning bas- 
tardy might and* ought to be imme- 
diately revised and amended. Our in- 
genious author shows that very bad 
consequences ensue from requiring af- 
filiation of baslajrd children before 
birth, in order to force the man to 
marry the woman, or exonerate the 
parish. Let us now hear our author. 

Tt is perfectly right that the man se- 
ducing or seduced should be required, if the 
circumstances will permit, to marry the 
woman whom he has debauched. It is a 
law of the Scriptures, which has been 
adopted both by Christian and by heathen 
legislators, and which is recommended on 
the authority both of reason and religion ; 
but it is a result which the present state of 
the English law is more calculated to pre- 
vent than to promote. It is worthy of the 
most serious consideration, whether the law 
might not lie so piodified as to admit the 
apjiearance in all cases, and in some to ac- 
compHsh the reality of a voluntary contract, 
which it is known that the parties will fre- 
quently concert between themselves, if they 
are urged by the certain terrors of the law, 
but not precipitated by the indiscretion of 
the woman, or the premature interference 
of the 'Overseer.” ii. 377. 

Experience shows that if a woman 
has had concern with more than one 
man, the richest is almost sure to be 
saddled with the bastard, whetiier he 
be the father or not. We have known 
this done, where the period of gesta- 
tion did not coincide with that of the 
intercourse. This practice is so well 
known to magistrates, that they will 
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not award larger maintenance where 
the child is affiliated to a gentleman, 
than if it were to a peasant. To re- 
sume. 

« In Scotland the good -effeots of making 
the woman answerable for the maintenance 
of the child, have been seen to produce in- 
creased circumspection on the part of un- 
married women. The man also might be 
rendered more cautious, if he was assured 
that he could not debauch the virtue, or take 
^vantage of the compliance of a woman, 
without incurring penalties, only to be avoid- 
ed by marriage before the birth of issue ; 
and the general effect of improved energy 
and simplicity in the law co-operating with 
the progress of religious education, and the 
proper consequences of that education, the 
renovated virtue of the people, would be the 
decrease of bastardy and more prudence and 
deliberation in the marriages of the poor. 

<<The improvements most immediately 
required in the law of bastardy are to abo- 
lish the permissive power of examining the 
woman before the birth of the child; to 
leave her without inquiry and without re- 
dress to the consequence of her offence ; to 
compel the lewd mothers of bastard chUdrai, 
whether chargeable or not chargeable, to 
declare the father within a limited period 
after the birth; and to subject them in all 
cases to solitary imprisonment, under the 
regulations proscribed by the statute 50th 
of Geo. 111. c. 5 1 . This would prevent the 
possibility of the woman's perjury in respect 
of the fact ; it would supersede the adminis- 
tration of Irhe obnoxious oath, and the un- 
seemly inquiries, which are at present al- 
lowed ; and it would make the woman more 
cautious of prostituting her virtue in the 
first instance, and more anxious in using 
her best influence to consummate the mar- 
riage before the birth of the child, which 
would otherwise be born in bastardy, and of 
which the birth would he a criminal offence, 
to bo followed by a penal prosecution. The 
revived doctrine of the crime and the pe- 
nalty might produce new apprehensions of 
the nature of an act, which, because it is 
found to be venial, is too often conceived to 
be innocent and inoffensive. 

The circumspection of the man might 
also be excited by making him also liable not 
only to his proper share in the maintenance 
of the child, but to a certain penalty, whe- 
tlier of fine or imprisonment, or both, which 
should be increased by any difficulty in ap- 
prehending him, or in procuring the neces- 
sary order of filiation in conformity with the 
Act 4D Geo. III. c. 68, and which should 
only be obviated by the marriage of tire 
woman before the birth of the child. It is 
a common practice to commute the mainte- 
nance settled in the order of filiation for the 
payment of a certain sum, indemnifying the 
parish ; but it is here proposed to levy a 


fine in addition to the fixed weekly mainte- 
nance, and to regulate the amount of that 
fine by tbe circumstances of the individual, 
so that it should operate with equal force 
upon men in different conditions of life. A 
variable fine paid to the parish as a penalty 
of the moral offence, and as a compensation 
for the civil injury, would remove from the 
woman the temptation of taking advantage 
of a wealthy seducer, and from the man of 
gratifying the passions at the small expence 
which is incurred in the maintenance of the 
child.” P. 379. 

That such a fine as this might be 
deterring and useful, we believe, nor 
is there any objection to the obligation 
of marriage in a moral view ; but then 
taking into consideration the irregu- 
larity and imprudence of youn^ peo- 
ple, how far premature and indiscreet 
marriages might blast the prospects of 
young men, or afflict innocent pa- 
rents, are circumstances to be seriously 
weighed; for it is certain that artful 
young women woold, under a chance 
of marriage, reduced almost to a cer- 
tainty, purposely allure youths of good 
prospects into ruinous matches. 

95, The Ilistori/ of Ihc Church of Christ ; 
intended as a Cmtimiution of the Hork oj 
the Rev, Joseph Milner, M,A, and the 
Vet'y liev, Isaac Milner, D.D. F,U,S, By 
John Scott, r^North Ferriby, 

and Minister of St. Mary's, Hull, &ic, 
Vol, II, Part i. 8vo. pp, 324. 

IT was in a certain view fortunate 
for the Reformers that they lived in 
an age which was unenlightened by a 
general diffusion of knowledge ; be- 
cause a taste only for Aristotclism 
could reconcile the public mind to 
such a mass of guidlibc/s and quodli- 
hets, as the con ten lions on both sides 
(Popery and Protestantism) display. 
Such modes of proceeding seem to in- 
culcate an inference, that the blessing 
of Christianity depended upon skill in 
sholastic logic ; and it was never con- 
sidered that such a position necessarily 
propagated the evil deprecated, — divi- 
sion of opinion ; that is, it raised the 
Devil, and to lay him again the fol- 
lowing strange exorcisms were taught 
in the Council of Trent : 

** That anciently it was allowed to write 
upon the holy books, l)ecausc but few expo- 
sitions existed, but that in later times the 
schoolmen, seeing the Scripture was abun- 
dantly explained, and that men were inclined 
to disputation, thought go6d to employ 
them in examining Aristotle, to keep the 
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Holy Scripturps in reverence i end tbii 
carried w far, that Rtche>’d Mans, a Fran- 
ciscan, said, that tlie doctrines of fiiUh were 
so cleared, that we ought no more to learn 
them out of Scripture, which was now read 
in the church only for devotion, and ought 
to serve men for this end only, and not for 
study ; and that this should be the rever- 
ence and worship due from every one to the 
Word of God. At least the studying of it 
should be prohibited to all that were not 
Brst confirmed in the school-divinity s and 
tliat the Lutherans gained not but upon 
those that studied the Scriptures.** P. 265. 

Thai such stuff as this would in the 
present times be laughed at, is beyond 
doubt. But these were days when 
men disputed for hours,' “ whether a 
goat capering in a vacuum could kick 
lip a dustf* and theology was deemed 
under great ohligntions to similar quib- 
bling; for it was adinned, 

If Aristotle had not exactly defined all 
the various hnih of causes f wc had wanted 

many articles of faith All the doctrine 

ol the Council of Trent turning upon this 
hinge, whether the first object of the will 
work upon that faculty, or that faculty upon 
it, — or whetlier they he both active and 
passive." P. 282. 

Tliat reason will aflirm such disputes 
to be silly, is beyond doubt, but they 
belong exclusively to the Catholics. 
Wc regret, however, to say, that the 
doctrines of the Reformers, excellent 
ns they are, in confutation of the 
lloniish errors, upon the principle (in 
a good sense as lo them) of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, yet led them into 
what we may call the “ bombast of 
metaphysics.’* Take the following 
specimens froni page 228, where Mr. 
Scott says, 

** Meluncthon held the monstrous and 
contradictory notiou of the love of God ne- 
cessarily involving a tnllingness to perish for 
ever among hia enemies^ if this should he for 
hii glory, and agreeable to hU pleasure cun- 
ceroing us." P. 328. 

The Omnipotent willing to see an 
end put to his own being, and sup- 
posing that he had enemies capable of 
eifecting it ! ! 

What an able editor Mr. Scott is of 
the religious subtleties of the a^e, will 
appear from his definitions of scrip- 
tural O’ce-will and necessity. 

** The very term wiU conveys to the 
great moss of hearers and readers very erro- 
neous ideas of what is meant. Tlie denial 
of free-will at once suggests to tbeir minds 
the denial of tlmt power of choosing and 
acting according to choice, which they find 
Gimt. Mao. Afcy, 1828 . 
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within themselves, and which appears to he 
essential to opcouatahleuess. J)ut no s^ph 
thing as this is intended. It means ‘nq mdttf 
than this, that fallen man will never cAooke, 
and consequently never perform, wliat' m 
< spiritually good liefore GofI,' without l3lo 
grace of by Christ preventing him, 
that he may have a good will, ami woskiw 
with him when he has that good wilU . 
P. 1.94, from Church, Art. X. 

With regard to necessity t which iiAt 
plies compulsion^ Mr. Scott says, 

With regard to the abstruse question, 
in which Melancthon has entangled himself, 
of the necessary influence of the Creator over 
all the volitions and acts of the creature,— 
or of the First Cause over nil suhordiiiate 
causes, — it seems enough for us to know 
(what is alike matter »of experience and a 
principle of Scripture) that wu ]) 08 sess all 
that freedogp of choice and action which is 
necessary to constitute us accoiintahle be- 
ings, and to make sin, ns from first to 
last the work of the creature, and not of the 
Creator. It is not neeeKsary to accoiiut- 
ahlencss, that there should exist a freedom 
from all inwaid bias, that is, inclination or 
dis|)usition to evil ; if suidi a bias destroyed 
responsibility in fallen angels or fdllen man, 
the contrary bias good must c(]ual)y de- 
stroy all virtue in holy angels liud in reco- 
vered mau ; and a nrulral state is absurd 
and self-contradictory; for indiftereiice to 
good is a positively evil state of miud. This 
therefore is not necessary to accountahle- 
ness ; hut only that we should ho siibject to 
no constraint, or restraint ah erfrnf P. 188. 

Our own opinion is, that Pioviilence 
exercises no other cnntinul tlian to 
make evil, in clcsjiife of itself, wmk for 
good, not always for the ageni.s, but 
only as to general conseqMciK'CN ; tho* 
we cannot know the morlcs ol action, 
because we have not prescience by 
which those modes must be regulated. 

We remember reading soinewliere 
of a Bishop advertising in tlie ITih 
century for an excellent casuist to set- 
tle some knotty jiointsj and casui.stry 
was a favourite study in those ages. 
Mr. Scott is just such a man as the 
Bishop wanted, for though wc will 
not degrade his acMitc and discrimi- 
native talent, it was an age in which 
it was deemed a great merit to split 
hairs; ami without such a talent as 
Mr. Scott’s, the subtleties of the divi- 
nity taught in the age of which he 
treats, would be unintelligible. 

96. Nichols’s Progresses of King James 7. 
Parts X IX, and XX, {concluded ft om p, \ 64 ►) 

IT is an incidental Advantage of a 
collection of this kind, that it gives a 
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perfect character of the literature of 
the aae. We find the account of a 

Bull-fight in Spain*' introduced by 
the following specimen of serious pe- 
dantry : 

** Delius had scarce shaken off the man- 
tell of the night, nor had Taurus of the 
fourth spheare, who feedes on lillies, scarce 
gilded bis hayre with the moderate heate of 
the Spanish hemisphere, with greater com- 
modity to participate of the festivity, his 
heames not having fully beaten off the deaw 
of Diana which watered that jilace, Eolus 
blowing upon it, when (not on the scaffolds 
of the cast, but in the golden concurrence 
of so many Sunnes which dispersed their 
heames in the Spanish beauties ) the morn- 
ing sprouted forth,'* &c. P. 86*5. 

We make this extract with the par- 
ticular view of showing How much 
the taste of the present age is indebted 
to the public schools. They have re- 
quired composition to be constructed 
upon classical models; poetry upon 
Virgil, prose upon Cicero. They have 
made the purity of the diction, the ele- 
gance of the mannpr, and the judg- 
ment of the author, the points neces- 
sary to be acquired; and, as in draw- 
ing, to be so repeatedly studied, that 
imitation shall become natural. The 
pedant of the 17 th century, neither 
feeling nor even observing the fine 
taste of the original, acted like a man 
who sees no distinction between a 
painting of Raphael and an alehouse 
sign: the object is every thing; so as 
that is represented, the execution is 
not considered. In a similar way the 
classical mythology was borrov^ed, but 
used without judgment, grandeur, or 
effect. Such coil) position assimilates 
the child’s play of sticking miscella- 
neously diff’erently coloured wafeis up- 
on a piece of white paper. It forms 
no pattern, and is no more than wafers 
and paper spoiled. * 

The Roman cavalry, we believe, 
when they made a charge, unbitted 
their horses; and in the S|)aiiish bull- 
fights it seems ** their inoutlis were 
curbed with no bits.” (p. 8(j7,) They 
were trained in the menage, and in 
their faire and quiet m. naging shewed 
themselves almost reasonable.” (ibid.) 
If we recollect rightly, this discipline 
was of Arabian origin* 

The i^iorauce of poliev in this reign 
is conspicuous in the embassy to Spain, 
for making a match betvveen Prince 
Chari, e6>fui the Infanta. The former 
iiey4i^"xibnsuUed the etiquette of the 
^^HiQiry in paying his addresses, (p. 


877.) Buckingham disgusted the King 
with presumption; the attendants ri- 
diculed the Spanish cookery ; and 
Archy the fool, who made a part of 
the English suite, insulted them about 
the destruction of the Armada; and 
these were deemed' things of no weight 
at all in obstructing a favourable termi- 
nation of the object sought. 

Charles being kept at a great dis- 
tance from the Infanta, sent home for 
telescopes, to look at her through them. 

(p. 880.) 

Fine decoration consisted, it seems, 
in making a room look like a silver- 
smith’s shop, a fashion which per- 
fectly shows the taste of the age, viz. 
that to create the perfect standard of 
beauty, it was only necessary to make 
the largest possible collection of gaudy 
things, in the manner of a show-room, 
because, in the judgment of the day, 
shop-taste was the best of all ; a petli- 
coaled female figure, hooped, furbe- 
lovved, nccklaccd, and trinketed, was, 
merely as such, far superior in beauty 
to the Venus de Medicis. 

At the swearing to the treaty with 
Spain, 

** The Banquettiog House was hanged 
with most riche tapistry (being the storye 
of Abrahuin, which is the second best sute 
in Ingland j, relucent with the most richest 
crowne plate the King hath, which amount- 
ed to eighte cartc-loades, brought from the 
Towre, the most wherof hath not been used 
in many yeares past, which much illustrated 
the roome, being divided into two greate 
stately cupbords. The first for the cup- 
bord of State, consisted of diverse degrees, 
and placed on tlie right side of the banquet- 
ting- house from the State, being all of pure 
and perfect golde, many peeces being must 
richly sett and embossed with pretious stones 
of great ])rice (some one peece of plate be- 
ing esteemed nt 40,0001. or 50,0001. as one 
bason and ewer), and from which cupbord 
the cup- bearer with his assistance served 
his Majestie. The other cupbord was of 
silver plate guilt, mounted on diverse 
gressca, and possessing the full breadth of 
the lower end of the banquetting-house, 
the dore thereof appearing as an arch to 
this cupbord,” P. 883. 

The religious prejudices of the Spa- 
nish ambassadors were so strong, that, 
not being able to consume all the 
viands provided for them, they bu- 
ried much in dunghills, rather than 
bestow it on poor heretics.” P. 887- 

Bonfires are ancient modes of re- 
joicing ; but we moderns have no no- 
tion of the excess to which the folly 
was cairied. Upon the return of the 
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Prince from Spaint it is surprising mat 
the city, built of wood as it then wds, 
was not burnt down to the ground. 

There was “ such spread of tables in 
the streets, with all manner of provi- 
sions, setting out whole hogsheads of 
wine and huts of sack, but specially 
such numbers of bonfires, both here 
and all along as he [the Prince] went, 
the marks whereof we found by the 
way two days after, is almost incredi- 
ble; besides what was done elsewhere, 
and all over, insomuch that at Black- 
heath there was fourteen loads of wood 
in one fire, and the people so mad with 
the excess of joy, that, if they met with 
any cart laden with wood, they would 
take out the horse, and set cart and all 
on fire.” (p. 929.) 

This gratulaiory conflagration was, 
like that of Perscpolis, instigated if not 
by a lovely Thais, at least by a power- 
ful ally, the god of exhilaration. Liber 
pater I and it seems that Momiis too, 
or at least “ Laughter holding both 
her sides,** was convoked in aid ; for, 
like the Christmas joke of snii|)dragons 
for children, the very licpior was to be 
honjired also, and drank burning. 

“The very vintners burnt their bmhes in 
Fleet-street and other places, and their 
wine was burnt all over London and West- 
minster into all colours of the rninhow ; 
whole pints, quarts, bottles, and gallons, 
were made into bonfires of sacke and claret, 
whilst good fellowes, like loving salaman- 
ders, swallowed those liquid fires most 
sweetly and affectionately.** 

The age was fond of this fiery mode 
of joking. See Encycl. of Antiq. 11 . 
p. 539, — V. Flap’dragons, 

Some, however, of less gay habits, 
or greater age, preferred raw wine, ac- 
companying, however, their potations 
with such snouting, laughing, singing, 
and leaping, that they made a bonfire 
in their faces, or, as our author ex- 
resses it, “the heat burst out so 
otiy, that it appeared in many a high 
coloured face.” P. 928 * 

The day being thus passed in the 
most sure way for preparing people to 
do foolish things, viz. getting posi- 
tively, comparatively, and superla- 
tively drunk, the night orgies of school- 
boy mischief began. It is to be recol- 
lected, that, after modern public din- 
ners, evening balls or concerts (be- 
cause men must keep themselves sober) 
are excellent correctives ; and they 
enable females to share in the com- 
mon gaiety. Drunkenness is neither 
generd nor popular, where females 
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are mixed in the amuiementi. To 
return ; after the day was expired, 

“ Began a most merry and joyfbl eobfli- 
sion of billets, faggots, bavins, hud logs; 
baskets, buckets, and tubs, were holly and 
merrily consumed ; huts, pipes, hogshtads, 
tierces, puncheons, barrels, kilderkins, fir- 
kins, runlets, and dryfats, most bravely 
blazed and sufiFered. Soma in Smlthfielo 
burnt their old cuaches ; washing-boules 
and beetles went to wracke, old graters ‘and 
stooles were turned to ashes, mouse-traps 
and tinder-boxes came to light, and hee or 
shee that had but fuure tokens [tradesmens' 
tokens] or as much credit, committed their 
whole estate to fire aud faggot, insomuch 
that chandlers' shops and storehouses were 
almost willingly emptied. But in Paule's 
Church-yard was exceedingly benyghted 
tryumphs ; for, on the crosse round about 
were placed on the battlements and on the 
top of if os many burning liokes os the 
Prince his Highnessc was yeeras old; and 
in some distance from the crosse were two 
mighty bonfires ; besides, there was a crosse 
of wood erected, which extended into foure 
branches, and u]>on every branch a pitch 
barrel was fastened, and one in the middst 
on the lop, wbicli made a brave shew in the 
burning ; tliore w^re there cressit lights, aud 
most excellent fire* works, with squibs, 
crackers and rockets, which must delight- 
fully flew every way. And it is certaine to 
be proved, that Jietwixt Paule’s Church- 
yard and London Bridge, in the nearest 
way that could be gone, there were 108 
bonefires told, many of them having at least 
one load of wood in each, some lesse ; 1 speak 
not of other streets and lanes, which ara 
out of that way, besides the Strand, West- 
minster, Holburno, with hundreds of places, 
which 1 saw not." P. .928. 

Such were the rejoicings upon the 
rcUirn of that Prince, whom the same 
people in a few years arierwards 
brought to the scaflold. 

This return was attended with a 
meeting of certain select counsellors, 
in which meeting originated whut in 
the reign of Charles the First was first 
called the Cabinet. P. 935. 

It was not uncommon, hut certainly 
unwise, to have two children named 
alike; but the Earl of NoUinghaiii 
named two of his daughters Frances, 
each of whom reached woman’s es- 
tate, and were twice married ; and he 
named his youngest son Charles, while 
his eldest sou bore the same name. 

P. 970. 

It seems that it was a fashion in 
those times for Bishops or divines to 
stand behind the King's chair at din- 
ner and meals, to converse with his 
Majesty upon religious subjects, pp, 

970, 977. 
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In a feast got up for receiving Prince 
Charles at Kenilworth, when the Cor- 
poration of Coventry made presents of 
proviaionsp we find prices fully equal 
to the modern for some articles, and 
others higher, particularly a croton for 
twelve artichokes (equal to 1 5s. of mo- 
dern value), and 11s. for a salmon, 
while six turkies were bought for 10s. 
an<i only two couple of fowls (capons) 
for lOs. \d. four mallards were bought 
at only eight pence each, and teat at 
four pence. A barrel of sturgeon 
weighing half a hundred and thirty- 
four pounds weight, at the price of 
42s. 4af. and bought in London, form- 
ed part of the presents. P. ggS. 

It appears that the knaves in the 
cards represented guards of the Kings 
and Queens. 

Except the four knaves eotertainM for the 
guards, 

Of the Kings and the Queens that triilmph 
in the cards.'* P. 1020. 

The following account of the stale 
kept up by the Duchess of Richmond 
is curious : * 

<*Tlie lluke of Brunswick went hence on 
New^vear's day, after he had tarried a just 
week, and performed inuny visits to almost 
all our great lords and 'kidies, as the Lr»rd 
of Canterbury, the Jjord Keeper [Williams], 
and the rest, not mnitling Mrs. Bruce, nor 
the stage at Bldclifriars. I’lie Duchess of 
llichmond admitting him, with a proviso 
that he must not olTor to kiss licr; but what 
was wanting in herself was supplied in her 
attendants and followers, who were all kiss- 
ed over twice in less than a (juartor of an 
hour. We have much talk of this Diana of 
the Ephesians, and her magnificence in go- 
ing to the chapel at Ely House on Sunday 
lost to a sermon preached hy Dr. BalJan- 
qual, where she had her closet aud traverse, 
her four principal officers, steward, chuin- 
berlaiu, treasurer, and comptroller, march- 
ing before her in velvet go,wnB, with their 
white staves, three gentlemen ushers, two 
ladies that bare her train, the Countess of 
Bedford and Montgomery following, with 
the other ladies two and two, with a great 
deal of other apish imitation." P. 1027. 

A characierlsiic portrait of this Diana 
forms one of the illustrative prints. 

It is noted, that at the funeral of 
James, King Charles, contrary to all 
former precedents, walked on foot af- 
ter the hearse. P. 1049. 

Here we shall take out* final leave of 
'this valuable and curious collection. 
To do justice to its multifarious con- 
tents, and exhibit the desiderata which 
it may supply, and the history which 


it* may elucidate, is iin|K>ssiblb, isnldsl 
every possible application of it was 
known. Of the manners and oustoms 
of the times, of the personal habits of 
the Sovereign, and of the taste of the 
age, con tern (Kirary documents can alope 
give satisfactory intelligence, because 
these are parts of history which cannot 
lie ; for though a portrait may not be 
a likeness, yet the costume and the 
manner wifi betray the age and the 
master. The reign itself is a singular 
one; for in no part of it does political 
science appear to have been esteemed 
or practised. The national energies 
were purposely opiated. The court 
was a hut- bed of pleasure ; serious 
public business was made otily a vehi- 
cle for sports and entertainment, and 
nothing was great or rarely good. The 
Spanish ainbassadot said, that he could 
not discover the King’s intentions by 
his acts or his speeches; and if he did 
resolve, he did not persevere. In a 
political view, the reign of James pre- 
sents only a negatiun of every charac- 
teristic of sovereignty, except that of 
ostentatious folly. Events were suf- 
fered to proceed in a passive, quiescent 
state, like the opiated course of a slug- 
gish stream, with no other incident 
enlivening its suiface, than the leaps 
of a few fish after files, and the King 
and his nobles parading up and down 
it in gilded barges, with bands of mu- 
sic. .Tainis had only one principle, 
luxurious quiet — ci/rr/m, the cum digni^ 
late being ihonglu to consist only in 
pomp and ceremony, and to he distinct 
fjoni character. But these leFlections 
upon llie nolhingnesE of James's reign 
have no relation to the work before us. 
Thai is a succession of the views ancl 
scenery of the reign, taken hy the ca- 
mera lucida ; and illustrative of the 
habits and state of the people in supe- 
rior life. 

or the Notes and Illustrations it 
becomes us to say nothing. The name 
alone of the revered Editor ought to 
be, and we trust is, a sufiicient secu- 
rity, that they are copious, elaborate, 
and useful. 


97. Tales of the Harm, By Mrs, Piekevt- 
giU. LoDgasWi aiid Co. 

THIS is a volunte of light and grace- 
ful poetry, founded on, and illustrating 
a portion of oriental mythology, and 
sparkling in eastern costume. Thte 
general now of the verse is easy and 
harmonious; its keeping is good, now 
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fftowiiig ivith ifnasery that pfrtuharlv 
belongs to the **Tand of the Sun/* 
and now depicting passions and feel- 
ings which animate the children of the 
torrid zone, if not exclusively, at least 
with an intense fervency unknown to 
the colder regions of the north. The 
poem is mote distinguished for ele- 
gance than vigour, more like a grace- 
ful parody than instinct with original 
thought. It is, however, highly cre- 
ditable to the taleiifk of Mrs. Fickers- 
gill, and had it nut been preceded by 
puems of higher brilliancy, and of 
more elevated fancy in the same walk, 
it would |)rohably have excited a live- 
lier interest than we can venture to 
predicate of it now. 

But we should be sorry to provoke a 
comparison from which our fair au- 
thoress, could she he Nonsuited, would 
instinctively .shrink. We will only 
add, that she has written a very pleas- 
sing poem, and has brought a consi- 
derable variety of oHeiUal reading to 
embellish her work with much judg- 
ment and cfl'ect. 

♦ 

98. The Mohammedan Sijstem of Theology 

explained, t^c. liy the Rev, VV, H. Neale, 

M^A. Hvo, pp, ibl, 

THE successor that infernal fana- 
ticism (we mean in reference to its 
political and moral efl’ecis) called Ls- 
amisiii, was entirely owing to the 
state of things which necessarily re- 
sulted from a division of the Christian 
world into sects. Divide ct impera is 
a well-known adage. Errors, says our 
author (speaking of the times), 

** Had been rapidly accumulating. The 
symptoms indicated a general decay and 

dereliction of £rst principles Gregory 

the Great compares the Church to a rotten 
and leaky ship, hourly threatened with 
wreck.” P. 18. 

Mohammed, by dint of the igno- 
rance of the people, and the utter in- 
difference to any particular system, 
succeeded in collecting a handful of 
followers. These he converted into 
soldiers, and, favoured by circum- 
stances, succeeded in disseminating a 
lust of conquest, attractive because ac- 
companied with sensuality and luxury, 
through an extensive population, which 
in the end formed a large empire of 
banditti, where law cannot force the 
system recognised. The Koran itself 
is a mchre legend, and why it can have 
any high literaiy character, we do not 
see. It is a compilation from the po- 
pular legends of the day, modihed and 


altered to > the impostor*! parptnei* 
which were those (as before stated) of 
making proselytes first, and soldiers af- 
terwards; and had it not been for the 
invention of gunpowder (long after 
the acra of Mahomet), the Turks a! 
soldiers would have stood in a very 
high military estimation. Concubin- 
age (the modern cruelty) was, odd ks 
it may seem, an amelioration of the 
Arabian infanticide, with regard to 
female children, i. e. of burying them 
alive; and this he improved into keep- 
ing them for pleasurable gratificatioii. 
Tlie austerity of the sects of his day 
was at war with nature, in regard to 
other pleasures, and a release from 
such restraints was another allurement. 
As to the doctrine our author says, 

** The curious admixture in the Koran of 
pagan superstition, reveries of the Talmud, 
detached passages uf Scri]>ture, and portiima 
of spurious and apocryphal writings, is dealt 
out with a studious accominodatiun to the 
preconceived notions and views uf different 
sects, and at the same time not to ap|>ear a 
servile imitator, some trifling alterations are 
introduced.” P.18. 

But Mahometanism is an affair 
which lies in a nutshell, li is a dia- 
boli^nI, mobt pcrnicloiis to that politi- 
cal and civil well-being of man, which 
results (as our author says very justly) 
front Christianity. What the inhabit- 
ants of St. Giles’s are in London, and 
gangs of gypsies are in the country, 
the Turks are in Europe. Their pre- 
tended good qualities ate resolvable 
only into the axiom of “ Honour 
among thieves.” There is nn article 
in the Foreign Review, written by a 
native of Constantinople, which shows, 
so great is the misery created by Is- 
lainism, that a suspicion arises of its 
being permitted by rrovideiice to exist, 
only to warn mankind that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Hell is not a mere t» 
ierrorem affair. In other views the 
Devil has every ri^ht to be proud of it 
as an ingenious thing. 

There is much in our author which 
may be read with profit. His book 
especially shows that the multiplica- 
tion of schisms has a tendency to pro- 
duce indifference to all religton; be- 
cause the admixture of human imssions 
and follies makes it disgusting. 

99. A Ray of Light oh Mexican Winye and 

Means, on the United Mexican Mining 

Association, dfc. By Robert Hills. 8vn. 

pp. 104. 

THE cist nf Mr 
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ift, that bemuse Mexico is able to pay, 
Mexico will pay; now this argument 
we like marvellously well, for should 
our present old wives die, and we 
should fix upon handsome young 
women for their successors, they will 
certainly marry us because they are 
able to do so. All that we can admit 
is, that it is certainly as practicable to 
work the Mexican mines with suc- 
cess, as it is to cut up an ox into joints, 
and cook them afterwards ; but whe- 
ther this will be the ultimate result, 
we are to discover from conflicting 
statements, and the fact only, that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hills’ Ray of Light,” 
things look better than they did (see 
pp. 34, 35). Wc shall sny no more, 
oecause we And in Mr. Moreau's va- 
luable tables (Chronological Records 
ot the Navy, &c. p. 71). under the sub- 
ject before us, the ** United Mexican 
Mining Association,” the loss to be 
one million six hundred and twelve 
thousand pounds ; and the actual loss, 
under all the Mining schemes, ele- 
ven millions seven* hundred and Jifty 
thousand two hundred and Jifly pounds. 
The United Mexican had then called 
for 480,000/. and the highest price ob- 
tained per share was 155/. (paid 10/.) 
which had sunk to ?/• (upon which 
there had been paid 25/.) But good 
news has been received from abroad. 
Midas has risen from the dead, and is 
turning every thing into gold, and, says 
Mr. Hills, who is an agent for selling 
shares, we shall soon have a land of 
Cokayn, where the fowls fly about 
ready roasted, &c; and the loss is said 
to be no loss, because the money only 
changes hands. Therefore, without 
disrespect to Mr. Hills, who, as a 
stockbroker, only follows his profes- 
sion, we shall fiirther add from Mr. 
Moreau, “The lose has been felt by 
persons who were engaged in a legiti- 
mate occupation, either as merchants, 
bankers, icc, and has gone to enrich 
those who were little less than swin- 
dlers, and whose only occupation pre- 
viously was that of overreaching their 
neighbours. Many of these characters 
may be now seen riding through the 
streets of London, who before scarcely 
had. shoes to their feet. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the majority of the late 
failures in Loudon was occasioned by 
speculations in Mining and other 
schemes.’* 

Notwithstanding this, we know that 
there is natural capability of vast pro- 


ductions of specie in, South America; 
and that losing concerns at first may 
ultimately pay. What, however, is 
the good ? A vast production of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing products, 
must benefit every country which 
creates them ; but, according to the 
History of Spain, the influx of the 
precious metals ruined the political and 
civil consequence of that nation. They 
lived upon remittances from the New 
World; neglected tlhcir own resources; 
pampered folly, because they got mo- 
ney without wisdom ; and forgot that 
iron, knowledge, and industry, are the 
only mines of real power and well- 
being; and that gold and silver are 
only turnpike tickets for convenience. 


100. j4it Etymolp^cal Dictionary of the 

Latin Language. By the Rev. F. E. J. 

Valpy, A, M. Suo, pp. 550. 

THE Latin is generally nndcrstnnd 
to he an il^^olic ^ialect of the Greek; 
and that it is substantially Greek, there 
can be no doubt. The inscription on 
the column of Diiillius, and other in- 
scriptions (we speak from recollection), 
dccisi\ely prove it. Of course, where 
there was an intercourse with other 
nations, there was an adulteration of 
the language. Towards the decline of 
the republic, Cicero went to Athens to 
study Greek, and Apnllodorus taught it 
to Augustus, in short, though the 
Romans insisted upon Latin being the 
public language of the Acts of Govern- 
ment, the inhabitants of Cuma*, Cam- 
pania, and Magna Grecia, spoke Greek, 
as their vernacular tongue. The infe- 
rence which we draw from these funs 
is, that Greek was never so insulated 
from Latin (in all the main words) ns 
to be any other than a variation ; in 
short, that the custom of speaking (at 
least corrupted) Greek was so common 
as to class with the vernacular language. 
It is certain that it was studied by 
Cicero and other barristers for forensic 
purposes, and it would be absurd to 
get up for such a purpose a language 
entirely alien to the mass of auditors. 
Cicero (whom wc have formerly quoted 
upon the review of a work of Bishoji 
Burgess) positively aflirms, that Greek 
was quite a familiar language to the 
nations under the Roman governinenl. 
We shall repeat the passage. It is 
taken from the 26th oration, “ Pro 
Licinio Archii Poeti.’*— •• Grseca le- 
guntur in omnibus fer^ gentibus ; La- 
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tina suifl finibus exiguis san^ continm- 
ttir/* Of course, it had partially th^ 
character of an universal language; 
and, as such, could not have been any 
Other than a language so far in common 
use, as to have been of ancient patri- 
archal descent. 

Mr. Valpy gives us the following ac- 
count of this Greek origin of the Latin: 

Tlie fact is, that the Latin language 
was an early production from the Greek, 
and therefore adopted forms which were 
early in use In that lai%uage, but afterwards 
foil into disuse, ^ou, Am, fell into disuse, 
and and AoffHu were used instead of 

it. In fact, the old word ^oai belonged to a 
class of Greek words Aau, Acw, Aisi, Aoai, 
Avs), which signified separation and division, 
and Aom signified to give, from the idea of 
distributing." P. iv. 

<< But the Greek language supplies us 
with a root, not so the Vtin." P. iv. 

Some learned men, however, con- 
tend that the Latin is to be traced not 
to the Greek, but to the Northern lan- 
guages (Pref. V.) \Vt only note the 
fact, in order to sny, that the opinion, 
in our judgment, carries absurdity in 
the very face of it. Concerning the 
intermixture of Latin words with the 
Celtic, Mr. Valpy says, 

‘‘ With regard to the Cornish and Ar- 
moric languages, the learned Welch linguist 
Lhuyd observes, * the Damoonian aod other 
Southern Britons being on account of their 
situation earlier conquered, and consequently 
more conversant with the Romans than we 
of Wales, it is not to be admired, if several 
Latin words occur in the Cornish and Ar- 
inuric dialects not owned by us'." Pref. v. 

Several words arc also traced to the 
anskrit. 

Mr. Valpy’s book is a subject of 
study. It is one, which in its nature 
implies considerable research ; and is 
worthy of a piofcssed scholar. Gene- 
rally speaking, it is satisfactory ; but it 
is certain, that words which inubi have 
been froni the necessity of using them 
quite common, arc not, in their origin, 
to be accounted for. Toi instance, 


Catalogue of Engravers, 491 

(as from ex^or, oX^er is vulOus), ind for 
softness longus, as the change of Ywssi into 
SophouB, called for another cnange Sotuaui*" 
^ P. aae. 

. 101. A Catalogue of Engraven who have 

been born or resided in England ; digested 
, by the Honourable Horace Walpole ; from 
the MSS, of Mr. George Vertue ; with 
considerable additions. By the Rev, JanyM 

* Dallaway. Forming Fbl, K of Anecdotes 

* of the Arts in general in Great Britain, 

' to the end of the reign of George II. Royal 

' 8vo, pp. 382. 

' THE value of Lord Orford's Anec- 

^ dotes of Painting does not consist in 
^ professional details, but in beauties of 
taste. The present volume only pro- 
\ fesses to supply a literary desideratum ; 
but such a desideratum, executed by 
Horace Walpole, is like a theatrical 
part undertaken by Garrick or Siddons. 
It leaves competition at a distance. In 
this part of the work, however, we see 
the whole of the play, but very little of 
the player, and the latter bein^ the 
essence of the treat, our notice will be 
more concise. ^ 

We shall, therefore, make only ab- 
stracts of what we find. It s&ems that 
the position of figures leaning upon 
sculls, was intended to show that these 
persons were dead f44). That in l663, 
“ At the upper end of the Haymarket 
was a square buildiug called Peccadilla Hall ; 
at the end of Coventry -street a gaming- 
house, afterwards the munsinn and garden of 
Lord Keeper Coventry ; and where Gerard- 
strect is, an artillery ground or military 
garden, made by Prince Henry.*' P. 60. 

That there is good reason for the 
preference given to proof prints, is 
plainly shown by the following para- 
graph of Mr. Dallaway the editor ; 

It would be uncandid to suppose, that 
purchasers were influenced only by the love 
of possessing a rarity. Tlie portraits which 
have reached the laghest ])ricc8, have been 
marked in the respective catalogues as 
umiue, prcsqiic unique, Htc. upon sufiicient 
ev'ideuce: but at the same time, as piwf 
prints of most brilliant impression ; so that 


** Longiis, long. Tooke : Long is the 
past participle of the Anglo Sax. leiigian, to 
extend. Nor cun any utlier derivation be 
found for the Latin longus. Wachter. Lang. 
Germ. /.a7^,/^eng,/o7ig, Anglo-Sax. Lang, 
Lane, Dutch. Not from lancea, as some 
foolishly say, but'from langen, to draw ; that 
is, to draw out. As tvgus wide, from ifca, 
•puu, to draw. ^ The Latin etymologists 
reter longus to Xo<yx^ a l<^ace ; so as to mean 
properly, long,, like a lance. Or to SoXi^o' 
long; tranap. Xch^of, Xo^x'^O whence lodgus 


the merit of the artist has not been always 
considered in a secondary point of view. 
As most of these artists were chiefly em- 
ployed in engraving portraits, as the fruntis- 
piecej of hooks, which liave since been 
despoiled of them, tlie plates were exceed- 
ingly worn, and common impressions by no 
means convey the primary excellence of the 
performance. By a brilliant proof, a real 
test of the talents of the artists of this age 
in particular, whose credit would be thus 
redeemed from the censure of tUShess and 
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hirdmfti h •pparent to tho commoo ob- 
•trvor.. An important addition tOi or in- 
crease of value9 depends upon the circum- 
stances of whether the impression had been 
taken from the plate in its first or its altered 
stataf or was a proof of either in the parti- 
cular instance.*' P. 69. 

We find a spangle of the author’s 
pure gold in the followiiif; character of 
the old biographers. Tedious long- 
storied men they often are, utterly des- 
titute of taste, and sad assassins of the 
effect of their materials, through their 
tiresome details, but notwithstanding, 

« Though now neglected for their uncouth 
style, their witticisms, and want of shining 
abilities, they are worth being consulted for 
many anecdotes, and pictures of manners, 
which are to he found no where else. What 
▼ariety of circumstances are preserved by 
Loyd, Wiostanley, and such obsolete bio- 
graphers ! Fuller, amidst his antiquated 
wit, yet wit it was, is full of curious, though 
perhaps minute information. II is successor, 
Anthony Wood, who had no more notion of 
elegance than a scalping Indian, nor half so 
much dexterity in hacking his enemies, is 
mexhaustibly useful." P. 80. 

Gilpin, who (Mr. Dallaway says, 
very truly,) was gratified only by pic- 
turesque effect, saw in Hollar's works 
merely exact representations, no pic- 
tures (106). VVe*are sure that Mr. 
Dallaway's judgment is in better taste. 
In the delineations of a thing, where 
the thing itself is all that is consulted 
or desirable to be consulted, injudicious 
adjuncts detr.nct from the object. P"ur 
instance, let the broad face of a cathe- 
dral be the subject. Throw it in the 
back ground, or diminish ii, for the 
purpose of accompanying it with a 
landscape, then the latter is the predo- 
minant feature.*' An object grand in se 
should stand single. Nobody would 
think of placing the Belvidere Apollo 
amidst a mass of paltry set-offs, or not 
leave the Parthenon,* or St. Peter’s, or 
St. Paul’s, within an open area of a 
dimension suited to display, not op- 
press the object, and only encompassed 
with accompaniments adapted to con- 
ceal disfiguring or deteriorating cir- 
curhstances. 

Poor Hollar! He was at one time 
a iourneyman to Faithornc, a print- 
aeiler, as well as an engraver, near 
Tc^p|e-bar! ^ He was condemned to 
wo^ ttoder Faithorne's roof, with an 
hour-ffM'pla^ before him to regu- 
late tw miserable payment to be af- 
fixed by his employer ; and such was 
hit lertrpnloiis honesty, that he turned 


it Whenever he was interrupted (92). 
Had Hollar been a horse, or a dos, in 
what comfort would be have lived ? 
When he accompanied the Earl Mar- 
shall on an embassy to Germany, to 
take views, it is remarked (p. Qd) that 
he was very well clad. He was very 
short-sighted, and the curiosity (i. e. 
elegance of his work) is not to be 
judged without a magnifying -glass, 
when he took his landbcapes, he had 
then a glass to help his sight (93). 

After the death of Prince Rupert, 
his jewels were estimated at SO, 000/., 
but before the public would purchase 
the tickets, the following advertise* 
nient in the Gazette, in October l683, 
was considered to be necessary : 

Prince Rupert's jewels are to be dis- 
posed of by lottery at 6/. a piece — the 
biggest prize to he a great pearl necklace 
valued at 8000/. — Und nrme less than 100/. 
To be drawn in his Majesty's presence ; 
who is pleased to declare that he himself 
will see all the prizes put in among the 
blanks, and that the whole shall be managed 
with all equity and fairness, nothing being 
intended but the sale of the jewels at a mo- 
derate value r* 

What a sketch (says Mrs. Dallaway) 
is here presented of the times of Charles 
the Second, when the public could be 
secured from the fraudulent manage- 
ment of a private lottery only by the 
acliiai presence and interference of his 
Majesty in person (l6S). 

This is very true ; but to lessen the 
monslrosiU, it should be reniembeierJ, 
that the Prince was a royal felative, 
and that deception in jewellery was so 
easy, tliat confidence was absolutely 
essential to procure the value of those 
offered to sale. Nevertheless, it was a 
most infra dig. affair. Bedlam would 
be the destination of any man propos- 
ing attendance in a lottery<d rawing to 
our late or present Sovereigns. But 
the Stuarts did foolish things, and never 
thought that they were foolish. 

Here we take our leave. Horace 
Walpole (carped at as he has been) 
was the first man of taste in his day; 
and all before him, and most after him, 
have had rather the technical shop-skill 
of a mechanic, than the intellectual 
elegance of the gentleman connoisseur. 

102. Selections from Shakespear. By Ben- 
jamin Oakley, Esq, Longman and Co, 

THE praise to which Mr. Oakley 
aspires in this selection from the vo- 



lumes of h!i" favoarite bard» Jinies abdicated, the pt^tefitatit -jfiartv 

desenres. He has displayed the puritj circulated a tale that a «i^p)iOlillitiei» 
of his tast^ and the soundness of his child would be pnWned oft iipen the 
discrimination. He has descended into public, and through this calumny Lord 
the Shakspeare mine, and the richest Clarendon says, ** It is strange to lee 
and the rarest of the ^ms he has made how the Queen’s great belly is every 
his price, undebased by impurities, un- « where ridiculed, as if scarce any body 
clouded by incrustations, and unmingled believed it to be true.** P. 156. 
with meaner minerals. That Shak- On Feb. 10, his Lordship was visited 
spearewasa divine, a moralist, a philo- by ** le Pere Couplet,’* a Jesuit, v^bo 
sopher, and a poet, is an old saying, had been a missionary in China, and 
and the little volume of Mr. Oakley the Earl says, “ After supper we hinl 
would establish the fact against all tea, which he said was really as good 
gainsayers. We should be sorry to as any he had drank in China. P. 16:^. 
think that we were indebted to the ill- On March 1, his Lordship writes, 

ness of a gentleman of taste and genius « In the afternoon I christened Captain 

even for this volume, elegant as it is; St. Lo’s son: his wife's mother, the widow 


but we do congratulate Mr. Oakley on 
the power he possesses of beguiling the 
hours of sickness with the purest of all 
pleasures*— the exercise of a literary 
taste, and the resources of an intellec- 
tual mind. 

103* Ctareiidon Correspondence, Vol. II, 
('Concluded from p, 148.) 

IN this volume occurs the Diary of 
Henry Earl of Clarendon, for part of 
the year 1687, the years 1688, and 
1689, and part of the year 1690. 

This Diary begins wjih New Year’s 
day ; and says, that it being a state clay 
he dined in public, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen [of Dublin] dining with 
him; who, upon removal of the cloth, 
played at post and pair, and upon his 
Lordship's leaving tne table soon, went 
into the cellar to drink — customs ex- 
plained in the Progresses of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and King James, by the late 
Mr. Nichols. 

Upon Jan. 4, we find that the citi- 
zens’ wives dined with his lady. Upon 
Friday, Jan. 7, his Lordship says, that 
he did not dine, but spent most of the 
day in his closet. This practice seems 
to have been usual with him. 

Under the 29th of January is an ac- 
count of an extraordinary girl, not 
above eleven years of age, who an- 
swered the most difficult questions in 
mathematics, and played the violin ad- 
mirably, in the pertorinance of a French 
opera.’^ P. 149. 

Upon Jan. 11, 1687-8, being re- 
turned to England, his Lordship says, 
that New Year’s being Sunday, 
he went first to. the King’s levee, and 
from thence to St. James’s Church. 

The warming-pan siory, &c. con- 
cerning the Pretender, is here antici- 
pated by the information, tliat before 

Gent. Mac. May, 1828. 


Chiffinch, and Mr. William Chiffinch ware 
my partners. The child's name was John." 
• 

Thus it appears, that the word 

Christen,” in one sense, signified to 
stand sponsor. 

His Lordship gives us the following 
anecdote of the feelings of the people, 
when the Bishops on June 15 were 
brought into Court to plead : 

« Both the Hell and Palace-yard were 
extremely crowded : all the way as they 
came from the Bridge,'*^ where they landed, 
to the very court, the people made a lane for 
them, and begged t^eir hlessingt. [When 
they went home] The people In like man- 
ner crouded for their blessings. As I was 
taking coach in the Lillie Palace^rd, by 
the House of Lords, I found the ISishop bf 
St. Asspht in the midst of a crowd, the 
people tnioking it a blessing to kiss any of 
these bishops' hands or garments. | took 
him into my coach, and carried him to 
house ; but was fain to turn up through 
Tuthill-stieet, and so, to go round by the 
Park to avoid the throng the otlier way in 
the streets, which neither the Bishop nor 1 
cored to be in.” P. 177. 

It is remarkable that Jefferies the 
Chancellor was quite averse to this 
business, and s»id ** there was no re- 
medy-some men would hurry the 
King to his destruction’* fp. 177). He 
also seemed *' very apprehensive that 
their [the Bishops] being brought to a 
public trial, would be 01 very ill con- 
sequence to the King in all his affairs: 
but he said, it would be found*that he 
had done the part of an honest man, 
** As for the Judges,” said he, they 
are most of them rogues.** P. 179. 

Now as we think that one deVit has 
as much right to have his due aa an- 
other, we believe that Jefi'eries hefe 

* Palace-yard stairs was then call^ Th<i 
Bridge. 1* Dr. Lloyd. 
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Acted the part of an honett man*. He 
told the Earl that he had papula and 
spiea among his own servanta, and was 
thereibre obliged to be cautious at home 
(p. 185). He also shows how foolishly 
fanatical James was, even on the verge 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange. 

“ Sept. 97* I then went to the Chan- 
cellor's : he told me all was nought ; some 
rognes had changed the King's mind ; that 
he would yield in nothing to the Bishops ; 
that the Virgin Mary was to do all** P. 1 9 1 . 

It seems that during Term time, 
most of the Nobility were every day 
in Westminster Hall. P. 203. 

Omens were at that time much ac- 
credited, and circulated as news. James, 
when viewing Salisbury Plain on horse- 
back, was surprised with excessive hae- 
morrhage from the nose. 


igSsRdal TMet. t Awi 

we shall end. Mr. Singer it 
known to be an excellent editor, and 
this valuable collection of State papers 
is an important accession to the histo- 
rical and biographical library. In a 
political view we cannot do justice 
to the work. 

104. ChronologiealRecordsqf BritishFinaneep 
from the earliest perioil (A.D. 55, to the 
present ttme, 1 828), Sfc, Sfc, By Casar 
Moreau, Esq, F,R.S, His most Christian 
Majesty s Fice- Consul in London, fc. 

It is impossible for us to give any 
detail of the vast mass of information 
contained in these valuable tables, for 
they form not a Multum, but a To- 
TUM in parvo. We shall state from it 
the estimated income of our older Sove- 
reigns. 


<< Nov. 22. News from Serum, that the 
King had bled much at the nose." 

Nov. 24. News, by an express, that 
the King's bleeding at the nose continued." 
P. 206. 

Tacitus however notes, that persons 
under expectation or alarm become 
naturally superstitious ; and though, as 
appears by the newspapers of ihe day, 
it was a common mode of sedition to 
publish omens and 'prodigies, James, it 
seems, put a different construction upon 
the omen; for he said, if it had not re- 
turned upon him on the day he intended 
to review some troops at Warminster, 
he had great reason to believe that 
Lord Churchill then designed to give 
him up to the Prince of Orange. P.211. 

On Jan. 7, Monday, Lord Clarendon 
says, that he supped at his brother’s, 
where they chose King and Queen, i. e. 
kept twelfth-day. P. 242. 

On Fridays he made it a rule to fast 
(p. 276). On June 25, he consulted 
• for his health a Dr. Peck, a divine as 
well as a physician, benehced at May- 
field, who frequented the Wells [at 
'Tunbridge] during the season (p. 281). 
On Sept. 25, he mentions pruning the 
elms in his park (p. 2g0), a custom 
now unusual with regard to limber 
trees. Wednesday (May 21) was, he 
says, Ike King's fast, and kept very 
strictly in London (p. 313). Men in 
office, it seems, used to send to their 
friin^ .circular letters of Court news 
From a letter by a Dr. 
to the Duke of Ormond, it ap- 
peanf^at Commoners expected the 
honour of kissing their hands, an ho- 
nour now limited to Majesty (p. 4gi). 


King* s names. Ancient sum. Modem value. 

William 1. (uncertain, 
but supposed by Or- 
deric Vitalis, to have 
been besides casual £, £. 


profits) 400,000 8,400,000 

William II 350,000 4,550,000 

Henry 1 300,000 10,500,000 

Stephen 250,000 4,700,000 

Heury II 200,000 7,000,000 

Richard 1 1 50,000 1 ,500,000 

John 100,000 1 , 700,000 

Henry III 80,000 4,480,000 

Edward 1 1 50,000 5,250,000 

Edward II 100,000 2,000,000 

Edward III 1 54,000 7,700,000 

Richard IJ 130,000 2,860,000 


Henry IV. 106,000 

r 65,000 ■) 

Henry V < 80,000 > 

(. 76,613 J 

Henry VI 64,976 

Edward IV 100,000 


1.484.000 

Various 

statements. 

2,534,064 

2 . 200.000 


Edward V (Sic J (Sic.J 


Richard III 
Henry VII. 
Henry VIII 
Edward VI. 
Mary 

Elizabeth . 

James I 

Charles I... 


... 100,000 

200,000 

...400,000 

.9,600,000 

...800,000 

30,400,000 

...400,000 

2,400,000 

..450,000 

2,250,000 

r 600,000 1 

\ Hume. 

\ 600,000 J 

1 Voltaire. 

...600,000 


....899,000 

21 , 499,000 


That this table must be formed from 


hypothesis only, is evident; but consi- 
dering that England had then no Navy 
to support, and no colonies, and the 
moderate price of commodities, and 
the share of expence which fell upon 
the feudal landholder, we do not think 
that the ancient expenditure had a 
higher character for management and 
frugality, than the modern. 
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105 . Die and be Damned, Orapidk§^ 
imuntneeagainsiFanaiiGism* SvQ.fp'.S(i, 

Christianity (says our Author) it 
now made an uninielligible Jargon of 
entJiusiastical mysticisms. It is a fatal 
truth. Rut to the cause of this book. 

Whitby (on Luke xi. 41) shows that 
innocent temporal pleasures are allow- 
able, if they are justified by alms-giv- 
ing; and the eloquent Busneld, in his 
sermon upon Lazarus, observes, that 
our Saviour does not lay to the charge 
of Dives his enjoyment of the pleasures 
of his station ; but his selfish unfeel- 
ingness. Other divines also argue, 
that if Christ intended to inculcate 
austerity, he would not have attended 
festivals, or said that his yoke was 
easy, and his burden was light.*’ Mo- 
ralists and Philosophers have further 
noted that, if you* wage war with 
harmless enjoyments, nearly all of 
which are connected with the manu- 
factures, the commerce, and the arts 
and sciences of a country, you labour to 
extinguish civilization and national 
well-being, and that austerity requir- 
ing men to be miserable, they dislike 
it; and in consequence, aversion pro- 
duces profligacy. Plain as are these 
things to every reader of theology, his- 
tory, and philosophy, there are never- 
theless those who, like the Puritan in 
Drunken Barnaby's Journal, would 
hang a cat on Monday for killing a 
mouseon Sunday ; and the book before 
us alludes to an act of similar bigotry. 
A musical festival was announced at 
Norwich, we suppose in aid of a charity. 
A groaning fanatic (wc sadly fear of the 
Church of England ministry) most ill- 
naturedly published a violent invective 
against it, saying that, as some of the 
performers might he men of irreligious 
lives, and some of the auditors wiihout 
devotional feelings, that under such 
circumstances, even going to hear the 
sublime Hallelujah chorus of Handel, is 
a profanation and mockery. We shall 
not descend to a confutation of ab- 
surdity, equivalent to saying that we 
ought to go naked because clothes 
may be made or worn by disreputable 
men. Wo shall only say, that the re- 
sult of such folly would be subtraction 
of patronage from the delightful art of 
music, ancT its consequent extirpation. 
This is another instance in confirma- 
tion of our repeated asseverations, that 
fanaticism menaces annihilation of the 
reason, common sense, and science of 
the nation. We trust that no Eng- 


lishman wilt twtt be to iffly at 
pose that his etemaf sahradoti it de* 
pendent upon hit fotbearatiot^ld h5iir 
ood music. But if we ought 
ear hearing musicians becauie they 
may be irregular men, what hat thti 
fanatic to say to the hypocrisy alul 
knavery of the following anecdotei re- 
ported by the judicious and tentible 
author of the pamphlet before ut,* in 
Pref. p. X. It is a letter addressed to 
the Earl of Strafford by Horace WaL 
pole, dated July 5, 1761. 

My dear Lord, 

The apostle Whitfield is come to some 
shame; he went to Lady Huntingdon lately, 
and asked for forty pounds for some distress- 
ed saint or other : she said, she had not so 
much money in the house, but would give it 
him, the iYrst she had. He was very prees- 
ing, hut in vain; at last he said, tfiere'e 
your aatch and trinkets, you don't want 
such vanities. I will have that. She would 
have put him off, but he persirting, she 
said — well, if you must have it, you muet. 
About a fortnight afterwards, going to hie 
house, and being carried into his wife's 
chamber, among tin' paranliornalia of the 
latter, the Countess found lier own offering. 
This has made a terrible schism, and Lady 
H. tells the story herself. See Walpole'a 
Works, 6th vol. p. ^49." 

When a certain Bishop met with 
merited disgrace, the popular voice 
rang with execration. A faqatical 
preacher was committed for thiee years 
imprisonment on similar grounds, and 
the maiden daughters of respectable 
London tradesmen daily visited poor 

dear Mr. with wine and delicacies, 

^c . ! / This is the way thot moral 
feelings are annihilaied by fanaticism. 
The cntliusiast, who has occasioned this 
excellent pamphlet, certainly does not 
go so great a length. He only means 
that musical performers, being possibly 
irregular men, piusic ought not to be 
alronized — that an eminent Divine 
eing a criminal, Chrisiinuity ought to 
be extirpated. Beautiful logic ! 

Our readers will not thank us for 
being thus prolix upon the subject of 
religious folly. But we have only been 
so (God knows, through no liking for 
the subject) from the civil and politi- 
cal mischief which it menaces. Many 
and most sensible are the judicious re- 
marks of this pamphlet. We hive 
only room for one more extract. ^ It 
proves to demonstration that Political 
Kadicalism" is inevitably fostered by 
these Ultra-Clergymen. These pressch* 
ers tell their congregations, that the 
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4«'«tleiill«oce *6f di# ■fipli' *oA lb« fnbUe 
worship of Godj AND THB{R LIVING' IN THA 
■XAOTAIT OMBRVATIOir OF ALL MORAL 
VlRTUBtf ARR RUT SHINING SINS IN TH& 
SIGHT OF GOD^-^that in this situation their 
wives* tlieir children* their estates and effects* 
Are given them for a curse ; that they liad 
better part with them all, than want that 
inward tight and grace in their hearts* with- 
out, which there Is no going to heaven ; that 
the straight gate that leads to eternal hap- 
piness is too narrow fur splendid equipages 
and gaudy apparel, and all the possessors of 
these MUST go to outer darkness! These, 
and such like low and unmanly expressions 
make up great part of their sermons, calcu- 
lated to inspire vulgar minds with a great 
veneration for the preacher, and an utter 

CONTEMPT OF ALL PERSONS OF RANK AND 
FORTUNE ; in comparison of whom, they 
think themselves saints on earth.’/ P. 23. 

The arts and sciences, and profane 
literature and political order, are thus 
seriously endangered for the purpose of 
promoting the selfish objects of men, 
who destroy the morality of society by 
making mysticism the test of Christian 
character. Can we wonder that crime 
increases ? Morals are called filthy 
RAGS? 

We have only to say, that we have 
seen very few jiamphlets which have 
the judgment, cloque’tice, and reason of 
this, ft shows that modern fanaticism 
is utterly uNchristian (see p. 31, 32). 
The title is startling, ** Die and be 
damned,’^ but our author gives us to 
understand (Pref. xi. 15), that it is the 
very phrase of the fanatic reprobated, 
aiicf would be best understood in that 
cirde to which the local relation of the 
pamphlet had most bearing — in fiict, 
we infer that “ Die and he damned*^ 
had become a nick- na me of the preacher, 
as Dr. C — the original-sin man” 
has become of another . — Par nohile 
Frairum ! 



i06. Historical AccourU of the Origin of 
the Commissions appointed to inquire con- 
cerning Charities in England and Wales : 
an^ an ^lustration of several old Customs 
am fiords which occur in the Reports, 
jBy Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S, M.R.LA, 
* Assistant Librarian to His Majesty, and 
Ftttow and Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiqiuaries q^’JLondon. Royal Svo, pp, 330. 

IT is" always beneficial to extract 
ore from a mine; and assuredly in His- 
tory and Archseology it requires abi- 
lity* fajste, and reaearch to obtain it 
fitim dry details. Such* however, is 


thcFbhiractcir of the work before tis.^ 
Mr. Carlisle’s book abounds with use- 
ful and curious information. Of the 
former kind is* inter alia, that which 
shows the injurious effect of mistaken, 
charities, such as were small loans, to 
set up young tradesmen, which, from 
the pettiness of the sums* occasion no 
applications to be made, or only such 
as cannot safely be granted (p. 144), 
and bequests for wedding- portions, 
which cause much poverty and dis- 
tress, by inducing marriage without 
any other prospect of support than 
what is holdeii out by charity, (pp. 
213, 214). Hence we see, amongst 
many things of great moment, the ser- 
vice of Mr. Carlisle’s work. 

Voluminous reports will never be 
read. They resemble ploughed lands, 
which every body avoids walking 
through ; but by intermixing green 
paths^ lawn, and wood, they become 
pleasant promenades. Thus Mr. Car- 
lisle, by nis useful and curious illustra- 
tions, has made a variegated attractive 
book, out of that drab -coloured litera- 
ture of Statutes, Parliamentary Reports, 
and State papers. 

Dugdale in his Warwickshire says, 
that spires were annexed to Church 
towers for the purpose of being land- 
marks in woody countries, and we 
know that spires do still remain in nu- 
merous parishes, which records show 
were formerly very sylvan. Even so 
late as 169 I 

“ John Cary of Woodstock, directed IOj. 
to be paid annually to the Clerk or Sexton, 
to ring the eight o’clock bell at night, for 
the guide and direction of travellers. And it 
was during this dreary and wild state of the 
country, that we find benefactions for the 
better maintenance of herdsmen, to tend the 
cattle within the bounds of their parochial 
limits.” P. 24 1 . 

It is noticed, we believe by Mr. 'Ro- 
binson the Architect, in his account of 
Mickleham Church, that the w 6 oden 
ceilings of Churches had a similar ope- 
ration to that of the sound-board in 
piano-fortes, though no doubt our un- 
scientific ancestors drew their ideas 
from barrels and drums. 

** Mr. Cradock* in bis Remarks on North 
Wales, in 1777, says, < the area of the 
Church of Doigelly is spacious, and the 
pews peat — there is a caving roef of wood, 
which is necessary to aid Ike voice, as the 
floor is only clay* covered deep with rushes/* 
P. 249. 
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Henoe ¥r^ inXer, tha* afier Chureb«f , 
were paved (and it appears from Mt. 
Nichols's Progresses or Queen Eliza- 
beth, that they were not so, even in 
the Universities), through the presum- 
ed reverberation of sound from the 
pavement, the wooden roof was disre- 
garded. Whether these' acoustics are 
sound, we know not. 

Trustees, Members of Corporations, 
Clergymen, and all persons concerned 
with public charities, will find this a 
very useful book. 

107< SaLaihiel; a Story of the Past, the 

Present, and the Future, 3 vols, Svo. 

Colburo. 

WHETHER the feelings that are 
immediately consequent on great ex- 
citement are favourable to the forma- 
tion of an accurate judgment, or whe- 
ther first impressions may be dc|)end- 
cd upon as safe guides in matters con- 
nected with literature and the fine arts, 
we will not stop to inquire. Certain 
we are that we have ri.sen from the pe- 
rusal of the volumes before us, just as 
we have felt after gazing on splendid 
pictures,— listening to thrilling music, 
or after losing ourselves and ail the 
sober realities of life in the absorbing 
interest of Shakspeare’s finest tragedy. 
Every page is instinct with the energy 
of passion, or with some glowing pic- 
ture of romantic grandeur, — the ten- 
der, the aifeciing, and the pathetic, — 
the ardent, the heroic, the devoted, — 
all that can excite the highest and 
most dramatic of our feelings, passes 
in such rapid review before us, that re- 
curring to the opinion with which we 
commenced our noiice, we hardly dare 
venture to afTirm that we are in a con- 
dition to write of Salaihiel with that 
sobriety of mind which our duty to 
others demands from our critical pens. 

lb' is no longer a secret that wc are 
indebted to the vigorous and imagina- 
tive mind of Mr. Croly for these vo- 
lumes. Of this there is ample inter- 
nal evidence. Salathiel is only not a 
poem of the highest order, because the 
mechanical structure is absent ; that it 
belongs essentially to poetry, and that 
it is a work which a poet only could 
have produced, the few specimens 
which we shall be able to give will 
prove beyond a doubt, and we are 
only sorry that the space which we can 
allow to w^orks of imagination, will 


not permit a more ample review than 
we sWl be able to present. 

Salathiel, or, as he is better known 
to our readers, the Wandering Jew, 
commences in these volumes the nar^ 
rative of his life and suHerings, with' 
the sorrows of eighteen centuries on 
his brow. He begins the disclosure 
of his deeds, of his moiights, of all that 
he has done and suffered, from the 
unhappy moment when the torrent of 
his mistaken zeal was checked by the 
still small voice of his victim, com- 
manding him to tarry till the second 
coming of Him whom he reviled, un- 
til — but we know not at present how 
far Mr. Croly intends to carry him.-— 
Our purpose is with the present vo- 
lumes. May we, however, be per- 
mitted in *the outset to inquire the 
meaning of the following passage : 

Other narratives may l>e more specious 
or eloquent ; but this narrative has the su- 
preme merit of truth ; it is the must true — 
it is the only true.** 

Davus sum, non (Edipus . — We con- 
fess our ignf)ranc^; doubtless there is 
a meaning, if we could find it out; 
for we are sure that the author has too 
high a veneration for the sacred name 
of truth to mislead the most unimagi- 
native of his readers into a conviction 
that he is perusing sober history. But 
we leave the expression in the dark- 
ness in which ii is enveloped. 

We consider the selection of the 
fable of the Wandering Jew to have 
been a very happy one, affording the 
most ardent and discursive imagina- 
tion ample materials for its exercise. 
Here the writer, with a mere nominal 
limitation ns to time, is uiiconirouled 
by space; he may traverse the globe, 
and all that has passed of great nnil 
glorious, or wonderful, for eighteen 
hundred years, aiiay be described as 
exhibited to the eye of Salathiel. The 
first portion of his history, however, 
embraces but a day as it were of hia 
fabulous longevity, concluding as it 
does with the fall of Jerusalem. But 
in this period is contained passages of 
intense interest; and had thVy been 
described by the pen of one who bears 
so prominent a part in these scenes of 
trial, we can hardly believe that the 
memory of these transactions could 
have recorded them with a more ani-^ 
mated, a more glowing eloquence* 

To us it appears liuTe less than mar^ 
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vellous^ that this exaggerate ityle 
could be sustained almost without a 
page oF repose through three goodly 
volumes. Let it only he remem wred^ 
however, who the Being is to whom 
the reader is listening, and the lan- 
guage of eloquent and high-wrought 
excitement, the ardentia verla of nis 
soul-stirring narrative, appear the most 
irppropriate, and the most befitting the 
awful character of the Historian. 

To follow the thread of the story 
would be impossible, unless we could 
devote some pages to its developement. 
We must rather content ourselves with 
recommending the volumes to our 
readers, and presenting a few of the 
splendid pictures with which they 
abound. 

The following is the supdrb descrip- 
tion of the Temple of Jerusalem, — the 
time, that memorable passover, when 
the world’s Redeemer suffered on the 
cross, and when sympathising Nature 
bore palpable evidence to«tnc truth 
uttered by the centurion, —“Truly this 
was the Son of God/* 

Of all the labours of human wealth and 
power devoted to worship, the temple with- 
in whose courts 1 then stood was the most 
mighty, (n my after years, the years of my 
unhappy wanderings, far from the graves of 
my kindred, 1 have seen all the most famous 
shrines of the great kingdoms of idolatry. 
Constrained by cruel circumstance, and the 
still sterner cruelty of man, 1 have stood 
before the altar of the Ephesian Diana, the 
master-piece of Ionian splendour ; I have 
strayed through the woods of Delphi, and 
been made a reluctant witness of the sufierb 
mysteries of that chief of the oracles of im- 
posture. Dragged in chains, 1 have been 
forced to join the procession round the Mi- 
nerva of the Acropolis, and almost forgot 
my chains in wonder at that monument of a 
genius which ought to have been conse- 
crated 01 ^ to the true God by whom it was 
given. Ine temple of thh Capltoline Jove, 
3ie Sancta Sophia of the Rome of Constan- 
tine, the still more stupendous and costly 
fabric in which the third Rome still bows 
before the fisherman' of Galilee; all have 
been known to my step, that knows all 
things hut rest; but all were dreams and 
shadows ^ to the^ grandeur, the dazzling 
beauty, the almost unearthly glory of that 
temple which once covered the ‘‘ Mount of 
VitioD** of the City of the Lord. 

“ At the distance of almost two thousand 
years, 1 have its image on my mind’s eye 
with living and painful fulness. I see tfie 
court of the Gentiles circling the whole ; a 
fortress of the whitest marble, with its wall 
rising six hundred feet from the valley ; its 


.kngly entranoe, worthy of the ftune of So- 
lomon ; its Innumerable and stately dwell-^ 
ings £n the priests and ofiEtcers of the tem- 
ple, and above them, glittering like a suc- 
cession of diadems, those alabaster porticoes 
and colonnades in which the chiefs and sages 
of Jerusalem sat teaching the peo{fie, or 
walked, breathing the pure air, and gazing 
on the grandeur of a landscape whiclf swept 
the whole amphitheatre of the mountains. 
I see, rising above this stupendous boundary, 
the court of the Jewish women separated by 
its porphyry pillars and richly-sculptured 
wall ; above this, the separated court of the 
men ; still higher, the court of the priests; 
and highest, the crowning splendour of all, 
the central temple, the place of the Sanc- 
tuary, and of the Holy of Holies, covered 
with plates of gold, its roof planted with 
lofty spear-heads of gold, the most precious 
marbles and metals every where flashing 
back the day, till Mount Moriah stood forth 
to the eye of the stranger approaching Je- 
rusalem, whut it had been so often described 
by its hards and people, a * mountain of snow 
studded with jewels.’ 

The grandeur of the worship was wor- 
thy of this glory of architecture. Fuur-and- 
twenty thousand Levites ministered by turns, 

< — a thousand at a time. Four thousand more 
performed the lower offices. Four thousand 
singers and minstrels, with the harp, the 
trumpet, and all the richest instruments of 
a land, whose native genius was music, and 
whose climate and landscape led men in- 
stinctively to delight in the charm of sound, 
chaunted the inspired songs of our warrior 
King, and filled up the pauses of prayer 
with harmonies that transported the spirit 
beyond the cores and passions of a troubled 
world. 

I was standing before the altar of burnt- 
offering, with the Levite at my side holding 
the lamb ; the cup was in my hand, and 1 
was about to pour the wine on the victim, 
when I was startled by the sound of horried 
feet. In another moment the veil of the 
porch was abruptly thrown back, and a fi- 
gure rushed in ; it was the high priest, hut 
not in the rohes of ceremony wmoh it was 
customary for him to wear in the seasons of 
ilie greater festivals. He was covered with 
the common vesture of the priesthood, and 
was evidently anxious to use it for total con- 
cealment. His face was buried in the fold 
of his cloak, and he walked with bliud preci- 
pitation towards the subterranean passage 
which led from the sanctuary to his cloister. 
But be hod scarcely reached it, when a new 
feeling stopped him ; and he turned towards 
the altar, wKere I was standing in mute sur- 
prise. The cloak fell from nis visage ; it 
was pale as death ; the habitual sternness of 
feature which rendered him a terror to the 
people, had collapsed into feebleness; while 
he gazed pn the fire, it accidentally blazed 
up, aod 1 thought 1 saw the glistening of a 



tear on • oheak that had nevdr exhibitejf 1 itnigglad on, aroldia^ tho IWing tot- 
human emotion before. But no time waa* rent bv the ear» and slowly thfMiM my 
left for question^ even if reverence had not wav wherever I heard the voices least nu^ 
restrained me. He suddenly grasped the merous; but my task was one 'of extrttmd 
head of the lamb, as was cwtomary for those toil ; and but for those, more than alt thn 
who offered up an expiation for their own treasures of the earth to me, whose llvee 
sin ; his lip, ashy white, quivered with depended on my efforts, I should have will* 
broken prayer ; then, snatching the knife ingly lain down, and suffered the multiMda 
from the l«vite, he plunged it into the ani- to trample me into the grave. How long I 
mal’s throat, and with his hands covered thus struggled 1 know not. But a yell of 
with blood, ^ and with a groan that echoed peculiar and universal terror that burst 
despair, again rushed distractedly away I round me, made me turn my reluctant eyei 
** The victim still burned upon the altar, towards Jerusalem. The cause of this new 
and I was offering up the incense, when the alarm was seen at once. A large sphere of 
increasing sounds abroad told me that the ffre fiercely shot through the heavens, 
deserted courts were filling once more. But lighting its track down the murky air, and 
the sounds grew with an extraordinary ra- casting a disastrous and pallid illumination 
jpidity ; they were soon ail but tumultuoua. on the myriads of gazers below. It stopped 
The sanctuary in which I stood waa almost above the city ; and exploded in thunder, 
wholly lighted by the lamps that burned flashing over the whole horizon, but cover- 
round the walls, and the fitful blaze of the ing the temple with a blaze which gave it 
altm, whose fires were never suffered to be the aspect oi a huge mass of metal glowing 
extinguished. But whe^, at length unable in the furnace. Every outline of the archi* 
to suppress my alarm at the growing uproar, tecture, every pillar, every pinnacle, was 
I went to the porch, I left comparative day seen with a livid and terrible distinctness, 
behind me ; a gloom sicklier than that of Again all vanished. 1 heard the hollow roar 
tempest, and thicker than that of smoke, of an ear^quake; the ground rose and 
overspread the sky. The sun, which I had heaved un Jnr our feet, f heard the crash 
seen like a fiery buckler hanging over the of buildings, the fall of fragmenta of the 
city, was utterly gone. While I looked, the hills, and, louder then both, the groan of 
darkness deepened, and the blackness of the multitude. 1 caught my wife and child 
night, of night without a star, ftll far and closer to my bosom. In the next moment, 
wide upon the horizon.*' • * • • I the ground give way beneath me j a 
Without impediment or error, I made aulphurous vapour toqk away my breath, and 
my way over and among the crowds that 1 was caught up in a whirlwlna of dust and 
strewed the court of the Gentiles. 1 heard ashes 1" 


many a prayer and many a groan ; but 1 had 
now no more to do with man ; and forced 
my way steadily to the great portal. Thus 
far, if 1 had been stricken with utter blind- 
ness, 1 could not have been less guided by 
the eyC. But, on passing into the streets 
of the lower city, a scattered torch, from 
time to time, struggling through the dark- 
ness, like the lamp in a sepulchre, gave me 
glimpses of the scene. 

*<The broad avenues were encumbered 
with the living in the semblance of the dead. 
All was prostration, or those attitudes into 
which iq^n are thrown by terror beyond the 
strength or spirit of man to resist. The 
cloud tlwt, from my melancholy bed above 
the valley of Hinnom, I had seen rolling 
up the hills, was this multitude. A spec- 
tacle, whose name shall never pass my lips, 
had drawn them all by a cruel, a frantic cu- 
riosity out of Jerusalem, and left it the soli- 
tude that had surprised me. Preternatural 
eclipse and horror fell on them, and their 
thousands madly rushed back to perish, if 
perish they must, within the walls of the 
City of Holiness. Still the multitude came 
pouring in ; their distant trampling had the 
sound of a cataract; and their outcries of 
pain, and ri^e, and terror, were like what I 
nave since heard, but more feebly, sent up 
from the field of battle. 


Several pages of the work are de- 
voted to the description of the siege of 
Jerusalem, — that awful event, which 
the page of Josephus has narrated with 
fearful minuteness, and to which the 
fervid imagination of the Author of 
Salathiel has imparted a terrible gran- 
deur. — "I saw Jerusalem, he says, 

only in her expiring stru^Ic ; others 
have ^iven the history of that memor- 
able siege ; my knowledge was limit- 
ed to the last hideous days of an exist- 
ence long declining, ami finally extin- 
guished in horrors beyond the imugi- 
nation of man." 

The ‘ expiring struggle’ of the City 
of David is painted with all that in- 
tensity of power, truth in conception 
and in language, for which the whole 
volumes are remarkable. Th^ temple 
teeming with prodigies ; the skies big 
with portentous omens ; the ^ stars in 
their courses’ fighting against the de- 
voted city ; the malison of wrath pro- 
nounced by a peasant amidst the 
throng of paschal worshippers, inter- 
rupting the sacrifice and overawing 
the priest; the internal factions; fa- 
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mine and discord within; and the Rni- 
man eagles without ^ all is described^ 
until the prophecy is complete. The 
habitation of Israel is * desolate/ and 
her sons, * peeled and scattered/ com- 
mence their wanderings, without a city, 
a temple, or a home. 

The following apostrophe, allusive 
to the present state of the Jews, is as 
eloquent as it is pathetic and beautiful: 

** Fatally was the word of the great pro- 
phet of Israel acooioplished ; fearfully fell 
the sword to smite away root and branch ; 
solemnly, and by a hand which scorned the 
strength of man, was the deluge of ruin let 
loose against the throne of David. And 
still, through almost two thousand years, 
the flood of desolation is at the full; no 
jnountain-tnp is seen rising ; no spot is left 
.clear for the soul of the Jewish foot; no 
dove returns with the olive. Eternal King, 
ehall this be for ever ! Wilt thou utterly 
.reject tlie children of him whom thy right 
.hand brought from the land of the idolater ! 
Wilt thou for ever hide thy might from the 
tribes whom thy servant Moses led through 
the burning wilderness! Wl^ thou not 
bring back the broken kingdom of thy ser- 
vant Israel ! Still we* wander in darkness, 
.the tenants of a prison whose walls we feel 

every step t the scoff of the idolater; the 
Hiaptive of the infidel ; have we not abided 
.without king or priest, or ephod or tera- 
pbiai umny deys ; and when are those days 
to be at an end !*' 

There is, we will venture to pre- 
dict, in Salathiel, the germ of per- 
petuity; it is not destined, like other 
works of imagination, to be read and 
forgotten. Every year that passes, and 
every step made by this peculiar peo- 
ple towards their restoration, will in- 
crease its interest. It is well adapted 
also to awaken a feeling of sympathy 
for the Jewish nation. It recalls vi- 
vidly to our eyes the period ere * burn- 
ing for gold,’ and degraded by the 
s^shness of wealth, ^they were a war- 
like and a glorious people, a land of 
warriors and of poets, whose priests 
were kings, and whose daughters * had 
the softer graces of their sex in a de- 
gree unequalled in the ancient world.’ 

And yet after all we can say in re- 
commetidation of these volumes, we 
can convey but a feeble notion of 
their extraordinary power ; they must 
be read to be appreciated. We have 
not produced a foot by which to mea- 
sure the giant ; we rather feel in the 
condition of the traveller who pro- 
duced a brick from the pyramid as a 
sample of its size. It is but to sup- 


e being ourfied with immortality 
*DQ earth, and the character of Sala- 
thiel is consistent and powerfully inte- 
resting. 


lOH. The Cypress fFreaih, By Mrs, Com- 
well Baron Wilson. 

IN our 96th volume, part i. 534, 
we gave such a notice as our limits 
would permit of a collection of poems 
by the author of the work now before 
us, entitled ** Hours at Home,’' and 
which we mentioned in terms of high 
but not unmerited commendation. 
Our critical brethren, however, on 
the other side of the Tweed took (as 
is not unusual with them) a different 
view from ourselves, and not content 
with hazarding critical opinions, which 
might or might not be well founded, 
ventured so far <0 forget the rules of 
justice, and the courtesy due to sex 
and respectability of station, as to 
throw out a charge, than which no 
one can be more distant from the 
truth, namely, that Mrs. Wilson’s 
writings have an immoral tendency. 
To this charge our author adverts in a 
sensible and well-written Preface, so- 
lemnly protesting that, after having 
carefully looked over the whole of the 

f ueces she has ever given to the pub- 
ic, she can boldly amriii that, as far as 
regards the momentous points of mo- 
rality and religion, she has never pub- 
lished a single line which ** dying she 
could wish to blot.” 

As our report of Mrs. Wilson’s 
Hours at Home” was necessarily 
brief, and as the works which pre- 
ceded it had escaped our notice, we 
cannot do better than to atone for this 
ungallant neglect, by now taking a ge- 
neral view of the works of this accom- 
plished lady. The first in order was a 
collection of poems entitled ‘'Melan- 
choly Hours,” published in 1815; and 
written (as we have been informed) 
between the ages of 14 and 17. This 
first production had, we may suppose, 
but a limited circulation, has been 
long out of print, and having never 
seen a copy, we can offer no opinion. 
Several of the pieces, however, appear- 
ed again in a succeeding work of greater 
conseoucnce, entitled " Astarle, a Si- 
cilian Tale, with other Poems,” 1818. 
Astarte was also the work of a very 
early age, written too (as we under- 
stand) in not many day^. And as- 
suredly, considering all ^revnnstapees. 
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It 18 an extraordinary production. It 
is indeed professedly but a fragment, 
of which tne story is wild and roman- 
tic, and not very perspicuously evolved, 
the disposition of tne tale, and the 
phraseology, savouring of immaturity 
of years, and haste in execution. Yet 
there is a boldness of imagination, a 
raciness and glow of fancy, a high 
wrought pathos, and an exuberant 
richness of imagery and diction never 
exceeded by any of the compositions 
of our author's maturer years ; inso- 
much that we cannot but suspect that 
had she cultivated the muse ot tragedy, 
success of no ordinary kind might have 
attended her exertions. The remainder 
of the volume in question (which pass- 
ed through four editions) is occupied 
with several minor poems of consider- 
able beauty. The ballads and songs, 
like all others of Mrs. W. have great 
naivety, grace, and spirit, and readily 
adapt themselves to music, and Indeea 
many have been set to it by eminent 
roiufiosers, and arc deservedly favou- 
rites with the public. The Astarte, 
&c. was followed in 1821 and 1823, 
by two pamphlets containing several 
poems, some of mreat beauty, as “ Ode 
to my Lyre,** **The Farewell Stanzas 
to ••*,** “To my native Bells,** '‘To 
my infant Boy,** “Absence.” Seve- 
ral of these were introduced in an ele- 
gant volume, which appeared in 1826*, 
entitled “ Hours at Home,** (reviewed 
by us in our Number for June of that 
year,) which has already passed through 
two editions, and bids fair to be an es- 
tablished favourite with the public. 
It is, however, our present purpose to 
especially call the attention of our 
readers to “The Cypress Wreath,** and 
which, w'c augur, will sustain, if not 
increase, the well-merited reputation of 
our fair authoress. As a specimen of 
the poems contained in this volume, 
we select the following : 

“The Broken Gold. 

I look upon this Broken Gold,-— 

And memory traces o*er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old. 

When life and love were green ; 

Joys that danc’d o'er my light heart then. 
Such as can ne'er be mine again. 

I look upon this Broken Gold : — 

*Twas sever'd in love’s trusting hour ; 

Ere the younc pulse of Hope grew culd> 

Or the wondTs storms had power 
To make the spirit's gladsome wing 
A drooping and a blighted thing ! 

Gairr.NAG. Jfay, tifi. 


r Cffpreis Wreath, 

I look upon this Broken Gold, 

When from the busy crowd 1 steal | 

1 would not scoflfers should be told ^ 

All I have felt — and all I feel ; 

Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that ahould be banish'd 
now ! 

I look upon this Broken Gold — 
Remembrancer of years gone by { 

The hand pledg'd wltn it now is cold, 

The heart too, long has eeased to sigh ; 
And of Love's early riven chain, 

I — (sever'd link) alone remain ! 

I look upon this Broken Gold, 

Alas ! it glads these eyes no more 
As sinking mariners behold 

Some l^acon light the distant shore 
Too lute to save,— it shows to me 
The wreck tliat life must henceforth he I 

I look upon this Broken Gold ; — 

What lesson does it teach mo now ? 

It says, that years have o'er me roll'd ; 

That Time in shadow wraps iiiy brow ; 
And whispers, 'tis as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth's bright dreams agaiu !” 

Mrs. Wilson’si poetical talents, if 
not of the highest order, are yet of a 
class which perhaps may be said to be 
of more general utility. She is most 
truly a poet of nature, and will illus- 
trate the adage “ Poeta nascelur, non 
fit." She is, moreover, highly fitted 
to sustain the part of (what it is parti- 
cularly her ambition to aim at) a do- 
mestic poet. Her powers are espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, adapted 
Co do justice to those subjects which 
are conversant with the sacred pre- 
cincts of our homes and hearths. We 
must, however, throw ourselves on the 
candour of this lady, when we say 
that we rely on the good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling evinced in the 
prefaces to her last two volumes, to 
enable her to effect much improve- 
ment in various j^ieces scattered up and 
down in her six volumes; especially as 
she will doubtless be called upon, at 
no distant period, to give the public a 
collection of her works. For this wo 
counsel Mrs. W. to make early and 
adequate preparation. Let h^r not 
spare that jealous revisal, that sedulous 
ItmiP labor which the greatest of our 
poets have not disdained to employ. 
And though we have little doubt but 
that this ni^ly gifted lady can and 
does strike off poems at a heat which 
may highly interest the public in ge« 
neral, yet pieces meant lo survive to 
posterity cannot be so written. Tho 
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very greatest endowments of nature 
stand in need of being heightened by 
the embellishments of art, just as the 
finest shape may be improved by taste- 
ful dra))ery. 

109* Britton and Pugin’s nUistratioTU qf the 
Public Buildirigs ^London. 

(Concluded from p. 346'.) 

CARLTON PALACE is deli- 
nested in 6ve plates, which alone 
preserve the meiiiorv of this once ce- 
lebrated mansion. The portico, the 
grandest, and indeed the only feature 
of the exterior which was deserving of 
attention, it is greatly to be regretted, 
has not been preserved entire. The 
Commissioners for building New 
Churches might have found an 
appropriate station for it, where it 
would have engaged, as the principal 
fa9ade of a Church, a better aspect 
than it ever possessed, the beauties be- 
ing obscured by the palace facing the 
■north. 

The new Church al Chelsea, of which 
a perspective view, accompanied with 
a minute description, has been given 
in our vol. xcvi. i. p. 201, is accoiii- 
aiiied by a description of that edi- 
ce, and an essay on Churches in ge- 
neral, by Mr. Britton. The Pointed 
style of architecture is justly preferred 
by the author, as the most appropriate 
for ecclesiastic buildings. 

« Every variety of this architecture seems 
to be decidedly Chn^itian, and is thus re- 
cognised both by the literate and illiterate, 
by the peasant and by the prince. Keli- 
gious associations arc inspired and cherished 
by viewing the sublime cathedrals and fine 
monastic churches of former times. Can 
we hesitate, therefore, in^concinuing this 
style, and preferring it lo any thing of Gre> 
cian and Roman design ip all new churches? 
Can we be likely to satisfy the eve and judg- 
ment by any other species ?” r. 307. 

We believe that few who have paid 
any attention to the subject have come 
to a different conclusion. Our labours 
have fgr years been directed to lead the 
public taste into the proper channel, 
and we now entertain hopes that 
Pointed architecture will one day at- 
tain to a degree of perfection hitherto 
unknown in modern specimens.Thoiigh 
it is in vain to hope for a cathedral 
which may rivalSalisburyor York, we 
may look wijh confidence for parish 
churches* tyjiich will not shrink from a 
comparison with the secondary* class of 


such buildings of older times. It was 
but a few years since, that a ** Gothic” 
church or chapel was so great a iio- 
vehy, as to be deemed an object of 
curiosity; and what were the build- 
ings then produced ? the chapel in 
Tavistock- place, for instance, a de- 
sign which even a mechanical builder 
of the present day would scarcely fail 
to surpass, and which no architect 
would ever think of designing! Yet It 
had its admirers, and some were found 
to hail its erection as a step towards 
the restoration of the ancient style. 
The rapid progress of improvement 
since that period is welt exemplified 
in Chelsea Church, in which per- 
fection is approached more nearly than 
in the majority of modern specimens ; 
the architect has evidently studied from 
original authorities, and though his de- 
sign is not without faults, some of 
which would no doubt be amended, 
were he to erect another church of the 
same magnitude, yet it is entitled to 
hold a very high rank among the spe- 
cimens of Pointed architecture of the 
present day. 

The idea of buildings in this style 
being more expensive than those of 
Grecian or Roman architecture, is 
shown to be without foundation, by 
the estimated cost of the present build- 
ing, which was no more than 20,000/. 
We are aware that, if all the parts had 
been finished with the same degree of 
ornament which has been bestowed 
upon some portions, the amount would 
have been greater; but when the ex- 
tent of the building, its general air of 
grandeur and magnificence, and the 
solidity of the materials, are taken into 
consicRTation, the estimate will appear 
to be exceedingly low ; and if the pre- 
sent church be compared with St. Pan- 
eras, which cost more than three limes 
the amount, and All Souls, Langham- 
place, and many others of equal ex- 
pence, the conclusion which must ne- 
cessarily follow will be in favour of 
English architecture. 

As a matter of taste, we cannot sub- 
scribe to the following conclusion of 
Mr. Britton, that to adorn the sum- 
mit of the tower profusely is incompa- 
tible with the canons of good taste, 
for whatever is remote from the eye 
should be comparatively plain and sim- 
ple, whilst the ornaments and details 
near the spectator ought to be rich, 
delicate, and minute.” With the ad- 
mission that ancient usage bears dut 
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ihe architect. In this particular buiffi- 
ingbe may plead his excuse by quoting 
authorities, and we cannot see that the 
practice is at ail incompatible with good 
taste, because the same thing is found 
in all works of art which nave been 
always regarded as standards of taste. 
The capital of a Corinthian column, 
for instance, is delicately and profusely 
ornamented, yet is always, except when 
it reposes in a gallery of antiquities, 
placed remote from the eye of the spec- 
tator. Sir Christopher ^>en, in the 
steeples of Bow (an Italian), and St. 

- Michael’s (an English example), has 
followed exactly the same practice, 
which indeed appears in almost every 
example of lofty structures, the mo- 
dern spire of All Souls, Langham- 
place, excepted, and which has been 
censured for the grent ornament at its 
base, and the plainness of its superior 
portions. To us it appears that the 
laiilt in Chelsea tower arises not from 


tect ; and that our description was sa- 
tisfactory, we infer from the circum- 
stance of our ideas and languagi?, par- 
ticularly as regarded the very appro- 
priate ornaments of the interior, hav- 
ing been adopted, as well as our com- 
parison of the Church with that of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, having met With 
approbation. We are certain tliat.no 
architect of the present day would 
find his fame dirginished by taking 
the works of Wren as his authori- 
ties, and we are sure that, if Mr. 
Cockerell does this with the advantage 
he has derived from inspection of ori- 
ginal works, which, it is to be recol- 
lected, Wren never enjoyed, he will 
take the surest means of establishing 
his fame.. 

The authorities from whence the 
architecture of this Chapel is derived, 
is the Golden Gate of .Tuslinian at 
Constantinople (not strictly classical), 
for the Corinthian of the interior. 


the application of the ornaments, but 
their want of boldness. In all ancient 
works, however remote from the eye, 
the detail is striking, from its great 
projection, and in that case the orna- 
ment is advantageous to the structure, 
and gives it that handsome character 
which a lofty naked tower would never 
possess, but, on the contrary, would 
be regarded as an unsightly object, and 
possess no more claim to attention than 
a patent shot manufactory. 

Finding ourselves, from the great 
length this review has run, to be un- 
der the necessity of coming to the con- 
clusion of the work, we pass over the 
following subjects, which our space 
will not allow us to notice, viz. the 
new College of PhpicianSf ihe TVr- 
races in the Regents Park, the Privy 
Council Office, the Bank, the Law 
Courts at Westminster, and the large 
building in the Regent’s Park, known 
by the name of the Colosseum, in 
which a bold dome and an hexastyle 
portico of the Greek Doric order are 
iiappily combined. 

The Chapel in Regent-street, to 
which the Commissioners have given 
the conventicle - sounding name of 
Hanover Chapel, was built by C. R. 
Cockerell, esq. at the expence of 
16,160/., the number accommodated 
being 1500 persons. We have already 
given a description of this building in 
sol. xcvi. ii. p. 9, accompanied by a 
plate. The account before us appears 
to have been furnislied by the archi- 


which is very elegant, and the Ionic 
of the outer fac^adc, is taken, as to de- 
tail, from the T\'mple of Minerva at 
Prienc, and, as to proportions, from 
the tctrasiylc portico of Minerva Po- 
lias at Athens. 

The order (of tFie portico) it placed on 
a podium or plinth of granite, raising it 
above the injuries of common traffic, and 
giving grandciir to tlie elevation. The or- 
der and entablature extend through the 
whole facade, the external (lilasters sup- 
porting the belfry, and uniting wiili them 
in one proportion, separated in n irieaiiirc 
from the portico bj distinctions in tlie ca- 
pitals and bases. The doorway, in con- 
formity with the Vitruvian precept (too 
rarely observed), is proportioned to the 
wlH)le frontispiece, and reigns alone within 
the portico ; and its imposing grandeur is a 
striking illustration of tlie value of classical 
example. A high stylobate divides the in- 
tercolumniation, segulating the lateral doors 
and windows ; and a remarkable breadth and 
solidity is given to the whole front, by the 
paucity of these openings. A rich denti- 
lated cornice surmounts the order ; tlie den- 
tils under the belfries, however, being less 
prominent, conformably with the PalTadian 
practice. They are wholly omitted in ihe 
raking cornice of the pediment, the tyiupa- 
DUio of which is advanced, to obviate the 
extraordinary depth which the soffite of the 
cornice might otherwise have' ; an expedient 
which escapes detection, and avoids effec- 
tually the necessity of the dentils over the 
tympanum, which is always attended with 
a crowded and graceless effect. The roeg- 
nitiide and order of the itunes composing 
the masonry (always an interesting source of 
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impreslioB on tbe 9 pectiiCor), will not fail 
to oe remarlced it is one that is especially 
recorded of tbe roost sacred of architectural 
examples in the third book of Kings $ and is 
also one on which, by the existing remains, 
as well as by the accounts given us by Vi- 
truvius, the architects of Greece materially 
relied. Tbe architraves of the portico are 
in shigle stones, some of them fourteen 
feet long; that forming the lintel of the 
door weighs six tons." pp. 281-9. 

With this extract we conclude our 
notice of this elegant chapel. 

Temple Bar, says Mr. Britton, ** has 
been much praised by writers who ab- 
surdly call it * noble,’ * handsome,’ 
* grand,’ &c. ; for our own parts we 
do not see any absurdity in applying 
these terms to any buildiqg which 

fairly characterizes the style and 
taste of the .architect Sir Christopher 
AVren !" as Mr. Britton admits almost 
in the same breath which conveys tbe 
censure. Believing, then, that it does 
possess this merit, we are inclined to 
submit to the charge, and still to 
praise this gateway, which, it is to be 
recollected, is not a triumphal arch, 
nor ever was intended for one, and on 
that account ought not to be tried by 
the same rules which would apply to 
such erections. The disgraceful state 
of the repairs of this, wc cannot help 
saying fine specimen of architecture, is 
a public scandal and disgrace to the 
Corporation, the members of which 
would do well to abridge themselves 
of a dinner, to put it into a decent 
state of repair. 

The tower of St. Dunstans in the 
Basic Mr. Britton thinks, “ has been 
lauded much beyond its deserts, and 
praised in hyperbolical terms;” and 
with this is conveyed a sneer upon 
our once valued correspondent John 
Carter, which appears to be quite gra- 
tuitous, as this excellent architectural 
critic’s comparison of this tower with 
an ancient one, is quoted in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Britton’s view. It is far 
from politic to quote an author, and at 
the same time to despise the authority. 
Howevef bad the detail of this erec- 
tion may be, and the carelessness of 
Wren in this respect is too well known 
for ns to deny, we do most fearlessly as- 
sert, that so far from St. Dunstan’s spire 
suffering from a comparison with that 
of St. Nicholas, NeA^astle, or the high 
Church at Edlnlbhir^h, it is, as far as 
proportHmi^ lupeirior to these autho- 
indeed, so beautiful is the con- 
ilnseuon, that it is an object amongst 


ai^hitects of the most profound regard, 
and as Car as our experience goes, we 
should say that none of Wren’s build- 
ings have been more popularly admired 
than this elegant tower. We cannot 
sit down quietly, and hear the works of 
this great man run down, when .we 
feel certain that no architect succeed- 
ing him has ever added a building to 
the Metropolis worthy to stand in con- 
nection with his works. 

A summary view of the improve- 
ments on the Grosvenor estate, and an 
essay on Bridges, including the nevy 
London, com)dete the volume. 

In concluding this review, which 
has been extended to its present length 
by the very interesting series of sub- 
jects comprised in the work, and 
which we found we could not do jus- 
tice to without a 'considerable exten- 
sion, we recommend the work to 
our readers* attention with confidence 
that they will be as agreeably enter- 
tained and instructed as we have been. 
The essays are in general well written, 
and do great credit to the respective 
authors. 

The plates which illustrate the va- 
rious essays consist of plans, elevations, 
and sections, and, in some instances, 
perspective views ; they are all exe- 
cuted in outline, and the style in 
which they arc got up is highly cre- 
ditable to all pariies concerned. The 
first volume po>sesses undoubtedly the. 
finest engravings, particularly in those 
which illustrate the cathedral ; although 
so much reduced, as in one or two 
instances to bring a plan, as well as 
an elevation or a section of the super- 
structure, into an octavo size, the 
draughtsman and engraver have per- 
formed their parts so well as to snow 
distinctly every particular. 

It is to be regretted that, from a want 
of patronage, the proprietors have been 
forced to conclude the work sooner 
than it appears it was their wish to 
do, and we yet hope, as the work ob- 
tains more notoriety, that the sale will 
proportiooably increase, and that they 
will still be induced to come out at 
least with another volume, and the 
more so, as so many buildings are in 
progress, of an ornamental character, 
wH^h would afford interesting illus- 
trations. 

We now take our leave of Messrs. 
Britton and Pugio, with the prospect, 
we hope, of meeting them again at 110 
very distant period. 
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Corndtan Sketches. By the Author of a 
Picturesque Promenade round Dorking* 
Post Svo, pp, 25S. 

THIS long- announced pnblication 
has at last made its appearance, but 
with fewer and more inferior charms 
and blandishments than we had hoped 
or expected. It is not, however, de- 
void of either merit or originality. Nu- 
merous are the beautiful sentiments 
breathed forth in some of its pages, and 
particularly in the Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, with which our feelings would 
gladly harmonize ; but we cannot di- 
vest ourselves of a feeling of shame at 
the unfashionable dress in which he 
has attired them. The author is capable 
of better things, and after the tedious 
de ay from the first announcement to 
its production, the public had a right 
to expect more gratification and talent. 

There are many glaring errors in 
composition which an attentiv^crusal 
will enable him to correct. The vil- 
lage character is a good portrait in the 
manner of our favourite Milford, but 
it wants more spirit, or perhaps we 
should say more romance to render it 
comme it faut; and we would advise 
the author to avoid destroying the in- 
tensity of interest, and depth of feel- 
ing, by too prosing digressions. We 
shall look forward to better things. 

■ ♦— 

Punch and Judy, with illustrations c/e- 
signed and engraved by George Cruik- 
shaok. Svo. Septimus Prowett. 

THIS is a most curious and inte- 
resting book, independent of the va- 


luable etchings of the modern Hogarth, 
and contains the origin of Punch in 
Italy; the origin and progress of pup- 
pet-plays, and the arrival of Punch in 
England ; the nature and mural of his 
performances; the character of Punch; 
and the whole of the tragical comedy, 
or comical tragedy of Punch and Judy, 
which has been rendered so familiar 
to the sons of Cockaigne by the peram- 
bulations of that mirth-inspiring and 
laughter-invoking son of Italy, old Pici 
cini. The essays preceding the dia- 
logue used by that veteran, are written 
in a lively playful strain, and contain 
many singularly curious historical anec- 
dotes of that inferior or petit species of 
dramatic composition, the pnppet-shews 
of Italy and England. And let not 
our readers haziird their wisdom by ri- 
diculing the notion of a puppet- histo- 
rian, for the author has brought a 
whole phalanx of artillery of the 
greatest calibre into the field to support 
him; and let them not longer enter- 
tain a contemptible opinion of these 
automatons, when they are informed 
that the great and legitimate theatres 
of Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
formally petitioned the Sovereign of all 
sports, Cnaries Il.lo prohibit the ex- 
hibition of puppet-plays. The comedy 
or tragedy itself is illustrated by up- 
wards of a score depictions ot the 
laughable incidents and awkward situ- 
ations introduced in the piece, sketched 
in some of Cruikshank s happiest mo- 
ments. 


109. An Itinerant comes to our door with 
an apparent grinding organ. We encourage 
him to give us a tune. The organ turns 
out to he only a sham ; and the performer 
pulls out a bible, and begins to preach. 
Such a character has the Crusade of Fidelis. 
Under the name of a romance, it consists of 
discussions about justification by faith, &c. 
as if because many delighted in reading 
Novels, it was only necessary to write Ser- 
mons in that form to ensure the reading of 
them. But will people read them ? Bun- 
yan's very ingenious Pilgrim’s Progress sug- 
gested the idea, but It is forgotten that 
legend never liad a reputable literary cha- 
racter till he wrote that interesting work s 
that such interest is owing to our sympatb]^ 
with the laborious struggles of the hero, 
end that there are worn wbich will no^ 
admit of successful imitation. We think 
that there never can be two rival Robinson 
Ciiisoes, or Pilgrim’s Progresses. At the 
•eme time, in works of this kind, a literary 


object is not regarded. We will not deny 
the praise of ingenuity and invention to this 
book. We differ in taste. 

1 10. We recommend to the perusal of the 

musical world, the'tract entitled Bhythm^^ 
stating the advantages of denoting time by a 
pendulum, with a geometrical scale, in oppo- 
sition to the time marks hitherto used in 
musical notation. 

111. The Hebrew is a tale which show^ 
to advantage the blessing of resigniUion in 
adversity, derived from Christianity ; nut we 
vehemently protest against the unfortunate 
Inebriation of a young man, once tn his /{/e, 
being made a crime equivalent in moral 
guilt to murder (see p. 1 17). This is beiog 
extreme, to mark whi^t is done amiss with t 
vengeance. Is the authoress ignorant thali 
topers can carry off wine easily, and sober 
people not ? And that volition is not the 
cause of their intoxication ; only incautious- 
nets. 
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. 112. As to Dr. Highmore's Christian 
Church vindicatedf &o. it is a subject for 
Psrliunentsry, not critical consideration. 

lia. The Potter* s 4fU a Poemy refers to 
an exquisite invention which wa are truly 
glad to see brought into public notice. It 
is indeed an art to be ranked amongst the 
npblest inventions, but we think better 
treated in prose ; because the embellishments 
which give it grace and beauty, are evidently 
borrowed from sculpture and painting. The 
art itself is purely mechanical. 

114 . Mr. Newby's Beta Depicia (a well- 
written treatise), shows the good effects of 
cultivating routs, and it is a solemn truth 
that subterraneous crops, e. g. potatoes, 
may furnish more animal subsistence than 
those above ground. In point |if fact, there 
exists no physical necessity whatever for 
growing corn of any kind, except that roots 
may fail, and that the cultivation generates 
no manure. Apple-trees may furnish drink ; 
pastures meat and potatoes; and gardens 
vegetables. Hay and mots may supply win- 
ter food for cattle ; and it is most certain (as 
recent writers liave sjjated) that potatoes 
compete with wheat already most seriously, 
as to depressing the price, and diminishing 
the consumption of the latter. 

115. The highly-respcctable translator of 
M. Jouy's ** Sylia,” has just published a 
spirited translation of Moliere's Comedy of 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, every way worthy 
of the translator’s already acquired fame. 
In the songs and poetical catches, and scraps, 
he is particularly piquant and happy, and 
the musical dialogue in the second scene is 
beautifully and effectively rendered. 

IIG. The Rev. J. Bull’s Devotional 
Hymnshwe the praise of simplicity and piety. 

117. The Rev. Edward Patteson’s Ex^ 
position of the Morning and Evening Services 
of the Liturgy, is a laudable and meritorious 
endeavour to inculcate correct understand- 
ing of the sublime architecture of the Liturgy. 

118 . The Speech of the Rev. John Den- 
nis on the Catholic Question, and his Exa~ 
mination of the Athaiussian Creed, do great 
credit to his zeal, penetration, and judgment. 

119. The Reply to Mr, Maitland, con- 
cerniiie the prophetic period of Daniel and 
St. JtXin, is ingenious ; but we cannot enter 
in|h its merits, because we think that the 
A|l0<)aIypse is written in hieroglyphical lon- 
gu^, tne oharactecs of which have not yet 
been decyphered. 

120. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Repoftier, 
No* 31 , states the obstructions of their views 


fa the Colonies. Inter alia, i| mentioua 
'flogging of women, p. 149. 

121 . Notes of a Book-worm, or Selections 
from the Portfolio oj a Literary GenUeman, 
is a very amusing collection of scraps, a ca- 
pital lounging book, not destitute, howjBver, 
of curious and valuable information ; fer in- 
stance, it tells us, that by rote cornea from 
rota, as a wheel turns ; mon sieur from mens 
senior ; yeoman from gemen-man, “ gemein" 
signifying common in old Dutch, so that 
yeoman is a commoner, one undigniBed with 
any title of gentility, (pp. 92, 93.) The 
following shows how cautious people ought 
to be concerning lettering the works sent to 
honk-binders. Bishop King ** on the Ori- 
gin of Evil,” has been lettered on the back, 

** King*s Evil,** and Trusler on Synonyms^ 
*‘Trusler*s Synonymous Distinctions,** and 
Dr. Hare's Treatise on Affections of the 
Stomach “ Hare Q}/ the Stomach,** 

132. The knowledge of practical men is 
always of first-rate utility ; and we recom- 
mend Mr. Mitchell’s Sketches in Agricul- 
ture, and Dendralogia, or Evelyyis Sylva re- 
vised, to the notice of country gentlemen, as 
works which may augment tbeir knowledge 
and profit, and guard them against error. 

133. The Plymouth and Devonport Guide, 
by Henry £. Carrington, is an elegant 
and well-compiled work, embellished with 
interesting lithographic views. It must be 
very useful to the traveller and inhabitant. 
The Hareuvod, wliere Ethel wald, first hus- 
band of Elfrida, Queen of Edgar, was mur- 
dered, is here placed near Tavistock (p. 106); 
by others at a place so called, near Ross, in 
Herefordshire ; but the most probable Hare- 
wood is that near Winchester or Andover, 
where the monastery, in expiation of the 
murder, was founded. Devonport, as a 
dock-yard, takes date from the reign of 
William the Third. 

124. Mr. Hickie’s Latin Grammar is 
elaborate and copious ; and professes to cor- 
rect the Eton Grammar, where it errs in 
wrong genders and false perfects. 

125. The Old Irish Knight, a Milesian 
Tale of ike Fifth Century, is a Novel, which 
recommends us to become lovers and preach- 
ers at the same time. We do not feel in- 
clined to blame such a purifying result of 
amatory feelings. We thought that Shaks- 
peare had been as pre-eminent in anachron- 
isms as in genius, but O'Halloran here 
quoted beats 4iim hollow. Every body has 
heard of the Hibernian use of will for shall, 

will be drowned — nobody shall save 
roe.” Here we have, p. 129, f'// never 

know one moment’s peace again.” / 
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186. The Analysis of ihe Historical Boo% 
of the Old Testament ii eUbontel/ written, 
aod well digested. The notes, though we 
except to the doctrine of one or two, are in 
general very luminous. 

187. The Rev. Thomas Scabd’s Short 
and Familiar Sermons for the Use of Schools f 
will, we hope, 6od the encouragement which 
they well deserve. 

188. The Rudiments of the Greek Lan- 
iCuagCi for the Use of ihe Edinburgh Aca* 
demy, are copious and well digested. 

189. Mr. Simpson's Editions of Gold^^ 
smithes Histories of Rome and England, rank 
among the very best of school-books. We 
can assure him sincerely that we shall rank 
ourselves among his scholars upon occasions 
where we have no necessity for elaborate re- 
search, and know that we shall be well and 
correctly informed. 

ISO. Mr. Bickersteth's Justification by 
Faith is an elaborate and well-written con- 
futation of the errors of the Romish Church 
on that point, 

131. Mr. Peekston's Chronological Chart 
of the Patriarchs is very ingenious and use- 


ful, because, as he observes, attention to 
dates tends to show that Moses might have 
derived his account of the creation nata the 
direct descendants of Adam, e. g. Adam 
lived to the time of Laroech, father of Noah, 
with whom Abraham was contemporaiw, and 
of course through his descendants, the pa- 
triarchs, the information might easily have 
descended to Moses, — so also de emtems. 
But there are numerous incidental advan- 
tages attached to such works. 

138. The Address to the Society fw ihe 
Prevmtion of Cruelty to Animals should be 
read by all humane persons, and be pa- 
tronised and exemplified by every philanthro- 
pist. Cruelty to animals is a certain token 
of a degraded mind. 

• 

13S. The Cruelty of emptying Boys to 
sweep Chimnies sliould be abolished by law ^ 
because in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, such aid is not required ; and where it 
is, the chimnies should rather be altered 
than eventual murder or permanent disease 
be permitted. 

134. The Help to Self-Examination in- 
culcates a duty by which every person must 
become better. 


FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The exhibition this year, though one of 
great interest, has by far a much smaller 
number of historical pictures than that of 
last year ; but Sir Thomas Lawrence’s por- 
traits are particularly admirable for their 
execution, and fur the brilliant display of 
beauty and feeling. They are Lady Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Eldon, Lady Gower and^ child, 
Loid Grey, Mrs. Agar EUis and child. Sir 
Astley Cooper, and the daughter of Mr. 
W. Peel. There is a portrait of that ex- 
cellent veteran artist Northcote by him- 
self; and Jacksou, Clint, and others also, 
exhibit some well-painted portraits. Mul- 
ready, from whose picture of the Wolf 
and the Lamb, formerly exhibited, an 
engraving has been made, has one re- 
mafkable for extraordinary effect, it is the 
Interior of a Cottage. Etty’s beautiful scene 
from Milton bos been purchased by the 
Marquis of Stafford for 500 guineas. Mr. 
Hilton, whose charming productions we 
always take a delight in viewing, has only 
one picture, but it may perhaps be consi- 
dered one of his most beautiful, notwith- 
atanding some trifling defects. The subject 
is Lome disarmed by a Nymph, Cooper's 
^hard the First at ihe battle of AscaUm 
is an admirable .picture; and his animals in 
other parti of the exhibition are unrivalled. 


Mr. Edwin Landseer's Duke of Gordon and 
Duchess of Bedford returning from a hunting 
party is splendid and effective, true in costume 
and accurate in detail ; and Mr. Newton, 
the American, has displayed great talent in 
the execution of his Illustration to the Ficar 
of Wakefield, the scene where the good old 
divine is endeavouring to reconcile nis wife 
to Olitia. There are others, as our readcis 
must well suppose, equally deserving of our 
attention, but they are not so numerous os 
we had anticipated. Dan by 's Opening of 
the Sixth Seal, Clink’s Drunkard, Bonning- 
ton's Henry the Third of France, &e. 8to, 
all deserve notice, and these we shall endea- 
vour to observe upon in our next number, 
when we hope to give a detailed account of 
the most superb productions in regular or- 
der, with some critical remarks on their 
merits and defects. > 

In sculpture Chantrey has an excellent 
bust of Sir W. Curtis, bart ; and tbilM Bra 
seven admirable works from the chisel iff 
Mr. Bailey, besides various busts of distin- 
guished characters by different artists. Tb^; 
whole number of works In the exhlbtjyhliKj 
amount to 1814. ^ 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR FAlNTINOf. 

This gay and attractive exhibition is mi 
way Inferior to that of the last year. There 
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’ll liii excellent displej of beautiful pictures 
painted with great force and feeling, and 
exhibiting some of the finest romantic, ru- 
ral, and luxuriant scenes in the kingdom, 
together with many splendid portraits of the 
waters in their calms and passions. For a 
confirmation of our remark, and as an as- 
surance of the rich display which awaits the 
vi!titor, ^ have only to point to the names 
of Robson, Fielding, Barret, Gastincau, 
Harding, Front, &c. Amongst the pro- 
ductions, forty-six in number, of our ad- 
mired Hobson, we recognize some of his 
English cities, the engravings from which 
we have already had occasion to admire. 
These, however beautiful iu execution and 
picturesque in effect, are not mentioned as 
among the best of his efforts; those we 
must seek in his delineations of mountain 
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I EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PORTRAITS. 

Alt unrivalled collection of splendid por- 
traits, executed in water colours by Hilton, 
Jackson, Derby, &c. &c. from cotemporary 
paintings by the greatest masters of the art, 
is now exhibiting, gratuitously, by Messrs. 
Harding and Lepard, Poll Mall East. Such 
an extensive assemblage of the great and the 
beautiful of- other times was never before 
brought together in any one series of histo- 
rical paintings ; and no exhibition was ever 
more calculated to excite the attention and 
gratify the feelings of the public than the 
present. It is impossible to view them only 
as pictures, for the mind wanders into the 
mazes of history, fights the battles of the 
warrior ; accumpnnies the statesman and the 
patriot in his endeavours to raise his country's 
glory and promote her happiness ; deprecates 


scenery, the massy craggs embowering the 
placid lake, and reflecting that delicious 
purple tint which the Heavens display above 
their summits. Such is ** Snowdon from 
the Nantile Pools," a gorgeous bold pic- 
ture, painted in his best manner ; and the 
“ View in Glen Coe " with red deer by R. 
Hills, who has several other happy sketches 
of auimsls. Copley Fielding's water pieces 
Jo not please us so much as those in the 
last exhibition ; but his landscape, ** the 
glide in New Forest, where William Rufus 
was killed," is a npble production. His 
** Southampton at suu-set," and the ** Sands 
near Ryde, Isle of Wight," are very good 
pieces ; but he has a powerful rival in Mr. 
Austin, whose ** Smugglers sinking their 
cargo at the approach of a Revenue cutter " 
deserves every praise. Mr. Barret's pic- 
tures are not on so large a scale as they were 
last year, but they are decidedly preferable, 
being painted with more warmth and feel- 
ing. What a glowing jiicture is his ** Even- 
ing;" it is a gem. I'he clever architec- 
tural views by Prout represent many of the 
public edifices of Venice with great felicity ; 
and Mr. Wild's English specimens are also 
valuable. W. Hunt’s sketches from nature 
are many of them inimitable. His old men 
bear their age right xobly ; and his ** But- 
cher-boy," to use the language of one of 
the fair visitants, is ** a sweet little fellow." 
But to enumerate all the good and charm- 
ing pictures in the collection would be to 
re-print nearly half of the catalogue; but 
we cannot pass over in silence, or with even 
commoVi admiration, the truly classic com- 
jtosition of Harding, « Modem Greece," 
niustrative of several fine passages in the 
wtitlngs of Byron ; and the clever little U- 
luitraiioni of Sbelnpeare by Richter. Wliat 
a dMl of admirable humour in The two 
end in The Wedding of 
and Audr^." Cristall too, the 
SS^mnt of the Society, exhibits a large 
pidlure, the fiurjr banquet of lltania in the 
Midsummer Night's dieami" most happily 
painted* 


the acts of oppressive cruelty, and the re- 
sults of cold-hearted villainy, which stain 
the pages of the biography of too many of 
our Princes and Nobles ; and glows with ad- 
miration at the beauty, the heroism, and the 
lovely tenderness of the fiiirest of nature's 
works. Turning from one portrait to an- 
other, wc contemplate history in all aeras, 
by man and not by letters. We read in 
their features and their costumes the man- 
ners and the deeds of other times, and it is 
a pleasing task to trace, in the curve of the 
lip, the turn of the eye, the lines of the face, 
and the attitude of the figure, an external 
portraiture of the mind, and to imagine that 
we see and feel the workings of those thoughts 
and passions which impelled deeds of glory 
and renown, of affectionate attachment and 
virtue, or of infamy and execration. Most, 
if not all, of these portraits, 180 in number, 
have beeo engraved and published in a folio 
form, at an immense expense, and accom- 
panied by biographical sketches from the 
appreciated pen of Mr. Lodge, which are 
equally characteristic and accurate with the 
engravings. The folio plates having been 
destroyed, and the price of the work being 
so heavy, the proprietors, desirous of ten- 
dering it accessible to the family of every 
gentleman, have since engraved them in a 
smaller form, yet equally accurate manner. 
This second edition has been so well re- 
ceived by the public, and the Plates are so 
worn out, that the Proprietors are now about 
to engrave a third set of Plates, and will issue 
them in monthly numbers at a price wliich 
will put it into the power of a much larger 
number of purehascTs to possess themselves 
of a splendid Gallery of British Portraits, to 
use the language of Sir Walter Scott, ** on 
apian more, extensive than any collection 
which exists, and at the same time the es-' 
sence of a curious library of historical, bibli- 
ographical, and antiquarian works." To 
those which have already been angnved, 
will be added othen of a more recent era, 
increasing the number of the series to ft40. 
To say that we wish sueeeii to the under- 
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taking would be only iteriilng tbe ^eneml 
wish of the country, as it is a work in^he 
completion of which there cannot but b| a 
national interest. Ih the splendour of its 
execudony in the accuracy of the characters 
iilerineated by the pencil and the pen, and 
the extensive nature of its contents, no 
other country can produce a work which 
may compare with it, and the art of histori- 
cal engraving, already -carried very high 
among us, will receive f^ditlonal reputation. 

CosMORAMA, Regent-street. 

A pleasing exhibition of fourteen well- 
painted pictures of interesting views and ob- 
jects. The nature of the place is neither 
panoramic nor dioramic, but is a little upon 
the plan of both. At the Diorama it is diffi- 
cult to bring the mind to ponsider the views 
As picttires only ; here, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the difficulty consists in divesting 
oneself of that knowledge, but they are pic- 
tures of more than ordinary merit. Trinity 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, painted by 
Dupeux, and Schairs City of Edinburgh by 
moonlight, with the effect of a conflagration, 
arc the most deceptive ; the latter with its 
bursts of Are and volumes of smoke is tlie 
best, and a beautiful and effective one it is 
— though the former, in the estimation of 
the proprietor, is considered to bear away 
the palm. There are also two veiw superior 
views in Switzerland, painted by M, Weber, 
the Valley of Lucerne, and the Valley of 
Lauterbroun, with the fall of the Stoubach. 
They are indeed admirable productions ; and 
Would, unaided by any other beauties, claim 
the patronage of the public. 

Panorama of Genoa. 

Mr. Burford has opened, in his great cir- 
cle in Leicester Square, a Panorama of Ge- 
noR. It is taken from tbe bay, and tbe ex- 
terior of no City can present a more desirable 
view for a panoramic picture than the beau- 
tiful amphitheatre tliencc exhibited. We 
recommend all our friends to visit this vivid 
resemblance of the City of Palaces. 

The Wo\f and the Lam/;.— Moon and Co. 

An astonishingly clever print from the 
flne picture painted by Mulready, and pre- 


sented by him to the Artiste^ Benevolent Fond 
Society,' for the beneflt of which thtc in* 
graving has been executed and nnbl^ed* 
The timidity of the boy-lumbV end tniji Ifink 
of daringf scowling, hardened cruelty 
Wolf-boy, about wreaking hii ire or giVtog 
vent to hit unruly passions, on the ^or 
little innocent, crloging uniter his tkaha dit4 
shrinking from his very gaze, are heaiiUfply 
expressive. These are the leading figures, 
but the accompaniments are all admirably 
distributed to produce a clever, interesting, 
and moral picture ; wliich we would recom- 
mend all lovers of the arts, and admirers of 
sketches from the life to possess. Those 
who purchase this print will be amply repaid 
by the sterling merit of the |>erfc)rmanee ; 
and they will have a more ample reward in 
knowing that they have contributed *‘to tem- 
per the wind to tne shorn lamb.'’ 

Miranda. Moon and Co. 

Shakspeare's Miranda! ^The lovely 

daughter of the instigator of The Tempest^ 
and the tender and soothing love of Ferdi- 
nand, is one of the most perfectly innocent 
and artlessly amiable characters that were 
ever sketched. She is such as we might 
imagine the beauteous Eve in the garden of 
Eden, the purest specimen of her sex. And 
the scene chosen by Hilton for exhibiting 
his powers, is the most effective in this 
drama, some of the finest touches of nature 
bursting out in the language softly flowing 
to the heart, whole generous impulsei it 
irrigates and cherishes. It is tlie first of 
the third act, and represents the rough un- 
polished entrance of the Magician Duke'a 
cell, whence Miranda is issuing to meet tbe 
young prince Ferdinand toiling to ascend 
the steep with his burden of logs. How 
happily has the artist thrown into his 
figure all the pure and lovely charms which 
Shakspeare's acquaintance with the human 
heart decked her with. Every One must 
recognise the being that could feel and give 
expression to such exquisite sensibility as 
this : 

— — “ I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoiu’d 
to pile. [bums 

Pray set it down and rest you : when this 
’Twill weep for having weary’d you." 


— ♦— 
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Ready fir Publication, 

The tenth smd concluding Number of 
Mr. Fosbroke’i “ Foreign Trmography.*' 
No. 11. of Autographs of itoyal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages con- 
spicuous in English History. 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wy- 
cliffe, D. D. illustrated principally from his 
Oekt. Mag. May ^ 1 838. 


unpublished Manuscripts, with \ prelimi- 
nary View of the Papal system, aad of the 
state of >be Protestant Doctrine in Europe 
to the commencement of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Robert Vaughan. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry* By 
J. B. Williams, Esq. F.S.A. 
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Liierdture^ 


{May, 


Tke SpMohei of the Right Hon. Geo. 
CttAing, corrected by himeeif, with • Me* 
moir of hie. Life. By 'll. ThirrY| Etti, 
Btrriiter-at-Iaw. 

Foreign and Domeitic View of the Ca- 
tholic Qaestion. By Hsnhy GallyKnioht^ 
Esquire. 

Free Trade in Com, the real Interest of 
the Landlord and the true policy of the 
State. By a Cumberland Landholder. 

Views on the Currency, its connexion 
with Corn, the Merits of the Com Bill, 
Branch Banks, Bank Charter, Small Notes, 
&e. By J. Joplin. 

Recollections of a service of three years 
during the War of Extermination in the 
Republics of Venezuela and Colombia. By 
an Officer of the Columbian Navy. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse ; intended 
as a Sequel to those of Mr. Elsley on the 
GospeU, and Mr. Prebendary Slade on the 
Epistles. By John Chappel Woodhouse, 
D.D. Dean of Lichfield. ^ 

The Prolegomena to the London Poly- 
glott Bible, by Bishop Walton, accompa- 
nied' by a variety of Notes illustrative of 
the Text. By the Rev. Francis Wrano« 
HAM, M.A. RR.S. Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, &c &c. 

The Harp of Judah, a Selection of Poems 
relative to the Couversioo^of the Jews, and 
to Missionary and other Religious Societies. 

A Sclectbin of Vases, Altars, Candelabra, 
and Tripods, from the Museum at the Lou- 
vre at Paris, engraved in a delicate and beau- 
tiful style. By Henry Moses, with de- 
scriptive letter-press by T. L. D. 

Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Ty- 
rant of Padua, in twelve books. By Vis- 
count Dillon, 

Poems by Eliza Rennie. 

Fishes of Ceylon, after Drawings from 
Nature. By John Whitchurch Bennett, 
Esq. F.H.S. 4 to. 

Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Effects 
of National Antipathies; on Credulity and 
Enthusiasm ; with an Historical Review of 
the Revolutions of Empires, from the ear- 
liest ages to the death of Alexander the 
Great. By R. Otley. 

Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, from 
the Latin of Lewis Holhoc^*. 

The 9th Number, Vol. X. of Neale's 
Views of Seats. Amongst other subjects in 
hand for this publication, are Aldennaoston, 
Cothelstone, and Holland Houses, Holme 
Park, Dalkeith Palace, &c. 

Einmn tie Lissau : a Narrative of the 
striking vicissitude.^ of her eventful Life ; 
with some Information respcetitig the reli- 
gious and dtnnestii: Kabits of the Jews. By 
Uie Author of Sophia de Lissau. 

The Rector of Overton, a novel, in three 
volumes. 

Beauties of Sliakspeare. By Caroline 
M vx\vr.LL, authoress of Beauties of Ancient 
H.9t»ny, &c. 


Preparing fir Pullieation* 

, Buddhuitm ; illustrated from origUiat ma- 
nperipCs of its Doctriut, Metaphyitcs, and 
Pniloiophy; accompani^ by 43 Engrav* 
ingf, lithogra|ihed from the Cingalese qri- 
ginali, demonstrative of their Scheme of the 
IJniverse, and the personal Attributes of the 
Buddhno. By Edward Uphark Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, F S.A. 

The 9d Number of the picturesque Tour 
of the River Thames. 

The Life and Times of Archbialiop Laud. 
By John P. Lawson, M.A. 

Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pas- 
tor of Waldbach, in the Bau de la Roche. 

Wanderings in America. By Charles 
Watebton, Esq. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick. Edited by hh fiiend, Henry Vernon. 

Present State and Future Prospects of the 
Free Trade and Colonization of India. 

An Historical View of the Sinking Fund. 
By Philip Pusey, Esq. 

A Letter to the Duke of Wellington, on 
the Regulation of the Currency, and Pre- 
vcDtioD, Detecting, and Correcting of 
Crime. By an Englishman. 

Mr. Britton announces, that the letter- 
press to the Architectural Anquitics of 
Normandy will soon he ready for delivery, 
gratis, to the Subscribers ; that some of the 
copper-plates of Robson's Cities will he de- 
stroyed aflcr 250 large, and 800 small, are 
worked; and that the letter-press and last 
number of Peterborough Cathedral, will 
also soon he ready ; as will, No. 1, of Pic- 
turesque Antiquities of the English Cities* 
with 12 Engraving, by and u^r the di- 
rection of J. Lc Keux. 

Capt. George Beauclerk, 10th Foot, 
who, with another Otficer of the Garrison 
at Gibraltar, accompanied Dr. Brown, in 
July 1826‘, on a tiiedicul mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco, has in the press a vo- 
lume of Travels, dcsciiptive of the manners 
and usages of Turhaiicd Society, to he en- 
titled “ A Journey to Morocco to bo 
illustrated with numerous Drawings, taken 
on the Bj)ot by the Author. 

An Essay on the Causes and Cure of 
Stammering, and the Impediments of 
Speech. By Dr. M'Cohmac, of Belfast. 

The Book of Psalms, according to the 
authorized Version, with practical Reflec- 
tions and Notes. By the Rev. Richard 

WARNrIR. 

The iiuinl>t‘r of new works that have been 
published at last Easter Fair at Leipzig, as 
stated in tlie annual fair catalogue, amounCs 
to 3,234, viz.— 2852 hooka, inchiding 
smaller works as pamphlets ; 190 novels and 
tales ; 37 dramatic pieces : whole collec- 
tions, counting each for one number; llfi 
maps, globes, Ike,; 33 musical works; 5 
games. The hooks in foreign modern laii- 
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^■gasi axoliMlv* of the ]knooding 1^ 
amount to 386. At worlEt eminently good^ 
Professor Heck mentions, Ehrenberg's Na- 
tural Historical Journey in Egypt ; Mai- 
lath’s History of the Magyar! (Huuga- 
riaoO % Lancizolle's History of the Rise of 
the Prussian Monarchy ; SaTvandy't History 
of King Sobiesky.— The number of pub- 
lishers is stated at 401 . 


Society of Antiquaries. 

May 1. A paper was read, from J. A* 
Repton, esq. F. S. A. on the ancient pro- 
nunciation of English words ending in ought 
as rough, tough, &c. which, as appeared 
from very numerous instances adduced from 
the old poets, were uttered with the sound 
both of ruff androir; but more frequently 
with the latter, which is now so little re- 
tained. Mr. Rppton incidentally remarked 
that the diphthong or? had frequently the 
French pronunciation given to it, as in the 
memorable inatauce of the metropolitan ca- 
thedral being colloquially styled Pmvles, 

May 8« A communication was received 
from Capt. Henry Smytb, R.N. F.S. A. con- 
sisting of three views of some architectural 
ruins ia the Island of Gosa, near Malta, 
with a brief description, the admeasure- 
ments, Ac. having been unfortunately lost 
through the death of a brother officer, 
to whom they Iiad been lent. These pri- 
mitive and colossal remains are locally known 
as the Giants' Towers, and are supposed to 
be of Phoenician origin. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Secretary, read an ex- 
tract from a manuscript *' Description of 
Pembrokeslnre, by George Owen," now in 
the British Museum. The extract described 
the game of knappan, a violent 6{)ecies of 
foot-ball formerly played in South Wales by 
very numerous assemblages both of horse 
aud foot men, and still, though in a dege- 
nerated state, in some measure customary. 
This chaj)terof the History has been printed 
verbatim in vol. v. of the Cambrian Regis- 
ter, 1 795," whence it was copied into Ro- 
berts's “Cambrian Popular Antiquities." 

May 15. A letter from A. J. Kempe, 
esq. F.S.A. was read to th^ Society, being 
a description of some extensive Druidical 
remains on Dartmoor, on the road to Exeter 
from Moreton-Haropstead, which have hi- 
therto escaped general attention. 

Mr. Ellis also read a Memorial presented 
to Lord Burleigh in 1595 by the Bishop of 
St. David's and other Justices of Pembroke- 
shire, respecting the state of Milford Haven. 
U'he document petitions the Minister for 
additional naval force off the coast, and for- 
tifications to the towns of Milford and Ten- 
by ; and will be found printed at length in 
Mr. Carliiile'e Topographical Dictionary of 
Wales. 

May 82. William Twopenny, esq. pre- 
sented twh drawings, oue representing an 
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interior view of the Giapel at thd old mkav 
sioB called the Mute, in the parish of jigt- 
liam, Kent} and the other an ehigi^y 
carved oheit, of the beginning of the tls- 
teenth eentury, preserved at the same p)a8e. 

Mr. Ellis also communicated from 
Burleigh's papers in the Biitiih MusemVA 
two documents, one being ** A Memorial iif 
certain pointes meet for restoring the realm 
of Scotland to the ancient Weal." 'Hiii 
was written in 1559, in opposition of tbo 
French interest, end in favour of the pr|i- 
tensions to power of the Hamilton familVk 
Tlie other was A Record of theprooecfl- 
lugs of the first Court held by Sir John 
Branch, Lord Mayor of London in 1 580." 
The proceedings were relative to the Queen’a 
instructions, on the several points «f setting 
up new buildings, the cleansing of the City, 
the coDser'jancy of the Thames, and the re- 
striction of Popery. 

Literary Fund Society. 

The anniversary f>f this truly benevolent 
Society was held at the Freemasons' Tavern 
on the IBtli of May. His Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, President, took the chair soon 
after six o'clock, about 1 80 sat down to 
dinner. The cloth being removed, ** The 
King, our munificent Patron," alwa^'s the 
first standing toast of the Society, was drank 
with acclamations, and followed by the 
usual loyal bumpers And songs, “ Prospe- 
rity to the Literary Fund," was also given 
with great applause ; and Mr. Fitzgerald re- 
cited a poem, in which the benevolent pur- 
poses of the Fund were enforced. His exer- 
tions were thanked hy a toast from the Pre- 
sident. The Earl of Shrewsbury, in a brief 
speech, complimentary to the noble Chair- 
man, and warmly approving of the Society 
and its objects,* gave the health of the Duke 
of Somerset ; for which his Grace returned 
thanks. Lord Goderich, in an eloquent, 
manly, and feeling address, paid a tribute to 
the genius, patriotism, and virtues of Mr. 
Canning, who, but fur his lamented loss, 
would have presided this day; f and proposed 
a tribute to his inevgory, which was drank in 
solemn silence, and with deepemotum. His 
Lordship's observations, indeed, produced a 
powerful sensation : and while he taught his 
bearers how to love and honour the dead, 
he also did what was not his intention— h5 
taught them to admire and honour the liv- 
ing. His Lordship's own health wAls accord- 
ingly the next, and loudly cheered by every 
voice. Lord F. L. Gower, also, on reoeiv- 


* These objects are so forcibly described 
in tlie Address of the Registrars, prefixed to 
the Book-List of the Subscribers to the 
Society^ that wc earnestly request attention 
to it. Some copious extracts from the Ad- 
dress are given in our last Volume, pari i. 
f . 444. 

t See vol. xcvii. pt. i. p. 443. 
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log a limilar compliment, returned thanks 
ip a very impressive manner, alludiuff with 
appropriate felicity to Mr. Lockharts Life 
of Burns, to support his reasoning on behalf 
of the unfortunate, for the relief of whose 
wants they had met together. In the course 
of the evening, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Dr. Lushington, Sir W. Clayton, 
Mr. Adolphus, and Mr. Blanshard, severally 
sp6ke, os toasts called them up; and by 
them all, the same benevolent train of Ideas 
was pursued and enforced by various ajipo* 
site illustrations. To crown the whole, Dr. 
Yates, the treasurer of the Fund, reported 
subscriptions to the amount of £700. 

Royal Society of Literature. 

jiprU \4. The two royal golden medals, 
of the value of fifty guineas each, given an- 
nually to individuals distinguished by the 
production of works eminent in literature, 
were adjudged to Crabbo the poet, as the 
head of an original school of composition, 
and to Archdeacon Coxc, as the author of 
many volumes of great historical research. 

April 24. The general annual meeting of 
the Koyal Society of Literature took place 
at its Chambers in Parliament-srreet; the 
Bishop of Salisbury, President, in the chair. 
Between fifty and sixty members were pre- 
sent. Mr. Cattermole, the Secretary, read 
the minutes of the last meeting ; after which 
his Lordship, the President, delivered a very 
interesting discourse, pointing out the prin- 
cipal events connected with the Institution 
within the past year, and glancing at tlie li- 
teral y labours of its members in various 
parts of the world. He deplored, in digni- 
fied and affecting language, the loss it had 
sustained in Mr. Canning ; and also alluded 
feelingly to others whom death had taken 
away from its numbers. His I^ordship then 
noticed the adjudication of the medals to 
Mr. Crabbe and Archdeacon Coxe; and, 
finally, congratulated the Society on its 
great progress and prosperity, under the fos- 
tering patronage of its founder, the King. 

The Secretary read a report of the pro- 
ceedings during the season ; and stated, 
that the fund (by vol^ary subscriptions) 
for building a house, on a site given by his 
Majesty near Charing Cross, had been largely 
Bugmepted, and other measures taken, so 
tlwt the immediate prosecution of that de- 
sign might be anticipated. The members 
then balloted for the officers, 8ic. for the 
ensuing ^ear. 

Linn AN Society. 

May 24. The 40th anniversary meeting 
of this Society took place at the Society's 
house io Soho-square, A. B. Lambert, esq. 
in the chair. The Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells took hiif seat ns a Fellow. The Se* 
cretaiy stated, that the executors of Sir J. 
Smith Ind nffer^ his valuable library, bota- 
nical and other collections, to the &ciety, 
for the spin of 4,000/. The library em- 


bMces the original coIlectioD of Linnasus^ 
containing 2,500 volumes. The estimated 
value of the whole was about 5,000/. After 
some conversation regarding the manner in 
which the purchase-money was to be raised, 
a subscription was suggested, as the best 
and speediest plan for realizing the purchase- 
money. This was immediately set on foot, 
and iu a short time nearly 400/. was sub- 
scribed. D^. Boot stated, that the Socie- 
ty’s receipts for the past year amounted to 
1,433/. Is, bd.) its disbursements 880/. 9r. 
6d,i fund in baud 552/. 12s. — Lord Stanley 
has been elected President in the room of 
Sir J. £. Smith. — Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. 
his Grace the Duke of Somerset, E, T. 
Bennet, esq. Rev. £. Goodenough, D.D. 
W. H. Fitton, M.D. and J. F. South, esq. 
were elected members of the council. In 
the evening the members dined at the Free- 
masons* Tavern, where a very liberal sub- 
scription was also n^e in aid of the funds 
for the purchase of the library and collec- 
tion of Sir J. E. Smith. 

Zoological Society. 

April 29. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held at the Booms of the 
Horticultural Society in Regent-street ; the 
Marquess of Lansduwne, president, in the 
cliair. Many of the most zealous supporters 
of the establishment were present, and took 
an active part in the proceedinga of the day. 
Among them, the Duke of Somerset, the 
Earls of Darnley and Carnarvon, Viscount 
Gage, Lords Auckland and Stanley, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Sir Everard 
Home, Mr. B. Wall, M.P. Mr. Croker, M.P. 
Mr. C. Barclay, M.P. the Presidents of the 
Royal and Geological Societies, General 
Thornton, Captains Yorke, K. N. and Sa- 
bine, R. A. &c. 

A report from the Council was read, 
giving a detailed account of the finances of 
the Society during the preceding year, and 
of the works completed and in progress at 
th.e Gardens in the Regent's Park. Upwards 
of 200 living animals, most of them of in- 
terest and rare occurrence, were stated to 
he now on view in the Gardens, exclubive of 
a considerable number of wild fowl and gal- 
linaceous birds, which were preserved in the 
lake and islands in the Park, the use of 
which had been lately granted to the Society 
by tlie Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests. The number of members on the 
hooks was stated to exceed 800. 

Di. Parr’s Library. 

May 23. The sale of the first portion of 
the extensive library of the late Dr. Parr, 
comprising only the theological and classic 
departments, was concluded this day, by 
Mr. Evans, of Pall-mall. The books, ge^ 
nerally speaking, brought fair prices. The 
following lots will suffice as examples:^ 
Auctores Classici Latmi, Valjiy's Delphin 
edition, 37/.; Hoary Stephens’ Thesaurus^ 
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942. 1 Gerhard's Lpd Theologiei edeuU 
1787, with the Doctor's epigraoh^ an I 
excellent and most useful workj'^ 8/. 4e. s 
Calvings Works (Latin) | AmsterdaiDi 1667% 

TL 105.; Critici Sacri, 4l. lOe.; Warbuf- 
ton’s Divine L^ation of Moses, 1765, 82. 
95,; the chief Tracts on the Trinity, pub- 
lished from 1600 to 1700, 8/.d5.; Lutner'e 
Works (Jens), 1657, 61. 2s. Melancthon'e 
Works (Wittembergh), 1568, 61. 18^.; 
Ugolini's Hebrew Antiquities, S6L 4s. 6d . ; 
Brunck’s . Aristophanes, Greek and Latin, 
2/.; Inverziuius (edition of the same poet), 
4/.; ,£schylus, Greek and Latin (Butler's 
edition), a presentation copy to Dr. Parr, 
with this inscription, Qui quid civem, quid 
amicuin, quid sapientem, decaii et optima 
inteltigU et firtissime €xsequiiur% Si. 65. j 
Euripides, Greek and Latin, cum noiis va- 
riorum, 52. 25. Gd . ; Ovid, with Burman's 
notes, 1727, 42. 105.; Homeri Opera Greece 
cum commentariis Eustathii, the first edi- 
tion, Rome, 1542, somewhat stained, 92. 
95. ; Byzantvuie histories scriptores Greed et 
Latini, Venice, 1722, 16 guineas; this was 
a present from Dr. Maltby, with an elegant 
inscription. Terentianus Maurus de Litteris 
sylUihis et Metric Horatii, first edition, 1497, 
6/.; the Works of Erasmus, Lyons, 1783, 
111. 165. The second part of this exten- 
sive library is in preparation fur sale. Among 
the purcliasers were Prince Crioitelli, Mr. 
Justice Littledale, Sir George Chetwynd, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, the Dean of Peter- 
borough, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, Dr. Maltby, and other eminent 
collectors. 


Lord Onslow'i CotiRCTiOK or £nqi.iiii 

HlSTORlOai. PoRTRAITI. 

The interesting ccdleotiim of BsglishlllK 
torical Portraits belonging to Lovd Onslfwt 
which was lately disposed of by Mr, 
tie, comprised a curious and ancient poftMlt 
of Thomas of Woodstock, by an unknown 
hand, and a noble original portrait of Sir 
Charles Lucas, who fell during the siege of 
Colchester, by Dobson. The former sold 
for 42. 85.; and the latter, which was an 
admirable specimen of Dobson's talent, 
brought 212. There were also several inlw- 
resting portraits of Lord Burleigh, of 
Spencer the poet, Milton, Pope, Drydeo, 
Bishop Burnet, &c. llie following are the 
prices which these and a few other of tba 
principal lots produced, vi/.. — Edward the 
Black Prince, a very curious portrait, 8l* 
155.; Queen Elizabeth, and Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester," in circles, six guineas; Sir 
Thomas More, and Vicar-General Cromr 
well, 42. 165. ; Sir Walter Raleigh, 82. 18J. ; 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, 42. 1 85. ; Henrietta 
Maria, 152. 105.; Edward Spencer, four gui- 
neas; Milton, when young, 8/. 125.; Alex- 
ander Pope, 42. 125.; John Dryden, by 
Kneller, one guinea; John Lord Somers, 
in his robes as Chancellor, with the date 
1697, and Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 1690, 62. 
105. ; Sir Isaac Newtoo, in an oval, 42. ; 
William III. with a view of the siege ef 
Nlmeguen in the distance, 10 guineaa; 
George I. small life, whole-length, in his 
robes, 32. 5s. ; George 11. a whole-length 
portrait, five guineas. 
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BANWELL CAVE, co. SOMERSET. 
A'tro cruditissimo Aylmer Bourke' Landfert, 
omnigeni Scientm, preesertim siccarum 
herbarum, instructissimo, D.D.D. 

Gul. L. Bowles. 

CPIRIT and shadow of the ancient world, 
^Awake ! Thou who hast slept four thou- 
sand years, 

Arise ! Bor who can gaze upon this vault. 
Strewn with the fragments of a funner 
world, ♦ [think 

Swept to destruction,— but must luuse to 
Of the mutations of the Globe;— tof Time, 
Hurrying to onward spoil of his own life. 
Swift-passing as a summer-cloud away ; — 


* The reader is referred to Dr. Buckland's 
most interesting illustrations of these re- 
mains of a former world. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has built a picturesque and 
appropriate cottage near the cave, on the 
hill commanding this fine view. 


Of Him, who spoke and the dread storm 
went forth 1 [most cave 

Since then, these bones that strew tile in- 
Have lain, the records of thatawfiil doom. 

When now the black abyss had ceas'd to 
roar, [hilit, 

And waters, shrinking from the rocks and 
Slept in the solitary sunshine, — Hina 
They lay ; and when four thousand years 
hod pass'd — 

And the grey smoke went up from villages— 
And cities, with their tow'rs andj temples 
shone 

Where Life’s great hum was murmuring, — 
Herb they lay ! 

The crow snil'd o’er the lonely spot, the 
bents 

Wav'd to the summer^air, yet, undisturbed. 
They lay till lo !— as if but yesterdey 
The wave had left them, -"into light agtiii 
The ahedowy spectacle of egee peet 
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Seems to leep up» «s the dim cave unfolds m Star of the West ! when Nature sleeps, 

Its mystery. Say. ! Christian, is it true ? ' And the lost glance of day is gone, 

This cavern's deep Kcesi, these scatter'd And when tlie balmy dew-drop weeps, 

bones. Thou shin'st, and sparkiest there alone. 

Faint echo to thy Bible ! O'er the cave And throw’st thy ray of silver light 
Pale Science ruminates. On the dim breast of coming night* 


Meantime I gaze. 

In silence ou the scene below, and mark 
•The morning sunshine, — on that very shore 
Wherj once a child I wandered { — Oh ! re- 
turn, 

(1 sigh) ** return a moment, days of youth, 
' Of childhood, — oh, return !" How vain 

the thought. 

Vain as unworthy ! yet sad Poesy 
Unblam'd may dally with imaginings. 

For this wide view is like the shadowy scene. 
Once travers'd o'er with carelessness and 
glee. 

And we look back upon the vale of years. 
And hear remembered voices, and behold, 
in blended colours, images and shades 
Long pass'd, now rising, as at Memory’s call. 
Again in softer light. 

There is the church,* 

Crowning the high hill-top, which overlooks 
Brban-dowm, ivhereKiits lonelier amplitude 
Stretches into grey mist the Severn Sea. 
TherCf mingled with the clouds, old Cambria 
draws* 

Her line of mountaitu, fading far awayj 
There, sit the sister Holms,^ in the mid-tide 
Secure and smiling, though its vasty sweep. 
As it rides by, might almost seem to rive 
The deep foundations of the Earth again, — 
Might seem to scorn its limits, and ascend 
In tempest to these heights, to bury there 
Fresh welt'ring carcases, and leave their 
bones 

A spectacle for ages yet unborn. 

To teach its sternest moral to the heart 


'Tis well we hear not the fleet wings of 
Time. 

Enough, if while the summer-day steals on. 
We muse upon the wreck of ages past. 

And own there is a God^ho rules the world. 


ON THE EVENING STAR. 


From the Poems of JAise Mary Anre 
Browne, recently published.X 

gJTAR W the West ! thy dewy beam. 
Looks o'er our mingled joy and woe— 
Reflected in the glassy stream. 

Thou deignst to light the world below ; 
While the vtefhse ripple their reply 
To the low'brecze's evening sigh. 




l^p. 888. 

I wnw^vyiBp Holms. 

. X We shill aberay pay ettAutlon to thu 
plMaliig work. 


Star of the West ! thy soft beams fall 
To light alike the prince and slave 
Impartially, they shine for all, 

The tailor, wandering o’er the wave. 

The King beneath his canopy, 

And the poor serf may gaze on thee. 

Star of the West, whose glories burn. 

As if to guard while we are sleeping. 

Ere we retire to thee we turn, 

And gaze where thou thy watch art 
keeping. 

Thy gentle influence o'er us shed, 

And with sweet slumbers bless our bed. 

And Thou, who mad'st the glorious star, 
And guid’st it through its heavenly flight, 
Who guard’st us wheresoe’er we are, 
Through brilliant day or gloomy night ; 
Oh, shed around the willing heart 
The light that never can depart ! 

On the elevation q/* Francis Frebliko, Esq. 
to the dignity of BahmeL 

By John Taylor, Esq. 

JF long-tried service should distinction find, 
Agen’rous heart, and an'enllghten’d mind; 
If zeal, not merely duty to fulfil. 

But to augment it with sagacious skill ; 

To trace abuses, and the cause remove. 
Heeding whate’er the system could improve ; 
If ardour modest merit to befriend. 

And to superior pow’r to recommend ; 

If public good was still his constant aim. 
And, self-approv’d, not pant for public fame; 
If in the bounds of life’s domestic sphere, 

To kindred, friendship, and to genius dear; 
If less to raise his offspring into place. 

Than to behold them wear a moral grace, 
And, while he taught the path they should 
pursue. 

To be a fair example in their view ; 

And, hence, in all, just recompense to find, 
A kindred nature, and a lineal mind : 

If the Fine Arts to foster and requite. 

And briug e’en shadow’d talents into light. 
Arts that adorn and elevate mankind, 

Talents that else might in desjnir have pin’d ; 
If these, and more that Truth could well 
relate. 

Deserve the civic laurels of a state. 

Then is the rank on Freeling now bestow’d, 
But the first step on Honour’s loftier road. 
And future favour from the Royal hand 
May place him with the Guardians of the 
Land. [she says, 

Thus says the Muse, and thus with truth 
Proud of this tribute of her honest lays. 
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HISTORICALyjHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, April 17* 

Mr. Hortoji moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to facilitate the Emigration of Pau- 
pers by their parishes. He said that the 
objects of the proposed measure were, to 
raise money upon the security of the poor 
rates. — Mr. Huskisson considered the coun- 
try indebted to his Right Hon. friend for 
the zeal he had manifested in the investiga- 
tion of this subject. — Mr. Hume, though 
an advocate fur voluntary emigration, tbougnt 
it was impossible that the principle on which 
the Bill was founded could ever be carried 
into execution. — Leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 

House of Lords, April 21. 

Tire order of the day being moved for 
their Ijordships going into a Committee on 
the Test and Corporation Acts Repeal 
Bill, Lord A7(/(»isaid, it might be recollected 
that from Ifa'O'S to 182«, a period of pretty 
nearly two centuries, those Acta continued 
to exist without any alteration, and the 
Ciiurch of England continued to be pre- 
served — the sumect had been completely at 
rest, until a hsw weeks ago — when the 
march of intellect so speedily prevailed upon 
their Lordships in the manner in which it 
had evinced itself. In the thousands of pe- 
titions which had been presented to the 
House on the subject, he did nut know how, 
but the Sacramental Tests were alluded to 
us degrading — yet he would acquaint the pe- 
titioners that his Majesty himself had taken 
the Sacramental Test, and woi obliged to 
submit to that which they hod all stated to 
he a degradation. The question he con- 
sidered to be truly this: whether, under 
the effects of the Acts as they then stood, 
the constitution of the country liad more 
security than it ought to have ? For him- 
self, he thought decidedly not ; for in his 
mind the cunstitiition was formed of Church 
and State, and existed only in their union 
and identity. Now, it was evident to all 
that these Acts had been framed with a 
view to keep up that alliance, which formed, 
in truth, the constitution. — Lord Hollajul 
said, the noble and learned Lord was incorrect 
as to the fact of the Test and Corporation Laws 
formi.<)g part of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution consisted in the power vested in 
the King, Lords, and Commons, of making 
Statutes ; but the Statutes themselves were 
no part of the Cunstitiitiun. — Lord Eldon 
said he had considered the subject long and 
conscientiously, and he never would become 
^ party to a separation between Church and 


State, in the alliance between which he con* 
aidered existed that Conatitution which the 
wisdom of our oDcestors had made, that had 
lasted for ms, and produced the happinesl, 
not only of this country, but, he firmly be- 
lieved, of every other part of the world. All 
that he wished, or hoped, or prayed, was, 
that he might never see the destruction of 
that Constitution under which England had 
been great, glorious, and happy ; and that 
when his time was over (and it could now 
be but brief), that he might leave posterity 
In possession of it, as the choicest blessing 
that tbia world could bestow.— The Duke of 
Wellington said,* he had consulted with the 
Right Rev. the Bench of Prelates upon this 
subject, and he found that they were dis- 
posed to consent to the measure, and had 
strong objections to the Sacramental Test. 
He felt, also, that if the Bill were nut now 
passed, they would lf)se all the advantage 
resulting from the desire to establish the 
religious peace that had been displayed.— 
Earl Grey complimented Ministers on the 
course they had adopted. The de^re which 
the noble Duke had manifested to conciliate 
all parties, while preserviqg an anxious care 
for the security of the Church, entitled him 
to the gratitude of the country, and had 
very much increased his confidence in the 
noble Duke's administration. — Lord Redes- 
dale complained, that their Lordships had 
compelled the King to belong to the Church 
of England, yet, hy this Bill, allowed hia 
Ministers to be of a religion adverse to hia 
Majesty; this was to him an insurmount- 
able objection. — Amendments moved by 
Lord Eldon and Lord Tentaden were nega- 
tived ; and the Dill went through the Cum- 
mittce. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel presented a petition from the 
President and Council olTlhe Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, praying for the 
adoption of some means for the promotion 
of Anatomical Science. The Petitioners 
stated, that a knowledge of the construction 
of the human body wiU not to he obtained 
from models, but from the human siilljeci 
alone, and that, whilst medical practitioners 
were liable in this country to severe penal- 
ties for ignorance of their profession, the 
adequate means of knowledge were not with- 
in their reach. The Right non. Gentleman 
also presented similar petitions from the 
Medical School of Portman-street, Glasgow, 
and from the Surgeons of Leeds.— Sir J, 
Mackintosh presented a petition from the 
Mcdicfil Society^ of Edinburgh to the seme 
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effBpt. In Paris, he said, the means of ac- . House then cUyided, when there appeared-^ 
quiring anatomical knowledge were twentwr /^olthe erjgiiial motion, for the amend- 
times as great as in London ; and the con^ ment, 58 ; majority, 144. ^ 
sequence was, that 500 out of 2,000 medi- 


cal students repaired to France for their 
education. 


House of Commons, j^pril S2. 

Several petitions were presented from Be- 
* nefit Societies, against the Bill before the 
House for the regulation thereof. 

Mr. fVarhurUm moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the man- 
ner of obtaining subjects for the schools of 
anatomy^ and the state of the law affecting 
penons employed in obtaining and dissect- 
ing dead bodies. — Mr, Peel said, that he was 
'convinced of the necessity of furnishing every 
facility possible for the prosecution of medt- 
ooJ science. The most eminent men of the 
medical profession had stated the great diffi- 
culties ttuit lay in the way of prosecuting 
properly the study of aruttomy in this coun- 
try, and of the necessity students found 
themselves under of repairing to foreign 
schools. He knew that it was necessary that 
subjects should be had, and any mau who 
had conversed with an intelligent surgeon 
must laugh at the idea of its being possible 
to become acquainted with the construction 
of the human body by means of wax figures. 
He implored, however, the honourable mem- 
ber to proceed wit|i caution— to beware how 
ha attacked those prejudices which, for him- 
self, he could not but respect, or he might 
raise difficulties in his path instead of obvi- 
ating them.— The question was then put, 
and carried, and a Select Commiltee was 
appointed. 

On the order of the day for the House 
going into a Committee on the Corn Laws 
being read, Mr. Portman rose, and said, he 
thought the resolutions before them were 
worse for the landed interest than those 
adopted in* the last Session of Parliament. 
Tile agricultural interest required a protec- 
tion which should secure them GOs. per quar- 
ter; and the proposed resolutions did not 
give that protectio^o effectually as did the 
Bill of last year. — -Mr. Peel was decidedly of 
opinion, that the proposed Bill afforded a 
not Unreasonable protection to the ogricul- 
turists, and that it was one likely to conduce 
to satisfaction of the country generally. 
—Mr. Calerqft moved, that the resolutions 
of year be substitutsd instead of those 
on the table.— Mr. Rahinson seconded the 
notion.— Mr. Bmett preferred the BUI of 

year to the piresent.— Mr. Huskisrm was 
son ttuit at the point at which both sides 
net, an adequate protection was given up to 
00s. j then the admission of foreign corn 
. up to 0M. under regulatio0s» and without 
nay restdetioOs at all, when diO price rose 
above 65t. wms weH calculated to meet both 
ends, of protection and admission.— The 


House of Lords, Aprit 24. 

The debate on the Bill for reiiealing the 
CoRPoRAtiON AND Tbst Agts being le- 
snmed, the Earl of £/don expressed his deter- 
mination to offer every opposition to the 
success of the Bill, which could not pass 
without producing a mighW effect on the 
Catholic Question. His Lordship moved 
two clauses — the first declaring that the Pro- 
testant Religion, as professed in England, 
was established permanently and invioTahly; 
the second, that all persons becoming mem- 
bers of Corporations should declare theqi- 
selves Protestants ; for he pledged himself as 
a lawyer, that if this Bill passed, there was 
no law to prevent Homan Catholics from be- 
coming members of Corporations unless the 
charters of those Corporations expressly 
provided againstrit. — A long discussion arose, 
in which the Duke of tVeUington stated, that 
his opinion upon the subject of the Catholic 
claims had undergone no change, but was 
precisely the same as it bad ever been. He 
disclaimed all inteution of favouring the Ca- 
tholics by admitting them into Corporations 
under the Bill, and thought their Lordehtps 
were bound not to suffer the Bill to pass with- 
out at least requiring an assertion that the 
members of Corporations wore Protestants. 
— A division took place, when the numbers 
appeared, for Lord Eldon’s amendment, 31 ; 
against it, 71. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. M, A. Taylor made a motion for 
reforming the Abuses in C'hancery. — Mr. 
Peel said, that the Government had done all 
they could to promote the object in view ; , 
but when the House considered what bad 
been the situation of the Government during 
the last six montlisj^ they must admit thbt it 
was almost impossible that the Government 
could have made any beneficial changes in 
the Court of Chancery. With rcpect to the 
intended changes, it was in contemplation 
to make the Court of Exchequer assist the 
Chancery in the disposal of Equity business. 

It was in contemplation to admit the attor- 
neys of all the Courts to practise in the Ex- 
chequer upon Equity business. The right 
hoD. gentleman was not unwilling to attend 
to a judicious reform, but be could not be 
governed by abstract propositions; he should 
tiicrefore move the previoiu question. — A 
division took place; when there appeared, 
for the previous questton, 91 ; for ttie mo- 
tion, 42. 

House op Loros, A ^ 26. 

On the motion for reconsidering the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Test Acts, 
Lord Bldm renewed hli former motion, that 
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ih« wordft » PirotMUaty" bol^artld 

ui the teeond daiiae of tbo Bill — After eoeiJ 
dltcuision, ia which the L&rd ChanceUor, 
4 Uid the BUhofs of Durham^ Lincoln^ Ches-^ 
ier, Lmdqfff Gloucester^ and Bath and ff'elli, 
Joioedy their Lqrdshipg divided ; egaioet the 
Amendmentf 117; for U, 55. Another 
Amendment, moved by the £arl of Winehxl- 
oea, was abo Jott. 

In the House of Commons, the same day« 
Mr. Moore presented a petition firum the 
Corpomtiou of Dublin, against the Catho- 
lic Afsr>ciATiON in that city. The peti- 
aiouers stateil, tliat that body was dangerous 
to the peace of Ireland, from the extensive 
and illegal nature of their proceedings, and 
they prayed the House to suppress it with 
the strong arm of the law. He fiilly agreed 
with the petitioners. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
‘Committee on the resolutiwis respecting the 
CoKN Laws, Mr. BeTiett proposed a duty of 
'94r. 4d. when the price was at 66's. When 
tlie price was above 6'2s. he would propose 
that the duty should be at least 2^. with the 
advance of Is. His duty, therefore, would 
he 1 8s. Bd. which is 3«. below the price pro- 
posed by Government. The hon. member 
stated a graduated scale of reduction for the 
prices up to 72s. The duty proposed by 
iiim would give a protection of 2s. more than 
that proposed by Government. After con- 
siderable discussion, a division took place on 
the amendment, when there appeared, for 
the amendment, 30 ; against it, 232. 

# 

House of Lohos, yfpril ^ B . 

On the order of the day for the third read- 
ing of tlie Corporation and Test Acts 
Repeal Bill liciug read. Lord Hollarid rose 
to move that tlie words on the true faith 
of a Christian" be left out. His Lordsh'^ 
went on to argue that these words would 
Operate agaioat tlie Jews. He would, how- 
-ever, not press the omission of the words, if 
any one thought they gave additional secu« 
rity. The Buhop of Llaucloff said, that the 
clause held forth die doctrine that Chds«> 
tianity was on essential port of the 8tate.-r 
Lord Bexley said, a proviso might be added 
to the Bill, allowing Jews to omit these 
words in tlie declaration. — Lord Eldon 
thought it strange, since the Church was 
grauted to ,be a part of the Constitution, 
vuLt proposals were made to admit not only 
Dissenters^ but Jews, to civil offices. He 
should propose to insert the words, ** and 
as I am a Protestant." If these words were 
omitted, all that former Parliaments hod 
dene on tliis point was subverted. — ^Thc Earl 
of tVMdUea said, he should move fur the 
omission of the words “ on the true faith of 
a Christian.” U was ridiculous to describe 
those words as a seourity.'— The Bisliop o| 

Gent. Mao. May^ 1828, 

10 


DuHupn supported the repaid $ha Test 
Act, because he was utterly at a loss how to 
support a sacramental test. The Beneh had 
been described as aiding in subverClng tlie 
Churchy yet the Acts to be npealed had 
been in abeyance for more than eighty years. 
— The Earl of Eldon said, the case was sim- 
ply this — they were giving up the sacramen- 
tal test, witliout getfitng eoy aecurity in 
return. — ^The Duke of fVelUn^tpn said, he 
supporto4 the measure before their Lord- 
ships, because it bad a tendency Co preserve 
the religious peace of the country. He 
should oppose the proposed omission of the 
words on the true faith of a Christian*" 
because the same privileges had never been 
conceded to Jews which had been granted to 
Dissenters. — The Marquis of Zansfloume 
said, his noble friend had gained liis point, 
in having it admitted that it was not meant 
to take ftont the Jews any privileges they 
at present possessed. More than tl^is he 
did not seek. He nor his noble friaud did 
not wish to legislate by a side wind.— The 
Earl of Guildjord thought the existence of a 
Test Act to be as sure a proof of toleration 
as the growth of certain plants wae of the 
mildness of the climate.— -The Earl of Bfdbn 
moved that the words ** 1 am a Protestant " 
be inserted in the declaration.— The Earl of 
Harrowby spoke at length in favour of the 
Bill, as did the Bishop of Chester, and the 
amendment was negatived. — After some ob- 
seivations from the Earl of Caernarvon and 
Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of l^kmdaff’sud he 
considered the oath of supremacy as amply 
sufficient for (he purposes of security. -^The 
Duke of Wellington declared himself deci- 
dedly hostile to the claims of the Catholics, 
but he was equally hostile to imposing any 
additional restriction on them through the 
medium of this Bill. — ^Their Lordships then 
divided ; when tliere appeared, for the amend- 
ment, 52 ; against it, 154. 

When all Uxe clauses had been read over, 
the Duke of Cumberland spoke wjUi great 
solemnity against the Bill, and the Earl of 
Darnley in support of it. The Bill was then 
read a third time, and passed, by a majority 
of 134 to 62. 

The following is the form pf Declaration 
to he made, in Ueu of the Sacramental Test : 
the passages in Italics were the amenchnente < 
made in the House of Lords « — ** I, A. B. 
do solemnly, and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, declare, tho 
true faith ^ a Christian, that 1 will never 
exercise aoyiiower, authority, or influeoce 
which J may possess by virtue of the office 
of , to injure or weaken the Pro- 

testant Church 08 it is by Law est^lialiad 
in England, or to disturb the said Church, 
or the Bishops and Cf,er^ qf the said Churchy 
of any rights or privileges to whjeh such 
Churoh, or the said Bishops and Ckrty, are 
or may be by Law entitied." 
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' Houf£ OF Commons, jiprU sb, 99. 

The Report on the Corn Laws Amend- 
ment Bill underwent considerable discus- 
sion, in the course of which, amendments 
moved by Col. SiblhorpCf Mr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Western, and Mr. Hume, were negatived. 

" ♦ -- 

House of Lords, May l. 

^ The Earl of Darnley brousht forward a 
motion on the population of Ireland. He 
considered a modified poor-rate the best 
means of relieving the distressed poor of 
that country, and concluded by moving, 
** that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the jreasantry of 
Ireland."— The Earl of Limerick opposed 
the motion. — Lord Longford contended, that 
nothing but mischief could result from agi- 
tating the question of introducing any thing 
like tne system of the British Poor Laws in 
Ireland. — After some remarks from Lord 
Lorton, the Duke of fVeUington, and Lord 
Mountcashel, the motion was put, and nega- 
tived. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. D. 
W. Harvey brought forward a motion re- 
specting Exchequer prosecutions for the re- 
covery of penalties in the Customs and Ex- 
cise. In the lost five years, 1,851 informa- 
tions had been filed ; 940 in the Customs, 
and 911 in the Excise. The sum paid to 
.informers was 45,897/. and, after all costs 
were paid, the Crown was a loser of 12,067/. 
Many cases were for 50/. yet it was impossi- 
ble to bring on a case in the Exchequer for less 
than 170/. — After some opposition from the 
Aitorruy General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the motion was lost by 146 to 49. 

♦— 

House of Commons, May 2. 

Mr. Huskisson brought forward a motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of Canada. He entered Into a long and 
elaborate detail of the state of the Provinces. 
—Sir J. Mackintosh was averse to interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Colonies, as uncon- 
stitutional. — Mr. WilfnSt Horton spoke at 
length on the subject of the motion. He 
was friendly to the Committee. After some 
further debate, the motion was agreed to. 

May 5. Mr. Peel moved the order of the 
day for the consideration of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne's Bills on the Law of Evidence 
and Offences against the Person. He 
briefly stated their general scope and object. 
The Law of Evidence Bill contained four 
clauses, .Tlie first related to the admission 
of Qo^evs and Moravians as evidence in 
orinfinal' cases, they being already declared 
competent witnesses in civil cases. The 
S|^ohd clause would enable persons upon 
whom forgery had been committed to give 
evidence as in other cases of personal in- 
jury, the Law now being that no person 


^ho had any interest, however remote, 
'could give evidence in the case of forgery. 
The third clause removed all doubts as to 
the civil rights of parties who had iinder- 
gone the punishment inflicted upon them 
by Law. The object was to make such per- 
sons competent witncs.ses in all eases not 
capital. The fourth clause was in further- 
ance of the general principles of the mea- 
sure, restoring the competence of persons 
convicted of misdemeanor to be witnesses, 
except in cases of peijury. The secoud Bill 
was of much greater importance. It com- 
prised, as nearly as possible, the whole of 
the Statute Law relative to offences against 
the person, and partially it went to repeal 
no less than 57 Acts of Parliament, which 
were complicated and obscure. This Bill 
would simplify the Law, and make that in- 
telligible which is now obscure. — The clause 
by which the bodies of persons found guilt, 
of murder were to ,be given over for dissec- 
tion, or hung in chains, was agreed to. — 
On the clause which related to attempts to 
kill, wound, or maim, being brought up, 
Mr. Peel proposed as an amendment, to the 
effect that where the intention of the party 
was manifestly to commit murder, that then, 
no matter whether with a sharp instrument or 
with a blunt one, or by poison, the attempt 
be deemed capital. — On the clause as to 
concealment of the births of children, be 
proposed an amendment, limiting the ope- 
ration of the law to dead children.— Se- 
veral clauses having been brought up, the 
Bill was reported to the House, and ordered 
to be taken into further consideration on 
the 12th instant. 

House of Lords, May G. 

On the report of the Sale of Game Bill 
being brougnt up, the Earl of Malmesbury 
opposed it. — The Marq. of Lansdowne said 
that all crimes had increased, but the crime 
of poaching had increased most of all, and 
other crimes had been unfortunately con- 
nected with it. He thought the present 
Bill would diminish the practice, and would 
therefore support it. The report was re- 
ceived on a division of 54 to 29. 

House of Commons, May 8. 

Sir F, Burdett rose to bring forward his 
motion on the Catholic Question. He 
entered into a long and elaborate address, 
in which he chiefly rested his arguments in 
favour of the Irish Catholics on the Treaty 
of Limerick and the Act of Union. The 
Hon. Member said that by the Treaty of 
Limerick all the Catholic population of llre- 
land was entitled to a full participation in 
the privileges of the British Constitution, 
as they had been, indeed, before; and that 
the Act of Union, in which they had co- 
operated, was obtained through their co- 
operation in consequence of assurances given 
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tad pledget nia^ tb Meom|^h the sdaliikt 
tUMi'fl tile Cfttiwliet into tne Ci»ntlilbti<al| 
Hf»tekrted that liblaiid aad the Catholic 
|iOpldidhm had never forfeited any rights^ 
aim,tha:Hoiite could nut« in the year 1828, 
renue 'to aanotlon that which it had con- 
ceded iti vote in the year 1818. The 
Hon. dmnet concluded by moving for a 
Committee to consider the state of the 
Laws affecting^ our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a view to such a final and conciliatory ad- 
justment as may be conducive to the peace 
and safety of the United Kingdom, the sta- 
bility of the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment, and the general satisfaction and ac- 
cordance of all classes of His Majesty's sub- 
jects.” — ^The Solicitor General^ in an elo- 
quent speech, opposed the arguments of 
the Hon. Baronet, particularly with refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Limerick. — But as 
the subject of the Ciaholic Claims has been 
so frequently before the public, in the Par- 
liamentary discussions of almost every Ses- 
sion, and amply detailed in our Volumes, it 
is needless to recapitulate the speeches of 
the Members individuallvi the leading 
speeches, and the leading arguments, being 
the same as hcretofuie. The discussion was 
carried on for three nights with great zeal 
and ability, both by the advocates and ex- 
ponents of the Hon. Baronet's motion. — On 
Monday, the 18th inst. the House came to a 


dhrleion ou the question, when tliqre appeared 
. Fat going into a Committee • - 278 

Against it - -- -- -- ffifi 

Majority in fovour of the Motion 6 

May IS. The Chancellor qf the Exehe^ 
quer rose to propose an amendment to the 
Pensions Act, for the purpose of enabling 
his Majesty to grant an annuity of 8,0006 
a year to the younger branches of the late 
Mr. Canning's family. — After some opposi- 
tion on the part of Lord AUhorpe, Sir M, 
M» Ridley, and Mr. Bankes, the motion 
was carried by 161 to 54. 

May 16. Sir F. Burdett proposed tliat 
the Resolution which the House had come 
to on the 12th inst. respecting the Catho- 
lics, be communicated to the Lords at a 
conference, and their concurrence requested. 
On this being jtgreed to, the Hon. Baronet, 
accompanied by several Members, left the 
House to communicate the Resolution to 
the House of Peers { and, on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, their Lordships 
agreed to a conference, to he held on Mon- 
day the 19th, in the Painted Chamljer. 
On that day it was agreed to take the Reso- 
lution into consideratiqn on Monday the 
9th of June. 

Tlie Navy Estimates for the remainder of 
the year were moved, and agreed to without 
much opposition. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A I’omniissiun has been appointed to con- 
sider the project of law for regulating the 
liberty of the press in France ; and their re- 
port has been submitted to the Chambers. 
The Government renounces the right of es- 
tal)lishing a censorship, and allows any 
Frenchman to publish a journal without a 
special licence. To guard, however, against 
tlie abuses of this liberty, the framers of the 
law had determined tliat certain securities 
should be required from all proprietors for 
the payment of any fines which might be 
levied for seditious writings t that a general 
statement should also be made respecting 
the ostensible persons engaged; that the 
!>ignature8 of the proprietors should be given, 
aud other necessary securities exacted. 

An expedition is fitting out at Toulon, 
which is supposed to be against Algiers. It 
is stated (hat the corsairs cover the Me- 
diterranean,” notwithstanding the efforts of 
the French to blockade the, harbour, and 
every precaution is taken to repel attack, in 
case the Toulon expedition should be directed 
against the capital of the Regency. 

SPAIN. 

iSome angry communicationi have lately 


passed between the French and Spanish Go- 
vernments. The former is said to demand 
from Spain immediate payment of its debt, 
or such a guarantee as will satisfy the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ; and the French Govern- 
ment declares its intention of retaining the 
fortresses of Urgel and Cadiz, until one of 
these demands is complied with. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand insists upon the im- 
mediate evacuation of his kingdom by the 
French troops, on his engagement to dis- 
charge all the just claims which the Govern- 
ment of France can establish against him. 
As a set off against the present demand, oua 
of Ferdinand's MinlsUrs lias raked up an 
antiquated counter claim of still greater 
amount, founded on a treaty concluded 
between Napoleon and Charles IV. in 1806, 
for which it is contended France Is \till 
liable. 

Intelligence from Catalonia states, that 
soon after Ferdinand left the principality, 
very extensive arrests commenced or per- 
sons implicated in the late conspiracy, and 
in whose favour an amnesty had previously 
been published. In Manresa upwards of 
four hundred had been imprisoned, in Le- 
rida one hundred aud fifty, and in proportion 
in several other towns. The clergy every 



t^hare seemed to be cm the o'ert m 
and io active correspondence with P< 



tlie rank of absolute King. 

On the 35th Apiil, the birth-day of the 
Queen Mother, a municipal body, pom- 
pously called the Senate, in conjunction with 
the lower part of the population (acconhng 
to the letteisfrom Portugal, a vile and no 
large collection of rabble), got up an address 
to the Regent, praying him to cast off all 
allegiance to his brother and sovereign Don 
Pedro, to abandon the constitution, and at 
once assume the title and power of a mo- 
narch. His answer was evasive. He received 
the Senate in the most gracious manner, 
and returned thunks for their zeal ; at the 
same time that he suggested that **matteis 
so important ns those which were the sub- 
ject of the address should be treated by the 
legal means established by the fundamental 
laws of the monarchy.” Shortly after, the 
Viscount SanUrem, by the orders of Don 
Miguel, sent a circular note to all the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers at liiscouit, stating 
that the Prince Regent, having taken into 
consideration the addresses of all the muni- 
eij/alities of the kingdom, as well as those of 
the nobility, had come to a resolution to 
convoke the old Cortes of the nation, as the 
only means of establishing the quiet and 
tranquillity of the country. 

The decree Convoking the Cortes was in 


nama of bit dearly bekrwMl 
Maria II. already its Qucf^ 
ihe GM&liMwnal Charteir** 
la the mean time, Don Migii^ 
proclaimed King ^t Coimbra* a| 
other towaat and in the dUfiihM 
the country the utaunt coqlfoiilli 
At Oporto, on the 4th ef Me|^ 
subsequent dayi, there wee a if 
between the people, aided by tlha 
ment of inmatry, and the polled* 
by the 1 1th chatseun. At AveltO* 
regiment of chasseurs prochp 
dro IV. the day after tba 
claimed Don Miguel< 

93 d regiment pf uifimtty, 
endeavoured to disarm thf I 
cirasseurs, but the latttf would aii submit, 
and they fought against earh ether. In all 
the towns and villages of the North, where 
there aie troops, theie liave been some con- 
flicts; for the soldiers in general feel dii- 
posed to support Don I’cdro IV. and the 
Constitution, ahile the cleigy and the mobs 
join the municipalities foi Don Miguel. In 
Alentejo there is gieat distuihance; hands 
of robbers aie scattered about, plundering 
in the name of the King. In many pails 
the people refuse to pay any taxes. At St. 
Ubes, which is coiisideied to he a most al>- 


the shape of an official communication from 
the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Justice, dated May 7, purporting to 
transmit inclosed a copy of the decree dated 
May 3, convoking **the three Estates of 
the Realm according to the antient and fun- 
damental Laws of the Monarchy,” within 
thirty days from the date of the document, 
** for the end th^ they, in a solemn and 
legal manner, according to the usages and 
atyle of this monarchy, and in the form 
praetteed on similar occasions, may rccog- 
nire the application of grave points of Por- 
tuguese righit, and in that way restoio pub- 
lic concord and tranquillity, and that all the 
Imjfertant business of the kingdom may take 
consistence and just direction.” To this 
decree Don Miguel’s signature was appended. 

The Ambassadors and Ministers held a 
meetirig, at which It was agreed that they 
should all suspend their functions until they 
should rCeelfe farther histruotions from their 


solute town, the pe<»ple, and, among others, 
the Ashermun, refuse to pay the usual con- 
trihntions. 

RUSSIA AifD TURKEY. 

Russia has at length declared war against 
Turkey. The Manifesto containing the for- 
mal declaration of war was issued on the 96th 
of April. In this important document the 
Russian Government states its final deter- 
mination, and the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeds to hostilities. It nlies for justifica- 
tion (says the “Declaration,”) “uptin the 
aggressive sets of Turkey, and its own mo- 
deration and forbearance for a series of 
years. It complains of the violations of the 
Tieaty of Bucharest, concluded in 1819, 
and the subsequent Treaty of Akcrmann ; of 
the duplicity of the Porte, in agreeing to a 
peace and prolonging negotiations merely to 
mask intentions really liostile, as declared in 
its celebrated Manifesto. To all this were 


Goverbments. As the new French Minis- added the detention of Russian vessels: the 


ter bed not presented his credenthils, it was expulsion of Russian subjects from the 
ajpreed to postpone thei r declaration until lie Tuikish empire; the closing of the Bo*»" 
would be Buthoilsed to join them. The 6th phorus, to the injury of the commerce of 
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^ «6 
rdf OtudB #«8 r«)e6MNi| itt Am- 
wil iirtiiUAdf the Ch^ Clergy, 
j!r f^Atriereh, end the Greelc Chris- 
. prbltising the religion esteblished in 
istlli, wiere herberouslv mesieored. These 
^ tlie acts by which Kussia was pecn- 
^lered, and'ftvr which she demands 
on separate grounds from lier 
i^earied with protracted and fruit- 
I negotiations, she at length, reluctantly, 
iMourse to arms ; not, however, with 
I of aggrandizement; ** countries and 
. ns enough already obey her laws ; cates 
lU^) are sJready united with the extent of 
ttOminions.'* The objects of the war 
a;ra avowed to he on indemnity for the losses 
sustained liv the subjects of tlie Czar, and 
for tiie expenses of the armaments ; the ef- 
fectual observance of the treaties with Tur- 
ley ; the safe and uninterrupted commerce 
of the Black Sea, and the free navi^f^ation of 
tlu‘ Bosphorus. With regard to tiie Con- 
vention of the (>th of July, it is stated tlwt 
tlie Allies will find Russia always ready ‘^to 
act in concert witli them in tlie execution of 
the Treaty of London ; and always inclined 
to make use of its situation only for the 
speedy fulfilment of that Treaty.** 

Pursuant to the above declaration of war, 
tbc Kussiau forces have commenced opcia- 
tions. On the 7th of May they crossed the 
river Prutli, and shortly took possession of 
the Principality. Colonel Coprandi, their 
commander, waited on Prince Stourd/a, to 
inform him of the occupation of the princi- 
pality by the Russian army, and to intunate 
to him that his authority had ceased. Shortly 
afterwards the Hulans entered Jassy, and 
also a regiment of infantry. General Count 
Pahlen, the new Governor, took possession 
of the city. The Divan of the Boyards as- 
sembled to receive his orders. His Kxcel- 
lency there read a proclamation in the Mol- 
davian language, as well as manifestoes in 
Russian, addressed to the Porte. These 
documents were again read from tlie window 
to the assembled people. 

All the accounts from the Russian capital 
speak of the extensive preparations of that 
power, whose army, it is calculated, will 
soon amount to 300,000 effective men. The 
Guards, 30,000 strong, the flower of the 
Russian troops, have marched to reinforce 
the army, and a levy of recruits is ordered 
throughout the empire. 

ASIA. 

China. — Intelligence from Pekin aa- 


1 a third victory over the Mahomme- 
j^tebels. After the preceding defeat, in 
pb, hy the official accounts, between 40 
50,000 were slain and taken prisoners, 
he enemy again collected the ** ashes ’* of 
his former army — the embers, or the /resi- 
'^due, to the amount of more than 100,000 
men, who ranged themselves on the moun- 
tains In the form of two wings, near the vil- 
lage 4)f Wapah-tih. Chang-liirg, the Chi- 
nese general, attacked them. The rebels 
stood firm. Musketry and cannon were^ried 
in vain. They then feigned a retreat, and 
the Chinese continued tlieir attack, with the 
wiud in their favour. The rebels, extremely 
annoyed at having the wind against them, 
dashed witli their horse through the Chinese 
ranks, till Chong-liug bad recourse to a ma- 
noeuvre which the rebels, particularly the 
hoi&e, neither expected nor relished. Cliang- 
ling brought up a corps of tigers— veteran 
troops disguised as tigcis ; and the enemy's 
horse insUnily, and \eiy sensibly, turned tail 
and fled. But, however galled and alarmed 
the hoise were Iiy this wild iieast manoeuvre, 
the rebel iufuiitry hit upon an expedient 
wiiich might have intimidated the tigers In 
their turn. They dressed a division of re- 
seive in crimson gaimeuts, wliich lions and 
tigers are very much annoyed at, but they 
were met by Clfkng-Iing's division of re- 
serve, and routed. The victory was thus on 
the part of the Chinese ; and the enemy lost 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men. It an- 
^leais that this defeat was fatal to the rebels. 
The success of the Chinese troops, however, 
Jiad been rendered incomplete by the escape 
of Chung Reurli, the chief of the insurrec- 
tion. Eleven subordinate chiefs had beou 
sacrificed to the manes of the ('hinese offi- 
cers who had f.iilcu in the different engage- 
ments. The Imperial Chinese army, a^r 
subduing Kliotcn and Yark-cnd, and ad- 
vancing as far as Casligar, according to the 
latest accounts, had made a return move- 
ment, having left sufficient garrisons in the 
Mahommedan cities of the empire. 

Java. — ^'Pbe insurrection in Java against 
the Dutch authorities is now assuming a se- 
rious asjiect. The whole of the eastern 
part of the island may be said to be in arms. 
Several provinces which wore previously 
quiet are now in open revolt, particularly tlie 
Kidisi territory, eastward of Solo, extending 
to Blora and Luban. Large bodies of in- 
surgents have appeared in these districts, 
and have cut off the communicaiione. The 
letters add, in a gloomy tone, that the only 
thing tliat secures the island is the want of 
unanimity among the natives. When one 
district evinces a general disposition to re- 
volt, the others are generally quiet; thus 
the Dutch troops are able to make head 
against them for the time ; but, if the move- 
ment becomes general, the island must ulti- 
mately pass from the feeble sway of the 
Dutch Authprities. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURENCES. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS ud mutilated. Tbe onWiational conjecture 
FARTS OF THE COUNTRY. that can lie formed of the circumstance is. 


In pulling down part of an old farm-house, 
the property of Mr. Beaks, at Brinzey, in 
the parish of Congresburyt Somerset, the 
labourers lately found a small screw box, 
containing 115 silver and 23 gold coins. The 
silver ones are groats of Henry V. two ‘ of 
^hem struck at Calais, and the others at 
London, (^ne of the gold coins is the noble 
of Henry VI. on which the King, with his 
•word drawn in his right hand, and his shield 
on his left, is standing in the centre of a 
ship, to show that he was lord of the seas, 
with his titles round it. Upon the reverse 
Is a cross fleury, with lioneux, inscribed Je* 

SUS AUTEM TIIANSIENS PER MkUtUM 1LI.O- 

nuM iBAT. (Luke iv. 30.) The other is the 
recoinage of the noble, by Edward IV. culled 
the rial : it has the King in the ship, as 
usual, with a full blown rose, the badge of 
the house of York, on the side, and a square 
flag at the stern, with the letter E (Ed- 
ward), in commemoration of his victory at 
Mortimer's Cross. The reverse is distin- 
guished by the sun, the impress of Edward, 
and by him first introduced upon the coins. 
The coins are in a state of high preservation. 

Some workmen employed at Kifigsholm^ 
near Gloucester, in opening a pit of gravel, 
recently discovered, at about five feet below 
the surface of the earth, the tooth of^n ele- 
phant, partly fossilized, hut still retaining a 
considerable portion of the enamel. It mea^ 
sQres IP inches in circumference, weighs 5lb. 
and is in a perfect state of preservation. 
This curious relic of an antediluvian world 
Is in the possession of Benjamin Bonner, 
Esq. of Gloucester. About thirty jeers ago 
a fossil crocodile was discovered in an id- 
joining gravel-pit, which was In the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hawker, of Woodchester. 

As the workmen were lately trenching the 
ground for planting at Villa ^al, near New- 
castle, they found a curious rude stone cof- 
fin, composed of six flag stones, containing 
the skeleton of a tall man jin complete pre- 
servation, with an urn standing by the side 
of the head. It appears to be one of the 
most perfect specimens of the ancient Bri- 
tisli sepulchral vases that has been yet found. 
Mr. Blackbird has presented it to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle. 

21. As Majtir Forbes Mackenzie, 
of Fodderty, in StruthpefFer, co. Ross, was 
traversing a field on his farm, he was sur- 
prised to find a considerable portion of the 
,jgrou^3 covered with herring fry, of from 
^lliree to four inches each in length. The 
&h were fresh and entire, and no aj)- 
pearance of being dropped by birds— a me- 
dium by which they must hava been bruised 


that the fish were traaepoiiied thither by a 
water-spout — a phenomenoA that lias before 
occurred in this county, and which is by no 
means uncommon in tropical climates. The 
Frith of Dlngwell lies at a distance of three 
miles from the place in question i but no 
obstruction occurs between the field and the 
sea — the whole is a level strath or plain— 
and water-spouts have been known to carry 
even farther than this. Major Mackenzie has 
forwarded a small quantity of the fish to the 
secretary of the Northern Institution. 

May 15. Between 11 and 12 o’clock, 
the Clydesdale steam-packet took fire, when 
crossing the Channel for Belfast, after about 
an hour and a half's sailing from Corsewall 
Point. On discovering the fire, the master 
determined to run the vessel for the light- 
house, where they providentially arrived be- 
tween one and two o'clock tn the morning, 
and succeeded in landing the whole of the 
passengers in safety, to the number of about 
60 or 70. A considerable time before the 
packet reached the shore, the engineer and 
firemen were driven from the engine-house 
by the violence of the fire ; the engine was 
left by them plying, and fortunately it con- 
tinued to ply till the vessel reached the 
shore. 

May 17. The extensive and valuable 
foundry belonging to Messrs. Peel and Wil- 
liams, situate at Ancoats, Maiichcslcr, called 
the Soho Foundry, was totally destroyed by 
fire. It was discovered between 10 and 11 
o’clock, and although the prcmi&rs are al- 
most surrounded by water, the fiaiues defied 
every effort to arrest them ; and, in the 
space of three hours, reduced the whole pile 
of buildings, consisting of the foundry, mo- 
del-rooms, joiners’ shops, &c*. together with 
the expensive machinery and models, to one 
common ruin. The damage is upwards of 
20 , 000 /. 



LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

At the last anniversary general meeting of 
the Society for promoting the Building of 
Churches and Chapels, No. 2, Parliament- 
street, (the Archbishop of York In the 
chair), it appeared that during the last year 
one hundred applications for assistance were 
received, and in seventy cases grants have 
been voted to the amount of 9,672/. By 
the aid of this sum 1 5,946 additional sit- 
tings will be procured, of which number 
13,092 are to be free and unappropriated. 
During each year of its existence, the 
Society lias lieen instrumental in providing 
church room for more than 16,000 persons. 
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Th« Bishop of Chester said thftt» instetd of 
the system of briefB which had hitlierto been 

f »ractisedi it was proposed that the King's 
etter should go round every two or three 
yeldrs ; and if that letter was supported from 
the pulpit by the parochial clergy, he had 
no doubt that the funds raised in this man- 
ner would be sufficient to enable the Society 
to pursue a course even more successful tlian 
the most sanguine would anticipate. Sir 
T. Acland confessed that he was glad to 
hear that the system of briefs was to be 
done away with, and that the King's letter 
was to bo substituted in its place. There 
were present the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, Chester, Lichfield and 
Coventry, Carlisle, Ely, Bristol, St. David's, 
Bath and Wells, and Gloucester, Lord Ken- 
yon, &c. 

From a Parliamentary pape^f giving ae- 
counts of the quantities of wines of all de- 
scriptions imported intc^ Great Britain, we 
find, that in the year 18i23 Duty was paid 
for Home consumption on 4,594,21 1 impe- 
rial gallons ; in 1 824, on 4,714,949 gallons; 
in 1 825, on 7,375,433 gallons ; in 1 S26, on 
5,510,677gallons;and,inl827,on6',254,310 
gallons; in the whole, 28,449,6*00 imperial 
gallons; of which 14,374,898 gallons were 
of Portugal wine, 6,898,095 of Spanish wine, 
2,578,189 of Cape wine, 1,574,300 of 
Madeira, and 1,544,565 of French wine. 
The greatest proportional increase has been 
in the Spanish, German, and Sicilian wines. 
Of Spanish wine, 989,943 gallons were im- 
ported in 1823, and 1,703,400 in 1827. 


OfGerman and Rhenish wines, in 1 823, only 
23,061 gallons, and in 1827 76,391; and 
of Sicilian wine 65,820 gallons were im- 
ported in 1823, and 151,1 85 in 1827. Therf 
has been a diminution of the quantity of Ma- 
deira wine imported, namely, from 324,508 
gallons in 1823, to 803,758 iu 1827* This 
has probably arisen from the increased con- 
sumption of Sherry. ^ 

April 30. Wc are happy to announce 
that the armour at Wwdsor, previous to 
its new arrangement in the King and Queen’s 
guard -chambers, is to undergo a revision. 
His Majesty was pleased to command Dr. 
Meyrick’s attendance on this day, for tlie 
purpose of inspecting it ; and, after honour- 
ing him with a long private audience, di- 
rected him to undertake its superintendence. 
— From the Hereford Gazette we learn that 
Dr. MeyricK and his son have determined 
that their own collection shall form an obiccC 
on the tour of the Wye, and that the first 
stone of Goodrich Court, destined to contain 
it, was laid by the latter on St. George's day. 

May 3. A new dock, lately formed East 
of Old Gravel-lane, by which the London 
Dock Company have pompleted their plans, 
was opened with great festivity* The boun- 
dary wall of the London Docks incloses ten 
and a quarter acres, and the basin now occu- 
pies seven. The vaults are capable of hold- 
ing 8000 pipes of wine. The same day was 
the anniversary of laying the first stone of 
the St. Katherine Docks, which have made 
great progress. 


♦— 

PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

April M. Major-Gen. Nath. Blackwell, 
to be Governor and Commandcr-in-Chief of 
Tobago. 

April 1 8 . Henry Stephen Fox, esq. (late 
Sec. to his Majesty's Legation at Naples), 
to he Minister PIcnip. to the United Provin- 
ces of Rio dc la Plata. 

April Q4. 16th Foot, Brevet Licut-Col. 
Hen. Bird, to be Lieut.-Col. — Brevet Major 
'J'hos. Derenzy Turner, to be Major. — 26th 
Foot, Major Chas. Stuart Campbell, to bo 
Liout.-Col. — Copt. W. James, to be Major. 
—49th Foot, Major Robert Bartley, to be 
iJeiit.-Col. — Brevet Lieut.-Col. James Den- 
nis, to he Major. 

April 29. William Blamire, of Thack- 
wood-Nook, esq. to be Sheriff of the county 
of Cumberland, vice Thos. Parker, of War- 
wick-hall, esq. deceased. 

May 2. John Goodwin, esq. to be Con- 
sul at the Cape de Verd Islands, to reside at 
St. Jago. 

May 16. John Fonblanque, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, esq. to take the surname of de 
Grenier before tlmt of Fonblanque. 


Memlcrs returned to serve in Parliament, 
E?i7i?s.— William Smith O’Brien, esq. vice 
the Right Hon. Frankland licwis, who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sudbury, — John Norman Macleod, of 
Dunvegan-castle, co. Inverness, esq. vice 
John Wilks, esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

EcclesiasticaI Preferments. 

Rev. A. Morgan, to be Dean ofKillaloe. 
Rev. W. Fitzhugh, Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. C. Bardin, Newton Hamilton R. 
Ireland. 

Rev. C. Bazeley, South Church R. Essex. 
Rev. R. M. Boultbee, Eltham V. Kent. 

Rev. F. Custance, Steeple-cum-Standgate 
V. Essex. 

Rev. R. Dixon, Niton R. with Godshill, V. 

annexed, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. T. Dyer, Abbess Roding R. Essex. 
Rev. R. Garvey, Senior V. in Lincoln Cath. 
Rev. J. Greg, Killsallaghan Parish, Dublin. 
Rev. H. S. Hamilton, Grahavy V. co. Down. 
Rev. W. Higgin, Rescrea R. co. Tipperary. 
Rev. H. Hobart, Wantage R. Berks. 

Rev. J. Hopkinson, Etton R. co. Nurthani[i. 
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Rer. W. JMluon, Lowtber R. WmIhk 
R er. H. T. Jones, Tsokley R< oo. Oxford. 
B*w, J. LillistoDe, Borsham R. Suffolk. 
Ber. J.Mereweather, New Radnor R. Here* 
Ibnl. 

Rev. M. H. Miller, Seerbomugh V. Yorksh. 
Rk^t Rev. Dr. Miirrev, fip. of Rochesteri 
Bromsgrove V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. C. Paul, Knowle St Giles P.C. So* 
inerset. 

Rev. W. Pol whole, St. Anthony Mcneoge 
V. Cornwall. 


Rev* C. Pugh, Barton V. Comb. 

Rev. T. SMrook, Wklchambrouk V. Suf- 
folk. , 

Rev. J. Steel, Cowbit P. C. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. S. M. Walker, St. EnoderV. Cornwall. 
Rev. -<« Worsley, Winaler P. C. Derbyshire. 

Civil PBEF£iiM£irTs. , 

Rev. J. Edwards, to be Head Master of Bury 
Free Grammar School. 

Rev. J. O. Hill, to be Head Master of Moil> 
mouth Free Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


^pril 8. At Lyncombe, near Bath, Lady 

Sarah Murray, a dau. 22. At Harrow, 

the wife of the Rev. Dr. Biitle^ a son. 

28. At Addiscombe Lod^e, near Croydon, 
the wife of Capt. Talbot Ritberdon, £. 1. C. 
MHitary College, a dau.— —28. The wife 
of Dr. Roget, of Bernard-street, Riissell-sq. 

a son. - A t Armitage-park, Stafford, the 

Right HfOn. Lady Ribblesdale, a son and heir. 
—29. At Ely Lodge, the Marchioness 

of Ely, a dau. 'flie wife of the Rev. Dr. 

Rees, of Kenuington, a dau. 80. At 


Brockenhurst-housei Hants. Lady Carpline 
Morant, a son. 

May 1. At the Lodgings, at Christ 
Church, the wife of the Right Rev. thp 
Bishop of Oxford, ^a dau. 1 1 . At Am- 

sterdam, the wife of Wm. Huigh, esq. late 
of Grainshy House, Lincolnshire, a son and 

lieir. 13. The wife of the Right Hon. 

Stretford Canning, a dau. 21. Lady 

Charlotte Sturt, a dau. In Cavendish-sq. 

the wife of R. Franklin, esq. M.P. adau. 

At Shrowton, Dorset, the lady of Captain 
Ry ves. Royal Navy, and C. B. a sou and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


1 827. — 1 5. Atllohart Town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Major Turton, 40th Reg. 
to Cath. eldest dau. of Josiuh Thomas, esq. 
Colonial Treasurer of Van Dieinun*s Land. 

1828. — jdprit 3. Lord Sussex Lennox, 

to Mary, dau. of Lord Cloiicurry. 10. 

At Owermoigne, Dorset, the Kcv. Joseph 
Goodenough, Ilcctur of Gudmanstone, to 
Margaret Jaue, widow of the late Charles 

Seynaer Birch, esq 17. At Eghani, 

Chas. Brown, esq. of Park side ^late 50th 
Reg.), to Char. Elj/.. only dau. of the Jute 

Mr. Frost, of Windsor Great Park. 21. 

At Hastings, the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D. 
President of St. John*s College, Oxford, to 
Harriette Anne, second dau. of H. B. Deaiie, 

esq: late of Hurst Grove, Berks. 22. At 

Machynlleth, co. Montgomery, Lewis Pugh, 
esq. of Dulgelley, banker, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Maurice Lewis, esq. of Ma- 
chynliath.— At Colchester, Jas. Austou, 
esq. to Emily Miogay, only dau. of the Rev. 
Thoe. Fenton, Reetor of Beigbtun, Suffolk. 

■ ■■■■ A t Conford, Dorset, Lieut. Sampson 
Edwards, R. N. youngest son of Rear-Adin. 
Edwards, to Harriett Anne, only dau. of the 
Rbv. P. W. Jolliffe, of Poule.*^ At North- 
ampton, the Rev. S. B. Ward, of Quinton, 
to cliz.*onlTaurviying dau. of the late Fran- 
cis Lltehfield, Bsq.— — 23. At Lakenham, 
nett Norwich, John Broth wait Taylor, esq. 
M. D, of Tewkesbury, Gloucestersb. fourth 


son of the late Major-Gen. Aldwcll Taylor, 
to Martha Anne, second dau. of the lute 
Capt. John Diirg.ite Parsons.— At St. 
MaigarePs, Westminster, the Pcv. Thoums 
Biiiney, of Newpoit, Isle of Wight, to Isu- 
bella, dau. of the late J. Nixon, esq. of Bill 

Mill Lodge, co. Hereford. At All Souls, 

Langham-placc, John J. Coney, esq. bar- 
rister at law, eldest son of the Rev. T. 
Coney, of Butcomhc, co. Somerset, to Eliza 
Mucro, eldest dau. of the late J. J. Labal- 
luondi^rc, esq. of Deraerara.— 24. At 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, Geo. Rennie, esq. 
of Whitehall-jdacc, to Margaret Anne, only 
surviving dau of the late Sir John Jackson, 
hart.— At Cludsea, the Marquis of Car- 
marthen to l.ady Hervey —At Kilver- 
atone, Norfolk, Chas. Porcher, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s' inn, to Eleanor, only dau. of Thos. 
Redhead, ejr(| of Snare-hill, co. Norfolk. 

At St. Marylehone New Church, John 

Dorricn Mayens, only son of M. D. M. esq. 
of Hamroerwoocl Lodge, Sussex, to Mary 
Stepluma, of Lympsfield Bower,, Surrey, dau. 
and heiress of the jate Lt.-Col. Rudsdell, 31 it 
Reg. and Governor ofSheerness.-i— 25. At 
Bolton Al^ey, Yorksh. Frfmeis John Lacc, 
esq. to Eliz. second dau. pf the late Rev. 
W. CroAs, B. D. Vicar of Nordi Orimstpnei 
Yorkshire.— 29. At Edinburgh, Arch. 
Douglas, esq. to Harriett, second dan. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Hay, LieuV Governor of EJin- 
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Irtirgli Castle.— At St. George's, Hanover-^ 
square, Fraucis George Hare,esq. to Atine 
Frances, eldest dan. of Sir Joltn Dean Paul,' 
l,art.— At St. Marylebnne Church, John 
Aspioall, esq. of Standen, co. Lancaster, to 
Hairiett, relict of the late K. Blegborough, 
tosq. M.D.— ^0. At Edinburgh, W. J. 
Fraser, esq. son of Lieot-Gen. Sir John 
Fraser, to Mary Anne, only dan. of the late 

Hubert Cuihihing, esq. of Logie. At 

HatnJ>ton Court Palace, Capt. Geo. Pitt 
Rose, M.P. 15th King's Hussars, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. Sir Get»rge H. Rose, 
G.C. H. to Phoebe Susanna, fifth dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. John Agmondisham Vesey. 

At All Saints, Southampton, Capt. H. 

(t. Boldero, late Royal Eng. to Mary Eliz. 
dan. of Joseph Neeld, esq. of Roekstone 
House, Hants.- - At Dublin, Edw. Hous*< 
ton Caulfield, esq. eldest son of Col. James 
Caulfield, of Lfiy House, co. Tyrone, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Piers Geale, esq. 
of Mountjoy-sq.— At ^Salcomlie Regis, 
the Rev. H. Dudley Ryder, eldest son of tlie 
Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, and nephew 
to the Earl of Harrowby, to Cornelia Sarah, 
youngest dau. of Goo. Cornish, esq. of Sal- 

coml^-hill, Devon. ^At Bath, Capt. 

Jackson, Royal Staff Corps, to Fanny, dau. 
of Lieut.-Co1.'*Geo. Mutterbiiry, C. B. and 
niece of Lieut.-Col. Watts, late of Croydon, 
Surrey. ■ - .^t Stroud, Gloucestershire, the 

Rev. W. Astley Cave, second son of Sir W. 
B. Cave, hart, of Stretton Hall, Derbyshire, 
to Eliza Martha, second dau. of the late S. 
Wathen, esq. of Newhouse, 

May 1 . At Pangbourn, John, youngest 
son of Robert Hopkins, esq. of Tidmarsh, 
Berks, to Jane, dau. <if the late Rev. 1. S. 
Breedufi, D D. of Here Court— —3. At 
St. James's, Thus. Hartshorn, esq. of Brad- 
ley Pastures, co. Derby, to Mary, widow of 
the late Thus. Mottershaw, esq. of Silkmore 

House, Stafford." 5. At St. George's, 

Hanover-square, P. F. Robinson, esq. of 
Brook-street, Grusvenor-square, to Julia 
Ponsouby, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Wall.— 6*. 
At Blah* Vadock, co. Dumbarton, W. Wooit- 
ton Abney, of Measham Hall, co. Derby, 
•sq. to Helen J. Sinclair Buchanan, eldest 
dau. of Mr. and Lady Janet Buchanan, and 

niece of the Earl of Caithness. ^At ilatb, 

Edw. Cludde, esq. to Cnth. Harriett, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Cockhurii, Imrt. 
—•At I.ong Coinpton, co. Warwick, Tho. 
Bright Ikiu, esq. to Anne Mary Crosse, 
dau. of the lar^ Rich. Legh, esq. of Adlinc- 

ton-park, co. Chester. 7. At All Souh, 

Marylebone, Cant. Sir Bentinck C. Doyle, 
R.N. .to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late John 
Vivian, esq. of Clayerton, Somersetshire. 

A t St. Mail's, Bryanstnoc-square, tlio 
Rev. JohnC. Warren, of Little Hockley, in 
Esiez, to Harriett Eliza, second dau. of Col. 

Watson, of Westwqod House. 8. Wm. 

John, ouly son of the late Hon. Wm. Col. 
Monson, to Eliza, youngest dau. of Edmund 
Gent. Mao. May, 13»8. 

11 


Larken, esq. of Bedford-square.— -^At St. 
Marylebone Church, the Hon Nath. H. C. 
Massey, second son of the late Lord Clarina, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of tho late David 
Lyon, esq.-— -At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Francis, son of the Hon. Robert 
Walpole, to Eliz. dau. of Thos. Andrew 
Knight, esq. of Downton Castle, co. Here- 
ford.— —At St. Mary's, Msrylebone, the 
Rev. Crosbie Morgoll, to Sarah, only dau. 
of the late Rev. W. H. Warren, Rector oif 
Greensted, Essex.— 12. At St. Marylc- 
bone New Church, Thos. Chas. Hornyuld, 
esq. of Blackmore-pafk, Worcestershire, to 
Lucy Mary, eldest dau. of W^m. Saundors, 
esq. of Worcester, and grand-niece of the 

late Earl of Mountmorris. 1 3. At South 

Stoncham, Wilts, Edw. Gilbert, esq. of 
Bartley Lodge, to Jane, only dau. of Dr. 

Ludlow, of Swathling ^At Great Mary- 

lehone Churqfi, Owen Morton, esq. to Isa- 
bella Stuart, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Andrew, and niece to the late Gen. Gowdie. 
—At St. George's, Hanover-sq. Lieut.- 
Col. Edward P. Buckley, Gren. Guards, 
eldest BOO of Edw. P. Buckley, esq. snd Lsdy 
Georgians Buckley, of Minestced, Hants, 
to Lady Catli. Bouverie, eldest dau. of the 

Earl of Radnor. ^At Clifton, the Rev. W. 

C. Brant, of Swacliffe House, Oxfordshire, 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of the late Benj. 
Barter, of Anaghmore, co. Cork, esq.— 
—— ■ 14. The Rev, Wm. Pearse, to Martha 
Raikes, second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Kink- 
side, of Anemering, Sussex.— -At 1 aun- 
ton. John Baron Beard, esq. architect, of 
Bath, to Marian, only dau. of Major Golds- 
worthy, of Ackworth-house, Yorkshire.— 
15- At Garnons, William Leigh, esq. of 
Roby Hall, co. Lancaster, to Caroline, fifth 
dau. of Sir John Geers Cotterel, hart. M. P. 

At Rocester, James Molony, esq. of 

Killsnnn, co. Clare, Ireland, to Lucy, second 
dau. of Sir Trevor Wheler, bsrt. of Wood- 

seat, Staffordshire. At Hull, Anth. son 

of Thos. Wilkinson, esq. of Oswald^house, 
CO. Durham, to Ann, youngest dau. of 
Authony Wilkinson, esq.— 17. At St. 
Mary's, Marylebone, Capt. Powys, Cold- 
stream Guards, to Sarali Margaretta, secoad 
dau. of the late Daniil Birkett, esq. Isle- 

worth. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 

Hon. Wm. Russell, eldest son of Lord Wm. 
Russell, and nephew to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, to Miss Campbell, dau. of Lady 
Charlotte Bury, and niece of the Duke of 
Argyle . - -At St. Marylebone Chufeh, ti. 
C. Moreton Dyer, toCath.*EIiz. fourth dau. 
of the Dowager Lady Knatchbull, of Wei- 

heck-st. 20, At Sandown-place, Esher, 

Arch. Hamilton, esq. to the Right Hon. 
Lady Jane Montgomerie, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Eglintoii . 2 1 . A t St, Mar- 

garet’s, Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Ltps- 
coml^s Lord Bishop of Jamaica, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Dr. Page, formerly Master of 
■Westminster Sch^'ol. 
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The Margravine of Anspach. 

Jan, 13. At her house in Naples, from 
decay of nature, aged 77 » her Serene 
Highness Elizabeth, Margravine of Bran* 
'denburgh, Anspaeb, and Bayreith, Prin- 
cess Berkeley of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and Dowager Baroness Craven, of 
Heinpsted, in Berkshire. 

This accomplished and celebrated lady 
published, in 1826, an auto-biographical 
memoir, in two octavo volumes* That 
somewhat conceited production will af- 
ford, from her own pen, the chief of the 
following particulars ; although we shall 
not hesitate to make an impartial use 
of other authenticated facts. She was 
born at Berkeley House, in Spring-gar- 
dens, in the month of December, 1750, 
the youngest surviving daughter of Au- 
gustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley, K.T. by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Draa, of 
Char^ough in Dorsetshire, esq. Her 
father died when she was only five years 
old ; and her mother, who was Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Princess of W ales, 
and who was re-married to Earl Nugent, 
she describes as having no love for chil- 
dren ; she was accordingly entirely con- 
fided to a Swiss governess, who became 
her kindest and best friend. No small 
portion of vanity will be detected in the 
following description of the formation of 
her character : My natural disposition 
was one of the most difficult to manage 
— extremely meek, yet very lively ; ex- 
tremely bumble, yet, when crossed, it 
produced a sensation of pride which for 
ever sealed my lips and ears to those who 
offended me. Generous feelings con- 
stantly were awakened on every occasion, 
and a liberal way of thinking accompa- 
nied all the actions of my life. As I 
began to attain my tenth year 1 grew 
tall, and though opportunities might 
have presented themselves of shewing 
me that my appearance was by no means 
of an ordinary kind, yet, from my mo- 
ther's admiration of my sister's beauty, 
and her indifference to the younger one, 
not to say dislike, 1 was persuaded to 
thihlf myself by no means of a prepos- 
zessing form or countenance, but, on the 
contrary, was induced to Imagine myself 
rather disagreeable. There was not the 
slightest siaiiUrity between my sister 
and myself) End the former had light 
hair, while I had auburn. The impres- 
sions which 1 received from my mother's 
conduct produced that look of modesty 
and timidity, wl^icb,, contrasted with my 


natural vivacity and love for all that was 
gay and cheerful, fascinated every one in 
so powerful a degree." 

Again: — ** My docile temper made 
learning easy to me ; and the best me- 
thods of instruction were always sought 
and practised. With a natural inclina- 
tion and taste for all fine works, I 
danced, sung, and embroidered ; and 
being obliged to read aloud, 1 acquired 
the habit of speaking clearly and articu- 
lately. My disinclination to plain work, 
»and all subjects that required plodding, 
prevented me from acquiring arithmetic ; 
and those things which* did not engage 
the imagination or delight the eye were 
abandoned and. neglected." — '' Thus, al- 
though 1 was complimented with phrases 
of being quite superior, and otherwise 
gifted by nature to the generality of my 
sex, 1 always attributed some accom- 
plishments or gifts to the effects of my 
education. Instead of skipping over a 
rope, 1 was taught to pay and receive 
visits with children, and to suppose my- 
self a lady who received company ; and 
my sister and myself had a set of young 
ladies who visited us in London. 1 was 
never permitted to see a play till twelve 
years old, when I took a most decided 
passion for acting, which afterwards 
proved one of the Margrave's greatest 
pleasures." 

At the age of thirteen our heroine ac- 
companied her mother and sister to 
Paris, when the latter soon after eloped 
with Lord Forbes. Lady Elizabeth was 
introduced at Court soon after her re- 
turn ; and at the early age of sixteen 
she was married, May 30, 1767) to Wil- 
liam Craven, esq. who succeeded his 
uncle in the family peerage in 1769* 
She bad by him seven children ; but 
after they bad been married thirteen 
years, each had cause of disBatisfactioii 
with the other's conduct. They sepa- 
rated $ and Lady Craven left England 
for France. Prom thence she took an 
extensive tour, to Italy, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece; and was 
presented tu the Emperor at Vietiiia, 
the King of Poland at Warsa'w, and the 
Empress Catherine at Sc. Petersburgh. 
Alter a gratifying Journey, she says, 
during which, at eaOh place I stopped 
1 was protected by sovereigns and mi- 
nisters, and treated with respert, and 
care, and generosity, I found myself 
again in England for the purpose' of 
seeing my children, and from hence went 
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to Paris to take roeaturei for my stay at 
Aiispach with the Margrave and Margra- 
vine.*' The then Margravine had ill 
healthy and Lady Craven, according to 
her own account, became the principal 
lady in the Court of Anspacb. She es- 
tablished a theatre there, of which she 
was chief manager.*’ She composed 
two petUet jnecet ; one called < La Folia 
du Jour,* the other * Abdoul et Noiir- 
jad j* which 1 had previously written to 
please M. Choiseul Gouffier, was acted 
by my company with such success that 
many people took drawings of the first* 
scene, and the sentinels and boys in the 
street sung the favourite airs. 1 also 
translated from the English into French, 
the comedy of < She would and she 
would not;* and as 1 always gave the 
Margravine the choice of what was to be 
acted, shfi generally chose that ; and as 
1 was obliged to curtail the dialogue, it 
was much animated in the.Freiich. Yet, 
notwithstanding all my endeavours to 
please, 1 could not satisfy the suspicious 
tempers of the Germans ; and all the 
good 1 wished to do was frequently op- 
posed.** 

*' During my resilience at Anrpach for 
five years, the Margrave took two Jour- 
neys into Italy. In the winter following 
my arrival at Anspach, the Margrave 
wished me to go to Naples with him, in 
order to }>a6S a few months there. I of 
course acceded to his proposition, and 
we set oft' with my youngest son Keppel. 
We were received ai Court with the 
greatest delight and after a long re* 
hidence there, and three months stay at 
llerliii, they returned to Arispach. They 
afterwards paid Berlin another visit, and 
ill 1791 went to Lisbon, passing through 
England on their way. 

it was there they received tidings of 
the death of Lord Craven, which took 
place at Lausanne, Sept. 26, 1791 (see a 
hiugraphical notice of him in vul. Lxi. p. 
970}. As liy this occurrence the widow 
considered herself released from all 
ties, and at liberty to act as she thought 
jnoper, she accepted the hand of the 
Margrave without fear or remorse,** She 
was married on the 30tb of the month 
fbllowiiig that of her first husband’s 
death, at the Prussian minister’s hotel, 
where the Margrave bad taken up bis 
resident. It was announced, at the 
time, that the ceremony was performed 
before the ambassadors of Russia, Naples, 
Holland, Vienna, and all the English gen- 
try that could beooliected together; and 
the Margravine herself says : ** We were 
niarried in the presence of one hundred 
persons, and attended by ail the English 
naval officers, who were quite delighted 
waist ai witneases/' 


From Lisbon the Margrave and Mar- 
gravine went to Madrid, thence through 
Franqp to Berlin, and thence came to 
England. Upon my return to Eng- 
Itnd (she says) I received a letter, signed 
by my three daughters, beginning with 
these words : * With due deference to 
the Margravine of Anspacb, the Mist 
Cravens inform her that, out of respect 
to their father, they cannot wait upon • 
her.’ The letter dropped from my band, 
while Keppel endeavoured to sooth me, 
as 1 could neither speak nor stir. Such 
conduct seemed to me to be perfectly 
unaccountable. I, however, recovered 
my spirits in order to support more ill 
treatment, which I expected would fol- 
low from this prelude. My suspicions 
were not unfounded : my eldest soni 
Load Craven, totally neglected me ; and 
Lord Berkeley^ who was guardian to my 
children, wrote me an absurd letter, 
filled with reproaches on account of my 
marriage with the Margrave so soon 
after the death of my late husband. I 
deigned to reply ; and observed that it 
was six weeks .ifter Lord Craven^ de- 
cease that 1 gave my hand to the Mar- 
grave, which I should have done six 
hours after had 1 known it at the time. 

1 represented that 1 had been eight years 
under all the disadvantages of widow-, 
hood, without the only consolation which 
a widow could desire af my time of life 
—which was that of bestowing my hand, 
when 1 might forget, by the virtues of 
one man, the folly and neglect of ano- 
ther, to whom it had been my unfortu- 
nate lot to be sacrificed. 

“ The next affront that I met with 
was a message sent by the Queen to the 
Margrave, by tlie Prussian Minister, to 
say that it was not her intention to re- 
ceive me as Margravine of Anspacb. The 
Margrave was much hurt by tliis con- 
duct of her Majesty, and inquired if I 
could conjecture the cause. 1 answered 
him that 1 was ignorant of it ; but that, 
as such was the Queen’s intention, she 
should not see me attall. The Mar- 
grave, upon this, demanded an audience 
of bis Majesty, but refused to jiay his 
respects to the Queen ; nor did he ever 
after see her.” 

Having disposed of his principality to 
the King of Prussia, in 1791, for an an- 
nuity to himself and the Margravine of 
400,000 rix dollars, the Margrave settled 
in England, and purchased Braiiden- 
burgh House, near Hammersmith, and 
Benbam, in Berkshire, an old seat of the 
Craven family, but which Lord Craven 
had sold. “ ’The theatre, concerts, and 
dinners at Brandenburgh House, were 
sources of great enjoyment to the Mar- 
grave. ^ My taste for music and poetry, 
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aadny ityla of imaf ination io ifritingt 
ckafttened by eiperience^ were great 
•ources of deligbtto me. 1 wrote < The 
Prineets of Georgia,* and The Twins 
of Smyrna,* for the Margrave's tbea r% 
besides * Nourjad,' and several other 
pieces ; and for these 1 composed various 
airsin music. J invented fetes to amuse 
the Margrave, which a^rded me a 
.charming contrast to accounts, bills, 
and tb^ changes of domestics and cham- 
berlains, and many other thiiiKS quite 
odious to me. We bad, at Bramlen- 
burgh House, thirty servants in livery, 
with grooms, and a set of sixty horses. 
Our expences were enormous, although 
I curtailed them with all possible eco- 
nomy.*' 

In 1803 the Emperor Francis sent the 
Margravine a diploma for the title^of 
Princess Berkeley, and ^she went to 
Vienna to have an audience on that oc- 
casion. She then again applied to the 
Queen of England for the same compli- 
ment, but could obtain no answer. 

The Margrave died at Beiibam, Jan. 
5, 1806, having then nearly completed 
his seventieth year. He bad no family 
by either of his wives, and left a pro- 
perty of near 150,000/. to his widow. A 
memoir of him will be found in our vol. 
Utxvi. p. 91* 

The Margravine continued to reside 
at Beiiharo, till ehe ** thought it proper 
to go to Aiispach to make inquiries re- 
specting a sum of money of the Mar- 
grave's, which was mine by right.** 
After this journey, which was unsuccess- 
ful, she continued in England till the 
Peace. She then went to Marseilles, 
thence to Genoa, where she met with 
the Princess of Wales, to whom her son 
Kep[>el bad been chamberlain; from 
tbcirce to Ghent, where she saw Louis 
the Eighreenth ; and thence to Naples, 
where she filially settled. She built 
there, on a beautiful spot of two acres 
given her by the King, a house similar 
to her pavilion, which stood in the gar- 
dens of Brariderijturgh House, a large 
circular room in the centre, with sma)ler 
apartments surrounding it. 

The Margravine's remains were in- 
terred, according to the desire she bad , 
expressed, in the English Protestant 
busial ground at. Naples, and were at- 
tended to the grave by her son, the Hon. 
R. Keppel Craven, his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham (her nephew), the mem- 
bers of bil Britannic Majesty's Mission 
and Gonsulatci the Minister Plenipoten- 
tjgiy of bis Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, aud a Jong train of distinguished 
personages, both English apd Neapo- 
litan, who were anxious to pay this last 
tribute of respect to her inemory. The 


unostentatious munificeiice of her mode 
^ of living, and the employment she had 
sp long affoMed to numerous poor, faavo 
caused her loss to be deeply felt by many. 
The dilsposltjon of her property is un- 
derstood to be qs follows With the 
exception of provision for her servants, 
and some trifling' bequests, the whole of 
her property in England is left to her 
third son, the Hon. R. K. Craven, with 
a reversion in the landed interest in 
Berkshire to her nephew, Sir George 
Berkeley, bart. K.C.B. Her houso and 
jiroperty at Naples, together with her 
villa situated on the Strada Nuova, the 
ground of which was given to her by the. 
late King of Naples, and the Villa 
Strdzxo, at Rome, are> likewise secured 
to her third son. 

A delightful portrait of Lady Craven, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, nowgin Lord 
Egreinont’s Gallery at Pet worth, is en- 
graved as a frontispiece to the first vo- 
lume of her Memoirs ; to the second of 
which is prefixed an engraving of a bust 
of the Margrave, by the hand of her 
Serene Highness herself. There are se- 
veral other portraits of this celebrated 
lady : a second by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was published in the European Magazine. 
Madame le Brun painted a three-quar- 
ters length of her ; and Romney a whole- 
length. 

Earl of Carysfort, K.P. 

jipriL 7, At bis bouse in Grusveiior- 
street, aged 77, the Right Hon, John 
Joshua Proby, first Earl of Carysfort, 
and second Lonl Carysfort, of Carysfort, 
CO. Wicklow, ill the Peerage of Ireland ; 
first Lord Carysfort of Norman's Cross 
in Huntingdonshire ; K.P., a Privy-Coun- 
cillor, and Joint Guardian of the Rolls in 
Ireland, LL.D.F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.l.A. Ac. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 12, 1751, 
the only son of Sir John Proby, K.B. af- 
terwards Lord Carysfort (so created in 
1732)9 by the Hon. Elizabeth Allen, 
daughter of Joshua, secona Viscount 
Allen, and sister and coheiress of John, 
third Viscount Allen. 

Lord Carysfort received bis education 
at Westminster School aud Trinity ( ol- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 177U, and proceeded 
LL.D. inl811. 

. Succeeding to the Irish Peerage by tbe 
death of bis father in I77S, he, fur se- 
veral years, took an active and distin- 
guished part in the debates of that Par- 
lUroent. 

On the Iflth of March, 1774, his Lord' 
ship was married to his first lady, Elix^' 
beth, only daughter of the kight Hon* 
Sir William Osborn, of Newtowiii cc* 
Tipperary, bart. by whom he was fattier 
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of tbe present Earl, and other childreit 
hereafter mentioned. , 

In J779 Lord Caryefort was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and in 
17^0 he appeared ai an Author and a 
Reformer, in a oainphtet entitled ** A 
Letter to the Uunting^duiishire Com- 
mittee, to shew the legality as well as 
necessity of extending the Right of Elec- 
t;uu to the whole body of the People, 
and of abridging the duration of Parlia- 
ment." Uis Lordship did not himself 
become a member of the British legisla- 
ture until ten years after, although he 
bad been nominated a candidate for the 
Univeruity of Cambridge in 1779- He 
pursued his enquiries in ** Thoughts on 
the Constitution, with a view to the pro- 
posed Reform in the representation of 
the people* and the duration ol Parlia- 
Diejits," I78d, 8vo. 

Uis Lordship was invested a Knight 
of the order of St. Patrick, March 5, 
1784; and he was *installed in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, on the 17th of 
March in the lulluwiiig year. 

Having lost his first wife in 1783, Lord 
Curysfort, by a second alliance, became 
connected isith some powerful members 
of the administration. On the 12ih of 
April, 1787* he was married to Elixabeih 
second daughter of theRt. Hon. George 
Grenville, sister to Lord Grenville, then 
Secretary for the foreign department, 
and aunt to the present Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chaiidos. In 1789 he was 
appointed Guardian and Keeper of the 
Rolls in Ireland; and on the 18(h of 
August ill the same year, he was created 
Earl of Carysfort. 

He was first elected to the English 
House of Commons in January 1790, on 
a vacancy in the Borough of East Looe. 
At the General Election in that year, he 
was returned lor Stamford, of which place 
he continued one of the representatives 
in that and the following Parliament, 
until called to the British House of Lords 
by the title of Baron Carysfort, of the 
Hundred of Norman's Cross, in the 
county of Huntingdon, Jan. 13, 1801. 
On the S4lh of May, 1800, he was ap- 
pointed bis Migesty’s Ambassador at the 
Court of Berlin, and in 1801 he filled 
the same high situation at the Russian 
metropolis. In 1806 he was appointed 
Joint Postmaster-general in England, 
which office be retained until the change 
of miiiislry in the following year. 

At Cambridge, Lord C. acquired tluit 
love of poetry and classical learning 
which be continued, with unabated ar- 
dour, to cultivate to the end of his life. 
His reading, however, was not confined 
to these objects, but comprebeiided a 
laxje ef tt;nt of sqicucVf of guciciu aud 
modern literature. 


He was tbe antbor of two volumes of 
" Dramatic and Misceilaaeous Poems," 
1810, of considerable merit, and of ** An 
Essay on tbe Improvement of the Mind,*’ 
addressed to his children, and pi luted 
privately. 

His taste in painting was generally 
acknowledged to be eminently correct, 
and he was a muiiihcent Patrol of Bri- 
tish Artists, of whose works he bad col- 
lected several valuable specimens. 

Of the duties of religion he w*oi a 
xealoui observer, both in family prayer 
and public worship. His conduct in pub- 
lic life was manly, consistent, and ho- 
nourable, and the attachment of his 
friends bore the strongest testiiuuny to 
bis uprightness and integrity. 

His death was sudden, though pre- 
ceded by many years of complicated ma- 
lady, and occurred, almost unconsciously 
to bimsglf, when be bad scarcely finished 
reading the Morning Service of the day 
in his private devotions. 

The Earl had children by both his 
marriages. By the first he was father of 
three suns and two daughters ; 1. Wil- 
1 am-Allen, Lord Proby, Capt. R.N. and 
M.P. for Buckingham, who died at Suiw 
naro, Aug. G, 1)^4 ; S. John, now Earl* 
of Carysfort, a Major-General in the 
army (and M.P. for tbe county of Hun- 
tingdon in the Parliaments of 1806 and 
181S) ; 3. the Hon. Granville*L«ve8oii, 
a Captain R.N., wnd M.P. fur the county 
of VVickluw ; he married, in iHlB, Miss 
Isabella Howard, first cousin to tbe pre- 
sent Earl of Wick4ow ; 4. Lady Enima- 
Elizabetb, who died in I791 ; and 5. 
Lady Gertrude. By bis second marriage 
the Earl of Carysfort was father of, 6. 
Lady Charlotte; 7. Lady Frances; H. 
tbe Hun. George, who died an infant ; 
and 9. Lady Elizabeth, who is now the 
widow of Capt. William WeJU, R.N. of 
Uulme-huuse, cu. Huntingdon. 

Two pleasing portraits ul the Earl and 
Countess (who survives him), drawn 011 
stone by Eiiglebeart, were published iii 
quarto during the last year. 


Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. 
jfpril 18. At bis residence in Great 
Pulieiiey street, Bath, aged 93, Sir John 
Trevelyan, fourth BaroiieC of Nettle- 
combe in Stiinersclsbire, i\|id formerly 
M.P. for that county,— ta gentleman be- 
loved and revered in every domestic and 
social relation. 

He was tbe only son of Sir George the 
third Baronet, by Julia, only daughter of 
Sir Walter Calverley, of Calverley iu 
Yorkshire, Bart, and sister and heiress to 
Sir Walter Calverley, afterwards Black- 
ett, which name lie assumed in memory 
of Sir William Blackett, who died in 
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1738. Sir John was born at Esholt, in 
the parish of <^oi8eley, Yorkshiro, Feb. 
6, 1734-5. He was a member of New 
Coilejpe, Oafofd, where he was created 
M. A. July 6, 1757. On the 38th of De- 
cember, 1768» he succeeded bis father 
in the title and estates, which , he bad 
consequ^tly enjoyed for nearly sixty 
years, ne first entered Parliament in 
1777, on the death of bis uncle Sir Wal- 
ter Blackett, as member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. This was after a severe con- 
test with the notorious spendthrift, and 
profligate adventurer, Andrew R. Bowes ; 
the votes in favour of that candidate 
were 1068 ; those for Sir John 1163. 
At the next iteneral election in J780, he 
was chosen Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Somerset ; and he was return- 
ed in the same capacity at the two fol- 
lowing elections in 1784 and 1790. Since 
the dissolution in 1796 he has n^ver sat 
in Parliament. He served Sheriff for 
Somersetshire in 1777. 

Sir John Trevelyan married Louisa- 
Mariana, daughter and co-heiress of 
Peter Symond,*£sq. merchant in Lon- 
don ; and sister to Lady St. John (grand- 
mother of the present Lord St. John). 
*By that lady, who left hVm a widower as 
lung 'since as the year 1773, be bad six 
sons and two daughters: 1. John (who 
has succeeded to the title). He mar- 
ried, in 1791, Maria, daughter of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Thonias-Speiicer Wilson, sixth 
Bart, of Charlton in Kent, sister to Lady 
Arden, and to Lady Carr (formerly wife 
of the Right Hon. %encer Perceval), 
and aunt to the present Sir 7'honias 
Maryon Wilson : and has several chil- 
dren ; 3. the Rev. WHilter Trevelyan, 
now Vicar of Henbury in Gloucester- 
shire, who married Charlotte, daughter 
of John Hudson, of Bessingby in York- 
shire, esq. and has a large family ; 3. 
the Yen. George Trevelyan, the late 
Archdeacon of Bath, who died in Octo- 
ber last, and has a short memoir in our 
Magaaine for that month, and a cha- 
racter in that for December; 4. Wil- 
liam Pitt ; 5. Willoughbyf who died in 
1784, at the age of eighteen ; 6. Edward, 
who died in 18..; 7. Julia; and 8. 
Louisa, who died in IRl I. 

Lt.-Gen. Burr. 

Feh, 19* In Port land-place, aged 79, 
Lieut .-Gen. Daniel Burr, of the Madras 
establishment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Madras establlshroetit in 1767. He 
arrived at fort St. George, July 6, 1768; 
and Joined the army then lying at Oos- 
cuttab, in the Mysore country, on the 
33d of August. On the 3d ^^ov. ful low- 
ing, he received an Ensign's vominissiun. 


He shortly after accompanied a detach- 
meiit to (be relief of Oossoor, and Was 
present at the cannonade of Arlier ; he 
was also employed in active and conti- 
nual service with the army in the field, 
and engaged in almost every action till 
the peace in 1769, when the 1st Euro- 
pean regiment, to which be was attached, 
was stationed at Tricbinopoly. 

In 1770 this officer was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy, and in 177 1 detached with 
a company of sepoys, to garrison Aylore, 
a small fortress 45 miles west of Trichi- 
nopoly, on the frontier of Hyder Ally's 
country. In the command of this sta- 
tiuii, where be effectually exerted his 
vigilance and activity, he remained until 
the troops had assembled on the plain of 
Tricbinopoly, for the siege of Tanjore. 
He was then recalled to join his bat- 
talion, which greatly distingtiisbed itself 
in a hard-fought contest with the enemy’s 
cavalry, who with undaunted courage, 
rode up to the muzzles of our artillery. 
The troops obtained a well-aimed share 
of praise from<the Commandefc-in-Chief, 
Gen. Joseph Smith, for their exertions on 
this occasion ; and Lieut. Burr received 
the personal thanks of Lt .-Col. Vaughan 
for the steadiness and gallantry displayed 
by that part of the Carnatic battalion 
which was under bis command. After 
several weeks of extreme fatigue and 
privation, during which the raiuy season 
bad commenced, and the troops were 
much reduced by sickness, a practicable 
breach was effected, when the Rajah of 
Tanjore offered terms of peace, which 
being accepted, the army went into can- 
tonments. 

In May 1773, an expedition was 
formed^ under the command of Gen. 
Joseph Smith, fur the reduction of the 
Ramaiiadporum and Sbevagunga Pol- 
lams. On the march to the former, 
Lieut. Burr became afflicted with a liver 
complaint, accompanied with such se- 
rious appearances, that he was recom- 
mended to quit the field; this he de- 
clined I but he was compelled, from the 
prevalency of the disease, to submit to a 
temporary resignation of bis company of 
grenadiers. He obtained permission, 
however, to volunteer with the storming 
party against Ramanad, and, joining the 
first division of European Grenadiers, 
commanded by Capt. Robert Godfrey, 
was the fourth man who effected a foot- 
ing on the breach of the fort. The army 
then marched into the Little Marawa 
country, and encamped before the baf- 
rier, which was defended by 5000 Poli- 
gars, and led to the Rajah’s strong-hold 
of Caliacoil. The army having made it- 
self master of this place, and subjugated 
the whole of these countries td the 
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Nabob’s aothority, which was the o1»^et 
of the campaigiif returned toTricliino- 
poly, and separated. The f^renadier 
corps beini( disbanded, Lieut. Burr was 
appointed to the 5th battalion of Native 
Infantry, which was at this time in the 
field j but ordered to Ambuor. In April 

1773, an army, under the command of 
Gen. Smith, was assembled on the plains 
of Trichiiiopoly, for the final reduction 
of the Yanjofe country. Lieut. Burr's 
battalion was ordered to march to Ca- 
raiigooly, to escort the battering: train 
and stores from that depdt, for the sie^e 
of Taiijore ; and the whole of those im- 
mense stores were conducted in perfect 
safety, and Joined the army in June be- 
fore that place. He also rendered emi- 
nent service during the siege. 

Shortly after the reduction of the Tan- 
jure country, Lieut. Burr accompanied 
the army to Negapatam, which place, 
however, surrendered soon after the ar- 
rival of the Bfjtisli troops before it. The 
5th battalion was afterwards stationed 
at Madura, and owing to the absence of 
senior officers, Lieut. Burr assumed and 
continued in com maud of it until Oct. 

1774, when he was appointed to the Ad- 
jutancy of the 4tb Sircar battalion, sta- 
tioned at Aska. 

In Jan. 1778 a detachment was formed 
at Aska, to take possession of the Guui- 
suor country, on which service Adj. Burr 
received a wound through both his legs, 
by a musket ball. In Dec. following, 
whilst in the command of the garrison 
of Ganjani, he was directed to escort 
400 bullocks, laden with provisions and 
stores, fur the relief of the garrison of 
Gumsour, at that time surrounded by 
the Peons of the Rajah Vicherum Burijee $ 
and to take upon him the command of 
the troops in that zemindary. This ser- 
vice he accomplished, although under 
the greatest disadvantages ; for, from 
the dawn of the morning of the 25th 
Dec. when he entered the Guinsoor coun- 
try, he was attacked by upwards of 3000 
of the eiieuiy, to oppose whom his de- 
tachment consisted of no mure than 84 
Sepoys and 3 European sergeants. He 
lust ill this march 12 veterans in killed 
and wounded, and his small force would 
have suffered a still greater diminution, 
had be not received a reinforcement 
when within two miles of the garrison. 
The following evening, AdJ. Burr, with 
a detachment of 200 men, made a iiigbc 
attack upon the enemy encamped about 
five miles from the garrison ; took 137 
prisoners, destroyed many, and dispersed 
the rest. This service was honoured 
with the thanks of the commanding 
officer, and the full approbation of Ibe 
Chief and Council in the Ganjani district. 
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On the 18th of July, 1779, Adj. Burr 
was promoted to a Captaincy; and in 
March 1780, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sibbendies, in the Gaiijam 
district, from whence be was removed, 
in April 1782, and joined the army in 
the Carnatic. In May of that year, tbo 
troops moved forward for the siege of 
Cudalore ; and on the 13th June, Cspt. 
Burr was engaged with Colonel, *iiow 
Lord C.'ithcart (who commanded the 
whole of the grenadier corps of the army) 
in storming the' French outworks, on 
which service one half of bis company 
was killed or wounded. The total loss 
of that day amounted to 1030 men. 
During the night of the 25th of the 
same month, Capt. Burr was on duty 
with his grenadiers when the enemy 
made the memorable sortie, with ibeir 
whole foPce, on our trenches; and on 
which occasion we made nearly 150 pri- 
soners, including an individual at that 
time a serjeant in the French army, and 
who now so ably sways the sceptre of 
Sweden. 

On Capt. Burr's return to Madras, he 
was appointed Sept. 10, 1783, to the 
command of Gadjam. In 1787 be was 
removed to the European regiment doing 
duty at Velore; in 1789 he received the 
rank of Major, and for a short period 
be commanded tb^ garrison and troops 
at Velore. in 1791 he was appointed to 
the command of the troops in the Guii- 
loor Sircar, which he retained to Feb. 
1794. On the 1st of March that year, 
he obtained the rank of Ll.-Colonel; in 
Jan. 1797 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of Coiidapilly ; in July he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel} and being 
soon after appointed to the lOtb Native 
Infantry, he resigned the command of 
Coiidapilly. 

Col. Burr embarked for England on 
furlough, ill Jail. 1798, but again arrived 
at Madras in Aug. 1799. In April 1800 
he was appointed to the command of the 
troops in Molucca islands, on which ser- 
vice he sailed tile'll Jth of Aug. following, 
and arrived with the relief at Amhoyiia 
on the 2l6t of November. In December 
1800, Col. Burr, in concert with the re- 
sident Mr. Farquhar (now so universally 
esteemed as Sir Robert), projected the 
eiiterprize of subjugating Ternate, the 
principal of the Moluefca islands, to the 
Biiiish dominion. 

The first expedition in February 1801, 
was unsuccessful; hut at the beginning 
of April the second sailed from Adi- 
boyiia, and on the 23d reached Fidore ; 
here Col. Burr had an interview with 
the Sultaun and bis Chieftains, who en- 
gaged to assist him with a considerable 
iorc«, which accordingly joined him in a 
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few deye, Oa tbe 3d May, Col. Barr 
landed at Teriiate to reconnoitre : a de^ 
taehnient of troopR under the command 
of Capt. Walker, disembarked on the 
4tb ; and on the 8tb, the whole Were 
Uiided. On the fullowiiift morning; Kia- 
meera was given up; and on the 21$t 
June, the island, with its dependencies, 
surrendered to the British ariii'4. 

In July, Cul, Burr returned to Am- 
lioyiiat and in Jan. 1802, he resigned 
the command to Cot. Oliver. On the 
18th of April, he embarked for India, in 
command of the relieved troops from 
Amboyna; and on the llth June, ar> 
rived at Madras. The state of his health 
now compelled him to return to Eng- 
land, after 35 years* service ; and on the 
30tb Feb. 1803, he accordingly sailed 
from Madras roads. 

Col. Burr was promoted to tlie rank of 
Major-General, Jan. I, 1805, and to that 
of Licut.-General, April 22, 1813. 

Col. Butlf.r. 

jf/rri/ At the Royal Military Col-^ 
lege, Sandhurst, aged .05, Col. James 
Butler, Lieut. 'Governor of that establish- 
ment. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet 
1772 ; Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery 1776; First Lieutenant 117.9; 
Captain 1785. He lierved at Gibraltar 
from Sept. 1785 to the same month in 
1787 ; and from 17.91 to 1793, was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Ricliiiiotid, then 
Master General of the Ordnance, in 
teaching the improved «;y‘.tem of tactics, 
and during part of thu latter year in 
forming and training the Sussex militia. 
He attained the brevet rank of Major in 
1795; that of Lient.-Coloiiel in 1800 ; in 
1801 a Majority in the Royal Artillery; 
in 1803 the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the In- 
. valid Battalion of that corps ; and in 
1810 the brevet of Colonel. He suc- 
ceeded Major-Gen.le M archant as Lieut.- 
Governor of the junior department of 
the Royal Military Cofiege, Aug. 30, 1811. 

Colonel Lloyd. 

jffirii 7* At Kingthorpe House, near 
Pickering, Yorkshire, in bis 78th year, 
Thomas Lloyd, £^q. a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the West Riding, and many years 
Colonel^Commandant of the Leeds Vo- 
lunteer Infantry. 

He was the youngest son of George 
Lbyd, Esq. formerly of Hulme Hall near 
. Manchester, and afterwards of Barrowby 
Hall near Leeds, by Susannah, daughter 
of Thomas Hujrttpn, Esq. of Chadderton 
Jo Lanwhilifc '^u tlim/warly part of his 
life jli^^^in^aged in b^btf^s as a mer- 
ehai^at Leeds, but somfalter the death 
of his father, .lie gave it ujp, and retired 


inth the neighbourhood-^not indeed to a 
life of inactivity, fur ever active and pa- 
triotic as be was, be sought to makg 
himself useful to bis country as a volun- 
teer officer. He had previously served 
as Lieutenant in a corps of Leeds Vir- 
lunteer Infantry, under the command of 
the late Colonel Dixon o( Gledhow, dur- 
ing the American War. 

In 1794, the year after the breaking 
out of the war with Prance, a new corps 
of Volunteer Infantry, about 300 strong, 
was embodied at Leeds, of which he was 
selected to take the command, and few 
persons were better qualified, either by 
nature or circumstances, for such an 
office. At the tenniriatioii of th.it war, 
the corps was disbanded, but on the re- 
newal of hostilities after the peace of 
Amiens, another corps was raised, con- 
sisting of two battalions of 700 each, at 
the head of which he was unanimously 
placed, and which' he continued to com- 
mand till 1807, when he retired from 
public life. 

He was particularly happy in combin- 
ing the strict discipline of the soldier 
with the urbanity and hospitality of lire 
country gentleman ; and perhaps no one 
was ever more generally beloved, or 
more promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 
His disposition was kind, generous, and 
friendly, and his maniiers were pecu- 
liarly adapted to win the alTection«, 
being open, frank, manly, and decisive. 
From the highest to the lowest ranks in 
his corps, lie was regarded with the feel- 
ing of a brother, and tins feeling spread 
among all classes with a spirit appruacb- 
iiig to enthusiasm. 

Of the value in which his public ser- 
vices and private worth were held, some 
estimation may be formed from the fol- 
lowing tesiiiKonies borne to them. On 
the 4ih Jintf/ 1795, the Corporation of 
Leeds (John Biayds, Esq. Ma}or] pre- 
sented hiBbf With a handsome sword, ** as 
a token of their apprubation of his mili- 
tary services, and of his conduct in the 
patriotic cause in which In; was engaged.** 

On the 4th June, 1796, the non-coni- 
mibsioned officers and piivates of the 
Leeds Volunteer Infantry, presented him 
with a large and handsome cup, silver- 
gilt, “as a grateful acknowledgement 
for his unremitted and affectionate at- 
teiilimi to them as brethren in arms, en- 
rulled for the defence of the King, the 
Constitution, and the Laws.'* 

In 1799 an offer was made him by 
Government to raise a regiment to serve 
ill any part of Europe, all the Commis-* 
sions of which should be at bis disposah 
and on his decHiiing it, he was desired 
to name any friend to whom the ofRr 
might be acceptable. 
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In 180S a full-length portrait of hkn 
by Rnsteliy was presented to Mrs. Lloyd 
bit wife, by the corps of Leeds Volun- 
teers, 

In 1807 the non-commissioned officers 
and privAtes of the two battAlions of 
Leeds Volunteer InfAiilry, presented him 
with a gold snuff-box» ** as a token of 
their respect for him their late Colonel.** 

Ill 1828, on his death, a public meet- 
ing was held at Leeds, Thomas Blayds, 
Esq. Mayor, in the chair, when it was 
resolved, ** That as a due mark of re- 
spect for the invaluable services of the 
late Colonel Lloyd to this town and 
neighbourhood, a monument he erected 
to liis memory by subscription in the 
parish Church,*' and a subscription was 
immediately entered into for that pur- 
pose. 

Colonel Lloyd married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Walter Wade, Esq. of New Grange 
near Leeds, hy whoih he had one son 
and one daughter. 

Joseph Pooley, Esq. 

^pril 17. Ill Tacket-street, Ipswich, 
aged67f most highly and deservedly la- 
mented, Joseph Pooley, esq. one of the 
bailiffs or chief magistrates of that an- 
cient borough. Esteemed through life 
for his unshaken integrity, and, during 
the period of his magistracy, for an ac- 
tive and impartial discharge of bis public 
duties, a more than usual degree of sym- 
pathy and regret was evinced at his de- 
cease. His remains were interred in the 
family vault at St. Margaret's. The hearse 
was preceded by members of the corpo- 
ration in their robes, the maces, &c. 
being covered with crape, and reversed ; 
and the procession was closed by the im- 
mediate friends of the deceased, and by 
an assemblage of persons, whose num- 
bers defied any attempt at estimation. 
At the close of that portion of the burial 
service which immediately preceded the 
removal of the body froin the church, 
the Rev. J. Ford, who officiated on the 
occasion, delivered an Address most ap- 
propriate to the solemnity. After hav- 
ing judiciously noticed the private and 
public virtues of the deceased, he en- 
mrrecl on his numerous auditory the 
importance of those viitues as a means 
of obtaining the good-will and respect of 
this world, and (as of roticb higher Con- 
sideration; of strengthening the hope, 
through faith in a blessed Redeemer, of 
everlasting happiness in the world which 
is to come. The respect shown by the 
town at large to the memory of (he de- 
ceased could not have been greater. 
During the funeral the shops were 
.closed ; and at the interment a solein- 
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nity reigned which strongly evinced that 
the hearts and feelings of the' asseiti- 
blage were boinid by common consent 
to a most respectful observance of the 
occasion. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that no instance occurs of a chief ma* 
gistrate having died during his bailiwick' 
since the year 1749, a period of seventy 
nine years, when John Maijorum, c^q. 
was succeeded by Samuel Kent, esq. a 
burgess in parliament for the borough. 

Rev. Joshua Gilpin. 

April 21. At Wrockwardme, co. Salop, 
aged 73, the Rev. Joshua Gilpin, M.A. 
who for forty-five years exercised the 
ministerial functions in that parish with 
credit to himself and profit to his pa- 
rishioners, revered alike fur his polished 
manners aand high attainments as a 
Scholar and a Divine, and fur his bene- 
volence, humility, and zeal. 

Mr. Gilpin, in early life, was an in- 
timate friend of the celebrated John 
Fletcher, who presided over the adjacent 
parish of Madely, and was presented to 
the Pastoral charge, from which the 
hand of death ha^now separated him, by 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury, in conse- 
quence of a Petition sent to that noble- 
man by the Society of Friends, so greatly 
was the excellence of his character es- 
timated by that discerning body of Chris- 
tians, who form no mean portion of the 
population of his vicinity. 

As a preacher, be was admired for the 
soundness of his doctrine, which was im- 
parted with much fidelity and animation. 

To the character of an author he has 
established bis claim in A Monument 
of Parental Affection to a dear and ohly 
Son two volumes of Sermons ; a 
translation from the French of ** Flet- 
cher's Portrait of St. Paul, or Model for 
Christian Pastors an edition of << Ai- 
leiiie's Alarm and a re*print of *<Bun- 
yan*8 Pilgrim’s Progress,’* in more cor- 
rect language ih^ii the original. 

Joseph IVatts, Esq. 

Map 1. Joseph Watts, sen. esq. Pro- 
prietor of Peerless Pool Baths. 

Mr. Watts was a native of Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, where he was born 
Dec. 13, 1767* He capie early in life to 
the metropolis, wberq lie carried on the 
business of a builder, and subsequently 
became the Proprietor of Peerless Pool 
Baths. He had been afflicted with a 
severe rbeumAt’ic affection fur above two 
years, but appeared to be recoveriog, in 
some degree, from its effects, wb^n it 
pleased the Almighty to call him * from 
this world, after an illness of Only half 
an hour’s duration.' 
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In tbe various relations of life Mr. 
Wacts bad so conciliated the love and 
esteem of those with whom he was con- 
nected (and they were not few in num- 
ber,) that his death has causedfa general 
and extensive feeling of deep sorrow to 
prevail ; a feeling which was manifested 
on the day of his interment by the clos- 
ing of tbe shutters of almost every house 
ill ,the neighbourhood, and by the im- 
mense number of persons who attended 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
memory by witnessing the committal of 
his body to the dust in St. Luke's 
Church-yard. 

Admiral Bazelev. 

March 20. At a friend's house, near 
Maidstone, Rear-Adin. John Bazeley. 
He was the son of Admiral Bazeley, 
who commanded the Alfred, 74 guns, 
in the battle of June 1, 1794, in tbe 
glories of which memorable day the sub- 
jept of this sketch also participated, he 
being at that time third Lieutenant of 
the Royal George, a first rate, bearing 
tbe flag of the late Lord Bridport, under 
whom he likewise served as Captain of 
the Prince of Wales, a 98-gun ship, car- 
rying the flag of Rear-Adm. Harvey, in 
tbe action off L'Orient, June 23, 1795 ; 
soon after which event be was appointed 
to the Hind, of 28 guns, stationed in tbe 
Channel. Towards \he latter end of 
1797, be joined the Overyssel. of 64 
guns, as Flag-Captain to Adm. Peyton, 
and in that ship he assisted at tbe cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet in the Texel, in 
the month of August, 1799< 

Capt. Bazeley continued in the Ove- 
rysel until the Peace of Amiens. IJc 
subsequently commanded the Sea Feii- 
cibles from the mouth of the Humber to 
the river Ouze. Ifis post commission 
bears date November 11, 1794 ; and bis 
superannuation took place July 9, 1814. 

The Admiral’s soil, the Rev. Mr. Baze- 
ley, had brought an action, to be tried 
at the Kent Assizes, against a Mr. 
Thompson, for a libe!. The Admiral 
and his lady were Subpoenaed as wit- 
nesses against their son, which naturally 
distressed them greatly; and an anony- 
mous letter received by the Admiral ex* 
cited bis feelings so much, that he re- 
solved upon ending his existence. The 
Coroner's verdict .was “ Temporary de- 
rangement." 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

22. At Over-worton, Oxfordsh. the 
Rev. iVaUer Mayers, M. A. Curate of that 
place. He was son of the late Mr. W. 

; Mayers, of Gloucester, and was a scholar of 
^?emb. Coll. Oxford. 


fAprU IS, At Washington, Sussex, e^d 
84, the Rev. Thomas Hatch, Vicar of that 
pariah and Old Shoreham. He was chosen 
at an early age a demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1 769 ; but, as his prospect of succeeding to 
a fellowship was very remote, he accepted a 
commission in the East India Company's ser- 
vice, and served fur some time as Captain in 
a regiment of Sepoys. Returning to Eng- 
landjn 1782, he was ordained,, proceeded 
B.D. 1783, and in 1764 was presented by 
his College to the two livings above men- 
tioned. He was, in his youth, distinguished 
for his skill in horsemanship ; so much so, 
that in company with two of his fellow col- 
legians (who were afterwards Doctors of Di- 
vinity) he exhibited, during a long vacation, 
at some provincial towns, several equestrian 
feats which are now confined to Astley's. 
During the last war he served as a Lieut, 
in tbe corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, com- 
manded by Sir Cecil Bisshop. For the 44 
years of his incumbency, he was strictly re- 
resident on his living. 

20. At the Fron, the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, aged 85, for 50 years the highly- 
esteemed rector of the parishes of Llangefui 
and IJaufaethlu, in Anglesea. 

Apjil 29. At his residence in Bladud's 
buildings, Bath, aged 81, the Rev. Alex, 
Akehursi, Rector of Iron Acton, Gloucester. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1772; and was presented by that College 
to Iron Acton in 1788. 

May 1, At Bishop's Lavington, Wilts, 
Willuiyn Mairis, D.D. Vicar of that place. 
Rector of St. Peter's, Wallingford, and for 
many years a chaplain to Ills late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, lie was of 
Exeter Coll. Oxford, M.A. 1808, B. and 
D.D. 1814; was presented to his living at 
Wallingford in 1800, by ti. Blnckstone, esq. 
and to Bishop’s Lavington in 1813, by the 
late Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury. 

May 2. At Dublin, the Rev. Richard 
Pardon, Fellow of Trinity College, a person 
not more distinguished by the talents and 
attainments to which he was indebted for the 
high station in which he was placed, than 
respected and beloved for straight-forward 
integrity and eminent private worth. He 
was buried in Mark's Church-yard. 

May 3. At Buckland Vicarage, Berks, the 
Rev. Charles Bertie Rawhone, Vicar of that 
place and of Coughton, Warwick. He was 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1818 ; 
was presented to Coughton ih 1814, by 
Francis Holyoak, esq. and was instituted to 
Buckland on the death of J. Rawbone, D.D. 
in 1825. 

Mays, At Stratton, near Cockermouth, 
the Rev. Lmcaster Dodgson, Vicar of 
Brough, Westmoreland, and Minister of 
Loweswater, Cumberland. He was formerly 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1790 ; he was 
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preiented to Loweswtter in I8II9 by the 
Earl of Lonsdale; and to Brough in 1817 
liy hii College. 

May 8. In London, aged 53, the Rev. 
George Berkeley Mitchell^ Vicar of St. Mary 
and All Saints, Leicester, tn which churches 
he waa presented in 1 830 by the King. 

May 10. At Fawsley Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, the seat of Sir Charles Knightley, 
Bart, the Rev. Henry Holyoake, Rector of 
Preston Capes near Fawsley, and Vicar of 
Bidford and Salford in Warwickshire. He 
was of University College, Oxford, M.A. 
1787 , was presented in the same year to 
Preston Capes by the trustees of Lucy 
Knightley; to Salford in 1788, and to Bid- 
ford in 1796, both by Sir G. Skipwith. 

Lately. Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Bell; 
Vicar of Newport, Essex. He was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, B.C.L. 1784, and 
was presented to Newport in 1786* by the 
King. • 

In the 6' 8th year of his age, the Rev. John 
Darwnll, M.A. one of the Masters of King 
Edward’s Grammar School in Birmingham, 
and Minister of St. John’s Cha))el, Ueritend. 
He was of Magd. Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1 800 ; 
and was elected to the ministry of Deritend 
Chapel by the inhabitants of that township 
and Bordesley in 1 7.0 1 . 

Rev. Edv\ Edward, Vicar of Leysdown, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, to which he 
was presented a few years since by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. Robert Gordon, of Scampton, near 
Lincoln, son of the Very B«v. the Dean of 
Lincoln. 

At his house in Killarncy, upwards of 100 
years of age, the Rev. Abb^ Gn/fin. 

At Burnham Market, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. Thomas Herring, for half a cen- 
tury Vicar of North Elmham. He was for- 
merly Fellow of 'I’rin. Coll. Cainb. where he 
proceeded B. A. 1774, M.A. 1777, and was 
presented to his living in 1778 by K. Mills, 
esq. 

Very suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 77, the 
Rev. John Hill Rector of Hennock, Devon, 
to which living he was presented by Hum- 
phrey Hill, esq. in 1775. 

Bev. George Hoohm Hyde, Rector of the 
United Rectories of St. Marlin’s, St. Mary’s, 
and the Holy Trinity, Poole, and an Alder- 
man of the Corporation. He was of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, M.A. 1800. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Knviron.s. 

March 28. In Grusvenor-sq. aged 6b, 
Geo. Manners, esq., of Bloxholni, in Lin- 
colnshire, second son of the late Lord Ro- 
bert Manners, half brother of John third 
Duke of Rutlanil, K.G. and only brother of 
Gen. Robert Manners, M.P. for Cambridge, 
of whom see a memoir in Gent. Mag. for 
June 1S23. 


April 1 3. In Brompton-squara, aged 69| 
Capt. Adam Brown. 

April 14. At Islington, aged 83, Mrs. 
Louisa Dougal. 

April 17. At Stoke Newington, Eliz. 
wife of John Robbins, esq. late of King-st* 
Cheapside. 

April 1 8. At Kensington, aged 35, Thos. 
Herringham, esq. 

In Russell-sq. Wm. Agnew, esq. 

April 3 1 . Samuel S. Boddington, son of 
S. Boddington, esq. of Upper Brook-st. 

In Bedford-row, aged 38, Allan Sandys, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, 3d sdn of Col. 
Sandys, ofLanartb, Cornwall. 

Aged 34, Lady Harriet Finch, sister to the 
Earl of Aylesford. 

April 22. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 8 1 , Mrs, 
Benyon. 

In Parliament-pl. Westminster, Harriot 
Mary, wife of James Pulmaii, esq. F. S. A. 
Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms. 

April 25. In Grafcon-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
73, Brinsly Silvester Oliver, esq. 

In Dean’s-yard, in her 7th year, after a 
very short illness, Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Head Master of 
Westminste r-schooi. 

At Stockwell, aged 73, J. Chntfeild, esq. 

April 2C. In his 70th year, John Abbott, 
esq., elder and only brother of Lord Tentcr- 
den. He was a merchant in London, and 
married in 1785 his first cousin Susan, dau. 
of James Abbott, esq., of Canterbury, by 
whom he has left two sons and two daughters. 

April 27. At York Gate, Regent’s Park, 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Robert 
Waller Otway, K.C.H. Cuiiimandcr-in-chief 
in South America. 

April 29. At Hackney, aged 57, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Herbert Jeffreys, of Ilford. 

April 30. At his brother's house, llainp- 
Btead, aged 28 , John Lea, esq. jun. ofBlake- 
brook-comraon, near Kidderminster. 

In Stratford-place, aged 52, the wife of 
Sir Gifiin Wilson, knt. Master in Chancery. 
She was the only surviving dau. of the late 
Lieiit.-Gcn. Geo. Hothain, formerly Sub- 
Gnvernor to his lV]ajesty (when Prince of 
Wales) and the otflir Princes, under the 
late Duke of Montagu. Lady W. died with- 
out issue ; her dau. and only child having 
died on the 1 1th of June 1827. Sec Obi- 
tuary for that month. 

In Fit/.roy-strect, Luciuda, wifq of Paul 
Sheweraft, esq. 

Lately. At Turuham-grecn, aged 85, Mr. 
John Cuthell, for very many ycais a lespect- 
uble bookseller in Middie-row, Holborn. 
HLs priced Catalogues of old Books have 
long been welt known to Collectors. His 
extensive collection of Books has been re- 
cently sold by auction by Mr. Sothehy. 

At the Post Office, in her Sd year, Bar- 
bara-Dyneley, dau. of Sir Francis Freeling, 
hart. 
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May 1. InPark-it. Park-lane^ the relict 
of J. r. Auriol, esq. 

At Islington, oged 69, Mr. Henry White, 
well known to the literary world as the pro* 
prietor of the Sunday paper called the ** In* 
dependent Whig.*' He was tried but ac- 
quitted for a seditious libel Nov. 1, 1811, 
having been previously confined for three 
years in Dorchester Gaul, on account of his 
political writings. See vol. Lxxxi. ii. 65 1 . 

May 3. lii Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. 



May 4. Aged 72, Edward Jackson, esq. 
late Registrar of tlie Excise. 

May 5. Eleanor, wife of Mr. Win. Henry 
Hodding, of Upper Gloucestcr-st. Dorset- 
sqiiare, surgeon, and eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Chris. Spurgeon, Rector of Harpley, Norf. 

May 6. Aged 95. W. Clarke, esq. for 
a long series of years a respectable stationer 
in Gracechurch- street. Of his younger 
brother, and partner in trade, Henry Clarke, 
esq. who died Dec. 31, 1820, a memoir and 
character appeared in vol. xci. i. p. 85. 

Aged 61. W. Langdon, esq. of Great 
Russell-st Bloomsbury, and Cadogan-placc, 
Chelsea. 

May 7. In Milhank-rbw, aged 77, Thos.- 
Crout Green, esq. senior member of the Se- 
lect Vestry of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster. He was a truly amiable man, 
and his death is sincerely lamented by a large 
circle of friends. 

May 7. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 69, John William Caley, esq. 

May 8. Aged 59, W. Leonard, esq. sur- 
veyor, Parson’s’green. 

May 9. At Hackney, Joseph Cal row, 
esq. wine-merchant, St. Mary at Hill. 

May 11 . In Southamptoii-row, Matty 
Wolff, wife of Goo. Chilton, jun. esq. and 
sister of Sir Edw. Poore, hart. She was 
dau. of Edw. Poore, esq. by Matty-Anne, 2d 
dau. of Geo. Woolf, esq. Consul-gen. from 
Denmark ; and was married June 19, 1823. 

The infant dau. of Lord and Lady Lough- 
borough. 

Aged 66, the Countess Maria- Justina, 
lady of the lUv. Coupi^ieuss, and grand- 
dau. of the late Count Zinzindorf. 

May 12 . In Euston-square, in his 42d 
year, (Uias. Grant, esq. of Wester Elchcs, 
CO. Moray, and Bctnhridge, Isle of Wight. 

May 16. At Notting-liil], aged 44, Jane- 
Auna, wifb of Rev. Robert Boyer, lost sur- 
viving dau. of Gen. Robert Donkin, and sis- 
ter to Lieut.-Gcu. Sir Hufane Donkin. 

Berks.— /fpnV 24. Aged 67, John 
Seeker, esq. many years Town Clerk of 
Windsor. 

April 28. Aged 77, Daniel Agace, esq. 
of Ascot-place. 

Bucks.— 4ph/ 30. At Oak End Lodge, 
^ aged 77, Robert Sewell, esq. 


At Little Mitsenden, at an advanced age, 
Benjamin Bates, esq. M. D. 

Cambridge. — May 5. At Histon, Caro- 
line-Patience, wife of Rev. T. P. Michell, 
and dau. of Rev.Geo.Wyld, of Speeii, Berks. 

Devon. — John-Metbuen Rogers, eldest 
son of the Rev. Edward Edgell, of West Al* 
vington. 

At Sidmouth, the wife of J. R. Swindell, 
esq. of the Hermitage, Powick, and late of 
Burrowash House, Derb. 

At South Brent, Catherine-Grace, widow 
of Rcar-Adm. Cuming, C. B. 

Dorset.— At Lyme Regis, Jane, wife of 
Major Bayly, late 5l8t foot, and dan. of J. 
Purlowcnt, esq. of Shepton Mallett. 

May 14. At Child Okeford, Marcia, wife 
of Henry Beckford, esq. and third dau. of 
the late Henry Seycr, esq. of Hanford. 

The widow of Rev. J. Clayton, Rector of 
Evershot. 

At Darlington, near I'otness, R. H. 2d 
sonofArchd. Froude. He was a member 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Gloucestershire. — April \Q, At West 
Park House, near Bristol, after a lingering 
illness, aged 41, Mary, wife of the Rev.C.- 
H. Howells, and motiier of Mrs. Rogers, 
wife of the Rev. R.-V. Rogers, of Hessle. 

April 96. In Duke-street, Bristol, aged 
78, John Shute, esq. 

Anne Charlotte Stillingfleet, 3d dau, of 
£. B. Fripp, esq. Burfield House, Westbury. 

Apiil 28. At Oldiand Common, Bitton, 
aged 108, Samuel Haynes. He has left a 
widow two years older than himself ; also 
four daughters, all widows ; and 22 grand- 
children, 2.4 great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. 

May 11 . Aged 82, Eliz. wife of Mr. 
James Burleigh, of Alfred House, Kings* 
down, Bristol. 

May 14. At Clifton, in her 13th year, 
Mary-Rcgina, dau. of Bernard -Henry, esq. 
of Gibraltar. 

May 17. At Frampton Cottrell, after a 
short illness, Mr. Joseph Walcam, son of 
the late Rev. J. Walcam, Bristol. 

Hants. — Apiil 24. At Portsmouth, aged 
67, Sophia, wife of the Rev. Russell Scott, 
and eldest dau. of the late Dr. Hawes, one 
of the founders of the Royal Humane Society. 

At Portsmouth, Capt. G. MItchcncr,R.N. 
late coir.niandcr of the Melville. 

Aged 81, Eliz. widow of Henry Walton, 
esq. of Burgate. She was an excellent 
miniature artist. 

May 12. At Tidworth House, in his 
78th year, Thus. Asshetoii Smith, esq. Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, and formerly 
M. P. fhr that county. He was distinguished 
by unbounded kindness of heart, spotless in* 
tegrity, the firmest friendship, and the roost 
unaffected sincerity. 

At Upton Gray, aged 84, Eliz. widow of 
the late W. G. Alleyne, e&q. of Barbadoes. 
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HBREFCRDSHiiiE.-^At Hereford, eged 93, * 
Mary, widow of Rich. Woodhouse, esq. of 
Elsdon. 

Kent.— ilfarcA 33. At Gravesend, aged 
85, Adam Cunningliam, esq. 

At khtbam, aged 74, Capt. H. Holling* 
bury, R. N. 

At Greenwich, aged 68, T. Lister, esq. 

May C. At Herne Bay, aged 61, Jam&s 
Gilmour, esq. M.D. of £. 1. C.'s service. 

May 12. At Boxlcy House, aged 77, 
the Hon. Mrs. £liz. Marsham, aunt to the 
Karl of Romney. She was the 3<J dau. of 
Hubert 3d Lord Romney, by Priscilla, dau. 
and heiress of Chas. Pyinm, esq. of St. Kitts. 

Lancasiiihe.— AfaicA 3,9. Aged 72, Jas* 
de la Prime, esq. of Naxe House, near 
Kirkhain. 

April 8. At Kensington House, near 
Liverpool, in her 80th year, Mary, widow 
of Joshua Sampson, M. D. of Beverley. 

Leicestersihue. — May 7. At Whet- 
stone, aged 62, Henry Wm. Lauzun, esq. 
late Ca])t. Royal Staff Corps. 

May 10. At l^icestor, Paul Francis 
Benfield, esq. only son of late Paul Benfield, 
esq. of Woodhall, Herts. 

Lincolnshihe. — AprU 17. At Stam- 
ford, in her 78th year, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Aid. Newcomb. On the Tuesday following 
her remains were deposited in a vault at Pas- 
ton, near Peterborough, upon the ashes of 
her father. Job Johnson, gent, of Dogs- 
thorpe, who died April 14, 176,9, aged 60 ; 
and of her grandfather Job, who departed 
this life March 11, 1725, aged 6« years. 
Her great uncle was also buried at Poston ; 
he died Jan. 16, 1680. 

In St. Paul's Stamford, aged 83, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pearson, who served his late Majesty 
for 36 years as Serjeant Major in the South 
Lincoln Militia, and was prevously in the 
Oxford Blues. He had been a soldier up- 
wards of half a century, and for the last 
twelve years was totally blind. During the 
war with France, having caught a pike of un- 
usual size, lie gave it to his commander Col. 
Sibthorpe, who presented it to Mr. Pitt, and 
upon his table it was produced at a parlia- 
mentary dinner, when the Prime Minister of 
England gave, ** the health of Serjeant-Ma- 
jur Pearson, of the South Lincoln Militia, 
and thanks to him for his pike,” — a com- 
pliment it has been tlic lot of hut few or no 
Serjeant-Majors to icceive. 

Apnl 25. At Sleaford, aged 74, Benja- 
min Handley, esq. 

April 28. At Swinhnp House, Frances, 
second daughter of the Rev. M. Alington. 

Lately At Louth, in her 8 2d year, the 
widow of Rev. Stephen Fytclie, niece of Dr. 
Green, Bp. of Lincoln. 

NoRTHAiurroNSHiRE. — At Ijamport Hallf 
Mary-Deborah, only dau. of Sir Justipian 
Isham, hart. 

May 1. At Northampton, aged 74, Anna, 
relict of Francis Litchilcld, ctq. 


OxoN^April S3. In liis 7dd year, Jos. 
Andrews, esq. an eminent medical practi- 
tioner at Bampton. 

April 25. Aged 35, Charles, third son of 
Richard Wootton, esq. of Rose Hill, near 
Oxford. 

May 7. The infant dau. of J, H. Lang- 
ston, esq. M. P. for the city of Oxford. 

Salop. Aged 88, Francis Davies, esq. of 
Newnham, senior Alderman, and for nearly 
60 years a member of the Corporation of 
Ludlow. 

SoM BRSET.— i^jpn'Z 2 1 . A t Nether Stowey, 
aged 78, £dward Scaley, esq. 

Lately, At Bath, Harriet, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Cuinming, of Maheracloome, co. Mo- 
naghan, ncice to the late Lieut.-Gen. Lewis 
Thomas. 

At Bath, Frances, wife of £dw. Horlock 
Mortimer, esq. of Studly, Wilts. 

May 9. At Shepton Mallet, Ijouiaa- 
Frances, youngest dau. of Edward-Francis 
Colston, esq. of Filkins Hall, Oxon. 

MAy 12. At Cossington, Chas.-Henry 
Greslcy, eldest son of Chas. Fowler, esq. 

Staffordshire. — At Cannock Wood, 
Mary Brindley, aged 105 vears. 

SuRREY.^/^pn/ 16. At Ewell, aged 69, 
Charles Blagravc, esq^ 

April Aged 51, John French, esq. 
of Guildford. 

May 9. At Richmond, aged 80, Mrs. 
Mary-Bradford Wyatt. 

May 10. AtChertsey, the wife of Rich. 
Clark, esq. Chamberlain of London. 

May\j, At Richmond, Charles Wood- 
forde, esq. of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Sussex. — April 23. At Whiligh, aged 
91, Geo. Courthope, esq. 

April 23. At Brighton, aged 45, John 
Stephenson, esq. of the Equitable Assurance 
Office, eldest BOD of the late Win. Stephen- 
son, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. 

May 3. At Uighfield Park, aged 18, 
Albemarle, eldest son of the Hon. Lindsey 
Burrell, grandson of Lady Willoughby, and 
nephew to Lord Gwydir and the Countess of 
Clare. 

Warwickshire. — At Orton Hall, near 
Atherstone, aged 86^ Mrs. Boultbee. 

Wilts. — At Stee^ Aston, aged 78, 
Martha, wife of Rich. Hay, esq. at HerCing- 
fordbiiry, near Hertford, and dau. of late 
Thos. Browne, esq. Garter King at Anns, 
of Camfield Place, Essex. 

Worcestershire. — April 27. At Bar- 
boume House, Eliz. wife of SirEdt^. Denny, 
bart. of Tralee, co. Kerry,' Ireland, and only 
dau. of the Hou. Mr. Justice Day, late of 
the Court of King's Bench, Dublin. 

York.— 14. At Richmond, aged 34, 
Jane, second dau. of the Rev. T. Bradley. 

April 17. Aged 1 1 months, Cecil Regi- 
nald, son of the Rev. James Simpson, M.A. 
Brantingham Hall. 

April 20. Aged 48, Samuel llaslam, 
esq. of Willow House, near Halifax, 
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April 31. At the Grance, near fiedale, 
the relict of Rev. Christ. Wyvill, of Con- 
stable Burton. 

April 38. In York, Sarah Eliz. wife of 
Edw. Cha. Whinyates, esq. R.A. only dau. of 
late Sam. Crompton, esq. of Wood End, 
and sister to Sam. Crompton, esq. M.P. 

April SO. Aged 18, Sarah Jane, only 
dau, of Benj. Hornor, esq. Fulford Grange. 

• Lately y in her 1 00th year, Mrs. Anne 
Clark, late of Mount Grace, near the Cleve- 
land Tontine Inn. 

' In Patrington, aged 69, John Sawyer, 
esq. who was many years Marshall to the 
late Sir George Wood, Baron of his Ma- 
jesty's Exchequer. 

At South Cave, Mr. Thomas Hornsby, 
formerly for many years an eminent stock- 
broker in the City of London. 

May 4. At Beverley, aged 65, George 
McDonald, esq. late of Jermyd-st. London. 

May 9. At Cherry Burton, Eliz. eldest 
dau. of Daniel Burton, esq. 

May 12. Aged 63, Wm. Haigh, esq. of 
Westfield House, near Doncaster, a magis- 
trate for the county of Wicklow, and an 
alderman of Doncaster. He had been stew- 
ard to Lord ntzwiHiam's Irish estates. 


WALE8.»ifprt7 3 1 . At Crickhowel,Mary, 
wife of the Rev. H. Tho. Payne, Rector of 
Llanbeder, co. Brecon. 

Lately, At the Membles, near Swansea, 
in her 103d year, Mrs. Anne Stephens, who 
retained her faculties up to a snort period 
of her death. 

Jane, wife of Rev. R. Lewis, Vicar of 
Llanbryumair, and niece to Rev. John 
Hughes, Rector of Penygoes, co. Mont- 
gomery. 

May 10. At Tanylwich, near Aberyst- 
with, Major-Gen. Lewis Davies, C. B. He 
was appointed Lieutenant 31st foot in 1794, 
Captain 1796, Major 1800, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. 1 808, in 36th foot 1812, brevet Colonel 
1814, and Major-Gen. 1825. He served in 
the Peninsular war, and wore a medal for 
the battle of Salamanca. 

Ireland. — At Northlands, co. Tipperary, 
Capt. Hammcrsley, late of 19th Lancers. 

Abroad. — Au^ 31. At (Hiittagong, of 
jungle fever, aged 23, Lieut. Wm. Dickson, 
Bengal Ei^incers, eldest son of Col. Sir 
Alexander Dickson, K. C. B. Royal Art. 

At Cape de Verd, Sarah, widow of Joseph 
Pitman Clarke, esq. British Consul.-gen., 
surviving her husband only seven weeks. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 23, to May 20, 1828. 


Christened. I Burled. 2 and 5 141 

Males - 775 1 Males - 768 1 a f 5 and 10 62 

Females - 804 J | Females- 752/ * « I 10 and 20 56 

Whereof have died under two years old 435 "g % 20 and 30 106 

— W I 80 and 40 136 

Salt 5s. per bushel ; 1 id. per pound. ^ 40 and 50 1 49 


50 and 60 147 
60 and 70 120 
70 and 80 1 14 
80 and 90 48 
90 and 100 6 


Aggregate Averatre Prices of Grain per Quarter, May 23. 


Essex. . 

Farnham (fine) 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 



s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 



57 2 

31 9 

20 10 

32 1 

cc 

-J 

39 9 




PRICE OF HOPS, May 

23. 





. 4Z. 15 s. to 

51. 165. 

Farnham (seconds) .... 

.. 71. Os. 

to 8/. 

Os 


. 4Z. 6s. to 

bl. 5s. 

Kent Pockets 

.. 51. 8s. 

to 6Z. 

10s 


. 4Z. 10s. to 5L 10s. 1 

1 Sussex 


.. 5/. Os. 

to 6Z. 

05 


Os. to 9/. 9s. 


Essex 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


5/. 5s. to 6/. 6s 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. to 41. 15s. Od. Straw 1/. 10s. to 1/. 16s. Clover 4/. 15.v. to 5l. 5s. 

St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s. to 5l. Os. Straw 1/. ISs. to 1/. 19s. Clover 4/. Os. to 5/. 10s. 
Whitechapel, Hay 3l. 1 2s. to 4l. 17s. Straw 1/. 12s. to H. 1 6s, Clover 41. lOs. to 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 23. To sink the Offal— per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef 3s. Gd. to 4s. 4d. 

Mutton 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 

Veal 4s. Gd. to 5s. 2(/. 

Pork 4s. Gd, to 5s. Gd. 


Lamb 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d, 

Head of Cattle at Market May 23 : 

Beasts 636 Calves 319 

Sheep 11,150 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, May 21, 3Zs, 3d. to 40s. OrZ. 

TALLOW; per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. Od. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. Od. Curd 865.— ^.CANDLES, 7s. perDoz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES. May 19, 18«8, 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Share Brokers, tS, ’Change Alley, Comhlll. 


CANALS. 

Price. 

DivjpMnn, 

WATEa-WORKS. 

Price. 

Div:pjam. 

Ashton and Oldham ■ 

135 


East London . . . 

120 0 

£. & 0 

Barnsley • • . * 

300 0 

12 0 

Grand Junction . . 

—• 

S 0 

Birmingh. ( 1 -8tli sli.) 

284 0 

12 10 

Kent 

31 0 


Brecknock & Abergav. 

lisi 

6 0 

Manchester & Salford 

34i 0 

— 

Coventry . • . . 

1100 0 

44 & bs. 

South London . . 

90 0 

— 

Cromford .... 

400 

18 0 

West Middlesex . . 

66 0 

3 0* 

Croydon .... 

H 

— 

INSURANCES. 



Derby 

170 

6 0 

Alliance .... 

9i 0 

4 p.ct. 

Dudley 

6'5 0 

4 5 

Albion 

59 0 

2 10 

Ellesmere and Chester 

105 0 

3 15 

Atlas 

9i 0 

0 10 

Forth and Clyde . . 

590 0 

25 0 

British Commercial . 

41 0 

5^ct. 

Glamorganshire . . 

Grand «lunction . . 

250 0 

13 12 8d. 

County Fire . . . 

42 0 

2 10 

315 0 

13 0 

Eagle 

44 0 

0 6 

Grand Surrey . . . 

50 0 

2 10 

Globe 

153 0 

7 0 

Grand Union • . . 

S4i 0 

1 0 

Guardian .... 

20i 0 


Grand Western . . 

8 0 

— 

Hope Life .... 

5 5 

0 € 

Grantham .... 

215 0 

10 0 

Imperial Fire *. . . 

98 0 

5 0 

Huddersfield . . . 

19 0 

— 

Ditto Life .... 

9i 0 

0 8 

Kennet and Avon . . 

^ 0 

1 5 

Norwich Union . . 


1 10 

T^ncaster .... 

26 0 

1 0 

Protector Fire . . . 

1 5 

0 1 4 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

404 0 

16 0 

Provident Life . . 

IBi 0 

0 20 

Leicester .... 

320 0 

16 0 

Rock Life .... 

3 0 

0 S 

Leic. and North’n 

89 

4 0 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 

— 

8 p.Ct. 

Loughborough . . 

4000 0 

— 

MINES. 


Mersey and Irwell 

850 

35 0 

Anglo Mexican . . 

' 634 dis. 


Monmouthshire . . 

230 0 

10 0 

Bolaiios .... 

80 


N.Walsham & Dilhatn 

— 

0 10 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

62 pm. 

— 

Neath 

350 0 

15 0 

British Iron . . . 

35j[ dis. 


Oxford 

680 0 

32 & bs. 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

^ 6 dis. 


Peak I'^orest . . . 

112 0 

4 0 

General .... 

10 pm. 


Regent's .... 

29 0 

— 

Pasco Peruvian • . 



Rochdale .... 

102 0 

4 0 

Potosi 

8s. 


Shrewsbury . . « 

270 0 

10 0 

Real Del Monte . . 

380 


Staff, and Wor. . . 

800 0 

40 0 

Tlalpuxahua . . . 

267 i dis. 



Stourbridge . • • 

220 0 

12 0 

United Mexican . . 

22 dis. 



Stratford-on-Avon 

41f 

1 0 

Welch Iron and Coal 

224 dis. 


Stroudwater . . . 

450 0 

23 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 


Swansea .... 

280 0 

16 0 

Westminster Charf*. 

55 0 

3 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

'L'hames and Medway . 

29 0 

1 2 

Ditto, New . . . 

i pm. 

0 12 

11 0 

— 

City 


10 0 

Thames & Severn, Red 

H6 0 

1 10 

Ditto, New . . . 


6 0 

Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (J sh.) 

24 0 

820 0 

0 16 6 

37 10 

Imperial .... 
Phoenix 

144 dis. 
1^ i>m. 

6 p.ct. 

Warw. and Birming. 

265 0 

12 0 

General United . . 


Warwick and Napton 


12 5 

British 

8 dis. 


Wilts and Berks . . 

H 

0 4 

Bath 1 

•C8 0 

0 16 

Wore, and Binning. 

57 0 

2 0 

Birmingham . . . 

4 0 

DOCKS. 

5 dis. 


Birmingham&Stafford 

^ dis. 


St. Katharine’s . . 

4 p ct. 

Brighton .... 

dis. 


London (Stock) 

87 0 

4 10 do. 

Bristol 

36 

1 8 

West India (Stock) 

217 0 

10 Odo. 

Isle of Thanet . . . 

— 

5 p.ct. 

East India (Stock) 

83 0 

4 0 do. 

Lewes 



Commercial (Stock) 

80 0 

4 0 do. 

Liverpool .... 

292 

8 0 

Bristol 

80 0 

34 0 d >. 

Maidstone .... 

— 

2 10 

BRIDGES. 



Ratcliff .... 

.... 

4 p.ct. 

Southwark .... 

3 0 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Do. New 74 per cent. 

34 0 

1 10 

Australian (Agricult*) 

9\ pm. 

_ 

Vauxhall .... 

20 10 

1 0 

Auction Mart . . . 

15§ 0 


Waterloo .... 

3 15 

— 

Annuity, British . . 

25 dis. 

4 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 

— ■ — Ann. of BL . . 

25 0 

1 1 4 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

i dis. 

■ Ann. of 7/. • . 

22 0 

0 18 8 

CBroat.Stock, 1st class 

90 0 

1 

4 0 

RAILWAYS. 



Ditto, 2d class . . 

80^ 0 

3 0 

Manehaster & Livarp. 

25 pm. 

— 

1 Margate Pier . . . 

— 

10 • 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARV, by W. CARY, Stkano, 

^Voin April S6, Co May ISSB^ loth ijichtsive, 
Fahrenheit's Therm. 


Falirenheit’s Therm, 

j-j'si ^ zsr’^ 


Weather. 


f.-ZS I ys Weather. 

§10.1 ^ in. pts. 



South Sea Stocki April 30, 94|. May 5, .94. 

New South Sea Anns. May 5, 85. — G, 65^. — 13, 85^. — Old South Sea Anns. May 7, 84}. 

J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 

late Richardson, Goodluck, and Go. 


J. D. NICHOLS AND SON I 95, PARLIAMINT STREET. 
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MINOR CORRESl’ONDENCE. 


In March 1681, p. 897» A Lombard 
pubK^cd a Letter on Moner u opposed 
to Cominodity/' to which was the foUnwing 
postscript: There has lately appeared 

amount ui a new metaU called platina. Its 
•pecific weight exceeds that of gold ; its co- 
lour is almost the sCme as silver, but nf»€ 
quite so white. It is creeping into use in 
our Dianufactories, but at present makes no 
promise of being adopted as money.*'— 
The Emperor of Russia, however, is now 
about to make the experiment of its intro- 
duction ; and we hBve received from the 
above Correspondent a specimen of the 
tokens that are to be issued. Their weight 
b 6 dwts. 18 gn. to be current at tbrSa ra- 
bies, which, the Emperor says, is sboiM five 
times that of silver. We may take an op- 
portunity of presenting our readers with an 
engraving of this new coin. 

Scrutator says^ ** I have been much 
struck by the adaptation of ancient Gothic 
structures to modern ecclesiastical purposes. 
The idea is exceedingly ingenious, and 
might, I think, be still fvrther enlarged by 
appropriating the chapter-house and clois- 
ters to a school, the transepts to vestries 
and auditories, the anti-chapel to a Sunday 
examination of the children, the muniment 
room to a library, the lady chapel to the 
occasional services of the week, and so 
forth. But still more easily, in the con- 
struction of country churches, where the 
parts are fewer in number, and of smaller 
scale, a perfect adherence to ancient models 
might be satisfactorily maintained, with 
onb the trifling alterations required by a 
diflerent form of worship, or such as the 
calls of modem convenience could engraft 
without iojuiy upon the simple original." 

Investigator remarks, **As so much 
intercourse has recently taken place between 
the Christian Missionaries and the Jewish 
people, 1 should be greatly obliged if some 
one of your intelligent Correspondents will 
have the goodness to explain tne Jundamm- 
tal jnineiptes upon whe -'!! the latter found 
their oljections to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Do they object to the doctrioe of 
the Trinity in particular, as subversive of 
pure Theism ? Or to those of Christianity 
m general,^ as inconsistent with their views 
of the prophecies contained in the Old Tes- 
tament concerning fhe promised Messiah ?" 

Dxvonensia asks, <<How the ancient 
patrimony of Bickley Vale, co. Devon, de- 
parted fmm that family, which is now ex- 
tinct in the male branch, and has been 
a long, time meiged into the mass of the 
*lowfr orders.’ The last who bore tlie 
namf was by the leini[e side, and it has 


been marked In the Navy Officer List, 
published by Mr. Murray, as ' William Rick- 
ie Smith, M. D.' a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and who died either surgeon or as- 
sistant, or second Surgeon of Haslar Royal 
Hospital, without issue. He was a grand- 
son of Bamaby Smith, a painter of some 
celebrity in bis day, and contemporary with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose rising fame 
and greater merits (so say the Migaxines 
between 1750 and 1760) threw &rnaby 
Smith into tlie back ground, yet 1 have 
seen a painting by Bamaby Smith, which 
would shame many modern artists who 
never saw Rome, as (it is said) he did.— 
The surgeon Smith, I hitve heard, claimed 
the heraldic bearings df the Bickley family, 
wkh whet right I kuo# not, nor am 1 aware 
just now, what thejr were., The estate 
which gave name to this once ancient and 
extinct finally, in co. Devon, is now, by 
purcliBse, possessed by Sir Manasseh Lo|>ez. 
—A search in a London Directory of some 
35 years back, notes a Thomas Bickley, 
woollen-draper, Cloth Fair. 1 have ascer- 
tained that he was maternal uncle of W. 
Bickley Smith, and died upwards of 30 years 
back, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great: and a Mr.Gad- 
bury was within the last ten years buried in 
the same grave, by a claim to the right, as 
having married a niece of the said Thomas 
Bickley. I see not the name in any of my 
lesearoiies, in official lists, as 1 have col- 
lected some materials, for some account of 
the extinct families of Devon, a sort of pe- 
ninsular district, remarkable for property re- 
maining, even from before the conquest, in 
some families,— Lord Rolles, for instance." 

F. A. S. observes, Whilst in Kent, 
some time since, curiosity prompted me to 
visit the British tomb, called Kit’s CoUy 
House. I climbed to the top, and the flat 
stone that rests on the others appeared to 
me to have been of a sexagonal shape. My 
conjecture may be accurate or not ; but it 
may serve to elucidate some of the questions 
now agitating, with respect to British re- 
mains." 

A Correspondent says, *'In page 913, 
for * the Hon. Townsend Verdry^ read the 
Hon. Townsend Mullins, though query 
whether he was living, when his father Sir 
Thomas Mullins, Bart, was created Baron 
Ventry ? if not, of course it is improper to 
style him ' the Hon.' " 

W. B. would be glad to be informed how 
Mrs. Burke (the wife of the celebrated Ed- 
rounii Burke, esq.) waa related to, or eem- 
nected with, a family of the name of Barnard 
in Ditvonshire ?" 
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ORIOINAI. COMMUNZCATIONS. 

Catholics, Whigs, and Tories. 


r ' is curious to observe how the 
primitive signiBcation of particu- 
lur words or phrases frequently changes 
with the passing events of the day. 
When the times and circumstances 
from virhich they originated are lost 
sight of, or forgotten, meanings very 
different from, and sometimes diame- 
trically opposed to, their original in- 
tention, are frequently attached to 
them. It is thus with the common 
appellation of Whig and Tory. At 
this daVi a Whig is considered as a 
political party man, who is friendly 
to the Catholics, and generally op- 
posed to Protestant and Monarchi- 
cal influence. The Tory, on the con- 
trary, is a zealous opponent of what 
is called Catholic Emancipation, and 
usually a staunch simporter of Protest- 
ant ascendancy in Church and State, 
as established under the house of Bruns- 
wick. For instance, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Pee), 
are considered as high Tories, on ac- 
count of their uncompromising adhe- 
rence to these principles; while Mr. 
Canning, during his late administra- 
fion, was looked upon as a moderate 
Whig, because he was a supporter of 
the Catholic interests, and politically 
opposed to the high Tory party. 

Now, on investigating the origin of 
these names in English history, we 
find that the Whigs were always the 
oj>ponents of the Papists ; and the To- 
ries, on the contrary, their warmest 
supporters. Lord Bolingbroke, in his 


I* Dissertation on the State of Parlies 
in the Reign of Charles 11 .'' observes, 
that the Tories had no disposition to 
become slaves or Papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of an exorbitant 
power by the Crown, and though they 
supported the pretensions q/* a Popish 
successor.** 

The grand object of the Whigs 
was to prevent, by every means, the 
possibility of a Catholic dynasty in 
these realms; while the Tories were 
always caballing with the Romanists 
to resist the Protestant ascendancy; 
but certainly it would be unjust to at* 
tribute this conduct tb Lord Eldon or 
Mr. Peel ; thoOgh each ranks high in 
the scale of modern Toryism* 

On referring to Rapines ** History of 
the Whig and Tory,’^ written in 1716, 
we learn that these two parties were 
formed in the reign of Char|es 1 . The 
King's friends were called Cavaliers^ 
which name was afterwards changed 
into that of Tories. Those of the Ar- 
liamcnt, who were then called Round- 
heads^ afterwards received the appella- 
iion of Whigs.^ Raptn proceeds to 
explain their origin in a manner not 
very complimentary to either party. 

** At that time the denomination of Tory 
was applied to Cirtoin robbers, or banditti in 
Ireland, who lurkra upon the mountains, or 
in tlie islands which form the vast bogs of 
that country. As the King’s enemies ac- 
cused him of favouring the Irish rebellion, 
which broke out at the 'same time, they 
gave bis friends the name of TdHes. ^ the 


* Hume, under the date of 167.9» states, <<Thi8 vear is remarkable for being tire epoch 

of the well-known epithets of Whig and Tory, by whioh, tod sometimes without any ma- 
terial difference, this island has b^en so long divided. The court party roproaolitd their 
•Dtagoniats with their acuity to the fanatical coiiventiclerf in Sootlanf), who rfws knoyag 
by ^ name of Whigs; country party found a raacmblanoe.bctvreen the ooMCtiarsjiud 
£0 Popish banditti m [raland, to whom toe appellatian of Tory was plijaed-reiid eAer jtbia 
maoBer, these foolish terms ofreproeeh eeme into public end 4 ;eBeril uie; eadevtoAi pre* 
seat seem not nearer their end than when Utey were fint invented." 
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Catholics, fVhigs, and Tories, [June, 


other hand, the latter, to be even trith their 
adverearies, who were strictly united with 
the Scots* nicknamed them PThigs,* who 
were, in Scotland, the same sort of banditti 
as the Tories in Ireland. It appears by 
this, that these two names are as ancient as 
the beginning of the troubles, though they 
did not come into fashion till many years 
afterwards. I cannot tell precisely about 
what time ; but the names of Cavalier and 
Koiiniihead seem to have remained till the 
Restfiration of Charles II. and those of 
Tory and Whig, to have afterwards obtain- 
ed by little and little. These are the two 
parties that began to divide England in the 
time of Charles the First, and which divide 
it still. The Papists immediately ranged 
themselves on the side of the King, who was 
mi so much their enemy as the Parliament 
was; and they have ever since remained 
united with the Tory parly** , 

III speaking of Parliament Unpin 
means exclusively the House of Com- 
mons, who as Wliigs were iinini- 
mously opposed to the Papists; while 
the King and Lords, in the spirit of 
Toryism, secretly snppoited them ; and 
this same feeling, as l^iapiii observes, 
existed to his time.f For iiiiUnce, 
the Jacobites, or high Tones, were al- 
ways supported by Catholic influence, 
while they were violently opposed by 
the Whigs, or supporters oi the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. According to Ra- 

E in’s explanation of the teiins, the 
)uke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, as 
opponents of Popery, and favourers, 
moreover, of the Presbyterian and 
Dissenting interests, are radically and 
religiously Whigs; while Mr. Can- 
ning, as a zealous advocate for the 
Pa[^sts, and an uncom prising oppo- 
nent of the Dissenters, was a high 
Tory, in every sense of the word, as 
originally applied. 

The reigning family of Brunswick 
may be justly considered as the head 
and coryphaeus of Whj<Tgism iu these 
realms ; for they havf Been constantly 
opposed to Jacohitism, Toryism, and 


Popery and during the reign of 
George I. and his immediate successor, 
the Tories levelled their complaints 
against the corruption of the Parlia- 
ment and the influence of the Crown. 
George I. on opening the Parliament 
of 1722, thus adverts to the Catholic 
claims, which were then powerfully 
supported by the Tories and Jacobites 
of the day : 

‘‘It seems an iiifatnatinn, not to be ac- 
counted for, to hope to persuade a fiee peo- 

{ >le, in the full enjoyment of all that is va- 
tiable and dear to them, to exchange free- 
dom for slavery ; or, in other words, the 
Protestant religion for Popery ; and to sa- 
crifice at once the price of so much blood 
and treasure as have been spent in defence 
of our present Establishment. Let it be 
known, that the spirit of Popeiy, which 
breathes nothing hut confusion to the civil 
and religious rights of a Protestant Church 
and kingdom, has not so far possessed my 
people, as to make them ripe for such a fa- 
tal change.*' 

(jcorgc II. in the Parliament of 
1745, says, 

** I have, throughout the whole course 
of my reign, made the laws of the land my 
rule and govern ment, and the preservation 
of the constitution, in church and state* 
and the rights of my people, the main end 
and aim of all my actions. It is, therefore, 
the mure astonishing, that any of my Pio- 
testant subjects, who have known and en- 
joyed the benefits resulting from thence, 
and have heard of the imminent dangers 
these kingdoms were wonderfully delivered 
from by the happy revolution, should, by 
any arts and management, be deluded into 
measures that must, at once, destroy their 
religion and liberties, inlioduce Popery and 
arbitral y power, and subject them to a fo- 
reign yoke." 

His late Majesty George III. made 
the following solemn declciratioti on 
the subject of the Catholic claim!), 
which at the time produced a most 
powerful sensation : 

** I have resolution to descend from my 


* Burnet tells us the name Is deiived from the word whiggam, used by tlie western 
Scots in driving their horses, whence the drivers were called whiggam&rs, and by contrae* 
tion whigs. 

+ In another place, he says, “ The Papists are also reckoned a branch of the Tories, 
because they are attached to the party. As they can never hope to make their religion 
national but by the means of an absolute King, it is not surprising that they should herd 
with the arbitrtry Tories." — IVhat would a certain veuerable learned Lord, one of the 
Staunchest Tories of the present day, say to this ? 

X Df* Johnson, the ardent supporter of the Brunswick family and the Protestant as- 
cendency (Consequentlv kn Anti-Catholic), defines ffTiig as « the name of a faction !" and 
Tory u «<one who adheres to the ancient constitution of tlie State ;" that is, Popery of 
course 1 
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throne to a cottage ; anil 1 have resolutiuD» ‘ 
if need be» to lay my head on the block ; 
but 1 have not resolution to deny my Coro- 
nation oath before my God." 

llis present Majesty George IV. in 
answer to an address from the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, replied: It 

must be recollected, that I am a Pro- 
testant King;’*— and consequently op- 
posed to Popery and the ancient spi- 
rit of Toryism. 

By a strange contrast to the original 
acceptation of these terms, we find the 
House of Commons at this day, on the 

r irinciplesof Wliiggism, passing a Reso- 
uiion in favour of Popery , which, had 
it been carried into eti’ect, would have 
struck a blow at the Protestant ascend- 
ancy ; while the Lords, under the in- 
fluence of Toryism, are now the chief 
bulwark of the Prolestaitt church, and 
on whom every Tory relies for its con- 
servation in the grand struggle against 
a united Popish and Whiggish fac- 
tion. According to the recent decision 
against the Catholic question in the 
House of [.ords, we should say, gene- 
rally speaking, that Toryism there pre- 
|>on(leraled by a majority of 44 ; out, 
according to the primitive acceptation 
of the word, as defined by Rapin and 
other respectable writers, we must at- 
tribute the defeat, not to Toryism, but 
to the Anti-Catholic spirit of W/rg- 
g«w, which so powerfully prepondc- 
raied in the House of Lords ! I 

Rapin's remarks on the two parties, 
as to professions and motives, are per- 
haps as applicable at this time, as in 
his own day ; at least if we are to 
judge from the declarations of each 
during the late ministerial changes. 

''If we will believe what each of them 
says of himself, nothing can be more just, 
mure equitable, more reasonable, than the 
pnnciples they act upon: they are guided 
wholly by the glory of God, the honour of 
the King, the good of the public, the bene- 
fit of the nation. For my part, if I am al- 
lowed to give my opiniou, private interest 
is the first mover of their actions. Ever 
since the two parties have been formed, 
every man has laboured assiduously to getm. 
the better of Ins antagonists, because from 
that superiority flow places, honours, and 
dignities, which the reigning party distri- 
bute to their own members, exclusive of the 
contrary faction. This induced King Wil- 
liam to say, that, if he had good places 
enough to bestow, he should soon unite the 
two parties.** 

Dr. Furr, who was always averse to 
what is now called Toryism, in bis 


remarks on Rapin’s Dissertation,'* 
observes : “ The [moderate] Tory is 
an advocate for prerogative ; but with- 
out retaining the silly and exploded 
doctrines of arbitrary and irresistible 
power. The Whig is an admirer of 
liberty, but with a fixed and manly 
aversion to all the outrages of boister- 
ous and wanton licentiousness."—* 
Qii^, what is the difference ? Is not 
the Tory also "an admirer of liberty?" 
and the Whig "an advocate for pre- 
rogative?" The Tories (says Hume) 
" have frequently acted as republicans, 
where either policy or revenge has en- 
p«ed them to that conduct. The 
\Vhigs have also taken steps dangerous 
to liberty under colour of securing the 
settlement and succession to the Crown 
according to their views.”— In ano- 
ther place he observes ; " The Tories 
have been so long obliged to talk in 
the republican style, that they seem to 
have made converts of themselves by 
their hypocrisy, and to have embraced 
the sentiments as well as the language 
of their advej'saries 1** 

1 have ofl'ered these desultory ob- 
servations to show the folly of couti- 
ntiing to use terms which have en- 
tirely lost their original signiBcaiinn ; 
and which by foreigners conveisant 
with our history must be frequently 
misunderstood. The sooner, therefore, 
they are exploded from our vocabulary 
the better. 

1 cannot close these remarks with- 
out quoting a passage from Rapin's 
Essay, which mciuions an abuse ex- 
isting even at this day. 

" There is another kind of abuse in the 
House of Commons, in the Members helog 
suffered to go, to come, to absent them- 
selves, just as they please, except upon cer- 
tain great occasions ; an that of five hun- 
dred and thirteen meni^hers, which If I am 
not deceived there ougl^t to Lo in that 
House, sometimes there are not a hundred 
and fifty. This makes the designs uf cither 
party much more easily brought about than 
if the House were complete. Besides, there 
are several Members, who, though tiS Lon- 
don, do not constantly attend the business of 
the House, but stay away upon any inconsi- 
derable affair of their own. This puts me in 
mind of a story with which 1 shall conclude 
this digression. A Whig Member one day 
upbraided one of the aame party, that, if ha 
had been at the House that morning, they 
had carried a point of consequence; this 
latter asked him coldly, how many they bad 
lost it i>j ? The other answered, but by 
one. He replied, that if he had boon there 
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«ll)i»;hMl lost it by foyr* booauso then thoM^ 
hi^ been four Tory Members more in th« 
Honse, whom he had detained on purpose 
ell that morning at a tavern!'* 

P. A. Nuttall. 

lilBMOtRS QF TJ^B RoYAL NaVY. 

{VmUinueifrom p,4\SJ 

180g. the Oct. Rear-^Ad- 

XwT miral Geo. Martin, witjh 
part of the Mediterranean fleet, chased 
three French ships of the line and a 
frigate ashore, near the mouth of the 
Rhone, and the entrance of the port of 
Cette : those at the former place, being 
an 80 and a 74, were burnt the neat 
day by their own crews ; but those at 
the latter place, being a 74 and a fri- 
gate, got away. These Ihips, together 
with three other frigates or storeships, 
were convoying about 20 sail of vessels 
from Toulon to Barcelona, with sup- 
plies for the French army in Spain, 
the whole of which, including the 
convoy, except a frigate and storeship, 
and the two shipa at Cette, were taken 
or destroyed, notwithstatiding ten of 
the vessels, and a store-ship, took shelter 
under the guns of the forts and batteries 
in the of Rosas. 

The Bonne-Citoyenne, ship-sloop, 
mounting 18 carrouades, 32- pounders, 
and 2 long nines, commanded by Capt 
Mounsey, took the Fiirieuse, a French 
ship armde en fldte, mounting 8 guns 
ana 12 carronade^, after an engage- 
ment of almost seven hours, within 
pistol shot, on the 6th July. She v/as 
fitted out as a 36-gun frigate on her 
arrival in England, and Capt. Mouii- 
se^, who had been nromoted to post- 
rank, was appointed to the command 
of her in further reward for his bravery. 

In the before-mentioned month, the 
Solebay, of 32 guns, was wrecked on 
the coast of ^^ca. Fortunately no 
lives were lost, and a great proportion 
of the stores was saved. 

The islands of Zante, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, &c. surrendered without oppo- 
titioct* in October, to a combineci na- 
val and military force; their inhabitants 
were liberated from the oppression of 
thePrench, and the Septinsular repub- 
lic was declared to be restored. 

The following French ships and 
vessels were captured or destroyed in 
the harbour of St. Paul, isle of Bour- 
boOf in September, by the British 
' troops under Colonel Keating, and the 
!iyuadron commaaded by Captain Josias 


Bavritf senicNr Captain), naineljr, 
LaCatoline * 44 guns, Grappler brig 
l6> two East Indianien, three small 
merchant vessels captured ; three ves- 
^seli destre^ed, and one -ship burnt on 
the atooks. 

The Junon frigate, of 38 guns, was 
taken by four French frigates in De- 
cember, after a dote action of 45 mi- 
nutes, and was then boarded before 
she struck. Captain Shortlaod soon 
after died of his wounds. 

1810.— The Nereide frigate, of 36 
guns, was taken near the isle of France 
in August, after a very long and close 
action with the Bellone French frigate, 
of 48 guns, having, before she struck, 
■almost every offiefer and man either 
killed or wounded, including, among 
the latter. Captain Willou^by, her 
brave commauoer, whose wounds were 
very severe. The Iphigenia frigate 
was also taken at the same titne by the 
French squadron of large frigates, of 
which the Bellone was one; and the 
English frigates Magicienne and Si- 
rius, having got aground during the 
engagement, were burnt by their own 
crews. 

Two French frigates, arm^e en flfite, 
were taken under a fort at Giiadaloupe, 
in December, by the squadron under 
the command of Captain (or Commo- 
dore) S. J. Ballard, tnough the Blonde 
and Thetis frigates were the only ships 
which attacked the enemy. These 
frigates were commanded by Captains 
V. V. Ballard and G. Miller. An- 
other French frigate blew up, and set 
a fiiurth on fire. 

The Victor, ship-sloop, waj^captured 
in November by a French frigate. 

In the course of the years 1808 and 
I8O9, the following vessels were taken 
from the enemy, in addition to those 
which have been particularly noticed, 
namely, twelve French and Italian 
brig-corvettes of 16 guns, and two 
ditto, ship-corvettes, of 24 and 20 guns, 
and one large French storeship. And 
it deserves to be mentioned, that 111 
vessels belonging to the nest of pirates 
in the Persian gulf, were destroyed in 
Dec. I8O9, by two of our frigates, 
several Indiamen, and a body of British 
troops ; and that their sea-defences and 
towns were also destroyed, as well as 
large quantities nf naval stores. 

* Formerly an English d6-gan /firigats* 
The whole islud of Bourbon WM oonqiiered 
by the abova-nentioned forots in July 1010* 
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IH lO.-^On the 13di Sept, the Afri- in India about this periodt tome of the 
cnine frigate, of 48 giiiM» ms talE€D hy *lamst of which were English ^ir 
two lane French frigates^ near the hidiamen, which had fallen into the 
isle of Bourbon, after a ekiae engage* hands of the enemy, 
inentof near two hours and three The Isle of France and its depen- 

tars, in the early part of whteh^ Cap^ dencies were the last remaining co1o» 
tain Corbett was monally wounded nial territory of France, from which, 
two of her Lieutenants were sercnrly and- the isle of Bourbon, the enemy 
wounded ; her three lower masts re* had been enabled to greatly annoy the 
diiced to a toUering state: and a great British commerce to the eastward of 
many of her oflicttrs and men were the Cape of Good Hope*. This ex- 
killfcl and wounded before she struck, pedition was commanded by Major* 
She was retaken, however, the same General A bercromby, and Vice- Ad lui- 
day, the enemy abandoning her on the ral Albemarle Bertie, 
approach of the Boadicea. The Eliza, French frigate of 40 

The Ceylon frigate, of 38 guns,, guns, which had got agrouiicl near Cape 
commanded l>y Capt. Charles Gordon,. La Hogue, in November, was destroy* 
was taken four days after the Africaine, ed a lew days after, by the boats of an 
and near the same spot, by a large. Ei^lish frigate, 
frigate and a corvette of 88 guns, after The followyig vessels of war were 
a close action of near three hours, in taken from the enemy in the course of 
which she received so much damage as the year 1810, in addition to those al- 
rendered her unmanageable. But the ready specified, and to others of less 


Corvette having abandoned her in the consequence ; viz. 

afternoon of the day she was taken, on French brig>corvette, of ]6 guns . . . . ] 

the approach of the Boadicea, Captaia Storeship 1 

Gordon presently returned on board Frigates, 26 and 28 guns .. ..8 

from the Venus French frigate of 44 Dutch ship-cgrveiie, 1*8 guns I 

guns, and hoisted the English colours. Brigs, 14 and 12 guns 2 


On the 18th Sept, the Boadicea, of conlinued.) C. I). 

38 guns, Commodore Josias Rowley, 
captured La Venus, French frigate, of _ 

44 guns, oif the isle of Bourbon, after Close, Norwich, 

a snort but close action, by which * * June SI. 

Captain Gordon was liberated, as men* T FF.EL it is but justice to the me* 
tioned above. mory of my late friend. Sir James 

The Minotaur, of 74 guns. Captain Edward Smith, President of the Lin- 
John Barrett, was lost at the mouth of nean Society, to request that you will 
the Texel in December, and a great insert the following correction of a 
pr^ortioii of her crew perished. mis-statement respecting his religious 

The following French ships and ves- and political opinions, which appeared 
aels were captured in the harbour of in your Magazine for April last. 

Port Louis, isle of France, when the 1 consider myself authorized to make 
island was taken on the 3d Dec. namely, this request as his executor, and as 
Guns. Tons, having been for many years in the 

Of 68. . . .Mincrve 1200 habit of confidential intercourse with 

44. . . . Manche 1060 him, an intercourse which 1 am happy 

4a.«..Bellone 1060 to say was never inUt^ropted by our 

44.. ..A8trde 1100 avowed difference in political senti- 

SIoop 22.... Victor 400 ments, nor from the circumstance of 

Brig 14....Entrepenant.... 300 his being a Dissenter and myself a 

New brig 14 300 Clergyman of the Establishment. 

And the English frigates, Iphigenra Instead of any having taken 
^d Nereide, of 36 guns, which had place in Sir J. E. Smith’s 'Opinions of 
been taken by the French a few months late years, as the latter part of your' 
before, as already mentioned, shared memoir of him asserts, 1 beg to state 
the fate of their abovenamed compa- that, however temperate in all his 
nions: by all which captures and re* views, he was through life a zealous 
captures the enemy’s force in the In- advocate for popular rights, and a con* 

dian ocean was now entirely extirpated. 

Many private ships were also captured * Sec Extra. Gazette of Feb. 1811. 
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sisten# admirer of ivhat are usually 
understood by Whig principles ; and, * 
although he neither entertained nor 
expressed harsh feelings towards mem- 
bers of the Establishment, or Chris- 
tians of any denomination, yet he 
ceased not to the last to attend the 
public worship of that congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters to which he had 
' been attached from his earliest youth. 

Mixed with the mis-statements to 
which 1 have alluded, and which are 
grahed upon a slight memorial drawn 
up by myself, announcing the decease 
of Sir J. E. Smith in the Norwich 
newspapers, I perceive much colla- 
teral matter in tne way of general ob- 
servations, upon which it is foreign 
from iny present purpose to offer any 
remarks. I can only say, that I never 
heard from his mouth such sentiments 
as are there attributed to him. Yours, 
&c. W. F. Drake. 

— 4 — 

Mr. Urban, June I 9 . 

A S your Magazine is much read by 
members qf the legal profession 
of all ranks, 1 desire to qain, through 
your assistance, information on points 
of some importance to the public. My 
father was a member of the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
bar; in the year 1793 he gave up the 
profession and retired into the country; 
he never visited London, or practised 
as a barrister, but continued to reside 
on a small estate until his death in 
1S25. 

To my unspeakable surprise, I re- 
ceived lately a letter, .demanding the 
sum of nearly 120/. for absent com- 
mons, dues, &c. on account of my late 
father; and soon afterwards a letter 
from some attorney in the city, more 
plain than polite, threatening to com- 
mence proceedings at law against me 
forthwith, unlejjjh the money was im- 
mediately paid. 

I communicated the matter to my 
friends, who were as much astonished 
as myself; they advised me for my 
owiisnke, and for the sake of others, 
to resist the demand, and I am inclined 
to take their advice, because it espe- 
cially behoves a Clergyman of the 
Church of England to set an example 
of strict justice, against which, in my 
opinion, a man who complies with an 
unrighteous demand, offends nearly as 
deeply as in resisting a just claim. 


I am anxious to acquire information 
from some of your Correspondents, on 
the following points : 

1st. The clnrm is made, as I am in- 
structed, under colour of a bond, which 
it is supposed my father had given 
when he was called to the bar, and 
although I am told that the statutes of 
limitations do not apply to bonds^ £ 
desire much to know whether a jury 
would be directed to presume that the 
bond had been satisfied, no act having 
been done, or any money paid under it 
by my father during thirty-five years ; 
although the bill that was sent in by 
the Hon. Society is so artfully drawn 
up, that at first I was deceived by it. 

2dly. I have been informed that the 
late Lord Kenyon used to laugh at 
such bonds, and to sjieak of them as 
being void, or at least not available. 
I am exceedingly anxious to learn 
whether there is any report of such an 
opinion of that profound lawyer, and 
also on what reasons it was founded ; 
whether it was, as has been suggested 
to me, because there is no certain de- 
signation of the obligee ; for the pe- 
nalty is payable to two or three persons 
named in the bond, or to some one of 
them, or the executors or adininistra- 
lors of some one of them, without say- 
ing who is to have the option or choice, 
and without particularly ascertaining 
any one who is authorized to receive 
the penalty, and to give a discharge, 
and that this uncertainty on a most 
material point would be fatal on de- 
murrer ? Or whether it was for some 
other legal reason ? 

3dly. 1 am desirous to learn whether 
there be any other person upon whom 
the like demand has been made, or 
who may have cause to apprehend it, 
that by unliing our opposition we may 
the more successfully resist a claim 
which appears to be unlimited in 
extent; for, if a son is to be called 
upon under such a stale security, why 
may not a grandson, and if 35 years are 
of no avail, why should 133? And 
finally, if there be no redress at law, or 
in equity, that we may consult together 
as to the probability of obtaining relief 
by a humble and dutiful petition to the 
Legislature? 

1 am moreover informed, that of the 
four Inns of Court, it is only by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s fnn that 
such claims nave been made. 

Yours, &c. Naboth. 
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Mr. Urban, June 4. • 

parish of Leigh is situated in 
the Weald of Surrey, about three 
miles S. W. of Reigate, near the bor- 
der of the celebrated vale ofHolinsdale, 
n division of the county so renowned 
in history for the unyielding bravery of 
Its inhabitants. The greatest portion 
of the parish is in the manor of Shell- 
wood, where is the Manor House. 
For a district in the parish called Dun- 
shott, a headburough is appointed at 
the Court kield at Baiiqtead. 

At itr this parish, tradition 

informs utr^fAvt.^en Jonaoti resided, 
and one oC^llMi iKNdms is denominated 
his study. we may suppose some 

of his (IramaUlb works were written, 
although brilliant effusions 

were prodajjiil ttader the eKcitement 
of potatiodEs the Devil tavern. At 
what timej^rasided here is uncertain, 
though prdiwly it was when he waa 
released frow^ Ini prison men t« 

The Chs|M|) (see Plate L ) is dedU 
Gated to St.' Bartholomew the Great, 
and is in the deanery of Ewell. In the 
Valor of 20(h of Edward the First, it is 
returned at 10 marcs. 1 1 is built of chis- 
selled stone and rubbles. The tower 
contains four bells. Both the tower and 
the body are flanked by massive but- 
tresses. Two Urge Saxon windows 
are placed at the eastern and western 
extremities in the chancel and the 
tower ; smaller windows of the same 
style being aituated in the northern and 
southern walls, in which are some 
fragments of painted glass, lii the 
north window th^re is the letter Pina 
chaplet, and some red roses, and a mu- 
tilated ducal coronet, which may pos^ 
sibly have, surmounted the of 

Dudley Duke of Northumbe^lld» the 
quondam possessor of Leigh-plade. 

Within the lowe^ U « receptacle fof 
holy water, att iffiportant iKensil in the 
reign of Uc^ty (heSighih (prevlons to 
his assumniidn. of ejpclesiasticdl ^pre- 
inacy, ano the publishing of- hi^ ma- 
nual of devotion, called the 
Primer’*), (nMary’s reigou aitdin that 
of James tile Second, When the* Po|)e 
sent to him the four Catholic Bishops 
under the title of Vicars Apostolic, to 
exercise the episcopal function in their 
separate dioceses. 

Two obtuse-pointed arches divide 
the tower from the body, and the body 
from the chancel. The ceiling of the 
nave is boarded, and decorated ny roses 

Girt. Mao. Jufre, 1828. 
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and shields at the intersection of the 
spandrils. The roof is chiefly covered 
w'ith slate dug in the quarries of Hor- 
sham. There is a niche on each side 
of the east window; and on the floor 
of one of these are two mutilated feet, 
perha|)s those of a figure of Aaron. 
Over the communion-table is a large 
painting of the Madonna and Child in 
a deep ebony frame, the gift of R. C. 
Dendy, esq. The font is a large stone, 
surmounted by a leaden reservoir. 

On the floor of the chancel are seve- 
ral slabs bearing tigures, scrolls, and 
shields in brass — principally memorials 
0f the Arderne family, in times of old 
residents in Leigb-piace. Fiom these 
we m^ select the following: 

* 1. Over a small whole-length figure 
of a femede*, flat head-dress, hands 
lifted up and joined, is a scroll, with 

" .iWtrcp, 5J6’u, anti 0 raunt m*cp." 

Under it, on the pedestal, 

** facet .i^ui^anna, filia 
SCrberne, armtg’i, et 4 ?li 5 abetb’ tit’iitf 
iluei cujV a'le p’pic^etur Xmen* 

9. On *lhe north side, partly under 
the communion rails, are large whole- 
leii^lb figures of a man and woman*, 
their hands lifted ^p and joined. lie 
U in a long robe Tike a surplice, and 
his'feet rest on a dog. She has a small 
dog sitting on her flowing robe. Below 
his flgtire were those of three boys (the 
brass (»f one of them is now gone), and 
under them ; 

<< (Cftoma^, Sob’nej^, ec l^enricud, 
filii Slob'll^ 'Xrbecne, armigi, et (Clisa-- 
betb ufit Jlue/ 

' And under , the woman the figures of 
three -^irhy with 

■ et Audaniia, filfe 

f tb id fmerne, ifrmibf, et ^Slfsabetb* 

VPn a shield of in* the left cor- 
A between three 

tbesiM9th^8fde of the chancel, 
a figure Tririily • 

(Bbtd pro anitiiab^ ifttcacbi Rr- 
berne, genttlman, et 9obatine utrorid 
etudi guibem Hicarbud obiit bie 
mendid JHobembnd, anno ^*ni . . . . m*o 
cctc^lpppip, quoru’ animabud gropfrier 
^eud* semen/ 


* These three brasses are engraved in 
Bray’s ** Surrey,” vol. ii. p. 186. 
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Arms, on a shield in left-hand corner, 
Ardeme as before, impaling a chevron 
between three flags trippant. 

Hamelin* Earl ot Warren, and 
Isabel his wife, in the reign of Rich- 
ard the First, gave this Church to 
the Prior and Convent of St. Mary 
Overee (now St. Saviour's), South- 
wark, who paid to the Bishop for their 
tehths one mark. After being vested in 
a variety of possessors in succession, 
the living was purchased by the late 
Duke of Norfolk, and some few years 
ago it became the property of Richard 
Cadyn Deridy, esq. of Leigh-place. 

The vicinity of Leigh is calculated 
to excite much interest in the anti- 
quary, and might perhaps prove fertile 
by his researches. Records of anti- 
quity, and evidences of deechs of arms, 
have been discovered on the estate of 
Leigh-place, some in the moat sur- 
rounding the mansion, and others 
turned up by the plough. Among 
these remains are coins of Edward the 
First, and subsequent monarchs ; a 
4 lb. cannon ball, ^md other military 
relics. It is probable that this might 
have been the scene of one of the Par- 
liamentskirmishes, when Fairfax routed 
the Kentish rebels at Maidstone, hang- 
ing on their rear in' their retreat. To 
these records may be added a silver cup 
of a curious and antique form, disco- 
vered in one of the wings of Leigh- 
place, when it was repaired some years 
since. W^^lter C. Denoy. 

Mr. Urban, ^remhiU Parsonage. 

I MUST now beg you to admit, 
with the sincerest respect for Mr. 
Duke, a more explicit answer to the 
chief of those objections, which he 
has made to my views of the Celtic 
Antiquities in our County. 

And, first, of the ifiighiy Wansdyke. 
—Mr. Duke has given Ins reasons for 
supposing it was one of the great an- 
cient roads which intersected the king- 
dom — 1 have given my reasons for be- 
lieving St to have been not a road, but 
a rampart line of defence between the 
Belgae and the natives, as far as it ex- 
tends over the Downs. No argument 
can induce me to think it was ever in- 
tended for a road, for these reasons; 


* Earl Warren was one of the noblemen 

who deserted John on the appearance of the 
young Priaee Lewia in England. 


It comes from no distinguished 
station or city, and leads to none : for, 
from Bath to the Downs, the line is 
that of a Roman road, as straight as an 
arrow, but the Wansdyke winds like 
a snake over the Downs. 2d. In many 
parts, two wheel~harrov)s could not 
pass!! 3d. It has a vallum very like 
a rampart; in some places nearly forty 
feet high. This my friend thinks 
might be commodiously raised to shel- 
ter the passenger from the Jupiter Plu- 
vius of Tan Hill ! ! 

Heaven forfend that I should pre- 
sume to interdict discussion and in- 
quiry ; 1 said, in my pamphlet, 

Si quid novistl rectius istis 
Candid U9 imperti !" 

But 1 cannot think that Mr. Duke’s 
hypothesis on Wansdyke or Tan Hill, 
is “rectius,'* or J assure him 1 would 
most readily reject my hypothesis, and 
embrace his. 

1 must profess it never entered into 
my thoughts, that Tan Hill derived iis 
liditvit** from the Homans** No; but 
it seemed to me highly probable, 
as the greatest temple to the greatest 
Celtic deity was near, that the adjoin- 
ing hill might be dedicated (1 said no- 
thing of a temple there) to the other 
great Celtic deity, who, 1 repeat, was 
worshipped on the highest hills, and 
who was the Jupiter of the Celts. 

I follow Caesar in believing that 
“ Mercury was the chief object of 
worship among the Celts.*' “ i do 
not believe a word of it,*' says Mr. 
Duke. Well, I can only say that I 
think the Author of the Commenta- 
ries must know something about the 
ancient Britons, us well as iny friend 
Duke, who lives eighteen hundred 
years after them ! 

The public, however, may decide; 
1 for one think the testimony of Cae- 
sar regarding the gods of Britain some- 
what better than Mr. Duke's, and 
therefore shall not admit that his opi- 
nions are rectius," at present. 

Putting together thesecireumstances, 
and the Celtic temple, and stones in 
the viciniiv, I conceived that St. 
Anne’s Hill might have been origi- 
nally Tan Hill, the Hill of Tanaris, 
the Celtic pkiceof assembly, afterwards 
the Feriae of the Romans, and subse- 
quently the Fair of St. Ann. 

But granting, ar^menti eausd, that 
Tan Hill derived its name not from 
the Celts, but the Romans, and was 
called Tan from Diana! What says 
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Dur Amiquary of Diana ? “ Jupitw, 
in the hymn of Callimachus, gives to 
i)iaiia alt hills j” therefore Tan 
lliil ! True ; but she was ** peculiarly^' 
the goddess of woods : L never said the 
goddess of woods “ alone'* 

“ Montium custos, nemorumque virgo.” 

“ Diva putens neinorum.** — 11 or. 

The beautiful description of Virgil 
is taken from Homer, who speaks of 
her appearance on mountains, but 
what mountains ? Krymatitluis, of 
whose dark woods every tyro has heard. 

Horace says, in his Ode to her and 
Apollo, 

“ Phoebe, sylvarumque potens Diana.'* 
And again in the same 0<le, 

** Quseque Aventinum tenet, Algidumque.** 
Mountains of the darkest woods. But 
let Horace explain Homer, as to Ery- 
nianihus. In an Ode to the same 
Diana, Horace says, 

“Vos, laetam fluviiSy et ncwtmim comA^ 
Qiijectinque ant gelido prominet Algidu, 

Nigiis aut Eryinanthi 

Silvia '* — 

Now Tan FI ill has a Irce^ just as 
much as a river ! 

But there is certainly nothing said 
of any wood in the pasS'ige Mr. Duke 
has quoted from Virgil, in which 
Diana is described with the mountain 
nymphs, dancing on the lop of (/yn- 
thus, in the island where she was 
born! What do 1 say to this? 1 say 
this mountain w’as no more like Tan 
Hill, than Tan Hill is like Cranborne 
Chase ; I say, moreover, the very s|K>t 
on this very island where Diana was 
born, was not without trees, desolate 
as the little isle is now. How do I 
know that ? Because a curious passage 
ill Ovid informs me so. Latona, in 
the pains of child-birth, suppoited her- 
self by the palms and olive-trees, — 

** Illic incumbens cum Palladis arbore 

palmiCf 

Edidit gemiuos." 

Apollo and Diana. 

And as for room to dance, as Virgil 
80 beautifully describes it, I should 
imagine, a glade which some woods 
have, might give quite room enough 
for the pirouettes of these nymphs, 
even if Delos had as much wood as 
Ervmanthus. 

In fact, if Tan Hill is named after 
Diana, there is no semblance connect- 
ed vvith the whole scene of Celtic an- 
tiquity, as there is by supposing the 


ancient Celtic temple at Abury, the 
mound, and the highest elevation^ 
connected together. 

There might be reasons for the Ro- 
mans, in a later age, giving the name 
of Diana to Savernake, or the vast 
range of Pewsham Forest; hut none 
whatever for calling such a hill as 
Tun IBIl the hill of Diana: nor cuti 
I conceive any thing which could pos- 
sibly, in the relations of the locality, 
have suggested such a name, but the 
mere resemblance in sound. Tunarus 
has the advantage even in this; for the 
hill to be made semblable in sound 
must be pronounced Dan Hill, instead 
of Tan Hill! 

If the Romans, in after-ages, and 
without any connection with the Celtic 
scene, had^ without any possible rea- 
son that we can guess, have culled any 
hill from Diana, we should imagine 
they would ha\e been giiideil by what 
they had known of the hills (h-dicated 
to her in Greece, and on any compuri- 
son, no spot, it should seem to me, 
could have been so unfortunate (or the 
conjcctiirqr. * 

Besides, there is no animal to hunt, 
except hares; and Jupiter, unfortu^ 
nately for Mr. Duke, commanded his 
daughter not to hunt hares ! See the 
very hymn of Callimachus, which Mr. 
Duke quotes ! ! Delos has no woods, it 
is true; hut 1 adirin that, throughout 
all Greece or Italy, where so many 
hills were sacred to Diana, not one 
in the most distant manner resemhies 
our Wiltshire Downs, and I therefore 
think Mr. Duke's Diana as unfortu- 
nate as his other derivations ! But it 
may he said, “ granting the first Chris- 
tians adapted heathen names to the 
names of their saints, is it likely they 
would change the name of a great lougn 
Celtic god to a meek and holy lady?'* 
Neither was Diana always described as 
meek, as iny friend j will find, by re- 
freshing his memory with the glorious 
play of Iphigenia in Tauris, every 
stranger being sacrificed at her altar ! 
i refer him also to Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and the “ Saeva'* Diana of Ovid.* I can- 
not recollect a man turned into a lady, 
among the early Koiiian Catholic saints ; 
but 1 recollect a wooden fortification 
turned into a lady 1 Cad-a-Ryne is the 
strong hold above the water ; in the 
Roman Calendar it comes out the gen- 
tle St. Catherine ! There is a Cathe- 
rine-street, Salisbury, and the **DiIecLus 
lapis,' Dr. Fowler, lives on the Cad 1 
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Mr. Duke seems to me, if he wants 
to prove or disprove an]^ thing, to be- 
lieve as heartily on one side^ as he 
believes on the other ! For instance, he 
does not believ^ Caesar, who was on the 
spot, speaking of the particular fact of 
Mercury ; but he believes Squire Hig- 
gins of Yorkshire! And whut does he 
believe from Higgins? That Mercury 
was not the greatest god of the Celts, 
because, according to Higgins, the 
fourth day was named after Mercury 
among the Saxons ! Were the Saxons 
Celts? As we are Oxford scholars, 
let ns SYLLOGISE a little! Mercury 
was the first god of the Celts. (Cssar.) 
He was i\\e fourth god of the Saxons. 
(Higgins.) Therefore he was fourth 
god of the Celts ! ! (Duke.) 

I have now stated the feasons why 
1 retain my belief that Tan Hill was 
80 called from Tanaris, not Diana ; 
that Wansdyke was a rampart, not a 
road. 

My good friend, after skirmishing 
with me upon the downs and plains 
of Abury, waxes vqliant and somewhat 
blithe. ♦ 

“ He will take his station on a hill, 
from whence he will hurl defiance, 
and smile at a future attack.*' First, 
— attack he has ^iiad none. He at- 
tacked me along my tvhole line, nor 
have I now come forward but with 
reluctance, after repealed velitaiions 
on his part. As to •* bidding me de- 
fiance,” from this hill, my brain or 
his must be a little out of order, for 
I agree with him in every particular 
respecting the great antiquity of our 
barrows, and of these majestic monu- 
ments; I agree wiih him in every 
word, except when he says they “ pre- 
ceded probably the existence of Druid- 
ism.'* I have spoken of their high 
antiquity, from the times of the Bri- 
tons' earliest comiperce with the Phe- 
nicians. I can bnly conceive the error 
arising from my having spoken of the 
Caduceus of Mercury, which Cadu- 
ceus is not a Roman ensign, but Gre- 
cian, ^s old as the Piioenicians. This 
Mr. Duke will see by looking at Ho- 
mer's Hymn*; and the Phoenicians 
might surely have brought the know- 
ledge of the Grecian attributes of Mer- 
cury to Britain. My idea was, that 
the first representation of Tent (Cje- 
sar’s Mercury) was the symbolical 
stone, or a rude image of wood ; and 
I supposed that, after the Romans pos- 
sessed this part of the island, they might 


Itave placed a more airy Mercury with 
its Grecian characteristics where the 
stone stood. 

1 hope, after this candid explanation, 
my friend will descend in peace from 
the hill, where he ** bids me defiance,” 
and that we may shake hands at the 
bottom; still he will never persuade 
me, with all his arguments, to believe 
that a foss where two wheel- barrows 
cannot pass, was a great road ! that 
Tan Hill was called so from Diana! 
that Silbury Hill, somewhat like a su- 
gar-loaf, was the round world ! that 
A bury represented the Sun and Moon, 
inclosed in one circle, when the Sun 
and Moon never by accident travel to- 
gether! No arguments, however in- 
genious, can make me believe these 
things, and 1 equally despair of mak- 
ing him believe the contrary. 

I thank him* for his kind notice of 
my topographical volume, and must 
be content to bear as well as 1 can 
his resolution “ to discard altogether 
Druidism and its Priests, Mercury, 
the messenger of the gods, and his 
Caduceus.*' The resolution of Mr. 
Duke 1 shall not interrupt; and can 
assure him, 1 have the greatest re- 
spect for him publicly and privately, 
though 1 cannot be persuaded, by his 
arguments, to discard one of ihesegods. 

I here must decline any further con- 
test, having included in this explana- 
tion an answer to Mr. Duke’s chief 
argunienis on the subject, wherever 1 
have met with them. 

W. L. Bowles. 

P. S. Mercury was not the messen- 
ger of A|X}llo or the Sun, but of Ju- 
piter. 

Neither Stonehenge or Abury surely 
can be considered as belonging to the 
inland parts of Britain ; one is not 
more than twenty or twenty-five miles 
from the sea ; the other not more, in a 
straight line, than forty or fifty. 

Stonehenge and Abury are on the 
DownSf but both within an hour or 
an hour and halfs walk of the most 
extensive forests in England. Abury 
is between Severnake and Pewsham 
Forests ; Stonehenge has to the south 
Clarendon Forest, Cranborne Chase to 
the west, &c. and Grovely Woods, a 
great Ridge, in its neighbourhood. — 
From all these places the Druids, at 
certain seasons, assembled for public 
rites at the great temples on the Downs 
adjoining their forests and woods. This 
is my idea. 
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Mr. Urban, 

I N reply to Merlinus (p. 408),*! 

beg to observe, that the question at 
issue is not between him and me, but 
between him and Caesar. Your Cor- 
respondent advanced that the Briton 
was a monotheist, and his censures 
were liberally dealt upon the unfortu- 
nate blindness of sundry antiquaries. 
Caesar expressly states the Briton to 
have worshipped many gods, and as 
my eyes are not open to the new light, 
who am I to believe? 1 have been 
old fashioned enough to believe in 
Cyjsar — and it is CjEsar that Merli- 
nOS must refute (if he wishes for a 
controversy), not me. 1 cannot read 
nr quote any sentence more explicitly 
staling Polytheism than the following: 
** Deuin maxime Mcrcurium coliint. 
Post hunc, Apollinein, et Martcm, ct 
Jovem, et Minervam.** When the 
testimony of Caesar is invalidated, I 
may agree with MKur.iNiis. 

It is asked, since an early commerce 
existed with the Phoenicians, how 
came this knowledge obliterated in 
Caesar’s time? Had I time or inclina- 
tion for a controversy (and fortu- 
nately 1 have neither), 1 might state 
my doubts whether the knowledge was 
ever obliterated. Caesar complains that 
he could obtain no information con- 
cerning Britain, and hence Merlinus 
infers that the knowledge required did 
not exist. Does Merunus forget that 
British subsidiaries were among the 
Veneti ? and how will he reconcile 
the sending of Gaulish youths to these 
shores for instruction ? The silence of 
the merchant was owing to design, 
not ignorance; and my reasons for such 
a conjecture may appear before the 

E ublic at a future time in another shape. 

lut, even allowing that the knowledge 
was obliterated, will that disprove my 
assertion? Does Merlinus imagine 
tb «t a fact once known must be always 
ki.own ? If so, who formed the Pyra- 
mids? if so, how came fragments of 
Egyptian worship among the Suevi? 
It would appear that knowledge ebbs 
and flows. Civilization is frequently 
as violent and sudden in her death, as 
her growth is gradual and tedious. 
Look at Babylon— at Nineveh — the 
Caves of Elora, or the City of Bamiyan 
—turn to Thebys, and even in the 
midst of mummied millions, who can 
tell of the former men !— who can ac- 
count for the chasm between our pre- 


sent centiJiy and the pyramids of 
Mexico ? There are links wanting in 
every chain of history; nor is it sur- 
prising that the same discrepancy 
should exist in the early knowledge of 
this land, at a period when the meri- 
dian of knowledge was in far distant 
climes. 

Merlinus observes, that navigation 
was interdicted on account of the Sa- 
cred estimation in which w'ater was 
held. If his statement be true, how 
Strange that CtTsar sneaks of the British 
subsidiaries in Gaul, especially among 
the Veneti ! — and if, according to his 
opinion, religious prejudices forbad 
nautical excursions among the islanders, 
the sin was equally great whether they 
cruised about in vessels which their 
friends were kind enough to lend them, 
or in their owm. 

Although Merlinus is merry with 
the commercial picture 1 drew of early 
Britain, and calls it ** the creature of 
my poetical imagination,” 1 cannot 
alter it, until 1 learn that the Phceiii- 
cians did not trade to these shores— and 
if they did trade here, Phoenician names 
may exist, as well as Roman or Saxon 
appellations. Indeed, I am indebted 
to Merlinus for his etymology of Al- 
bion, because (if 'correct) it confirms 
my opinions. 1 had modestly confined 
my etymologies to small districts, but 
Merlinus goes further, and shews me 
that the very island received its name 
from those traders. 

1 am most willing to allow that the 
commercial splendour of this country 
during those early periods, niiglu not 
have been extremely brilliant, and that 
the export duties could not have coped 
with the revenues of the London Docks 
in the nineteenth century ; but still I 
maintain that a commerce did exist 
which speaks of the refinement of for- 
mer races, and as civilization is the at- 
tendant as well as *i|ie mother of com- 
merce, we were not the barbarians : 

Penitits divisos orbe Britannos.” 

Having thus generally responded to 
Merlinus (as tar as consisteftt, with- 
out entering into controversy with my 
anonymous friend), 1 leave the future 
discussion of the q^uestion, if he conti- 
nue it, relative to Monotheism and Po- 
lytheism, between him and Caesar — 

Deum maxime Mercurium colunt,'^ 
&c. &c. 

Yours, &c. W. A. Miiss. 
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Mr. Urbak, June 10. 

1 H A VE never been unmindful of the 
ereat depth of your researches, and 
of the obligation due to you for your 
long and steady course of communica- 
tion of them ; and 1 beg you therefore 
to accept my apology, if what 1 am 
proceeding to recommend should ex- 
cite the least pain in a mind so truly 
venerable. But, having just regard to 
)ublic welfare, in wishing to render 
earning more general, I venture to 
anticipate some advice from your just 
and grave state of mind. 

I am very sensible that every art and 
science necessarily has its appropriate 
terms; and that some could not with 
effect be carried on, and others with 
due decorum, without dii'guising the 
real names of things under^the veil of 
compounds, in the decomposition of 
which the present generation might be 
greatly confused. But for the rising 
race just springing into notice, and 
stretching forward into the ** March 
of Intellect,’* a beneficial result might 
be effected from the alteration 1 mean 
to propose for their sikes — and probably 
your candour will suggest to me a 
principal mean of meeting my first 
difficuliy in saving my bantling from 
being strangled irri.‘s birtli. This is to 
recommend me to some learned society, 
which would be most likely to receive 
my ajiplicaiioti, neither S.A. nor R.S. 
nor L.S. — nor either of our Univer- 
sities, past, present, or to come, be- 
cause these are all so jealous of their 
established forms, that there can he 
little hope of acceptance amongst them. 

As it is designed that the present 
sara is to be made the vehicle of usher- 
ing into light, to which none could 
hitherto aspire, a mode of both im- 
parting and receiving instruction, that 
difliisive knowledge is to outstrip time, 
and stretch beyond the common drudg- 
eries of rudiment^: sfhd that principles, 
problems, and corollaries, are to be 
very soon in the possession of the 
meanest capacities; what reading-so- 
cieties for newspapers and pamphlets 
are to be conducted in coblcrs’ stalls [1 
fear^ dear Urban, that the Gentleman’s 
Magazine will scarcely find its way 
thither], what butler- trays and por- 
ter's benches will be the daily recep- 
tacles of philosophical lectures, and 
every stage coach will afford space in 
its cfickey for philologists and the ne- 
cromancers of chemistry and litho- 
tomy ! I think that some mode must 


be discovered of curing the consequent 
[^in in the aching heads of houses, 
and of the learned practitioners, all 
hitherto honourable men, in law, physic, 
and divinity, enabling them to main- 
tain and ever hold fast their erudite 
terms of art; by which young tyros in 
debate are sometimes awed into silence 
— and even those of more mature la- 
bours have been sent back to their 
first principles, which the heat of ar- 
gument had sometimes led them to 
destrt. 

1 have been for many years a great 
friend to inquiry, moral and philoso- 
phical, hut as I have grown older, and 
discovered the truth of that great phi- 
losopher who teaches me to know my- 
self, and ill that science to see how 
very little I know, a sort of humbled 
shame seems now to whisper me that 
I have not made ail the use which 1 
might have done, if this wonderful 
new light, the great march of intel- 
lect, had hien formerly as much the 
fashionable cultivation, as it is at this 
period of iny noiiienclature. And as 
things arc evidently drawing to a pe- 
riod in the annals of mankind, some 
measure is, I hear, almost ready for 
adoption to render learning more easily 
attainable : for this purpose I would 
precede the march, and recommend, 
if I well knew that it would he regard- 
ed, for every new Uuiversiiy, every 
extensive Society for science and litera- 
ture, every library, where lectures are 
the leading features of the institution 
for difinsing knowledge, to constitute 
an indispensable rule or regulation, 
that the introductory lecture should in 
the most forcible manner, and in plain 
broad English, so that those who run 
ill for a moment, and back again to 
their offices, desks, stalls, and shop 
boards, might be able to hear and carr 
forth with them the joyful sounds 
denunciation against all languages, ex- 
cept English and French — against all 
compounds of Greek and Latin — all 
terms known only to the professors, 
and by which they have hitherto kept 
the world in bondage, and by this 
happy means would now break away 
the harriers to general knowledge, and 
enable every man, and every scarcely 
man, to grow wiser than his teachers, 
and to govern the hitherto governor. 
The result of this super-eminent plan 
would be, that grammar would be re- 
duced to half its tenses and moods, the 
preterim perfects, and the plusque per- 
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fcclB wiluld be erased— the amiable 
Li nneeus would, if he were alive, suffer 
a vote of censure for his having ren- 
dered botany a sealed book to the ladies, 
to whom no accomplishment would 
otherwise have been more ornamental 
and attractive. Medical students would 
proceed without their nosology, patho- 
logy, and physiology ; philosophers of 
nature would be content to study the 
ways of the numerous tribes of insects 
without the title of entomologists; and 
lawyers would honestly avow that in- 
stead of ** toujoiirs pret,’* they were 
literally always ready; and would fairly 
shew that they had never promised, 
instead of lurking behind their non- 
assumpsits, their dilemma, their re- 
butter, and surrebutter. 1 believe the 
medical science, and surgical art, have 
the claim of delicacy and dccoriuii in 
the adoption of Latin and Greek 
phrases for diseases, and parts of the 
niiinan structure, which could tiol be 
fairly cured in plain English. And as 
the pedantry of the ancient school-men 
has been exploded since the Keforma- 
tion, theologists now conduct their ar- 
guments and exhort the brethren, in 
terms which arc readily understood by 
all willing and pious members of their 
Church, but by few others. 

If I have failed in making tliis de- 
sign clear to your mind, it must arise 
fiom the great fear with which every 
inventor of a new patent is impressed 
when he prepares his specification — 
more especially loo, when I have given 
the alarm, and anticipated that so many 
learned bodies and cautious practiti- 
oners will rise up and condemn me. 1 
can scarcely venture to ask for your 
''oncurrence, whom 1 have for so many 
Jong years remeinbered, with thy ve- 
nerable ancestors, poring over the black 
letter laboratory, and almost singeing 
eir hngcis in preserving from utter 
uestriictioii some relic of past ages, 
which the revolution of times and 
seasons may have cast forth from the 
cataracts of antediluvian spoliation. 

A. H. 

Mr. Urban, Gray's Inn, June 4, 

I N your Obituary of last month, un- 
der the head of Sir John Trevelyan, 
Hart. (p. 469,) occurs the following sen- 
tence ; “ This was after a severe con- 
test (speaking of the election for New- 
castle upon Tyne) with the notorious 


^endthrift and adventurer Andrew 11. 
Bowes.” 

Granting that it is in some cases 
allowable to speak truth of the dead, I 
cannot help thinking that this was not 
one of such cases ; and 1 further con- 
tend that the reRection is not only un- 
chaniahle, but unjust. Bowes was 
not a spendthrift in the common sen^e 
of the word, nor was he more of an 
adventurer than many other younger 
sons of gentlemen, placing out of view 
his alleged conduct in the marriage 
with Lady Strathmore, which 1 will 
not undertake to vindicate. To justify 
my opinion, I send you a short account 
of the family, and some particulars of 
the life of Mr. How'es, which may not 
be known to you or your general readers. 

Mr. Bov^es, whose paternal name 
was Sioiiey, was of a good family, ori- 
gin.illy English, settled in the county 
of Tipperary, and was one of eleven or 
tvi'elve children. He had received the 
education, and possessed the manners 
of a gentleman. At an early age he 
entered the army;* and his regiineni 
being slaifoned at Newcastle in the 
year 17^8, he there became acMuminicd 
with Miss Newton, a young lady of 
resfieclable connec^ns, who shortly 
after hecaine his first wife. She did 
not long survive ; and upon her death, 
his evil genius prompted him to pay 
his ud<iresses to the lute Countess of 
Strathmore, whom he succeeded in 
obtaining in marriage, though she was 
previously engaged, and on the point 
of being married, to Colonel Grey. 
Mr. Sioney then took the name of 
Bowes (which was that of the Coun- 
tess), and dropped the patronymic of 
Sioney. He was afterwards elected a 
Member of Parliament for Newcastle 
upon Tyne, after a violent and expen- 
sive contest; and be served the olfice 
of Sheriff for NoMhuniberland. By 
Lady S. he had a son,* who w:i8 pluceii 
in the Navy, and died in his father’s 
lifeiiine. 

It is needless to say that his union 
with Lady Strathmore proved Ho he 
most unfortunate and ruinous to both 
parlies. Faults there certainly were 
on each side, the discussion of which 
would now be useless. 

Mr. Bowes was a man of determined 
and undaunted spirit, of a comely per- 
son, of ready and live!iy wit ; he ex- 
celled in repartee, and there were few 
who could write a belter letter. He 
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Nancy Dawson , — . 

was hospitable, convivial, and a most 
pleasant table companion. He did 
many friendly and charitable acts, even 
after his means were greatly reduced. 
But he was, unhappily, too much under 
the dominion of his passions ; he was 
-irritable, he became suspicious, and 
he always had too great a reliance on 
himself; in short, he would have his 
own way. Still it may be questioned 
whether Andrew Rooinson Boyvcs, 
with all his failings, was not ** more 
sinned against than sinning.’^ 

He was much respected, to the last, 
by some of the first characters in this 
country, of whom the late Duke of 
Norfolk was one. Mr. Lee, the emi- 
nent barrister, and for some time At- 
torney-general, had a great friendship 
for him. His having been' enabled to 
obtai n security to the amount of 1 4,000/. 
for the privilege of the rules of the 
King's Bench prison, is no small proof 
of friendship, and confidence in his 
honour. Mr. Bowes was at one period 
on terms of great intimacy with two 
gentlemen (relations), in their early 
years, who have since held ihe highest 
judicial situations in this country. They 
were his constant visitors in Grosveuor- 
sqiiare. 

This ill-fated gentleman ended his 
days in the King's Bench prison, in 
January 1810, aged about 63, after a 
confinement of uiore than 22 years. 
It might be supposed that such an im- 
prisonment ought to have satisfied any 
debt, however large ; yet Lady Strath- 
more's representatives have received 
from his estate no less a sum than 
23,000/. for principal, interest, and 
costs ; and her Ladyship’s daughter 
has received, or claims the residue of 
his property, as his nearest of kin, 
though the deceased denied all rela- 
tionship. 

With respect fo^lhe sham duel as- 
serted to havetatfen place between Mr. 
Stoney and the Rev. Henry Bate, af- 
terwards Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the 
latter declared publicly in the Court of 
Comnton Pleas, that the story was 
utterly untrue ; and Sir Henry has often 
been heard to say, that he ** never saw 
a man bleed as Bowes did: he bled 
like a pig.” was his expression. 

A sister of Mr. Bowes married the 
Honourable Arthur Moore, now one 
of the Judges of the Court of Conjmon 
Pleas in Ireland, who, if 1 mistake not, 
has a soa in ParltatnenL 

A Friend to Truth. 


\ B, Peirson, Esq, [June* 

c- Mr. U RBAN, Gray^s Inn, June 3. 

O N the subject of Nancy Dawson, 
inquired after by J. D. (p. 386), 
1 can give no information as to the 
lady’s parentage or early history ; but a 
gentleman of whom 1 once had some 
knowledge, namely, the late James 
Bradshaw Peirson, esq. formerly- of 
Stokesley in Yorkshire, was in early 
life an admirer of Nancy, who was 
for some time under his protection^ to 
use a modern mode of speaking. Mr. 
Peirson moved in fashionable life in 
the early part of the late reign, and 
expended a large sum on his dear 
Najicy. He was also an admirer of 
dead as well as living objects, and spe- 
culated extensively in paintings, by 
which he was a great loser. His con- 
nexion with Miss Dawson having 
ceased (from wjiat cause I know not), 
he married a lady of the name(l be- 
lieve) of Trehawke, in whose right he 
possessed a considerable property in 
the neighbourhood of Vauxhall, on 
pare of which stood the house occupied 
by the late Mr. Tyers. Mr. Peirson 
having become greatly involved in debt, 
he w'eiit abroad, and his first lady, by 
whom tie had a son, dying, he married 
an Italian actress. He resided for se- 
veral years, and until the French revo- 
luiion, at Boiilogne-sur-nuT, and then 
returned to England. His fine estate 
at Stokesley, and also the property at 
Vauxhall, were sold to discharge his 
incumbrances, and he died about ten 
years ago in poverty and obscurity ; his 
eldest son of the same name having 
previously died. 

Mr. Peirson was the last representa- 
tive of an ancient Roman Catholic 
family, which is thus miserably extin- 
guished ; and his history will probably 
be soon as little remembered as that of 
Nancy Dawson. 

Yours, &c. P. I. 

Mr. Urban, June 4. 

Y our account of Mr. Milhouse’s 
Poems induced me to become a 
purchaser, and 1 have been highly 
pleased with the perusal, as I think 
every one will be who reads them. 1 
have hopes that others, as well as my- 
self, have shared the pleasure L felt, 
with the addition of having in some 
degree assisted humble merit. 

Yours, &c. A. 







^vcn liim the controuU was Bentam ( ai^ 
this he told. 'Hiis was a favourite spot 
with me and Lord Craven^ an4 ■( gave me 
infinite pain to see it part«4 wi^, I * 
boilt it MeK wUih hr httflftw' pan 
aioBn^a^^llM ' 
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Mr. Ukbait, • 

A FTEli tile memoir of the Margra- 
vine of Anspach in your last 
Nunihafr accompanying view 
(PkuiL) of her seat at wnham* 
whicii U sttouted abbot a mile west of 

Sjjmo;wiH|^rof>a 61 ybc/m^^ 

Tba hcH)^ U a regular otiilding of 
the lonie^oifder; oompoaed oC/reeftopi^ 
with an ettgant ppriioo on ,the aoiitfi 
front, U ‘stands bn a sloping basJt, 
e 111 bosomed, in a deep and solemn grove, 
where uniibraii'ty of tone has be^i ju* 
diciokisly prevented by the Internii&tore 
of trees' or various coloured foliage. A 
handsome sheet gf water, supplied by 
the Sliver Kepnet, and bounded with 
agreeable Horn, Hows before the man- 
sion, ha the vicinity of which is a small 
wooden bridge of tltree’ arches, built 
after a Chinese design. Ttie north 
side of the grouqds is ornament^ by 
woods, which extend to the western 
gate, and conceal the termination of 
the nark, which is confined hya sweep 
of^ (he Bath road. The general cha- 
racter of the place is simplicity and 
beauty. The scenery is too regular to 
he « picturesque, and too tame to bo ro« 
niantic. 

On the south, beyond the vale, which 
is intersected by the Keiinet, there is a 
fine prosc^pt of Hampstead -Marshal 
Dark, ana its woody accompaniments. 

The grounds on this side are agreeably 
varied in appearance, and decorated 
with clumps of stately trees, whose 
deep shadows, playing on the water, 
give animation and contrast to the con- 
tiguous scenery. The high grounds on 
the west are c'rowned with extensive 
woods, behind which arc bold project- 
ing tracts of the Wiltshire Down's. 

Towanis the east, the eye ranges over 
a large district of well-cultivated coun- 
try, iiHers{iorsed with wpod, and diver- 
sified with a tract of prolific meadow 
land. • • , 

Such is the description of ficqhant 
givqn hi the ** Beauties of England 
and Wales but tire presiding gepiqs 
of. the scene shall speak of it herself. 

The Mbrgr^viue h^ dilated ou tl^ 
place w'lth midept satisfaction, in (lOr 
aulohiogrppny ; having ifitrp^ced tl^ 
subject in the fo)lotyi(ig^ltfanner.; ^ ^ 

** My eldest so‘n, OWimldaU shSAlUitaiM 
fervour of tlie, tiiyes ujqUfhim, lof^ all M 
comforts and eMeymafi<i^(ia Mldw the sbK* 
paiga la Hollaad, Und higher places, 
only property over which his father lied 
Gent. A^aq. June, I8SS. 


thovgb tWAfir pfMed to allow 
Tho finuooi mia named GapebiHty Bfoita 
wet desirous of belog emplofOdl; bl4» «l ho 
had already laid oii^ twelve moiaisod pottode 
for Lord Craven, ^at Coomhe. Apbey* 1 
thought it unneceieary to be more pitio* 
dered, and trusted to myself fiir addlOg to 
Nature. I had always a satlsfaetion, lAea 
very young, iu observing natural baautiaas 
the graces of which I particularly atndied. ^ 
M i^nham was most likely origioally a 
8e|gneurie, centuries before the Craven 
Feeriure was created ; and it is probablfi tbit 
Hoe DenhW was part of t]>e domaia with 
Benham Row, and almost all tlie lands which 
surround it } that it was thus in William the 
Conqueror's time, or Edward the Third’s | 
and that what is now called Iloe, was the 
, French word haul, as the land is higher 
there than that which immodidtely toqolmB 
the site on which Benham House stands, 
and parted from thht hy turnpike roqds# and 
a graat many enclosed lands belonging to a 
' variety of persons. 

I leave to youthful and romantic minds 
to imagine how t^vimny or hospitality was 
exercibed iu the Lordship of Bennam ; how 
many knights in armour defended or offend** 
ed l^ies mounted on white palfreys i I con* 
fine my account of Benham to what I have 
been able to transcrile from the records of 
Rngland. and my own knowledge of it. — 
from the days in which our foiefuthers first 
travelled in their own coach and six. down 
to tills modern epoch, when Peers mount 
their own coach -boxes, and Ladies take 
rambles on donkeys. 

The first Earl of Craven, after having 
signaliEcd his peisonal courage in the unfor- 
. tunate wars of Germany (t«) preserve Bohe- 
mia and the PiJatinate to King James the 
First's daughter), bought Benham of a Sir 
^Francis Casiillon,\ whose father, John Bap- 
.tiste ^astillou, for lis faithful military ser- 
vices m Queen EliAabeih's reign, raoqived m 
a'reward from that munificent Queefi, Btn- 
ham* Valence, and Woodspeare. CaatUlpn, 
1 bdieve, was originally spelt jpast!glMHia» 
as the family was oilginally nedmont^. 
Thttv Boe for haut, curfew fur cquvrc-ftw, 
bell pnd savage for belle saav8|^e,p-bsiim, by 
Jusc of time, been turned into a sor^ pf 
^glUh», which is now not exactly iiq^r- 

the time of that purobaff the 
*Pf Cravep, to thto day,;Becbam 
' badfheen preserved in the Craven family till 
the present Karl told it to the Margrs^ts of 
Auspach. Mr, L}buns, Iu his * Beik^vhiiq,' 
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^otet Fuller*! ^liuot huguige* who lUfs 
ihkt the lends In Berkshire are very skittish, 
and apt to cast their owners ) and expresses 
a hearty Wish that tlie Berkshire gentry may 
be better seated In their saddles, so that the 
swaet places in this county might net he 
snbjeet to BO many mutations. I must ob- 
serve that his language is not the language 
of truth : it is the gentry who have volun- 
•M?!y quitted their saddles.— and not the 
lands that cast their owners. For some, 
many excuses may be found : accumulated 
taxes, and the exorbitant price of all the 
first necessaries of life, together with the 
many ingenious ways tradespeople have of 
cheating, make it impossible for a gentle- 
man to live at his seat.— or indeed hardly 
wnj where ; so that one half of our nobility 
and gentry are poorer than the poor; or 
owe a wretched existence to places or pen- 
sions unworthy their birth or Q^entiments ; 
and we see some of the finest and prettiest 
pieces in England possessed by nabobs, 
tmnkars. or merchants. 

** It was reserved for my bright star. — 
ihat noble star which presided at my birth, 
to save Benham from this humiliation. It 
was reserved to the best of men to be the 
guardian angel over a ^mother's fears, and 
snatch from degradatiou the work of her 
taste, to replace it irrecoverably in her 
hands, that it might end in being an eternal 
monument of his excellence ; and the only 
wish I form is to presiwue both his name and 
Benham from being injured or debased i>y 
ignorance and stupidity in future. In the 
History of England, the reign of King 
James the First will furnish my reader with 
the melancholy fate of his daughter Eliza- 
beth. who. in her nephew King Charles the 
Second’s reign, retired finally to England, 
where, after living in the Earl of Craven's 
fine mansion in Drury Lane not much more 
than one twelvemonth, she died, and is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

But what that warlike and magnificent 
Earl did for her. I fear is scarcely on record. 
When my natural as well as acquired taste 
for every thing good and noble, mode me 
curious to find some books or manuscript 
that could gratify mv ciftiosity as to that 
period of the Craven racily, it was with dif- 
ficulty I could obtain any satisfaction, as 
there were neither libraries nor books in any 
house of any Craven. An old steward of 
the family last took some pity on my dis- 
appointment. and perhaps felt some regard 
for a girl of seventeen who could feel any 
delight in poring over such relics ; so he 
brought me the plans of the palaces the 
Earl of Craven built at Hamptted; he shew- 
ed me a bond of the Queen of Bohemia’s, 
for forty diousand pounds, whidh the gallant 
Earl hid lent her; in short, he instructed 
md amsfd me wxj much. It W|s suppoied 
Ihe Bgrl of Craven was prifmttelv married to 
tfta Queen. 


, ** Tliis place, and many other things. 
Lord Craven had left me by will ; hut this 
will he subsequently altered, when in a state 
of health wherein he was upfit to do so. 
By this alteration he deprived me of the 
olace. and gave it to his ton. When tlie 
Margrave purchased it for me. he took tlm 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Moira, now 
Marquess of Hastings, for trustees, under a 
deed of gift , and 1 was empowered by that 
deed to give or dispose of it. in his lifetime, 
as I pleased.” 

Benham. with the whole of the 
Margravine's pr^erw in England, is 
left to the Hon. U. Keppel Craven. 

SKETCHES IN SURREY. 

No. VI.—By W. Herseb. 
Holmsdale. 

(Vontinuei frm p » 293.) 

I N the course of my recollections of 
happy days and of lovely scenes in 
this picturesque southern valley, it has 
been my object to interest and amuse 
my readers, by blending in my brief 
and imperfect sketches'the historical 
and the fanciful, without deviating 
from facts in the one, or from nature 
in the other. I am gratified in learn- 
ing, by ^several friendly communica- 
tions, that in this object I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my own expectation ; 
and this will probably encourage me 
to proceed, according to iny original 
intention, throughout the County, 
wherever 1 may' find materials and 
scenery suited to my purpose. 

Since the publication of my last 
sketch, an old friend (a resident upon 
the spot) has hinted to me that 1 
ought not to forget there is an ancient 
river in Holmsdale. In truth 1 had 
not forgotten. It is an object not to 
be forRiotten or omitted. “Do not 
forget,*' says my friend, “to describe 
the sequestered Mole — and can you 
not accompany the description by a 
little sketch of character — for instance, 
some village maiden, born upon its 
banks? ft may answer the double 
purpose of giving additional interest to 
the scene, and a correct estimate of 
our native females, descended, as you 
have already told ns. from an ancient 
race of heroines." — I shall endeavour 
to profit by this suggestion. 

The River Mole. 

The Mole is formed by the Onion of 
several springs rising on the southern 
border Of the County, and in the fotest 
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of TilgatCt in Sujsex, which, in tbt 
parish of Horle^, about three miles on 
the south of Reizate, compose a consi- 
derable stream. It flows at lint through 
a flat country, till it approaches the 
great barrier of hills which extend 
across the county. Near Dorking, 
which it leaves on the south-west, it 
enters one of the defiles of these hills, 
and, traversing a romantic valley, 
washes the foot of Box-hill in its pro- 
gress to Leatherhead. Here it makes 
its exit from among the hills, and 
winding through a range of commons, 
or heath, by Stoke, sumost encircles 
the village of Cobliain, and proceeds 
to Esher. At this part the river loses 
all its beauty, and creeps sluggishly on 
through a flat country, till its conflux 
with the Thames opposite Hampton 
Court. This river has Ipng been cele- 
brated for a peculiarity. Alluding to 
its passage through the hills, Camden 
says, **The Mole hides itself, or is ra- 
ther swallowed, at the foot of the hill 
(Box-hill), and for that reason the 
place is called T/ie Swallow; but, 
about two miles below, it bubbles up 
and rises again; so that the inhabit- 
ants of this track, no less than the Spa- 
niards, may boast of having a bridge 
that feeds several flocks of sheep.*’ 
There is something so pleasingly ro- 
mantic in this account, by the old his- 
torian, that we may readily suppose it 
was not only the ground-work of be- 
lief, among the * inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, for successive years, 
and even ages, of primitive simplicity, 
but a matter of faith among later topo- 
graphers, until at length the late Mr. 
Manning, in his exc^lent History of 
the County, explained the true charac- 
ter of the phenomenon. Referring to 
the passage I have quoted from Cam- 
den, the able modern historian says, 

*' From this^fabulous account, plainly 
founded ou an idea suggested by com- 
uion report, the reader might be led to 
imagine that the river actually disap- 
pears, forms a channel beneath the 
surface of the earth, and at a certain 
distance rises again and pursues it^ 
course aboye ground. The truth of 
the matter seems, however, to be thisr 
the soil, as well under the bed of the 
river as beneath the surface on each 
side, being of a spongy and porous tex- 
ture, and having by de^ees become 
formed into caverns oi dlfierent di- 
mensions, admits the water of the 
liver through certain passages in the 


banks and bottom.”<-**^]o very dry 
seasons the current is, in certain {daces, 
entirely exhausted, and the channel 
remains dry, except here and there a' 
standing pool. By the bridge at Thorn* 
croft, it rises again in a strong spring, 
and after that the current is constant?' 
From the circumstance of this singo- 
jar river burying itself, as it were, i|i 
its subterraneous channels, it un- 
doubtedly derived its present name of 
the Mole. In more ancient times it 
appears to have been called the£m/atf, 
the upper part of it being known y 
that name in the 6th of Edward IlL 
and even so late as the reign of Henry 
VIII. 

Having thus furnished a brief ac- 
count of this feature of llolmsdale— 
perhaps suflfcieiuly dry and uninterest- 
ing for my more fanciful and romantic 
readers — I shall now endeavour to keep 
my pledge as to the additional sketcri 
which is to give more beauty and inte- 
rest to the picturesque banks of the 
Mole. If it be but a slight miniature 
description, it is peiely from nature 
and from aAual life. 

A Domestic Sketch. 

On the banks o^the Mole, about 
forty years ago, lived an honest and 
highly respectable miller, whose mind 
was as uncontaininaied as the beauti- 
ful stream that turned his mill. Ro- 
bust in person, and powerful in phy- 
sical strength, he was yet as mild as 
the lamb in disposition and in conduct. 
Whatever vexations and disappoint- 
ments might come upon him (and be- 
ing but a mortal he had his share), he 
never uttered an exclamation of im* 

J iatience or discontent, nor ever suf- 
ered the common accidents of 1^ to 
ruffle his benevolent temper. This 
good man had a daughter, and the in- 
fant girl delighted 19is heart as she be- 
gan to lisp his name and cling round 
his neck in the fondness of natural af- 
fection. His little black-eyed Mary 
was but eighteen months old when her 
beloved father was one evening Ca^dark 
dreary evening) brought borne by some 
friendly neignbours^ who had found 
him on the road from Reigate Mar- 
ket. He bad parted from his family 
in the morning, full of health and spi- 
rits — on his return his horse threw 
him, and he who had thus left his 
house but t few hours before, was now 
brought home a coffMe! — Let ns bass 
over the scen^ that Tol lowed, (rii 
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cannot be^ imagined any description 
would be in vain. Mary had u wi- 
dowed mother — she was a good wo- 
man — she loved her little Mary the 
more for the father’s sake, for she well 
knew his value, and she had lost him 
for ever. As she beheld the dear in- 
nocent he had left behind, she thought 
of all the tenderness he had bestowed 
upon her; and thus the living legacy 
was her comfort and her interesting 
support under all her calamities. Mary 
inherited the temper of her father. 
Through the early stages of childhood, 
and the important period of ** school- 
days,” the dark-eyed girl (a timid 
blushing little brunette) was the grow- 
ing comfort of her affectionate and 
only living parent. ButrMary was 
now fifteen— she had left school — she 
was a favourite companion with the 
maidens and youths of the village — 
and the increasing lustre of iicr black 
eye, as it glanced upon other faces, 
imparted a secret consciousness that 
she was rapidly approaching woman- 
hood. Mary was watched* and loved 
by more than one ; but she gave her 
heart to one whom she selected from 
affection only, and not for any exter- 
nal advantages, '"tihe confessed her 
love with tremulous modesty, and 
with undisguised truth. From that 
hour they were daily companions, and 
they were mutually happy. When 
Mary was eighteen, they married — 
and future happiness appeared like a 
Vista of undisturbed light before them. 
They left the parental shore, and com- 
menced with cheerfulness and joy the 
uncertain royaee of life. That voyage 
has had many might scenes and sunny 
days— but inauy dark tempestuous 
clouds have risen over their little hark, 
and threatened inevitable destruction. 
How has the timi^ Mary of the Mole 
been able to b^r the trials, the threa- 
tenings, and the dangers of the storm ? 
She has astonished those who remem- 
ber her gentle childhood and youth— 
who Ahen supposed her formed only 
for ease and for the retiring endear- 
ments of an' affectionate heart: she 
has proved that the most genuine ten- 
derness is capable of bearing the ills of 
life with more steady courage than even 
the Amazonian spirit that usurps the 
province of man. In the hour of do- 
mestic afHiction, Mary's ever-enduring 

r * it of mildness and content has been 
support^ of her hosband's mind. 
She has baen the mother of ten chil- 
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(fren, but she has wept over the graves 
of three. The miller’s daughter is 
equally beloved as a wife, a mother, 
and a friend. She has never made an 
enemy by her disposition— and 1 can- 
not believe she has eier liad an enemy. 
— Is there any general interest in this 
little sketch ? jrerhops not: yet it is 
true to nature— and some there are in 
Holmsdale who will recognize the 
living original, and acknowledge the 
correctness of the picture. 

Somerset House Academy. 

T he neglect which the collertioii 
of Architectural Drawings has 
usually experienced, induces me to fur- 
nish you with n notice of thocxhihitioii 
to the Library.” The Pointed style of 
architecture foAus a very distinguished 
class in the present exhibition ; and, 
judging from the specimens periodi- 
cally displayed in this room, it a|)pears 
to be advancing by rapid stridejl to- 
wards a higher degree of perfertion, 
than modern specimens have hitherto 
been thought capable of attaining. 

The projected Cathedral at Liver- 
pool has probably been the means of 
bringing forth three designs by differ- 
ent architects, and all in the Pointed 
style. 

No. 970. — The west front of a CVr- 
ihedralt J> Allom, appears 10 us lc» 
be the best, but the height at whirh 
the picture is placed, prevents a close 
inspection ; the principal featu e is an 
union of the spires of Lich field with 
the lantern of Ely, and the detail ap- 
pears to be good. 

J028. Design for a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, B, Baud, is a showy specimen 
of the “ fantastic order.” 

The third, IIO9, Design^ for a Crt- 
thedral Church, J. Sanders, has three 
spires, and is marked by* an exuber- 
ance of ornamental detail ; a fault too 
common with modern aichitects, whose 
designs in this style are generally over- 
loaded with pinnacles and ornaments 
to a greater degree than the most florid 
specimen of antiquity. A little con- 
sisieucy in this regard would enhance 
the value of the design, and render its 
execution a matter of greater proba- 
bility. 

98O. Three furnaces with their cast 
house f being the eighth part of one side 
of a square for an iron fbundry, now 
erecting on an estate qf the Marquis of 
Bute, Glamorganshire, J\ Mac Cut- 
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lock, M.D. is an excellent attempt 
revive the ancient Egyptian architec- 
ture ; a series of designs for the same 
building have previously appeared in 
the exhibition; and if the execution 
equals the promises held forth on pa- 
per, this building will be an excellent 
imitation of the infancy of architec- 
ture. The heavy colonnades, borne 
down by immense architraves, carry 
the spectator to scenes which he has 
hitherto been only accustomed to view 
through the medium of the pages of 
Belzoni and other travellers. The 
whole reflects great credit on the anti- 
quarian taste, as well as the architec- 
tural skill, of the Doctor. 

The Professor's designs occupy, as 
usual, a large space on the walls, as 
well as in the Catalogue. Among 
them are the exterior and interior of a 
design for a sepulclir^ Chapel, which 
the description introduced into the Ca- 
talogue stales it is proposed to erect on 
the parade in St. James's Park. The 
exterior shows a Doric portico and a 
dome; the interior immense caiyatides 
in the place of columns. The whole 
design is, we should say, incumbered 
by the superfluous detail which marks 
the buildings of Mr. Soane ; the erec- 
tion of this structure is equally pro- 
blematical with that of the Royal Pa^ 
lace, proposed to be erected by means 
of hotels. A sepulchral Chapel in a 
Protestant country would be an idle 
building, unless a choir was added to 
it ; destitute of service either for the 
repose of the souls of the dead, or for 
the improvement of the living, the 
building would become a mere show- 
room, Tike the regal mausoleum at 
Westminster, to draw stray sixpences 
from the pockets of holiday folks. 

Mr. Soane's design for completing 
the Board of Trade, shows a triumphal 
arch, on^ front of which would be seen 
in passing, from Parliament -street, 
and the other from Downing-street ; 
neither of them would have the advan- 
tage of a vista: and viewing it as a 
triumphal arch, hemmed in with 
buildings on each side of it, and only 
forming part of a range, the effect 
would be so bad, that its erection 
would only create an idle and useless 
expence. 

985 . Hfr. P. F, Robinson exhibits a 
design for a national Monument sn- 
tended to commemorate the glorious 
metarv tf Waterloo ; and in \\32 a 
model of the same subject. This de- 
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sign was submitted to a committee as 
long ago as 181? ; and, as more than 
ten years have passed over without a 
stone having been laid, we may con- 
eJude that this monument is laid aside. 
The idea is a spiral column, 300 feet 
in height, in the style of the Trqjan 
and Antonine columns at Home ; there 
is nothing new in the idea but the 
application of it. For our own pans, 
we think such a design would he the 
most appropriate that could be invent- 
ed. It would display an improvement 
on one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity ; and at the same 
time show, in the brazen reliefs which 
entwine the shaft, an actual relic of 
the battle, if such subjects were, as 
they ought to be, worked out of the 
metal of the captured cannon. 

997- An idea of a Triumphal Build- 
ing supposed fo he erected by the Greeks 
upon the establishment of their inde~ 
pendence, by Mr. G. L Robinson, is 
an idea, which, like the Waterloo 
monument, will remain on paper. 
When the unhajipy and persecuted 
Greeks do regain their independence, 
a monument equal to that whicli their 
own sculptor proposed to cut out of 
Mount Athos for Alexander the Great 
should record thifevent. The present 
monument is destitute of the simpli- 
city which charactei ises Grecian build- 
ings ; it represents a dome borne on 
the shoulders of two Parthenoiis. 

Mr. Wilkins has given to the exhi- 
bition four excellent designs, which 
show the versatility of that gentleman’s 
talents ; his genius, unlike the most 
vaunted architects of the day, shows 
itself in variety, instead of the dull 
monotony which murks the works of 
his contemporaries. The designs em- 
brace, first, the ancient FoiiUed style; 
second, the first dawnings ofiialian ar- 
chitecture, in t^e picturesque build- 
ings of the time clT the first Stuarts; 
and third, the perfection of modern 
Grecian architecture. The first is ex- 
emplified by 

1007. The Gateway and Screen of 
Kings College, Cambridge, an elegant 
mooern appendage to'the splendid cha- 
pel. The gateway, rich in the deco- 
rations of the Tudor sera, and sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped cupola, in 
the centre of a screen formed of arches 
filled in with exquisite tracery, is an 
architectural triumph which does ho- 
nour to the nineteenth century. In 
the second class is 
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1003. Design for the mansion at 
Bylaught Norfolk^ the seat of Edward 
Lombe, esq. This building is sp close 
an imiiation of what has been ilhpro- 
perl)r termed Inigo Jones's style, that 
It might really be mistaken for an an- 
cient building ; the outline is broken 
by projections, giving a depth of light 
and shadow unknown to the flat fa- 
cades of the modern architects. The 
architecture is in two stories, the Do- 
ric, surmounted by the Ionic, and the 
cornice is set about with obelisks. In 
the centre are four cupolas rising above 
the main structure. Such a building 
is creditable both to the proprietor and 
the designer, as it helps to preserve a 
style now fast wearing away by age 
and neglect. And lastly, the modern 
Grecian style is displayed in t*he classi- 
cal designs for the New Hospital at 
Hyde Pai'h Corner, and the London 
XJniversity, the latter being, without 
exception, the finest specimen of Gre- 
cian architecture of the present duy. 

1005. Design fora College proposed 
to he erected by the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company for the widows and or- 
phan children of deceased members, by 
E. Prosser, is a handsome range of 
buildings occupying three of the sides 
of a quadrangle, huviifg a chapel in the 
Pointed style of the sixteenth century, 
with a large window, and turret-but- 
tresses at the angles in the centre of 
the transvcre portion of the structure. 
The same architect also exhibits, 

1071. All Saijits^ Chapel, Beaulieu 
Hill, Norwood, executing under the di^ 
rection of his Majesty's Commission- 
ers. This design is marked by the 
common fault of modern specimens of 
Pointed architecture, a mixture of the 
styles of difl'erent acras; the windows 
are lancet shaped, the buttresses at the 
angles of ihe design octangular, crown- 
ed with Tudor cupola^. 

1011. IVest mei\) of the Improve- 
ments proposed to be made round the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By J. 
Elmes. This design exhibits a por- 
tion of improvements adopted at 
public meetings in 1825-6, for giving 
a better view of ' the Cathedral. The 
principal feature of the composition is 
placing the houses in front of the Ca- 
thedral at right angles with the west- 
ern facade, and widening the end of 
Ludgaxe-street, to admit an uninter- 
rupted view of the Cathedral. 

'.Mr. Gandy exhibits another of the 
series of designs for a .ipala|c> ivhich 
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have appeared in five preceding ezhi- 
bhions. The present is 

1026. Sketch of the second-best 
Staircase leading to the hall rooms, 
Sfc. The expence of the building 
would preclude its erection, and, even 
if it dia not, the exuberance of orna- 
ment would create Ihe idea of a fairy 
palace. 

Mr. Barry, the most tasteful de- 
signer of modern Pointed architecture, 
exhibits 

1043. 1075. Two views of a design 
approved by Lord Gwydir for rebuild- 
ing Drummond Castle. The smallness 
of the drawing precludes the detail from 
criticism. The general outline appears 
to be a Norman Castle, in which the 
peculiarities of Scotch buildings have 
been successfully imitated. We were 
rather disappointed at not meeting 
with some of the beautiful designs for 
Churches which this architect is at 
present engaged in erecting. 

1076. Design for Covent Garden 
Market, to be erected for his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. C. Fowler. In the 
bird’s eye view here given, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether this will be an im- 
provement \ we fear it will not ; the 
new works are substantial buildings of 
the Tuscan order, in the centre of 
the area, in lieu of the miserable sheds 
wiiich now encumber it ; but the pile 
will have the effect of cutting off eveiy 
distant view of the church. It would 
have been a real improvement, if a 
broad street had been made entirely 
through the market, opening a view 
of the church from Russell-street. Such 
an arrangement might have caused a 
small diminution of the rents, but it 
cannot be imagined that the wealthy 
proprietor would have allowed any 
mercenary consideration to have stood 
in the way of a great public improve- 
ment. 

1085. View of the Church at Ryde, 
showing the alterations made at the 
expence of George P layer, esq. in 1827. 
J. Sanderson. The munificent benefac- 
tor has raised a humble meeting-house- 
looking structure into . a handsome 
ohurch, with a tower and spire of the 
Pointed order; in both of which the 
old building was deficient, as appeara 
by the vignette at the foot of the draw- 
ing, added by way of contrast. 

1115. Perspective view of a design for 
a Metropolitan church, A. J. Groom, is a 
design possessing^reat origiddity; this 
principal front cemsbts of a bexastjb 
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portico, flanked by two towers, finish- 
ed in the style of the Ghoragic monu- 
meot of Lysicrates. 

The last subject in the exhibition is, 
1133. Mode/ of a detignfor a /Vit- 
lic Buildings by R, Day, It is a 
s|ileudid composition of the Doric Or- 
der, having a noble portico, eoin posed 
of sixteen columns in the centre, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and finished at 
each end in a sweep, surrounded with 
insulated columns. The design, as 
well as the execution, are both by the 
artist, and the highest credit is due to 
him for a design of which the best ar- 
chitects of the day need not be ashamed. 

E.I.C. 

Some Speculations on Literary 
Pleasures. — No. IX. 

^Continued from p. 401 .) 

W E have hastily, in the course of 
these retrospections, run over a 
port ion ofthe English drama, — a branch 
of literature which, under certain limi- 
tations and rules, forms one of the 
most iiiiporiatit and interesting sources 
of our literary pleasures ; but what was 
the state of the drama previous to the 
lime of Shakspoarc? The progress of 
the human mrnd, as viewed on the 
side of imagination and poetry, is in 
nothing more evident than in our dra- 
matic literature, if we view it for an 
age or two immediately preceding the 
labours of our great Bard. 

That intellect gains strength from 
cultivation is an axiom which every 
one admits. Gibbon felt fully per- 
suaded of its truth in the passage no- 
ticed above; and we know that inven- 
tion, originally far below mediocrity, 
has been observed to gather strength 
from study, and at length to ripen into 
vigour ; thus where feebleness had once 
characterized it, a very positive display 
of beauty in thought and conception 
has been found to succeed. And here, 
if it is acknowledged that Genius, as it 
expands in society, nearly resembles 
the growth of that faculty in an indi- 
vidual, it will be ap|iarent that the ex- 
pansion of talent, as manifested in the 
compositions or the efforts of our dra- 
matists for half a century before Shak- 
speare wrote, was extremely rapid. A 
century before the days of this great 
Bard, the English drama had not an 
existence. The rude and imbecile con- 
ception of the art, which prevailed 
among oui: ancestors in the infancy of 
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letters, could scarcely be dignified with 
the name. 

The “ Mysteries” and “ Moralities” 
in universal use about this period, seem 
to have embodied, under their allegori- 
cal and emblematical conceptions, all 
that, in the rude estimation of our an- 
cestors of those days, were requisite to 
constitute dramatic excellence. Those 
vivid and accurate delineations of life 
and manners, those faithful transcripts 
of personages, characters, and actions 
which have bu.stled their hour on the 
stage of existence in a former age, and 
which live only in these pictured chro- 
nicles, and the narratives of history, 
had not yet appeared, — but in the place, 
a series of oelineations, in whicn the 
poet personifies the crude ideas of his 
brain, and introduces them as speakers. 
Su(^ dramas, or rathercollocpiies, were, 
it is" worthy of remark, in use in the 
times of Chaucer, or shortly after, us 
we find from the “ Vision’’ and the 
“ Creed” of Pierce the Ploughman, in 
which theauthor apostrophizes Hunger 
as nn imagitrary being with whom he 
holds converse on a variety of topics 
connected with the realities of life. If 
they held in their htmds the tragedians 
of Greece; if the delineations of Plau- 
tus and Terence obtained a place in 
their libraries, the germ of inspira- 
tion had not yet commiiiiicated itself; 
they knew not how to throw around 
the events of fiction, or the records of 
truth, those illusions of poetry, traced 
and energized by the hand of genius, 
which were requisite to constitute in 
them a feature of excellence. We find, 
on the other hand, among other prior 
and cotemporary productions, a ram- 
bling and mystified allegory, entitled 
the “Chihlren of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness,” 1.510; and from the commence- 
ment of this centuiy to the middle, 
little progress toward# improvement 
could, perhaps, be said to be made. 
Until the appearance of ** Gammer 
Giirion’s Needle’' in the year 1551, — 
the first regular comedy in the lan- 
guage, this department of qur literature 
was, therefore, inafked nt once with 
incapacity and feebleness of concep- 
tion, and from that period to the epoch 
of Shakspeare, nothing of any great 
eminence was done towards redeeming 
it from its humble state. 

But if Shakspeare, — viewing the de- 
artment^ of the drama not only among 
Is contemporaries, but for a century 
prior and subsequent to his times,-— mast 
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Jbie viewed, p he generally has been 
viewed, like Homer, — a genius born out 
of due time,— the successors of Bacon, 
whom we have noticed as an equally 
powerful, though not a kindred spirit 
in the world of intellect, did not, it 
must be acknowledged, always follow 
|he track which he pointed out, with 
adequate and undeviaiing paces. 

Rambling in one speculative view, 
our subjects proportiotiably differ in 
their shape, tension, and aspect ; and we 
sometimes legitimate our transitions by 
referring to the character under which 
wc write our miscellaneous remarks. 
As the line we have chalked out in 
the course of these illustrative specula- 
tions (sometimes claiming kindred with 
the recorded testimonials \)f those wri- 
ters who have made the narratives of 
past times their study, — sometime^ ad- 
venturing another page to the volumes 
already written on general criticism, — 
at this tinve advocating a tenet in the 
system of Ethics, at another hazarding 
a portrait or twe^ from the scenes of 
Nature), it is hoped that*(he desultory 
complexion which our pages occa- 
sionally assume, will not be deemed 
impertinently inuusivc. The painter 
who crowds his canvass with a multi- 
tudinous assemblage of objects incon- 
gruous with each other, is open, and 
justly, to animadversion. His want of 
harmony is not to be tolerated where 
coherence and unity should form a 
first feature in his picture. But in de- 
lineations like the pre&ent, which oc- 
casionally involve tlie. contingencies 
that chequer life, while they attempt 
a commentary on the hue and aspect 
of literary pleasures, a diversity of ana- 
lysis is essentially connected with the 
object in view. 

“ Whoever,” says Sir William Tem- 
ple, “ converges /much antong the old 
bookes, will "be something hard to 
lease among the new and although 
e afterwards adds, “ yet these must 
have their part too in the leisure of an 
idl^ man, and have, many of them, 
their beaiujes,” he, like most other 
men of curious literary leisure, attaches 
a precedence to those of a past age. 

The same curious research, likewise, 
in the present, it may be said, points 
Irack to a past age. And if the suc- 
cessois of Bacon,, npticed above, were 
not all guided by the severe rules which 
marked with a distinctive precedence 
the philosophy of their master, their 
books, some of them at least, display 


\he lineamenis of genius, while they 
awaken and enchain interest. At the 
head of this class of speculators m^.be 
enumerated the famous Bishop Wil- 
kins, celebrated as one of the founders 
of the Royal Society. And here, it 
may be said, exists a signal instance 
that great geniuses have often ppsbed 
into great absurdities, and become ri- 
diculous from their excess of ingenuity. 
In the case of Bishop Wilkins, ho so 
departed from the recognized Baconian 
theory, that the world would scarcely 
now perhaps tolerate all the extrava- 
gancies with which his book abound^. 
At any rate, a writer of the present 
day would place them under the class 
of fancy and chimacru, and not under 
the head oflcgitimale philosophy. This 
original thinker was, indeed, a signal 
proof that thb human mind is so con- 
stituted, as when not under the admo- 
nitory controul of that friendly beacon 
the judgment, genius sometimes proves 
a rock on which inquiries of this kind 
split into the pure vagrancies of fiction. 
Who, for instance, can read his “ Ma- 
thematical Magic,” or Mechanical 
Geometry” (for both names are equally 
appropriate), without feeling that the 
deep views of a great discoverer ase 
blended and mixed up with the crude 
conceits of a visionary. We laugh at 
his wild positions, while we admire 
his resources and ardour in the pursuit 
of science) and in the review of the 
acute theories with which his specula- 
tive writings abound, are tempted to 
regret that a maihematician, who had 
started in the beaten road of discovery, 
should be lured aside into the vortices 
and quicksands of error and romance. 
And yet, the age of alchemy and of 
magic may be almost said to have uass- 
ed away in the times of Bishop Wil- 
kins. 

Huger Bacon studied and wrote four 
centuries before him, and yet on pe- 
rusing those parts of his Opus Majus 
which are yet extant, although the 
offspring of a profoundly dark age, we 
sometimes find more of the lineaments 
of sober thinking, than in some of the 
hypothebcs of this prelate, pee (and 
the mention of this once celebrated 
name will forcibly rccal to the student 
the epoch at which mind began to ex- 
pand itself in launching oqt into ori- 
ginal speculations, unfettered by the 
trammels of school: learning,) fd- 
mous maihematician and .iq^gician 
(lor in those early days of our litera- 
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ttifo, ma^ic and scioneo often coiti^ 
iiiiagled in the tame professor, and 
wep as often associated in the popular 
estimation), «^Dee, the associate of 
Cardan, mo lived a century before, 
and who, though he was fiatronieed by 
Elifiabelh, was pillaged and persecuted 
by the populace as an excommunicated 
sort of person, who dealt in the black 
art. But Dee, allowing him all the 
learning which history ascribes to him, 
may he said to have been equally ra- 
tional in many of his speculative posi- 
tions, as the distinguished divine and 
philosopher whom we have here cited. 
Dee lived in an ignorant age, whereas 
Bishop Wilkins, who indeed some- 
times quotes the associated writings 
and narratives of Cardan and Dee, 
wrote in an a^ra when true science had 
already hegun to be ])ihsecuted by se- 
veral intvUigcnt and enlightened miiitls. 
Yet we hear him, inter afia, discours- 
ing of submarine naviption (which, 
however, it is probable, might have 
given a hint towards the modern inven- 
tion of the diving bell); we find him 
actually devising plans lor a safe and 
commodious passage to the moon, more 
practicable than that invented by Ar- 
ch itas, or by the eagle of liogionion- 
tanus, known in story, but in reality 
by methods less feasible than those 
adopted hy our modern aeronauts; — 
we see these, and other like eliiinaeras 
gravely hroaclied by an individual who 
piofessedly investigated things on the 
Baconian system. 

The useful and practical hints which 
he throws out, have doubtless been 
frequently adopted ; and the Marquis 
of Worcester, whose famous Scant- 
lings” were the product of jt colempo- 
rary investigator, doubtless gleaned a 
more than solitary hint, which he fur- 
nished to after-ages as his own, from 
the speculations of Bishon Welkins. 

With all his freaks ot fancy, hovt'- 
ever, W^ilkins must be acknowledged 
to be among the number of those illus- 
trious men who, by their speculations, 
led the way to real discoveries in expe- 
rimental science; he opened a door 
which has conducted to regions re- 
mote, and established positions, which 
although often bewilaered in a laby- 
rinth of diftieuhies, have, it may be 
said, demotistratad the most sttbhme 
truths on a sure and immutable basis. 
No one can read his scientific treatises 
' OtNT. Mao. Ji/ne, 1698. 
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without bein^ struck with the inge- 
nuity and orient! intelligence nf many 
of his theories, and tiet wiin 
which hts arguments are lupportedk 
They bespeak a mind fertile In expe- 
dients, and, if lured from the beaten 
track of science, his were the errors of 
genius, not of folly. ' We open his vo- 
lume, not indeed with the eye, or in 
the spiint of learned or laborious re- 
search, but with that of curious spOcil- 
lation. We read, anticipating an ad- 
mixture of romance, with the grave 
postulates of science ; we laugh at his 
chimerical w'hims; we admire the 
fertile resource of his genius, and, 
though we find not in his methods the 
severe and enlightened principles upon 
which Ne\yton built his philosophy, 
we find him replete with new anti in- 
teresting theories. Coiiceruing the 
irdlh of these theories, every reader is 
at liberty to doubt ; but all will unite 
in ascribing to him originality and |)e- 
nciraiinn, although we feel our gravity 
as well as our faith somewhat shaken, 
when we find him* building positioni 
upon the absurd narratives of travellers. 
Such, for instance, as drawing mathe- 
matical inferences from the computa- 
tion of Sir Waltor Raleigh, that a 
mountain in North America had an 
ahitucle of thirty miles, and that the 
Peak of Tenerilrc was eight miles in 
perpendicular height ; or that Cardan 
and Dee had, in tneir travels, met with 
a wheel of such exquisite contrivance, 
as to be continually revolving on its 
axis, and yet only to complete one Of 
its rotations in 7000 years ! But what 
may we not expect from a philosopher 
who quotes Cardan and Dee ? 

But printing may be said, having re- 
ference to Wilkins amongst a host of 
far less respectable names, to have 
much increased the facilities whereby 
tliccrude thoughts }n j^inflcdged fancies 
of theorists were published to the. world. 
And if these facilities may be said to 
have multiplied in each successive cen- 
tury, since its first invention, in a 
quadruple ratio, they have certainly, in 
our own day, not ceased to accumulate 
a host of books on almost every subject 
of literature. 

Before this invention had gained 
ground amongst the nations of Europe, 
the influx of books was not certainly a 
matter of complaint. “ In the year 
1440,” says Dr. Wartoti (the historian 
of Early English Poetry), “ the famous 
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libriiT established at Oxford by that 
munincent patron of literature, Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloster, contained only 
six hundred volumes; and about the 
same period, there were but four clas- 
sics in the royal library at Paris;’* 
and Mabillon, historian to Lewis 
tile Fourteenth, enriched the royal li- 
brary of his master with 3000 volumes 
on natural history and classical lite- 
rature, which before was in a state not 
by any means auspicious of the royal 
ptronage of a great monarch. This 
inconvenience,however, it should seem, 
was not of very long continuance in 
this country, after the introduction of 
printing, il we may credit an English 
writer of the year l6ll, who says, 
having now lately considered in my 
serious meditations the unmeasurable 
abundance ofbookes ofall artes, sciences, 
and arguments whatsoever, which are 
printeciin this learned age wherein we 
now breathe, methinks we want rather 
readers for bookes than bookes for rea- 
ders.*’ If, in tliat age, grounds existed 
for a remark of this natur^, how im- 
mensely, within the lapse of two cen- 
turies afterwards, it will strike the ob- 
server, is the actual staple of this mart 
facilitated and extended ! And the 
conlemplatist, who throws his eyes 
back on our lileralure for the last cen- 
tury and a half, from the quaint fancies 
ana diagrams of Bishop Wilkins, and 
surveys alike the inuunierabie diatribes 
with which the press in our own day 
teems — some written with considerable 
talent, some with little, and some with 
110 talent at all, will be of opinion that, 
together with many advantages, flow 
certain evils from which the ancients, 
lacking the same opportunities, were 
happily exempt. He will see that, as 
among the Greeks and Romans the 
sacred precinctsof literature were seldom 
invaded but by« ur^ifessors who had 
some knowledge^ of their respective 
subjects, these precincts are now often 
deluged with impertinence, while the 
press is made an engine for scattering 
abroad \hc nauseating scurrility of those 
whose chief epdowmenl is frontless 
assurance, and whose slight learning is 
sometimesemploycd in invective against 
the superior attainments of others. 

But ill the character of a contem- 
platist, alike of nature and of books, 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for re- 
ajbming other topics connected with 
our literary process. And here the 
student, emulous of some scientific dis- 


'tinetion, who, with intelligent eye, 
roams through the variegated forms of 
Nature, as those forms are developed 
in the field and in the laboratory, whilst 
contemplating the varied operations of 
her parts, views the whole of physio- 
logy as a harmonious and coherent sys- 
tem of boundless extent and infinite 
variety. While, on the one hand, 
with Boyle and Priestley, he marks 
the changes evolved from the crucible, 
he, with Sir Thomas Browne and other 
original thinkers, expatiates over her 
varied and boundless prospects, ani- 
mate and inanimate, with the keen 
delight of one who views her parts in 
adaptation to the august whole. The 
man of literary leisure, however, who 
indolently active in the busy realms of 
thought, silently coiueinplates this 
visible diurnal sphere,” will, with 
Sir Thomas Browne, or Lord Herbert, 
abandon himself to the full reveries of 
abstract habits; and, while with watch- 
ful eye he wanders through the re- 
cesses of Nature, will often impart to 
his moments of inusing.a shape and tan- 
gibility through the medium of books. 
Ilere also it is more than probable, 
that certain souls, not altogether desti- 
tute of taste, who might feel reluctant 
to make excursions with Mr. Words- 
worth, might still associate their sylvan 
pleasures with classic authors of days 

f one by. For instance, the elegant 
iOrd Orrery, in these moods of ab- 
straction, furnishes, it may be thought, 
a meet comjianion to the scholar and 
the recluse. His “ Letters on Swift” 
may be termed a text-book to him 
who, beneath propitious skies, — to him 
who, with Waller or Spenser, per- 
chance reclines luxuriantly by llie se- 
questered stream, filled with the de- 
scriptions, sentiments, and scenery of 
those authors in whom he appreciates 
a kindred tone of thinking. The easy 
good sense^ the domesticated philan- 
thropy, the extensive and accurate 
knowledge of mankind, which shines 
forth in this distinguished writer, at- 
taches certain sympathies of our na- 
ture, while the courtly elegance of 
Horace, the philosophic temper of Ci- 
cero, and the severe code of Seneca, 
meet and blend in his welLdelineated 
pages. His easy and felicitous style of 
expression, in historical criticism, al- 
ways constrains respect, and his opi- 
nions usually find a ready acquiescence 
in the breast of his reader. He, with 
Pliny, pictured his sentiments with the 
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case of one long accustomed to observe 
mankind with penetration. 

Free from the dogmatism of John- 
son, we usually nod a willing assent 
to his positions ; but when he remarks 
that ** Sir William Temple is an easy, 
careless, incorrect writer, elegantly 
negligent, politely learned, and engag- 
ingly familiar,*’ — his conception of that 
distinguished writer's manner seems 
not altogether a just one. 

Temple may sometimes, in his ** M is- 
eellanea,” give specimens of the fami- 
liar in writing, but the general charac- 
ter of his thinking is, it may be re- 
marked, grave and sententious, and 
the march of his periods stately and 
measured. Another, and perhaps an 
equally attractive companion to the 
luxuriator in the indolence of classi- 
cal leisure, with whon^ he would asso- 
ciate a common interchange of images 
and ideas, and hang with the fond- 
ness of reciprocal feelings, if we may 
so express it, at such seasons, — is Mel- 
iiioth. Melmoth has long taken his 
place among our classics, not only as 
an elegant translator, but as an original 
thinker and essayist. Gifted at once 
with the accuracy and the varied learn- 
ing of Johnson, the grace of Addison, 
and the naivcU of Montaigne, he is 
acknowledged to please alike by his 
chastened and correct taste, and the 
discriminative tact with which he de- 
lineates character. He is, indeed, one 
of those with whom we can negligently 
recline in the lap of Nature’s varied 
productions. With these, and nu- 
merous Olliers, the soul expands ; and 
feels and catches a sentiment from the 
companion of its recreative excursions. 

Stimulated to intense feeling, and 
wrapt in thought, the sympathies, 
lured from the ephemeral and trifling 
considerations of life, wander through 
the amazing expanse of nature, and 
rise to other spheres, where imagina- 
tion still pursues her course, pur- 
sues in idea the mazes of an inter- 
minable labyrinth, all indicating the 
stupendous monuments of a sujireme 
Oealor, — ofnn all-skilful andall-power- 
ful architect. The chain of universal 
nature graduates before the gazer, and 
from the lowest verge of inani mated 
existence, links to a superior order of 
beings. 

Keck less of the flowers beneath our 
feet, we expand our views to the diver- 
sified prospects before us and around 


us, until they melt into distance, and 
dimly skirt the horizon with a speck. 
Aided by the microscope, we pursue 
our gaze, 'and inspect worlds within 
worlds, as they lie within the ken df 
our grosser optics. 

**Minute, or passing bound, "was once 
the sentiment of an admired poet. The 
pious heart, after roaming through the 
universe of matter and of motion,*’* 
which, in endless gradations ramifies 
** wheel within wheel,” till lost in in- 
tricate mazes, turns to the expanse of 
boundless ether which rises on all sides 
around him. He marks nature on the 
scale of her most astounding magnifi- 
cence, as she is calculated to bewilder 
and absorb the individual who launches 
into these sublime and recondite in- 
quiries, “ which,” says the venerable 
and learned Cud worth, points neces- 
sajily to a Deity.” 

Melksham. Alciphron. 

(To he continued in the Supplement.) 

Freethinking Christians. 

T here is in London a sect of re- 
ligionists who style themselves 
“ Freethinking Christians.” They 
have hitherto scarcely been noticed by 
the writers who ♦lare treated on reli- 
gious creeds. The Rev. R. Adam, in 
his “ Religious World Displayed,” 
published in 1833, under the head of 
Atheism and Atheists, thus briefly ad- 
verts to them : 

** We have now in London a sect of Free- 
thinking Christians, who, among other pe- 
cnliarities, reject the two sacraments and 
all public social worship ; but this, et hoc 
genus omne, 1 scruple not to class among 
the ' Dii minorum gentium,' whom 1 think 
myself free to overlook.” 

This sect has for some time glided 
on in comparative obscurity, and to 
the majority of om readers, particularly 
in the country, ndl ^ly its tenets but 
its very existence may have been 
hitherto unknown. A year or two 
ago, however, it excited attention by 
some of its members publicly jprotest- 
ing against the marriage ceremony of 
the Church of England, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the Unitarian marriage 
bill being lately introduced into Par- 
liament. A correspondent, in vol. 
xcvii. i. p. 104, thus adverts to the 
circumstance : 

<<The Freethinkers appear to be gaUiqg 
weary of that (|uiet obscurity in which 
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they bftve hitherto been uivolved» tai to 
hivo become very emtioui to ettract puUb 
MtentioD to themtelvei end their doctriaei) 
end in punuit of that laudable object (tlie 
BjttaijDinent of notoriety), having lately taken 
to the protesting against the injury done to 
their consciences by being compelled to ac- 
picece in the marriage ceremony of the 
Established Church, and on two late occa- 
sions, have caused considerable delay and 
confusion in the performance of divine 
service in consequence/' 

These Freetb inkers, it appears, enter- 
tain very strong objections against the mar- 
riage ritual of the Church of England : they 
Ounsider that the invocation of the Trinity 
is impiety of the moat dreadful kind, as 
elevating to the rank of Deity a mere hu- 
man being, and paying divine honours to 
this human being, and to a third personage, 
whom the^ conceive to be the creature of 
&ncy or mistake." * 

The sect of Freethinking Christians 
was founded about thirt]^ years ago by 
Mr. S. Thompson, spirit merchant, 
Holborn-hill, — an individual who has, 
by persevering industry and continued 
success in trade, realized an ample 
fortune. When a “young man (as he 
himself frequently states), he was most 
dissolute in his habits, and sceptical in 
opinions; in fact, he was a mere Deist. 
On mature investigation, however, 
into the evidences of religion, he be- 
came convinced of the general tnilh of 
Christianity; hut he considered it as 
deformed by priestcraft, and perverted 
from its origin<il purity and simplicity 
by ignorance or stupid credulity. The 
idea then suggested itself, lltat he might 
be the founder of a new church, which 
should have the primitive Christians 
for its prototype. Though destitute 
of classical education, he possessed a 
facility of speech, and a plausibility of 
manners, which soon obtained him a 
few converts. Some years ago he took 
a small building, ^belonging to the 
Goldsmiths' Coii^ny, in the Cres- 
cent, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-slreet. 
Having several daughters, and no sons, 
he gave them in marriage to his fa- 
vourite followers,— chiefly young men 
without any superior education or 
prospects in life, and who naturally 
embraced with avidity the opportunity 
which presented itself of promoting 
their personal interests. He established 
them iti his own business; and his sole 
object appeared to be to unite his spi^ 
titwtl km spirituous concerns in one 
community, without regarding 


the incongruity of the commixture, 
tnoueh the former was evidently as 
much above proofs under his manage- 
ment, as the latter has always been 
below it. But the one was intended 
for the acouisition of riches in this 
world, anti the other in the next. 
To show that he was an adept in 
his new profession, he published 
a series or letters in the Monthly 
R^ository, under the signature of 
“ Chrislophilus;" in which he made 
the wonderful discovery that Christi- 
anity was really true, — not on account 
of its own internal evidence, but be- 
cause the Jews (for whom it was espe- 
cially intended) never believed it! and 
because (admirable logician!) they con- 
tinue to this day to suffer every political 
degradation sooner than be compelled 
to follow the .doctrines they cannot 
believe. 

One of Mr. Thomp^n’s sons-in- 
lavv is Mr. Coates, spirit- merchant, 
Whitechapel, who once wrote an ela- 
borate article in the Times newspaper 
to prove that there was more gin drunk 
in Kngland than in any other nation, 
and consequently that the physical su- 
periority of the English arose from 
drinking gin! The Freethinking 
Christians pride themselves, above all 
things, on their logical acumen. An- 
other son-in-law is Mr. H. B. Fearon 
(a partner with Mr. Thompson), who, 
in 1818, or thereabouts, took a trip to 
the North American States, for the 
purpose of observing the superiority of 
republican government, religion, and 
manners, and of giving his observations 
and opinions to the world; bur, con- 
trary to expectation, he experienced 
nothing but disgust and disappointment 
from his fellow-democrats in this Uto- 
pian land of liberty ! 

Of this community Mr. Thompson 
is the sole dictator and absolute hie- 
rophant; and Messrs. Coates and 
Fearon are his cardinal supporters. U 
is governed by an Elder* and seven 

* A work, entitled, The Constitution, 
Government, and Laws of the Church of 
God," published by the Freethinking Chris- 
tians for the use of their members, thus 
describes the power of the Elder i Pin 
Elder, Bishop, Pastor, or Overseer, is a 
person appointed to superintend the genera] 
concerns and interests of the church, to see 
its laws are administered, that its order is 
preserved, and that the wants and conditions 
of ita memben are made kanwn to fitw 
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Deacons, who, according to the canons 
of *' the church" are elected; but 
which offices the leaders'* take espe- 
dial care shall always be filled by them- 
selves. Each Deacon is at the head of 
a class, which consists of about a dozen 
individuals, that meet one evening in 
the week, at the house of any member 
who has sufficient room for their ac- 
commodation. The Deacon presides 
to preserve order. They usually em- 
ploy about an hour and a half in com- 
menting upon some portion of the 
Scriptures, or in conversing upon some 
subject connected with their peculiar 
views. There are also a few branch 
societies about the country, who are in 
regular communication with the one 
in London; and the “leaders" some- 
times visit the principal towns in the 
hope of making converj8.t 

Those who wish to unite in “ church 
fellowship" ate required to sign a pre- 
scribed declaration, as follows : 

“ I by trade a and 

living at being a believer in 

the divine iiiis«ion of Jesus, and that he was 
raised from the dead by the power of God, am 
desirous of submitting myself to the laws of 
God, as contained in the Scriptures, and 
therefore offer myself to be recogtdsed as a 
member of the church of God.** 

Date. (Signed) 

At the expiration of three months, 
if nothing can be urged against the 
character of the proposed individual, 
he IS recognised as a member of the 
church. 

Tile Freethinkers have no regular 
minister; but, like the Quakers, any 
lending member is at liberty to deliver 
his sentiments on a particular passage 
of Scripture under consideration. 
Three or four of them generally address 
the audience in extemporaneous ha- 
rangues ; which usually consist of 
vehement abuse, interspersed with 
stale jokes, against the Established 
Church, and indeed all communities 
that differ from them in opinion, par- 
ticularly Calvinists and Unitarians. 

church, that all the purposes for which 
Christians become a united body are pro- 
moted and constantly kept in view.” 

f Some time ago, Mr. Thompson went 
to York, accompanied by his son-in-law, to 
contend with the resident Baptist Unitarian 
minister, on the leading points of faith. On 
the first day the discussion was adjourned ; 
but on the second day, Mr. Thompson and 
hit followers were missing ! 


Somettines the speakers expatiate on 
the beauty and advantages of rniional 
religion, and endeavour prove, fVrinr 
scriptural authority, that their*s is the 
most rational in the world, and thdt 
they alone form “ the only true church 
of God upon earth !** They sit at their 
ease round an oblong square table, 
whilst the audience, in the most irre- 
verent manner, are sitting or loungiiTg 
about, — most of them with their hats 
on* Neither psalms, hymns, prayer, 
or any semblance of divine worship, are 
ever introduced. 

Of their religious tenets, if such they 
can be called, it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. In short, they appear 
to deny every thing appertaining to 
Christianity, except the belief in God 
and the resurrection of Christ. The 
doctrine of the Freethinkirig Chris- 
tians is, that there arc plain declara- 
tions in the Scriptures, which they 
believe to be true ; all passages, therr- 
fore, that appear to contrailict these 
declarations must be either mistransla- 
tions or apocryphal. 

With Thompson the sect arose, and 
with Thompson it will, in ail human 
probability, terminate; and we think the 
members,m imitation of fonnerseclaries, 
might appropriately designate them-* 
selves TnoMPSONiANS. The Miiggle- 
tonians, the Bryanites, and the South - 
cotarians, were so called, us every one 
knows, from Mugglcton, Bryan, and 
Joanna Suutlicote. As to the title of 
“ Freethinkirig Christians," observes 
a correspondent in vol. xcvii. i. p. 3l0. 
“ are not all men (Christians or not) 
freethinkers? Can any one controid 
the thoughts of another, though he 
may his actions? Every man thinks 
freely, though he may think errone- 
ously. In future let them choose some 
really discriminative denomination.*' 
To the epiiliet Freethinkirig, they have 
certainly little claiin*; for a more in- 
tolerant and despotic tyranny over the 
human mind never existed than in this 
spiritual and spirituous community of 
soi-disans Christians, as we shaU shortly 
prove. We have now lying before us 
a pamphlet entitled, “ Principles and 
Practice contrasted ; or a Peep into the 
only true Church of God upon Earth, 
eomnionly called Freethinking Chris- 
tians: by H. HetheHngton." The 
writer of this little expose, who is also 
the printer and publisher, was lately a 
member; but was arbitrarily cut off 
from this “ true church’* for the olleiice 
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of thinking too freely! and by way of 
retaliation he haa exposed theic pro- 
ceeding8,»an exposure which* we 
imagine, will be a death-blow to fu- 
ture prose) ytism. 

In the Preface to this Pamphlet, the 
writer says, that his object is tounmask 
their hypocritical pretensions, by ex- 
hibiting to the public, in a plain state- 
ment of facts, some recent proceedings, 
which demonstrably prove that the 
Freethinking Christians are totally des- 
titute of all religious principle.'* 

It appears that the various expul- 
sions which have recently taken place, 
partly originated from a discussion on 
the propriety of admitting Mr. Abra- 
ham Elias Caisson to be a member of 
this society. Mr. Caisson is a converted 
Jew, who published, a few months 
ago, “An ail'ectionate i^peal to the 
Sons of Israel." The Thompsonians 
were then engaged in discussing the 
Millenium, which subject involv^ the 
return of the Jews. Mr. Caisson 
was invited to become a member (O 
par nohile fratrum /—a freethinking 
Christian and aconvcr/cdJew !). After 
a few weeks’ attendance he signed the 
usual declaration, and was considered 
a member. But the leading Thomp^ 
sonians soon learnt Mhat Mr. Caisson 
was poor (what converted Jew was 
ever rich?), and had solicited assist- 
ance : no inconsiderable crime 

(says Mr. Hetheriogton) in the estima- 
tion of the only true church of God upon 
earth** The leaders then determined 
“ to get rid of this Jew,” and to eflect 
their object by “entangling him in 
his talk;’’ for if they could make it 
appear that he differed one iota in 
opinion from themselves, he was sure 
to be rejected. In consequence of 
some opposition which the “leaders" 
had experienced in this business, Mr. 
Thompson delivered p violent philippic 
on Sunday the of Dec. 1 S 27 ; of 
which the following short extracts are 
samples : 

‘‘ 1 mean to call upon the church to sup- 
port me in the measures I am about to take 
for its purification \ I do not mean to give 
my reasons, Yoti have elected me your 
Elder, and have intrusted me with the liber* 
ties of the church, end you are bound to 
allow me to act according to ndy judgment. 
You invest your Elder with absolute autho- 
rity." — “ 1 am one of those who are accused 
of a design on the liberties of the church. X 
have a cwm of more reipsckXhun yon than 
this Jew. opinion, eviitldea, which you 

hold sSfYUOshle, and which mstinguisbes you 


from all professors, you owe to me. What do 
f owe to you in return ? I'll tell you what I 
owe you — 1 owe nothing to } uu ! I never 
received any thing from you in any shape ; 
and yet, after nine-and-twenty years exertion 
for this church, I am impugned as taking a 
dishonourable part to injure an honest man. 
1 am not surprised that men who Imve done 
much for the public, and have benefited thehr 
country, should at last turnout tyrants— 'men 
are so ungrateful." — ** 1 do not believe that 
any man has had the gratitude, — when ho 
has been benefited by our company, and has 
got on in the world— to return the fiivour i 
whilst our dinner hoard has been deprived of 
men of intelligence, and of equal circum- 
stances in life, that we might accommodate 
the must ignorant." — <* I have said I shaU 
not give my reasons for the steps 1 am now 
about to take for purifying the church, but 
shall move — that for this quarter there be 
no election for Deacons as usual, but that 
the Elder [himself!] be empowered by tlie 
church to nominate his Deacons and 
<*that our brother John Savage, our sister 
Savage, and Cliarles Barker, l>e cut off."— 
[Which motiuDB were, of course, carried.] 

“ On Sunday, Jan. 6', after the public 
business was over, Mr. C. Savage addressed 
the church, and stated that the injunction 
of the Elder, that no member should have 
communication with those who had been cut 
off, had placed him in a very unpleasant 
situation. He was in the employ of his 
brother John ; and from his knowledge of 
his moral character and principles, he consi- 
dered bis brother stood in the same relation- 
ship to him, in a religious sense, as he did 
before his expulsion ; he was therefore acting 
in obedience to the laws of God by associat- 
ing with hid brother ; and any thing which 
transpired, either directly or indirectly affect- 
ing his character, he should consider it hit 
duty to communicate to him : he hoped, 
therefore, that the church would dispense 
with his attendance for three months, that 
he might neither violate the commands of 
the Elder, nor transgress what he considered 
to be the laws of God; at the exjnration of 
which period he should attend in his place 
to defend his brother, and oppose the confir- 
mation of the minutes." 

Mr. Thompson said, We cannot 
dispense with your attendance." After 
some debate, however, Mr. C. Savage 
w'as also “ cut off,” because he would 
1191 admit that this was “ the only true 
church of God u|>on earth 1 ’’— Intol- 
erance more savage or relentless never 
pervaded the human breast than was 
nere displayed ; and yet these arc the 
men who call themselves friends of re- 
ligious toleration and political free- 
dom, who. 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 
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Pl*]r iucK (antBstlo irtcict befoire liigb heaven 
At make the angels weep. 

We have heard of Papal excotnmu- 
nioations^— wehave aeen the despotism 
the Scotlibh Kirk and Scottish Se- 
ceders, — we have had proofs of the 
malignant and persecuting spirit of a 
Methodistical conclave — but the ruth- 
less intolerance of the Freethinking 
Christians is of all others the most in- 
tolerable. Happy England ! the Esta- 
hlished Church is a stranger to religi- 
ous persecution. Such despotism as this 
never did nor ever will profane her 
leered character. 

It a|)peiirs, in the sequel, that Mr. 
Iletheriugton ventured to express liis 
opinion on the conduct of the mem- 
bers, and even dared to write a note to 
Mr. J. Savage, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the im|)iitations 

f ireferred against his character had any 
oundiition in truth. The result was, 
that Mr. Savage's Solicitor sent 
Thompson the notice of an action for 
slander, w'hich so much incensed the 
** leading members that they deter- 
mined on calling *M)rother*' llcther- 
inglon to account, for daring to com- 
municate with one who had lieen 
“ cut ofl'*’ from ** the church of God.” 
Mr. Hetheriiigion candidly slated the 
particulars, and even read a copy of 
the letter sent to Mr. Savage, with the 
reply; when the following Irotherty 
proceedings took place : 

** Mr. Faaron [Thompsun's son-in-law] 
then asked me to let liim look at the letter, 
which 1 handed to him ; and he made a most 
violent speech, calling it < most disgrace/ur 
to commence * Dear Sir* to a jierson who 
had been expelled ; and declared tliat he 
could not have lielieved it possible fo# any 
person to have lieen guilty of a crime of so 
black a nature [i. e. stating a circumstance, 
and enquiring into the truth of it] ; and 
concluded with these words : * Even Castles 
and Oliver were angels of light compared 
with Hetherington.* 

*<Mr. Thomjisun observed, that any person 
belonging to a gang of thieves would not 
have been guilty of such conduct. Our 
brother Hetherington has laid himself open 
to a conspirator against the very existence of 
the church. 

^*Mt. Coates [enotber ofThompson's lons- 
io-law] commenced by designating my letter 
*a most artful one;' asserting that 1 had 
no excuae, for I was not an ignorant man : 
that I had treacherously communicated with 
a man cut off from the church as unworthy ; 
and, therefore^ had been guilty of a breach 
of discipline and a breach uf liunour. He 


then moved thrM reiolutlona to the follow- 
ing effect t 

let. That brother Hetheringtop hid 
falsely and imperfectly communicated what 
transpired at the class, and had thereby 
committed a breach of the discipline of thc 
church. Sd. Tliat our brother Hethering- 
ton, having traitorously divulged what ought 
to have been confidential, be cut off from 
the church. Sd. That no person should 
hold any communication with him.” 

These resolutions were seconded by 
Mr. Fearon, and of course curried 
without opposition. 

On Sunday, Feb. 10, Mr.T. Savage 
was also expelled, because lie had not 
voted that theirs was *‘the only true 
church of Goil,” and would not recant 
his opinioif, though he had been al- 
lowed a month forconsidcraiion before 
bfing '' cut ofl.*’— Oh ! the obstinate 
heretic ! Oh ! for a writ de Hereltco 
cornhurendo ! 

** Can men wlio could sanction such pro- 
ceedings (says Mr. Hetherington) he called 
Christians ?t But, above all, I would ask, 
using their own cant, can they be truly 
termed *’ Freethinking Cliristiaus, to distin- 
guish them from the unthinking Christians 
of the present day An individual, in tha 
free exercise uf thought, arrives at the con- 
clusion that they are not, in aii exclusive 
sense, the only true assembly of God. He 
is honest, sincere, intelligent — no one can 
bring a charge against him — if he have any 
fault he is too meek. Weil, how do the 
leaders of the sect act ? Do they respect 
the mao for his character, and leave him to 
enjoy his opinion ? Far from it —they allow 
him a month to consider, at tlie expiration 
of which, when he honestly avows Ills opi- 
nion, they expel liim. And this is the 
assembly calling itself, par excellence^ Free- 
thinking Christian !” 

** They have resorted to every petty 
species of persecutic^n, — they have, hy du- 
plicity, seduced seAants from the employ- 
ment of those who havl left the society, 

they have vainly attempted to impair the 
credit of a respectable tradesman, who 
aliandooed them in disgust ; and have ex- 
hibited such odious malignity, that are long, 
when their characters are sufficiently deve- 
loped, the very name of Fmetbinking Chrb- 
tiau (adoiiting an expression of Mr. Thomp- 
son) < will stink in the nostrils of every good 
roan.* ” 

Should any man desire to enter their 
society, let him bear iu mind that he must 
not think for himself i or, at all events, 
must not express his thoughts, if he happen 
to differ from the leaders. I have proved 
the Freethinking Christians, call them hy 
wliat name you may, to be Papists or Je- 
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puits. To hj down our reason nt the 
threshold of faith, is aubmitting to whetever 
doetriuea the church impoaesi which is 
Popery.** 

« 1 lay down my pen, with the cousala- 
tioD that I liare done my dutyt aud endea- 
voured to dispel the delusion in which a 
credulous public are held by a society of 
the most skilful and consummate hypocrites 
or the present day— the Freethinking Chris- 

t*a*».*' 1I.A.N. 

Mr. Urban, 

E very body, I believe, has won- 
dered at the strange ideas which 
the French entertain of our manners 
and customs. A little pocket volume 
entitled, " John Bull, or Londres- 
iana,'* has just fallen into my hands. It 
says, '*Le petit ouvrages donnera one 
idde precise des moeurs, des contumcs, 
et de Tesprit des habitans de cette 
ville [London], et de PAngleterre en 
general. Prev. vj.** Such is the pro- 
fessed character of a work which, in 
uoiiu of fact, is na other t)ian a col- 
lection of mere sarcasms and stale 
jokes. However, as some parts of it 
may furnish amusement to your nu- 
merous readers, 1 ;^hall translate the 
contents of a few pages. The article 
is entitled, “ llecueil Critique des 
J^oEurs cl des Usages d* AngUterre,^* 
pp. 7-13. Yours, &c. 

** There is au isle, situated in the north 
of Europe, famous for tlie liberty of think- 
ing, speaking, and acting, which the iuha- 
bitants enjoy. — Where the foslilon of dress- 
ing making every day a marv(|lIous progress 
in the invention of modes, the fashion has 
arrived at the height of the ridiculous. 
Where, among the women of the highest 
rank, she thinks herself most distinguished 
who is able to approach the nearest to the 
znal-proprelS of her waiting-maid, or 
rather in a riding-ha^it [if un habit de 
^ampagtie can he thus correctly translated], 
to resemble at a distance a robber on the 
liigh rood, who comes to demand your 
purse.— Where the young beauties forget 
the sweetness and delicacy which are me 
appanage of their sexi sport (jouent) as ama- 
zons, take up armi, and only attack the 
young people, whom they are ajii^ye to heat 
[1 do not understand this].— Where the 
good wives meet cogstantly ol church to 
cpmtnunicate the &andal of the day.— 
Where, far from saying with the apoUle, 

* Godlinessilft great gain,’ they reverse the 
phrase by siying, ‘ Gain is great godliness.’ 

— Whore the * faquin du bel air," and the 
rascal in fiishion, aM elevated, while modest 
merit is kept in the back ground} (< se tient 


1 rdcart.'}^Where to offer an affront} or 
sustoin insolence at the point of a sword» 
or a blow of the fist, is to nave courage and 
honour.- Where to play the finest part 
amongst the noblesse, is to have no reel- 
ings, to insult the misfortunes of others; 
and account the fear of God cowardice.^ 
Where is seen a society (les Quakers) which 
professes to think it a disrespect to God to 
pull off one’s hat to a man, or drink his health. 
—Where they build palaces of such magnifi- 
cence that when they are finished they have 
not money enough left to make a fire in the 
kitchen. — Where the horses are often better 
lodged than their masters.— .Where tibe 
invalided sailors are magnificently lodged in 
a royal edifice, of wliich the cost has been 
taken out of the funds for their maintenance, 
whiUt the monarch inhabits a building of 
pieces of patch work (de pieces rapporH^cs), 
-“Where to dine with a man one must jiay 
to the domestics ahree times more than the 
dinner is worth, and think yourself much 

obliged to the master into the bargain. 

Where they have discovered that the nose is 
an organ much more convenient for speech 
than the mouth.— Where stooping in the 
shoulders (le con pcnch<<) is the most be- 
coming posture (est la posture la plus de* 
cente. so that the translation may not ren- 
der the real meaning) — Where the men 
most intimately connected are the most cruel 
enemies, and do harm to each other in pro- 
portion as it serves their turn. — Where pro- 
verbs invented to ridicule vice are become 
rules of conduct ; such as are these, « Sliut 
the stable door when the steed is stolen j’ 

‘ Come a day after the fair,’ &c WJiere, 

if they want a minister, if a lord wants a 
secretary, a ship-captain a pilot, &c. they 
do not look out for Jiim who is best qualified 
for the service, hut for him to whom it 
would be most convenient.— Wlicre a man 
who has ruined his own property and that 
of others, when he dares nol show his face 
in his own country, is sent off to fill an 
impvtant post in a distant province. — 
Where when he commits on atrocious crime 
against the nation, the Judges manage so 
well, that he remains unpunished. — Where 
power and reputation claim the right of 

changing the nature of things Where tlie 

art of flattering is that of succeeding, and 
the secret of making dupes is the means of 
having protectors.— Where they insult and 
attack an enemy without taking any precau- 
tions against his lesentinent.— Where tb be 
the prpetual ape of a foreign people [i. e. 
the hrench, for these articles are professed 
to be translstedfrom Englislibooksj, to cul- 
tivate its language, giving tlmir money to 
It, and carry nooe back from It, all its fa- 
shions, cooks, barbers, and valets-de- 
chamhre; in a word, all the instruments of 
cornijition and the refiueinent of debauchery, 
is to reach ‘ the supreme degree of gen- 
tility.’” ® 
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REVIEW QF NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

' 


ISS. muslraiions of the Literary Hutory of 
the Eighteenth Century, Consisting of 
auikentie Memoirs and Orighud Letters 
if eminetU Persons ; and intended as a Se- 
quel to the Literary Anecdotes, By John 
NichoUj FS,A, Fol, F, pp, 864. Eight 
Portraits, 

I N our notices of the preceding vo- 
lumes of this work, and pariicit- 
larly that respecting vol. IV* (Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcii. p. 133), we did not 
hesitate to bestow our candid opinion 
on its importance, and on the manner 
in which it has uniformly been con- 
ducted by its venerable author; and 
although in the preface to the last vo- 
lume, ne spoke somewhat in diffidence 
as to the probability of living to extend 
his labours, we ventured to hope that a 
life 60 long and so usefully devoted to 
literary history might yet be prolonged 
to further exertions, in this, it is well 
known, our hopes have been in some 
measure disappointed : hut they were 
not ill-founded; for the present volume 
was almost ready for the press, when 
it pleased Providence to remove him 
from his afflicted family and admiring 
friends, by a stroke so sudden, as to 
admit scarcely a moment's interval be- 
twixt life and death. 

His son, the editor of the present 
volume, informs us in a short preface 
or ADVERTI.SEMENT,’’ that under 
these circumstances. 

It is only to be feared that some of the 
valuable contributions to tbe present volume 
should not be sufficiently acknowledged. For 
tbe lively and interesting memoir of Mr. 
Oulston, and the accompanying letters, the 
editor was indebted to the present Miss 
Gulston, niece to the fair writer of the 
Inennoir. The important letters of the his- 
torian Carte were communicated by J. B. 
Williams, esq. of Shrewsbury. For the 
memoir of Archdeacon Jefferson the pub- 
lic are obliged to the Rev. J. Lowthian 
of Kelliogton near Ferrybridge ; for that of 
the Rev. Dr. William Wyne to William 
Hopkinson, esq. of Stamford. The letters 
of Dr. Priestlpy were communicated by Mr. 
^tjiDER of Cpventry ; and, as the most ex- 
tensive olid not the least interesting of the 
'Editor's acquisitions, must be' cordially ac- 
Icnowledged the seriet of correspondence 
cootributed by the Rev. WEEbilN BiffTLER, 
the pfoduetiou of his father and various able 
•friends." 

Gbnt. Mao. June, 1828. 
tf 


The subsequent and last paragraph 
of this Advertisement we read with 
peculiar pleasure and interest. 

** To the present volume," says the edi- 
tor, ** it IS intended (with permission of the 
public) to add two more, by which the * Il- 
lustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century* will he completed in 
aeven volumes. The sixth will be composed 
of miscellaneous papers of a similar nature 
to the preceding parts of the n^ork, and 'se- 
veral of which are already prepared for the 

f iress by the deceased editor; and in the 
ast it is proposed to furnish a copious In- 
dex to the whole, preceded by anch addi- 
tional memoirs of Mr. Nichols as are necee- 
fary to complete his own plain recital in the 
Sixth Volume of the Literary Ancodotaa." 

Wc shall now give a sketch 6f the 
principal articles of this copious vo* 
fume. The first article, the ‘'Me- 
moirs of Joseph Gulston, esq. F S.A.*’ 
is of more than common interest, not, 
perhaps, as the life of a man of pro- 
found learning, or very eminent as a 
promoter of learning, but as a narra- 
tive, which, while in every particular 
exactly authentic, is calculated to im- 
part all the pleasure which results from 
the various adventures and useful mo- 
ral of a work of fiction. The vicissi- 
tudes in the Jit'cs of the three Guls- 
totis, Joseph, the grandfather, Joseph 
the son, and his unfortunate sou, tne 
late eminent collector of prints, excite 
a larger portion of serious and useful 
refleciioii than the history of most fa- 
milies can afford. 

This very curious narrative is follow- 
ed by a series of letters from tbe elder 
Joseph Gulston^ commonly called |lio 
Gulston, from his Jlaving traded to Uio 
de Janeiro, which are enlivened by a 
singular species of humour, and occa- 
sional notices of the manners of his 
time. Some letters follow frqm Joseph 
Gulston, the father of the late col- 
lector, which are perhaps of inferior 
importance, and some from the col- 
lector to Granger, on their joint stu- 
dies and inodes of collecting and ar- 
rangini; pjOrtraits. We have likewise 
varmus anecdotes of Dr. Cpurayer, ad- 
ditional to the accoiinV^lven in the 
“Literary Anefdpti^s,” yql, II. p. 3^, 
and vdLVU. pp. 543. These ace 
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from the pen of Mrs. Montagu. The 
Doctor was frequently Gulaton'a guest 
at Ealing, where he sometimes lost his 
temper at cards, and then used to say, 
in his broken English, It is not for 
de gain, but for de conquest** 

The Gulstoniana are followed by the 
**Life of the llev. Norton Nicnolls, 
LL.B/' from a letter privately printed 
by Thos. James Mathias, esq. which 
formsr a very elegant and affectionate 
tribute to nis memory. Dr. Parr’s 
copy has the following note: Ni- 
cholls was the friend of Gray. I have 
met him at Yarmouth, and 1 once vi- 
sited him at his own parsonage. 1 saw 
in him some venial irregularities, min- 
gled with much ingenuity, much taste, 
much politeness, and much* good na- 
ture.” (Parr’s Catalogue, p. 412.) Parr 
made every kindly allowance for 
iiial irregularities.” VVe hope his bio- 
graphers will do the same. 

The “ Life of Dr.Edward Pearson,” 
is from the pen of Thomas Green, esq. 
of Ipswich, of whom also a ^short rite- 
ntoir is given : and followed by “ Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Hugh Moises, by 
the Rev. John Brewster, M. A. of Eg- 
glescliff in the county^palatinc of Dur- 
ham. These were both privately print- 
ed; but are now added, by permission, 
to the present volume. Mr. Moises’ 
Memoirs will not be thought unwor- 
thy of a place, when it is known that 
he was the schoolmaster of two of 
the roost illustrious characters of the 
present age. Lord Siowell and Lord 
Eldon. These very learned brothers, 
not to be paralleled in the history of 
any family now extant, sent tneir 
thanks to Mr. Brewster for his ** Me- 
moirs,” in the following letters. 

Sir, Grajton^street, July 25, 1 825. 

I have duly recejvedftwo copies of your 
iDtereiting Memoir ofaiur much-valued pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Muiies. 1 beg you to accept 
my best thanks. The subject is one which 
never occurs to my mind without producing 
seatationsttof grateful satisfaction, and you 
have treated it in a manner that does it fair 
justice. The numerous body of Mr. Moises* 
disciples owe you a great obligHition for the 
faithful record of the charaeter aod Conduct 
of a person whose memory must be ever dear 
to them. 1 am, dear Sir, your obliged and 
humble servant, Stowell. 

Mr, Brewster, 8fc. 

« Dear Sir,*— Pardon me if my engage- 
ments have nrnde me too dilatory in acknow- 
edglqg your kindness, in sending me your 


Memoir of the late Master of ths Grammar 
School in which we were bcitb educated. It 
has highly gratified me to find that ihe 
public are in possession of such a record of 
that excellent person's merits and worth. 1 
feel the obligation I owe you for tbs men- 
tion of my name in that work. Throughout 
a long life, in which it has pleased God td 
confer upon me many blessings, I have al- 
ways deemed it one of the most valuable, 
that 1 hail, in the earliest period of my life, 
the benefit of being educated under Mr. 
Moises. 1 am, Sir, your obliged servant, 

Eldon. 

Lincoln's Inn Hall, PFednesday, 

[August 20, 1825.] 

This is, indeed, an excellent memoir, 
and an admirable picture of a learned, 
pious, and successful preceptor, it 
concludes, very properly, with an ac- 
count of the former masters and ushers 
of the school, many of whom were 
men of fame and learning. 

The “ Life of John Bold” is consi- 
derably more full than that in Mr. 
Chalmers's “Biographical Dictionary.'* 
Too much cannot be known of a man 
of such primitive manners, and such 
ambition to do good, both to the souls 
and bodies of his parishioners. 

Kelly’s “ Letters to the Duke of 
Newcastle,’’ &c. after he had made his 
escape from the Tower of London, in 
which he had been conbned for his 
connection with Bishop Atterhury, 
are spirited and sensible, and may form 
an useful apppendix to our author's 
** Memoirs and Correspondence’' of that 
prelate, 5 vols. 8vo, now one of the 
scarcest books in our language. 

But these arc followed by a still more 
interesting series of “ Letters from 
Carte” the historian, never before pub- 
lished, and now contributed by J. B. 
Williams, esq.ofShrewsbury, in whose 
possession are the originals. Much of 
this correspondence wilt be found im- 
portant to the descendants of certain 
noble families ; and the others contain 
many curious particulars of literary 
history, and of Carte’s encourjgers and 
contemporaries, in the publication of 
his celebrated history. Of this he says 
that the authors of the Whig papers 
“ should contribute to what is neces- 
sary to repaid the mischief they do in 
poisoning the principles of the youth 
of this nation. A good casuist would 
charge it on them as a point of con- 
science.” Carte did not, however, find 
that Whig consciences were at that 
time so tender. > 
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The following letter to Corbet K^- 
iiabton, eRq. M. P. for Shrewsbury, is 
curious and characteristic. 

** Dear Sir, Xondlon, 4, 17S8. 

** Tile iquabbles *in the Common Council 
of London about the Mansion Hoyse, and 
the heat with which they hare been carried 
on, has been the reason why my affair has 
not been proposed to them. Though both 
the contending parties agree in it, yet it was 
not thought proper to move it, in the in- 
stant that one side was contending, in ap- 
pearance at least, to save the City money. 
But I hope there will be a Common Council 
this week, or at least the next, about the 
Sheriffs (who decline serving, as not being 
qualified to be chosen, not having taken the 
sacrament for a twelvemonth), and then it 
will be moved and, as 1 hope, succeed. 1 
heartily thank you for your subscription, 
and, if any thing could sti^rize me, I should 
wonder at the backwardness of the Tories, to 
encourage a work necessary for the clearing 
up of that constitution, for which, in other 
cases, they so much contend; and which 
will be a standard perhaps for ever, since in 
all probability n<ibody will ever be at the 
pains hereafter of going through that infi- 
nite nuinlier of Records that 1 shall do. 
But they are fonder, I see, of paying for 
the support of old Whig Papers, stuffed 
with quotations out of Riwin, a violent 
enemy to the Church and Monarcliy, than 
to encourage f work which would make 
every body ashamed of quoting him, and 
enable every body that wishes well to his 
Country to know, defend, and support their 
true Rights and Privileges, for at present 
they are nut known enough to be defended, 
and disputed privileges are really none ; as 
the Clergy find on all occasions, and parti- 
cularly about three weeks since ; when, on 
ail ajipeal of Mr. Venn for being charged to 
watch and ward (from which they lied ever 
been exempted till that day), the Court of 
Aldermen determined against him, and all 
the city Clergy are now charged. 1 he con- 
firmation of their privileges by Magna 
Charta is of no use now, because couched in 
general terms, and the particulars are not 
mentioned. 

** My best wishes and service attend Mr. 
Ramsay my old schoolfellow, and all friends, 
ns 1 am ever, dear Sir, 

** Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
“ Thomas Carte.” 

This is followed by a long letter re- 
futing certain reports, or suspicions of 
^ his amours. The story is marvellous 
and somewhat intricate, but he is en- 
titled to an acquittal. 

Of perhaps less importance, as given 
verbatim, are Sir John Fenn’s letters to 
Mr. Gough, Mr. Herbert, &c. yet they 
contain niaiiy notices of eminent anli- 
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queries. and antiquarian publications, 
which no lover of literary labour and 
history would wish omitted. We do not 
hold all the letters of men of learning 
in equal estimation, hut when they 
contain traits of character and temper, 
proofs of anxiety in literary research, 
and feelinss arising from alternate suc- 
cess and disappointment, they enable 
ns to approach closer to men of learn- 
ing ana worth, whom we before could 
contemplate only at a distance: and 
such indeed is the advantage which we 
have frequently, and, we may add, 
gratefully reaped from the very mapy 
collections of correspondence presented 
to the public by the venerable editor of 
this work. 

The Life of the “ Rev. Richard Gif- 
ford,” partly given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1807, is here much en- 
larged, with a series of letters respect- 
ing the History of Leicestershire. 

The particulars given of “ Sir Her- 
bert Croft" are, we believe, pretty ge- 
nerally kqown, aU least to the readers 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, in which 
he was for many years a correspondent. 
Our author has not attempted a cha- 
racter of that qpcentric writer, hut 
much may be gleaned from the corre- 
spondence now published, which prin- 
cipally refers to his memorable project 
or an English Dictionary. But his 
was not the only ineffectual attempt to 
drive Johnson out of the market ; and, 
like the rebuilding of Jerusalem, it 
seems to have proved the destruction 
of all the workmen employed. Croft 
boasted that he could enlarge his Eng- 
lish Dictionary by five thousand words; 
hut were they genuine English words, 
or only the slang and cant of forgotten 
poetasters and play-writers ? 

The account of “ Dr. Thomas Ford '* 
is that of an exeflient parish priest, a 
character always tff be revered, and 
brought forward as an example. We 
never before knew that he amused his 
leisure hours in parodying some parts 
of Shakspeare, which appeareci, a few 
years ago, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, under the signature of Master 
Shallow, His more serious publications 
were Sermons, and some contributions 
to the History of Leicestershire. 

** Archdeacon Jefferson,” another 
conscientious and amiable man, is next 
characterised in an original and well-' 
written article, contribnted hy the Ryv. 
J. Lowthiaii, of Kellingiori near Fer- 
rybridge; and the ** Memoirs of Dr. 
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Wijliam Pa^ne are also original and 
cqnous. Dr. Parr’s Letter on the 
d^tn of I>r. Adams ^ master pC Pem- 
broke College, Ox ford, is written with 
his usual energyj and coincides in all 
points with the character ^Iven of Dr. 
Adams by all who knew him; but Dr. 
Pair hau not then seen what is said of 
him in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
where the ^rrors of which he complains 
are^ rectified^ But we cannot help 
adding that Parr’s liberality in bestow- 
ing praises is now known to have 
been so extensive^ as to fall off very 
much in value. 

" The Rev. Benjamin Forster’s” 
correspondence with Mr. Gough affords 
pleastngproofs of the literany acquire- 
ments of the former. We hoj)e we 
are not singular in our taste, when we 
add, that we cannot have enough oT 
Mr. Gough’s letters. They are all va- 
luable, aqd tend to elucidate some 
point or other of antiquarian lore. 

From Mr* Forster's very humourous 
as well as learned letters to Mi. Gough, 
we may extract the following anecdote 
of Drake, the Yorkshire historian. To 
us it appears new. 

** Mr. Drake the su^eon, for such he 
was at that time and in some practice, being 
at the inn where we drank coffee ot Knares- 
borough, met there with Sir Harry Slingshy. 
Sir Harry was borrowing monny, 600/. I 
think was the sum, of a farmer upon a bond: 
the farmer would not lend unless there were 
two names in the bond: Sir Harry hail 
brought no second person with him, and 
persuaded Mr. Drake to lend his name as a 
mere matter of form. Sir Harry for some 
tfine paid neither piincipal nor interest, and 
l>eing in Parliament*, could not be come 
i^pon himself, ami had the cruelty to let Mr. 
Drake be arrested and thrown into the Fleet 
ftir the money ; there he lay some time, and 
in that retirement he s^nt for what papers 
he had by him relati^ to York, and began 
digesting them. His confinement of course 
threw his physical business into other hands, 
nnd he commenced antiquary solely from 
that time^ He might have lain in the Fleet 
to this day had not Lord Burlington inter- 
posed, who assured Sir Harry he would« use 
all his interest to prevent his being re-chosen 
fiv Knaresbouroogh, unless he paid the 
(lebt, and made a compensatioo to Mr. 
Drake.” 

Peck’s ** LeUers'’nnd ** Adversaria,*’ 
fprm a useful ^dditipn to his life ; and 
hb catalogue oif black-letter books will 


* Si]f Henry Slingshy was M. P. for 
Knif^^rough i« seven Parliainenis, from 

1739 till Ills death in 1763. 
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be prized b^ biblioj^nphers. It is 
justly remarked here, that ’’This ca- 
talogue of literary treasures is highly 
creditable to the industry of Mr. Peck. 
In modern times it would not be an 
easy task for a clergyriinn in a retiretf 
country villagje, with a very moderatd 
income, to amass such a stoi'e of earfy 
printed books.’* l^lie truth is, it would 
be impossible. In Mr. Peck’s time 
such books were bought only by those 
who knew how to make use of them, 
and the price was kept down. The 
caie is altered since they were bought, 
first for ostentation, and afterwards to 
make a figure when brought to the 
hammer as the curious library of an 
eminent collector.” 

The letiers from “ Mr. Deane Swift” 
to Mr. Nichols, ^respecting the former 
editions of the celebrated Dean's works, 
are very cbar.icteristic of the writer. 
The corrections, &c. pointed out, 
must have been of importance to Mr. 
Nichols, and were, we belie\e, adopted 
by him in his edition, rendering that 
edition, what the public agrees in 
thinking, the very best. Thenphilus 
Swift’s” letters arc of less consequence, 
or rather, we may say, of no conse- 
quence at all, if they had not led Mr. 
Nichols to gise an accurate account of 
the various collections of the Dean's 
works. This he has performed with 
more liberal allusions to the manner 
in whiph his labours were afterwards 
pillaged than might ha\e been expect- 
ed from one more tenacious of literary 
properly, or more desirous of the re- 
svard of literary labour. 

lii“ liindscy’8’’an(l ‘'Priestley's” Let- 
ters we discovc little of importance; 
and of a long one by Dr. Calder, wc 
can only say, with our author, that it is 
’* a curious specimen of the unremitted 
ardour of sectarian zeal, and bigotted 
animosity against the heads of the 
established church. ” It is, however, 
a very proper addition to the account 
in vol. IV. of these “ Illustrations,’* re- 
lative to his dismissal from the editor- 
ship of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. 

We have next many anecdotes of 
George Steevens’s insincerity and ma- 
lignity; his letters are certainly very 
amusing. Steevens appears to have 
had the happy knack of making other 
people lose their temper without losing 
nis own, or giving his enemies any 
op|>nrtiinity of disturbing Xhtii hostile 
tranquillity in which he delighted to 
live. The mart he was most desirous 
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to teaz^ was Malope^ObO^ his intimatd 
fric^nclt and to Wfibih he gave a (arge 
position of his Shisk8|^'e;ff.ian liBlnsfy, on 
ptii^ppse aYl^Wdfds to Piroifc thaf^ 
could dot makea gobd i|sd of \il THU 
introduces the Metddir of Maldftd,’* 
written; lind (iriVatcn^ "if 

Iat4 James' Bos Wdn, juh. of whom disd 
shine dotlcds are given. , The lithrdr^ 
natrfe of Bosvirell is' tirobabty nmV ex- 
tihCt, but it will be remembered ad 
long as the elder BosWelPs Life of 
Johnson continues to be the most read- 
able. and one of the most saleable* 
books in the English language. If Hal 
often been attacked by envy and Secta- 
rianism* but every thing has sunk be- 
fore if. 

We now meet with the lette'h of 
various antiquaries; >hree Claborkie 
ones from Smith of Melsonby* thO 
historian of University College; Ox- 
ford, addressed to ThoresHy of Leeds ; 
some from honest John Price* long thO 
librarian of the Bodleian, to and froni 
Mr. Gough and Mr. Nichols rejecting 
various books and MSS. at Oxford; 
and many to Herbert* with curiohl 
notices respecting books of the fifteenth 
century, of whicli He avails himself in 
his “Typographical Antiquities.** 

These are followed by a long seriel 
of correspondence relative to the MSS. 
and valuable libraiy which Mr. Goiigh 
bequeathed to the Bodleian library. It 
appears that he had an intention to 
dispose of his collection as early as 
] 802, but originally he designed it for 
the British Museum, and, with all due 
respect to the Bodleian, we cannot but 
regret that the Museum was not its des- 
tination. It is too much like Hunter’s 
going \o Glasgow, or Dr. GiH'ard’s to 
a Presbyterianlibrary at Bristol. Why 
Mr. Gough was induced to change his 
mind may be seen in this curious cor- 
respondence. It is a painful su^ect 
for reflection on many accounts. The 
detail is interrupted by a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Parsons and Dr. Fother- 
gill* and resumed again, p. 571 ; where 
the disappointment Mr. Go’ugh niet 
with is explained by the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Harper, Bishop Pbrteus* 
Sir Joseph Bauks* Earl Spencer^ and 
Mr. Beloe* to whose imprudent inter- 
ference* or management, we know not 
which* the failure of the negociation 
must be imputed. 

Daineis Batrihglon’s” cortespbti- 
dcnce with M^srs. Gough and NibhoH 
relative to their t^iip6ciivb iuveilij^i- 


tiona in matters of antiquity* cktitMIC 
fail to interest those who rectollcfct fM 
pnblicatibna of their time. This artitfiB 
iS properly fallowed by a very tfcCiifate 
lifef and ^st character Of Che letd veu 
tierablef Bishop Of Durhstn. 

, The memoirs of the “ Rev. Jotisithni 
Bouchfer/* now vvholly new*'aMf iitti 
proved by sOmc of his kttertf^' bui tfM 
life of the “Rev. J. B. jBlakewuy,’* 
is iihporfhnt OHd interesting, as thO 
account of an able Otiticluaty, ObV ge- 
nerally known: We are next presented 
with some acCount of an' antiquary of 
a very diflbrent character* and perhaps 
too well known* “ John Pinkerio'O 
but Mr. Nichols has not entered deeply 
into hiS character. His Corfespom 
dence here^nay* however* afford somO 
materials for future biographers* who 
may bind up his adventures with thoSO 
of George Steevens ! 

Of** Dr. John Milner**’ the account 
seems copious and satisfiictory. It ia 
impossible to visit Winchester without 
regretting that we^can no longer have 
him for a (icerone. His bigotry it was 
not easy to overlook ; but as a correspon- 
dent, a friend, and a companion* we 
see here proofs that he was abundantly 
kind and commufticative. 

The short notice of “Dr. lloadly 
Ashe,’* is followed by his correspon- 
dence with the late Rev. Weeden 
Butler. Among these letters are two 
on ordination from Mr. Butler's pen* 
which we cannot praise too highly. 
The remaining correspondence is from 
Mr. Cockfield* the Rev. Chr. Hunter* 
Rev. John Lyon, Rev. T. J. Clagett. 
and Mr. Alleyne* a barrister, who died 
young; in which last we And many 
excellent remarks on subjects of law^ 
and on the study of that science. We 
read indeed the whole of this corre- 
spondence contributed by the present 
Mr. Butler with nndiminisheu plea- 
sure, except when a wish came over 
our minds that the many flattering 
passages resecting Dr. Dodd had beCn 
Emitted. Whatever he might* once ap- 
pear* no eflbri now can enroll him 
among the ornaments'to the church ot 
to society. 

The portraits which illustrate thik 
volume* are those of Joseph Gulston* 
Dr. Coumer, Rev. Francis Peck, Siir 
Herbert Croft, George Steevens* Rev. 
John , Price* Dai nes and Bishop Bar- 
rington^ all faithful likenesses and well 
encraved. 

We would not, hbwever* have? out 
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reader! consider this article as more 
than an imperfect sketch of the con- 
tents of this volume. It partakes of 
all the varied interest end curiosity of 
its predecessors, and to be duly appre* 
dated must be, as we doubt not it will 
be/ frequently, referred to as the most 
authentic materials for biography. It 
has been observed by a late critic, that 
we seldom indulge a greater cariosity 
than in examining the circumstances 
that relate to a great man ; his figure^ 
countenance, temper, manners, even 
his foibles and his prejudices, become 
objects of our concern. We inquire 
with avidity what books he read or 
valued, what was the order that he 
observed in his studies, and what the 
time which he allotted to ilbem.*’ Such 
are the gratifications which curiosity 
may expect from these volumes. ^ 

♦ 

13 A. Memnirs of the Life and Admmistra'- 
Hmi of the Right Iloruiurable Willitim Ce- 
cil, Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State m 
the Reign of King ^^ward FL and Lord 
High Treasurer of England in the Reign 
ef Queen Elizabeth. Containing an His- 
iofical Fiew of the Times in which he lived, 
and tf the many eminent and illnslrious 
Persons with whotn he was connected^ 
JFiih Extracts from his private and offi- 
cial Correspondence, and other Papers, 
Tiow first published from the Originals* 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, D. D. Regius 
Prtfessor of Modem HisUtry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 4to. pp, 799. Saun- 
ders and Ottley. 

FEW Statesmen have held a more 
distinguished rank in political an- 
nals, than the celebrated Lord Bur- 
leigh, and it may be truly asserted that 
a ufe of this Minister on an ample 
scale will supply the most important 
dehciency in the whole circle of our 
historical literature. 

The present volunle is the produc- 
tion of an author Wll qualified to do 
justice to his subject, and in the com- 

K ’ ion and arran|j;emeiit he has exhi- 
ui^common industry and talents. 
Nothing seems to liave escafied him 
that could ill any way tend to elucidate 
the life and times of this great States- 
man. Both public depositories and pri- 
vate collections have been consulted, 
with all the ardour that the magnitude 
and importance of the work required. 

This first volume is divided into fifty 
chapters, and h occupied with the his- 
tory of thd^idigns of Henry VIII. and 
JE4waril'Vf. and conuius ample de- 


tails of the political and ecclesiastical 
transactions of that interesting period. 

We find that Loird Burghley had ren- 
dered himself conspicuous during ^e 
reign of (he former Monarch, ana was 
subsequently Secretary, of State to Ed- 
ward VI.; and though in no great fa- 
vour with QuMn Mary,^ he upon a 
point of conscience declined a high 
post in her administration, and was in- 
strumental in saving the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, not only from persecution^ and 
perhaps death, but every projected re- 
moval of her, under pretext of mar- 
riage, or otherwise, from the seat of 
that Government over which she was 
destined by Providence so long to pre- 
side. In fact, as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the life of Lord Burleigh be- 
comes so intenyoven with the history 
of Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that it may be said of him, what 
Florus had said of the Roman people, 
with the alteration of a single word, 
** Ut qui res ejus legunt, non unius viri, 
sed generis humani facta discant'* Eli- 
zabeth’s Minister was himself a most 
extraordinary character, but the times 
in which he lived were still more ex- 
traordinary; they were the period of 
events which not only agitated our 
own country, but all Europe, and 
which finally produced one of the 
most astonishing revolutions, both in 
the opinions and situation of mankind. 
Every year was fruitful in important 
events and struggles that have to this 
day determined the condition of Pro- 
testant Europe. The Reformation was 
associated with renovated learning and 
new political sentiments, and the ba- 
lance was finally turned in favour of 
human freedom, and of emancipaliori 
from the bondage and trammels of pa- 
pal Rome. The author has pourlray- 
ed with a faithful pen these important 
events, and we perceive as in a mirror 
the actions of those eminent men, who 
adorned our country by their talents 
and learning, and who paved the way 
for the immediate spread of the Re- 
formation both in England and abroad. 

Dr. Nares thus honestly and can- 
didly declares the spirit in which the 
work is written : 

As to the author’s own principles, a 
consideration of some weight in a work 
wliere controversial topics were in no man- 
ner to he avoided, he is ready to declare that 
he has not sought to quali^ himself for an 
historian in the negative manner prescribed 
in a motto prefixed to the Memoirs ef Ho- 
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ma W«1polo» *FmiT 4tr§ ban hiUorimt iH 
nefau^boU Stre d^aucune religioih d'aucune 
ttaacune profession^ d^attcune partie,* 
jSellevinc such oegationt to be no tecurl- 
ties aj^st dangerous prejudices, but per- 
lia|fS quite the contrary, he acknowledges 
that he prides himself upon being an' Eng- 
lishman, an English IVotestantj a Church 
of England man, a divine. And he is the 
more ready to say so, that, if he himself 
should be found to have written under the 
influence of too strong prejudices, the reader 
may nut be hastily betrayed into wrong con- 
clusions. As a controversialist, if neces- 
sarily obliged to consider himself as such, 
he sincerely hopes lie shall be acquitted of 
all uncharitable sentiments ; he has, as fairly 
as he could, sought only to combat misre- 
presentations by counterstatements ; to set 
aside falsa imputations by discoveries of 
truth; and to defend his^ own principles 
against those of others, by a cumparison 
and appreciation of fruits and consequences.** 

This manly confession will disarm 
any virulence of criticism, and afford a 
true exposition of the writer’s senti- 
iiients. 

As a specimen of the work we ex- 
tract the following animated and just 
remarks upon the efforts of Luther and 
the revival of learning : 

**But Luther*s opposition to the papal 
power being the boldest and most direct 
that had ever yet occurred, if it happened 
nut to concur exactly in point of time with 
the first revival of learning, did fortunately 
exactly concur with the spirit ef inquiry 
which the revival of learning had stimulate 
and provoked. And though the latter, not- 
withstanding the discovery of printing, might 
after all have been stifled or checked in its 
course, had no higher principle than the 
mere desire of knowledge stepped in to its 
support; though the power of the Empe- 
ror and the Pope, intimately com^ted, which 
mi^kt have been the case, for such pur- 
poses, would in all likelihood have easily 
found means of putting limits to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, on the least appearance 
of danger to the established authorities in 
Church or State (for such intellectual thral- 
dom is not DOW at an end) ; yet, when called 
to the aid of a reformation which struck at 
the very root of the evil which threatened 
the very foundations of a tyranny too hard 
to bear, and which made an appeal to th^ 
noblest liusulties and highest principles of 
the hupaan mind, the restoration of letters 
was calculated to give a surprising force and 
strength to the reformed party throughout 
Europe, by enabling it not only to hold up 
its bm against its opponents, but to loosen, 
dissolve, and scatter in the air those vi- 
eiouary chains by which it had hitherto been 
held captive, the forties of the canonists. 


the servile tenets of the chrlllaos, aiid, above 
all, the insidious (because ingenious and 
plausible) subtleties and sophistry of the 
schoolmen, especially their casuistical mo- 
rality. If, as has been well argued,^the re- 
storation of letters, beginning amongst the 
Romanists, brought Ughl^ it was Luther’s 
Refornistion that brought liberty. 

** This is nut mere matter of conjecture*; 
the case is proved by the sudden alarm taken 
by the Court of Rome, so soon as ever the 
danger of * true Learning,’ as it was called, 
came to be understood. The restoration of 
letters appeared to have hod its beginning 
exactly wnere it was most wanted, if it had 
but been allowed to take its free course 
there, as in most favoured places. But. 
though Italy was the country where the new 
light began first to spread its rays over a 
benighted wcffld. and no small progress was 
made there in the cultivation of literature 
befpre other countries had begun to taste of 
its salutary and invigoiating fruits, yet it 
seems to have keen through mi oversight of 
the Pope’s, as far as regarded the stability 
of the papal throne, that it was even suffer- 
ed to proceed so far. The early Reformers 
in their appeals to the Scriptures, often 
made use of translations that hail actually 
been sanctioned by the Popes. < In survey- 
ing this portion of history,' says Dr. M'CrIe, 

* it is impossible not jo admire the arrange- 
ment of Providence, when we perceive the 
Monks, and Bishops, and Cardinals, and 
Popes, active in forging and polishing those 
weapons which were soon to be turned 
against themselves, and which they offer- 
wards would fain have blunted, and laboured 
to decry os unlawful and, empoisoned.’ 
Works were actually printed at Venice with 
the privilege (cum pritrilegiq) of the inqui- 
sitors, strongly favouring some of the re- 
formed rioctrines, but which their ignorance 
prevented their discovering. There is a let- 
ter, said to be still extant, from Cardinal 
Pole to Leo X. in which, ’ offer |jarticularly 
congratulating his holiness on his success 
in the propagation of the sciences, the wary 
Cardinal does not omit to.i'emind him, that 
it might be of doogercus consequence to 
make mankind too learned. Even earlier 
than this, and in our own country, Rowland 
Philipps, Vicar of Croydon, and Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, * esteemed,* os 
Holinshed says, * a notable preacher,* fore- 
seeing the probable consequences of the 
discovery of the art of printing, had pub- 
licly denounced it from the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, es likely to Im the bent oi 
the Komaii Catholic religion. * We must 
root out printing,* said he, < or printing 
will root out us.^ lliat Leo X. nffer ^e 
.example of his ffther end grond&ther^ wet 
a promoter of learning, cannot be question- 
.ed ; it was he who granted a special (though 
certainly an excliuive) privilege to Aldo, for 
printing and putAishing tlie Greek and Rq- 
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mBD aut))Qn; ^ (hat^gh at^eotion wm 
cpp|!n<^a |o the nif oration ana reco* 
vej;/ pf tile o|a9^cnl *w!;iters, for whicli, in- 
he founded a cjlofaical ocadena^, yet 
we matt not depy h;m the credit of some 
piteotida aUo to tW proipoiion of theolo- 
I^ICbI letrolngi ai fpay ne seen Jn the Dedi* 
oMon of the (apious Cpinplutensian Poly- 
c)oti by Cardinal Ximenesi addresbed to liim 
Jn 1511. But t)ie alarm began, not with 
the revival qi ancient literature, but with 
what was mpre emphatically called the new 
If^rningf and the effect of this alarm was 
very curious. At the period of the lle- 
forniation, the heads or the Catholic reli- 
gion, who had at first discovered nothing 
m the revival of letters but glory and plea- 
aure, or some tendency towards the refine- 
ment of manners, began to perceive their 
-own danger; so that an oj^osition soon 
a prang up, where the rigours of Catholic po- 
licy would be employed to restrain the ope- 
rations of the mind, which distinguhned 
such countries greatly, and still do distin- 
guish them from those in which no suck 
interposition could avail : this will appear 
jfroni comparing Italy, Austria, ^aln, and 
the Netherlands, w^th Saxony, Germany, 
Sweden, Detimailc, England, and Holland. 

** Indeed, after the minds of men in Italy 
iiad begun to be awakened to a sense of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, many 
political reasons led them to stand up in its 
defence, as the source of much weald), 
drawn from all other parts of Eurojie.*' — 

Vol. 1. pp. %9, as. 

It will be unnecessary for us to pay 
any further compliments to Dr. Nares’s 
learning and abilities, or to offer any 
further remarks after what he himself 
has advanced in his admirable preface, 
to show that he is fully sensible of the 
qualifications which are necessary to 
4 :oo 8 ti^ute a good historian. That he 
Jias undertaken the task with a mind 
gicbly stored, will appear evident from 
llte preceding extracts, and in this early 
gtage of the work y/edo not purpose to 
enter into a criucal discussion of its ex- 
cellencies, but to postpone that part of 
our duty, until the whole of it shall 
come before us. 


I^BAU-IDBAL, which ITBVBR has been 
equalled, and nevisb wi|l be surpassed. 
But this is a frigid mechanical view of 
so divine a pre-eminence. It is a view 
of the Belvidere Apollo, in mere mar- 
ble, but—*' corpora numtn in isto eat/* 
—the imagination animates the figure, 
it causes the eye to speak, it makes the 
limbs to move, it makes it the picture 
of the first man before the fall, a pure 
representation of what God intended 
man to be. 

Political superiority may result from 
the increase of knowledge, as know- 
ledge,— mechanical perfection, as in 
oriental work, may follow division of 
labour, — exquisite cunning and finesse 
may attend intimate commerce with 
the world, — heroic grandeur may be 
created byard'bions situations, — philan- 
thropic and virtuous character may 
grow out of religion, — but intellectual 
perfection, such as is seen in tlie taste, 
the beau ideal of Greece, that it is 
which makes us, in the holyjdeasure 
of abstract sublimity, beings ot another 
world, — we breathe ether, and we feed 
on nectar, — we speak in music, we 
think in glory, and we move without 
body,— mere life itself is heaven. 

Such has been the banquet of hap- 
piness at' which we have revelled, — 
aye, revelled— from the perfection of 
Greek Literature and the miracle of 
Greek sculpture, *‘ Nil ihi, quod credi 
poiset mortahy videmus** We have 
felt that these were delights in which 
sense did not mingle; and we have 
thought, and do think, that there may 
be those who live for ever in such a 
blessed state of feeling. 

Such with us is intellectual 
PLEASURE; it IS inhalation of an at- 
mosphere in which angels dwell, and 

such a spritqal exhilaration has, this 
beautiful, very beautiful Essay inspired 
and intoxicated us. 

The process by which the Greeks 
thus elevated matter into soul, man 
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the Pnxe tf One Mum- 
ineas, proved to the Students rf 
of Edinburgh, ly his Ma* 
mUsianersfar omUng^the C/m- 




Brown Pattmoo, M.A, 8vo, pp, S 80 . 
THE leacRng distinction of Greece 
it, in a philosophical view, taste, a 


in^ God, is thus explained by Mr. 
Patterson. After observing, that they 
sou^t no pioijcls nor criteria of beauty 
away from nature^ JiO says# ^ 

The Atheuiant seem to have b^n the 
first nation in the wotl^ fflsboVoM, as 
It were, the virgin ifiSk beMRlIffil form! ; 
and they imialfippstllt the Ifervour of n 


life, and diffoled a spirit of ^^aee’ direr the 
greatest and pettiest details of their exist- 
ence. It made them the hulMers of the 
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ParttienoBt and the inventon of the pot- 
ter's wheel. It gave them Phidiai the scAp- 
tor, and Arefaitelei the stone-cutter. The 
same perfect and instinctive taste which 
moulded the majestic graces of the Pana- 
thenaical JMinerva, breathed in the outline 
of the earthen pitcher with which: the 
Athenian handmaid used to draw water from 
Cephisus. In shorty the whole existence of 
the Athenians seems to have been spent 
under the continual impression of beauty, 
particularly that of form, either conjured up 
by the ^ughtfu! mind itself, from its trea- 
sures of internal taste, or reflected from the 
visible shapes of loveliness, with which na- 
ture or art had embellished * the museum 
of Hellas/ <the hearth and prytaneum of 
the Greeks,' the < Greece of Greece/ on 
every Side." P.107. 

The impulse which gave birth to 
all this intellectual solar splendour, 
was an intense and bigotted patriot- 
ism. P. 60 . 

** It waa essentially no gross desire of 
phyiical power or gain ; but a refined ethe- 
real existing principle of an elevated na- 
tional mind, the love of abstract glory, the 
thirst of pure distinction, the enthusiasm of 
uncorrupted emulation, the exaltation of 
•imple victory." P. 63. 

Thev had no charnel-house taste, 
no skeleton figures, no Death’s heads, 
no Quaker disfigurements of the 
beauty of the human form, under the 
idea of recommending religion, by as- 
similating it to melancholy madness ; 
but they would have applauded the di- 
vine Christs of Raphael and Canova — 
the copies of their own masters, in 
the Last Supper df Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the all-beauteous angels of Guido; 
they delighted in media of civilization, 
poetical in form and spirit. 

They abhorred stictes of orators and 
prosers of philosdpliers, logs of men, 
through whose veins flowed Ice, and 
whose words were flakes of snow, — 
they liked nothing that was notrestlessly 
alive, whose motion was not saltatory, 
and whose action was not dramatic. 
But, alas ! admitting no ground what- ' 
ever of moral action, except political 
expediency (p. ISQ), and founding 
upon it Machiavelism as a^’^blic 
good (p. 136), they banished Plato, 
murdered Socrates, and derided ' St. 
Paul. The genius of Athens, says, 
our author. 


rsaoh and a subtlety whidh never rVai sur- 
passed when business or amusement -was 
connected with ' mental eKSrtion, it doiild 
•not bear the insipidity of pursuing trudh for 

• its own sake, nor tolerate the preaenhe of 
those who devoted themselves to so uneivic 
an occupation, while it crowned with 'Un- 
bounded popiflarity all those whose genius 
laboured fur the public enjoyment in the 
arts, whether of corpdreal or mental luxury, 
the arts of refined sensuality, or of culti- 
vated imagination." (pp. 87, 88.) 

With that ** bloom on the flower,’* 
which is characteristic of the delicacy 
of Greek thinking, hits Mr. Pater- 
son written this luminous Essay. For 
youug debauchees and old epicures 
sueh abstract pleasure is far too re- 
fined ; the scholar dines not with the 
Jiving, bpi with the illustrious dead, 
he dines with their souls divested of 
mortality. 

* In rcReoting upon modern Athens, 
our feelings have been those of Anti- 
gon^, when she uttered the inimitable 
apostrophe, 'ft TvimSoc, ‘ft Nv/x^cwor, 
and exultingly shall we hail the time, 
when, U the immortal honour of Eu- 
rope, we shall see revived that reign of 

S iness and liberty, when, as for- 
/, the 

Xlcuiif ’AGnyKiwy i?«\oyro ^anvny x^n- 

Joyfully do we echo Mr. Paterson's 
fine conclusion, 

<*May Heaven prosper the omen, and 
•peed the expected time, of which young 
Hope is fain to prophesy {—the time when 
the eye of Greece, lo long extinguiahed, 
shall be rekindled in its ancient lustre { 
when the Mother of Arts, so long forsaken, 
ihall see her far-scattered children hasten- 
ing back to her embrace j — the time when 
within Athenian walls, another Alcaus aliall 
in peaceful festival wreathe the tyraanicidal 
sword with myrtl| ; i^heu another 
his, resting from victorious battle, shall 
sing the waters of Salamis, again conse- 
crated hy the triumph of the free ; when a 
new Demosthenes shall swear by another 
Marathon; when Philosophy snail muse 
once more among the olive groves of Aea- 
deme^ and Art enshrine herself upon her 
own Acropolis ; and, when more hawy than 
of old, Liberty, no longer the coorademte 
of iioense, shall maintain inviolable the har- 


Was exasperated with the sublime spe- 
onlation of Anaxagoras, and the auti-popu- 
ar good sense of Socrates; capable of a 
Gent. Mag. June, 18 S 8 . 
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mony of her baMmeed powers, andwligion, 
purified from superstition, shsU adore in spi- 
rit ofid in truth the now 1M|I udkoown 
God.” . 



'18B* Bistory and DesoHptioniif the Parish 
if Clerktowellv embellished with numerous 
EngravingSp by J. and H. S. Storcr. The 
Bisiorical Department bp T. Cromwell^ 
Author ^Oliver Cromwell and his Timesp 
History q^Colehester, ^Ce. 8vo. pp,AAS» 

HISTORIES of the suburbs of Lon- 
don convey to posterity the memorials of 
useful charities, for in such situations 
.the buildings are generally erected. 
Other memorials depend upon circum- 
stances, but upon those which we 
have mentionea we lay a particular 
stress, and for this reason: the very 
existence of an edifice belonging to a 
useful institution is a strong induce- 
ment to the support of it^ and a cause 
of imitation elsewhere. The suburbs 
of Roman cities were lined with 
streets of tombs p and it is an idea far 
more gratifying, that our suburbs 
abound with charitable foundations, 
which ought to be, and often are, of 
ornamental construction. The Friends* 
Schools (p. 412), built in the fashion 
. of an elegant villa, is an excellent mo- 
. del for imitation. 

We noticed this'^work before, and 
shall here make one or two further ex- 
tracts. The first relates to an improved 
construction of burial vaults. 

Tlie substructure [bf Pentonville Cha- 
pel] consists of well-built and excellent 
vaults, lighted and aired by sash-windows, 
and ventilated besides by flues in the arches, 
which have their outlets at the top of the 
Chapel. This mode of ventilation may per- 
haps be considered unique; and it is yet far- 
ther improved by lateral gratings in all the 
divisions. The entrance to these vaults is 
from the north end, and whence a wide cen- 
tral arch reaches to the south extremity, 
where is the funeral receptacle of the Pen- 
ton fiimily. A series of cross arches on 
both sides opens into the principal one ; in 
them are the various divisions, twn-thirds of 
which are private property, and have, in 
most instances, their^ owners' names in- 
scribed on brass plat|;s upon the doors. The 
coffins are all dry, and perfect ; owing not 
less to the admirable system of ventilation 
jnst described, thsn to the rule which ob- 
tains licj^e, as at St. James’s Church, for- 
bidding the interment of any corpse, except 
in an interior inclosure of stone or metal. 
From the same circumstances, the vaults 
mity be explored without a chance of ex- 
posnre* to taliped air, or to any species of 
di^ttst or danger." P. 409. 

'"The following anecdotes of one Tho- 
mas Copkf,, a rapacious and wicked 
old miser/' ^^iU amuse our readers. 

His itrstsjfofil^ to obtain either money 
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or money’s worth, from persons of mors 11- 
bdiral disposition than himself, were nume- 
rous. His most fisvonrite one wu that of 
pretending indisposition near the door of 
some Btraoger, whom he thought adapted 
to his purpose. His sliam illness procured 
him admission, with a glass of wine, or 
more substantial refreshment : then, * feel- 
ing himself better,’ he would begin to take 
particular notice of the children, ask their 
names, and at last, with a peculiw manner 
of his own, request to have those names in 
writing. Taking leave with a profusion of 
thanks, after due care to mention his place 
of abode, and to hint that he was the pos- 
sessor of considerable property,— the good 
people began to entertain a surmise that 
* the gentleman ’ must have some intention 
of remembering the children to their advan- 
tage, probably in his willf and they were not 
fong in resolving to take every opportunity 
of cultivating his good opinion. Then would 
pour in geese, turkeys, pheasants, fish, &c. 
&c. upon the delighted Cooke ; with some- 
times a dozen of the wine he had praised so 
much; till at length, by having possessed 
himself of a number of such good friends, 
his house-keeping expencei were not only 
reduced to almost nothing, but he began to 
derive money from the sale of the choieest 
presents, reserving the worst for the con- 
sumption of himself and family. To detail 
his other meannesses would be almost an 
endless tssk. His writing-paper be obtain- 
ed by purloining pieces from the Bank at 
his daily vbits there; his ink by carding 
about a large vial, and begging it of his 
friends ; and he constantly used the latter 
article as a substitute for blacking. He was 
a perfect pest to every medical man, from 
whom he thought he could smuggle advice 
for some constitutional complaints he was 
afflicted with. His wife died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by his ill treatment. He 
kept a horse, having converted the kitchen 
of his house in Winchester-place into a sta- 
ble for his reception ; and once, when tra- 
velling, paid handsomely for trespass, iu 
turning it to feed in a meadow by the road- 
side, uter having practised the same expe- 
dient on many previous occasions with im- 
punity.’’ P.418. 

Topographers borrow biography from 
all sources; but we regret that the 
editor has ^iven that of Huntington, 
the preaching coalheaver, without a 
proper reprobation of the folly of pa- 
tronising persons who cannot possiuly 
be qualified for offices which tney un- 
dertake. The works which he has 
published are so silly, as to be profane, 
even blasphemous, and his enVoniery 
was intolerable. 

Here we must leave this work, 
which well deserves support, from the 
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good execution^ number, and stylo of 
the plates, and the mass of information 
contained in it. 

- 

130. An Analysis of the Historical Books of 
the out Testament ; with Notes, and Re^ 
ferences to the most approved Commenla* 
tors* 12mo. pp. 355. Vincent', Oxford. 

140. A Catechism of the Christian Rcli^on, 
being a Translation of Catechismus Heidel~ 
hergensis, published by the University of 
Oxford, with Scripture Proofs at length. 
By a Graduate of the University of Ox- 
ford. ISnzo. pp. 19S. Vincent, Oxford. 

WE hare joined these works more 
from their locality, than any professed 
connexion, though we believe they 
have a reference to the same purpose, 
namely, the preparation of candidates 
for the academical degree of B. A. for 
which a certain knowledge of the Chris- 
tian doctrines is re<mirea in the Uni- * 
Tersity of Oxford. The Analysis does 
not make any pretensions to be consi- 
dered as any thing more than a compi- 
lation, blit It is an able one. The sub- 
ject is difficult ; to treat the Jewish 
history like any other is impossible, 
without discarding its peculiarities, 
which are indeed its essence ; in this 
case we think the difficulty is well 
met ; nor, for a work of this size, could 
we suggest any improvements. What- 
ever omissions we have observed, may 
possibly be consistent with the com- 
piler’s plan. The Scripture references 
follow the facts ; we quote a specimen, 
with the note : 

Durhsdad, King of Israel, l>eing sick, 
had sent his servant Hazael to inquire of 
the prophet Elisha the issue of his disease. 
TJie prophet replied, that his disease was 
not in itself mortal, but that nevertheless 
he would die, prophetically intimating the 
treachery and usurpation of his servant. 
The King* died shortly afterwards, and 
Hazael reigned in hia stead. 8 Kings viii. 
7, 15.” 

This work will not only be useful to 
those for whom it is immediatelyde- 
signed, but we really consider it indis- 
pensable to any one who wishes to ac- 
quire or retain an acquaintance with 
the Old Testament. 

To the printer it is certainly credit- 
able. 


* ** Either by imprudence on his part, or 
violence on that of his servant. The ex- 
pression, ver. 15, is ambiguous, and differ- 

ence of opinion exists. See Bagster's Com- 
prehensive Bible, note on the passage.** 


The Catechism is a translation of 
the Compeitdlura composed by Ursi- 
nus for ^ the use of the Reformed 
Church in the Palatinate, and adopted 
almost universally by the Calvinists. 
It was approved by the Synod of Dort 
in l6l8. By the University of Ox- 
ford it has lately been republished in 
the Sylloge Cm{fe$sionum Fidei. In 
its present form it is calculated t6 su- 
persede the use of inferior works, and 
to give a more dignified character to 
that process, which is called cramming 
and dragging in our Universities, and 
grinding in the northern ones. It is a 
neat and well-printed volume. 

141. Mont Blanc, asid other Poems. By 

Mary Ann Browne, in her Fifteenth Year. 

Hatchard and t7o. 1827. 8 to. pp. 177* 

148. Kda, aiid other Poems. By the same 

Author. 1888. Bvo.pp. 377. Longman 

and Co. 

THESE are two volumes of very 
elegant poetry, by a lady who has not 
yet completed tier sixteenth year ; yet, 
admirihg as wc do the talents of this 
pifted girl, we do not commend the 
judgment which has committed them 
to tne ordeal of public opinion. We 
can perceive throughout tnese volumes 
the germs of an intense sensibility, 
which we think has been applied with 
an ill-directed fervour to tnenies and 
scenes dangerous to its possessor. W hat 
the holder of these high and rare en- 
dowments might h!ive been, when a 
few more years and a larger experience 
had matured her judgment, renned her 
taste, and enriched her fancy, we can 
well imagine; and we lament, with a 
sincerity which wc claim for ourselves 
as ardent admirers of genius, a publi- 
cation which will tend to retard rather 
than to advance the growth of talents 
which, with 111 the praise we can be- 
stow, we must «till consider as imma- 
ture. If Miss Browne belong to a 
school in poetry, she is the disciple of 
a dangerous model, and we need not 
shrink from naming L. B. L. There 
is no admirer of that sifted lady who 
does not regret to'see her fine talents 
wasted upon the everlasting theme of 
perfidious love, concentrating the la- 
ineiiiations of a class of women whom 
undisciplined nt'nds and irregular pas- 
sions have reduced to a state which we 
will not dwell upon. What can an 
innocent girl of sixteen with kind pa- 
rents and a bdppy home know— wnat 
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she to know of those' unholy 
hrci ill which the vimiois of earthly 
assious are consuming ? We will tell 
erthat the purity of her mind is in 
danger of beihg Uintsd-*-the health of 
lier imagtnatipii is liable to be corrupt* 
ed by such themes* and it is a lamenU 
able application of high and precious 
gifts to waste them upon scenes of pas- 
sion land sentiment, which it is the 
aim of all good education to check, 
and df religion to eradicate. 

We would not as parents desire the 
splendid dowry of great talents fur a 
child, if they were employed in writ- 
ing a volume which would be a dan- 
gerous gift for her youthful compa- 
nions. We are prepared to be told of 
our critical apathy and chilling heart- 
lessness by this declaration, nut we 
have a duty to perform to the rising 
generation, whom we would guard 
against the tendency of writings which, 
however talented, are dangerous to 
their ihorals and their peace. We 
have no wish to be more explicit. The 
moral of the longest po?m in this col- 
lection is not good, nor is the plot ori- 
ginal. The pirate of Miss Browne is 
but the corsair of Byron, and his bride, 
although disguised, is but another Me- 
dora ; and we will inquire what sanc- 
tion can be found for the assertion, 
when applied to a woman who desert- 
ed her home and her duties to follow 
a pirate, who lived * upon his breast,’ 
and died in his arips, — that 

her soul had pass'd 
To better worlds," 

upon no surer a foundation than the 
intensity of an ardent paMion for a 
worthless man. Something too much 
of this. We turn with pleasure to the 
language of praise, and hail with sin- 
cere gratification those specimens of 
holier feelings with wMch these vo- 
lumes abound. It isrto such themes 
that we would recommend the appli- 
cation of Miss Browne's exalted ta- 
lents. She has the power, and she is 
Tesponsible 'Yor its exercise. To her, 
and to all like her,^ possessed of these 
dangerous gifts, for' evil or for good, 
we recommend a' passage from Cow- 
per's Letters : i 

What we have doaej" says be, when 
we havd written a book, Idll neyerbe known 
until the day of judgments theh the acepuot 
‘will be liquidated, and idl'the good it has 
done, and all the evil/ will witness either for 
^ cgaioit nt.*’ . 


That there is, howeverr >Quch origi- 
nality of thought and exuberance of. 
fancy in these effusions of Miss Browne, 
must be universally allowed ; and it 
is impossible not to draw from them 
highly favourable anticipations of her 
future character as a poet. Without 
even perusing her volumes for the sake 
of a fair selection, the first page of her 
first production will justify our remark. 
She thus apostrophizes Mont Blanc ; 
Monarch of mountains !— in thy oloufly 
robe, [throne. 

Thou sitt'st secure upon thy craggy 
Seeming to lord it over half the globe, 

As if the world beneath were all thine own. 
Encircled with thy pure, thine icy zone, 
Thou lift'st towards Heaven thy proud ma- 
jestic breast. 

Above this nether world thou stond'st alone. 
And seem'st to dare the Sun to touch thy 
vest, 

'"Thou laugh'st and shak'st the storm from 
thy tremendous crest." 

Nothing but native genius would 
have suggested expressions as bold and 
original as these. How minutely is a 
night scene described by Miss Browne 
in another stanza : 

'Tis night, and all is silent, all is dark, 

No light is seen, and not a sound is heard. 
Save 'tis a shepherd watch*dog*s distant 
bark, 

Or the short twitter of some startled bird. 
Until as if by some enchanter stirr'd, 

The Moon slow rises in her bright array. 
As in obedience to the wizard word, 

. She came to chase the awful dark away. 
And smile the night into a sweeter, so^r 
day." 

Still disregarding any careful prefer- 
ence of selection, the following lines 
from a poem on Music, in Miss 
Browne's second publication, will 
show that hers is not the poetry of 
common- place : 

** 'Tis not in the harp's soft melting tone, 
That music and harmony dwell alone, — 

’Tis not in the voice so tender and clear 
That comes like an angel's strain on the ear } 
They both are sweet, but o’er dale and hill, 
For mu there’s a beautifbl musio still. 

1 hear it in every murmuring breath 
That waves the lulls of the purple heath ; 

In the watch -dog's bark, in the shepherd's 
song. 

In the rustic's laugh as it echoes along ; 

In the whirring sound of the wild bird’s 
wing— 

Tliere's music ! there's music in cveiy thing ! 

• * • 

There's music too In the evening breeze, 
When it sweeps the blossoms from the trees. 
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>Vnd waft! them Into the mooQ-lh heaven, * 
[^!ke fairy liarks freto their Anchors driven. 
And they through the clear and cfoudless 
night 

Float in a wavelesi sea of light. 

* * « • • 

There’s music too when the winds are high. 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky i 
When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders 
roar, — 

Then ! then ! In the tempest’s jubilee, 
There’s music, and grandeur, and beauty 
for me.” 

• « • • « 

Ada and other Poems, />. 171> 

We have not room for numerous 
extracts, but we inserted in the poeti- 
cal department of our last Number, 
an ** Address to the Evening Star,’’ 
as a fair specimen of tho general cha- 
racter of Miss Browne's pieces; and 
with a repetition of our unfeigned ad- 
miration of her talents, with an ardent 
desire for their right cultivation, and 
their legitimate use, we say farewell. 

143. Piose JVbfk^ of Abraham Cowley, Esq. 

including his Esiays in Prose and Perse. 

8lo. pp. Ui, 238. Pickering. 

WE have sometimes fancied that 
wc could trace the decline of Cowley’s 
reputation, by the gtaphic embellibh- 
ments of his works. The original edi- 
tion of l66’8, which was published 
soon after his death, while his style 
was at the height of its popularity, has 
a portrait prefixed, as was the general 
custom in that age; and the volume 
must have had an enormous sale, if we 
may judge by the number of copies 
that are still to be met with. In I093, 
when a translation of his Latin poem 
on the plants was added, it was appa- 
rently found necessary to subjoin more 
decorations, for a \iew of his monu- 
ment was given, and his portrait as a 
Westminster scholar, engraved for his 
juvenile poems, was pressed into the 
service. At that time his reputation, 
though great, was waning before that 
of Dryden, whose name was soon to 
become the beacon of literary aspirants, 
as Cowley's had been before. These 
were in folio: the 8vo of 1710 — 11 is 
ornameuted with frontispieces, and 
portraits of the persons to whom his 
poems are addressed ; a symptom, we 
suspect, of declining popularity, and 
of the letter-press being regarded as 
little more than an adjective. A few* 


years afterwards. Pope laid in decisive 
words, 

** Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleiset ye^ 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 

Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art ; 

But aiill we love lira language of his heart.^’ 

This is in allusion to his prose; 
which forms the present volume. A 
selection from his works was publish- 
ed by Hurd in 1772, and reprinted in 
1802, but does not appear to nave been 
very favourably received. 

There is something which disap- 
points us in the survey of Cowley’s 
career. At the age of nfteen he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which met 
with so much success, as to determine 
his future employment. As we read 
them, we cannot help thinking that 
thgy are superior to his later ones, be- 
cause th^ reflect the genuine images 
of his mind, before he nad learned to 
comply with the prevailing taste. He 
certainly was unfortunate in his choice 
of a road to fame.. Both originality 
and indepeYidence might have been 
expected from the poet who began an 
address to the Muse with these manly 
lines, 

» 

** What shall I do to be for ever known, 

To make the age to come my own ?” 

Blit he found the vitiated taste of 
the age congenial to hit exuberant 
imagination, and crippled his fine ta- 
lents by complying with it. The con- 
seoucnce was, that although he excel- 
led most of his contemporaries, his re- 
putation was transient ; indeed the re- 
vival of our early literature, to which 
the study of bibliography has so much 
contributed, has done nothing to pro- 
long his verse, but selected others of 
inferior account in their day. Nor is 
this sentence arbittery.or unjust. In 
tenderness he is infe^or to (Jarew, in 
strength to Sandys, in method to 

g uarles, and in ease to Herrick, not 
om any defect, but because he pre- 
ferred far-fetched ideas to natural ones. 
It must be allowed, however, that he 
had a purer mind than any of his ri- 
vals, excepting Sandys, whose bays are 
the most unspotted of all whicl]\ that 
age produceci. In the Pindaric ode, 
v^icn he introduced into our lan- 
guage, he has found many follower^, 
from Flatman to Swift, but it has been 
neglected since, or only used at musi- 
cal festivals. Nevertheless, we are ob- 
liged to him for the introduction, as it 
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served to elevate the nature es well as 
tl e style of English verse, and pre- 
pared the way for better models, which 
caused it to be dismissed, when it had 
fairly earned its discharge. 

It is on the prose of Cowley that his 
reputation now principally depends. 
H<s Essays were written without any 
deference to popular prejudice ; they 
are a faithful transcript of his own 
mind ; and, as that was truly amiable, 
liave not grown antiquated in the pro- 
gress of time. If they have not the 
solidity of his predeeessor. Bacon, they 
are free from the conceits of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, and the superabundant 
imagery of Jeremy Taylor. That on 
the Government of Oliver Cromwell 

S leases us least, though it may proba- 
ly, from the excitement of circum- 
stances, have been the author’s favou- 
rite; the machinery is unworthy of 
the subject, not to say unnecessary, 
and his political views are narrow and 
erroneous. 

We may believe^that Cowley wrote 
in earnest, for every one of his essays 
discloses the peculiarities of his mind. 
The leading iuea is his love of solitude, 
which in him is a rul'pg passion pro- 
ducing in real life diffidence and re- 
serye. Though no man has written 
more amatory poetry, he is reported 
never to have entertained those feel- 
ings but once, and then not to have 
dared to declare them. We doubt if 
this were pusillanimity, and would ra- 
ther refer it to that individuality of 
character, which is too sensitive to 
hazard a denial, howevj^ truly it may 
appreciate the object. His conversa- 
tion was of the same nature, and dis- 
appointed those who had formed their 
expectations from his poetry ; and this 
is perfectly natural, for the paper does 
not blush, neither^ is the pen embar- 
rassed, but the presence of others is a 
fetter to the tongue of a contemplative 
roan. Cowley’s love of solitude, as we 
have observed, shows itself on every 
occasion ; in his advancement of expe- 
rimental philosophy, he says, “they 
shaill not invite above two at a time at 
one table, nothing being more vain 
an^ unprofitable than numerous meet- 
ings of acquaintance.’* Again, he says 
in verse, 

** Let cities bout that they provide 
For life ihadmaments of pride ; 

But *tis tbii country imd tlie field, 

That furniah it with staff and shield.’* 
Even Cowper's celebrated line. 


««God made the countiy, and man made 
the town,” 

seems to be indebted for the idea tQ 
one of our author’s, 

“ God the first garden made, aid the first 
city Cain.” 

His aversion to cities is thus expressed 
in prose ; 

“ What should a man of truth and ho- 
nesty do at Rome f He can neither undet- 
stand or speak the language of the place : a 
naked man may swim in the sea, hut it is not 
the way to catch fish there ; they are like- 
lier to devour him, than he them, if be 
bring no nets, and use no deceits.” 

Cowley resided latterly at Chertsey 
in Surrey, in a house still standing, 
but not in that retired sitnation which 
we should have expected, from his par- 
tiality for solithde. He complains in 
a letter (which Johnson recommends 
to the perusal of such as pant fur soli- 
tude), that “ his meadows were eaten 
up every night by cattle put in by 
his neighbours.” He was probably 
an indinerent housekeeper, and at all 
events persons who delight in solitude, 
arc sure to be purposely annoyed by 
the populace. In one ot his essays we 
have the result of his disappointment : 

** I thought, when I went first to dwell 
in the country, that, without doubt, I should 
have met there with the simplicity of the 
old poetical golden age ; I thought to have 
found DO inhabitants there, but such as the 
shepherds of Sir Philip Sydney in Arcadia, 
or of Monsieur d’Urfe on the banks of Lig- 
noD ; and began to coosider with myself 
which way I might recommend no less to 
posterity the happiness and innocence of 
the men of Chertsea: but to confess the 
truth, I perceived quickly, by infsllihle de- 
monstrations, that 1 was still in Old Eng- 
land, and not iu Arcadia or La Forest ; — 
that if 1 could not content myself with any 
thing less than exact fidelity in human con- 
versation, I had almost as good go back and 
seek for it in the Court, or the' Exchange, 
or Westminster Hall.” 

These passages remind us of some of 
the events in Graves’s Columella. We 
could make many pleasing extracts, 
but our intention is to recommend the 
book, not to transcribe it. No library 
deserves the name without it, and we 
are glad that it is thus offered to the 
public notice. The spirited publisher 
of this volume has done much towards 
reviving a taste for oor early writers ; 
and therefore we doubly regret that 
in this instance his liberality nas bceu 
partly frustrated, for the book is dia* 
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figured by the worst tjpographi^l er- 
rors: there is also a curious editorials 
mistake, for we are gravely told that 
the life of Cowley by Clifford was pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1719: it was so, 
but it originally appeared in that of 
l668. |lowever, tne volume is an 
elegant one, and we heartily wish its 
success. * 



Paris, pnscedvng the Capituiafim, and 
during the occupancy qf that City ly the 
Allied Armies, in the year 1814. 8vo. 
pp. 898. Longmso arA Co. 

TH £ period comprised in this inte- 
resting journal is one of almost unparal- 
leled interest in the annals of Europe. 
The successful approach of the innu- 
merable hosts of the Allied Sovereigns 
to the fauxbourgs of Paris; the iiii- 
eerable apathy of the Citizens — their 
ignorance of the situation, and num- 
bers of their enemies or soi-disant 
friends, and of the intentions and feel- 
ings of their governors ; the intrigues 
which were daily and hourly originat- 
ing and exploding, and the peculiar 
character of the people, exhibit as 
novel, curious, aiiu melancholy a pic- 
ture of warfare and society as can be 
found in history, either ancient or mo* 
dern. The author being a highly fa- 
voured ddtenu, entitles his information 
to credit; and Mr. Britton, in a well- 
written address, has detailed the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he was 
enabled to arrive at the observation and 
knowledge of so much that is curious, 
important, and hitherto secret. What 
he himself saw, he is ready to defend, 
and for what he heard he has the 
honesty to annex the names of the 
parties communicating with him. The 
commencement of the Journal is the 


beginning of the year 1814, and It ter- 
minates with the retirement of the Al- 
lied Swereigns from the capital in the 
following June. 

The detail presents many interesting 
pictures of the state of society in Paris. 
The feelings of the people, the imbeci- 
lity of their governors, the almost total 
want of enthusiasm in the soldiers, the 
fluctuation of opinions, the timidly 
and carelessness with which the few 
of the mob adopted the Bourbon em- 
blems ; the splendid pageantries which 
distinguished the entrde of the Allies, 
the distribution of the allied armies 
within and without the walls, the pints ^ 
and intrigues of those in and desirous 
of power, and the arrival of the Count 
d’Artois, are all as minutely and faith- 
fully detailed as the author had the op- 
portunities bf observing the events, or 
of receiving the most accurate and best 
tc^be relied on statements. The camp 
of the Cossacks, beings whom the 
French people were incited by the arti- 
fices of Napoleon and his adherents to 
consider as scarcely human, and whom 
they dreadfd as savages of the most fe- 
rocious and brutal character ; and the 
different opinion which was entertained 
of them upon acquaintance — are thus 
interestingly minyted : 

In the northern quincunx was the Cos- 
sack camp. None of the order — none of 
the usual pageantry, imposing iplendof^ or 
even weapons of a modern army, were here 
to he seen ; but a Confused horde of barba- 
rians from the borders of the Don, the 
deserts of Tartary, and from the shores of 
the Caspian, presented itself ; time seemed 
to have rolled back, and another age, as 
well as another state of society, and another 
people, were displayed. The supineness in 
which the greater part of this multitude was 
now immersed, oontrasted with the energy 
they had so long evinced, the fatigue so 


* In Welch's list of Westminster Scholars, ad annum 16'39, ife are told that Cowley 
wta a candidate for Cambridge, but was rejected; and this story is Ve^ated by some of bis 
biographers. We should m glad to know on what authority it rests. A reference to 
Welch's list will show that the election of that year included the usual number, and it is 
possible that Cowley may have been a supernumerary, and therefore an unsuccessful candi- 
date. He was afterwards entered at Cambridge, which does anything rather than corro- 
borate the supposition of a disgraceful rejection before. The itory implies a deScieney in 
classical attainments, which his Latin poetry will remove. His biogr^ber tells us, that 
in later life, ** he had an earnest intention of taking a review of the original principles of 
the primitive church, believing that every true Christian had no better means to settle his 
spirit, than that which was proposed to £oeas and bis followers to be the end of their 
wnndermgs, antiquam exquirUe maHrem, This ** examination he purposed should reach 
to our Saviour's and the Apostles* lives, and their immediate successors for four or five 
centuries, till interest and policy prevailed over devotion." The length of this note pre- 
vents us from quoting the whole passage, but it is worth reading, as tending to show that 
his scholastic attainments were respectable, for there are few translations of the fathers, and 

also to place his character in an estimable light. 
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loi^ endured, and the powerful emotione eo 
feeently eitperienoed, was moit etribing. At 
the eatrauoe of huts, constructed more for 
the security of plunder than for personal 
convenience, as they were not high enough 
to sit uprisht in, some were botching their 
varioqslv fashioned grotesque cloths, cnb- 
Ibling tneir boots, or contemplating their 
booty; others offering various articles for 
aale, such as shawls, cotton goods, watches, 
&e., for which the French were eagerly bar- 
gaining, undisturbed by the reflection that 
they were thus facilitating the pillage of 
their own country. Some were employed 
in cooking ; but the major part were wallow- 
ing in a state of uncomfortable lethargy, 
among the offals of animals they had killed, 
and with which the ground was strewed, 
and on the accumulated litter of their 
horses, who were eating the bark of the 
trees to which they were fastened. Against 
these trees, arms of various> descriptions, 
Jances of prodigious length, bows and quivers 
of anows, sabres, pistols, together with 
military cloaks, and other articles of diess, 
and rudely fashioned saddlery, were placed 
and suspended : highly picturesque groups 
resulted from this confused mixture. The 
French were strolling about unrestrained, 
and even unregarded by the ba);barlan8, to a 
degree hardly conceivable. Bands of hawkers 
from Paris were offering gingerbread, apples, 
oranges, bread, red herrings, wine, brandy, 
and small beer for sale ; the latter apptared 
to the Cossacks on dnpalatable beverage, 
since, after putting it to their Ups, none 
would swallow it, while oranges were sought 
Ibr with the greatest avidity by every class 
of Russians. The altercations which arose 
about the comparative value of foreign coin 
with the Frencn money, usually terminated, 
through the good-nature and indifference of 
the Cossacks, to the advantsge of the liuck- 
sters, whose attempts to cheat only pro- 
duced a grin of good-humour in return.^ 

In p. 181 yve have the following 
carious anecdote of the Emperor of 
Russia. None but a northern auto- 
crat, of barbarous feeling, could have 
80 expressed himself: 

On the arrivsJ of the Count d’ Artois 
from exile at Paris, M. de Caulincourt, 
Duke of Vicenza, among other sycophants, 
resented himself at the Tuilleries to pay 
is court. On being perceived by the 
Count d* Artois, he addressed him : * M. de 
Caulincourt, you lay under the imputation 
of being accessory to a most horrid crime 
(meaning the death of the Duke d'Enghien) : 

I hope you will be able to justify yourself; 
but until then I must decline receiving you.’ 
Caulincourt immediately repaired to the 
Rpoperor utf Russia, with whom he had long 
been in great fkvour, and related to him 
whathad^sed. The Czar replied, * What 
ridiculous susteptibility ! I am daily sur- 


rounded by those who murdered my father, 
I and have not more cealous servants than 
they are: but make yourself easy, 1 will 
arrange this for yon.’ He invited the Count 
d’Artois to dinner, and seated him on his 
right, placing Caulincourt to the right of 
the Count. This fact I had from several 
Bourbonists, one of whom was present, and 
two others said they heard it related hjr the 
Count d’Artois himself.” 

Of the enthusiastic feelings which 
agitated the Prussians on this warftire, 
we have a good anecdote. They had 
suffered more than any others ; and 
their feelings of revenge were stronger. 
How well they succeeded in effectually 
inflicting the aealh-blow to the tyranny 
and oppression of their powerful aiita- 
onist on the held of Waterloo, is 
nown to every one : 

I entered into conversation with a black 
hussar (death Irassar) , whom 1 saw amusing 
himself with a view of Paris from the brow 
of Montmartre : he hod galloped several 
leagues that day to feast his eyes with the 
sight of this detested capital, but had not 
permission to enter it. This war, he said, 
was an absolute crusade on the part of the 
Prussians: men of every class of society, 
and of the highest rank, even the most 
learned professors of their universities, hid 
enrolled themselves voluntarily at common 
soldiers, and determined to die rather thSn 
to return home without having seoored 
the liberty of tlieir country, and revenged 
the insults it had received, by subduing a 
people whose highest enjoyment they be- 
lieved consisted in destroying all that was 
morally beautiful or desirable. One seDti* 
ment alone seemed to animate all the Prus- 
sians I conversed with : no individual, what- 
ever his rank in the army, appeared to feel 
he did or was more than another : they 
told roe that those who, froin imperious 
circuitastances, were obliged to remain in 
Prussia, considered it as the greatest mlsfdr- 
tiine. Of 160,000 men, of which the Prus- 
sian army was composed at the battle of 
Lutzen in 1813, only one half was alive at 
the taking of Paris. During the whole of 
the campaign, the King of Prussia exposed 
himself like a common soldier, and remained 
the last on the field of battle.” 

The death of the amiable Josephihe 
•—the beloved and yet divorced wife of 
the Emperor, and the kind friend of 
our detenu — was distinguished for 
the mildness and calmness of her de- 
meanour, her tenderness for those who 
had to approach her ; and her anxiety 
to give relief to her daughter, by per- 
mitting the attendance of a priest. 
The progress of her disorder — an es- 
gninancie gangr eneuse dying 
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moments, and her funeral are all nai^ 
rated ; but we could have wished from 
our author a character of her to whom 
he acknowledges his obligations for 
much friendship and kindness. We 
could not treat the death of a kind 
and amiable friend with all the cold- 
ness of an historical event with which 
we were unconcerned. 

After the Journal is a narration of 
the “ Journey of Napoleon from Troyes 
to Elba,” and of “the Regency ’at 
Blois;”— the two most important con- 
current events of the same period. In 
the former is introduced the most de- 
tailed and accurate account of the per- 
secutions, the sufferings, and the manly 
behaviour of the noble Maubreiiil, 
who, at this present period, is atoning 
for his spirit in one of the prisons of 
the French metropolis. •We wish our 
limits would permit us to extract the 
whole of the interesting narrative of 
the last fourteen years of the life of 
this unfortunate nobleman :■ — we will 
not mutilate it by taking portions; but 
every Englishman should read it, and 
every virtuous breast, and honourable 
and maguanimous mind must honour 
iiiiii for the feelings which dictated 
his conduct; must pity his sufferings; 
and deprecate the malice of his perse- 
cutors. 

Wc have thus endeavoured to inform 
opr readers of the treat they are to ex- 
pect in perusing these pages; and have 
purposely abstained from any thing 
like an expression of our opinions on 
the conduct of the Allies, or of the 
great master-spirit of ambition, whose 
talents must excite admiration and sur- 
])rise, whilst his unprincipled ambiliou 
calls for censure. Ttie time is too recent, 
and the prejudices too strong for us to 
expect an impartial history of the ))oli- 
tical events of the last fifty years, 'i'he 
minds of men are not sufbciently quiet 
to permit of a calm philosophical re- 
search into the conflicting statements 
of contending parties: we would there- 
fore encouraf^e such works as the pre- 
sent — narratives of facts without inter- 
polations of party feelings, or preju- 
diced or illiberal opinions. 


145. Li/fo/'Robert Burns. By J.G. Lock- 
hart, LL.B 5vo. Edinburgu, Constable. 
London, Hurst and Co, 

WE never read any of the produc- 
tions of the acute mind of Burns with- 
out participating in his feelings, and 
€1snt. Mao. June, 1828. 
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identifying ourselves with the melan- 
choly sensibility which rendered him 
an ornament to his country, and made 
him proud of his independent mind. 
Though his enthusiastic passions too 
frequently led him into the commission 
of excesses offending against the moral 
doctrines of the sage, few, if any, were 
better acmiainted with the honouralde 
paths of life, or had more inclination 
to tread in them. But for his being 
too susceptible to the force of new im- 
pressions, there was a honest, manly 
feeling in the poet, which would have 
led him to do what was right, and 
have acted as an effectual barrier to 
conduct detracting from the character 
of a man. With the general outlines 
of the poet's life every one must be 
acquainted,* but all arc not capable of 
entering into the depth, the force, the 
trath, and the melancholies of his na- 
ture. We have perused with delight 
this new life of him, by Lockhart, 
who has most forcibly delineated and 
exhibigsd the sensitive character and 
darkly tinged seniUients of the Bard. 
So much so indeed, that we rejoice in 
his happiness, wc sympathiae with 
him in the feelings whicn contributed 
to produce some o^his hypochondriacal 
poems and letters, and, through the 
varied changes of his chequered life, 
we watch him with the uflectionate 
care of a brother. H is moral effusions 
are so beautiful, and their leiideney 
is so good, that few can read them 
without feeling themselves better than 
they were before. Their sternness 
and sweetness lay hold of our senses, 
and allure with graceful varieiy 
into the unerring path, presiMUiiig at 
every step some fresh attraction, and 
procfuciiig at every turn some new 
beauties which would have escaped us 
without an attentive guide. But it is 
painful to know that such talenih, 
which, rightly einpldjred, could do so 
much good, should linve lent thein- 
selves to the decoration of licentious and 
immoral sentiments, and thuswj^li one 
hand have counteracted the blessings 
of the other. Yet who » there inca- 
pable of ap[ireciuiiiig the genins of 
Burns ? Cold and passionless must he 
the man who cannot admire his writ- 
ings; dead indeed must be his soul to 
every generous inspiration, and cal Lous 
must Ills heart be to the warnings and 
attractions of humanity. But to trace 
the springs which agitated and con- 
vulsed Ills soul, to feel acutely the wild 
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and Romantic, and therefore true and 
natural 4nspi rations of his heart — for 
Nature in all her works is bold, mag- 
nificent, and sublime, till exposed to 
the chilling tamenesses of art, or 
shackled by the bonds of fashion — he 
must have a soul of more than ordinary 
character — he must be of a similar 
composition with the poet, cast in the 
same mould, and placed in the same 
situations. Without this unity of sen- 
timent, this sympathetic feeling, and a 
comprehensive grasp, he will not be 
able to perceive all the rich and va- 
rieeated beauties of the poet's mind, 
and sit down with a wrong estimate 
of his powers. 

In this new attempt to sketch the 
Biography of Burns, Mr. Lockhart has 
done him justice, praising him with 
the warmth of an ardent admirer, and 
apologising for his faults and his licqp- 
tiousness with the partiality of a friend. 
He has not been able to add much to 
his history, for little more is to be ga- 
thered ; but he has taken pains to do 
what was nuich wj^nted ; to harfnonise 
the conflicting statements of the many 
who have fancied themselves autho- 
rised to be free in censure, and lavish 
in their praise ; and the latter part of 
the life contains a good deal that is 
new and interesting. 

Though published as a new and dis- 
tinct work, it also forms part of that 
selection of popular literature now pul>- 
lishing, under the title of ** Constable’s 
Miscellany ;** of which three and 
twenty volumes have already appeared, 
and met with deserved popularity. 

146. Memorials of Shakspeare. Collected 

by Nathan Drake, M, D. S^c. 8t;c>. 

London. Colburn. 

THE design and execution of this 
volume is admirable ; and the editor’s 
notes are every \\ay worthy of the ta- 
lented author of ** Shakspeare and his 
Times.” The work is divided into 
four grand divisions, containing Dr. 
Drake’« prefatory and concluding es- 
says; Sketches of the character and 
genius of Shakspeare ; and criticisms 
on some of his principal dramas. 

The 'Doctor’s introductory essay ex- 
hibits a history of the numerous va- 
luable, learned, and witty productions 
which have appeared on the writings 
of this never to be too much admired 
|ioet ; the characters of hFs various cri- 
tics, and the general tendency of their 


observations. This essay, wherein is 
shewn much good taste, great discern- 
ment, and elegant writing, we should 
observe, divides the voluminous writ- 
ings on the grand and perfect charac- 
ters of Shakspeare's dramas, into three 
classes: 1. The Editions of his works 
accompanied by Prolegomena and co- 
pious annotations ; 2. Detached publi- 
cations, exclusively appropriated to 
Shakspeare ; 3. Criticisms dispersed 
through various miscellaneous depart- 
ments of Literature. From the latter 
class the Memorials of Shakspeare in 
this volume have been selected, with 
some few specimens of the feelings en- 
tertained by critics and scholars on the 
Continent: — feelings as enthusiastic as 
ever existed in the breasts of the most 
prejudiced of our countrymen, and cri- 
ticisms the mo^t elegant, accurate, and 
commendatory, that ever appeared upon 
the subject. The correctness or inac- 
curacy of the portraits of the Bard also 
come in for a due share of historic 
notice, and the entertaining enquiry of 
Mr. Boaden relative to that particular 
feature, is most justly praised by Dr. 
Drake. 

In p. 6G is noticed as a proof of the 
unparalleled obscurity of the dramas of 
Shakspeare, the fact that Steele, in 
No. 231 of the Taller, dated Sept. 30, 
1710, actually gives the entire story of 
Catharine and retruccio as a fact which 
had lately occurred in a gentleman’s 
family in Lincolnshire! We can ad- 
duce a more striking proof of the ob- 
scurity of these sublime effusions, i.n 
the wholesale and unpardonable pi- 
racies of the poet Otway, some of whose 
dramas, however, deserve a place in 
our estimation, only second to those of 
the great Master-spirit of dramatic com- 
position. In the tragedy of the “ Rise 
and Fall of Cains Marius,” the tender 
loving daughter of Metellus is the iden- 
tical angel whom we so much admire 
as Shakspeare’s Juliet. The character 
is not only the same, the incidents are 
alike, the situations and scenes most 
minutely copied, and what proves the 
superiority of Shakspeare’s powers, the 
language is precisely the same. Nor 
is this disgraceful and hitherto notsuf- 
ficienlly noticed depredation confined 
to this lovely flower: the characters 
that are immediately dependent on ii 
as young Marius (Romeo), the Nurse, 
&c. &c. are no more Otway’s, than 
are the tragedies of .^schylus. The 
general denouement of the piece is the 
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name, wilh this exception, the witt^ 
Sul pi tins (Mercutio) receives his fatal 
Guild the last, and the whole piece 
closes with the dying language Snaks- 
peare puts into the mouth of his Mer- 
cutio. 

In the selection of characters and 
essays, Dr. Drake has been most parti- 
cularly happy: they exhibit all the 
elegancies ot style, and the beauties of 
composition, with the most accurate 
knowledge of the genius and powers 
of our great poet, and a felicitous con- 
ception of the individuals — for his cha- 
ructer^ possess all the features of indivi- 
duality— whom his all-powerful mind 
has created. It is naturally to be ex- 
pected that some should predominate 
in excellence over others, by exhibit- 
ing more discernment, and displaying 
a greater share of talent and imagina- 
tion. Those which we think deserv- 
ing of our superior admiration, are 
those which the editor has not been 
able to appropriate to any particular 
author ; and perhaps that which deli- 
neates the most forcibly and accurately 
the feelings of some of his greatest 
heroes, is the essay extracted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, “ On the Ge- 
nius of Shakspeare ; and on his four 
dramas, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, 
and Lear.” This essay is a master- 
piece of conception, and would do ho- 
nour to the greatest genius of the pre- 
sent age. 

The concluding essay embracct the 
inininture characters of our bard, as 
spiritedly sketched by those three great 
masters, Dryden, Goethe, and our own 
Scott, with tlie latter of whom, and 
the “ Sweet Swan of Avon,” Dr. Drake 
has drawn a brief parallel, as delinea- 
tors of character ; and no one can 
deny that Sir Waller is in prose what 
Shakspeare was in poetry. Possessing 
alike the most minute and extensive 
acquaintance wilh the details of Na- 
ture, the same command over the 
powers of language, and the same beau- 
tiful and happy means of bringing 
boldlyandenttiusiastically forward their 
characters, we may say that Nature 
cast them in the same mould, but gave 
the preference to her first- born. 

♦ " 

147. The Chronicles of the Canongate, Se~ 
eond Series, By the Author qf Waverley, 
, ^c. 3 vols. Cadell and Co, Edinburgh 
Simpkin <z/id Marshall, Loudon. 

THE public opinion we think has 


confirmed our prediction, that the 
longest of the tales in the first leries of 
the Chronicles of the Canongate was 
not destined to be a favourite. We 
attribute this in a great degree to the 
materials out of which it was cbA- 
structed, rather than to any deficiency 
of skill in the writer. Sir Waller Scott 
had *no business' in India, and we 
hail his return to his country, * wnd 
and free,’ certain of success, whenever 
Scotland is the scene and he the ex- 
pounder of her legends. One remafk 
we make with pleasure in the outset 
of our notice, that so far from disco- 
vering any abatement of those high 
qualifications which the ‘Author of 
Waverley’ has brought into such tri- 
umphant exercise for so long a period, 
we will veAture to assert, that the pre- 
sent tale of St. Valentine's Day, or the 
Hiir Maid of Perth, will bear a emn- 
parison with the most gifted produc- 
tions of this extraordinary writer, whe- 
ther wilh reference to the powers of 
composition, or to the intense interest 
of the narrative, it is a most success- 
ful effort of genius, and is destined to 
an immediate and abiding popularity. 
One reason we think iiiiw be found for 
the breathless interest of this story, in 
the circumstance that from the first to 
last, the stage is crowded with charac- 
ters who are destined to act most im- 
portant parts in the drama, and that 
we arc no sooner withdrawn from a 
scene of overpowering excitement, than 
another is presented, which satisfies 
us for the absence of the character we 
have lost ; and yet each and all are en- 
gaged in the development of the plot, 
and fall naturally and unconstrainedly 
into an harmonious whole. The con- 
sistency of each is beautifully sustained, 
not only by action, but by appropriate 
language. The female characters are 
unusually few, bbt in the heroine Ca- 
therine Glover, w€» have one of the 
brightest conceptions of female loveli- 
ness and purity, combining all that is 
chivalrous wilh all that is natural, that 
poet or painter ever drew. 

The historical portrait of Robert the 
Third of Scotland is admirable, and 
equally well sustained, an amiable 
man, but whose feeble mind reflected 
the colour of any firmer character on 
which at the time he reposed for couti- 
sel and assistance. This flexibility of 
temper is finely contrasted with the 
stern severity of the black Douglas, 
and the wily policy of Albany the mo- 
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,iitfcKVJbrother. The gay and mofli- 
45ate Rothaay is a 'maiterly aketch, 
white the villainv of Sir John Ra- 
merny, with his fiendish confederates, 
diversify the picture with the darker 
shades, and excite a powerful and ap- 
.palliftg interest. 

Rut we may spre our critical opU 
pions, which applied to the works of 
this .imaginative writer: come when 
.they will, they are always kte, and six 
weeks after publication, are obsolete. 
If there be any of our readers who 
hate not yet gratified their tastes by 
the perusal of ihe volumes, we antici- 
pate for thein a very high treat. All 
‘ that remains for us is to express our 
wonder at the marvellous prodigality 
of fancy and imagination with which 
it has pleased the Giver of all good 
gifts to endow this extraordinary ge- 
nius for the innocent amusement «.of 
his fellow men. Long may they re- 
main to him unimpaired, as now they 
are, for our delight, and for the de- 
light of ages yet unborn ! 

148 . Minor Poem. [By Jos. Snow, 
Longman a7ul Co. 

IF we are not mistaken, this is not 
ihc first time we ha\^ liad the pleasure 
, of reading the noetical productions of 
Mr. Snow. The characteristic fea- 
tures of the present volume are im- 
pressed on our minds by a perusal of 
some elegant poems published by this 
author many years past. The work now 
before us may be distinguished for fe- 
licity of versibention, for sentiment and 
pathos, and for a rich vein of piety, 
tinged, however, with rather a mor- 
bid sensibility, which, although always 
amiable, require the relief of more 
buoyant spirits and subjects of greater 
mirth. Some of the poems exhibit vi- 
jgour of thought aifl felicity of illus- 
tration ; and, without any exception, 
they evince an understanding so acute 
nml refined, a sensibility so amiable 
and well directed, that we should not 
envy tlTe person who could peruse the 
volume without thinking as much of 
the author as of his writings. We live 
too late in the world, as La Bruy ere 
observed a century and a half ago, to 
cpcpect any thing new ; but if we can- 
nut praise our author, for any striking 
marks of originality, we can bestow 
upon him the almost as valuable praise 
of giving .tu the bigltest class of sub- 
jects a form aiid an embellishment. 


^bich present tliem to us in an im- 
moved and more impressive shape. 
The first poem is upon a subject per- 
haps even trite, — the foigiveiiess, by a 
dying father, of a frail daughter, and 
her affliction at the death-bed scene. 
Although these materials, from their 
excellence, have been used by authors 
of the first as well as of inferior ranks, 
to produce the effect of the pathetic, it 
would be difficult to produce in prose 
or poetry, a sketch where the incidents 
arc used with more skill and elegance, 
and where they are made to excite 
deeper feelings. The poem of the 
' Widow's Son* is directs against the 
vice of gambling; and whilst it pre- 
sents a nne moral scourge against a 
prevailing and most destructive de- 
pravity, It deeply interests us by its 
exquisite pathos ; it allies all our bet- 
ter feelings and highest sensibilities to 
the cause of virtue. After tracing the 
gambler throi^h the direful conse- 
quences of his infatuation, and paint- 
ing with a master's hand his own suf- 
ferings, and the affliction he had 
brought upon his widowed mother, 
the author forcibly reflects, 

** Oh, in lier quiver Conscience has no dart, 
BarbM with such venom to the suflRering 
heart ; 

None with such bitterness of anguish fraught, 
Ab, on the heads that lov’d u$, to have brought 
Ruin and woe — and such he had to bear,— 
To deepen crim^ and aggravate despair." 

The widowed mother wutclies the 
death-bed of the gamester amidst tlie 
squalid wretchedness to which he had 
reduced hmself and her. 

* Wild are his words, and wilder are his 
tones, [groans ; 

And &om his bosom hurst the frequent 
Site from his forehead wipes the cold damp 
dew, 

TUI fainter, each succeeding struggle grew ; 
Then, as he 6x*d on her his glazing eye. 
One sacred word absorb'd his dying sigh ; 
And ere the morn’s first struggling beam 
had blush’d. 

The sccue of misery and gurlt was hush’d.'* 

In harrowing the most uimultunus 
feelings, by deep and irregular work- 
ings of the iinaginatiuo, our author, 
as well as all others, is inferior to Lord 
Byron ; he is not equal to Scott in 
fancy, nor to Wordsworth in simple 
eloquence, nor to Southey in cximpre- 
heneion ; but neither Campbell nor 
any living author that we arc aequainU 
cd with, excels him in pathos, and in 
classic purity of illustration. 
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The followiiijg stanza merely repre- 
sents what is triic, and even hacknieG* 
yet we know of no poet who has made 
th^ sentiment appear to greater advan- 
tage. It must remind our readers of a 
stanza in the Gertrude of Wyoming^ 
hy Mr. Campbell. 

** It is a grsciovs sight io form so youngs 
To see devotion's heavenly spirit there ; 

A g^racious sound to hear a yonthful tongue 
Pour forth the s'lnple eloquence of prayer. 
Oh wlwt rich blessings may not others 
ahareyi 

By early faith and piety brought down ! 
What anchor for themselves do they pre- 
pare, 

« Stedfast and sure," in earth's severest 
frown, [crown.” 

Wlio discipline the soul for an immortal 

Cressula'* is a poem, founded on a 
^Ircadful fact, of a yoiit\g Greek maiden 
at Missolonghi, shot hy her brother, 
at the mother's command, to prevent 
her falling a prey to Turkish violence. 
'^‘The maiden fell — ^her dying eye 
Flash'd brightly as she tiled ; 

And there was triumph in her cry ; 

As her young spirit fled. 

Well did the heroic mother read 
That look, that cry approv'd the deed.” 

The ' Student' is a poem tracing the 
suflerings of a mind exquisitely sensi- 
tive and refined, through the unsuc- 
cessful struggle of a literary and pro- 
fessional life. The picture is but too 
true, and many, we fear, must ac- 
knowledge its accuracy. We only 
trust that the amiable and accomplish- 
ed author is not the prototype of what 
he draws. I'he reproaches against the 
patrons of genius, literature, and mo- 
ral excellence, need not this addition. 

We can strongly recommend these 
Poems to tlic adult and to the young 
of both sexes, as a volume highly in- 
tellectual and interesting: it is a work 
which will be appreciated by all per- 
sons of taste for its poetry, whilst it 
will be deemed an invaluable assist- 
ance to the cause of virtue and of well 
regulated feelings. 

149. Present State of Christiaiiity, and of 
the Missionary Estahlislments for its Pro^ 
pagalum in all Parts the World, By 
Frederick Shuherl. l9mo. pp. 440. Hurst. 

TO .ill who are interested in the 
pTopagalion of Christianity, this Work 
will lie peculiarly attractive, as present- 
ing an admirable synopsis of trie pre- 
sent state of religion throughout tlic 


known world. It is alad tfilen|ier8eEl 
with many imporuint parttonlwrs con- 
nected with the geography, iBOnmcTB, 
and cqstoms, of the different remote 
people with whom tfie Missionaries^ In 
the course of their labours, have become 
acquainted ; thus affording amusement 
as well as profit to the reader. The 
groundwork, as the Editor acknow* 
ledges, was originally furnished by (he 
pen of Mr. H. Zschokke, a cclebralwl 
German writer, who published a work 
of a similar nature in 18 ip. 
complete bis sketch (says Mr. Slroberl) 
by supplying the events worthy of re- 
cord cluring the intermediate period 
down to the present year, f have had 
recourse to the Reports of our principl 
Societies engaged in the propgation 
of Christianity, and in the circulation 
of the Bible, and to other authentic 
jpaterials. The additions which tliey 
have enabled me to make, 1 hare in- 
terweaved in their proper places.” 

The Work is divided into five parts, 
whicj} consist of Europe, Asia, Africa^ 
America,^ and South India; and the 
history, progress, and present state of 
Christianity, in these different por- 
tions of the globe, are succinctly de- 
tailed. On the^ state of religion in 
Hindustan (a country so highly im- 
portant to British interests) the Editor 
is very diffuse. The following brief 
extracts showing the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation in this exten- 
sive portion of the East, will be inte- 
resting : 

*<The whole country arouad the gveot 
city of Calcutta, the capital of Deogal, 
the most important commercial city of mo- 
dern Asia, Canton excepted, is now travers- 
ed by Protestant preocliers of tlie Go^el. 
In these parts there are few villages without 
Christians, without schools, without Bibles* 
In Calcutta itself a school-house for eight 
hundred Hindoo clflldran of both sexes woe 
erected by the Missiomries. 

**In 1823, schools (or the education of 
native females were begun in the some eity» 
and there are now five hundred leceHring in- 
struction in reading, writing, and needle- 
work. The sum of 43,000 rupees has been 
collected fur the foundation of a Central 
School there, 20,000 being contributed bf 
a native Kajah, and 18,000 raised by the 
exertions of the ladies of CaJeutta ; and tba 
first stone of the building was laid in May, 
1827, by the lady of the Governor-Qeneral. 
Tlie foundation of such schools must be re- 
garded as one of the most powerful means of 
improving the Hindoo character. 

** The Church Missionary Society alone 
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htfi BOW ettaUilhed MisBlonary stations— 
1. In tho Presidency of Bengal ; at Calcutta* 
Burdwan* Buzar* Gonuckffiere* Benares, 
Chunar, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, Me- 
rut, 4 nd Delhi— 3. In the Presidency of 
Mli^; at Madras, Poonamallee, Mi^a- 
veram, Palamcottah, Cotym, Allepic, Co- 
chin, Tellicheny, and Nellore — S. In the 
Pfe^dieosy of Bombay; at Bombay, and 
Bafseen, in the North Concan — 4. In the 
Island of Ceylon ; at Cotta, Candy, Badda- 
game, and Nellore. In these stations there 
are twenty-eight Missionaries who have re- 
ceived ordination. 

The same Society has a seminary near 
Madras for training up young men as school- 
masters and assistants in the work of the 
missions. It is proposed that this institu- 
tion shall be sufficiently extensive to afford 
instruction to sixty students, not only in 
theology, English, and the ^cietit lan- 
guages, but also in Tamul, uentoo, and 
Sanscrit; and that a fourth part of these 
students shall be country-born and the refit 
natives. 

<<At the instance of Bishop Middleton, 
a college for the education of Missionaries, 
which received the name of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, was erected in 1^1 at Calcutta. The 
expence of the building was deffi^ed out of 
the donations of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which contri- 
buted 5000^ each. The college is the pro- 
l^erty of the latter, and that Society is re- 
aponsible for its support, towards wliich the 
Church Missionary Society has annually 
voted the sum of 1000/.” 

** The Government of India has at length 
begun to take a benevolent interest in the 
advancement of knowledge, wliich is parti- 
cularly manifested in the appointment about 
two years since of a Committee of Public 
Instruction at Calcutta. There arc two es- 
Ublishments at Calcutta, the Mudrlssa or 
Muhamedsn College, and tho Hindoo CoJ~ 
lege, which are under the direct superin- 
tendence of this Committee, who have also 
under their care the Vidyalaya or Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta, Colleges at Agra, 
Delhi, and Benares, tnd schools in different 
parts of the country. For the various ob- 
jects of the Committee an annual sum of 
100,000 rupees was placed at their disposal ; 
iiut, in drder that they might be put at the 
commencement of their derations in pos- 
adssion of a considerable fund for the con- 
etruction of buildings and other temporary 
oljects,- the grant was made to take effect 
from the year 18Sl-183f.” 

It is a singular oircumstance that 
even sff early aa the fifth century, 
Christianitv its way to these 

distant realms; thou^liit they were in 
all probability unktiown to Europeans ; 


ljut the inveterate prejudices of the na- 
tives, perpetuated by the strong distinc- 
tions of castes, has doubtless prevented 
its propagation. Mr. Shoberi says, * 

** Before Europeans had set foot in Hi- 
ther India, there existed a small flock of 
Christians In the midst of inimical Bramins 
and Muhamedans, and that it had main- 
tained itself there upwards of fourteen cen- 
turies. Though at last all tlmt remained 
of its religion was a confused medley of su- 
perstitious notions and ceremonies, still it 
adhered to them with invincible constancy. 
But, with the ignorant, prejudice and cus- 
tom are the substitutes for conviction, and 
are therefore as difficult to be eradicated as 
the latter. ,<Hcnce it is', that man^ religions 
of antiquity and many churches still subsist, 
though the more holy spirit in which they 
originated has long been extinct.” 

We hope ihf, period is fast advanc- 
ing, when the iron bands of prejudice, 
ignorance, and barbaristii, will soon be 
burst asunder, and give place to the 
genial spirit of Christian truth and 
Christian civilisation. But (to con- 
clude with the Editor’s words) ** reli- 
gious darkness still rests on a great part 
of the population of Europe iiselt ; a 
Christian paganism still stupifies the 
great majority of the lower classes of 
the people. Think of the barbarism 
of Asia, the savage state of the Afri- 
cans, the forlorn condition of the in- 
terior of America, the altars of Aus- 
tralasia stained with human blood ! 
There is no want of scope for the 
champions of the word of God ; and 
if the sketch here presented shall have 
the cfTect of impressing the mind of 
any philanthropic individual vvith the 
importance of hefriending the efforts 
of those heralds of Christianity and ci- 
vilisation, 1 shall bless the hours de- 
voted to the composition of the pre- 
ceding pages.*’ 

150. Private Correspondence of Sir Kenelin 

Digby, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 

King Charles the First, Pf rilten by Him- 
self, Now first published from the Origi- 
nal Manuscript y with an Introductory Me- 
moir, Svo, pp. 328. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was a man of 
genius, whom imagination, united with 
strong passions, jnompted to eccentric 
actions. He was too elevated in intel- 
lectual character to bedivested^by liber- 
tinism of dignity ; he could never have 
been a mere sensualist, but be had no 
self-command, and no delicacy of sen- 
timent. Life however is not wisely 
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conducted by romantic feelings; but 
by principles and prudence. Sir K<l- 
iielm was a man in a novel, as to ideas 
and habits, and the biography of such 
characters being commonly fictitious, 
and at the disposition of the writer. 
Fortune is made to favour them in all 
points ; but that is not the history of 
such characters. As men iti novels, 
in actual life they commonly pursue 
an ignis fatuus. They gratify their 
passions at the expenceof consequences. 
Sir Kenelm, however, had all the cor- 
rective qualities of a man of the world, 
and these saved him from many mis- 
fortunes attendant upon a romantic 
turn of mind. He was only, however, 
remarkable as to particularity for a 
strange infatuation, that of inviolable 
attachment to a female, in marrying 
•whom he acted contrary to the maxim 
that “ Caesar’s wife obght not to be 
suspected,'* and incurred the public 
opinion that he was a dupe. Venetia 
appears to have been an errant co- 
quette, and to have married him for 
ine purpose of redeeming her character. 

Sir Kenelm was eldest son of Sir 
Everard Digby, and inherited an estate 
of 3000/. per ann. In l6l8, when he 
was aged fifteen, he was sent to Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford; and in ]62i went 
to study at Paris, or to travel. Of his 
adventures, in this interval, hereafter. 
In \t)23 he returned to England. Sir 
Edward Stanley (of the House of Der- 
by) having lost his wife, determined to 
pass the rest of his days in absolute se- 
clusion, and therefore committed a 
beautiful daughter, this Venctia, to 
the care of a relative, whose house was 
situated near to that of Lady Digby. 
This naturally produced frequent vi- 
sits between the two families, and Ke- 
nelm, ill his juvenile boyhood, fell 
violently in love, and says, that a mu- 
tual attachment ensued. His mother, 
howe\er, very wisely did not like ** ihe 
Lady's immorality for there had been 
very suspicious abductions, and she had 
another matrimonial object in view. 
To avoid this latter connection until 
he was of age to please himself, he 
obtained leave to travel, and proceeded 
to Paris, where he remained until the 
plague broke out, when he retired to 
Angers. During his stay, the salacious 
Queen of France fell deeply in love 
with hint, but his regard for Venetia 
caused him to decline her favours. 

Fearing the effects of her vengeance, 
he caused it to be reported that he was 
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killed in the slaughter which attended 
the' attack of the King’s tropps, when 
they forced |heir way into the Queen’s 
^artment. From Angers he went to 
Florence, whence he wrote ]eUe|;t/to 
Venetia, which however, by his>>^yil9a'- 
dent mother’s interception, miscarried. 
She therefore accredited the jcport 
that he was dead, and conseittfu to 
marry another. That oilier formed 
new temporary attachment to a rustic 
beauty, and Venetia refused all recon- 
ciliation with a weathercock lover. 
The news of the nrojected marriage 
of course filled Digby with rage, 
which however burned out. But hav- 
ing received an invitation from a dis- 
tant relative, John Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, then at Madrid, negotiating 
the marriage of Prince Charles, he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, and on his journey 
met a Brahmin, who by means of the 
Aars and the pretended magic of the 
day, 

“ Conjured up a spirit of Venetia, through 
whose agency he became convinced that her 
honout was unsullied, and that her fuulta 
were only f a little ^ndulgency of a gentle 
nature, which sprung from some indiscre- 
tioD, or rather want of expericuce, that 
made her liable to censure." F. xx. 

While at Madrid, a jealous person 
set fifteen men upon him, but Digby 
killed two of the assassins, which, he 
says, 

** Fulfilled a prediction of the spirit, who 
desired him to consider the accumplisJiment 
of that propliecy us evidence of the truth of 
what he had told iiitn of Venetiu’s virtue." 
P. xxi. 

'A remark of Lord Kensingtpn in- 
duced Di^by to profess an attach men t 
to a Spanish lady, because he was ap- 
parently disposed to contemn them. 
Digby undertook the task, by paying 
attentions to a la^y of whom his noble 
friend was reall^ enamoured, and he 
succeeded to the poftit of obtaining her 
consent, and desire for a matrimonial 
union, but his overruling passion for 
Venetia overcame every thing. 

Omitting minor incidents, he re- 
turned to England, and there saw Ve- 
neiia. The Man of the World and 
the hero of a novel, again came into 
conflict, and the fair angler, sure of 
her fish on the hook, let him exhaust 
himself. He made a first attempt upon 
her chastity (for there were three in 
the whole), her indignation .was ex- 
cessive, and repentance only obtained 
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jpaidoni* The Hero of a Novel’ next 
«iipcrfle<ks the Man of the Woriil. A 
peiaoit, named Clerks passionately In 
love aAso with the Mnie object (Ve- 
nefcn), begged Dlgby to interfere in 
Im bmalf. Of course this was requir- 
ing him to tear out his very heart, hut 
nevertheless he, like a hero, interceded 
for ihe said Clerk. Every man of 
common sense knows thot a person, 
except in merely making an offer, 
should court for himself, and that the 
recommendation of another would, 
without previotts favour, do him more 
harm than good. Platonic regard was 
all that Digby then professed, but how 
far it was observed, will appear from 
the next incident. Calling u|)on 
her one morning, before she was risen, 
he entered her b^ undrest, whilst she 
was asleep." The offence to the natu> 
ral dignity of a modest woman would 
have been unpardonable; but, in re- 
pulsing him, he consented to with- 
draw, ** Provided that she sang to him, 
while he dressed himself (p. xxv). He 
was, however, a truly foolish lover, 
and though he was" evidently playing 
cards with a person who saw his at- 
tachment, and knew that he would 
incur matrimony (which her bad re- 
])Utation rendered nacessary) sooner 
than lose her, she finished her efforts 
of policy by making the sacrifice of 
pawning her jewels, that she might 
equip him for accompanying the Duke 
of Buckingham in his embassy to ne- 
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simpleton is ap|)areiit, but under pre- 
judice, of what use is reason ? He 
had the hook in his mouth, and Vene- 
lit, never regarding the risk of his life, 
with a refinement of delicacy refused 
to marry oue man when another pos- 
sessed her picture, gi«'eu under a bro- 
mise of marriage/ All Digby 's efforts 
to convince her thal her opinions were 
erroneous, were unsuccessful ; and he 
was oUig^, by challenging Mardon- 
tius [an uncertain person], to force 
him to restore it. Without drawing 
his sword, he placed the portrait in 
Digby *6 hands, accompanied liy a writ- 
ten (ieclaratioii, that if ever he had 
uttered a word derogatory to her ho- 
nour, he hod falsely slandered her.’* 
P. xxix. 

. That this was stratagem, is evident. 

Digby, however, imffries her ; and 
finding it imposslbie to satisfy the world 


about the wisdom of his conduct, he 
£ven goes so far as to say, that Ihr 
point of honour in woman docs not cati- 
sist only in chastity , hut that cases may 
occur tfi which it is justiHable for 'a 
man to consent to his wifes pollution," 
P. xxxi. 

Here we stop—the reason is plain. 
There are sciniillations of genius in 
Sir Kenelm’s autobiography, and the 
euphuistic style of it is characteristic 
of the age ; and the serious comedy of 
Sir Kenelm and Venetia making set 
speeches to each other, like school- 
boys reciting a dialogue from Enfield's 
Speaker, shows the pedantry which 
infected the manners as well as litera- 
ture of the times. Sir Kenelm was no 
doubt a fine gentleman of the day, 
when no man appeared out of stat'e^ 
and (if we may so say) possibly slept in 
a powdered wig, because there was no 
dignity in a nightcap. 

Mr. Nicolas has edited the work ela- 
borately and satisfactorily. 

151. Solitary Itambles through naily Lands. 

By Dervent Conway. 2 wls» Hmo. 

Hurst and Co. 


A MOST attractive title, with a 
truly romantic nomrnc de guerre; but 
who the author is, will be seen by a 
reference to our notice of his former 
work, the “ Tales of the Ardennes.*’ 
That he is a great admirer of Sterne 
would be evident from ibe Rambles, 
without the circumstance of his former 
tales being iiiscribt*d to *' the gentle 
spirit of Laurence Sterne;*' but he 
is greatly deficient in that deep ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, and 
that knowledge of the springs whence 
flow the actions of life, which distin- 
guished Sterne ; and though his mind 
IS imbued with a strong tinge of senti- 
mentality and of honour, it wants 
depth, consistency, and beauty. 

The tales introduced are of various 
characters, but some of them partake 
largely of those romantic, melancholy, 
and elevated feelings which are calcu- 
lated to gratify and improve the minds 
of youth. The digression upon tea, in 
the shape of a canto, is clever; it is 
truly By conic. We should like to see 
some more proofs of his poetical powers. 

169. Tales and Legends. By the Autkirr of 
•• The Odd Volume'*' 8ao, 3 vols. 

IT has been said that women (and 
such Is the sex we believe of the au-' 
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thors of these exhilarating and itiKe- 
iiioufl volumes) write better novels thin 
men. It is not the fact in an unli* 
iiiited position, for their intercourse 
with the world, their view of life and 
nature, is too bounded for such an op- 
portunity of studying atid investigat- 
ing liumanity, as so bold an atfirma- 
lion implies. The pivot of the ques- 
tion seems, in our opinion, to turn 
upon this point. Novels, in general, 
being affairs of love and matrimony, 
and minutiae of domestic character, 
women have in such matters a tact 
which men cannot reach. 

Concerning the tales before us, it is 
impossible for us to do justice to the 
truly beautiful delineations of character 
displayed in the “Two Students of St. 
Andrews.” We refer in particular to 
Ikthune and Madclijie. Shakspeare 
liimself never drew finer portraits. Wa 
are tulip-lancierd on such objects, of 
elegant nature — they are concatenated 
details; and such dialogues, as that in 
the Siudents of St. Andrews, have ne- 
ver been surpassed in any drama of any 
age; and the exquisite Madeline can 
never have a superior — perhaps not a 
rival. 

163. The Beauties of Shakspeare, adapted 

to the Capacities of Youth, By Caroline 

Maxwell, jduthareSs oj “ The Beauties of 

j4neient Ktofiuence/* ^'c. 1 2mo. pp. 360. 

Chappie. 

THIS is a useful little edition, well 
adapted for facilitating the study of our 
great dramatic Bard, and rendering the 
juvenile reader acquainted with the 
leading features and numerous beau- 
ties of his writings. The design of 
the work is to relate the story of each 
drama in the most simple and easy 
style, in a manner most likely to im- 
press on the youthful mind a perfect 
recollection of the incidents of each 
piece, and to introduce in the course 
of the narratives some of the most 
striking passages which each contains. 

may be also necessary to state (ob- 
serves the fair editor), that any inci- 
dent, passage, or even word, which 


might be thought exceptionable by the 
strictest delicacy, is entirely omitted, 
and on no occasion has the fair purity 
of the youthful mind been for one mo- 
ment forgot, in offering, and in select- 
ing these pages for perusal.” 

By some omission there is not the 
least guide to the contents of the vo- 
lume ; we hope this deficiency #ill be 
supplied for the remaining copies* on 
hand. 

- ♦ 

1 54. The Arcana oj Sdenee and Art is a 
judicious and interesting selection of the 
principal scientific and mechanic novelties 
of the last year, illustrated by cuts and 
plates. They were originally selected by 
the Editor of the Mirror for that instructive 
weekly publication ; and have now been sys- 
tematicaliy^irranged. 

s 155. The Policy of Princes is a well- 
written satire on the excessively dogmatical 
and tyrannical principles of the ultra-tories; 
or of those who profess and prove them- 
selves disciples of that modern Machiavof, 
Prinefi Metternich. ^ It professes to be the 
prodiictiotf of a Member of the Austrian 
Legation, and its avowed object is to de- 
precate the liberal principles which are 
making way in the cabinets of the pre- 
sent day; but b> its glaring exposure of 
those principles so obnoxious to a free and 
enlightened people, is admirably calculated 
to open the eyes of those who have been 
hitherto partially blinded, or obscured by 
the fogs of despotism. 

156. Mr. Prosser’s Historical Account 
of St. Giles's Church, CamhenocU, was writ- 
ten to accompany his folio illustrative litlici- 
graphic plates, 5 in number. The Church 
pisscsses few features of any architectu- 
ral interest or novelty ; but it has to boast 
of several curious and ancient monuments, 
representations of which Mr. Prosser has 
reserved. Mr. P. has been too lavish in 
is commendation^ A good history of the 
parish would be intyesting; and this we 
nope one day to have the pleasure of no- 
ticing : at least, we know that one of our 
Correspondents, young, enthusiastic, and 
talented, has been industriously engaged in 
such an undertaking. We heartily wish him 
Buccese. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. we cannot but regret that at a time when 

In our former notice of the collection at artists are to superabundant, and their works 
the Royal Academy, p. 447» we mentioned so numerous, that more good and feeling 
the great dearth of historical subjects and pictures are not found to grace an exhibition 
paintings of general and vivid interest ; and sanctioned by royalty and patronised, by 
Dent. Mao. June, 1828. 
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Tht Ml ^4 M U^C| thewt top 
pM^y chaTfkCter pf 

our men uf wealth ; apd proves a wapt ot 
hpp^pt pride and "9^^^ ambition which 
impels a man to enoourage whatever is 
laudable, to succour native merit, and to 
promote the cultivation of a orbs of imagi- 
nation, and of appeals to our best, our 
dearest, and our loftiest feelings and senti- 
ments as men. Such a multitude of por- 
traits of unknown and publicly uncared for 
individuals, and executed too many of them 
In a very inferior manner, that it is painful 
to see them usurp the most advantageous 
situations to the detriment of compositions 
of more general interest and superior merit. 
Many a gem, deserving of a conspicuous 
place in the gallery, has been thrown into 
the shade, and hung the lowest of the 
low,** or perched beyond the possibility of 
the eye ever reaching it, or viewing it with 
pleasure, and darkeued and obsom'ed by the 
projecting of the frames of more favoured 
pictures. We will not say more ; the fault 
lias existed so long, has been complained or 
so often, and as repeatedly disregarded, that 
we will neither w^ste time nor language in 
observations which the servility, favoritism, 
obstinacy, and jealousy of the Academicians, 
will not lend an ear to; * but proceed to the 
enumeration uf some of the best and clever- 
est pieces, apd thereby fulfil the promise 
made in our previous notice. As the Great 
Room ought to. possets the greatest attrac- 
tions, and as i|t leads in tae catalogue, we 
will pay our first visit there. 

Tke Great Room. 

6. Guardian Cheruls^ with portraits of 
the infant Children of the Earl of Normanton, 
Mr. Etty has here a beauteous assemblage 
of happy juvenile faces, but his cherubs 
want an ideality ; they ought to be celestials^ 
not earthly beings elevated on stilts. 

11. The Little Gleaner, Sir W. Beecliey. 
A charming picture, richly and harmoniously 
coloured ouch an interesting gleaner de- 
serves to be, as she is, amply repaid for her 
toil. 

17. A Mother caressing her sleeping Child. 
R. Westall. — A circular ^picture, displaying 
all the artist’s delicacy and tenderness of 
expression. The mother has been foupd 
fault with; but the child would make a 
better cherub than any of Etty’s. 

19. A Collage from Nature. H. Warren. 
A warm little picture, by a young artist, 
who, ae venture to predict, will one day rise 
very high in his profession. 

S3. A Bull of the Alderney breed, and 
S23, a Cow, by Ward, aro masterly delinea- 
tions of one uf the iftost interesting of do- 
mestic animals. His fF'hite Horse, the 
size of lifis, in the School of Painting, is 
another splendid portrait, but it if too large 
lor the Academy. 

tW. Lady Ly?idhursL Sir Tfiomas Law- 
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rence.^Tu say any thing in admiration of 
thif artist’s portraits would be to re- 
peat what lias been said by every body, about 
hb glossy colouring, the inimitable expres- 
sion of the eyes, &c. We doubt if it was 
possible to make those talking orbs speak 
more to the purpose than they do in Sir 
Thomas’s portraits. We gave a Hit of his 
works in our last notice; we shall only again 
mention one, Lady G. Agar Ellis and her 
Son, No. 341, to express eur surprise at the 
judgment which could have associated with 
it such an inferior production os Mr. Jo- 
seph’s Lady and Child, which wants all that 
nature, beauty, and elegance which the 
other so pre-eminently possesses. Another 
we shall notice, the Daughter of Mr. Peel, 
No. 77, as an instance of the great artist’s 
blameable inattention to the correctness of 
his attitudes. How her pretty little feet 
came where they are we cannot conceive. 
The face is radiant with smiles, and the 
faithful fond spanjel we should like to 
possess. 

59. Daub ful Weather. W. Collins, R.A. 
A favourite subject of the aribt, and painted 
with amazing truth and skill. A fisherman 
on the beacD, a figure whose cloudy brows 
denote a storm which his hesitating look 
seems endeavouring to disperse ; his foithful 
dog anxiously watching liis master’s eye, 
and his assistants in the boat aro fearful of 
commencing preparations. Turn from this to 

B({, Taking out a Thom, by the samo 
artist, where we again recognise the fisher- 
man’s head in the old sedate and careful man 
who is extracting the cause of grief from the 
little sobbing sufferer. True simplicity 
pervades tlie whole. In the School of Paint- 
ing Collins has another beautiful production, 
a Scene at Folkstone, No. 36'9. 

70. Dido directijig the equipment of the 
Fleet, or the morning <f the Carthaginian 
empire. J. M- W. Turner. — We are ardent 
admirers of Mr. Turner’s glowing and ani- 
mated compositions, and are as unwilling to 
find fault with him ; but when he endeavours 
to increase upon the beautiful and the 
glowing, and gives his works the cluuracter 
of being outre, we should be wonting iu our 
sincerity did we not remind him of lib fault. 
Id the picture before us he has entirely for-, 
cotten nature, and her attribute truth, and 
has assembled as glaring and violent colours 
as it is possible to conceive, and painful to 
contemplate. We hope he will remedy this 
fur he is capi^le uf proving himself a living 
Claude. His East Coives Castle, the seat of 
J. Nash, esq. with the Regatta beating to 
imndivard. No. 1 13, and No. 152, ihe same, 
with the Regatta starling for their moorings, 
are in better keeping. They are truly splen- 
did. Another specimen of gaudy overdone 
colouring is his No. 26'2, Boccaao relating 
the tale qf the Bird-cage, 

98. May Morning, T. Stothard.— >Tliis 
veteran’s pencil stijl preserves al) thp sketclfi- ‘ 
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ness ^od vigour of hit youth. Every thfng 
it gay and lively ; what a happy heart mubt 
(fah good old man possess! 

<>9. Esther approaching Jhasucrus* G. 
Jones, R.A. — Is a clever picuture with all 
the light and shade of Rembrandt, 'fhe 
figure to the right, with the monstrous 
ttitbati, would not have discredited that cele- 
brated master ; and the loftiness of the mo- 
narch adds much to the dignity of his title ; 
Imt tlierd is one fault which we would advise 
him to avoid, — his females are all onfe arid 
the same, notwithstanding the variety and 
splendour of their cottiime. 

127. Interior of an English Cottage, W. 
Mulresdy. — A mother is sitting at the win- 
dow, through which we perceive the deep 
tints of the rays of a setting srib, and to- 
gether with her child and the other accom- 
paniments of the cradle, &c. are interesting 
objects : the butt of the mother is particu- 
larly clever, hut the pictare is ton hot for 
iis; the distant sky is unnatural, and poor 
puss keeps at a distance from the burning 
fire. 

Iffi. Richard the First at the tattle of 
Ascalim^ unhorsing Saladin. A. Cooper. — 
His animals arc of the finest description, 
and his bottle pieces display great skill in 
the arrangement of his figures. The gallant 
Richard, a being noble almost beyond con- 
ception, grasping his opponent’s shield and 
Wielding his own ponderous battle-axe, al- 
ready stained with gofe, is preparing to 
inflict a blow which cannot hut prove fatal ; 
his eyes flash fire and spurn Contemptu- 
ously the thmatened stroke of Saladin's 
Sword. The cool determined c<iurage of 
the English is finely contrasted with the 
hellish grin of hatred and despair which dis- 
torts the features of the Moors. 

147. Minstrel of Chamouni, H. 
PickersgUI.— A pleasing portrait under the 
disgifise of one or those interesting minstrels 
so intimately blended with every romantic 
fueling BRi/d drdent passion. 

1 74. Cupid dnd Nymplu — H. Hilton. — 
What Can be more luxuriant than love, a 
0;^mpli, and a vineyard, and all in their most 
Interesting times. This is the best of Hil- 
ton’s we ever saW ; it combines delic&cy. 
sweetness, and warmth, with chaste arid 
glowing Colours in ri more admirable manner 
than any picture in the exhibition. Who- 
ever sees these figures cannot Ail of reading 
what is passing through their minds. 

190. portrait as Fiord. Sir W. Beechey. 
— A nrnst delicately painted arid sweetly 
conceived picture. To restore a healthy tone 
16 a mind diseased from undeserved ingrati- 
tude, We would point to the little cherub 
which throws its arms round the gay lovelv 
Flora. A coaritcnance more radiant with 
Smiles, more purely pleasSnt, and truly af- 
fectionate we never perceived. 

193. Corhpostitwn frofn several passages in 
look xi. of Milton* s Para(Hs€ Lost. W . Etty, 
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tl.A. — Mr. Etty It a niote bttifleht bf tTi# 
old Italian masters hi his colburiiiff, In his 
grouping, and in his drawing. With miriy 
of their beauties he has borrowed numerous 
defects, wl\ich are too striking not ^ to ha 
regretted. The actions, we might alihost 
sSy paces, of some of his figures are out- 
rageous ; arid the whole of them exhibit too 
much of that voluptuouSiiess which liiS ft- 
vourita Htfan indulged in. It has lean 
purchased by the Marquis of Staflbrd for 
500 guineas. It will serve to accompany 
the private Tiltans of that nobleman. 

202. Hoii) Sweet it is I lu Cosse.— A 
humourous and clever sketch of hoys roiirid 
a sugar tub ; hut deficient ih that point and 
spirit which makes Us ** Clap nur hands to 
our sides" tvhen looking ht the little sketch 
in Hood’s “ fp'hhns and Oddities,** entitled. 

Nothing half so sweet in life." 

Leaving'lhe Great Room, wo proceeded to 

The School if Painting, 

where the pictures, though fewer, are more 
deserving of attention from grcatCr interest 
and superior talent. 

24.3. The Ficdr of Wdkefehl reconciling 
his iSife to Olivia^ G. S. Newton. — A 
powerfislly* conceived and cleverly executed 
painting ; exhibiting all tlie deep jiathos and 
correct feeling which this interesting arid 
affecting situation requires. The figure of 
the mother sitting in her chair, the re- 
pentant Olivia being at her feet supplicating 
a return of kindness, is an ostoniRlting por- 
traiture of the conflict of passions, tiic war 
of thoughts which afflict and disturb her 
animal bodv. The struggle between the 
yearnings of a parCnt, and the stern neces- 
sities of duty, are to Imi se^n and felt in the 
tearful eye, the stiffened arm, and hands 
clenching her garments, more effectively 
than we have ihe power of descrihirig. 
Every living thing in the piece has the ap- 
pearance of unuatural and iinwished-for cold- 
ness. The two cliitdren have left off their 
amusOirients, and look a consciousness of 
something wrong ; and the faithful dog raises 
up his head in vecpgnitloh of the suffering 
r^ritant, but feelffVi dduht of flie propriety 
of his' wonted kiudnesifl 'The whole reflects 
great cAdit On Mr. Newton, and the country 
which ^ve him birth, as it would on that 
of any artist of the present day,^ howevc^ 
great bis reputation. 

250, Cratlaniry of Sir tv. Raleigh. S. 
Druirimond. — ^The stiffness of the neck of 
Sir Walter does not accord with the ease 
and grace which he displayed in casting 
his new cloak for the queen to step upon — 
the act which raised him into royal favour. 

274. Hop Garden. W. F. Witherington. 

— ^The gathering of the hops, lil^e the season 
of the vineyard, is a time of happiness to 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood. Ever^ 
countenance seems animated. Mr. Wither- 
ington’s is a clear picture, the coloutiug of 
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which U done. .Tlic cl)i)d leavlog the 
breMt to turn with a playfnful smile to Us 
sister, it beautiful. 

SOS. L* Amour du ckeval J.Wnrd,.R.A. 
—Another masterly delineation of the horse. 

308. Disturbed by Ylhg Nightmare* T. 
Lane. — Some wags have tied a lean mi- 
aerable white mare to the knocker of the 
door of some old hypochondriac, whose snr- 
prite, un opening the door with a candle 
and a blunderbuss, increases the mirth of 
his tormentors. The whole effect is excel- 
lent. While looking at it ^ could not but 
think of the melancholy fate of him who 
brought it into existence, and offering a prayer 
for the success of the subscription so praise- 
worthily undertaken for the benefit of his 
family. If this picture is not disposed of, 
we would advise some patron of the Arts, 
with money in his purse, to possess himself 
of this humourous and clever pfoduction by 
a handsome offer to his widow. 

322. The Drunkard. G. Clint. — ^Thjs 
we are told is the first picture of an intended 
aeries. The drunkard is a man full six feet, 
of the most herculean proportions, and so 
completely under the maddening effect of 
his cups, as to be careless of the monse- 
quence of a display 3f his ferocious and 
brutal spirit. His mild helpmate, with eyes 
that tell too plainly this is no unfrequent 
scene, endeavours with one hand to push 
the monster away, while with the other she 
affords a mother's protection to her cradled 
offspring. The boy holding the father round 
the waist, is like a pigmy straining at an 
oak, wliich he cannot move though agitated 
by the wind. We shall be glad to see this 
subject engraved it cannot fail of lessen- 
ing the frequency of an indulgence which 
destroys or throws into the shade our vir- 
tues, whilst it produces in high relief those 
of our worst passions and feelings. 

S39. Maxeppa, T. Woodward.— 'A hur- 
ried flight of wild horses, as admirably exe- 
cuted as if Cooper himself had painted it. 
The hero and his horse are, however, too 
diminutive and tame. 

340. An Attempt to illustrate the Sixth 
Seal* F. Danby. — ^TjKis tatrvellous and asto- 
nishing picture, report says, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Bedford for 500 pounds. 
It is a most appalling picture, pain^ with 
the highest finish, and worked up to the 
pinnacle of human horror and divine ven- 
geance. To describe it would be impossi- 
ble, unless we could catch the inspiration of 
the artist's mind ; — rocks rent into immense 
masses by the vivid play of the lightuing, 
and shaken by the gaspings of the earth- 
quake, appear tottering and precipitating 
themselves on a host of human wretches, 
who, agonizing with a sense of horror, are 
tearing their hair, proe^ting themselves to 
the ground, rqlUqg over each other, and 
tambling off precipices Intd' ttie earthquake's 
chasm. Oh man, what is thy power com- 
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piired with tl>e dements ! wliat has thy 
iniglity miud to oppose to the revolutions 
of nature ! The mother with affright drop- 
piugher child from her arms, and the slave 
whose chains are rent, lifting up his ctench- 
ed hands to heaven, and hailing destruction 
as a blessing equal to liberty, are fine figures, 
particularly the gigantic slave. In the cen- 
tre of the picture is a mighty Babylon shi- 
vering to its lost stone, and the vivid glare 
of the burning volcana casting from its huge 
ventricle oceans of lava and mountains of 
stone, increasing the effect of the glaze 
on the picture. To deny the existence of 
faults, would be to bestow greater praise 
than ever it fell to the lot of man to de- 
serve ; but with so much of boldness of iu- 
veutioD, of masterly execution, and prodi- 
gious effect, we shall not enumerate any of 
them. There are critics captious enough to 
do this for us, and who have done it to 
their degradation /ind their shame. It ar- 
gues no existence of a noble feeling to ridi- 
cule what in itself is dreadful and appalling, 
as it affords no proof of sense or wisdom to 
laugh and jeer at misfortune and misery, 
or to revel at the thought of human 
wretchedness and pain. 

Ante Room* 

883. The Rivals; or the Sailor* s Wedding. 
M. W. Sharp. — ^This is a talented produc- 
tion. 'I'he scene U a churchyard with the 
fortunate sailor escorting his bride into the 
church, attended by a happy group of lads, 
lasses, and old dowagers, and offering with 
good nature not uninixed with an air of tri- 
umph, his hand to the rival soldier who sits 
knitting his brows and folding his arms and 
brooding revenge. What an archness of 
expression in the biide's countenance ! The 
aoldier might ask, **Bite your thumb at 
me?" The necessary accompaniment of a 
black fiddler is not forgotten. Upon the 
whole this is a good laughable picture, but 
the principal figures have too much of the 
air of high life : — it looks masquerading. 

412. Going to the Fair. £. V. ilippin- 
gille. — Is tlie most generally attractive in 
the whole exhibition, from the diversity and 
accuracy of expression. The landscape is 
far from pleasing, hut the figures amply 
atone. The boys catching a butterfly, — the 
dandy of the village with a blooming smirk- 
ing lasson'aach arm, — the old granny play- 
ing with the little child, — the recogni- 
tion of the bashful young man, who is so 
surprised at his master's condescension, that 
he forgets his manners, of which lie is re- 
minded, by a matron divesting him of his 
hat; arc all successfully hit off. In the 
knot of greybeard politicians, we recognize 
a caricature portrait of a late respected 
though singular artist ; and amongst them 
is one ready listener, who is recalled to the 
purport of the holiday by his two children 
tugging with oil their might at his stick to 
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induce him to leave politici, and contribute to 
their amuMiment. in the centre of the pic4 
ture is the gate, the happy toll-Ur, to pass 
which every damsel must pay the forfeit of 
B chaste salute to her ' delighted swain. 
Happy the being who has to chaperone a 
bevy of hlooming spinsters ! Pleasant 
croups are observable throuchout the whole 
of the landscape winding their way to the 
scene of joyous mirth and rural festivity, 
and the back-ground gives us a glimpse of 
booths and shows, and that inspirer of every 
animated and contented feeling the May- 
pole. But it is not all unbroken pleasure : 
the artist is too true to nature to depict 
that, and accordingly he has introduced 
some countenances by no means in harmony 
with the general hilarity. These are, a poor 
girl thrusting her hands to the depths of her 
pocket to feel again and again for her lost 
money, and a snarling father who seems to 
have banished every thing like pleasure out 
of the heads of his wife arAl four children. 

454. P(yrtraitnf a Terrier. E. Landseer. 
—The most brilliant and startling por- 
traiture of the animal kind we ever beheld. 

It never has been equalled, it never can be 
excelled. Mr. Landseer’s fame is complete. 

46*4. The Morning Visit, T. Clater. — 
The arrangement of these figures has a very 
mysterious appearance, altogether unsatis- 
factory. We cannot reconcile it with any 
thing honourable or decent. A lady in her 
moToiog dress, with a muff, is ushered into 
a room, by a female servant who hands a 
chair by the side of a gentleman sitting at 
the breakfast table accompanied by two chil- 
dren. We say no more, but we can ima- 
gine the sxyrl of family scene which it is said 

Independently of those here noticed, there 
are some others deserving of attention, par- 
ticularly the sketchy landscapes of J. Con- 
stable, R. A. ; the productions of Chalon ; 
and the portraits of Shce, Reinagle, and 

^ On tiie architectural drawings we shall not 
remark : that duty has been more creditably 
performed by one of our most esteemed 
Correspondents in p. 600; and we shall 
reserve a notice of those in the other 
apartments, and the few interesting works 
of sculpture to the Supplement. 

Specimens of Litiioobaphy. 

We have at various times noticed the in- 
creasing perfection and growing reputation 
of the productions of the lithographic press. 
Many of the latest specimens are not at all 
inferior to copper-plate engravings ; and for 
some subjects the stone possesses advantages 
which are not otherwise to be derived. I he 
great art consists in the delineating upon 
the stone, and in this knowledge vte may 
fearlessly say that no one can surpass Mr. K. 
C. Lane ; but even the accurate and pro- 
perly produced lines of an excellent artist 


may fall of having the desired effecC, unless 
placed in the hands of skilful printers, and 
those who have exhibited the purest exam- 
ples are Engelman and Hulinandel.* Some 
of those from the pencil of Lane, and the 
presses just named, have been recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Dickiusou of Bond-street, ^and 
among them we notice three particularly ex- 
cellent for their brilliancy and force. What 
an exquisite little thing is the copy of 
Sharpe's beautiful miniature of the Jnfint 
Shakspeare mth Thalia and Melpomene, To 
say nothing of the deiign, which is delicate, 
chaste, and happy, the execution is a credit 
to the professors of lithography. But the 
portrait of the Duke of iVellingtan^ from a 
sketch by J. Jackson, R.A. may be consi- 
dered the triumph of the art. The features 
stand out with great effect, and we cannot 
instance a portrait which so well preserves 
the appearance of life, or produces so ex- 
cellent a relief. The third beautiful sped* 
men is a three-quarter length of the late 
l^ake of York, The two former are by Lane 
and Hulmandcl ; this is hy M. Gauoi, from 
a painting by F. W. Wilkin, and printed by 
Engelman, and though we think M. Gauci 
an inferior artist to Mr. Lane, his work 
would*do credit to ^he art, and is decidedly 
superior to^ the mass of lithographic speci- 
mens. 

Another excellent instance of this rising 
art has been published by Ackermann, in 
illustration of unejof the scenes in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, of Portia and Bassatm, 
drawn on stone by Harding from a picture 
of Briggs, H.A. The expression of the fea- 
tures is well preserved, and the drapery is 
excellent. 

fVest Fronts of the Cathedrals, Priestly and 
Weale. 

This is a beautiful, accurate, and valua- 
ble representation, at one view, of the most 
interesting and most elaborately sculptured 
entrances to fourteen of the ancient Cathe- 
dral Churches of Englaud. The diversified 
characters of the various fronts, partaking 
of all the numerous aud varied styles of the 
science, from th6 semicircular arch, and 
comparative plainnes§ of the Norman sera, 
to the ogee of the Pointed style, with tho 
multitude of ornaments, and the exuberance 
of details of the greatest ininuteiiess and de- 
licacy, which were considered necessary for 
the adequate decoration of the principal ap- 
proach to a religious temple of episcopal 
dignity, will give rise to a variety of feelings, 
according as this print may he viewed by 
the architect, the antiquary, the religious 
enthusiast, or the general admirer of ele- 
gance and taste, wherever it may be met 

* For the beauty and clearness of his 
writing no one can be more deservedly ad- 
mired than Martin of Holborn, 
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To increase the ralue of the print to 
the architect, and to gratify the neraldie 
antiquary^ Mr. Britton, to whose superior 
taste we owe this beautiful production, has 
exliibitcd in ground-plans the form, propor- 
tion* and arrangement* of the parts of the 
whole of the various edifices, and has intro- 
duced the armorial bearings of the sees. The 
drawing of this group was executed by Mr. 
Bartlett, in imitatWio of which some of the 
prints will be eolouied, after being aqua- 
tinted ity R. HavelL We are glad to find 
that a companion print, representing the 
interior of toe same edifices, is iu a state of 
great forwardness. 

Picturesque Views on the River Clydcy 4to, 
Moon and Co. , 

The pictorial scenes of Scotland are nu- 
merous, and of the highest bpauty, gran- 
deur, and sublimity. The rivers are many, 
find descending from an elevated country to 
the sea, are iu general rapid and prccipitouf. 
The velocity of their course renders the banks 
of them very picturesque — stupendous falls 
and innumerable wild cascades every where 
heightening the scenery. The ClyJl^above 
all other rivers affordg,tlic most romantic 
situations and the finest scenery for the pen- 
cil, aided by the warmest glow of poetic en- 
thusiasm, and consequently for graphic de- 
lineation. The diversity of objects which 
exist on this interesting* river from above 
the town of Lsmark to the sea ; their many 
claims upon our notice and onr feelings; 
and the spirit aud good taste with which 
the work will lie conducted and published, 
are enthusiastically and with good faith 
stated and developed hi the prospectus. Two 
of the numbers are now before us, each of 
them containing three engravings, executed 
iu the most finished line manner, by Joseph 
Swan, from iiaintings in oil, taken expressly 
{or the work hr Mr. J. Fleming, and ac- 
companied by historical, descriptive, and 
reflective letter-press, from the pen of Mr. 
J. M. Leighton. As the avowed object of 
the work is to cultivate the growing taste of 
the citizens of Glasgow for the Fine Arts — 
and cold, plodding be'ings* must they be who 
cannot admire such beauties as those now 
before us — we shall reserve our right of ob- 
serving on Mr. Leighton’s department till 
another tin^e and in another place, and con- 
tent ourselves with enumerating the views in 
the first two parts. , The first in order is 
Carstairs House, the seat of Henry Mon- 
teith, esq. Then follows, 3. Bonmton Lyn, 
from the north, tiic upper fall of the Clyde, 
of romantic beauty, 

<*From rock to rock the headlong waters 

leap, 

Tossing their billowy crests in wild career.” 
g, CatilaiM Craigs and Bru^e, from tlie 
cast, a particularly ‘*wild and^meloncholy 
deli,” though one of great^beauty, 4. Corra 
lyn and Castle, from north-west. 6. Fall 
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^ Stondjyres, from the south-west, and, (i. 
Mauldslie Castle. If one may be pronounced 
better then another, we should saV that one 
was the Fail of Stmebyres, a roost power- 
fully romantic scene, V^ry ef^ctively en- 
graved; but they are all calculated to re- 
flect honour and credit on the country. The 
beautiful and superior manuer in which these 
interesting plates are executed, and the 
poetic judgment which has produced the 
selection, render them worthy of a place hy 
the side of Mr. Neale’e beautiful aud exten- 
sive work on English seats, with which in 
the manner of getting-up, it vCry much as- 
similates. 

The Young Refruzi.— Moon and Co, 

This is a liappy picture of human felicity 
in the luimider classei of life, painted with 
much ex|>ressiun and effect by Mr. Thom of 
Edinburgh, in IB 14, and engraved with 
great care and skill by A. Duncan. It is 
one of the nearest approximations to the 
true and varied knowledge of Wilkie, tl>at 
we have yet met with, and we admire it as 
such. The scene is the interior of a cot- 
tage plentifully furnished with provisions* 
utensils, and such other accompaniments of 
a peasant's hume ; and out of the drawer of 
the old beechen table appears peeping tlie 
ballad of ** He would be a Soldier.** This* is 
a clue to the whole. A little boy is per- 
forming his military routine under the tui- 
tion >of his grandfather, a highland veteran* 
who has devoted a leg to his country— -at 
least he has a substitute ; has laid down his 
burning weed to instruct ; and whose eyes 
sparkle with delight at the perfection of his 
young pupil. But his is not the only ani- 
mated countenance. The youthful warrior 
himiclf is lit up witli juvenile ardour and 
pleasure ^ the elder boy leaning on the table 
grins with pure applause ; the old matron 
at the spinning-wheel ceasci from her occu- 
pation to gaze with wonder not unmixed 
with ambition ; and though last not least* 
the " poor pussy” feels extremely gratified 
at their abstraction to one object, os it gives 
her an opportunity of payhig marked atten- 
tion to a fish lying on the floor. 

New Music. 

The Land of Fame. A very bold and 
powerful adaptation of Mr. Morgan’s song 
to the graces of music by Mr. Pettet ; aud 
sung by Mr. Sapin. Mr. Pettet has also 
published, but not composed, a very soft 
ballad, the words and melody of an amateur, 
entitled ** Deprived of Thee** The sym- 
phonies and the accompaniments are by 
John Barnett, author of that admired oom- 
position *<The Light Guitar,” and other 
popular airs, and whose taste for music was 
displayed in no ordinary degree even in the 
eradlc. They will no doubt become great 
favourites in inu^cal families, aud be always 
found upon the piano. 
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Oxford, June 10. 

The Theological Prize, (being an English 
essay on the following subject s — <*The faith 
of the apostles in the divine mission of our 
Saviour was not the result of weakness or 
delusion, but of reasonable conviction,") has 
been awarded to Mr, Cha. Abel lleurticy, 
jl. A. Scholar of Corpus Christ! College. 

June 12 .— -The subjects proposed for the 
Chancellor's Prizes fur the year ensuing, are. 

For Latin Verses. — “ M. T. Cicero cum 
familiaribus suis upud Tusculum.” 

For an English Essay. — ‘‘The power and 
stability of federative guvernments." 

For a Latin Essay. — “ Quibus potissimum 
rationibus gentes a Romanis debellat^ ita 
afficereutur ut cum victoribus in unius im- 
jierii corpus coaluerint?" 

Sir Roger Newdignte* s Prize. — For the best 
composition in English Verse, not limited to 
fifty lines, by any tinder-Graduate who, ou 
the day above 8j)ecilied, shall not have ex> 
cceded four years from the time of his 
matriculation — “Voyages of Discovery to 
the Polar Regions.” 

June 17 •'^Theological Prize, instituted 
June 2 , 1825 , — “ What were the causes of 
the persecution to which the Christians 
were subject iu the first centuries of Chris^ 
tianity ?” 

Camoridoe. 

Sir William Browne's three medals are for 
this year thus awarded : — For the best 
Greek Ode, to F. Tennyson, Trinity ; sub* 
ject, “iEgyptus.” For the best Latin Ode, 
to C. Wordsworth, Trinity ; subject “ Han- 
nibal." For the best Greek and Latin Epi- 
grams, to C. W ordsworth. Trinity. ^ 

King’s College, London. 

We are happy to state that some of the 
highest nobles and dignitaries in the land, 
have determined on establishing an institu- 
tion which will probably rival, under such 
auspices, the most eminent universities in 
Europe. On Saturday, June 21, a meeting 
was held at the Freemasons' Tavern for the 
purpose of projecting the establishmeuC of a 
seminary fur educating the youth of the 
metropolis, and imparting religious instruc- 
tion as taught by the established church, to 
be entitled “ Tlic King's College, London.” 
At half post twelve o’clock his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington entered the hall, ac- 
companied by the Archbisliopa pf Canter- 
bury and York, tlie Bishops of London, 
Chester, Winchester, Sodor and Man, Lich- 
field and Coventry, l^rham, and Glocester, 
t)ie Marquis Cai^eo, Lord Bexley, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Alderman Tliompson, Mr. F. Palmer, the 
l^rd Mayor, and several other persons of 
rank and distinction. The noble Duke 


having taken the chair, proceeded to ad- 
dress the meeting to the following effect : — 
“Gentlemen, the object of this meeting, 
over which 1 have been called on to preside, 
is to establish a college for educating the 
outh of our metropolis in the various, 
ranches of literature and science, including 
the doctrine and di$cipUne of Christianity 
as inculcated by tlie united Church of Eng- 
land atid Ireland. It it not necessary that 
I should DOW detain you by explaining the 
details of the plan for carrying this object 
into execution, as you will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the resolutions to he pro- 
posed for that purpose. It is our intention 
to make youth acquainted with the general 
knowledge beiitting their respective profes- 
sions and pursuits, and to combine at the 
same time a particular, and equally desirable, 
knowledge of morality and religion. It is 
notsfor me, at this time of day, to enter into 
a discussion in order to convince you of the 
propriety of establishing such an iuslitutuiu 
in this metropolis. Although I have not 
myself had the advantage of a university 
education, owing to tht^ peculiar pursuits in 
which I have been engaged during my life, 
there is no one more sensible of all the ad- 
vantages arising from education. Yet, how- 
ever' convinced I may be of the benefits 
which society must derive from the system 
ill coutemplutiun, I cannot claim the honour 
of having been its original inventor. That 
praise is due solely to the governors and 
dignitaries of the Church. (Apjilause.) They 
are, moreover, willing, not only to sacrifice 
their pecuniary means for the purpose of 
promoting this undertaking in the way of 
subscription, but to contribute the advan- 
tages of their time, knowledge, and atten- 
tion to the establishment and future ma- 
nagement of the institution. (Cheers.) 1 
call upon you likewise to come forward and 
assist in carrying their designs into efiPect. 
1 call upon you to make an effort worthy of 
this great country to educate the youth of 
the metropolis ; to enable them to perform, 
in their several slatiohs, the duties whicU 
they owe to the Sovereign and to the State, 
and, above all, to instrimt them in a know- 
ledge of their God. They will thus become 
acquainted with the precepts and exanipios 
on which all their duties are founded, — tliey 
will bo satisfied and contented with their 
lots in this life, and will learn to lepose 
hope on the divine mercy hereafter. I shall 
UDw read all the resolutions to which your 
sanction is required, before I take the sensa 
Ilf the meeting upon each/' His Grace 
then read the resolutions, which were uHar 
niiDously agreed to. The following U oA' 
abstract of the principal ones 
That it is the opinion of this meeting thsfi 
a College for general education be fimnded* 
In the metropolis, in which, while the va- 
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rioili branches of liteiiature and icienco are 
made the subjects of initmcfion, it shall he 
an essential part of the system to imbue the 
minds of youth with a knowledge of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity* as in- 
culcated by the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

That the King having been graciously 
pleased to signify his approbation of the 
establishment of this College, his Majesty 
be most respectfully requested to take it 
under his royal patronage, and permit it to 
be entitled King’s College, London.*' 

The College to he placed under the su- 
perintendance of a Principal, with a compe- 
tent number of Professors and Tutors. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor ; and the 
following to be Governors in virtue of their 
offices : — The Lord High Chancellor, the 
Archb. of York, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, Dean of ^Westminster, 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Right Hon. vhe 
Lord Mayor, by whom all appointments are 
to he approved, and the fundamental regu- 
lations respecting the discipline and course 
of education sanctioned. 

The funds to be rrised by donations, and 
^-subscriptions for shares of .£lUO each, 
'liie annual dividends on the former to bo 
applied to the benefit of the Institution ; 
those of the latter to be paid to the sub- 
scribers. The dividends in no case to ex- 
ceed 4 per cent, on the money advanced. 

That a Provisional Committee, consistiDg 
of the following persons, be now appointed : 
— Duke of Rutland, Marquis of Bute, Mar- 
quis Camden, Earl Brownlow, Bishop of 
London, Bishop of Chester, Bishop of 
Llandaff, Lord Bexley, Vice Chancellor of 
England, Sir John Nichull, M. P. Sir R. H. 
Inglis, M. P. Sir Cha. Price, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir John Richard- 
son, His Majesty’s Solicitor-general, Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Aid. 
Atkina, W. Ward, Esq. M. P. W. Ha- 
milton, Esq. W. Sotheby, Esq. W. Cotton, 
Esq. Ben. Collins Brodie, Esq. Ed. Hawke 
Locker, Esq. J. D. Bowles, Esq. and Rev. 
John Lonsdale. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury rose to 
move a vote of thanks to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for the kind, condescending, and able 
manne^in which he had conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting on this occasion. 
Founding their institution under the aus- 
ices of His Majesty, and the sanction of 
is government, he thought that they liod 
good reason with confidence to anticipate 
success. (Passed with acclamation.) 

The noble Chairman said, he was highly 
gratified by the honour which he had re- 
ceived, and assured the meeting that no one 
Was neore anxiously disposed to promote the 
objects fer which jkiy had M»emble<i. He 
would endeav^qiifi by eve;^^ meaps in his 


^power, to evince the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions. (Applause.) 

The following subscriptions, among many 
others, were aiinounced on the occasion 
The' Arbhhishop of Canterbury, lOOOZ. ; 
the Archbishop of York, 500Z. \ the Duke 
of Wellington, iiOQL ; the Bishop of Lon^ 
don 1000/.; the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Maiqiiis of Bute, and Earl Howe,. 300/. 
each ; the Earl of Aberdeen 1 00/. ; the 
Bishop of Durham 500/. ; the •Primate of 
Ireland, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Bishops of Chester, Llandaff, 
Carlisle, Ely, and Lincoln, and the Dean 
of Westminster, 300/. each ; the Duke of 
Rutland, 500/. ; Mr. Peel, 300/. ; Lords 
Mdmciuth, Bexley, and Hotham, the Bishop 
of Sudor and Man, Sir H. Halford, Arch- 
deacon Watson, Alderman Atkins, Mr. 
Ward, Alderman ’numipson, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir A. Cooper, and Mr. D. Wilson, 

] 00/. each ; the Bishop of Ossory , and Dean 
of Carlisle, 50/.' each. In addition to these 
subscriptions, 500/. was announced as tho 
donation of a lady of rank, who desired that 
her name might not bo made known. 


Ready for PuHtcation. 

Mr. Britton's History and Illustrations 
of Peterborough Cathedral, containing ac- 
counts of this very fine edifice, and of its 
Bishops and Deans, with sixteen Engravings ; 
also tiie first and second Numbers of his 
Illustrations of Gloucester Cathedral. The 
whole of the letter press by the same Au- 
thor, to accompany The Arcliitectural 
Antiquities of Normandy," is announced 
to be given away to the subscribers to the 
work. The reasons for this unusual cir- 
cumstance are detailed in the Preface, which 
contains an Address to the Legislature, 
urging the repeal of that odious tax of pre- 
senting eleven copies to private corporate 
bodies, of all published books, however ex- 
pensive in getting up, and however limited 
the sale of such books. We cannot suf- 
ficiently commend this Author for his per- 
severance in reprobating this grievous and 
oppressive legislative enactment. 

No. 1. of B new topographical woik, en- 
titled Picturesque Antiquities of the En- 
glish Cities, containing twelve Engravings, 
by, and under the direction of Mr. Lz 
Keuz, illustrative of the Architectural An- 
tiquities of York, Lincoln, and Gloucester. 
This publication is to be comprised in six 
Numl^rs. 

Poetical Recreations, or Thoughts in 
Rhyme; by Charles Augustus Uulbert, 
Author of Celestial Musings." 

Annotations on the Apocalypse ; intended 
as a Sequel to those of Mr. Ellsley oo the 
Gospels, and of Mr. Prebeudary Slade on 
the Epistles ; and’ thus to complete a Series 
of Commenta on the whole of the New 
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iai^ar^ httlligence. 


Testamenti for the Uie- of Stndefitf in 
Prophetical Scripture. By .Iohn ChappA 
WooDHOUSE, D. D. Dean of Uchficld. 

Eight Lectures on the History of Jacob t 
delivered during Lent, 18«8, at the^urch 
of St. Luke's, Chelsea. By the Rev. Henry 
Blont, a. M. Curate of the Parish, &c.&c. 
The Profits of this Publication will ^ given 
to the Chelsea Infant School. 

Tlie Confession of the Church of England 
practically* elucidoted in Seven Discourses, 
preached, during the Season of Lent, at the 
Parish Church of St. Andrew, Canterbury. 
By Thomas Bartlett, A. M. Rector of 
Kingstone. 

The Chronological Guide ; part I. com- 
prehending the Clironology of the World, 
from its Creation to the Destruction of the 
Western Empire of Rome. 

Lectures to Young Persons on the Intel- 
lectual and moral powers of Man, the Exist- 
ence, Character and Government of God, 
and the Evidences of Christianity. By the 
Rev. John Harvey. 

Greek Exercises fur the use of the Lower 
Forms ; with a Greek and English Lexicon 
of everv word, by the Rev. Wm. Moseley, 
A. M. L1..D. 

Preparing for Puhlicalioii. 

Descent of the Danube from Ratlsbon to 
Vienna, during tlm Autumn of 1827 ; with 
Recollections, llistoricul and I.rfjgen(lary, of 
the Town, Caslles, Monasteries, &c., on the 
loink-s of that River. By Mr. Planche, the 
Author of “ T-<ays and Legends of the 
Rhine also 40 illustrative views on the 
Danube. 

A Greek Translation of the Apocrypha, 
by Dr. Armstrong, the compiler of the 
London Gaelic Dictionary. 

Journal of d’Voyagc to Peru, Journey 
across the Pumpas, and a Pass^e across the 
Cordillera of the Andes. By Lieut. Brand, 
R.N., who performed the journeys in the 
winter of 1827, travelling on foot through 
the snow. 

A Seven years of the King’s Theatre, 
from the pen of Mr. Kubrs. 

Mr. Crauford’s Journal of an Embassy 
from the Governor-General of ludia to the 
Courts of Siam and Cochin China, including 
an account of the Geography, Government, 
Commerce, Religion, Manneis and Customs 
of the Siamese, Cochin Chinese, &c. Ac. 

The Missionary Gazetteer, containing a 
Geographical and Statistical Account of va- 
rious Countries in which Missionary Sta- 
tions have been formed, the Progress of 
Evangelizatiou and Civilization, and interest- 
Iflg Details of the Manners and Customs of 
the Inhabitants, Ac. Ac. By the Rev. 
Charles Williams. 

The life of the celebrated R^eut Moray, 
the great Patrou.of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion j with an Aceount of the Contention 
Gent. Mao. Junfi 182S. 


between the Queen Regent (Mary Guise) 
und the Lorde of the Congregation, by the 
Author of the Life of George Wisluirt, of 
•Pitarrow, Ac.— Also George Buchanan ai^ 
his Times ; including Sketches of the Lile- 
rary and Political State of Europe during 
the Sixteenth Century. 

An Essay on the Power of Recturs and 
Vicars to Lease their Glebe and Tithes for 
Twenty-oue Years, or for Three Lives, so 
os to bind their Successors. By a BarrisCer. 

Memoirs of Gen. Miller, of the Peruvian 
Servioe, contaiuiug some account of tlie 
war of independence in Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
and Peru, and interspersed with sketches of 
character, manners and customs of tliose 
countries. By John Miller. 

Commentaries on Insanity. By Dr. Bor- 
rows. 

A first Series of Dramas, comprising 
'^Jagellon,'* a tragic romance, and the Siege 
of the Scots^ or Appleby, in 1173, an His- 
torical Play. By W. H. Montagu. 



Literary Fund Society. 

At the Sub-anniversary, at Greenwich, of 
this excellent institution, (Lord Torrington 
in the chair,) an accidental occurrence took 
place, which led to much hilarity at live 
moment, as well as to the permaneut advan- 
tage of the charity. The Duke and Duchess 
of St. Alban’s, with a party, happening to 
he in an adjoining room, and hearing that a 
benevolent Institution was cidcbrating its 
annual fote so near them, kindly made in- 
quiry into the object of the meeting ami of 
the Fund ; upon being informed of which 
their graces immediately subscribed ten 
pounds, which was announced hv the chair- 
man amidst great applause. The coinnii- 
inent of drinking the new subscribers’ healths 
was immediately paid ; and soon after, his 
grace, accompanied by Lord Ennismore, 
joined the company, and returned , thanks. 
The health of the noble lord being also drank, 
his lordship expressed his acknowledgments, 
and promised his future support to this ex- 
cellent Society, becoming at the same time 
a subscriber of ten pounds. 

Antiquities at Grimsby. 

An ancient cemetery of considciablo extent 
(says the Stanford Mercury f) has been re- 
cently discovered at Wold Newton, near 
Grimsby, by some won who were digging 
for gravel. It consists of a large cumulus, 
coutaining an area of three or four acres of 
land ; on the summit of which is another of 
smaller dimensions, thrown up in a rectan- 
gular form, and covering little mure than a 
rood. Within this tumulus, more tlian 20 
urns have been found, arranged in a right 
line the whole length of the-mciund,' placed 
on their bottoms with their tnoAtl^pwaids, 
and filled with a quantity of black and greasy 
earth and cinerated bones. They were of 



tUtMiff tfUelUgmcB. [Ante, 

vrtiouf «l»i and thapM^ md ^plaoed about two aeoAwrt «ich ft fncbit In beigblf and m 
Ihrat feet from thft tuAoeij io a had of ^amfeicuoaftl sod 16 inchci respectively, 
gravel* at irregular distaSaoesi tome beiug T^hev are all ooibpoeed of coarse pottery* 
eioee together, others three orfoor ftet apart, mouldad by the ha^ and Ulced in the sun* 
lliey were all brakeu in the opention of and ^^Kirated round the sides with rude car- 
^king them op* except three* whieb are is viogs-in lines and circles. No coins* weapons 
the possession of the Rev. O. Oliver* of of war* or ornaments* were found with them. 
Grimsby. The laigest measures nine inches These nms are conjectured to be British* 
in perpendicular height* and inches in and to have contained the ashes of persons 
mrcumferenoe in the widest part ; the other of consequence. 

EPILOGUS IN ADELPHOS. 

Dbamatis Persona. 

Mitio senex , Pamphilm pater . 

Pamphila Virgo. 

SSiliu;.:.! 

Syrus.....* Demean senms. 

Hcoio ... I Dux navis, 

Parmemo... JEschini servus. . 

Sannio.. 

Ctesipho Adoleseens JEschini frater, 

Sostrata Matrona Demca uxor. 

Canthara Nutrix. 

Geta Mitimis servus. 

« S^CENE L^Demea and Syrus. 

D, Heu ! votis nil flexa meis* me ridet amantem 
Pamphila* et ingratft respuit tore preces I 
, S, Mirum ! quid ? virgo non volt tibi nubere ? ni lu 
Djxisses , verbis non adhibenda fidei. 

D, Sunt niihi dlvitife* sunt fundi rnra paterni ; 

Forma est — S. Alatut quam sibi veilet amor ! 

D, BUnditiae ! — S. Verum est— mutantur seecla— puellis 
Deficit ingenium, mens generosa viris ! 

D, Quin saevas Domime tentem vi carminis aures : • 

Quid non divino carmine Musa potest ? 

Song. — Air, Amo* amas* &c. 

1st.— Pamphila bella* aeva puella* 

Exaudi vocem amoris ; 

Cur temnis me* qui amo te ? ^ 

O I plcnus sum doloris 1 {coughs,) 

9no.— Me torquet vis cupidinis* 

£t acies oculorum ; 

Restingue* 6 carissima* 

. Vim flammeam Amorum I 

{As he says last words, Canthara opens the window, and throws water on him ; 
he starts and shrieks . ) 

S. Jndinum facinus l^Can, Veniam des* of)tiaie ; nam te 
Nescivi.— D. Hoc factum eras tibi oiMcet herus. 

' Improba ! — Can, Des veniam ; juvenes arcere volebam* 

Qui Dominse somnos rumpere voce solent 
' AssiduA virgo ruri est — nic sola relinquor. 

D, Ignosco. Juvenes sit tibi semper opus 
Pellere ; sed torpent letali frigore membra 1 

Exit coughing with Syrus, but seeing JEschinus and Parmeno enter with a ladder, they have 
to watch thm,^As they are going off, PamphUa shews herself at the window,) 

{laughing) Ut tenues artus tussis anhela quatit I 
^ i (So Pert) ' Hhc adea— observa, fidissime* vulnera oe quis 

w a lergo ;^whtiipers) lux mea, tempus adest ! 
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X>. (atide) Qui<l ? VBialtm fmrf ob tie tub alidiiocie t terti 
Formarum ett pniddii trbker.-*ififr* AIom 
{ bmphiU adet^^patrn Jam olausit lumwa •oaurai i 
Riunpe moraMttttie jam dbtur ban iugn* 

{Pawphila desceim ihe ladder, assitUd try Canihara.) 

P. Nutrixj da gemma*.— *D. (running fitwafd) Fares ! inoendia ! bellitm ! 
(Pam. hat nearly descend^, and in her fright jumps d(nvn,^^Dmea runs forward, and 
knocks mokntiy al the dcK)r, crying oat to Syrus») 

Appella Tigilesi impiobe» curre ; malum I 

{Syrus runs to call the watchman^ who comes in at the moment, Canthdra wrings her hdhds 
at the window, Mschinus runs at Demea, who retreating fufts backwards. The 
watchman springs his rattle, and with Syrus fights Echinus and Parmem, Syrvs 
falls, and Parmmo over him, Mschinus is nearly overpowered, Mitio comes down in 
his dressing-gown, cap, and slippers, with a candle,) 

S, Heut! vigilesl— JIft. Strepitus quid vult? ubi filia?— 

SaiL (tugging Mschinus along by the collar) Mecum 
Si placet. (Enter Ctesipko) lagenuum si lacerare soles, 

Furcifer ? (floors him), ^Sam Auailium ! vigiles \—fMsc, Par, A Ctes, 
run off, the umlehman qfter them) Mi care, tiimultus 
Quid vult ?— D. H»c forsan dicere ^irgo potest. 

• ( Canthara running down stairs,) 

Heus } flammae 1 fures ! dovinam abdux^re Jatrooes ! 

D. (mimicking) Ruri est— ter salve, fida ministra, mlbi ! 

Quid ? ruri ^st virgo ? tu sola reUDqueris !— Can. £heu (aside) 

Ut metuo.— D. to M. Scalam banc asplce— Data tua, 

Qum me contemnit, venerandi tecta parentis 
Deserit, ignotae mille pericla 
Nil metueus, comitemque viae delegit nnaniem. * 

Jlf, Quern ? Di !— D. ConslUis Mschinus auctor erat* 

Custos, quae semper juveues arcere volebat,” 

Jpaa dedit gemmas, conscia facta mail. 

Me, quern tn Jaudas, eadem fidissima nutrix, ^ 

Dum cono, perbisis me prop^ mersit aquis ! 

M, Porrige, care, manum — tibl erit mea filia. — P. Nunquam ! 

iEscbiue !— M. Cras.— />• (capering) Quid, eras?— Jl. Noi tibi 
fausta ! — D. Vale, (exit D,) 

M, (to Pam.) Ad tbalamum. — P, Genitor, natm miserere precaotis ; 

P^roe, preoor, vetulse, qum— Misenmda, tace ! 

P, Si tibi cara fui, miserm ne trade senectee 

Hanc inopero.— C. (blubbering) Soli non mihi culpa full I 
P. Hffic lacrymis evicta meis, te, care, fefellit | 
jlf. (relenting) Ignosco, digno tu modb nube seoi I 

(She attempts to speak, but he motions her off,) 

(To the audience) Filia parebit, cars nutricis amore ; 

(Bows and takes off his cap,) 

At friget— vobis detur arnica quies I— (Curtain falls,) 

SCENE II. — (Music, ^c, — Demea kneeling to Pamphita.) 

P, Nunquam ! si Dcm me dilecti jussa parentis * 

Cogunt, cur jictas irrita verba, senex ? 

Pesine, me (quod scis) me diligit Echinus— ilium 

DUigo. — D, (crying) Crudelis ! me quoque nonne notes 
DUigara ?— P. Indignum !— P. Domus ast mihi regiar— servT | 

At vix tree obolos iste misellus habet. 

Ancillas tibi erunt, currus, vesttsque. — Pam, Tacetd ! 

Non Arabum gizis dulcis ematuramor. 

J), At patris imporium.— P. Non, si Yel Jupiter auctor 
Annueriti tibi sum sponu futura, senex. 

Surge, et abi.— (ITe rises, and is about to meak off,) 

(Enter Gelaj’^^ei, Quidam venlens, te, Demea^ poseit ' 

(Slaps him on the hack) 

Ftinoi.— (Enfcr Hegh) SaWus aU| veaeigiije leae^ f 
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SelM i*o(fry.i IJuirt, 

V. Unde ct qais ?>— H. Dux sain nanris-f^tlbl feuitii reporto ; 
CJntuloi^officio qu8B mibi dignx latu 
Dona dabU ? Spontam (D. ande, Ut metuo) cariisime, mecutn — 

(Qua mox hie aderit) per freta poppe tuU* 

(Pam» raises her eyes and hands^-^-^trata rushes in,) 

P, Di 8uperI!-"«SSof. Conjux ubiDemea? Peffide, lic me 
Deseris ? uxorem sic, mUerande^ fugit ? 

Hoc eraty in Lemno quod me* perjiirei relinquis : 

Sic pactam servasj vir sceleratey Bdem ? 

Deliciis urbis fruerisy rebusque secundisy 
Dum paupertatis me mala smva premunt ? 

M, and Can. Infandum 1— Pam. Tali dabitur tua nata maritoy 
O genitor ? digno tu mod6 nube seni !” 

M. to P. PeccBvi, fatcory postponens omnia niimmisy 
Crudelis luctAs, heu ! tibi causa fui ! 

Egrcgium meritis juveoem depellere portft 
Tentaviy vano pnndere captus opum. 

Jgnoicas — culpae jam sit mihi cura mederi. 

Jam revoco juvenem ; jam tibi pello sencm. 

P. Care pater, detur mihi conjux ^scbinus ? — [he entcn) M, Ilium 
Advenit optato. — (to Mse.) Da mihi, care, inamiin. 

{As bespeaks, he joins their hands. — Exit Canthara.-^ AU the rest enter.) 

JEsc. Ut potero gratos verbis r xponere sensus ? 

M, Hanc cape ; vos fido foedere jungat amor ! 

{Demea is sneaking off. — Canthara rum in with a blanket.) 

C. At non cfFugiesy infandi criminis aiictor I 
Omncs» ** Ibit ab excus^o missus ad astro sago I** 

{Ttiey seize a.td toss him, dCc. Huzza J SCe, A'c.) 

Ealing, Midsummer, I82d. S. N. £. 

(See similar pieces by the same Author in voK xcv. ii. 168 ; xovi. ii. 62 ; xevli. il. 71 .) 


SELECT POETRY. 


SONNET 

On the retirement of Two Noble Brothers, 
By John Taylor, Esq. 

J^TOWELL, rever’d on Oxford's classic 
ground, [pride. 

Where learning train'd him with parental 
To every nobler quality allied. 

In various lore was skilful and profound ; 

At length, for pow’rs progressively rrnown'd. 
Summon'd in higher stations to preside. 
In conduct [mre, in office digniBed, 

He justice dealt impartially around. 

Elook and STOW£LL,'!iail ye kindred Pair ! 

Together ye have trod the paths of fame, 
Together both a Nation's honours share. 
Honours, for high desert, ye justly cl^« 
Then since releas'd from toils of public care. 
May happiness fulfil your utmost aim* 



To Miss Eliza Rerkii, bn her Poem^. 
By the Same. 

■THY strain, Eliza, ivbieh M)ata 
Love'a aafdiwtractingjba^, 

PorteAd ^ thine, like ^who's fate, 
WSM^ftid in dire dospait* ^ 


But let it it sooth thy liopdess pain 
• That Fame this pow’r will give. 

If thou, like her, must love in vain. 

Thy name, like hers, will live. 

DISTINCTION AND LIFE, 

By Mh.Stockdale Hardy. 

^^HAT is Distinction but a toy 
For ever tost by envious spleen. 

Alike nnkoowD to peace and joy, 

And socru.as if it ne’er had bean ? — 

The sumniit gain’d-~a frightful waste 
Is all that meets the weanr eye, 

Nor can the bravest chief at last, 

Behold the wreck without a sigh ! 

And •* what ia Lifei”»^a“ boipterous sea,” 
Capneiuna ai its varying wave. 

An Ocean” full of misery, 

Which bears ua to a common grave” ? 
Should stedfut Hope the prospect cheer. 
And pohit to realms of ebdless day, 

Tis true indeed tliat Friendship, here, 

Will sooth the dark and dreary way ! 
Leicester, 7th June, 1628. 
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»Y THE WATERS OF BABYLON, A^c. 

'^^HILE thro* her palaces Chaldea sleeps 
All undisturbed by ^mpathyj^ fear. 
Her nreary vigil mournful Sion kee^^ ' 

In widowed solitude, and many a<^ara 
Betokening loss of all ska held most dear. 
Swells the wide torreiA streams, that 
heedless flow > ' 

Of Judah's altered state, and fortune drear. 
While ever and anon th* insulting foe 
Adds taunt to servitude, and mockery to woe. 

Wake Sion's tong, and give this stranger 
land 

To ring with harpings of a distant shore, 
Awake the magic of the minstrel's hand 
To tell of joys the minstrel knows no more. 
Say, is thy voice less tuneful than of yore, 
When myriads rais'd the loud enraptured song, 
And countless myriads echoed to the roar 
In rivalry its wildness to prolong. 

What time thy mystic rites inspired the mys* 
tic throng ? • 

Or is there less of pleasure in thy strain ? 

Or teems thy history with a darker page ? 
Mayhap thy soul is musing to complain 
How the full spoiler, with barbaric rage. 
Defiled tlmt temple, which from age 
to age 

Basked in the sunshine of its fabled God, 
While hoary Senators and elders sage. 
Humbled beneath the scourgings of His rod, 
Confessed the idol name, aud trembled at 
His nod. 

Yet from this painful theme, this topic trite, 
Thy heart recoils, - and sickens at the 
thought [v'rite, 

That, once yclen'd Heaven's choicest 
That boast of arrogance is brought to 
nought, [methought. 

And thou, the boaster, who erewhile, 
Display'dst thy lordly sway o'er slavish lands. 
Hast seen thy short-liv’d span with mis'ry 
fraught, [hands 

And fraught for ever — from these conquering 
Who shall release thy Host ? say, who 
redeem thy bands ? 

Proud boast and vain ! if such a God there be. 
He shows His justice in another way 
Than single from the Earth one family 
With irrespective preference, an(ftey 
* My Friends elect are these, my foes are 
they [raise 

Whom I have chosen not'-^What, could we 
Our cheerful voices to Hismijesty, 

Who, ragardlcM of His creatures' praise. 
Thoughts pious and perverse in equal 
balance weighs. 

Strike, strike the harp, aud if barbario taste 
Would wake the sad remembrance of thy 
care, 

Withhold thy choicest minstrelsy, nor waste 
Thy Sion's sweetness iu our desert air. 
But paint some spot less lov'd, some 
region fair, , 


Some Carinel's scenery, some Siloe^s broiA 
That babbled forth God's oracles,^ 
declare 

Some wild prophetic raving from that Book 
In whose portentous page thy mystic sages 
look. 

Tell us of Sampson, and the syren voice 
That robb'd nim of his might— or pry thee 
sing [rejoice 

How Gaths’ fierce champion had his nbels 
In bold defiance of tlie Shepherd Ki^g, 
Who, with the powerless aid of stone and 
sling, [boast; 

Was rumoured to have check'd Philistra’s 
Reveal the spot of Jordan’s secret spring. 
Or mark the bounds of that romantic coast, 
Where milk and honey flowed— where Joshua 
led his host. 

Alas ! thou'rt silent, and will not avail 
To Booth that mournful sullenncss of 
mina ? 

Thy selfish grief and brooding sorrows fail 
* T* impart the solace, which thou mightest 
find 

In those, of land diverse, yet same in kind; 
Cease then this idle humour to prolong, 
Take up the hallowed theme — thy harp 
unbind, , 

To such cAate far other thoughts belong— 
Awake then, Israel'a lyre! Sing, aing fair 
Sion's song. 

How shall I sing .’^How chant the Heavenly 
lay [known } 

In climes where Judah's God is all un- 
Nay, withered be the hand that would assay 
To kiudle joy from sorrows all our own. 
And make your festive tong our pensive 
moan — 

Mine be the task in future, and for ever. 

To muse in solitude o'er pleasure flown. 
And, tho’ from Sion I am doomed to sever, 
Shall Sion's loss become my song? No, 
never, never 1 

Salem, thrice hallowed name, should ill- 
timed mirth [brain ! 

E'er rase thee from the Volume of my 
Or tempt me, too forgetful of my birth, 

As I have loved thee, e'er to love again— 
May speedy retribu^on, fearful pain, 
Disturb that solace which alone I feel 
In singing Sion’s melancholy strain. 

What time, distracted by my frantic zeal, 

I gave those sorrows vent I cannot sB conceal. 

Oh for a spark of that prophetic fire 
Which warms the holy Seer,* and bida 
him string 

With bolder energy his Heaven-taught lyre 
To tbemee of future majesty, and siojg 
Of that fair edifice, which Israel’s King, 
Far fused £ot wisdom, ud no less for might, 
Rear'd to the Lord— a votive oflertog, 

* Duieli, who attended the iows in their 
Captivity. 
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And, on ImwiMtlon’i vmturou* flight, 
FoinU how we brishteit deje emerge flom 
darkest night. 

While thus entrancedg I take my itand 
sublime 

On some ideal emincDce, and view> 

Tho’ sad the intesval'— a gloriou^ time 
When Heaven its hidden councils will 
pursueg ^ 

* And close our toilsome destiny— 'tis true 
I sliall not hail the anticipated Lour, [few, 
When Israel's God redeems His chosen 
And Babylon's exalted fortunes lour. 

Whilst woe on woe descends in one resistless 
aliowcr. 


Guide theiBi O Ood of purity 1 and prove 
Their hourly fluardian in the paths of love. 
Teach them that human life is but a wave 
That bears them onward to the waiting 
grave,— 

That worldly joys are faithless as the sea— 
That purity proceeds alone from Thee : 
rnstruct them so to live, aud so to die, 

That tbejr may seek all blessings from on 
high— 

Let sacred love their latest thoughts employ. 
And lead their spirits to eternal Joy ! 


PEACE. 


PfOttd foe, thy days are told 1— th* unerring 
page 

Reveals the fearful verdict— Grace despis'd 
Returns to judgment, and insulted rage 
Shall take what thou so niggardly hast 
priz'd, * [guis'd — 

Aud show thee to thyself — too long dis- 
This is my triumph, and my eager thaiScs « 
Rise to that God, ^ho such a meed 
devis'd, 

While ransomed Israel, thro* all her ranks, 
Smiles in her widowhood, and hugs the chain 
‘ she clanks. ^ ** 

The time is near that some unheaf d-of foe 
Intrude on thy ill fated wassailry. 

And teach proud Edom's sons in fear to how 
Beneath the terrors of His majesty, [eye, 
Who views their doingo with a veuceful 
Nor tenders grace for ever.— Blest, thrice 
blest, 

His instruments of wrath, to raise on high 
Her infants fondling ontheir mother’s breast. 
And mar their tender iounes, — unpitied, 
unoanit. 

H. D.R. 

■■■»■■■ 

ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

By W .' Hersee. 

Q THOU, the fountain of Eternal Light ! 
^Sovereign of realms for ever fiur and 
bright ' 

Almighty Ruler of the Heavens and Earth, 
iU whose command all nature snrang to birth! 
O teach my spirit — ^teach me now to prove 
Most worthy of Thy blbssings and Thv love \ 
Inspire my ^ul witli ener^ and powers. 
Through all tKe changes of my earthly hours, 
Xo rise ab\(ve the world and all its cares— 
lu Pithless smiles, its vanities and snares i 
With thankfulness apd jov, for mercies giv’n. 
Making my path through life the path to 
Heav'n. 

God of Omnipotence 1 whose boundless sway 
The sun, the moon, the winds and waves, 
obc^- 

For whom the stars illume the brow of night. 
And mniDg smiles in golden beams of light, 
O m^ Thy goodness and Thy truth impart 
' Sweat pee^ to those who live within my 
heart! 


BY THE SAME. 

AH ! what is Peace ? — \ treasure 
By mortals hardly known : 

'Tis like illusive pleasure — 

We look — and it has flown ! 

A distant ray, pursued in vain — 

A meteor passing o’er the brain ! 

Where vice may live and flourish. 

And smile but to destroy, 

O who can hope to nourish 
The sweet repose of joy ? 

Amid a scene of hourly care, 

Can mental peace be ever there ? 

The heart that feels fur others 
In vam for peace may seek ; 

For all mankind are brothers, 

And all are frail aud weak : 

Nature as one has form'd us all— 

Fate turns the scale, and some must fall ! 
Of every changing season 
The fruit is mental strife, 

And who can hope, with reason. 

For peace in Hiunao Life ? 

This is a lesson from our birth— 

True peace is never found on earth ! 

SO/k M(^, 1 828. W. HER9BX. 

HYMN, 

Written during a plentiful harvests 

^LMIGHTY Father ! Lord of all ! 

Thy bounties flow around ; 

With thy rich blessing, O my God 1 
The circling year is crown’d. 

The fWs produce their golden store 
At my supreme oommond ; 

With fruits the laden branches ben4. 
Throughout a smiling laud ! 

Shall man, regardless of thy care. 

Look round with vacant g^e f 
Shall be of gratitude devoid. 

Forget to sing thy praise ? 

No !— Albion's tons wUh joint accord. 
Shall own thy gracious fovei 
And for thy goraness here below 
Exalt thy Name above. 

£. T. PiLORlM. 

Exefer, Jug, €th, 1887# 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT 


House of Commons, May 90. 

Mr. P. TJumipson moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Usury Laws, and 
to remove the penalties on uinrlous con- 
tracts, but to allow the legal standard of 
interest. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
allowed that the serious evils of the laws, as 
they at present stood, called for amendment. 
After some discussion, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

The House went into a Committee on the 
Corn Laws, when the various clauses were 
agreed to, after some opposition. 

■ if 

May 99. Lord Nugent moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to give all cities, boroughs, 
and cinque ports, a registry of the names 
and descriptions of persons entitled to vote 
for members of parliament. I'he outline of 
the Bill was, that a registrar should be ap- 
pointed ill each city or borough, and that 
ne should be compelled to hold a court four 
times a year, for the purpose of entering 
voters properly qualified ( that a severe fine 
should be imposed for any false entry, or for 
fraudulently erasing or inserting any names; 
that a certificate of registration should be 
given to each voter upon the payment of a 
small fee, which certificate should be held 
of equal value with the register os evidence 
of qualification. He intended to propose 
that no person should be entitled to vote 
until he had been registered twelve months, 
unless the right was obtained by the pur- 
chase of property. If the Bill were allowed 
to pass, ne believed it would operate n a 
check to the perjury, the confusion, and 
the excess of every kind whicli now pre- 
vailed at elections — Leave given. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
fur the abolition of Church BRisrs. He 
proposed to abolish the system altogether ; 
but in order to admit of voluutary eeiAribu- 
tion for enlarging and repairing clG|rches, 
be would authorise the payments to be made 
to the Society for enlarging churcbea, and 
the distribution to be made by them. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman also moved for leave 
to bring in a Hill for the Improvement of 
County Courts, by enlarging the amount to 
be recovered in them from 9/. to lOL, and 
giving power to attach the goods of the 
debtor, not only in the county where the 
cause is tried, but in any part of England. 
No personal arrest is to be allowed. Magis- 
trates are to be empowered by it to divide 
large counties ' into districts, and the times 
when courts are periodically to be held ore 
fixed in it. 


May 9S. The Oumcellor of the Ex* 
chequer moved the third reading of the Chaw 
Bill.— -Mr. fVestem wiribf^t before the Bill 
was passed into a Jaw, to express his disi- 
approbation of It. He thought the agr«- 
culturiste of England were not sufficientiv 
recovered from embarrassments under wbioa 
they had laboured, to encounter any great 
importation of foreign corn, and m a record 
of his opinions, he moved a series of reso- 
lutions, expressive of his opinions. After 
some discussion, Mr. Western’s resolutions 
were negatived, and the Bill was read the 
third time and passed. 

. Both Houses adjourned to the 80th of May. 

May SO. On Mr. PUmta moving for % 
new writ for Perthshire, in the room of Sir 
G. Mipray, who had accepted the office of 
one of the {Principal ^Secretaries of State,— 
Mr. Hume said, that the appointment of a 
military man to be the Colonial Secretary, 
was nothing less than introducing a Military 
Government, which was inconsistent witli 
the principles of the Constitution. — Sir Cr. 
IVarrender said, he had heard of the recent 
changes with regret and dismay; and he 
was sure that the country had partaken of 
like feelings.— Sir A, Hope bore the most 
unqualified testimony to tha talents and 
experience of Sir G. Murray.— Mr. Hohhmae 
hoped, that at least some administration 
would be formed that had a permanent oha- 
racter ; these constant changes filled the 
country with alarm. 

June 9, On Mr. Tennyson moving the 
order of the day for the further consider- 
ation of the East Retford Disfranchisement 
Bill, the Hon. Gent, called on Mr. Huskis- 
soQ to explain to the House the motiven 
which induced him to* resign office in tlio 
Cabinet. — ^The Right Hon. Gent .^cn rose, 
and after a long prefator/explanalren of the 
reason which led him to vote in ojiposition 
to Mr. Peel, fur transferring (lie elective 
franchise of East Retford to Birmingham, 
he said he was fearful thaf such vote might 
be misconstrued by the Noble Duke at 
the head of his Majesty’s Guverninent, 
and on going home after the particular 
debate, having been for 15 or 18 houra 
of the same day engaged in lieavy biisineta 
(either in Downing-street or in that Hqw,) 
he wrote the follqwing note to the DuV of 
Wellington, which formed the ground-work 
of future proceedings: — 
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Downing-slrett, Tutsday moming, 
S a. in. May 20. 

My dear Dul^e,— After the vote wliich> 
in regard to my own eonsMtency and per- 
aonal character, I have found myself> from 
the course of this evenings debate, com- 

r illed to give on the East Retford question, 
owe it to you, as 'the head of the Admi- 
nistration, and to Mr. Peel, as the leader of 
the House of Commons, to lose no time in 
affording you an opportunity of placing my 
office in other hands, as the only means in 
my power of preventing the injury to the 
icing’s service which may ensue from the 
appearance of disunion ip His Majesty’s 
councils, however unfounded in reality, or 
however unimportant in itself the question 
which has given rise to that appearance. 
Hegretting the necessity of troubling you 
with this communication, believe me, my 
dear Duke, ever truly yours, * 

(Signed) W. Huskisson. 

This Letter the Right Hon. Gentleman 
said he had sent in a cabinet box, and 
■Barked it ** private and confidential but 
he did not mean it to be taken as a resig- 
nation, ** or to express any intentions of 
his own, but to reliests his Grape from any 
delicacy which he might feel towards him 
if he should think that the interests of his 
Majesty’s service would be prejudiced by 
his remaining in office, after giving a vote, 
in res]>ect to which, fir&m the turn which 
the latter part of the debate had taken, a 
sense of personal honour had left him no 
alternative.” The Duke, however, con- 
itdered it as a positive resignation, and not 
leaving him ** any option, excepting that of 
suhmitting himself and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the necessity of soliciting hint 
(Mr. H») to remain in his office, or of in- 
curring the loss of his valuable assistance to 
his Majesty’s service. However sensible 
(adds the Duke) I may be of this loss, I am 
convinced that in these times any loss is 
better than that of character, which is the 
foundation of public confidence.” Mr. H. 
then said a further correspondence ensued, 
bat he failed in altering the Duke’s opinion, 
that the resignation was his own act. The 
Right Hon. Gent, observed, that when he 
looked to,, the transactions of the last two 
months, and the incidents which had taken 
place, , U seemed that it was necessary to 
mark,ei victim. Mr. H. then referrred to 
the late Pitt anniversaij dinner, where he 
■aid the venerable buffoon pronounced a 
libel on the greatest genius of the time 
(Mr. Canning) who had promoted the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, in which Ire- 
land was especially included ; but, notwith- 
■tanding all this opposition, he thought the 
of that (the Tory) party was not 
file could not believe— he could not 
miftthat the Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. PeeJ) 
hod abandoned the principles in which he 
(Mr. Huskisson) hi^ supported him, or 


view with regret the progress of civil and 
religious liberty, at a time too, when the 
jiedpll'hald tKe same opinions. For him- 
self h« should say, that he always was a 
steady friend to the institutions of the 
country, and he should always remain so. 
Those institutions were old and capable of 
improvement, but any improvement should 
be iutroduced in a cautious and proper man- 
ner. In all that he had done, he trusted 
that his character remained unimpaired in 
the country over whose interests he should 
continue to watch with the greatest anxiety. 

Mr. Peel rose to vindicate his Noble friend 
at the head of the Government. He con- 
tended that the Noble Duke could only 
conceive the first letter as a tender of resig- 
nation of office, and that subsequent expla- 
nations were useless. He denied that there 
were any aristocratic influence which dic- 
tated to the servants of the Crown, and if he 
believed that Mr. Huskisson had been un- 
justly treated, he (Mr. P.) would cease to 
form part of the Administration. With 
respect to a change in the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Government, none was 
intended. He would rejieat wliat he took 
occasion to declare in an early part of the 
session, that he thought the affairs of this 
country were not to be conducted upon any 
extreme princl)>Ics of government, either 
one way or the other ; and that, let them 
call it what they pleased, that was the wisest 
policy which looked to the reconciliation of 
conflicting interests, and the general advance- 
ment of all. 

Lord Palmcrstmi defended the vote he had 

f iven, conjointly with his Right Hon. friend 
Ir. Huskisson, op the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill ; and said, that in regard 
to the letter first written by Mr. H. to the 
noble Duke, it must be admitted there bad 
been an extraordinary decree of alacrity 
shewn in submitting it to his Majesty, with- 
out tabn V any step to ascertain what was the 
view with which it was written. {Cheers ) — 
The noble Lord then said, there arose the 
question for bis own consideration, os to 
what course he himself should take: his 
main reason, he said, for joining the Go- 
vernment formed by the noble Duke, had 
been t1\c confidence he felt in his Right 
Hon. friend’s being a member of it. He 
bad very strong' feelings relative to those 
general principles, of which his Right Hon. 
friend had been the powerful advocate. He 
could not therefore reconcile his mind to 
remain a part of the Government after his 
Right Hon. friend had been removed from 
it in the manner he had been. [Hear.) 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the East Retford Disfran- 
chisement Bill, Mr. H, oliserved that he 
disapproved of the principles of erecting 
hundreds into little counties, and so creating 
a new species of representation hitherto un- 
known to the constitution. If they trans- 
ferred the franchise of the borough to Bus- 
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•etlaw, they would he tharel^ inakUig tho 
hijter plsoe « coui^ty lA ItsAtf} lie mo^ 
fo ameodnunit »coordingly» whic^ wjta iSe- 
gativeil/no a division, by 3&8 fg^ujt 153. 
The clause for transferring the electiire fran* 
chise to the bandried of Bassetlaw, wal then 
agroe'd to. 

June 3. The Chtmeellor of the Exchequer 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to restvain 
the negpoiating in Engand of Promissory 
Mutrs, and Rills of Excuamob under the 
value of 8C5. issued in Scotland or Ireland.-— 
Sir J. Graham opposed the motion, and 
after entering at some length into the cur- 
rency of the country, he concluded with 
moving, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circulation of 
Promissory Notes below the value of five 
pounds, and to report their observations and 
opinions to the House with reference to the 
same, and also t» consider and report with 
reference to the expediency of effecting any 
alteration in the laws afiecting them. After 
some disQussioii, the quesflon was postponed. 


House of Lords, June S. 

On the Earl of Roseberry moving the 
second reading of the Scotch Settlement 
Bill, Lord Mclvibe declared himself de- 
cidedly opposed to it,' as there was neither 
justice nor reason why an Irishman should 
he excluded from settling in Scotland in the 
same Way as an Englishman or a Scutchmau. 
It was subversive of the union of the three 
countries. — ^The Earl of Limerick warmly 
opposed the Hill. After some desultory 
conversation, it was agreed to take the de- 
bate on the Committee. The Bill was ac- 
cordingly read a second time pro fofrma, and 
the commitment ordered for June 1 1 . 

In reply to some observations on the late 
ministerial changes by Lord the Earl 
of Eldo7i denied that he had ever interfered 
in those changes any more tlian liis Lordship. 

In the Housb or Commons, the same 
day, the debate on the Scotch Small 
Notes Restriction Bill, which was 
brought forward ou the 3d inst. was re- 
sumed. — Mr, Davenport contended for the 
utility of small notes. He said, that by the 
Bill of 1819, Mr. Peel had inflicted more 
mischief on the country than any ten Mi- 
nisters that had gone before him,-*Mr. Peel 
denied that the industry of the country had 
been paralysed by the withdrawal of small 
notes. None had been issued since Janu- 
ary 1826’, yet had any diminution ensued 
in the revenue ? He would consent to no 
proposition for lowering the standard. The 
mischief would be incalculable, now that it 
had been settled so many years. In justice 
to the English banker, the House was bound 
to prevent the circulation of Scotch notes 
In this country. I'he country was now in 

Gent. Mao. June, 1838, 

JO 


•igbt of the goal, which, In 1836, il *88 
EnEioua to reach. A little Arihncfis and 
another ^ring, would btflne R there. The 
pulflie mth was |dcdged mat cRudl notia 
shbnld eeaiC to cireulhte nekt year iii Jtitf ■* 
btid. The coromei^iar interests would > 06 
benefited by the settleiheDt of the enrrenef, 
and general confidence and teeuri^ inspirid 
into all classes of the cvfmmimity.— Mf« 
Denmn hoped most sincerely that the Qo« 
vemment would persevere in their 
The debate was proorastlnated till B o'clock 
in the morning ; when the House divided i 
for Sir James Graham's amendment 41 1 
against it 154— majority 109* The drU 
ginal motion of the Chancellor of the 8d» 
chequer was then put» and carried. 

JuneG. The Crimiwal Code AMtifO»> 
MENT Bill was read the third time, ’and 
agreed to# 

HoHisb of Lords, June 9. 

The order of the day being read for taking 
fnto consideration the message from the 
Commons, requesting their Lordships' con- 
currence in a resolution to consider thelaifi 
affecting Roman Catholics in Graat Brituld 
and Ireland, the Marquis of Lansdmmt rose, 
and said ; ip bringliq; forward the present 
question, be was discharging a duty not to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, not to the 
Roman Catholics of England, hut to tho 
whole country, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic. The measure which he now proposed 
had been recommended by the most splendid 
efforts, and by the dying breath of the 
greatest statesmen, when looking forward to 
the future destinies of their country. It 
wal not, therefore, a new queslioni but It 
was now introduced to their Lordshipi ill 
.circumstances which were new. It now 
came before tbeir Lordships for the third 
time, and with the express recommendatiOli 
of the Commons of England. He knew df 
no country in which aimilar disqualificailotia 
to those affecting the Roman Catholics of 
this empire were in existence. He spokn 
at great length upon the situation of the 
Catholics in the United States of Americd, 
in Russia, in Poland, in Prussia, in Saxony, 
under a Catholic sovereign, and in Holland, 
under a Protestant sovereign. He could 
not close without mentioning ihw kingdom 
of Hanover, also Austria# Bavaria^ and 
France. In all those countries, Pfoteitnnla 
and Catholics, Romans aud Greekls held 
office together without injury, dan^r, dr 
discord. The same principle! of religiona 
liberty predominated in them all, and their 
state was only, on that account, the mom 
peaceful and secure. He trusted ihera RPis 
uothtng in the Church of England oaleulaWd 
to render it iinsafe, in circnmstanotf not 
only compatible witli, bnt oondunlvo tc^ tho 
security of other oational ohumhat. Afror 
several other observations! the noble Mir* 
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fttit oslkd if|N« thtpi, titft only with W» 
mrtt Toiee» hut in th# atme of tht Conunona 
of ^Gntt Britaiiii to tdopt^ by their vote of 
thec sightf the vetolntion of nie Commoee. 

The Arehbiahop of CanUrhury opposed 
the resolution, conVinoed thet the present 
spirit end disposition of the Cetholies left 
no hope of eny concilietory e^Justment. 
BvOiy Oovemnent, like every individoei, 

P eased the right of seif-doftnee, and wee 
ified by that ri^t in excluding ftom 
office, whether executire or legislative, all 
who held opinions dangerous to the State, 
without due and sufficient securities i and 
those securities the Roman Githolios, 
o^nly throwing off the mask, now post- 
tiv<^ refused to give. 

The ArchbithoD ofTuam observed, they 
no lonp^er approached the Legislature in the 
becoming ^i^aracter of supplianU, but as 
claimants— boldly demanding the unqualified 
surrender of all the safeguards of the Church 
and Constitution, without deigning to offer 
any securities to replace them, with a view 
to reconcile and propitiate the Protestants 
of the empire, or even consenting to have 
the violent and pernicious decrees of the 
.Roifian Catholic Church removed or ex- 
punMd. His Grace,, entered very*'elabo- 
xatdy into tim religious part of the question, 
.and Quoted various passages from Scripture 
in refutation of Catholic tenets. 

The Earl of Waichelsea said, it was in 
vain to suppose that tbe Roman Catholic 
religion was any other than it always had 
been i and unless those who maintained 
that it was, were prepared to shew that its 
intolerance and superstition were removed, 
their arguments were of no avail. With 
respect to tlie privileges granted to the 
Roman Catholics in many Protestant coan* 
tries on the Continent, that argument would 
have considerable weight wim him, if it 
could be shewn that any one of those coun- 
tries bad preserved practical freedom and 
an upright and impartial administration of 
Justice to the same extent which this coun- 
.try Imd done, and fur any thing like the 
aeme period. (Hear.) But no such Protestant 
.country could be found. He should oppose 
present motion, from a conviction, that 
,'if aebpted, it would* lead to the subversion 
,iiif thatconstitution undqr which the coiintiy 
.had furrived at unequalled prosperity, and 
.nnjpyed jmequalled liberty. 

£^l BaUturtt said, his oljeotion to the 
• motion was, tlmt be did not see any prospect 
.of its being parrie'd iuto effect. It was use- 
kie to talk of secorlties, unless they were 
•etnally given | and be, for one, saw tliat 
ithere was no inteiulou on the part of the 
Otbolioe.tngraot an^. When the Mople 
of EnglljiiM. deaired to take a lesson 
from pquntriei, it should be recol- 

'iiited* jjUt they wern pitliolies* wh^ pre- 
^ eent a il - this iiountry from follpwlng the 
.nnaaqpit of wliat wa^ adled toleration. He 
W^ie neamiioiM u any one of their juordahips 


could be, that this questloft ahould be set 
amat I but of that he bad no hopm, nnril 
he perceived an altered dispoeitioa oh the 
part of the Catholics, 

The Earl of DamUy said, the best ac- 
enrity, in bos opinion, waa to be found in 
the paasing of the measure. Those who 
required securities, ought to propose them. 
He believed the Romasi Catholics would not 
be disinelined to give any securities not 
inconsistent with their religious faith. In 
Justioa to Ireland, he hoped that his NoUe 
friend (the Duke of Wellington) would give 
his support to the motion. 

Lord Manners complained of the temper 
of the Irish Roman Catholio Association, 
and the tendency of their speeches, to in- 
^me and exasperate the public mind. It was 
impossible to graut the Roman Catholics 
the concessions they sought, and afford any 

S otection to the Established Reformed 
lurch of Ireland, in the present temper of 
the Irish nation. • 

Lord Chiildf&rd said, their Lordships 
should he very cautious how they conferred 
on Roman Catholics the power they sought 
for, unless they could obtain sufficient se- 
curity against the abuse of it. Experience 
proved that there could be no security for 
a Protestant State, under the domination of 
a Roman Catholic. 

7*ha Bishop of Durham opposed thf 
motion, on tlie ground that the Catholica 
could give no satisfactory aecurity, while 
they admitted the spiritual supremacy of tlie 
PoTO. 

Lord Goderich said, that the decision of 
the present question did not depend on the 
feet of whether the Roman Catholics were 
right or wrong in their religion (kear), but 
whether there was any suen connexion be- 
tween their erroneous principles of religion 
and political rondition, and the safety of the 
state, as could Justi^ the principle of main- 
taining restrictions, which all admitted to 
l)c otHy justifiable by necessity; and, he 
thought, now that the power of the Pope 
was reduced, that that necessity no longer 
existed. 

Tlie Duke of Gloucester said, if after the 
long attention he had paid to the question, 
he could bring his mind to think ^e Con- 
stitution which secured the Royal Family 
on the Throne would be injured hy granting 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, nothing 
on earth should make him vote for the re- 
peal of the restrictive laws; but be could 
see uo danger in granting those claims ; on 
the contrary, he thought the prosperity of 
His Majesty's empire dependea on the re- 
peal of the Catholic disabilities. 

The Duke of Cwmberlandf after the ex- 
perience of thirty years, during whioh the 
Catholic Questimi had been agitated, was 
convinced tliat he could not consent to the 
propositldn of that night. Hii Royal High- 
ness was sure the question, if carried, would 
leiid to great dissension and dissaiisfectioB 
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. out of that Home. Tho quoition noan^j 
oarriad had occuionad • tremandoua ftaUng 
In the eooBtry, and ha om defiixoua of avoid- 
bg further disturbanca of the poUlo mbd. 

Hii Rojid Highoasi opj^ad the molioB. 

Ha might ba called a bigot, but a tcnae of 
duty compelled him to give the proposition 
a Degatife. 

Ina Bishops of Lmcoln and Ucmdqff'p and 
^rd Durtmouth oiiposed the motion, which 
was supported by Lord Carnarvon^Lord 
Hotlaiid moved that the debate be acflpumed 
until the next evening, which wu agreed to. 

June 1 0. The debate on the Roman 
Catholic Quistion was resumed. The 
claims of the Catholics were opposed by 
Lord Colchester f the Bishop of Bath and 
fVeUa^ the Lord Chancdhr^ Lord Eldon^ 
the Duke of H^eUingion^ and others, on the 
ground that the religion of that body was 
directly opposed to the Protestant Church 
Establishment, — was unchangeable, — de- 
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was appiahanded was . (deal.— 'bf 
Sussex contended tbit ^ as part 91 '(fia 
Royal Family, considered the Cathelics 4h- 
titled to the privileges of the ConaiUutydn 
, in common with tlieir iGsllow suldeots. •Loiird 
Plunkett said, that the Mace of 'lralahd 
could be alone secured by the duCiftipn 
being settled, wd, in fact, by acimiit^ 
them to a par^cipation of the privileges 
euioyed by their Protestant brethren. — 
After a considerable discussion, their LoH- 
ahips, at two o'clock in the qioniing, divided, 
and the motion of the Marquis of Laqs- 
downe was lost 1^ a majority of 45. The 
numbers being — uir the motTon, including 
proxies, 117.— Against it, including proxies, 
182. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the Chamlier of Deputies, on the 
1 4th inst. M. Labbey de Pompierres brought 
forwaid a motion, accusing the laU Minis- 
ters of France qf Treason in various shapes. 
The debate was of a most tumultuous de- 
scription } and, after a question of formality 
had been got rid of, and the sitting of the 
Chamber resumed, M. Labbey de Pom- 
pierres again mounted the tribune, amidst 
the roost profound silence, and moved the 
following resolution : — ^That the Chamber of 
Deputies do accuse the Members of the last 
Ministry of high treason, extortion, and 
fraud. After some agitation, it was an- 
nounced by the President that the Chamber 
had agreed to take the propt sition into con- 
sideration; and a comroissiou was to be 
appointed to examine the charges and make 
a re|)ort to the Chamber upon the subject. 
The Members then retired, evidently in the 
utmost state of irritation. 

A spirit (if liberality appears to influence 
the French executive, os well os the legis- 
lative body. The Secondary Ecelesiaincal 
Schools, which are directed by fanatical per- 
aoBB belonging to a religious oougregation 
ant legally established in France, are to bd 
purified by Royal Ordinance. From the 
1st of Oct. next, “ no persons are to remain 
charged either with the direction, or with 
the office of teaching in any of the houses 
^education 'depending on the Univeraity, 
or. in one of the second^ Ecclesiastic^ 
Schools, unless be has affirmed in writing 
that he does not belone to anv religious 
nongvagation not lenUy established in 
'France.— -It appears that every flishop 
'law is allowed to found a seminary, but it 
must be exclusively for the educatiou of the 


vouth intended for the clmtch. The hlifaops 
ttad obsetved thistule themselves, hut had 
waved it in favour of the iesuits, whom the? 
allowed to form establishments open to all 
classes ; and as tins permission gave them a 
number of pupils among the wealthy and 
noble, it enable*d them to support their 
establishments in splendour by the sums 
they received for board, as their vows |»re- 
vent them from taking money for educanon. 
These new regulations, or rather the en- 
forcement of old ones, by preventing their 
taking lay pupils, will be nighly injurious 
to their orcier. 

PORTUGAL. 

In. consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of Don Miguel, a counter-revolution has 
taken place. Hie officers commanding in 
Oporto and the neighbouring distriots 'as- 
sembled In tlieir barracks, on the 1 7th May, 
and, after a solemn debate upon the stale of 
the country, drew*up a declaration of fidelity 
to the Icgitimatie Sprereign, Don Padre, 
and came to a determination to resist the 
designs of the faction which *W8S npidly 
effecting the ruin of the eoniitry at heme, 
and disgracing her abroad.— The regiments 
which thus declared their attachment to 
Don Pedro, were five in number, at Oporto. 
Three othen iu Tras os Montes were .ready 
to co-operate with them. The regiments 
in the province of Minbo, animated with 
the same loyalty, were marching to join 
them. Raving aseertained the sentlnutats 
of the trom, the offleers appointed a 
Regenoj, dt Omiito, to act In file mmm tif 
Dbn Pedro. The' d^lalretioo of their Mnti- 
ments was followed up ^ a* tpirlted phi- 
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'darnttloB, BgAiDtl Don Miguel, whom it 
deicrlbM m » ihame to Princes, and a dii- 
moe to Portuffal — ** without talent or 
moen^*— devoia of honour and virtue — 
cruel bv nature— false, hypocritical, and 
dtsaembuiig/' — All the Monarchs of Europe 
mrove and detest the criminal proceedings 
of a monster, who so basely deceived them; 
all detest and despise him, and they also 
know that now the forbearance of the Por- 
tuguese must have an end. Already tlmir 
Ministers in Lisbon have cut off all com- 
municStion with that rebellious and usurp- 
mg Prince, and, in a few days, they will 
withdraw from a Court where crimes, im- 
pudence, irreligion, fanaticism, confusion, 
and disorder alone prevail. 

The patriotic determination of the troops 
of Oporto and the neighbouring districts 
spread quietly to the capital, and diffused 
tne utmost consternation a^d dismay 
through the Usurper's palace. The vivas 
of the rabble were at once converted into 
curses— the troops and the people rejoiced* 
at the pro8])ect of a more legitimate Go- 
vernment. It appears, that down to the 
moment of the explosion at Oporto, Don 
Miguel had been prosecuting his treasonable 
designs with the stupi^lest confidence and 
seeurity. He received a deputation from 
Evora, when a reverend professor of Coim- 
bra informed him of Uia* having been pro- 
claimed absolute King, and Miguel listened 
with the utmost graciousnets to the harangue, 
Teplying, that ** be was very happy to re- 
ceive such a document from their hands." 

It seems that Don Miguel was advised 
to.put himself at the head of the garrison 
at Lisbon, and march against Oporto, but 
he found it unsafe. Probably he bad not 
courage enough to follow this advice, an4, 
in consequence, no troops marched from 
Lisbon. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

In nur last we mentioned the passage cf 
the Pruth and the occupation of the Princi- 
pality by the Russian troops. Tlie Grand 
j>o]ce Michael arrived in the vicinity of 
Ifarail on the 1 7th of May. The place was 
closely invested by Count Wittgenstein. 
The T'urlysh Governor being summoned to 
surrender the place, replied that he did not 
know that the Sultan bis master was at war 
with Russia, and he oculd not without his 
Wrders giv^ up the place. Every preparation 


was immediately made to obtain possession 
of^hat important fortress, and to render the 
navigation of the Danube free from Ismsil 
to Oltenitza, where a bridge is to be erected. 
The bombardment of the fortress of Ihroil 
was to commence on the 1 8th. The num- 
ber of Russian troops at present In Wallachia 
amounts to 50,000 men, of whom 6,000 
have remained at Bucharest, the others 
have proceeded to Guergevo and Oltenitza, 
and to Little Wallachia. The chief com- 
inand- of this corps is confined to General 
Roth, who is collecting all the materials 
necessary for throwing a bridge over the 
river at Oltenitza. 

On the 17th of May the Russian declara- 
tion of war was read in the mosques of the 
capital. The Sultan had despatched orders 
to the different governors to call' out con- 
tingents from the population of their respec- 
tive provinces — to the amount, in all, ‘ of 
one million of fighting men ; and it was 
expected, that when intelligence of the 
Turkish territory was known, a. levy enmasse 
of all the Mahometan population able to 
bear arms would be ordered. The war is 
declared to be “ for the preservation of the 
religion of Mahomet," and the faithful are 
forbidden to give or receive quarter. The 
greater part of the tioops in the capital 
were ordered to march on Adrianople. The 
Sultan has thrown off the Turkish costume, 
apjiears at all reviews in the European dress, 
and gives and receives f5tcs— occurrences en- 
tirely without precedent at Constantinople. 
The letter states that he frequently goes to 
the capital and the camps incognito, and 
shews with his activity a cool and collected 
mind upon all occasions. 

GREECE. 

From the latest intelligence it appears that 
Navarin, Mudon, and Alexandria, arc under 
blockade, by the English and French ships. 
The Russian squadron, which was expected 
to be reinforced by six sail of the lino from 
the Black Sea, had proceeded to the Archi- 
oelago. The Ocean, bearing the flag of 
Vice-Adm, Sir £. Codrington, with the 
yEtna and Infernal bombs, were lying at 
Malta. The French Admiral dc Rigny was 
at Smyrna. The Isis, with the pendant of 
Sir Thomas Staines, was still at Carabusa, 
following up, with great activity, destruo- 
tioii to piracy in that quarter. 


— 4 ^ 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

June 14*-^Thn first meeting of the Ca- 
tholin Associfiiion, sinee fhe rejection of 
Iheir eUims in tbf Hqnae of Lords, took 
place in Dublin. ' The pmeedings were of 
n mesl violent dasoriptW, nod the speeches 
there delivtiid sfford a Vfidr; specimen of 
iihe ylnihml* Mings us isplayed.— 


Mr. Coppinger hiforined the meeting that 
the Catholic rent was established in Phil^ 
delphia; that a meeting of the friends qf 
civil and religious liberty took ^plsOe in then 
city, at whii^ an address to the Cstholios 
of Ireland was adopted, and which was on 
its pasasge across the Atlantic. Mr. O'Con- 
nell said— This proposition (Lord Lant- 
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dowoe'« motion) lo Justf^io important, and 
BO expedient, wai opposed a^d refused^. 
Wellington led the van, Eldon brought up 
the rear, and the pious Archbishop of Tuam 
preached a sermon in the centre. CLaugh- 
ter.J — The ArchbUhop pockets 35,000/. 
B-year from the Catholics. Yet this swad- 
dling bishop pulls out the Bible in the 
House of Lords, and says that all who differ 
from him in religion shihll be damned 1 
Eldon, too, took his stand against us. He 
is the very spirit of Toryism persoi^ed. 
He is the constant advocate of every thing 
illiberal, mischievous, and intolerant, and 
the perpetual opponent of every improve- 
ment. There was another Ex-Chancellor 
opposed to us— a wasp on two legs — Lord 
Manners, who, for twenty years, occupied 
the Chancery Bench in Ireland, and pocketed 
300,000/. of' our money.** Mr. 0*Connell 
vehemently denounced those who talked of 
securities, and professed himself unable to 
understand wbat security, except their oath, 
the Catholics could give. Never should they 
have the least dominion over their Church 
and their bishops : and if the English Ca- 
tholics attempted to come into any terms, 
the Irish would thunder the resolutions of 
the simultaneous meetings against them. 
In conclusion, Mr. O’Connell said, “ What 
then are we to do ? Agitate the country 
from north to south. Revive the old Asso- 
ciation ; have aggregate meetings, county 
meetings, provincial meetings, separate meet- 
ings, and, above all, simultaneous meetings. 
(Cheers.) 

A case was lately argued in the Exchequer 
Court, Dublin, which pourtrays the wretched 
bigotry of the votaries of popery in Ireland, 
and the means pursued l)y the (iriesthood to 
amass wealth. A residuary legatee contest- 
ed a bequest of 4,000/. left by an old lady 
to a priest to say masses for her, in order to 
rescue ** her pour miserable soul’* fiom the 
torments of purgatory. Mr. Cooper (coun- 
sel fur the legatee) contended that this was 
an enormous sum to have appropriated to 
such a purpose . The poor old woman must 
have been priest-ridden when she made such 
a bequest. In such a case it was competent 
to the court to apportion some reasonable 
sum ; but 4,000/. was beyond all reason.—* 
The Chief Baron: “How much do you 
think would bring her out of purgatory, 
Mr. Cooper ?** — Mr. Cooper : “ I think 10/. 
would he quite enough to relieve so old a 
woman, my lord.** — ^The court : “We will 
refer it to the Master to determine how 
much he may think necessary for her relief 
in purgatory ; and on the report we will be 
better able to ascertain , what ought to be 
done." — How truly ridiculous is the papis- 
tical doctrine of purgatory, when committed 
to the test «f common sense ; biit how lu- 
crative^to priestcraft. 

SCOTLAND. 

A Bill has been brought into the House 


Bhr 

of Lords, intituled, “ An Act to after and 
amend the Laws relating to the HeprSsen- 
tation of the Scottish Peerage ; to enable 
Peera of Scotland, not representative Peers, 
to sit in the House of Commons : and to 
declare the eldest sons of Scottish Peers 
eligible in future to sit in the House of Com- 
mous for any County or Burgh in Scot- 
land, and to vote at any Election therein for 
a Representative in the Commons Hous{ of 
Parliament." — After the preamble, it con- 
tains clauses for enacting — ^Tlint the sixteen 
Peers who shall be elected for Scotland, at 
the next Assembly held for that purpose, 
shall be entitled to sit and vote for life.— ^ 
That, in case any of the sixteen Peers be- 
come Peers of the Realm, the vacancy shall 
be declared by proclamation. — That, in case 
of the death of any of the sixteen Peers, 
the vacancy he forthwith filled uj). — Tliat 
Peers of Scotland have writ of summons.— 
That as mudh of recited Acts as are incon- 
sistent with the present he repealed. — That 
Peers of Scotland, not elected as Represen- 
tatives, or voting for such, may sit in the 
House of Commons ; but during that time 
shall not be entitled to the privilege of 
Peerage. — That, upon the summoning the 
next new Parliamci)^, the eldest eons of 
Scotch PeeA to be eligible as Commoners. 

June 15. — ^The church of Kiikaldijt 
Scotland, was crowded to excess, in expec- 
tation that the Kev. Mr. Irving would 
officiate. The chifirch, which was built hi 
1807, was calculoted to hold 1800 ; but 
on this occasion at least two thousand 
were present. Just before the usual timo 
for commencing service, a great part of the 
range of galleries at the west end fell with a 
tremendous crash, and indescribable confii- 
sion ensued. A rush was instantly made to 
the doors, and such was tlie calamitous re- 
sult, tliat, although most of the iudividuaU 
in the gallery escaped with bruises, and only 
two of the crowd underneath were killed, 
twenty-five otliers were suffocated or tram- 
pled to death. One young lady, a stranger, 
after escaping, returned in search of her 
mother, and lost her own life. One man, 
in a paroxysm of terror, leaped from th? 
gallery, sprung on hi| feet again after his 
descent, uttered a word or two, and then 
expired. 

#— 

LONDON AND ITS VI ( IN IT Y. 

The following are the rece*ipts of the 
undermentioned Religious and Benevolenl 
Societies during the last year, Co Marchl 838. 
British and Foreign Bible Society.. :^7 8,. 94 U 


London Missionary 45 ,344 

Weslevan Missionary 43,385 

Churen Missionary 4i ,539 

Home Missionary. . . 4,479 

Society for promoting Christianity 

among the Jews 18,737 

Hibernian Society 8,489 

Religious Tract Society 8,320 
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Suodaj Soliuol UoioB.«. • •• •••• • ••• 6|04d 
Prayer and Homily •« ••••••• 4>770 

Navy and MiliUiy Bible • • • 

Iritli Society of London. ••.•••••• I|dl5 

Sunday School 948 

Continental Society ^^49 

Britiah and Foreign Seamen and 

Soldiers’ Friend Society 1»987 


Junn 1 1 . — A meeting of the Thames Tun^ 
nel Company was held at the City of London 
Tavern^ for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the Directorsi and that of Mr. 
Brunei) the engineer, iipon the state of the 
works. The report stated that the late 
irrnption had been effectually overcome, and 
that the Tunnel had approached to within 
350 feet of low water mark on the north 
shore of the river, having been already com- 
pleted to the extent of 600 feet from the 
shaft on the south side of the river ; that 
Mr. Brunei felt perfect confidence in being 
able to overcome every obstacle that might 
oppose itself to the progress of tl^e 
work, and to complete the remaining part of 
the Tunnel in the same perfect aud substan- 
tial manner in wliich the 600 feet had been 
oompleted.— Several resolutions were pro- 
posed, anthorising the Directors to rtise such 
sums of money (not*'excecding 200,000/.) 
as might be necessary for the completion of 
the work. 

June] 4 , — Early this morning, four houses 
were destroyed and several others injured by a 
fire in Red Lion-street, Holborn— the great 
sufferers are, Mr. Harrison, fringe manufac- 
turer, Mr. Thirling, butcher, Mr. Webb, 
grocer, and Mr. Saunderson, ham and beef 
ahop. By the above fire, a man and his 
wife, and five children, were burnt to death. 
On Monday tlfp 16th the remains of f^mr 
bodies were fouod^, viz. Mr. and Mrs. Tingle, 
and two of the children. Mr. Tingle was 
foreman to Mr. Cubitt, Builder, of Gray’s 
Ion-lane road. 

June 19. A festival was held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, in celebration of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 


At six o’clook, iba Chairman, tha Duka of 
Bussex, entered tha room, accompaniad 1^ 
tha Earl Carnarvon, Lords J. Russell, 
Holland, Durham, Howick, Daere, King, 
Stafford, Clifford, Stourton; $ir F. Bur- 
dett, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Mr. Baring, and several memoers of the 
House of Commits. After the Royal 
Family had been 4fink in the usual form, 
the Chairman gBve<*><‘ Every man’s right, 
and every nation’s best iDterast*-*liberty of 
conildtence.*' (Enthusiastic appUiuseJ On 
the health of the Duke of Sussex being 
given by Mr. W. Smith, M. P., his Royal 
Highness thanked the company in warm 
terms | and said he hoped that, in exult- 
ation over their own fortunes, they sronld 
not be unmindful of what was due to others. 
{Cheers.) After dwelling furcthly on the 
justice and policy of repealing afl religious 
tests, he concluded by giving << Speedy and 
effectual relief to all who la£)ur under legal 
disabilities on account of religious opinions.” 
l.K>rd Stourton returned thanks, and the 
Chairman then gave tlie health of Lord 
John Russell. His Lord&hip, in returning 
thanks, alluded to the support the question 
of liberty of conscience had received from 
the Irish members, and said, that satisfied 
as he was at having been permitted to par- 
ticipate in wiping away one of the foulest 
blots that disgraced the statute-book, he 
could not be guilty of the egregious vanity 
to suppose that such an act had ever been 
within his power, had he not had tlie sen- 
timents of the people of England on his 
side — had he not been aided by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. {Cficers,) Lord Hol- 
land and other noblemen and gentlemen 
addressed the meeting on their healths being 
drank ; and Lord Nugent, in acknowledging 
a similar compliment, declared, that much 
as he loved his religion and the Constitution, 
if that Constitution was to be dependent 
upon civil exclusion, tbe sooner a better 
Constitution was obtained the better. The 
Chairman did not leave tlie chair until one 
o’clock. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, 8tc. 
iiay * SO. Lord Lowther, Lieut.-Gen. 

‘ Sir Geo. Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, and 
.Thos. Pereg|itio Courtenay, e^q. to be 
.snemberi of the Privy Council; the Earl of 
Aberdeen and Lieut-G«x Sir Geo. Murray 
were sworn Secretaries of Statej Rigtit Hon. 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, to be President 
of t^ Council for Trafie and Foreign Plan- 
.tations pro tejnpore. 

May 26. Eari T«Mt to be Gustos Ro- 
^tulurum of SuffovdMitre, vice Mirquie of 
Stafford, resigned. 


May 29. 2d Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Thos. Willshire, 46th Foot, to be LieuC.- 
Col.— 41 Bt ditto, Lieut.-Col. R. Place, 2d 
Foot, to be Lient.-Col.— 44th ditto. Ma- 
jor John Shelton, to be Lieut.-Col » " 46th 
ditto, Capt. W. Nairn, to be Major. 

June 2. The Right HoO. €. Arbuthnot, 
sworn Chancellor of the tiuchy of Lan- 
caster. ' 

June 9. Tlio Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, to be Secretary at War. 

Jutte 10. Henry NeitHiian, esor to be 
Consul ai Nantea. — Qaepard AdoL f auche, 
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••q, to be Consul at Charleston.— 'Edward 
IV/ndham Haifintflon Sehenlej, esq. to hf 
Consul at Puerto Cahello. 

June 13. The Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald 
Vesey Fitzgerald, to be President m the 
Council for .Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions. 

June 13. Sir Andrew Barnard, to be 
E^ueriy to bis Majesty. 

June 16, 4th Foof,'Capt. J. K. Mac- 
kenzie to be Major. — 84th ditto, Lieut.-CoL 
J. T. Keyt, to be LleQt.-Cnl. 

June 16. Unattached, to be Mfut- 
Cols. of Inf. Brevet Lieut-Col. Roderick 
Macneil, Sd life Guards; Major Wm. 
Charles Drummond, 4th Foot. 

June 1 6. The Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald 
V. Fitzgerald, to be Treasurer to the 
Navy. 

June 17. The Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker and the Right Hon. John Calcraft, 
to be of the Privy Council. 

June 20. The Right Hon. John Calcraft, 
to be Paymaster-general of the Forces. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament, 

aty of Durham. — ^The Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Hardioge, K.C.B. 

Perthshire, — ^The Right Hon. Lieat.-Gen. 
Sir Geo. Murr^. 

Plymmlh, — ^The Right Hon. Sir Geo. 
Cockburn. 

St. Ive's. — ^The Right Hon. Charles Ar- 
buthnot. 

Totness. — The Right Hon. Thos. Pere- 
grine Courtenay. 

JVeubly, — Lord Hcniy Fred, Thynne. 


EcCLtaUiTICAL f’RBnRMSNTf. 

Rev. Arch. Clarke, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 

Rev. C. Grove, Preb. in Salithbry Cath. 

Rev. W. Macdonald, Arehd. of Wilts. 

Rev. P. Brotheiaon, Parish of Alloat oo. 
Qlackmannan. 

Rev. £. Cardwell, Stoke Bruern R. Northam. 

Rev. H. R. Crew, Stanton by Bridge and 
Swarkestone R. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. R. Fletcher, Lidford R, co. Devon. 

Rev. R. Grant, Bradford Abbas V. with 
Clifton May hank, Dorset. 

Rev. W. Gerrard, Parish of Strioathrow, 
CO. Forfar. 

Rev. A. Hanhury, Bures St. Mary V. Suff. 

Rev. £. G. Marsh, Saudon V. Herts. 

Rev. G. S. Penfold, D.D. St. Mary-le-bone 
R. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. A. Shirley, Shirley V. co. Derby, 

Rev. G. T. Silencer, Roding Plumbea R. 
Essex. 

Rev. R. Widpole, Christchnrch R. Middle- 
sex. 

Rev. T. Talbot, Tivetshall St. Margaret 
with Tivetshall St. Mary RR. co. Norf. 

Rev. J. Watt, Parish of Glanisla, cn. Forftr, 

llev. G. Whitefoord, Burgate K. Suffolk. 

Rev. £. Wjner, Westwick R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Jii Drake, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Rochester. * 

Rev. C. J. Glynn, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Clarence. 

Civil Rrefermbnts. 

Rev. C. Cutliush, Head Master of Nor- 
thampton Free Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. so, 1827. At Sydney, the wife of Lieiit.-Col. Henderson, a son.— At Wy- 
Lieut.-GeDeTHl Darliug, Governor of New tham Abbey, the Right Hoo. Lady Caroline 
South Wales, a son. Hamilton, a son.- — —I n Portman-square, 

May 20, 1823. AtPitfoiir, the Hon. Mrs. the Duchess of Riehmond, a dau. 

Ferguson, a dau —24. At Bartley Lodge, Junel, At Wodley House, Berks, the 
Southampton, the Hon. Mrs. Blagmire, a Countess of Kintore, a son.— In Sal isbury- 

dau. 27. At Rookwoodi Surrey, Lady C. square, Mrs. K. Bentley, a son. 9. The 

Spencer Churchill, a son.— 28. In Ca- Right Hon. l^y Byron, a son.— 11. The 
vendish-square, Viscountess Duncannon, a wife of the Rev. T. Evans, Grosvenor House, 
■on.«— 29. At Southampton, the wife of* Shaftesbury, a son.* 


MARRIAGES. 


May 13. At Bath, John Lewis Eyre, 
esq. to Pulcherie de Stmmery, third dau. of 
the lata Marquis de Sommery.— 15. At 
Taunton, John Baron Beard, esq. of Bath, 
to Marion, only dau. of Major Goldsworthy, 
of Aokworth House, Yorkiuire.— 17. At 
Derby, Capt. Sam. Blyth, 4Ath Inf. to Isa- 
ImI, oi^y dau. of Mr. Fritche.— 19. At 
St. Ann's Blackfriars, Geo. Alex. Sloper, 
etq. to Maria, eld^t dau. of Mr. Jas. Judd, 
of Lymington^— rAt Paris, the Vise, de 


Cussy, Capt. 6'th Royal Guards, to Barbara 
Clara, dau. of William Middleton, esq. of 

Middleton Lodge, Yorkshire. 21. At 

Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Rev. William 
Astley Cave, second son of Sir W. fi. Cave, 
Bart, of Stratton Hall, Derbyshire, to Eliza 
Martha, second dan. of the late Samuel 
Watken, esq. of Newhouse, Gloucestsrshire* 
—22. At Owslebury, Hector W, Arney, 
esq. of Southampton, scdicitor, to Frances, 
ftflh daughter ot Edwmrd Woolls, esq. lale 
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of Winclieiiter,— At Bishops Tawton, the 
Rev. W. Ready London, Vicar of Draunton, 
cb. Devon, to Jane, second mu. ofChas. 
Chichester, eit|. of Hall.-— ^At Tottenham, 
the Rev. Markland Barnard, Incumbent of 
St. Peter Colney, to Emma, second dau. of 
^Laurence Gwynue, esq. LL.D. of Xojgo- 
mouth, Devon.— At Millbrqok, 
Burnham, youngest son of Thos. Lauga, 
esq. of Bath, to Eleanor Judith, eldest dau. 
of Sir John Penistoii Milbanke, of Halnahy, 
bear Darlington. Bart.— -At Exeteti jGeo. 
Fred. Fortescue, esq. only son of the Rev. 
Geo. Forteap^^e, Rector of St. Million, Corn- 
wall, to Anna, second dab. of Rear Adm. 
Cumberland.— 24. At St. Puncras, Rich. 
Tayler, esq; of Tlieydon Bower, near Ep- 
ping, Essex, to Rose, widow of the late W. 
Cade Key, esq. of Hampstead.— 27. At 
Horns^, Count Alex. Cna. Joseph Van der 
Bbrch, i^^berldtu to the King of the 
Netherlaimj't<> Cooper, dau. of W. D. 
Cooper Cooper, esq. of Park Uhuse, High- 

gate. At St. George’s Hanover-square, 

R. Williams Bulkcley, esq. of Baron- hilt, 
Anglesey, eldest son of Bir Robert Wil- 
liams, Bart. M.P. to Chatlotte Mary, eldest 
dail. of Col. Hq^es, of Kinmcl Park, co. 
Denbigh, M P.— At St. Andre^N, Hol- 
boM, LIbut.-Col. Brook, £. 1. C. to FVances, 
dau. of the late J. H. Dungate, Aq of Iheld, 
Sussex. — At Chester, tlie Rev. John Ar- 
mistead, Vicar of Sandbach, to Hester Su- 
sannah, second dau. of the Rev. R. Massie, 
of Coddington.— »- 7 - 20 . *At Clifton, Vice- 
Adm. SirTlio. Williams, of Barwoud House, 
Surrey, to Mat^ Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Rolwt Harvey Malhiry, esq. of Wood- 
cote, Warwick-sbire. At Lavington, Sus- 

sex, Sam. Wilberforce, esq. third son of \V. 
Wiibcrforce, esq. to Miss Emily Sargent. 

June 3. At the Earl of Coventry’s villa, 
at Streatham, the Lady Jane Coventry, to 

James Guding, esq. At Knareabrougli, 

the Rev. li. Mittun, Hector of Harswell, to 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late T. Hutch- 
inson, M.D. of Harrogate. At Pains wick, 

Wm. Stratton, esq. of Little Berkhauis^tead, 
Berts, to Cath. youngest, df^u. of the . late 
John Heathheld Hickes, esq. MJD. of Ped- 
iDgton, Gloucestershire.;— At Kirkl^Ste- 
phen, Wi^trooreljuid, the Rev. Tho. Austin, 
of Houghton-le-Skefn, Duihara, to Jane 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Brougham, 
esq. aurgeoD, late of Finsh^fy-pluce, Lon- 
don. *' - 4 . At Warblingt'on, Hants, Capt. 
Short, of th^ Coldstream Guards, to Emily 
Sophia Montray, eldest dau. of the late 
Rich. Bai^elli^sq*. of Stansted Park, Sus- 
sex.— Chelsea. Fr^. Devon, esq. to 
Ann, second dau. of G^'T; Thynne, etsq. of 
Poets' Corner, Westminstert^;^ — 5. At 
Hackney, the Rev. T. C. Eveneft, of Read- 
ing, to Maiy Eliza, only daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph B|rry> of Warjninster.— At 
Derby the BJfer^. Jjfe Ftei^mg St. John, 
Vicar of Spondoni ^Cassandra, third dau< 


of the late Francis Hurt, esq. of Alderwas- 
ley Park, co. Derby.— At Bath, Bernard 
Granville, esq. of Calwtoh, to Mathewana 
Sarah Onsldtv, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. M. K. Onslow, Coldstream Guarde, 
and grai^daughter of the late A^m. Sir R. 

Onslow, Bart. G.C. B. John William, 

eldest son of John Bowdeti, esq. of Oros- 
venor-place, to KUz. youngest dau. of Sir 
John Edw. Swinb^itfe, Bart, of Capheaton, 
NorthumberlaDd.-i‘^7. At St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, the Revi, Noel Thos. Elliioo, 
Reqjfcor of Huntspill, Somerset, to Maria 
Jane, eldest dau. of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 

qf Nettlecomhe Court, Somerset. At 

St. George’s Hanover-sqdare, the lion. 
Henry Walker, eldest son of the Vise. Asfi- 
: brook, to Frances, dau. of the Rev. SirMin 

' Robinson, Bart. ^.^t St. Marylebone 

Church, Franeit, Barlow, esq. eUlMt son of 
the Rev. G. F. Barlow, Rector^ Burgh, 
Suffolk, to Laura Sarah, youngest dau. o. 
the ‘ kte William Mount, esq. of VVasing, 
Barks. — ■ — 9. At York, the Rev. T^mas 
Dayrell, Rector of Long Marston, York- 
shire, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Rich. Hawkes worth, Rector of Bulwell, 
Notts.— 10. At Epworth, the Rev. Sam. 
Wa&se, Master of the Free Grammar School 
of Sherburu, co. York, to Mary, second 
dau. of Thos. Gervas, esq.- At Goins- 
brough, Patrick McGregor, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Wriglitson, dau. of tho late 
John Wrightson, esq. of Thirsk.— **At 
Brighton, Capt. Hurry Maxwell Walqwright, 
47tu reg. to Louisa Lmtitia, eldest dau. of 
Chii. Elton Prescot, esq 1 1. At Chel- 

tenham, W. Christmas, esq. of Whitfield, 
co. Waterford, to Octuvia, dau of the late 
Thos. Whiuyates, esq. Col. E. 1. C. and 
niece to the piesent Sir Thos. Frankland, 
Bart, of Thirkleby Park, Yorkshire.- 12. 
At St. George’s, Han over- square, Capt. 
Hallowell, R. N. eldest son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Benj. Hallowell, of Beddington Park, 
Surrey, to Mary Murray, dau. of Sir Murray 
Maxwell.— The Rev. Edw.-Boiyvcrie, se- 
cond son of the late Hon. Philip Pusey, to 
Maria Catharioa, youngest dau. of the de- 
ceased John Raymond Barker, esq of Fair- 
, ford Park, Gloucestershire.- 14. At St. 
James’s, Capt. Chailes Ramsden, son of Sir 
John Ramsden, Bart, of Byram, Yorkshire, 
to Harriet Frances, dau. of Lieut.-Gen, Sir 

John Byng. At St. Martin'i-in-the- 

Fields, Edmund Currey, esq. to Louise Law- 
rence, dau. of Sir James Scarlett, M.P.—- — 
16*. At St. George’^, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. £. Stafford Jerninghum, second 
son of '"the Right Hon. L(.>rd Stafford, 
to Miss Mary Anne Suttee, niece of 
Mrs. Fitzhe^bgjft,— — At 'Trffiity Church, 
Marylebone, Marshall, eqq. M.P. to 
Georgiana Christiana, dau. of Geo. Hibbert, 
esq. of Portland- place — — 115^^ At St. Mary*- 
lebnne Church, Alex. Adaiv; dsq. to Bilrriet* 
Eliza, dau of the late G. Atkinson, estj* 
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Tub Marquess of Northampton. 

At Dresden, A^ed 68» the 
Most Honourable Charles Compton, first 
Marquess of Northaibpton, £arl Comp- 
ton, and Baron Wilmington ; ninth Earl 
of Norihampton; Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotolorum of (he Coanty, and 
Recorder of the Town, of Northampton ; 
and F. S. A. 

His Lordship was born March SI, 
1760, the only son of Spencer the eighth 
Earl; bis mother was the Earl's first 
Countess, Jane, daughter of Henry Law- 
soni Esq. He was a Nobleman of Tri- 
nity CoUege, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of M. A. in 177.9. At the 
General Election in 1784, he was re- 
turned one o( the Bui^esses in Parlia- 
ment for the town of Northampton, 
where his family have always possessed 
great interest; and be continued its 
representative in that and the following 
Parliament until he succeeded to the 
Earldom on the death of bis father, 
April 7$ 1796* He was at the same time 
Colonel of the Northamptonshire Mi- 
litia ; and be succeeded his father as 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the County. 

On the 7th of September, 1813, bis 
first cousin the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval being then Prime Minister, his 
Lordship was raised to the title of Mar- 
quess of Northampton, to which were 
added those of Karl Compton, and Baron 
Wilmington, co. Sussex. The last of 
these, the Barony of Wilmington, was 
in memory of his great-great-uncle. Sir 
Spencer Compton, K. B. a younger son 
of the third Earl of Northampton, who, 
being a principal statesman in the reign 
of George I., was created Baron Wil- 
mington, in 1728, and Earl of Wilming- 
ton in 1730, and was also invested with 
the Garter in 1733, but died unmarried 
in 1743. A new square on the estates of 
the Marquess nearPentonville, (inherited 
from Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1594, and father-in-law of the 
first Earl,) has received the name of 
Wtlroington Square. It may also be 
iwmarked, with regard to this accession 
of honours to the house of Compton, 
that the family were before its acquisi- 
tion unprovided with a second title; for 
the ancient Barony of Compton, being a 
Barony in fee, bad separated from the 
Eikridom on the death of the fifth Earl 
and sixth Baron in 1754; and was ear- 
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ried by his daughter and aole heiress 
Charhitte, together with the Barony of 
Ferrars of Chartley, to which she ha^ 
succeeded jure matris .in 1749, to the 
Townshend family, and it is now vested 
ill her grandson, the present Marquess 
Townshend. 

The Marquess of Northampton mar- 
ried, August is, 1787, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Joshua Smith, Esq. of Earl 
Stoke Park in Wiltshire, and M. P. for 
Devises. By that lady, who survives him, 
be had issue t J, Spencer, who was born 
on the 6th and died on the 28th of Junf, 
1788 ; 2, Spencer-Joghua-A^yryne, now 
Marquess of Northampton, marrisd 
in 1815 Margaret, daughter of General 
Clepbane, and has several children; 3, 
JSmitb, born on the 7th and died on the 
1 8th of December, 1790 ; and 4, Frances 
Elizabeth. 

The remains of the Marquess have 
been bpought to England, and deposited 
in the family vault at Castle Ashby in 
NorthamptonshiriA 


Adm. Sir Wm. Domett. 

Afay 19. At* Hawcliurch, in Dorset- 
shire, aged 74, Sir William Domett, 
G. C. B. Admiral of the White ; for- 
merly a Lord of the Admiralty. 

This officer was of a Devonshire 
family, and entered the Navy, under 
the patronage of Lord Briilpurt, as a 
Midshipman in the Quebec frigate, com- 
inanded by Lord Ducie. He served in 
that ship for upwards of three years on 
the West India station : but, as she was 
paid off on her return to England, Mr. 
Domett was received by Capt. Elphin- 
Htdne (the late Viscount Keith), on board 
thS Scorpion sloop, in which vessel he 
remained until the spring of the year 
17 T6, when he joined the Marlborough, 
of 74 guns, commanded by the late 
Visrount Hood, and from that ship went 
totbeSur^se frigate, Capt. (afterwards 
Admiral) Robert Linzee, statiunOd at 
Newfoundland. • 

In the spring of 1777,* we find the 
Surprise assisting in the defence of Que- 
bec, and annoying the American army 
iq, Its retreat frjMn before that important 
place, R^lucb it had besieged for about 
five roo^nt. Soon after this event Mr. 
I^omett was appointed acting Lieute- 
nant of the Romney, a 60-gqn ship, 
bearing the' flag qf AdAiiral John Mofi- 
tagu, Command^-in-Chief at New- 
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foundlandf with %rhoin be returned to 
England in fall of the year; and on 
bis arrival, was conunissioued to the 
Robust, of 7,4 guns, in which ship be 
was present th the action between Kep- 
pel and d'Orvilliers, July 27, 1778 ; and 
the battle which took place oflf Caj^ 
Henry, March 16, 1781. In the latm 
affair, the Robust sustained a greater 
loss in killed and wounded than any 
other ship in the British squadron ; and 
by huving at one time three of the ene- 
my’s vessels to contend with, her masts, 
sails, rigging, and boats, were cut to 
pieces. 

In the ehsiiikig autumn. Lieutenant 
Domett was removed to the Invincible, 
of 74 guns, commanded by the late Sir 
Charles Saxton, Bart., and was on board 
that ship in Rear-Admiral Graves*8 ac- 
tion with the French fleet, off the Chesa- 
peake, on the 5th Sept, in the same 
year. Soon after this he was tuken into 
the Barfleur, and had the honour of 
serving in signal-officer to Sir Samuel 
Hood, during the tnemdrhhle and mas- 
terly aiaiKBdvres of that distinguished 
Admiral at St. Kitts, and the Several 
battles which took place with the French 
fleet under de Grasse. Liput. Domett 
also participated in the glorious victory 
of April 12, 1782, when, on the Ville de 
Paris striking to the*' Barfleur, and the 
first Lieutenant beingseiit totake posses- 
sion of that: ship, iVfr. Domett was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in that situation. 
$iome days after this event, Sir Samuel 
Hood having been detached in pursuit 
of the fugitives, came up with and cap- 
tured two 64-gun-sbips, one frigate, and 
a sloop of war, to the command of which 
latter vessel, the Ceres of 16 guns. Lieu- 
tenant Domett was promoted by Sir 
George Rodney, ^itli whose despatches 
relative to this fresh success he retuvned 
to England. 

On the 9th Sept, in the same year, our 
officer was advanced to the rank of Post- 
Cifptain, and selected by R4ar-Adm. J^r 
A. Hood, to (afterwards Lord Bridport) 
command hit flag-ship,, the ^..of 

98 guns, in which vessel be accompanied 
the fleet under Earl Howe to the relief . 
of Gibraltar, and was prjtpent in the 
skirmish which took plaor off Cape 
Spartel, on the 20(h Oct. Captain Do- 
mett’s next ^jippointroent was early in 
1785, to the Cbl^pion of 24 guns ; and 
from that j^ribdl until the month of 
October 1 he was emglpyed as seiijair 
officer on the Leith In 

spring of 1788, he i^aiued the'nommaiid 
of the Pomona Atid wai ordered < 

to the coast of Africa,* and the West 
indies, from wl^nce he re^u^ned at the 


[June, 

eommencement of the year 1789, and 
was then removed to the Salisbury, bear- 
ing the flag of Admiral Milbanke, Com- 
roander-iii-;Cb;ef at Newfoundland. 

The deceased continued in the Salis- 
bury until the month of June 1790, when, 
in consequence of the dispute with Spain 
relative to Noutka Sound, he was se- 
lected to command the London of 98 
guns. This appuintigent proceeded from 
the influence, and was made at the ex- 
press desire of Sir Alexander Hood, who 
had chosen that ship for the reception of 
his flag. The London proceeded to 
Torbay, where a fleet was assembled un- 
decEarl Howe; but the misunderstand- 
ing with the court ufMadrid having been 
accommodated, it was dismantled at the 
end of the sam^ year, and Captain Do- 
mett immediat^ely appointed to the Pe- 
gasus, in which frigate be againf served 
on the Newfoundland station, and soon 
after bis return from thence proceeded 
to tba Mediterranean as Flag-Captaju^^o 
the late Admiral Goodall, in the Rom- 
ney of 50 guns, where he coiitinue(| uii* 
til the comthrncement of the war with 
France, in 1793, at which period he was 
again applied for by his old friend and 
patron, to be his Captain in the Royal 
George, a first rate, attached to the 
Channel fleet under Earl Howe. 

During the partial action of May 29, 
1794, and the decisive battle of June Ist 
ill the same year, the Royal George was 
exposed to an incessant and fierce can- 
nonade, by which her foremast, with the 
fore and main-top-masts, were shot away, 
20 of her men killed, and 72 wounded. 

In 1795, Capt. Domett was sent home 
by Lord Bridport, with the official ac- 
count of the decisive victory off Port 
POrient, June 22 that year. It con- 
tained the following gratifying testimo- 
nial to the bearer's personal conduct: 
'* 1 beg also to be allowed to mark my 
approbation, in a particular manner, of 
Captain Domett's conduct, serving under 
my flag, for his manly spirit, and for the 
assistance I received from his active and> 
attentive mind," 

Our officer continued in the command 
of the Royal George for a period of about 
seven years and a half,— a greater length 
of time, perhaps, than ever fell to fbe lot 
of an individual, successively to com- 
mand a first rate. During this period# 
the Royal George was.coiisidered as one 
of the heat disciplined and most expert 
ships in the British navy. 

[fi the month of Nov. IBOO* in conse- 
quence of the itojil George beipu^ered 
to receive the nag of Sir Hydif Tarker, 
Captain Domett was removed into the 
Belleisle of jjgbty guns, onopC(he prises 
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tftken ofip rOrient ; and on a promoClbn 
of Flag-Officers taking plMe» Jan.* 
1801, he had the honour of peing nomi- 
nated to one of the vacant Colonelcies 
of the Marine corps. 

Ill the succeeding month, the subject 
of this memoir was appointed Captain 
of the fleet to be employed in tlie Baltic, 
under the command'of Sir Hyde Parker. 
He accordingly proceeded with that offi- 
cer in the London, a second rate, to the 
sound; and after the battle, wbicl^took 
place off Copenhagen on the ^d'^April, 
and the departure of the CommandeVin- 
Chief for England, be served in the sa^e 
eapaelty under the gallant Nelson, dur- 
ing the short time his Lordship's health 
allowed' him to retain the command of 
the force employed in tbht quarter. On 
his arrival from the Baltic, Captain Do- 
mett immediately resumed the command 
of his old ship the Belleisle, then off 
Ufhant ; and in a shoft time afterwards 
the late Hon. Admiral CornwslNs ap- 
plied for him to be appointed Captain of 
the Channel fleet, in which lituation 
continued tu serve until the truce of 
Amiens. 

During t1|e temporary suspension of 
hostili iei, Captain Domett served as 
senior officer^ with a broad pendant, on 
the coast of Ireland ; but on the renewal 
of the war with France, be resumed his 
old station as Captain of the Channel 
fleet, under the gallant and persevering 
Cornwallis, with hhum be shared the 
duties and fatigues of service, in an pn- 
usiially long protracted blockade, during 
the severest season of the year, and until 
April 1804 ; on the 2.1d of which month 
he was promoted tothe^rank of Rear- 
Admiral. About the same time be re- 
ceived the thanks of the Common Coun- 
cil of London, his name having been 
inadvertamiy omitted when that body 
voted thanks tu the other Flag-Officers, 
for their perseverance in blocking up the 
enemy ''s fleet at Brest. 

Soon alter his pruihotion, the Rear- 
Admiral was offered a command in the 
North sea ; but ill health obliged him to 
decline it. About six months after he 
eAtBe4>n shore, be was appointed one of 
the oditiimiBsiuiiers for the revision of 
Naval Affairs; the purport of which 
commission was, to, form a complete di- 
gest of regulations And instructiuns for 
the oivif department of the Navy. 

In the spring of 1B08 our officer was 
called lo a seat at the Board of AdnH- 
ralty, wj|pre he continue4 until the sum- 
mer of 1613, when be succeeded the late 
Sir Robert Calder as Commander- in- 
Cbief at IflyigiMitb, having been in the 
intermediate time advanced tu the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, 


Towards the conclusion of the war| 
we And him employed off the coast of 
France, with his flag in tmt Royal Oak 
of 74 guns, under the orders of 4rford 
Keith. At the enlargement of the Order 
'^<tbe Bath, Jan. 2, 1815, tbe«Vice-Ad- 
miral was nominated a K. C. B. ; and on 
the Iflth May, 1820, |ic succeeded the 
Hon. Sir George C. Berkeley, as a G. C. B. 
Sir William Domett's promotion tp the 
rank of Admiral took place August 12, 
1819. 

'f. A 

Vice-Adm. Sir T. B.' Thompson. 

March 3. At Hartsborne manor-house, 
Herts, aged (62, Sir Thomas Boulden 
Tboromoii, Knight and Barc^iet, and 
G. d. B., Vice-Admiral of tile Red, 
Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, a Di- 
rector of the Cheat, and a Visitor of the 
West Indfa Naval School. 

He was born- ht Barham in Kentf 
*Feb. 28, 1766, t,he son of —— Boulden, 
Esq., by SaMi, sister to Comm. Ed- 
ward Thompson, an officer extensively 
knowndn the pdite and literary world. 
In 1778 that omcer was appuinfed to 
the Hyena irigabe, And then took his 
nephew, *(he subject of the present me- 
iilicir, on board tbe same vessel. She 
Was mostly employed on the home sta- 
tion, until January 178p, when she ac- 
companied tbe*fleet ufKler Sir George 
B. Rodney, to the relief of Gibraltar, 
from whence she returned to England 
with the duplicates of that officer’s dis- 
patches relative to the capture of a 
Spanish convoy, and the subsequent 
defeat of Don Juan^e Langara. 

In the fiilluwing year, we ftiid Mr. 
Thompson serving in the West Indies, 
on which station be"pbtained a Lieute- 
nancy, Jan. 14, 1782, and being entrusted 
with the command of a small schooner, 
distinguished himself by capturing a 
French privateer of very superior force* 

Some time after the termination of 
the^colojpial war, the deceased joined the 
Grampus, of 50 guns, bearing the broad 
pendant of bis uimler who had been 
nominated to the chief command on the 
coast of Afrjeei and after the death of 
Comm. Thompson in 1786, he was 
promoted by his successor to the com- 
mand of the Nautilus sloop, ^n which he 
continued about twelve months, when 
he returned to England and wai paid off. 
Hisjpost commifilion bears date Nov. 22, 

im 

From Ws period, we find no mention 
oft the subject of our memoir until his 
appointment to the Leander, rated at 
50, but mouitting 60 guns, at the latter 
end of 1796. In that vessel ha joined 
the Mediterranean fleet, then under the 
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orders of Earl St. Vincent 3 and shortly 
after bis arrivil at Gibraltar, was selected 
to accompany Sir iloratio Nelson on an 
expedition againffc Santa Cruz, in the 
attempt upon which place he was among 
the wounded. Some months after this, 
we find him commanding a squadron 
sent to take posmssion of some French 
vessels lying at Tunis; a measure 
adoj^d in consequence of a previous 
breach of neutrality committed there by 
the enemy, and connived at by the Bey, 
who, with the duplicity so characteristic 
of bis countrymen, appears also to have 
sanctioned, if not invited, this retribu- 
tive procedure on the part of the British. 
After executing this service, the squa- 
dron cruized about the Balearie islands, 
and on the south coast of Spain, where 
it made several captures. After this. 
Captain Thompson returned to Gib- 
raltar, on which station be*remained 
till June 1798, whenthe was ordered to 
the Mediterranean, to reinforce Rear* 
Adm. Nelson, who was at that time 
watching the port of Toulon, and whom 
he accompanied in pursuit of the arma- 
ment that had been equipped t^ere, 
destined to the coast ef Egypt.^ 

At the glorious action of the Nile, the 
Leander, tltough but a 50 gun-ship, was 
stationed in the line of battle. Her 
Commander bore up to the Culluden 
on seeing her take the ground, that he 
might afford any assistance in bis power 
to get that vessel off from her unfortu- 
nate situation ; but finding that nothing 
could be done, and unwilling that bis 
services should be lost where they could 
be more effective, be made sail for the 
scene of action, and took his station 
with great judgment athwart hause of 
le Franklin, of 80 guns, raking her with 
great success, the shut from the Lean- 
dei^s broadside, which passed that ship, 
all striking the TOrient, bearing the flag 
of the French Commander-in-GhieL 
This station Captain Thomson preserved 
until le Frank In struck her colours to 
the Defence; Swiftsure, and Leander; 
he then went to tl)|^ assistance of tke 
British ships still engaged with the rear 
of the enemy. ' 

On the 5tb Aug., Captain Tompson 
sailed with Captain (now Sir Edward) 
Berry, of tb% Vanguard, as the bearer 
o^ Reor-Adm. Nelson's despatches to 
the Comiahnder-in-Cbkf. On the 18tb, 
being off the west dnd of Gora, near 
the island of Candia, at day-break In 
the jmorning, be discovered a ship of 
the line in the south^kst, standing tc^ 
wards him with a fine breezje. The Le- 
ander.being above eighty- men short of 
compliment, itnd havh||t^ had fourteen 
wounded in the late Oattl^ Captain 


Thompson did not consider himself jus^ 
tift 3 d in seeking an action with a ship 
so much bis superior ; he therefore took 
every means in his power to avoid it, 
but soon found that the Leander's in- 
feriority ill sailing, made it inevitable ; 
he therefore, with all sail set, steered a 
course which be Judged would enable 
him to receive bis adversary to the best 
advantage. At eight o'clock, the stran- 
ger, being to windward, had approached 
within random shot of the Leander, with 
Neapolitan colours hoisted, wbicb he 
then changed to Turkish ; but this de- 
ception was of no avail, as Captain 
Thomson plainly made him out to be 
French. At nine, bejng within half 
gun-shot of the Leander's weather quar^ 
ter, Capt. Theinpson hauled up suffi- 
ciently to bring the broadside to bear, 
and immediately commenced a vigorous 
cannonade on him, which he instantly 
returned. The sihips continued nearing 
each other until half past ten, keeping 
up a constant and heavy fire. At this 
time the enemy availed himself >of the 
disabled condition of the Leander to lay 
her on board on the larboard bnw ; but 
a most spirited and well-directed fire 
from the small party of marioes on the 
poop, and from the quarterdeck, sup- 
ported by a furious cannonade, prevented 
the enemy from taking advantage of 
his situation, and be was repulsed with 
much slaughter. A light breeze giving 
the ships way, enabled Capt. Thompson 
to steer clear of the enemy ; and soon 
afterwards be had the satisfaction to luff 
under his stern, and passing him within 
ten yards, distinctly discharged every 
gun from the Leander into him. 

The action was now continued without 
intermission, within pistol-shot, until 
half-after tbiee in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, with a light breeze, for it 
bad hitherto been almost calm, and the 
sea as smooth as glass, passed the Le- 
ander's bows, and brought himself on 
her starboard side, where the guns had 
been nearly all disabled from the wreck 
of the spars which had fallen on that 
side. This producing a cessation of fire 
on her part, the enemy bailed to knoir 
if she bad surrendered. The Leander 
was now totally ungovernable, being a 
complete wreck, not having a stick 
standing, but the shattered remains ef 
the fore and main-masts, and the bow- 
sprit, her hull cut to pieces, the dedks 
full of killed and woihided, and Mroeiv- 
ing the enemy, who bad only lost his 
mizen-top-inast, approaching to place 
himself athwart her stern, Capt. Thomp- 
son in this defenceless situiMiefi, without 
the must distant hope of success, and 
himself badly wounded, asked Capt»' 
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Berry if be thought be could do more ? 
who coincided with him, tbg^ furtbef 
resistance was vain and impr^^icable ; 
an answer was given in the affirmative, 
and the Leaiider was soon after taken 
possession of by )e Geiiereux, of 78 guns, 
commanded by M. Lejoille, chef de divi- 
sion, who had escaped from the action 
of the Ist Aug^ having on board 900 
men, 100 of wliuin were killed, and 188 
wounded in the contest with the Lean- 
der, whose loss was also considerable, 
she having 35 killed and 57 wounded i a 
full third of her gallant crew. 

The court-martial which afterwaids 
was assembled to examine the conduct 
of Capr. Thompson, his officers and 
crew, declared, that his gallant and 
almost .unprecedented defence of the 
Leander against so superior a force aa 
that of le Genereux, was deserving of 
every praise his country and the ^sem* 
tiled court could give ; arid that his con- 
duct, with that of the officers and men 
under bis command, reflected not only 
the highest honor on himself and them, 
but on their country at large.” The 
thanks of the court were also given to 
Capt. Berry, who was present on the oc- 
casion, for the gallant and active zeal he 
had manifested. Upon the return of 
Capt. Thompson to the shore from the 
Alexander, in which the court-martial 
had been held, he was saluted with three 
cheers by all the ships in harbour at 
Sbeerness. 

Soon after this period, Capt. Thomp- 
son received the honour of knighthood, 
and a pension of 200/. per annum. In 
the following spring, 1799i he was ap- 
pointed to the Belloiia, of 74 guns, and 
joined the fleet under the command of 
Lord Bridpurt, off Brest. From this 
station he was sent to the Mediterra- 
nean, where the Bellona was attached 
to a flying squadron, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Markham, of the Cen- 
taur, and assisted in the capture of three 
frigates and two brigs from Jaffa, bound 
to Toulon. She returned to England in . 
the autumn. In the course of the same 
year, Corfu was taken by the Russians 
and Turks { and the Leander being found 
there, tke Emperor Paul ordered her to 
be restored to the British navy. 

The Bellona continued on the home 
station until the period of the memor- 
able Baltic expedition, which sailed from 
Yarmouth Roads, under the command 
of Sir Hyde Parkers, March 12, 1801. 
The glorious victo^ off Copenhagen 
ensued on the 3d of April i but from the 
intricacy of^the navigation, the Bellona 
grounded btfofi »he could enter into ac- 
tion ; and by this unfortunate circum- 
stance, SirTbomas B.^'hompson waspre-r 


vented from taking so distingf Igbed ri 
part in the engagement Im would 
otherwise have done. Bui^ tboufb'ndt 
on the spot which had begfi assignediher, 
she was highly serviceable | and btlnff 
8tationary» within reach of tbe enen^'e 
batteries, the loss she sustained wne 
considerable, amountinc to 11 , killed 
and 63 wounded. Amfiig tbe latter 
number was her commander, who bad 
the misfortune to lose one of his lega 
Sir Thomas, in common with tbe other 
officers of the fleet, received tlie thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament ; his pen- 
sion was increased to 500/. per annum ; 
and he was shortly after appointed to 
the Mary yacht, tbe command of which 
he retained for several years. 

In Nov. 1806, Sir T. Thompson was 
nominated Comptroller of the Nayy, 
which office he held till Feh. 1816, when 
he succeeddll the late Sir John Colpoyi, 
as Treasurer of tbe Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich; and about the same time 
was chosen a pirector of tbe Chest, in 
the place of Lord Hood, deceased. He 
bad, at the general election in 1807 
been returned to parliament as repre- 
sentative for the civy of Recheiter, hie 
seat for which he vacated on receiving 
his last appointment. He was created 
K. C. B. in 1815, and G. C. U. in 1823. 
A portrait of him, by G. Engleheart, was 
some years since exhibited at tbe Royal 
Academy. 

Sir Thomas married, Feb. 35, 17B9» 
Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Raikei, 
of the city of Gloucester, E^q. and by 
that lady bad issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1, Anne; 2, Thomas-Boul- 
den, who died young; 3, Thomas- 
Raikes-Trigge, born in 1804, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy, and is a 
Lieutenant R. N. j 4, Thomas-John, 
who died in 1807 j and 5, Mary. 


Hon. Philip Pusey. 

jfyril 14. Suddejily, having passed the 
preceding evening in the midst of htt 
family in apparently^ood health, in his 
82d year, the Hon. Philip Pusey, greet 
uncle, by half blood, to tbe present Earl 
of Radnor. • , 

He was born Oct. 8,, ]74(i; and was 
the second, but only, surviving son of 
Sir Jacob Bouverie, flrst Viscount Folk- 
stone, by his second marriage with Eli* 
zabetb, eldest daughter of Robert flrst 
Lord Romney. He assumed the name 
and arms of Pusey by Royal sign- 
manual, dated April 3, 1784, on acced- 
ing to the estates of tbe family of that 
name, seated from early times at Pusey 
in Berkshire, and owncraof tbe ctle- 
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brated Pusey Horn^ ao well known to 
antiquaries^ and engraved in the Ar- 
cfawlo^a. The family first became ex- 
tinct In the male line in 1710, by the 
death of Charles Pusey, Esq. He be- 
queathed the manor to his nephew, John 
Allen, Esq. who assumed the name of 
Puiey, and married Jane, daughter of 
Sir William Bouverie, Bart, and aunt of 
the subject of our present memoir. On 
Mr. Allen Pusey 's death, the estates de- 
volved on his sisters ; who then united 
in settling them on the nephew of their 
sister-in-law ; be accordingly entered 
upon them during the lifetime of Mrs. 
Jane Allen, the last surviving of the 
sisters, who died in 1789* 

Mr. Pusey married, Aug. 21, n98» 
Lady Lucy Cave, daughter of Robert, 
fourth Earl of Harborough (by his se- 
cond wife, Jane, daughter of William 
Reeves, Esq.) aunt to the pfesent Earl, 
and widow of Sir Thomas Cave, seventh 
Baronet of Stanford, Northamptonsbiri:. 
By Lady Lucy, who survives him, Mr. 
Pusey had issue : I, Philip, who married 
in 1822, Lady Emily Herbert, second 
daughter of the present Earl of Carnar- 
von : 2, Rev. Edwgrd, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford (see his marriage in p. 
560); 3, Lucy, who died an infant; 
4, Elizabeth ; 5, and 6, Harriet and 
Eleanor, who both died infants ; 7, Char- 
lotte ; 8, William ; 9,rilenry. 

Mr. Pusey never engaged in politics ; 
but lie was a most active public man 
among the charities of the metropolis. 

Rev. Edw. Foster, F. R. & A. S. 

March 18. At Paris, after a lingernig 
illness of many months, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Foster, M. A. F. R. & A. S. Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy at Paris, 
Rector of Somerville Aston in Glouces- 
tershire, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and to the Earl of Bridgwater. 

He was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
M. A. 1797 ; and was editor of the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainnients, translated ; 
embellished with engravings from pic- 
tures by Smirke,«'l802, 5 vols. 8vo. ; 
Anacrcoiitis Opera, 1802, Bvo. ; the 
British Gallery of Engravings, with de- 
scriptions, super royal folio, published in 
number^ 1808, and following years ; 
also of Jarvis’s Quixote, Hamilton’s 
Tales, and othe/ works. The Rectory 
of Somerville Aston is in the patronage 
of Lord Somerville. 

^ ..M 

Capt. J. C. Crawford, R. N. 

- Lately, Liverpool, on his way to 
tiOiidoii,V atlir a few days illness, aged 
67, James fiMtts Crawford, Esq. CapU 
in the Royiijinvy. 


This officer was born at Dundee, July 
f|0, 1760, the son of the late James 
Crawford, Esq. by Helen Coutts, first 
cousin of the late wealthy London ban*^ 
ker of that name. 

• After making several voyages in the 
Carolina and Virginia trade, he entered 
the British service, in April, 1777, as a 
Midshipman, under the present vene- 
rable Admiral John Henry, who at that 
period commanded the Vigilant, a ship 
on the establishment of a sloop of war, 
but armed with heavy cannon for the 
purpose of battering forts, and covering 
the operations of the King’s troops 
serving against the rebels in North Ame- 
rica. Towards the latter end of the 
same year, Mr. Crawford removed, with 
bis patron, into the Fowpy of 20 guns ; 
and on the 24th Oct. 1778, he was ap- 
pointed to act as Lieutenant on board 
the same ship. Among the many ser- 
vices in which Mr. Crawford participated 
whilst on the American station, the de- 
fence of Savannah and reduction of 
Charlestown appear the most conspicu- 
ous. On the former occasion be was 
entrusted with the command of the 
Fowey’s guns, mounted in a battery on 
shore; and his meritorious conduct was 
particularly mentioned in the public 
despatches. After the surrender of 
Charlestown, Mr. Crawford, who still 
continued to act as Lieutenant, accompa- 
nied Capt. Henry into the Provi^nce, a 
prize frigate ot 32 guns, which ship was 
shortly after ordered home with des- 
patches, and on her arrival put out of 
commission. 

He subsequently served about two 
month? as a Midshipman on board the 
Britannia, of 100 guns, bearing the Hag 
of Vice-.^dm. Darby; by wboiii he wa«, 
in April 1791, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Repulse, a vessel mounting 
five Spanish 26> pounders, stationed at 
Gibraltar. 

It was about this |»eriod that the me- 
morable siege of that fortress began to 
> wear a most serious aspect, the enemy 
having brought no less than fifty 13-inch 
mortars, and sixty-four heavy guns to 
bear upon the garrison from the land 
side, whilst their vast, superiority hy sea 
enabled them to annoy the southern 
part of the rock with impunity, and 
rendered it extremely difficult for any 
supplies to reach the garrison, unless 
thrown in undercover of a powerful fiiset. 
The zeal, gallantry, and indefatigable 
exertions of the few British oflicers on 
the spot, however, were such, as induced 
the Governor to repose the utmost con- 
fidence in their abilities^a confidence 
which, as the result proved, was not 
misplaced. 
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After commandiiig the Repulse about 
thirteen moiiths» durinf^ lebich be was 
often warmly engaf^ed with the SpanUH 
gun and mortar-boats, Mr. Crawford 
was ordered to act as hrst Lieutenant of 
the Brilliant; and on that ship being 
scuttled in the New Mole previous to the 
enemy's grand attack, he Joined the 
naval battallion encamped at Europe, 
under the command of Capt. Curtis, to 
whom be served as Brigade-Major during 
the awful conflict of Sept. 13, 1782. 

The Brilliant being raised again a few 
days after the enemy's defeat, Mr. Craw- 
ford re-embarked with her crew, and 
continued in that frigate until removed 
in Oct. 1762, into the San Miguel of 72 
guns, a Spanish ship that had been 
driven on shore near the garrison, and 
compelled to surrender. On the 12th 
Nov. the enemy's flotilla made an attack 
upon this vessel, but did nut succeed in 
doing her any material damage. Again, 
on the 18th of the follhwing month, 
twenty-nine gun and moctar-boats made 
a second attempt to destroy her and 
other ships lying at anchor off Buena- 
Vista, and were supported by the Spanish 
land batteries with a very animated can- 
nonade. The mortar-boats composed 
the centre division, and (he whole flotilla 
were drawn up in a line-of-battle ex- 
tending about two miles. They got 
their distance the first round, and re- 
tained it with such percision, that al- 
most every shell fell within flfty yards 
of the San Miguel, which was the prin- 
cipal object of their attack. The 74th 
shell fell on board, burst on the lower 
deck, killed 4, and wounded 1 1 men, 3 
of whom died soon after. Fortunately, 
however, she received no further injury, 
although the enemy did not retire until 
they bad expended the whole of their 
ammunition. Three days after this 
event, the Sau Miguel was driven from 
her anchofs more than half-bay over, 
and every effort to recover her station 
proved ineffectual, till an eddy wind 
brought her about, and enabled her to 
be run aground within the New Mole, 
where she was repeatedly fired upon by 
the enemy during the continuance of 
the siege. 

In March 1783, Mr. Crawford was 
re-appointed to the Brilliant. His com- 
mission as a Lieutenant was at length 
ouiifirmed by the Admiralty, Aug. 10 in 
the same year ; from which period he 
does not appear to have served afloat 
till the Spanish armament in 1790, 
He then Joined the Queen Charlotte, a 
first rate, bearing the flag of Earl Howe, 
to whose notice be had been introduced 
by bis former commander, Sir Roger 
Curtis, then serving as Captain of the 
fleet under that nobleman. 
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We next find Lieut. Crawford, pi^ceed* > 
Ing to the East Indies, where he re-, 
mafned, attending to his private con- 
cerns, for several years. RetiirniQg 
from thence in a country-ship, he had 
the misfortune to be captured by a 
French republican cruiser; but being 
included in an exchanj^e of prisoners 
about March 1797, be was immediately 
after appointed to the Prince, of 90 guns, 
bearing the flag of Sir Roger Curtis, in 
the Channel fleet, where be coiitinuej 
to serve till bis promotion to the rank of 
Commander, F^b. 14, 1799. During 
the remainder of the war be commanded 
the Childers Brig, employed principally 
on the home station. His post com- 
mission bears date April 29, 1802. 

Captain Crawford's next appointment 
was to the Champion of 24 guns, in 
which ship he co-operated with the 
Spanish patciots at the commencement 
of their struggle with the legions of Na- 
poleon. From her he removed into the, 
Venus, a 32-gun frigate, employed on. 
the same species of service. 

During the ensuing siege of Vigo by 
the French army under Marshal Ney,^ 
Capt. Crawford commanded a party uf 
seamen and, marines; landed from iho 
Lively and the Venus, to assist in the 
defence of the castle, where he conti- 
nued till the defeat of the enemy at the 
bridge of San PayO| and his consequent 
retreat towards Lugo. 

Captain Crawford was subsequent ly 
appointed In succession to the Hussar 
and Modeste frigates, in the former of 
which be assisted at the reduction of 
Java, by the forces under Sir Sam. 
Auchmuty and Rear Adm. Stopford, in 
Sept. 1811. 

In the latter ship, he captured le Fu- 
ret, a remarkably fine French privateer, 
of 14 guns and 98 men, near Scilly, at 
the commencement of Feb. 1831. He 
was put out of commission at the close 
of the war. 

Captain Crawford was twice married i 
by his first wife, Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Duncan, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh, be had one nhild, married in 
1823 to the Hon. Henry Duncan, Cap- 
tain R. N. and C. B.; by his second 
lady, Jane, eldest daughter of the lato 
Vice Admiral John Inglis, be ^aB*left a 
son. 

Peter Moore, Esq. 

May 5. At Abbeville, aged 76, Peter 
Moore, Esq. for twenty-five years the re- 
preieotative of Coventry in Parliament, 
and during a much longer period, an 
active partaker in political traniactioni* 
Hs was the son of a reipeciablg c|if- 
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gynan, and in early life went out to 
India, in the civil service of the East 
India Company. Ha there made an 
ample fortune. He objected to many of 
the transactions of Warren Hastiiifts, 
during whose administration he resided 
in India; and on bis return he furnished 
to Burke and Sheridan important ma- 
terials for tbeii* memorable attack upop 
tbjst governor. He became, from this cir- 
culnstance, connected with the leading 
members of the Whig opposition, and in 
1796 underwent an unsuccessful contest 
for the representation in Parliament of 
the borough of Tewksbury. In 1802 he 
declared himself a candidate for the city 
of Coventry, Joiaing interests with W. 
Wilberforce Bird, Esq. The show of 
bands were in their favour; but Capt. 
Barlow and Mr. Jeffreys were elected on 
a poll. A Committee of the House, how- 
ever, again turned the tables, and a 
fresh election in respect to Mr. Jeflferys 
taking place, Mr. Moore, after another 
eontest with a Mr. Stratton, was the suc- 
cessful candidate. His seat bad cost 
him 85,000/. He was re-elected for sub- 
sequent parliaments at comparatively 
little expense. From the first cill the 
lilt he was a thotough Whig, but be 
was also distinguished as the most active 
promoter of various public works. The 
first of these was the erection of Drury- 
lane Theatre. He w^s made chairman 
of the committee for its management. 
The transactions of his administration 
in that capacity, the circumstances of 
bis co-operation with Sheridan, and of 
the general line of theatrical politics, 
would of themselves fill a volume. The 
next undertaking which he promoted 
was the Highgate Tunnel. He was the 
most successful promoter of the Imperial 
Gas-light Company. He carried the bills 
for their inoorporation through Parlia- 
ment, and was made their deputy-chair- 
man. In getting a bill through the 
House, he was one of the most adroit 
and successful men ever known. He 
conducted the opposition made by the 
Imperial and other Coal-gas Companies 
against the prOfnoters of an Oil-gas 
Company, and defeated them, with a 
loss of about 30,000/. On his side, only 
I5,00(^ were lost. He Just the last 
election for Coventiy, in consequence of 
some local dispute. The majority of 
the electors are silk-wCavers, and they 
•uspeoted. that in a contest for high 
wa^, their two old members (Messrs. 
Moore and Ellice), had favoured the 
master- weavers. The Corporation or 
Toiy party took cane to increase this 
iuspicion I aud, hjf4|plying the electors 
^th beer, carried the election. 

IMr mat weighed heavily on Mr. 


Moore^s mind. The known aptitude of 
Moore caused him to be much 
urted during the years 1884 and 1825 
by the projectors of new companies; He 
had by no means lent his name to them 
indiscriminately, and bis friends offer 
evidence of the sincerity of his profes- 
sions of belief in the stability of those 
which he did adopt. As he had been one 
of the most conspicuous in other com- 
panies, be was made the scape -goat for 
the sins of a multitude of Jobbers, and 
was BO assailed by legal process from all 
sides, tba4 he was compelled to fly to 
the continent, for here there was no hope 
of his last days being spent outside a 
prison. He first resided at Dieppe. He 
occupied himself in writing the memoirs 
of his own life and times, but his mind 
was much harrassed by bis reverses and 
his anxieties respecting the affairs in 
which be had been engaged in England. 
He has left on^ son, who is at present in 
India, and two daughters, one of whom 
is married, and both respectably pro- 
vided for. His son George Peter Moore, 
Esq. (whether the one who survives, wc 
are not aware) was elected M. P. for 
Queenborough in 1802; and retired by 
accepting the Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds in March 1806. 


Captain Clapperton. 

Jpril 13, 1027. At Sockatoo, in Africa^ 
aged 40, Captain Hugh Clapperton, the 
celebrated traveller. 

He was born at Annan, in the year 
1788, where his father was long esta- 
blished as a surgeon. Uiifortunately for 
himself and others, he was careless ra- 
ther than careful of money ; but on the 
other hand it is due to him to state, that 
be married early — became a widower — 
married again, and was the father of no 
fewer than twenty-one children. Of the 
fruit of the first marriage, six sons and 
tme daughter grew to man and woman's 
estate, and the youngest of these was the 
justly celebrated African traveller. In 
bis person he resembled his father 
greatly, stood at least six feet high, had 
great breadth of chest and expansion of 
shoulders, nerves of steel, and sinews of 
iron, and was altogether a handsome, 
athletic, powerful man. From circum- 
stances that ileed not be detailed here, 
he received no classical Instruction, and 
could do little more than read and write 
indifferently, when he was placed under 
the care of Mr. Bryce Downie, a man of 
general information, though chiefly cele- 
brated as a mathematician. Under him 
the deceased acquired a knowledge of 
practical mathematics, Including naviga- 
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tioa and tfigoiioinetry. At the Mge of 
MveiKom CUpperton wat boun^ ab ap- 
prentice to the iea« and becanul the 
eabia<«boy of Captain Smitba of the Poa* 
tletbwaite of Maiyport, to whole notice 
he wai kindly recommended by the late 
Mr. Jonathan Nelson of Port- Annate. 
The Postiethwaite, a reiiel of large 
burthen^ traded between Liverpool and 
North America, and in her be repeatedly 
eroued the Atlantic, distinguisli^ even 
when a mere youth for coolness, dex- 
terity, and intrepidity. On one occasion, 
the ship, when at Liverppol, was partly 
laden with rock-salt, and as that commo- 
dity was then dear, the mistress of a 
bouse which the crew ft-equeiited, very 
improperly enticed Ciappertoii to bring 
her a few pounds a shore in bis hanker- 
chief. After some entreaty the youth 
eomplied, probably from his ignorance 
of the revenue laws, was caught in the 
act by a cuitom-houys officer, and me- 
naced with the terrors of trial and im- 
prisonmet unless he consented to go oi? 
board the Tender. He immediately 
choose the latter alternative, and after 
being sent round to the Jifore, was 
draughted on board the Clorinde frigate, 
commanded by a very gallant officer, 
who is now the Hon. Captain Briggs. 
Here he was ranked as a man before the 
mast ; but feeling a desire to better his 
situation, he addressed a letter, detailing 
his mishap and recent history, to a friend, 
Mr. Scott, banker, in Annan, who bad al- 
ways taken a warm interest in the fa- 
mily. Mr. Soutt, as the likeliest channel 
that occurred to him, applied to Mrs. 
General Dirum, of Mount Annan, who 
happened to be related to the Hon. Cap- 
lain Briggs; and through the influ- 
ence of that lady, combined with bis 
own professional merit, the brave Clap- 
perton was speedily promoted to the 
rank of midshipman — a circumstance 
which tended in no mean degree to fix 
his destiny, and shape his future fortunes 
in life. It has often been remarked that 
what at first appears to be a misfortune, 
is sometimes the happiest thing that dan 
befal ui, and so it chanced in the present 
instance. Had he stuck to the Ameri- 
oaii or coasting trade, he ihigbt have 
becoma first a mati, then a master, then 
ship's husband and part owner, and 
finely, returned to his native burgh 
with a fortune of a fgw thousand pounds, 
and vegetated tranquilly for ten or 
ttpenty years, reading the new»aper or 
playing at bUliards in the forenoon, and 
smpking cigars and drinking whisky- 
punch or negus in the evening. But 
wbr re would have been his laurels^wbere 
his glory — where his seal in the cause 
of science^where bis defiance of death 
Gent. Mao. June, 1628 . 
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and danger— wliere bit niche in the an- 
nals of Britain .’—Previous to Itid, our 
lailom, in boarding, uied the eutlase 
after anyiashlon they plcaied, and were 
trained to no particular method In the 
management of that formidable weapon. 
It was suggested, however, that this was 
a defect, and, with the view of repairifig 
it, Clapperton and a few other clever 
midshipmen, were ordered to repair tu^ 
Portsmouth Dock-yard, to be instructed 
by the celebrated swordsman Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass 
exercise. When taught themselves, they 
were distributed as teachers over the 
fleet, and our countryman's elass-room 
was the deck of the Asia 74— the flag- 
ship of Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, since engaged at Navariiio. The 
Asia was then lying at Spithead, and 
continued there till the end of January 
1814; jmt her Admiral had been en- 
trusted with the command of our whole 
naval force on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, and was making every thing ready 
to sail for bis final destination. Clapper- 
ton's services as a drill seijearit were to 
be performed during the passage out to 
Bq^muda ; and he was afterwards to 
make ijie best yf bis way to the Cana- 
dian Lakes, which had then, or were 
just about to become the scene of im- 
portant naval operations. While at 
fierinuila, and on the passage out, 
nothing couldP exceed Clappertoii's dili- 
gence ill discharging the duties of his 
new occupation. Officers as well ai men 
received instruction from him in the 
cutlass exercise ; and bis manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the quar- 
ter-deck, tended, in the opinion of all 
who saw him, to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At bis own as well as the other messes, 
where he bad the honour of being a fre- 
quent guest, be was the very soul and 
life of the party ; sung a good song, told 
a merry tale, painted scenes for the 
ship's theatricals, sketched views, drew 
caricatures, and in one word was an ex- 
ceedingly amusing and interesting per- 
son. Even the Admiral became very 
fond of him, antAiivited him to remain 
on board the Asia, under the promise of 
speedy promotion. But the warm work 
going forward on tVie Lakes, bad more 
attraction for blseiiterpriting mind, and, 
having procured a passage in a vessel to 
Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag-ship, 
to I he regret of every Individual on board, 
from the venerable Admiral down to the 
cabiii*boya. From Halifax be proceeded 
to Upper Canada, and shortly after his 
arrival was made a Lieutennst, and sub- 
•cquencly appointed to command the 
Coiifiaiice schooner. ‘While she rode at 
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tfntbdr on the Apacioov shoTcf of Lake 
fir'rft or Lake Huton, her enterprisini; 
oominatider oecaalonally repaired to the 
viroods, and with his g^in kept hitnself in 
fresk proeiiions. In these exctirsions he 
eoltieated an acquaintance with the abo- 
liiptnes, and was so much chkroied with 
a mode of life, full of romance, incident, 
and danger, that Ive at one time enter- 
tained aeriouB thoughts of resigning his 
commission when the war was ended, 
and becoming a denizen of the forest 
himself. But the fit fortunately was not 
permanent, his country had stronger 
daims on Ifis talents, and the tinge of 
romance, which formed a part of bts 
nature, yielded to more patriotic im- 
pressions, and the spirit-stirring scenes 
in which he was engaged. At this time 
be occasionally dined on shore, and as 
few men excelled him in swimming, he 
not unfrequenlly plunged into th^ water, 
and made for the schooner, without 
either undressing, or calling for a boat. 
Thh he did for the double purpose of 
showing his manhood, and keeping bis 
crew on the qui tive. In the year 1817, 
when our flotilla on the American lakes 
was dismantled. Lieutenant Ciappertpn 
returned to England, to be placyed like 
many others on half-pay, and ultimately 
refired to bis grandfather's native burgh 
of Lochmaben. There he remained till 
]<i630, amusing himself with rural sports, 
when he removed to Edinburgh, and 
shortly after became acquainted with 
the amiable and lamented Dr. Oudney. 
It was at Dr. Oudney's suggestion that 
he first turned bis thoughts to African 
dificoieery ; and through all the varieties 
erf untoward fortune » suffering and 
amrrow, sickness and death, clung to bis 
friend with ilie constancy of a brother. 
After closing his eyes in a miserable 
hut, far from the decencies and comforts 
of Britain, he even assisted to dig his 
grave, and read over the lonely spot the 
burial service of the Church of England. 

Captahi Clappertnn himself died on 
the 13th April, IBST^at Sockatoo, where 
he had been detained for five months, 
in Consequence of th^|5ultaii Bello of 
Sockatoo not permitting lum to pro- 
ceed, on account of the war between 
him and Bornou. He bad waited there 
in hopes of getting permission to go on 
to Timhnetoo,* and lived in a small, 
circular, clay but belonging to the sul- 
tan’s brother, the size of which was 
above fifty yards each way. He was 
attacked with dysentery, and his illness 
ksted thirty-two days ; be latterly felt 
away rapidly, and became much ema- 
ciated. Two days before he died, he 
requested his servant to shave him, as 
he was too weak to sit up, On its com- 


pletion be asked for a looking-glSss, 
and mmarked he wes doing better, and 
shouH certainly get over it. The morn- 
ing on which he died, he breathed loud 
and became restless, and shortly after 
expired in his servant's arms. He was 
buried by him at a small village (Juii- 
gali), five miles to the S.E. of Sockatoo, 
and followed to his grave by his faithful 
attendant and five slaves. The corpse 
was carried by a camel, and the place of 
interment marked by a small square 
bouse of clay, erected by bis servant^ 
who then got permission from the sul- 
tan to return home. He accordingly 
journeyed to Badagry, which occupied 
him seven months, and was taken off 
the coast by Capt. Laing, of the mer- 
chant brig Maria, of London, in Ja- 
nuary, 1828, to whom he expresses 
himself most grateful for his attentions 
and the preservation of his being. He 
states that he neaaly lust bis life while 
;t Badagry, from the Portuguese setting 
the minds of the natives against him, 
and that they attempted to administer 
poison to him in his drink. He landed 
at Cape Coast, whence he was brought 
by the E'.k. Whilst travelling to Bada- 
gry he lost four horses and two asses, 
from their being exposed to the sun, 
and fording the rivers, which were 
much swollen by the rains.* 

Captain Clappertoii's papers, and Lan- 
der’s narration, are announced tor pub- 
lication in a separatev olume. 

Mrs. Ricketts. 

March 12. At Bath, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of the late William Henry Ric- 
ketts, of Canaan, Jamaica, Esq. and mo- 
ther of Viscount St. Vincent's. 

She was the youngest daughter of 
Swyiifen Jervis, Esq. of Meaford, in the 
county of Stafford, Barrister at Law, 
and Counsel to the Board of Admiralty, 
by Elizabeth, sister of Sir Tliomad Par- 
ker, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Like her brother* the late Earl St. 
Vincent, she was gifted with a mind of 

^ He also confirms the aocouiit that 
Mungo Park was lost on a reef of rocks 
which runs from the island of Busa (or 
Boossa) in the Niger* Park got on the 
reef, and was unable to get off. When 
the natives saw him, they came down 
and fired on him and his party. Three 
black slaves and two white companions 
threw t^mselves in despair in oaeh 
other's arms into the river, and pe- 
rished. Captain ClRpperum*8 servant 
also states that Park's ion died at five 
days' journey in the interior from Ac- 
era, in Jannary last. 
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the itronf^eit poweri.. Her piet^ was 
fervent and uniform, without the tUf heat 
tincture of enthuaiasm. To use the 
words of her most intimate friend, the 
late Cbanneltor Hoadly, ** She was truth 
itself/' The tale of sorrow was never 
addressed to her in vain, for she had 
indeed a liberal heart and' an open 
hand,'* — but it was not in mere acts 
of almsgiving that her disposition dis- 
played itself. It was her highest sourre 
of gratification to rescue tho&e of her 
sea who had unhappily swerved from 
the patha of iiiiioccuce, and she proved 
by her own conduct that the fairest at- 
tribute of the most rigid virtue is 
mercy. 

A life thus spent, was closed by such 
a death as a Christian would wish to 
die. Her faculties were preserved to the 
last, and crowned with years, and atnid 
the blessings of hea family and friends, 
she gently resigned her spirit into thi? 
bands of Him who gave it. 

Her children, Viscount St. Vincent 
and the Countess of Northesk, survive 
her. Her eldest son, Captain Jervis, 
was unfortunately drowned by the over- 
setting of his barge, the 36th January, 
1805. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Feb, S7. At Goring Heath, aged 58, the 
Rev. Robert Baker, Rector of Frilsham, 
^erks. He was of Trin. coll. Oxf. M. A. 
17.03, and was presented to Frilsham in 
1811, by R. Havward, Esq. 

Feb. 38. At the Hot Weils, Bristol, aged 
73, the Rev. Powell Samuel Criche, Vicar 
of Rothwell^.co, Northampton, to which 
clmrch he was presented by (he Rev. Wm. 
Uigginsou in 1780. 

March 17. At Biockley, Wore, aged 58, 
the Rev. Richard ColUei , M. A., Vicar of 
Upton Snodsbury. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford ; and was presented to 
Snodsbury in 1819, by the Rev. Harry 
Green. With a mind well informed on 
various subjects, marked hy solidity of j[udg- 
ment, liherality of sentimeoti and gentle- 
mauly feeling, he was no less distinguished 
by genuine goodness of heart, and an uni- 
form complacency of manners. 

March 18. At Cresswell Hall, near 
Staffordi, aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Rfhitby, 
one of the oldest acting Magistrates of that 
county. He, was 'of Trin. cull, Oxford, 
created M. A. in 1766. 

March 31 . At Sleights, near Whitby, the 
.Rev. John Harding, grandson of late Rev. 
Richard Mann, M. A., formerly Vicar of 
Afflpieforlh. 

March 37. At Chilmark rectory, Wilts, 
(he home of bis son the Rev. Francis Lear, 
aged 8.5, the Rev. Thomas Lear, Fellow of 
Wipchfstsr. He was of New college, Ox- 
ford, M. A. 1771 ; was elected e Fellow of 


Winchester in 1 773 1 And was nreseiund to 
the vicarage of Downton iu Wiltshire iu 
17.98, byDr. Douglas, the3 Bishop ofStUi- 
bury. He resigned that living in 1834. 

April 3. At Aslackby, Line, aged 6ft» 
tiheRev.Vose^A. Banjois, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1798, by 
Dr. Pretyman, Bp. of Lincoln (by lapse). % 

April 4. At Kensington, tlie Rev. RicA. 
fPhi. Hood, of Roydoo, Essex. was of 
St. Edmund hall, Oxford, M. A. 1802. 

April 13. At Marnhuil, Dorset, in his 
84 th year, the Rev. Harry Place, fifty years 
Rector of that parish, and for upwards of 
twenty years an active magistrate for that 
county. He was son of tlie Rev, Conyers 
Place, who died Hector at MarohuU, in 
1778 ; and nephew to Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton, of Cambridge. Jdis grandfather, 
also named Conyers, but not a clergyman, 
was master of the grammar-school at Dor- 
chester. The deceased was of St. John's 
coll. Camb. B. A. 1766, M. A. 1770, and 
was instituted to Marnburi on his father's 
death in 1778, on bis own petition. 

April 13. At the Glebe-house, Bers- 
ham, Suffolk, aged 56, the Rev.« Horace 
Sitckling, Hector of that place. He was of 
Trin. cyiU. Camb. B.A. 1703, M.A. 1796; 
and was presented to Batsham by the King 
in 1797. 

Apiil Id. At Feering, Essex* at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. H alter fPren Priffield» 
Hector of STinitbchorch in that county, 
and of Erwarton in Suffolk. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1767, being die 
loth Junior Optime of that yeari M.A. 

. 1770. He was presented to Erwarton in 
1767 by Lady M. Chedwortli; and to 
Louth church in 1774 by Dr. Cornwallis, 
Arclibishop of Canterbury, being then Chap- 
lain to Elarl (afterwards Marquis) Cornwallis, 
his Grace's nephew. 

May 17. The Rev. John Dighy FotaeU, 
Rector of Tqrbryan, co. Devon ; to which 
he was presented in 1793 by J. Wuliion, 
esq. 

May 20. At Hastings, the Rev. Mi{ford 
Peacock, Fellow of Corpus Christi coll* 
Camb. where lie proceeded B.A. 1823, M*A. 
183 — ; and eld^t son of the Rav. Daoifl 
Mitfurd Peacock, Hector of Stainton, Air- 
ham. 

DEATHS. • 

Lonoon and Vicinity. 

April 27. Sudd^ly, in King-street, Hol- 
horn, the relict of Mr. Stephen Jones, of 
whom a memoir was given in our January 
Magazine, p. 90. 

May 9. in Upper Seymour-st. Matilda, 
wife of Thomas Campbell, esq. Author of 
** The Pleasures of Hope,*' 8ic. Ac. 

May 83. Miss Grant, eldest sister of 
the Right Hon. Charles ^ant. 

Ellen Emma, onlydau. of John Ranking* 
esq. 
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Mm/ 94. In Finibury-iq. ind 95, Jw. 
Dick, eiq. of Forres, and rormerlj of 
Jamaica. 

In Upper Montague-st. aged 89, Mrs. 
O’Reilly. 

May 95. In Powis-pl. aged 87» Mrs. 
Susannidi Steers. 

May 96. In Wnterloo-road, Mr. James 
Jones, for many years proprietor of the 
Royal c!irciis,, and founder of the Coburg 
Theatre. 

AtClapham, aged 78, Anne, widow of 
John Grenside, esq. of Mark-lane. 

At Camberwell, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
widow of Wm. Reade, esq. 

In Hockney-road, aged 54, Christ. Lorck, 
esq. 

May 97. Aged 18, John-Ross, third 
son of Gen. Fr&iicis Fuller. 

May 28. At Blackheath, in his 37th 
year, David Boyii [ones, R. N. ( 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, aged 60, War- 
ner Phipps, esq. Sec. to Albion Insurance 
Co. 

Aged 55, Wm. Cooper, esq. of Upper 
Charles-street, Nurthampton-square. 

In Ciiarles-st. Berkeley-sq. Edwin, young- 
est son oi W. P. Honywood, esq. M. P. <* 

At Walworth, aged'84/ Wm. Davey, esq. 
formerly of Plumstead. 

Lately, By an accident, aged 23, Mr. 
Theodore Lane, the artist, whose clever lit- 
tle picture of the Enthusiast shines a per- 
fect gem in the Suffolk Gallery ; and whose 
various caricatures are well known. He has 
left a widow and two children. He was 
waiting for a friend at the Horse Repository 
Gray’s Inn-lane, to accompany him to join 
his &mily out of town, when stepping acci- 
*dentally upon a sky-light, he was precipi- 
tated upon the stone pavement below, and 
killed upon the spot.— -Vide p. 540. 

June l« At his house in Mansell-street, 
Goodmau’s-fields, aged 75, the learned 
Rabbi, Dr. Raphael Meldola, High Priest 
of the Soathern (Oriental, Spanish, &c.) 
Jews, in the 23d year of his priesthood. 

June 3. Aged two years and a half, Gar- 
nault-Bowles, only son of Edward Treacher, 
esq. Burton Crescent, and gi'andson of H. 
C.JBowles, esq. F.S.A. of ^yddelton-House, 
Effield. 

June 5. Aged 69, Wm. Hutchinson, 
esq. Deputy Accountant of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Jum 6. At Kensington, aged 3 9 , Mary- 
Anne, dowager Viscountess Neville. She 
was a dau. of the late Bruce Elcock, esq. 
and was marr. to Ralph Vise. Neville, Capt. 
R. N. Febr9, 1813. His Lordship died 
without issue. May 19, '*4^896 (see vol. 
zcvii i. 561). \ 

June 7. In Somnrset^st. Portman-sq. 
Mary, dowagnr Lady Doasimy. She was 
the 9d dau. of John Smith,' o«q. and sister 
to the late Sir Drummoi^ Smith, hart. 
She became the second wifiit of Randal the 


latR and late Ixird Donsaoy, Aug. 7, 
1 800 ; but had no children 1^ him. Hie 
Lordship died in April 1691. 

At Clapton, aged 83, Tlios. Seville, esq. 

In Tavistock-pl. aged 63, the widow of 
Mather Byles, esq. 

June 9. At Pimlico, Anna Blinco, wile 
of Edw. Ben, esq. of Walton, and only 
child of the late Rich. Toolmin, esq. of Sur- 
rey-st. Strand. 

June to. On Denmark-hill, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Jas. Dean, of Alderman- 
bury Postern. 

In Albemarle-st. ^ed 91, SobeUkie Ju- 
dith, eldest dau. of R. B. Dean, Chairman 
of the Board of Customs. 

June 12. Aged 63, Rich. Dickinson, 
esq. late of Henduu. 

At Wandsworth, Mary, widow of Wm. 
Walker, esq. 

June 13. Aged 23, Sarah, dau. of John 
Wilson, esq. of HAnbly-house Academy, 
Streatham. 

June 15. In Spring-garden-terr. Wm. 
Hill, esq. Under Sec. of the Treasury. 

June 17. In Park-street, aged 86, the 
Hon. Anne Robinson, last tunriving child of 
Thomas, first Lord Grantham, by Frances, 
third dau. of Thom. Worslry, esq. and aunt 
to Lord Grantham and Viscount Goderich. 

June 25. At his house in Pall Mall, 
aged 88, George Nicol, esq. many years 
bookseller to his late Majesty. 

Berks.— May 26. At Windsor, Eln. 
wife of Lieat.-Col. Bridger, C.B. 

Bucks. — June 9. At High Wycombe, 
aged 67, Ann, relict of Sam. Manning, esq. 

June 16. At Brickhill, aged 42, Mrs. 
Cockburn, wife of the Dean of York. She 
was Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir Robert 
Peel, Burt, by Ellen, dau. of William Yates 
of Bury in Ijancashire ; and sifter to the 
Right 11 on. Robert Peel. She was married 
Dec. SO, 1 805. 

Devon. — May 11. At Hcavitr,ee, near 
Exeter, Eliz. dau. of late Rev. 'J'hos. Hugo, 
Rector of Wolboroiigh. 

Essex. — May 24. At Quendon, the 
wfdow *of Rev. Wm. Cross, Hector of Hales- 
worth, Suffolk, and Vicar of Amwell, Herts; 
and on the 25th, at the same place, aged 
18, Henry, their second son. 

At Wanstead, aged 84, Michael Hare, esq. 

At Homerton, aged 86, Layton Smith, 
esq. formerly .of Jamaica. 

June \\, At Rochford, aged 44, Wm. 
Bathurst, attorney-at-law. 

Gloucester.— May 6. At Clifton, Ca- 
roline- Jane, youngest dau.; and on the 26th 
Harriet, wife of Wm. Henry filauw, esq. 

May 29. — At Bristol, Anne, relict of J. 
Uslier, esq. of Seend, Wilts. 

Lately, At Staplelon-rqad, Bristol, John 
Frampton, esq. 

June 1. Luoia, wife of Edm, Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Avening. 
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June 5. At GiftoBi Eliz. wlA of William I 
Chalmeri, esq. late capt. 59d reg. 

JwM IS. At Cheltenham, aged 68, Col. 
Wm.-Augustu8-Spencer fioscaweo, formerly 
of the Coldstream Guards ; cousin once re- 
moved to the Earl of Falmouth, and first 
Obusin to the Duchess-doaraffer of Beaufort, 
whose death, two days after him, is recorded 
below. He was son of the Hon. Major- 
Gen. John Boscawen (fifth son of Hugh let 
Vise. Falmouth), by Thomasina, dau. of 
R. Surman of Valentine House, Essex, esq. ; 
and elder brother of Hugh Boscawen, esq. 
M. P. for St. Mawes, and predecessor of the 
late Sir James Bland Burges, in the office of 
Knight Marshal of his Majesty's House- 
hold ; he died in 1 795 (see vol. lzv. p.795} . 
Col. Boscawen sat in two Parliaments for 
the Borough of Truro ; he was first returned 
at the General Election in 1784, being then 
a Captain in the Foot Guards; and again in 
1790 ; but a new writ was ordered in 1798, 
on his being made a Commissioner of the 
Salt Office. He had for some years retired 
from the army. 

June 15. At Stoke, near Bristol, having 
lately completed her 8 1st year, her Grace 
Elizabeth, Duchess-dowager of Beaufort. 
She was born May 28, 1747, the youngest 
dau. of Adm. Edward Boscawen, a Lord of 
the Admiralty, and grandfather of the pre- 
sent Earl of Falmouth, by Frances, dau. of 
Wm. Evelyn Glanville, of at. Clare, in Kent, 
esq. ; and was married to Henry fifth Duke 
of Beaufort, K. G. Jan. 9, 17fifi. By his 
Grace she was mother to Henry-Charles the 
present Duke, eight other sons, and four 
daughters. Many of these have very large 
families, and her Grace has lived until nearly 
eighty descendants from her of the name of 
Somerset alone have entered the world; 
besides which her daughter, Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot, wife of the Very Kev. the Dean of 
Salisbury, adds fifteen to the number, and 
some married granddaughters have probably 
families. Her Grace was left a widow, Oct. 

1 1, 1803 (see vol. LXXHi. p. 994.). 

Hants. — Lately. The widow of W. H. 
Kilpin, M. D. of Kinesclere. 

May 17* At Audover, Charles, second 
son of Mr. Pitman, surgeon. 

Kent. — May 24. At Bramblebury, near 
Woolwich, aged 74, Capt. Dickinson, R.N. 
who was superintendent of shipping in the 
Ordnance service 44 years. 

May 27. At Woolwich, aged 58, John 
Long, esq. an extensive shipowner. 

June 9. At Leeds Castle, aged 24, Fien- 
nes, third son of F. Wykehw Martin, esq. 

June 10« Harriet, wife of Thos. Benj. 
Chambers, esq. of Bell Fann, Minster, Isle 
of Sheppey. 

Lincolnshirb.— M ay 19* At Lacebj, 
Mr. T. B. Watson, aged 69, eldest son of 
the late W. Watson, Esq. of Kirton, near 
Boston. 

June 19. At Soottkr, aged 14, Arthur, 


fifth Mm of the Rev. H. j. Woflaston, use** 
tpr of that parish. 

Middlesex.— May 30. 'At Chiswio);, 
Anne, relict of the B«r. John Williams, 
rector of £ut listed, Hants. 

Jum 9. At Tottenham, seed 21, Cbas. 
Pratt, Esq. only son of the Jite . C. Pratt, 
Esq. of Tottenham Mills. 

Norpolk.— Late/y. At Dicklebui^h( 
aged 67, Geo. Lee, Esq., for many, years 
an active Magistrate for Norfolk and &inblfc, 
and High Sheriff of Essex in 1800. 

T. H, Cooper, Eiq., late of North Wal- 
tham, a magistrate, and Oep. Lieut, for 
Norfolk. 

June 6. At Cromer, W. Orton Salmon, 
Esq., (ton of the Rev. Benj. Wimherley Sal- 
mon,) lafe of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
President of the Centm Board of Revenue 
in British Indiq. 

Notts. AtTuxford, on hit way home 
from London, Ralph Creyke, Esq. of Raw- 
cliifo, only surviving son of the late Col. 
Creyke, of Marion, and one of the magis- 
trates for the East-Riding of t he county 
of York. 

OxoN.— Moy 1. At the Vicarage, Ad- 
derbury, aged 85, the welict of the Rev. 
Ralph Smith, late Rector of OaJetey, Wilts. 

May 26. At Coate House, near Bampton, 
^ed 68, Mary, relict of John Townsend, 

June 5. At Thame, Tlieophilus Chris- 
topher Dorrington, Esq., surgeon. 

Salop. — May 21. At Ludlow, sged 28, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of 
Aymesirey. 

Somerset. — May 25, Sarah, wife of John 
Braickenridge, Esq. Briilington. 

STArroRDsriiRE. — May 26. At Lee Hall, 
aged 74, John Webb, Esq. 

Surrey.— J uTic 6, aged 83, Mrs. Moore, 
of Mitcham. 

June 9. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 55, Eliz. Harding, relict of Capt. 
Powell. ^ 

Westmoreland. — Nov. 25. At Kirk- 
land, near Kendal, aged 76, Mrs. Agnes 
Ye lies, a maiden lady.* 

W lire,’-' May 31. At Melktham, Wm. 
Matravers, Esq., late of Westbury. 

June 8. At Bemerton rectory, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Coxe. Of this literary veteran 
we intend to give an ample memoir in our 
next. • 

1 5. At Warminster, Rich. House, Esq. 
of Lisbon Terrace, Bath. 

Yorkshire.— Mow 6. At WUiden, in 
the parish of Bradford, Josfph* Pickles* In 
his 96ih year. He haa 7 childM| 
7S grand children, 169 grjMtgrandchildrcti^ 
end 50 great great graudbhydren, in ill 
309 descendants, exclusive of 101 deoemod. 
His remains were fallowed to the gnve 
185 of hit defcendanti. 

May 12., At Northhllerton, eged 70, 
SusuHwh Grey, wife of Fletcher Riggc, 
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£fq.i (^i»Tk o£ AiiiM for the Nortbom C«r-| 
cuit. ‘ * 

^ At JE!a8iii|prold» Mca. Ditchburni aister 
of the late W. Lockwood, 

June 4. Maiy, wife of Mr.^ot Crosse, 
of Huggate, aod dau. of late Rev. W. Caut- 
foy« 

•Ibne 10, Wm. Close, Esq. of Ricbmood, 
Yorkshire. 

June IS, At Clifton, near York, aged 44, 
Eleanor, wife of tbe Rev. B. Lumley, Rec- 
tor of Dalby. 

Isle op Man. — Lately. In his 86th year, 
Tho. Woods, of Banadoole, Esq. Capt. 58th 
Foot. He served 27 years by sea and land, 
having been present at the three most re- 
markable sieges the British arms were ever 
engaged in — namely, Quebec, the Huvan- 
nan, and Gibraltar, at which latter place he 
was Capt. in the Queen's Lines on the me- 
morable day of the attack* of the Sp»mish 
floating batteries. Sept. 13, 1781. 

WALE8.-^Map, 22. At the Hon. W. B. 
Grey's, Duffryn, Glam. Mrs. Anne Fisher, 
of Cobourg House, Cheltenham. 

Ireland. — In Tipperary, John Philip 
Ryan, Esq. only surviving brother of the 
Venerable Archdeacon of Lismoi«j. 

At Woodville, *'near Cork, £dw. Wrixon 
Allen, Esq. student of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
and second son of the late £dw. Allen, Esq. 


At Cork, in his 92d year, John Boyton, 
Esq. formerly Lieut. 6th Vet. Batt. and one 
of the few surviving officers who fought at 
Bunker's Hill. 

At Limerick, the Hon. Robert Howard, 
2d Dragoon Guards, brother of the Earl of 
Wicklow. He has died unmarried. 

In Dublin, James Thos. Dickson, Esq. 
Barrister at Law and Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. 

Abroad. — Jan, 17* At Vingorla, in tbe 
East Indies, Lieat.-Col. Place, 41st Reg. 
This meritorious officer served in the Penin- 
sular war, and during the whole of that me- 
morable period sustained the character of a 
brave soldier and an inestimable companion 
and friend. 

March 22. At St. John's, New Bruns- 
wick, Augustus George, youngest son of tlia 
late Philip George, Esq. of Bristol. 

April 30. At sea, Horatio Paget, Mid- 
shipman of his Majesty's ship Talbot, and 
nephew of the Marquis of Anglesey. Ha 
was third son of Rear-Adm. the non. Sir 
Charles Paget, K. C. B. by Elizabeth-Ara- 
minta, 2d. dau. of Henry Monck, Esq. 

At St. Petershurgh, aged 85, the Princess 
Lieven, mother of the Russian Ambassador 
at the Court of Great Britain. 

May 29. At Florence, in bis SSd year, 
John Toke, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 21, to June 24, 1828. 


Christened. 
Males - 991 1 
Females - 1013 / 


2004 


Burled. 
Males - 808 
Females- 777 


} 


1585 


Whereof have died under two years old 426 


Salt 55. per bushel ; 1 \d, per pound. 



2 and 5 178 
5 and 10 68 
10 and 20 57 
20 and 30 110 
30 aud 40 139 
40 and 50 143 


50 and 60 1 63 
60 and 70 145 
70 and 80 1 10 
80 and 90 51 
90 and 100 4 


Aggregate Average Prices of Grain per Quarter, June 20, 

Peas. 

5. d. 

37 2 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

56 4 

1 SO 6 

21 2 

33 9 

37 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 23. 


Kent Bags 

41. 

15s. to 5Z. 164 . 

Farnham (seconds) ... 

... 71. 

Sussex Ditto 

4Z. 

6s. to 5Z. 55. 

Kent Pockets 

... hi. 

EsseiT- ..i-'t 

41. 

105. to hi. 105. 

1 Sussex 

.... 5Z. 

Famham (fine) . . 


O 5 . to 9Z. 95. 

1 Essex 

.... hi. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, 


05. to B/. 05. 

85. to el, 105. 
05. to 61, 05. 

55. to 61. 65. 


SmiAifield, Hay 31. 7s. to 4/. 105. Od. Straw \l, 105. to \L 165. Clover 3l. 155. to hi. hs. 

St. James's,^ Hay 4f. 45. to hi. 05. Straw lU is#, to IZ. IDs. Clover 4Z. Os. to hi. lOs. 
Whitechapel, .Hay SZ. 125. to 4/. 17#. Straw IZ. 125. to IZ. 16s, Clover 4l, lOs. to 5Z. 165. 


SMITHFIELD, June 23. To sink the Offal — ^per stone of Bibs. 


Minsoo 


^****': 


Vd-.. 

r«k. 


85. 

S5f 

45. 

44. 


Od. to 44. 4 d. 
4d. to 44. ed. 
Od. to 54. Od. 
Od* to 54. 6'd. 


Lamb 4#. 6d. to 6f. Od* 

Head of Cattle at Market dune 28 : 

Beasts 2,073 Calvee 238 

Sheep 22,440 Pigs 140 


Gl^AL MARKET, June 88, 89#, Od. to 884. Od. 

TAlAJIW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41#. od. Yellow Rqssia 40#. Od. 

SOAP, Yillqiiir 764. Mottled 825. Od. Curd 865.— ^CANDLES, 7s, per Doz. Moulds •#. 6d. 


t 5TB 3 

PRICES OF SHARES, June 16, 1S«8, 

At tht Office of WOLFE* Brothers, Stock 8| Shore Brokers, 98* 'Cbepge Alley* Corohill. 


CANALS. 
Ashton and Oldham 


Birmingh. (l-8theh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 


Cromford 


Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 

Glamorganshire • . 

Grand Junction . . 

Grand Surrey . . . 

Grand Union . . . 

Grand Western . . 

Grantham . . . . 

Huddersfield . ■ . 
Kennet and Avon . . 

Lancaster . . . . 

Leeds and Liverpool . 
l^eicester . . . . 

Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . . 

Mersey and Ir well 
Monmouthshire . . 

N . Walsham & Dilham 

Neath 

Oxford 

Peak Forest . . . 
Regent's . • . . 

Rochdale • . • . 

Shrewsbury • . . 

Staff, and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge . . . 

Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroud water • . . 

Swansea . . . . 

Severn and Wye . . 

Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (} sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 

Wore, and Birming. 
DOCKS. 

St. Katharine's . . 

Le 


Price. 

Div^jomu 

135 


300 0 

12 0 

288 0 

12 10 

110 

6 0 

1080 0 

44 & bs. 

400 

18 0 


— 

170 

6 0 

85 0 

4 5 

107i 0 

3 15 

590 0 

25 0 

850 0 

13 12 8d. 

315 0 

18 0 

50 0 

2 10 

24§ 0 

t 0 

B 0 

— 

215 O 

10 0 

19 0 

— 

29i 8 

1 5 

25| 0 

1 0 

404 0 

16 0 

320 0 

16 0 

89 

4 0 

3900 0 

192 0 

850 

35 0 

230 0 

10 0 

— 

0 10 

350 0 

15 0 

700 0 

32 & bs. 

112 0 

4 0 

2 0 

— 

108 0 

4 0 

270 0 

10 0 

800 0 

40 0 

220 0 

12 0 

42 

1 0 

450 0 

23 0 

270 0 

16 0 

28i 0 

1 2 

11 0 

— 

38 0 

1 10 

24 0 

0 16 6 

820 0 

87 10 

265 0 

12 0 

210 0 

12 5 

H 

0 4 

67 0 

2 0 

4 dis. 

4 p ct. 

88 0 

4 10 do. 

210 0 

10 Odo. 

80 0 

4 0 do. 

80 0 

4 0 do. 

BO 0 

3i 0 do. 

3 0 


84 0 

1 10 

90| 0 

1 0 

3 15 

— 

84i 0 

114 

2l{ 0 

0 18 8 

35 pm. { 

... 


WATER. WORKS. PrUx^ 

East London . • . 190 0 6 0 
Grand Junction • . 1 — 8 9 


Manchester & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 

INSURANCES. 
Alliance . . . . 


British Commercial 
County Fire . . 


Guardian • . . 
Hoi)e Life . . . 
Imperial Fire • . 

Ditto Life . . . 
Norwich Union . 
Protestor Fire . . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . • 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 

Anglo Mexican ^ . . 

Bolauos . . • . 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron . . . 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
General . . • . 

Pasco Peruvian • . 


Real Del Monte « 
Tlaljiuxaliua . • 

United Mexican . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart**. 
Ditto, New . . 


Ditto, New 


Phoenix . . , 

General United 


Birmingham . • 

Birm ingham&Stafford 


Bristol . . • • 

Isle -of Thonet . . 
Lewes .... 
Liverpool . . • 

MaidstoBe « . . 
Hateliff . . . 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Anstrafian (Agricuk*) 
Auction Mart . . • 
Asinuifgr, Britkli . . 
Bank, Irish PeoviindB] 
Caniat.Stockj Istclass 
Ditto, 9d class . . 
Mai^gatePiar . . . 

























99 pm* leotfl pm. 9S 68 pm. 

100 pniji 6069 pm. 69 63 pm. 

1 01 pm. 69 68 pm* 68 68 pm. 
101 pm. 6864 pm. 68 64 pm. 
101 pm. 68 64 pm. 64 65 pm. 

100 pm. 63 64 pm. 65 66 pm. 

101 pm. 68 64 pm. 65 66 pm. 

6466 pm* 65 66pm. 

64 66 pmi^ 64 65 pm. 

100 pm. 65 64 pro. 65 64 pm. 


8 95* 95* 'l04*19* 109 pm. 6584 pm. 66 64pm 

!12*88 ». eel Uj 1 ^'Je4jli9t | — iioi pm. I«5fl*pm.l66«epm 


Stock. May 98, 94*. Juno 9, 95|.— 8, 96. New South See An. June 3, 86* 

■ J. J. AHNULL, Stock Broker, Bwk-bdMmp, ComWIl, 

kte Richardsoh, GoodluoKi eae Go. 

f and SO 69 f 8 | rAlUAMlNT ITI118T. 


































SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

VOL. XCVIII. PART II. 


Embellished with Views of Longner House, Salop ; 

, Le Sage's House at Boulogne; 

the Moravian Chapel, and the World’s End Tavern, Chelsea. 


Shrewahunj, Ocf, 14 . 

I N compliance with the solicitation 
.of jteveial antiquarian friends, 1 
send youla drawing of (he old mansion 
at L.QitM<if*tfio. Salop, long the rcsi- 
den''C^.IP''4[HtP;j3unt)fl8; hut more parti- 
cularly 'Utorthy of notice from being 
notipniy the residence, but the hmjin^- 
place' of Edward Burton, Esq. (ctnp. 
y, Mary. (See Frontispiece to this 
Volw^eJ 

The .following account is mostly 
taken from Barron’s • Commentary 
u))on Antoninus’s Itinerary, Longner 
is a sm^ll village on the banks of Se- 
vern, about three miles from Shrews- 
bury, in the same Hundred, where the 
family Pf Burton have a seat. The 
Burtons of Shrojishife were a family 
much in favour with the House of 
Yoik, and we are informed in histoiy, 
that Sir Edward Builon, Kiit. served 
that side iti 1 1 s* t battles. I'rom him, 
in a diifei line, deseemh’d Edwaid 
Burton, Esf(. who had his seal in this 
vilLme. 11 e uas a yeilous as'^ertor of 
the Gospel all Queen Mary’s days, and 
is nniiied hy l*'ov, in Ins Acis and iVI(»* 
luimeiits, ainoii'ji those who by \anou!> 
ways and means escaped the peisecu- 
tions then rained on. He being one 
day acting alone in Ins upper parlour 
at Lonfper, medii uing on the tiouhles 
of thtj^^ates and ihc deliverances he 
and 6tbi?r lovtrs ol ihc triiih h.ul expe- 
rienced (Jthough many hul snfl’ered), 
heard nhe ringing of all the hells in 
ShreyrAury, which he guessed must 
be fdf;tbe accession to (he throne of’ 
the Mj^'EIizitheth, by the death of 
ry. Wishing with cettainty 
to kiiQW the truth, and yet not daring 
to send Ins servants to iiu|uire, he >eui 
his Wtlest son, about 11) )ears of age, 
dcsirmg him, if it happen to he so, tliai 
he should throw up his hat to « ratify 
his expCjCtaiiou. Ills son liuchiig it 
so, did as he was directed, which, when 
his iibtVicr observed, he was suddenly 
affected with such extremity of joy, 
for the lilierty and comfort that Ciod's 
|)eopie had a prospect of, that he rc- 
Grnt. Mao. SuppU XCVUl. Part II. 


tired from the window, with diflicnlty 
reached his chair, and immediately e4- 
ired. By his will he had ordered hfs 
urial to be in the parish Church of 
St. Chadd, in Shrewsbury ; and that 
no mass- monger should be present at 
his interment, which his friends, de- 
signing to execute, brought hid corpse 
to the Church, but were met there 
the Curate Mr. .lohn Marshall, who 
said, that he should not be btiried in 
his Church, being an heretic (fa(lr4l^ 
Popish priests wete yet in place, 
Elizabeth being crowned the seilNl 
day). One of the friends of the de- 
ceased replied to the Curate; “ tbalfs 
to his being an heretic, God wo^H 
judge him at the last day.^* To whoot 
the Cliraie^ replied, “ Judge God, 6t 
judge devil, he shoiiM not be buried in 
his Church.’* Whereupon his friemls 
hiiug- forced to carry his body back 
again, buried it in his own garden, 
.iiid set a monnnh'nL over him, which 
being inncli defaced by lime and neg- 
lect, it w’as repaired in the year Bm-I, 
under the diieciion of Sir Andrew 
("orhet, Lientcnaiu of Shropshire, who 
compOH’d the following cpii iph, which 
is placed round the tomb in old Eng- 
lish characters. 

At the end of the tomb; 

** Edward Burton, Arm. 
ob. A. i>. 1558.” 

Round the upper p.trl of ihe toinh: 

“ Was’t for denying Christ } or M>ine no- 
torioiiH fact, 

That tills man’s body Christian burial lackt.^ 
Oh no ! (not so) his fai^ifull true profession. 
Was the chief cause 4hich then was held 
traiiiigressinn. [Home 

When Pfij;cry here did reign, the See of 
Would not admit to any such a tomb 
WMthin lier idol temple walls, Imi he, 

Truly profoAsing Christiaij^icy, 

Was like Christ Jesus in a garden laid, 
Where he shall rest in peace ’till it he said, 

* Curoe, faithfull servant, come, receive with 
me, 

A just reward for thine integrity !' ” 

On ihe side of the tomb are the fol- 
lowing / arms : — the field quartered 
Azure and Purpnre, cuunteri'lianged ; 
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a cross engrailed Or, between four 
roses Argent ; this, according to the 
Heralds at Arms, was given, by King 
Edward IV. to Sir Edward Burton of 
Longner, for his eminent services, who 
also created him a Knight Banneret in 
the field of battle, under the Royal 
standard. 

The old House at Longner was taken 
down in 1803, and a characteristic 
mansion, in the ancient baronial style, 
erected, by Robert Burton, Esq. the 
possessor of this fine domain. 

Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 



D uring a short stay in Boulogne, 
1 happened to observe the house 
in which the celebrated author of Gil 
Bias terminated his existence. As you 
may not be in possession of any sketch 
of the spot, I venture to enclose a ver^ 
rough one, which, as it is faithful, 
you may perhaps think not inadmis- 
sible in your interesting Magazine, as 
it relates to the lust moments of the 
first French Novelist. The tiufe and 
place of his death are, I* think, re- 
corded in Sir Walter Scott’s life of Le 
Sage. The slab o\cr the door -way 
contains the following inscription: 

Icl est irort 
r Auteur dc Oil Bias, 
eu 1747. 

Yours, &c. Dudley Costello. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. S. 

T he Miscellany, of which you .'re 
the respected Editor, has troin its 
first establishment to the present pe- 
riod been devoted to the cause of lite- 
rature, and the d illusion of useful 
knowledge; and both in the selection 
of its various contents, and in the man- 
ner of discussing them, we perceive 
abundant matter of'jiist commenda- 
lion. To me no4^bject is half so at- 
tractive and interesting as that of Brit- 
ish antiquities, and I rejoice whenever 
an article of this description appears in 
any of its qplumns. This gratification, 
however, receives considerable alloy 
from observing tne conflicting opinions 
entertained by distinguished writers in 
this department of science. Regret- 
ting the existence of these jarring and 
contradictory statements, I sometimes 
fetl induced to wish for the momentary 
possession of my namesake’s magical 
wand to reconcile and harmonize the 


several discrepancies ; or at least for 
the ability to terminate the dispute by 
detecting the error, .and tracing it to its 
real source. To succeed in antiqua- 
rian researches, we must adopt the 
same method which a wise man would 
adopt in every human pursuit; we 
must begin at the right point. * Dt- 
midium faefi, qui hene ccepit^ hahet* 
To this trite and obvious truism, Eng- 
lish antiquaries have hitherto neglected 
to pay the attention it deserves. They 
have started from the wrong goal, and 
begun their antiquarian course by 
taking for their guides Greek and Ro- 
man writers, who could not possibly 
have attained the true account. That 
this predilection for the authors of their 
juvenile studies has operated more than 
any other cause to mislead their judg- 
ments, and to keep alive in their minds 
many erroneoos notions respecting the 
character of the primaeval inhabitants 
of Britain, their customs, and their in- 
stitutions, will be made manifest by 
the following brief detail. 

1. English antiquaries, by adopting 
the falsification of Greek and Roman 
writers, have stumbled and failed in 
* ipso limine' of their investigations. 
They derive the origin and descent of 
the ancient Britons from the ‘ Celts,* 
than which iioihing can be more dis- 
tant from triuh. Their real progeni- 
tors were the ‘ Cviimerii,* or ‘ Cimhri* 
an appellative that signifies * the first 
race of European colonizers.* This 
name was aflixed to their several places 
of abode successively in Asia and in 
Europe, viz. ‘ Cimmerium * in the 
former, and ' Cimhrica Chersonesus,* in 
the latter; and is retained in those 
places to this day, as well as in that of 
their posterity, the ‘ Cymru* of Bri- 
tain*; whereas the senseless appella- 
tion ‘ Celtae,* which is not a patrony- 
mic, perished as soon as imposed. This 
eironeous beginning presages a corre- 
sponding progress; as will appear; 

2 . From the silly attempt of assimi- 
lating the religion of ancient Britain 
with the mythology of Greece and 
Home, than which no two things can 
be more opposed to each other. The 
well-attested hostility which ancient 
Britons ever bore to idolatrous temples, 
and to idolatrous worshippers, furntshes 
a sufficient refutation of this gross 
falsification. * Brennus' a Briton, 
marched into Greece for the sole pur- 

* Archaiology. 
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pose of demolishing the idolatrous tally neglected the history and Ian* 
temple of * Delphos,* A people wKl guage of ancient Britain, which alone 
deemed it a duty to destroy idolatrous are capable of affording the desired ex- 
temples, could hirdly have been guilty planation. ' Silbury’ is designated in 
of so great an inconsistency of con- the British language by * Cludair Cy- 
duct as to have constructed idolatrous yrengon,' which signifies, literally, * /he 
temples themselves. 1 know not whether heaped mouvd of congregations' On 
of the two is the greater absurdity, this mound were congregated or as- 
the committing of such glaring self- sembled the national reprcsentativea^ln 
contradiction, or the believing of this their legislative capacity, for tlie pur- 
imputed calumny. Julius Caesar, in pose of enacting laws, and apjviiiiting 
his 6th Book of Commentaries, asserts officers of trust and power * Gor- 
that the British Druids taught astro- sedd hryn gwyddon,* or * the tribunal 
nomy, geometry, natural philosophy, of cognitions,^ is the name bestowed 
&c. and theology. We may, there- on ‘Abury,’ on which sal the judges 
fore, justly assume, that they possessed of the land, who decided ail control 
schools and seminaries, where tutors versies (tnd causes, according to the 
and pupils assembled together, the cognition, or knowledge, or evidencef. 
one to impart, the other to receive in- The two mounds formed the Icgisla- 
struction. And as no mention is made live and executive courts or tribunals 
of these receptacles of study, either by of the ancient Britons, who were wont 
Greek and Roman writers on the one t(f assemble therein once at least, if 
hand, or by English antiquaries on the not twice, in ctery year, viz. at Mid- 
other, it is but fair to ])resume, that summer, when the sun enters into the 
these scholastic edihees were mistaken sign Cancer ; and in September, when 
by these sagacious narrators for temples; he ente/s into the sign Capricorn. As 
and that what they deemed to have aslroiiomicai instruefion was never lost 
been temples were really no other sight of by British Druids, w ho made 
than public seminaries of education, every imblic place and object instru- 
This statement is most certainly true mental to their discij)line, so the two 
of ‘ Stonehenge,* every part of which avenues of erect si/)nes on the oast and 
is admirably adapted to make astro- west sides of Abury were placed for 
nomical observations. On persons, the purpose of exhibiting to crowded 
wedded to their own preconceived by- assemblies of the higher classes n view 
pothesis, and led astray by ignorant of the sun’s path in the ecliptic, his 
and prejudiced guides, no reasoning, progressive and retrograde motions, his 
however conclusive, makes any impres- declination from, and his approximu- 
sion. By such, every Druidical vestige tion to, the equinociiil line, viz. from 
in the island has been, in theiropinion, March to June, fiom .lone lo Septcni- 
dedicated to the service of religion, as her, from September lo December, and 
if the Druids taught nothing but reli- thence to March, respectively. Such 
gion. And, W’as the design of these two .avenues to 

3. Even the two mounds of earth, ‘ Abury.’ They liad no reference lo 
denominated ‘ Abury and Silbury,’ religion, much less to the abominable 
two places as unlikely to have enjoyed mythology of Greece and Rome. Nor 
that distinction as it is possible for do they bear the least resemblance to 
imagination to conceive, are supposed the figure of a serpwit ; they ba\c 
to have been two British temples ; and neiilier the beginning, nor ibe middle^ 
not only British temples, hut temples nor the end of that reptile; hut they 
dedicated by Britons to Grecian and form a curt e line, such as is delineated 
Roman deities. It is strange that the by the sun’s jiath in the cchpiic ; 
ancient Britons should be so strongly having, as tradition reports, lift: iw'dve 
attached to supererogatory labour, as signs of the Zodiac sculptured upon 
lo throw up these mounds of earth for them. The notion of a serpentine rc- 
sacred uses, when the brow of a con- semblance originated with Dr. Stuke- 
tigiious eminence would have served ley, w ho was an acute but a visionary 
the purpose much better, and pre- observer, and whose imagination fre- 
served a greater conformity with ineir qucnily triumphed over his judgment. 

I wonted custom. Nor is it less strange. The Druids combined religion with 
that English antiquaries, in eiidea- philosophy ; and it is observable, that 

\ouring to explain the use and design 

of these two nioutids, should have to- * Triads. f lUd. 
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contiguous to the two mounds where 
law and justice were administered, and 
a lecture in astronomy delivered, a na- 
tural eminence was dedicated to sacred 
purposes. On the hill, now' called St. 
Anne's hill, but anciently ‘ TAn-hU!,* 
was kindled a fire, which blazed, if 
not perpetually, yet certainly on every 
recjurreiicc of the national conventions, 
or assemblies, above described, the 
emblem of the supreme Creator, and 
the venerated symbol of his beneficence 
to man. It is singular, that the name 

* Tdn-hill,' in Somersetshire, should 
he synonymous with ‘ Tdn-fana* in 
Germany, each having the same signi- 
fication, the same designuii^n, and 
eiich being indebted to tiie Ciinbric or 
Bi^ilish language alone for its respective 
elucidation. For * Tan^'h fire, and 

* rnn* is a hill, tlie letter F being 
convertible into both appcllaiioijs 
emphatically designating ‘ Hill-fire.* 

From the preceding statements may 
justly be inferred the necessity of ob- 
serving the maxim with liicji 1 set 
out, viz fo bcf^in oiir oiiilquaruin rv- 
teurclm at the right paint. Meulin. 

Mr. Urban, Corh, Nov. 2(). 

T he Gold Coins of Scotland, al- 
tbongli neither luimerons nor of 
great vatiely, present us wiih nearly as 
many didictiltics as we meet with in 
our investigation of the siUer eomage. 

TIk* Scottish records relalixe to the 
latter are few anti uiisalisfacioiy ; but 
those of the former iiineh inoie so. 
liefore, however, we pioceed to ex- 
amine the coins themselws, it will 
perhaps be belter lo adduce such e\i- 
denec as the scanty records above no- 
lieed siipj)!)' ns w iih, which may enable 
ns to appiopriaie a few of the gold 
coins in (piesiion. - 

The first Seotiisli Act which we find 
ordering a coiiftge of gold, is lliat of 
James II. 1431, wbicli directs a new 
penny of gold, called a L»on, to be 
strncu of the same weigitt as the half 
luiglisli Noble, which w'as then 54 
grains ; the Act also noitees aimlhcr 
gold coin then in circulation, called a 
Demy, which two coins it orders to go 
for (is-. Sd. each. 

The Act of I45() merely raises the 
value of these two coins to IOj. 

The Act of James 111. 1467> 
notices no other gold coins but the 
Demy and the Lion. 

Tire Act of James III. 1475, orders 
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the Demy to go for ] 3s, Ad. and the 
fjon for 135. from which it would 
seem that the former w'as something 
heavier than the latter; and as the 
Demy must have been struck when 
the English Half Noble from which 
it derfves its name was Gogrs. it is 
probable that was also the weight of 
the Demy, and this weight will be 
found 10 agree with that of Nos. 4 and 
G of Roberts; the W'eight of No, 7, 
which 1 take. to he the Lion, being 
54grs. the same as that of the English 
light Noble. 

The next Act we meet with is that of 
1483, which orders a penny of gold to 
be struck of the weight aiuf fineness of 
a Rose Noble, ami to pass for 30 groats, 
wbicli, it ajipeais, then went for 14 
pence each ; also another penny, to go 
for 20 groats * and a third for 10; and 
as the standard of the Rose Noble was 
then !20gr.^. the w’eigbis of these 
three eoiiis w onld be and 40grs. 

and ibis also aiuees with the value of 
the sil vei eoiiis ; for .'^0 groats at 4 pence 
each would make 35 shillings, wbicli 
was by the Act of 1475 precisely the 
value allixtd to the English Hose No- 
ble of ICOgrs. the Henry Noble of 
108 grs. being ordered by the same Act 
to go for 31 shillings. 

'J’he last Act lo be noticed is that of 
Janies JV. 1488, which orders a gold 
coinage prfciaely in the words of the 
Act of 1483, that is, one coin of llie 
weight of the Rose Noble to pass for 
30 groats, another (or 20, and a third 
for to. 

This is all the evidence I have been 
able U) tlisctiver, indepeiidenily of what 
ilie coiiH themseUus furnish; and 1 am 
afraid il will not enable us to appro- 
priate with any degree of ceriuinty 
many of these coins. 

The gold coins of the Roberts arc of 
tlirec kinds; Nos. 1 and 3 are of the 
1st; Nos. 2 and 5 the 2d; and Nos. 
4 and G the 3d : ilie weigiu of the two 
first kinds is generally fiorn 34 to 38 
grs. ; that of the 3d kind about ()0. 
In ilu’ Scotii.sb .Acts \vc find no nieii- 
lion made of any coinage of the Ro- 
berts; but by an English proclamation 
of Edward 111 . 1372, it was ordered 
lhai IK) one should receive Scollith 
gold or silver, but that all people 
should bring il lo the Bullion OiUce ; 
from w hich il appears certain that gold 
was coiiied in Scotland before that 
year, the weight of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 
above tiienliuncd, being originally per- 
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haps about 40 crs. ; these coins may 
have passed as Half Nobles, and being 
greatly inferior to the latter in weight, 
were probably the coins against which 
the proclamation of Kdward above 
cited was directed. Nos. 4 and 6 being 
of the full weight of the Half Noble, 
coul(i not of course have been liable to 
the same objection, and were probably 
coined after ibis period ; we njay, 
therefore, I think, suppose that Nos. 
1,12, 3, 5 , weie struck by Robert II. 
and Nos. 4 and 6 by Robert III. No. 5 
is not gi\en at nil by Snelling, and is 
by Cardonnel assigned to Robert III.; 
but from its weight, and the resem- 
blance which its type hears to that of 
No. 12, 1 am more iiieliiud to consider 
it as c«>ined before Nos. 4 and (), than 
to stippose it half of cither of these 
coins. ^ 

In tlic Arts of JanK's 1. no mention 
is made of a gold coin.«gc*; and as Nos? 
7 and 8, whicli appear to be the fust 
struck of the gold coins of tlic Jameses, 
seem moic likely to belong loJamcsll. 
it i.s probable none of theui belong to 
the former, and perhaps lu* never coin- 
ed any. 'I’he Act of J.nnes II. 1 46 1, 
as wc have before seen, directs a gold 
coin to he struck of the w’cight of an 
Knghsh IlalfNohle; and as No. 7, as 
10 its type and weight, agnes neifecily 
wiiii the coinage ordered hy tiuil Act, 
and as the small crowns, both as a 
mini rnaik and iu the quaners of the 
re\erse, are found on tlie siber coins 
of James II , ii is veiy likely this coin 
and also No. 8, its half, were struck in 
that Piince’s reign: a!thoonh, from 
the circomslance of no other gold coin- 
age being nolieed in the .Aeis of James 
HI. and the crowns also occurring on 
the silver coins of the latter Prince, if 
iny arrangement of them in a forjoer 
letter be CJirrecl, it is veiy jxissible the 
same type and sund.ird may luue been 
used by both Princes. 

Of the other coins of the four first 
Jjineses, given hy C’arilonnel, the only 
ones whose appropiiaiioii is uiupies- 
lionable, are No.s. l() and IS, winch, 
from the numerals, evideuily belong to 
James IV.; it is, ihvrefoie, only by 
comparing their types with those of 
the last named coins, and their weights 
witli those ordered by the Acts of Par- 
liament above noticed, that we can 
come to any conclusion as to the rest. 
The w eights ore so difierently given by 
the writers on this subject, that 1 can 
place no dependence on them. The 


only one which seems to correspond 
with the coinage ordered by the Acts 
of 1483 and 1488, is No. 18, which 
originally weighed, 1 believe, about 
80grs. : but this coin is suHiciently as- 
certained by the numeral. Nos. Q and 
10 appear to belong to the same Prince 
as No. 18 ; but the weights, which are 
given as from 48 to 4^4 grs. would ra- 
ther assign them to the rciaus of 
James II. or 111. Of Nos. 1 1 and 12, 
I can form no satisfactory conjecture ; 
I think it most likely they belong to 
James 111. or IV.; but I can see no 
strong reason why they may not be- 
long to James II. or V. ; ihcir weight 
affords us no liglit on tlie matter. Tfic 
Unicorns No. 13, 14, l.!>, were evi- 
dently minted before No. If), which 
bears the nniiieral of James IV. and 1 
see nof* particular reai.vm why they 
should not be assigned to the same 
Prince, altliongh all writers have given 
them to James 111. Tfic Riders No. 
17, Pk f, and Nos. 2 and .3, PI 2, are 
generally given to James IV.; but 1 
ani inclined to imagine on no better 
groumU. The L»nins assigned to James 
V. aie Nos. 6, (), (J, 10, 1 Pi. 2, (for 
Nos. 4, 7, 8, are con^ideied tneckils,) 
wiiieb coins nil bear datch, and most 
of them niiitierals, but none of them 
bear an eailier dale than 163.0; and as 
James V^. began to reign in 1613, it 
can sraieely be supposed that during 
the first 2f) years of bis reign, be did 
not coin gold ; and if he did, 1 do not 
think any of the gold eoiu.s we have 
bear a greater appearance of having 
been struck within that period ihun 
the Rulers above nolieed ; nor do the 
ancient foirn of the. letters and the 
want of the innnerals form a suHi('ieiit 
objection ; for on Nos. 1 Jaiid 13, Pl.f), 
of CarthmnePs Silver C’oins, which arc 
nnivcrsally considered ili coins of James 
V. we find tile aiicieiil lelicrs and no 
numerals. 

In Ci)ncliidir9{( these remarks on the 
gold coins of Scotland, 1 must express 
niy regret at having hceii able to throw 
.^o very little additional light on this 
branch of the C-oinsge ; indeed I 
should not have •nolieed it at all, but 
for the purpose of sliow'ing what a 
slight fouiulalion the dilTerent writers 
on this subject have bad for the up|)ro- 
priation of these gold coins ; those of 
the Roberts and the four fir^l Jameses, 
which constitute the entire of the early 
|iart of ibis series, scarcely exhibiting, 
if wc except those of James IV. wiili 
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tiumeraUf a tingle coin whose appro- 
prittion it not doubtful. The oitco- 
very, however, of Acte of Parliament 
and Proclamations respecting the Coin- 
age, and of unpublished specimens of 
the coins themselves, may at some fu- 
ture period remove much of the ob- 
scurity in which this subject is now 
involved. ' 

Ballon Coins of Scotland. 

The Billon Coins of Scotland ad- 
mit of but few observations. The se- 
ries, if it deserves the name, com- 
mences with James 111.; and as the 
coins of Mary and her successors are 
easily known, we have only to consi- 
der those of James III. and IV., and 
in the appropriation of these the Scot- 
tish numismatic writers have most 
widely differed. Cardonnel assigns the 
five first numbers in his first Plate to 
James 11.; although it is the opinion 
of almost every other writer, that the 
Billon Coins were 6rst struck in 1466 
by James 111.; and indeed on this 
point, from the Act itself, and frpm 
the absence of any former notices of 
these coins, 1 think there can hardly 
be a doubt. 

Pinkerton has very justly observed, 
that the black farthings, bearing the 
King's head on one side, and a cross 
and pellets on the reverse, and which 
have been generally assigned to James 
Jll. do not agree with the words of 
the Act of 1466, which orders the 
coin to bear a St. Andrew's cross on 
one side, and a crown on the other; 
and the superscription of Edinburgh 
on the one part, and an 11. with James 
on the other. But subsequent remarks 
of the same writer would leave us in 
doubt whether these farthings should 
be assigned to James III. IV. or V. ; 
for in vol. II. page 135, he speaks of 
\ pieces of James V. having been given 
\ to James II.; from which one would 
b/ suppose that the five h^rst numbers of 
Cardonnel, or at least some of them, 
belonged to James V.; and in his 
Appendix, p 446» although he says 
those of James 111. bear a head on the 
obverse, and a cross and pellets on the 
reverse, he says immediately after, 
speaking of the black money of James 
IV. that the farthings have an annulet 
on each side of the head, which would 
assign No. 1, Cardonnel, to James IV. 
With respect to the three first numbers 
of Cardonnel, I think Iheyv^ere pro- 
bably struck by James I14v and should 


be placed before the other Billon Coins 
hitherto published, but whether they 
weie struck pursuant' to the Act of 
1466, or subsequently, is not very easy 
to determine. Cardonnel's most plau- 
sible reason for assigning them to 
James II. is, that No. 3 bears so strong 
a resemblance to the silver coin. No. 8, 
PI. 5, which he says is given by the 
best authorities to James 11. ; but if 
this coin, No. 8, should belong to a 
standard of lOor 12 groats to the ounce, 
it is far more probable it belongs to 
James III. W^ith respect to Nos. 4, 
6, 7, Cardonnel, Nos. 4 and 5 are 
by that writer given to James II., 
No. 6 to James III., and No. 7 to 
James IV.; but all these coins bear 
so strong a resemblance to each other, 
that one would be inclined to think 
they all belonged to the same reign. 
On a closer examination, however, 
\hree points of difference may be ob- 
served; the first is in the formation of 
the letters, which on Nos. 4 and 5 are 
the old English, and on Nos. 6 and 7 
the Roman : the second difference is 
in the Mint mark, which on No. 4, 
and the obverse of No. 5, is a plain 
cross, and on Nos. 6 and 7 a crown : 
the third point of difference is in the 
centre of the cross, which on Nos. 4, 
5, 7, is a saltire, and on No. 6 a mul- 
let of five points ; the latter distinction 
has caused Cardonnel to assign No. 6 
to James 111. But even arlmitiing 
that the groats without numerals, bear- 
ing mullets on the reverse, belonged to 
James HI. which in a former letter 1 
attem|)led to controvert, it will be seen 
that most of the mullets on these groats 
are of six points, whilst those on the 
coins of James IV. with numerals 
have only five; the mullet of five 
points, therefore, is rather a proof that 
this coin. No. 6, belongs to James 
IV..; and the letters, which on that 
and No. 7 'tre more modern, and 
the crown Mint mark which occurs 
oil these numbers, whilst on Nos. 4 
and 5 it is a plain cross, and the 
numeral 4 on No. 7, make it highly 
robable that Nos. 4 and 5 belong to 
ames HI. and Nos. 6 and 7 to James 
IV. Indeed 1 should haye Jreen in- 
clined to attribute them all to James 1 V. 
were it not for the mention which is 
made in the Act of 1471, of the al- 
layed groat of seven pennies, which 
by this Act is ordered to pass for six 
pennies, and the Jialf groat of the same 
for three pennies; and that this allay- 
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cd groat was of base metal, 1 think' 
there can be no doubt, ‘Tor the silver 
groat then went for 12 pence. In Aie 
Act of 1483, also, mention is made of 
the new placks, which were then or- 
dered to be called in, at the rate of 2 
pence for each plack. These two 
Acts, therefore, 1 think, prove that 
other Billon money, besides the black 
farthings of 1466, were current in the 
reign of James III. and it is very pro- 
bable Nos. 4 and 5 were of this money. 
No mention is made in any of the Acts 
of James IV. 1 have met with of any 
Billon or base money ; but I think it 
likely that it was coined in his reign, 
as we know it was in those of his suc- 
cessors ; and Nos. 6 and 7 have every 
appearance of being his. No. 7 in- 
deed bears the numeral 4 , which would 
piu the matter beyond doubt; but 
No. 7 of Snelling*s pfate, which ap- 
pears to be the same coin, seems to 
nave, in place of the numeral, a small 
cross and four pellets or dots, which 
Cordonnel may nave mistaken for a 4, 
although it is more probable Cardon- 
nel was right; for we find the numeral 
4 on one of James lV.*s gold coins, 
No. l 6 , PI. 1 , also ^iven by Snellin^, 
No. 17 , PI. I ; and if we compare this 
gold coin with the above Billon coin. 
No. 7 , we must be strongly inclined to 
attribute them to the same Prince. 
The Billon Coins of the subsequent 
reigns require no observations; some 
unpublished varieties, however, of 
Mary’s, have, I think, been met with. 

John Lindsay. 

Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 

('Continued from p, 4\ 5.) 

181/).TJETWEEN the termination 
X3 of the war with France, in 
1814, and the definitive treaty in No- 
vember 1815, many ships and vessels- 
were broken up or sold, as mentioned 
in a former page; and more would 
have been so disposed of, but for the 
war with America during a considera- 
ble part of the time, and the renewal 
of hostilities against France. On the 
20 ih Nov. 1815, the List of the Navy 
stood as shewn in the following 
table, after deducting the few ships 
lost, &c. previous to that date ; but for 
want of official or formal authority for 
striking them out of the List, (or bCf 
cause they were not then known to 
have ^eii lost or taken,) they were 
still continued on it. 


f the Royat Navy* S8S 

Abiiract of the Royal Navy on the 
20th Nov, 1815. 

Rites. Guns. No. 

1 st 180 to 100 14f 

2 d 98 15 

3d 84 to 74 150 

— 64 ..\6 

» Line... . 195 

4th (Razees). . 57 

4th 56 to 50 16 

5lh 44 to 32 178 

6 th 28 to 20 18 

— 18 53 

Sloops, brigs, bombs, fireships, 

and all other ships and vessels 
specified in preceding abstract9,558 
Of 57 guns, and under.... 825 
General Total .... [020 

As the*difficulty of manning a very 
large fleet, in the nrst instance parlicu- 
•larly, with I he necessary dispatch, or 
the facility of doing it, must always in 
a great dej^ree depend upon the extent 
of the maritime trade of the country, it 
cannot be irrelevant here to state what 
was the vvhole araount of commerciat 
shipping wliich belonged to the Bri- 
tish dominions at the following pe- 
riods, as the same were registered 
under the directions of law namely. 
Ships. Tons. 

In 1786-7.... 14,143.... 1 , 343,473 


1792 16,079.... 1,540,146 

1802 20, 568.... 2, 128, 055 

1814 24,4 18.... 2, 6 16, 965 


** The tonnage of our mercantile 
marine was nearly doubled in the 
course of the last war. Upon the ces- 
sation of the war, between three and 
four hundred thousand tons were dis- 
charged from the public service.’* f 
The following particulars were re- 
served for the concluding part of these 
memoirs. 

1818. A nc\y dock is making in 
Chatham-yard, capable of receiving a 
first-rate man of vm — and a bason, 
and three large docks connected there- 
with, are making in Sheerness YanI, 
where other very great and expensive 
improvements are also ^ing on,$ 
which will render this conveniently 
situated yard very efficient indeed. 

* See The State of the United Kingdom at 
the Peace of PariSf by Geo. Chalmers, £m. 

t See the Right Honourable Williim 
Huskisson's SpeecQ on the 7 th May, 1897. 

It has been finished tome years. 

$ These docks were compAeted in 1885 . 
The yard, which contained only twenty-three 
acres, is increased to about fifty-six acres. 
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1814 . An Act was passed in 1814 
for the encouragement and reward of 
Warrant and Petty Officers, Seamen, 
and Boyal Marines. 

1812.. In 1 8 L2 a great work was un- 
dertaken, for the security of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships in particular, in the inner 
part of Plymouth Sound, namely, a 
Breakwater, which is to be carriecf out 
for "almost a mile across the Sound. 
Mr. Whitby was the projector, and is 
the superintendent, of this work, and 
the late Mr. Rennie the architect. 
Such progress had been made in this 
work, that before the end of the se- 
cond year, it was ascertained that the 
object in view would be fully accom- 
plished when it should be completed, 
which is not yet quite the case (1828). 

1818. A commodious wate^ng-place, 
with the necessary accommodations, 
for watering ships of war, is also,^ 
making in the neighbourhood of the 
Breakwater. 

I have now 'to mentj^on, with great 
gratification, that very -important im- 
provements in the mode of^consiruct- 
ing ships, were partially introduced 
into the King's yards about the year 
1811,* calculated not merely to give 
the ships much additional strength, 
but also to render tlicm more durable, 
with other advantages ; all which par- 
ticulars are set forth in the Philoso- 
phzcal Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety for the Year 1814. Sir Robert 
Seppings, one of the Surveyors of the 
Navy, was the author of these im- 
provements, for which the Society ho- 
noured him with their gold medal in 
1818 ; and the (jovernment have since 
made him a very handsome pecuniary 
grant. Circumstances will not well 
admit of a detail of the improvemenis 
in question in this Miscellany; but it 
may not be amiss to mention that one 
of the principal ones is that of diagonal 
timbers intersecting^ the timbers of the 
frame at about an angle of 45 degrees : 
—another is, that of the planks of the 
principal decks being laid diagonally, 
instead of ifore-and-afr., and those of 
the starboard contrariwise to those of 
the larboard side. 

As a further means of rendering 
ships iiiore durable than heretofore, 
they are to be built under cover. The 
oak timber is also to be seasoned under 
eofer ; and at the yards where there is 


. e And generally, in 1815. 


salt-water, f it is to be immersed there- 
in rfbr at least two months, with the 
vi^ of preventing the dry-rot. 

The rise and progress of the Royal 
Navy has now been shown by a regjiji- 
lar series of tables and details of cir- 
cumstances, interspersed with many 
brief relations of sea-fights, and matters 
respecting the dock-yards, for more 
than three centuries, until the naval 
force has attained a pre-eminence un- 
equalled in the annuls of the world; 
for which pre-eminence we are, under 
Providence, in a very great measure in- 
debted, be it remembered, to our naval 
heroes, who have, on innumerable oc- 
casions, displayed surprising instances 
of bravery and professional skill, and 
certainly never more so than during 
the last long and arduous contest. And 
to the botionr of his Majesty, and all 
ranks of people, be it also recorded, 
that never were their iiurils more duly 
appreciated, both by the one and the 
other, than In the present age. — “ His 
Majesty, too, has always extended his 
patronage to astronomy and every other 
science in which the interests of navi- 
gation and geography were concerned; 
and to the consummate abilities of the 
most experienced commanders, exer- 
cised under the auspices and direction 
of his Majesty, it is owing that a solu- 
tion has been given to three of the 
greatest problems that concern the 
world which we inhabit; for it is de- 
termined liy a succeshion of \oyages 
commenced and prosecuted by his 
commaiul, that the entrance into the 
Pacific Ocean by a passage cither on 
the North-west or North-east, is iin* 
practicalilfjJ and that the existence of a 
great Southern continent had nothing 
but theory for its support. It has like- 
wise been ascertained that the longest 
voyages arc not deirimental to life or 
health ; and it has been proved by the 
execiuion of the commands alluded to, 
that distant nations may be visited, not 
for the purpose of subjugation, but for 
the interchange of niuiiial benefits, and 
for promoting the general intercourse 
of inankind.^’§ C. D. 

And at Deptford and Woolwldi, the 
timber, &c. is to be boiled in salt water. 

X The voyages and travels of Captains 
Parry and Frankllo have finally settled this 
point, in ordering of which, for that pur- 
pose, his present Majesty has shewn the 
same zeal in the cause as was possessed by 
his royal predecessor. 

§ Dean Vincent. 
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Mr. Ukbak» Dec. 2. 

S O much having been said frooi 
time to time in your valuabll 
Magazine respecting Comets, I wish 
to offer the following desultory obser- 
vations, on a subject which cannot fail 
to interest every inquirer after philo^ 
sophical truth. 

And first, I think a comet may have 
been nothing more nor less than the 
iniiiiclation of the ancient fable of the 
Phcenix, and make no doubt but that 
this idea, once started, all who may 
refer to the accounts which the an- 
cients give of that miraculous bird, as 
they thought it, will be of the same 
opinion. 1 will mention here only 
those of Herodotus and Tacitus, be- 
cause 1 have them by me. They have 
handed to after times descriptions of a 
phoenix with all the air, of a reality. 
But we may gather from them that, 
though the learning of. Egypt was dis- 
played, and Greece exhausted her in- 
genuity, in discussions of its history, 
yet it could not be denied that it was 
considerably mixed with fable ; which 
Herodotus seems to imply, in saying, 
*Eyv pfjv fAiv UK litf, ti fjtn otrov 
And Tacitus also, when he says, ‘ htec 
incerta et fabulosis aucta.* However, 
it is plain that they never hit upon the 
true materiids from which the fabulous 
part was worked up. Some of the 
moderns, indeed, seem to be satisfied 
that the ancient histories of it were 
fabulous, but they appear to have 
thought no further about it. In the 
Introduction to a w’ork^ on Entomo- 
logy, by Kirby and Smart, there is a 
remark, that ‘ it had been objected 
against Clemens Romanus, that he 6e- 
lieved in the absurd fable of the phce-‘ 
absurd, perhaps, as a reality, 
but not as a fable. All fables must 
have some materials, some tangible 
point, to form tbeir allegory upon, 
and we may say of them what Dr. 
Johnson says of a parable, that a fable 
is * a relation under which something 
else is figured.’ 

What think you, then, of a comet's 
being that ‘something else’ figured by 
the table of the Phoenix? Allowing 
for circumstances, can there be a closer 
description of a comet than that which 
HeroJotus, Pliny, Tacitus, nay, all the 
ancient writers on the subject, give of 
the phoenix? There you have most 
of the material circumstances of a co- 
met delineated. Its periods of absence, 
Gent. Mao. Suppl. XCVIII. Part II. 
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and return. The accounts of its ap- 
proaching the Sun, of its teing attend- 
ed by a tail, or some visible atmo- 
sphere, which moderns have thought 
to be a collection of innumerable small 
stars, — ‘ advolavisse inulto ceterarnm 
volucrum coinitatu,’ as Tacitus also 
expresses himself, are all minutely de- 
tailed. • ^ 

Now, that in fabulous ages,— anckm 
so remote a time that even the most 
learned of the ancient philosophers 
could not solve the fiible, (and Herodo- 
tus lived in such an age, and was re- 
markable for his credulity,) — a comet 
should be the subject of a fable, is not 
so very surprising ; but that such an 
author as the elegant Tacitus, and in 
the Augustan age too, should give 
such a description as above alluded to, 
with so muen gravity, with such ex- 
t^me credulity, and without a single 
attempt at solution, nay, sec'ining to 
express despair of doing so, is astonish- 
ing. Therefore, that (Clemens Roiiia- 
nns, Pomponius Mela, and many other 
writerswf the Christian aera, adopted 
his opinionst, need *not so much sur- 
prise us. 

But surely, according to the old 
adage, wonders will never cease ; for 
that, with the learning of the ancients 
to help us, with all the philosophy (»f 
the moderns, with all the march’ of 
intellect, the fable or riddle of the 
Phoenix should not have been deve- 
loped in the ))resent day, must be n 
stdl greater wonder than the truth of 
the fable in>elf would be. 

The very name Phoenix seems to 
accord with the object in question ; it 
being doubtless derived from the Greek 
word which signifies to shine 

with a glowing purple. Herodotus 
says, rot piv otvry ruv 

TTuv, Toth E^v9^ee. And the luminous 
matter which is diffused around co- 
mets, has been, by Aliodern astrono- 
mers, described as similar in colour to 
an aurora borealis, which I myself 
have many times seen of the, above 
hue. So that 1 think it ma)bbe fairly 
concluded that the Phogqix of the an- 
cients was the Comet fabled, that the 
origin was not discovered by any of 
the ancient writers whose works are 
DOW extant, and consequently that 
when Herodotus wrote, there had been 
a decrease of the knowledge of astro- 
nomy, since the periods of the return 
of the miraculous bird had been ascer- 
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laioed with tolerable precision ; but the 
the knowledge of the bird itself was 
lost. 

I will now advance an hvpothesist ‘ 
which you may possibly cfeem . still 
more wild than all the reveries of the 
ancients upon the subject; which is« 
^that a come^ may probably be a body 
'of ice,' and inhabited by as active a 
rkce of bein^ as this lower world, as 
we term it, is. We are told, indeed, 
by some, that the planets cannot be in- 
habited by living beings, on account 
of their extreme distance from the 
' Sun, and that the further all bodies are 
from that luminary, the colder. How 
far more cold, then, may a comet be, 
that travels beyond the ken of mortal 
eyes into regions of space, an incon- 
ceivable distance from the Sun 1 But 
if that species of insects cAled crickets 
can live, of which we have a sufficient 
proof, amongst red-hot bricks; or if 
toads, as is also the case, can exist 
alive far beneath the surface of the 
earth in blocks of marble impervious 
both to Sun and air, who will ques- 
tion whether the Creator uf all things 
has the power of suiting life to the ut- 
most extremes of heat and cold, or to 
any situation whatever? 

The appearance, under which a co- 
met presents itself to the eye, almost 
every way agrees with the hypothesis 
of its being a body of ice. For in- 
stance, it is allowed to be larger in its 
approach to, than it is in its retreat 
from, the Sun. Now it must neces- 
sarily, when at so far a distance from 
the Sun as in its aphelion, be extreme 
cold, at which time, having gained, as 
ice naturally does, through increasing 
cold, from the particles around it, a 
vast accumulation of matter, so as to 
give the Sun a renewed power of at- 
traction over it, it commences its 
course back again to that luminary^ 
till on its apprtnch lo the neighbour- 
hood of the Sun and in its iienhelion, 
h loies enough of matter to be again 
repelled. 

Thdir tails also, which some have 
thought *to be formed of innumerable 
small stars, (ahd to these Tacitus pro- 
bably alluded in the words mentioned 
above, namely, mulio ceterarum volu^ 
erum comitatu,) may be naturally ac- 
counted for from this waste. 

Euler starts an idea, that on a co- 
met’s approachfng the Sun, the iui- 
pulee of the solar rays may dr.iye the. 
•noer particles the comet^s atmo- 


sphere in a direction of course opposite 
tp the Sun, and that these particles be- 
#t>me visible in the shape of a tail, 
which, from the resistance it mav 
meet with, moving obliquely througn 
the ether, may put on that curved ap- 
pearance which the tail is often ob- 
served to assume. May not these Bner 
particles, then, so subject to the Sun’s 
ifnpulse, be ice dissolved into that thin 
vapour with which a comet is so often 
perceived to be surrounded, and from 
Its mere velocity, continually, in part 
at letist, be left behind, and form its 
tail, which also is observed to .grow 
larger as it approaches to, and touimi- 
nisii as it recedes from, that luminary ? 

Comets also have a peculiarly pale 
or dim light, which, it they be ice, 
can be no more extraordinary than 
those paler and dimmer appearances 
on the face of the Moon, which arc 
sup|X)sed by astronomers to be water, 
and to admii the rays of the Sun in- 
stead of reflecting them so strongly as 
the other parts which are considered 
as solid earths, do.* 

Some astronomers have conjectured 
that the general deluge was produced 
by the near approach of a comet, whose 
atmosphere had been attracted by the 
earth. This also is a very plausible 
notion, on a supposition that it is a 
body of ice in a continual state of li- 
quefactioB, whilst in the neighbour- 
nood of a luminary causing such an 
intensity of heat, as we practically 
know exists in the regions between 
the tropics,' and which may be infi- 
nitely greater on a body so near the 
Sun as a comet in that part of its orbit. 

I must, however, beg you to con- 
sider me as only giving vent to a few 
loose ideas, under a wish that you or 
your friends may so turn them to ac- 
count, as that the subject may be takeit 
up and enlarged upon in a more able 
and scientific way. N — M. 


* Id Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, there 
is this note, According to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the tail of a comet is a very thin va- 
pour, furnished by the atmosphere of the 
comet. This may probably be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermin- 
gled with their atmospheres. For the con- 
servation of the water, and moisture of the 
planets, comets seem absolutely requisite, 
1 suspect, adds Sir Isaac, that the spirit 
which makes the Bnest, subtlest, and best 
part of our air, and which is absolutely, fot 
quisite for the life aod being of til things, 
comes principally from comet*.’* 
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PART 11.] Moravian Chapel at Chebea. 


Morav^n Chapel at Chelsea. 

T he sect of Moravians, which ^as 
founded in Boiieinia, by Count 
Zinzendorf, iniT^S, is doubtless wcU 
known to pur readers, la ancient re- 
cords they are known by the title of 
Unites Fratrumt or United Brethren. 
Respecting their peculiar discipline 
and tenets, some interesting details 
will be found in our vol. Lxxvir. p. 
795, to which the reader is referred. 

In the year 1760, Count Zinzen- 
dorf formed an intention of establish- 
ing a settlement at Chelsea^, and 
hired a plot of ground to erect a large 
building for the reception of three 
hundred Moravian families, to carry 
on a manufactory ; .and at the same 
time he purchased the Duke of Anw 
caster's old mansion, called Lindsey 
House, and also purclvisedof Sir Hans 
Slodiie a jiicce of land, part of the gar^ 
dens of Beaufort House, for a burial 
ground, together with the stables be- 
hinging to that. old mansion; and also 
a slip of ground as a carriage way from 
the stables, which they intended to 
make their chapel to Lindsey House. 
He also took a long lease of ninety- 
nine years, from Sir Hans Sloane, of 
most of the reinaininff site of Beaufort 
House. The chapel was fitted up, 
but the settlement, which was to be 
called Sharon^ failed ; Lindsey House 
was, however, inhabited by some of 
the society. Count Zinzendorf him- 
self lived there, and presided over the 
community as long as lie dwelt in Eng- 
land. Alter the ordinary, with his 
household, had moved into Lindsey 
Huuse, he again began the conferences 
with the labourers that were at hand 
ffoiii the German and English congre- 
gations. He made preparations for 
rhe Girls' (Economy, which formerly 
had been established at Mile End, aiid^ 
which moved from thence to Chelsea,* 
to be transported to Fulnuck, where it 
could be better resulated. 

Soon after, in ^verober 17 ^ 4 , an' 
English provincial Synt^ was held at 
Lindsey House, at which the Minis- 
ter of the Brethren’s Church at Lon- 
don» John Gambold, a divine greatly 
esteemed for his piety and learning by 
several English Bishops, who were his 


* The follotring particulars are chiefly 
abstracted from Mr. Faulkner’s * History of 
Chelsea,* pow in the course of publication ; 
to whom we are indebted for the use of the 
anneaed engravinga. 


contemporaries at Ox/ordi wm cptm? 
crated a Bishop of il|e Chmh of the 
Brethren. He had previoiisfy piib|ifh7 
ed, in 1762, a hymn*book for the chil- 
dren belonging to the Brethren's oon- 
giegation, printed entirely with his 
own hands at Lindsey House. The 
Brethren inhabiting tms house constat- 
ed mostIjNtf Germans and Missionacies; 
for whose use indeed the Count prin- 
cipally intended the establiihmeot, 
that they might make it a tort of eMu*. 
vansera or resting place, when they ar- 
rived in this country, in passing |o or 
from their various missionary, estabn 
lishmen'ts in the British dominions. , 

The great staircase of Lindsey Houso 
being wainscoted, the pannels were 
painted by Haidt, a German ar|iat« 
Besides several portraits, the subjects .of 
these pictures related principally to tho 
P history of the BrctlirtMi, and the tran- 
sactions of the Missionaries. These 
paintings were afwrwards removed VO 
their Minister's house in London,. iHWr 
bably in 1770, when Lindsey House 
was ^old by the Society to persons of 
the name/ of Coles and Bannister. 

There are not any of the Moravians 
residing at present in Chelsea. Their 
church is episcopal ; and, after due 
examination, Hhs been acknowledged 
as an ancient Protestant episcoiuil 
church by the Parliament of Great 
Britain ; by which recognition security 
has been afforded to their varioul Set- 
tlements and missions in the British 
dominions. 

The Burial Ground is'situaied at the 
north end of MilinanVrow, and is 
surrounded by houses and walls; on 
the south side are still to be seen some 
interesting remains of Sir Thomas 
More’s house, afterwards the Duke of 
Beaufort's; consisting of brick walls 
of great thickness, remnants of door- 
ways, windows,' This cemetery 
occupies about twc^lcres of ground ; n 
is kept extremely neat, a person hav- 
ing a house on the spot, and a salAtry 
allowed him for taking eare o(it. Th«* 
whole is divided into four dittiA^^ 
compartments. The Brethren are 
ried in separate tlivisions from thOse/Vif 
the Sisters ; for, as in their public as- 
semblies, they still adhere to t^o aii^ 
cient custom of separating the senes, 
the men occupying one, and the 
women the other side of the chapel, 
so they retain it even in their burying 
ground. 

The burial service of the church of 
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the Brethren IB ^ndocted ' in the fbf- 
loWihj;'order. The coffin being depo- 
sited in the middle of the chapel» a 
hyititi. rang by the congregation, for 
tnt^ value and carefully cultivate mu- 
sic as a science, and the responses 6f 
their liturgies are attended with pecu- 
Ifsr effect, TheeMinister then ddivera 
adhcouTse. in which some account is 
given^ofthe deceased, and of his or her 
state of mind in dying, with suitable, 
exhortations. 

' The chapel at the north, side of the 
burial ground occupies the site of the 
old stables. It is nearly twenty years 
since divine service was performed 
here by the Brethren ; but it is now 
used by various religious denomina- 
tions, with permission of the Rev. Mr. 

Trobe ; and on Sunday it<is succes- 
sively occupied from an early hour in 
the morning till eight in the evening. < 
The tomb-stones of the Brethren are 
all flat, placed on turf, raised about six 
inches above the ground, in regular 
rows. They are of two sizes, the 
larger for grown persons,^ and* the 
smaller for children. The Inscriptions 
on the grave stones in general record 
only the names and age of the persons 
interred. Against the^ south wall of 
the chapel is a tablet to the memory of 
Christian Renatus, Count of Zinzen- 
dorf and Pollendorf, born December 
19, 1727, departed May 20, 1732. He 
was the only son of the celebrated 
Count Zinzcndorf. 


World’s End Tavern. 

In ihtSf reign of Charles the Second, 
the World's End Tavern (of which 
we have given a view, as it formerly 
appeared, from Faulkner's * History 
of Chelsea,*) was a noted place of 
entertainment. The grounds and tea- 

f ardens were on Ign extensive plan, 
^very thing was elegantly fitted up for 
the reception of company, similar in 
some respect to the tea-gardens of 
White Conduit House. The ^ World’s 
End* was frequently visited by the 
higher classes of*8ociety, owing to the 
superiority of its accommodation ; but 
ij] the course of time* the promiscuous 
assemblage of all ranks generated into 
liceqiiousness, tilf^it was considered a 
reproach on the moral character of an 
individual to, be seen there. Thus in 
Congreve's comedy of ‘ Love for Love,’ 
Mrs. Foresight and Mrs* Frail, in a 


dielqgiie, accuse’ each’ dther 6f having 
be^ Seen at the ^ .WbrlcFs End.* ; ^ 

Mrs, Foresighi, I tappw you would apt 
go iluoe to the World’s End ? 

Mrs. FraU, The World’s Bad ! what 
do yon mean to banter me ? 

Jiffs. Poor innocent ; you 

don't know that there is a place called the 
World’s End. I’ll swear you can keep your 
countenanoe^nrely you’ll make an admi- 
rable player. 

Mrs. FraU, I'll swear you have a great 
deal of impudence, and, in my mindi top 
much for the stage. 

Mrs, Foresight, Very well, that will, ap- 
pear who haa most. You never were at the 
World's End. 

Mrs, Frail, No. 

Mrs. Foresight, You deny It positively 
to my face ? 

Mrs, Frail. Your hme ! what's your face } 

Mrs. Foresight. . No matter £br that, it 
is as good a face as yours. 

Mrs. Frail. Not by a dozen year’s wear- 
ing. But I do deny it, positively, to your 
face, then. 

Mrs. Foresight. I’ll allow you now to 
find fault with my face ; for I'll swear your 
Impudence has put me out of countenance. 
But look you here now ; where did yon lose 
this gold bodkin ? — Oh, sister ! — Oh, sister ! 

Mrs. Ft ail. My bodkin ! 

Mrs, Foresight, Nay, it is yours^look 
at it. 

Mrs, FraxL Well, if you go to that, 
where did you find this bodkin ? Oh, sister ! 
sister ! sister every way ! 

Mrs, Foresight. Oh! devil on't that 1 
could not discover her without betraying 
myself. (Aside) 


Mr. Urban, 


Dec. 8. 


M y acknowledgments are due to 
* P.’ and another Correspondent 
in your October Magazine, p. 317, for 
their respective communications in re- 
gard to the Pakingion family. They 
have prevented some mistakes, and 
corrected some errors. In return, I 
beg leave to endeavour to elucidate the 
obscurity of Mr. Habingdon's account 
of the arms on the monument in Hamp- 
ton Lovet Church : but as 1 am not 
confident that I may be able to do so 
with satisfaction to your ingenious Cor- 
respondent^, I must beg their indul- 
gence for that portion of my remarks 
which may be conjectural. 

In the first place, not knowing Upon 
what authority the name of Smytn is 
annexed to. the first ouarter of the'eoat 
described (p. 317), 1 xm iiieltned to 
imagine that Habingcton, who<tid not 
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Risign the quaFtermgs, might have misr 
takett the coat alt^ether for tha$, of 
another Dame Dorothy Pakington^^n- 
Itead of the lady to whom it properly 
belonged. By reference to the pedi- 

f ree, it will appear that Sir Thomas 
^akington, knt. father of that Sir 
John Pakington who married. Dorothy 
daughter of Humphrey Smith, accord- 
ing to Kimber, or Ambrose Smith, ac- 
cording to your Correspondent from 
Bedford- place, p. 318, married Do- 
rothy daughter ofThomas Kitson, Esq. 
of Hengrave in Suffolk, by whom, * as 
seems to me,’ to use a phrase of some 
of our olden antiquarians, these quar- 
ter! ngs came into the family, and not 
by Dorothy Smith $ and for these fol- 
lowing reasons, first, because I can not 
ifind any such arms assigned to persons 
of the name of Smyth, or Smith ; se- 
condly, because the first quarter bears ^ 
a great resemblance to the arms of 
Kytson, and the second and third to 
the arms of Donyngton, which bear- 
ings being brought into the Pakington 
family by the daughter of Kytson, and 
before the marriage of Dorothy Smith, 
appears strongly to support my conjec- 
ture. As to Dorington, suggested by 
Dr. Nash, not knowing any thing of 
such an alliance with either of the 
Pakingtons, and there being no agree- 
iricnt between the armorial bearings of 
the former and the quartering de- 
scribed, 1 think it may be laid entirely 
out of the question. Kimber’s account 
is very erroneous, and Bethani seems 
to have borrowed it, verbatim. These 
writers stale, that Dame Dorothy Pak- 
ington (the first of the two Dorothys), 
died in in her 65th year, haying 
been married, after Sir Thomas Paking- 
ton's death, to Thomas Tasmagh, Esq . ; 
but the fact is, that the name of her 
second husband was Tasburghi that 
she died 2d May, 1577t aged 46 years 
and 7 months ; and that in addition to 
the inscription on her monument at 
Hawridge in Buckinghamshire, where 
Thomas Tasburgh, Esq. resided (and 
according to Br. Willis, filled the 
office of High Sheriff of that county 
23d Elizabeth (see Hist, of Hundred 
of Buckingham, p. 17), there are 
three brass plates, on which arc still to 
be traced the arms of Pakyneton, im- 
paling Kytson, Kytson imp^ing Do- 
nyngton, and Tasburgh impaling Kyt- 
son. In the first of these, the sinister 
impalement is three fishes hauriant in 
(hsa.: a chiefi^ , . . . In the second. 


the last described (which I . Ur 
have inentioDed has^ dike fUlows, 
the names engraven above the .eir 
cutcheon), impaling quarterly, 1 ead 4, 
paly of six.... on a chief thren roiiii- 
dels : 2 and 3, a chevron between three 
mullets. In the third, the arms of 
Tasburgh (as bavins no connexioa 
with the immediate ^jeot of the 
sent discussion) need not be noticed r 
but the impalement is the same as of 
the first described coat. Thjere are no 
marks todistioeuish the blazoning, and 
(which is still less satisfactory) here 
are wanting the charges on the chief,' 
described by ' P.’ in the first quarter,, 
to which IS attached the name of 
Smyth $ and here 1 beg to be allowed 
to offer my conjecture : — that in this 
case, as in many others, the hasty exe- 
cution of* the engraving, or the imper- 
fect directions given, may have occa- 
sioned the omission of the Lion and 
Ogresses, more correctly introduced in 
the window of Hampton Lovet Church. 
Such errors are frequently observable 
on modern, as well as ancient monu- 
ments, a\id whoever will take the 
trbuble to examine half a dozen achieve- 
ments on the walls of CIhurches, pr 
even on the fronts of houses, and com- 
pare those designed for persons be* 
longing to the same family with each 
other, will soon be convinced that in- 
congruities quite as glaring are even 
at the present day to be discovered* 
To whom properly belonged the third 
quarter, viz. a chevron between three 
mullets, having no pedigree of the Do- 
nyiigtons at hand, 1 am unable to say *, 
but for the reasons before given, it 
must have been brought to the Paking- 
tons before the marriage of Dorothy 
Smith, and may not improbably have 
been the bearing of a maternal ancestor 
of the first Dame Dorothy Pakington, 
although it cotdd not of the second. 

Yours, &c. Q.. 

Mr. Urban, Shrewsbury^ Dec. 12» 

I T has been a matter qf surprise to 
many that no memorials should 
exist, with the exception of two por- 
traits,* to transmit to posterity the nra- 
very of that zealous officer. Admiral 
Benbow, who not only stood against 
the enemy off Carthagena in 1702, un- 

* One in the Guildhall Shiawsbury, 
graved in our vol. lxxxix. part ii., and the 
other at Greenwich Hospijkal. , 
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til evety hold was gone, bat had to an* 
ooPBtcr the ^'unparallelad*' treachery 
of those un^ his command. 

The aflPorasaid circumstance having 
induced several gentlemen of the pa* 
rish of Saint Mary Shrewsbury to 
come forward with their contributions^ 
to further the erection of some monu- 
ment that shall exemplify his courage 
to suhtequent generations,] have there- 
fore availed myself of your valuable and 
widely-circulated pages, in making the 
fact more generally known, consider- 
ing that others, within the range of its 
publication, might likewise feel desi- 
rous of lending their aid towards the 
completion of this patriotic under- 
taking. 

Should the subscription now entered 
kito be sufficient, it is propos^ to erect 
a statue in the north transept of the 
venerable church of Saint Mary, in 
which parish the Admiral was born ; 
the site for which, in addition to a 
handsome subscription, has been pre- 
sented by the munificence of the mi- 
nister, the Rev. Williw Gorsuch Row- 
land, M.A. 

Your industrious coi'respondent, Mr. 
D. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, has kindly 
undertaken to receive subscriptions for 
the purpose, and the ieal he has al- 
ready manifested in forwarding the 
measure is highly creditable : and Mr. 
Urban will no doubt assist by making 
known this public-spirited undertaking. 

1 am, &c. H. PiDGBON. 

Mr. Urbax, Dec, \0, 

I AM persuaded you will think that 
any anecdotes of such a man as the 
late Lord Erskinc (excepting those 
which do no honour to his memory), 
are worth preserving, and 1 therefore 
offer the following, which are indu- 
bitably authentic, for insertion in your 
durable pages. At{^ORRBSPONDENT. 

Mr. Erskine, as might be supposed 
from his parly education, was pecu- 
liarly conveiyant with maritime law, 
and as a matter of course, was em- 
(dbyed in almost 'every insurance case 
that came before the King’s Bench, 
l^he better to explain subjects of that 
description, he procured a neat model 
of a ship,* which 4ie frequently pro- 
dueediin ^urt, to elucidate his argu- 
ments tb the judge und jury. 

Mr.^Enktfie onorfo^ occasion to 
ridicule and aaimic tni mamicr of the 


eminent barrister generally known by 
th»' fainiliar name of Jack l.ee, upon 
wKich the latter retorted as followst 
** My learned friend has been vei^ 
pleasant, and occasioned much merri- 
ment at my expence. 1 admit he pos- 
sesses great powers of mimickry ; I ad- 
mire the versatility of his talents ; he 
has sliewn it in various ways ; lie has 
been in the army and in the navy ; he 
has been, I believe, a speci:il pleader ; 
he is now a barrister, arid 1 siioiild not 
wonder if he were next to exhibit as a 
Tiddy-Doll at Bartholomew fair.” The 
laugh was completely turned against 
Erskine, who did not hold up his head 
for the remainder of the day. But 
Iice and he continued, as they had 
been, staunch friends, and the former, 
it is well known, upon retiring from 
the bar, left Erskine his bag. 

Mr. Urbax, Dec, 15. 

H aving several times attentively 
perused the 36tli chapter of the 
prophet Jeremiah, and compared it 
witn the Book of Baruch, 1 cannot 
satisfactorily subscribe to the general 
opinion that the writings of the above 
named author are A|mryphai, since 
the subject of the epistle of Jeremy, 
contained in the rith cnapterof Baruch, 
perfectly harmonises with what is 
mentioned to be the contents of the 
roll written by the scribe Buruch at 
the mouth of Jeremiah the prophet : 

** TlicD took Jeremiah another roll, and 
gave it to Baruch the scirihe, the son of 
Neriah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all tlie words of the book which 
Jriioiakim, king iif Judah, had burned in the 
fire: and there were added besides unto 
them many like words." 

It appears to me, not merely an in- 
teresting, but likewise a most important 
subject of investigation, to search 
deeply into the history of the Books 
callecl Apocryphal ; and presumptuous 
are they who 'shoiiid rashly cast into 
oblivion such instmeiion both religious 
and moral, as they contain; which 
bears so much the character of divinity, 
and which also in very many parts re- 
fers to, and agrees with the Holy ScripA 
tures. 

I trust the above observations may 
produce from some of your learned 
Correspondents a few comments Hiat 
may illustrate the subject more fully. 

Yours, &e. PfrVLADBLFMSi 
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The Peasantry of Fuance^ 

S IR Arthur Faulkner, iq |kU 
rambling notes and reflections, and 
some other recent Tourists, have 
marked the s^erior content and pros- 
perity of tlie French peasantry. I was 
desirous to be correctly informed upon 
this subject. The following observa- 
tions were made in my route through 
Normandy and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. 

Their cottages are constructed of 
mud, and stakes, and are safe from de- 
struction, because th^ are too low to 
be blown down. The exterior is 
wretched. In the interior, the disorder, 
uncleanliness, and want of comfort, 
characteristic of the middle and lower 
classes of French in their habitations, 
afford a strong contrast to the general 
neatness and arrangement of English 
cottages. The habits of the two na- 
tions are so different in this respect, 
that an Englishman in the same situa- 
tion would be miserable. Rude benches 
instead of chairs, and slabs of wood 
upon trellisses instead of tables, are the 
ordinary furniture. They have con- 
stantly one domestic ornament, a fancy 
clock, which costs them about ten 
francs, clocks and watches being very 
cheap in France. Their fires are burnt 
in a poele, with which a manufactory 
at Rouen supplies the surrounding 
country. The poele is placed in the 
middle of the house, and the men and 
women sit round it. The chimney is 
carried through the centre of the apart- 
ment, and high above the roof to con- 
vey the smoke clear away. The poele 
is a stove, with three compartments, 
of which the lowest contains the fuel, 
and the two u^er are used for baking 
and boiling. The fire is kindled with 
charcoal, and consists of faggots and 
roots of trees. 

Notwithstanding the uncouth imple- 
ments and contrivances which they 
substitute for pr^er conveniences, and 
their total indifference to cleanliness 
and respectability in several respects, a 
particular pride and care are discernible 
in their bed and table linen, and cloth- 
ing, all which, since they spiri it 
themselves, they possess in profusion, 
and use only in the cleanest state. 
Their beds, of which the curtains are 
gathered at top, and drop in the form 
of a fleehive, present quite a feature in 
their cottages. English cottagers, rnen, 
women, and children, often sacrifice 
Gent. Mao. SvppL XCVIII, Part II, 


themselves to filth, rags, and deficient* 
both in their houses and (lersonil, for 
six days in the week, to make a .pre- 
posterous appearance on the seventh, 
in absurd imitation of their superiors* 
and always, as Addison observes, to 
render the defects of the wearers more 
conspicuous. On thl contrary, the 
French family is abundsHiily supplied 
with house-linen and clothing every 
day in the week, which are spun by 
themselves. The attire of the French 
peasant is a pariicular costume suited 
to his estate, and characteristic of his 
order, from which he never deviates. 
Lindsey woolsey, and very strong linen 
for coats, petticoats, and trowsers, are 
fabricated by this system of domestie 
manufacture. 

The Ffench peasant eats less solid 
^food than the Englishman. He seldom ' 
sits regularly down to. his meals, and 
as he walks about volatile and lively 
whilst he is eating, never appears tp 
be seriously engaged in the act. His 
food is seldom in a solid form. Animal 
food is boiM dowfl into a bouillon, till 
every fibre disappears, to which potatoes, 
carrots, &c. are then added. The pea- 
santry near the Coast make a compound 
dish of fish, vegetables, &c. boiled to- 

f ether, which, unlike a great part of 
French diet, is not repugnant to the 
English palate. They also boil po- 
tatoes, take off the peel, and bruise 
them, add butter or hogs-larcl, and 
spices, and keep the compound in a 
jar all the winter round. They take 
out Q spoonful of this mash at a time, 
boil it with bread, and make soup. 
They sometimes make a mixture of 
bread, potatoes, butter, and a ouiie 
white and soft kind of cheese, wnich 
they spread upon bread. 

An Englishman among them wanted 
tea; but they had no idea of making it. 
Their breakfast is ^equently of bread 
and milk, which are excellent. The 
flour for the household is ground daily. 
Cider is a very favourite beverage, of 
which they make a greaj^ quantity ; 
sweetness is a characteristic of French 
cider. This cider is made in a cove, 
which communicates with a second 
cove. The first contains a press, which 
consists of a large stone weight, simply 
laid upon the apples; the second re- 
ceives the cider, which hlirates through 
loose stones, and is drawn off by a 
cock. This rude apparatus^ aqd the 
cider, are coutained in outrbouiei. 
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They ali keep a cow, or a cow and 
goats* A field of small size feeds the 
cow, and produces an orchard so thickly 
planted with fruit treea^ as to be almost 
impervious to the eye, and so well 
fenced as to protect the fruit from wind 
and cold. These fences encourage 
thci growth ^f produce to a greater ex- 
tent lhap shelter would probably do in 
our climate. Their trees are planted 
so regularly^ that not an inch of ground 
is lost, and their hedges furnish their 
firing. They cut down and thin their 
hedges every two years, an interval, at 
the expiration, of which, they are al- 
ways thick enough for cutting again. 
A section of land is set apart for corn. 
The property occupied is ^nerally their 
own, and when not, the reijt, in con- 
sequence of the smallness, or almost 
inexistence of taxes, is too inconsit 
derahle to affect them. 

Their children generally propose to 
marry about sixteen years of age. Both 
sexes are shrewd; their relative por- 
tions are chief points of disqussioh and 
consideration among them in their 
matrimonial speculations. A little 
land, cattle, or stock of linen and 
utensils, but seldom rnoney, are given 
to them by the parents on both sides, 
to begin life. They are free in their 
manners, and amorous. 

On entering the Church-yard, where 
on Sundays they congregate before ser- 
vice, the young male peasantry take 
off the French caps they generally 
wear, and kiss each other first on the 
right and then on the left cheek. They 
then kiss the women. This kissing 
continues some minutes, and is like 
the quacking of young ducks in a 
shower. The utmost hilarity and feli- 
city seem to reign among them. They 
are always plainly habited on the Sun- 
dai^ 

The French pe&mtryare deplorably 
ignprant ; and, in this respect, inferior 
to our own, but courteously disposed 
to give kiformation. In general they 
evince respect towards the English; 
but I heard an anecdote of two youths, 
who had been hghti^, and wished to 
leave off, when two Englishmen came 
tip; one then proposed to continue a 
sham combat, ** for,'* said he, those 
devils of English will go back to their 
own country, and say we are cowards.*’ 
The French peasantry are very hos- 
pitable in 4heir bouses. Their cus- 
tomary salutation iv Asseyex vous ! 
E^aoflez ! 


The peasantry in some parts of Francp 
arl under the government of their 
riests, and fanatical ; but with the great 
ody religion is a matter of form, to ^ ' 
which in reality they are indifferent. 
There are several reasons why the 
French are not likely to become a reli- 
gious people ; but the subject requires 
serarate discussion. 

The prosperity of the French pea- 
santry, as well as the general march of 
prosperity and improvement in France, 
are universally ascribed to ihe Revolu- 
tion, and, in a minor degree, to the 
vigorous government and equitable re- 
gard of ^^poleon to the interests of all 
classes of his subjects. It was his 
ardent desire to advance the interests 
of the whole of his people, and those 
of individuals, without discrimination, 
except according to merit. It is extra- 
ordinary how much has been done in 
France these last thirty years, by pure 
patriotic feeling, for the general good 
of the people at large, whilst in Eng- 
land no such feeling has obtained, ex- 
cept for exclusive interests. 

The grand step that converted a na- 
tion of beggars into a nation almost 
whoHy peopled by a healthy and even i 
rich peasantry, was the equalization of 
the national property, by disposing of 
the immense landed monopolies of the 
aristocracy, (except the forest lands, 
which were reserved for governmental 
uses,) to the existing population at rea- / 
sonable rates. Of course there are at '' 
present exceptions to this prosperity, 
and various degrees of it. In Lower 
Brittany the people are miserably 
poor, and feed upon the ground ; but 
this province is Blled with the aniient 
aristocracy, and the state of society is 
much the same as before the Revolu- 
tion. When 1 was in the Park of the 
Prince de Conde, at Tavergny, and 
speaking in admiration of this magni- 
ficent chateau and grounds, a French- 
man replied, Ah, wherever you see 
these fine possessions under a powerful 
aristocracy, and the division ot a whole 
country among Ihe few, you will find 
only want, servility, and wretchedness 
among /he many. We had a revolu- 
tion to get rid of these things.” Near 
the great towns, and in situations 
where the produce of their vineyards 
is sold dearer, and finds a near market, 
the peasantry are rich. At Tavergny, 
which is close to the forest of Mont- 
morency, I entered a Church on the 
day of a fete, and was excessively 
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•truck by the uniform and snowy 
white dress, vtz. white shawls, white 
gowns, and white c^ps, of the French 
female peasantry. Excepting their 
brown and sunburnt faces, miiy re- 
sembled the train of girls who, arrayed 
in white, follow the funerals of maidens 
in England. 1 never saw the lower 
orders of our own country half so re- 
spectable in appearance. But Paris 
was near, where their abundant wines 
find a good market. The peasantry of 
Normandy are rich. It is the pride of 
the country to see them come well 
habited to market on their own horses, 
to dispose of their produce. Mr. Hunt 
has accurately described ihai province. 
Patches of lands, which make the 
earth appear like a coat of many-co- 
loured stripes, mark the possessions of 
the peasants. In passing through a 
country wherever high cultivation^e 
respectable dwellings, good roads, grow- 
ing towns, and higher prices are found, 
there is prosperity, and such is the case 
in this beautiful province, which is 
like Surrey. From Calais to Paris the 
cultivation is inferior, the country a 
wearisome succession of open downs; 
hut the peasantry are well provided 
for- 

The French peasantry are in the 
whole prosperous, free of heart, hos- 
pitable, and happy. No circumstance 
strikes an observer more than the dif- 
ference betw'eeii the people of the two 
countries in this respect. Whilst the 
Frenchman, aided by temperament, 
loses all thought in a rustic dance, the 
Englishman, who is above the situa- 
tion of a pauper, mopes about, moody 
and silent, and seeks the gloomy ex- 
citement of a conventicle, or the orgies 
of a pot-house, to dissipate his care. As 
soon as one bill is discharged, another 
comes ill ; whilst the Frenchman knows 
not what tithes and taxes are, and 
would not endure them if th^ were 
imposed upon him*. The French- 
man does not work half so hard as the 
Englishman, and perhaps is not so in- 
dustrious, but is more temperate, and 
an infinitely better manager. The 
Frenchman possesses a small (quantity 
tif land, and spends his time in pro- 
ducing from it all that his family stand 


* It is singular that • pecuniary burden 
of a few pounds will make all the difference 
in the prosperity of this class of people. 
They may have no money, when they nay 
want nothing else. 


in need of. The Engliihman cm. 
never be in the aam fUiMtion | Rnd 
where he i«, under eziiting CLronnv 
stances, is not eoually benefited. 

Upon the borders of Herefordst^ire, 
and the Forest of Dean; the cottagefs 
for years have had considerable enql^ 
sures from the waste la^d. But through 
want of money, in conse^enceof pon« 
suming their labour in th^ultivdtiofo of 
their own property, andbeingobliged to 
purchase seeds, stock, implements, &c. 
as well as colonial produce and clothes, 
the most part of their small estates 
are mortgaged, a frightful increase of 
the owners are thrown upon their pa- 
rishes, and numbers driven to despera- 
tion and drunkenness by their embar- 
rassments. After all, in England we 
have no^uch thing as a regular pea- 
santry. One fifth of the population 
are absolute paupers. 

Since I returned to England, I have 
inquired into the state of the people in 
several counties. 1 will take one ex- 
ample, indiscriminately. In the parish 
of Tlarq^ston, i^incolnshire, which 
contains as passable and fair land as 
any in the county, about twenty years 
ago not a single pauper worked upon 
the roads; there are now twenty in 
actual employment. Twenty years 
ago, families occupied whole houses; 
now, all except three or four owners, 
dwell in chambers, and every chamber 
in the parish is filled. The poors' rate 
amounts to five shillings in the pound. 
The people are divided into two classes, 
labourers and servants. They work 
like cattle in harness, from sunrise 
to sunset, from which, with a small 
patch of ground for potatoes, they are 
compelled to exist; and if holders of 
cottages, to pay five pounds per ann. in 
rent. Cobbett, in his Cottage Eco- 
nomy, makes ^ome excellent observa- 
tions upon the e3g;)ense of tea-drink- 
ing, and the idlesress produced by it. 
The second charge is true ; but he cal- 
culates the ex pence of the tea at 18/. 
per ann. (1 speak from memory), or 
hal f an ounce per diem. Ual f an ou Ace, 
however, is as much as they drink in a 
week, for one tea spoonful makes as 
much mild tea, or hot water coloured, 
as they consume at a single sitting. 
Rent, during the first American war, 
was one fourth of the present amount, 
and cheerfully reduced by the land- 
lords, if necessary. For these last seven 
or eight years, the average of affricul- 
tural experience, taking gootl years 
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with bad, has been a dead heavy loss, 
which the farmers have been enabled* 
to snstain upon their private resouTces 
only, and encouraged to continue ha- 
zarding, from knowing it to be equally 
as precarious to leave off at the present 
moment, as to incur farther risk. It is 
as well to be hao^d for a shCep as a 
lamb.., One ^f the individuals who 
gave me these details, has been a farmer 
for twenty years, and his father, now 
living, fifty. They possess a good pri- 
vate property, but have lost 100/. per 
ann. for the last seven years, Upon 
farms, and find it impossible to avoid 
losses. A farmer in Lincolnshire pos- 
sessed a grazipg farm of 700 acres, (or 
which he paid no rent, and by which 
he lost 700/. in the years 1820-7* 
The expence of keeping stock, during 
those burning summers, was enormous. 
Hay sold at 10/. straw at 0/. per load, 
and oil cake, which was the most eco- 
nomical for use, at 13/. and 14/. per 
ton. Ten acres would not produce a 
single load of hay. Everything , was 
compelled to be bought, otherwise 
stock could not be kept, and after 
being kept, they were like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, without flesh upon their 
bones, and worth nothing. Indeed, 
they were thankful for the death of an 
animal. Then British wool, the only 
means which remained to make a profit 
upon grazing farms, was tiot convertible 
into money. A gentleman from Lon- 
don, inexperienced in agriculture, has 
farmed a thousand acres in Lincoln- 
shire during the last eight years, and 
suffered a loss computed at 10,000/.! 
He sowed several acres of arable with 
grass seed, but only butter-cups came 
up. This gorgeous * garniture of fields’ 
attracted the curious from all the coun- 
try round, who exclaimed, ** This is 
Ltinnun farming, but it looks very 
pretty !’* The state of British agricul- 
ture, with few excepAions, is not more 
prosperous in other parts of the king- 
dditi. A Clergyman of Suffolk, who 
is’a Royal*Chaplain, demonstrated to 
me a loss of ^00/. in three years, by 
fathiing his own estate of 200 acres ! 
The Ghard of an Oxford coach told 
me, that having beeh brought up to 
fat'ming, and having ^had left to him 
4000/. he rented kn estate under the 
Dnke of-— ^ inOxfordshire *. He lost 

* Land In Oxfordshire rents upon an 
avairsge at SL per iitre, and the profit is 
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3000/. in two years, after which her 
haej^ notice to quit, upon a pretext of 
not preserving the game. He had no 
other^means of revenge, he said, than 
telling his Grace to his face that he 
was a d— d s 1. 

In this state of things, obvious re- 
medy is redaction of rents, which 
landlords, with the present annuities 
and mortgages upon their properties, 
chiefly the results of excessive extra- 
vagance, are not very well able to bear. 
It is curious in relation to this subject, 
to note the difference of rents upon 
lands of equal value* In Lincolnshire 
the estates of the Chaplins rent at 
from 10». to 13r. per acre ; whilst those 
of the Nevilles, which are flooded, 
sometimes even in the summer, up to 
the ktiees, rent at from 75. to 85. ; and 
others, very inferior to those of the 
* Chaplins, at 13^. 1 need not add, 

that in Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Glocesiershire, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, and Worcestershire, 
I have been told but one story, that 
the average result of the last seven 
YEARS farming has been Loss. 

Yours, &c. Vagus. 

Mr. Urban, Winchester, Dec. 13. 

T he communications in your Ma- 
gazine for November, relative to 
Winchester Cathedral, signed respec- 
tively • An Old Observer,’ and * E. I. C.* 
appear calculated to excite very dif- 
ferent ideas in the minds of your 
readers. The former seems intended to 
impugn equally the taste which pre- 
vailed, and the practical course pur- 
sued ; while the latter bestows unqua- 
lified approbation upon the extensive 
repairs and restorations of that cele- 
brated edifice, and the sacred relics it 
contains. Such discrepancies, if suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed, must have the 
effect of exciting doubts as to which of 
the two statements is most entitled to 
credit. 

I am on this account induced to 
state, for the information of your rea- 
ders upon this subject (which has cer- 
tainly acquired some interest with the 
public), a circumstance which 1 have 
learnt from good authority, namely, 
that the idea of removing the small 
iron bars from the side screens of 
Bishop Waynflete’s monumental chan- 
try, was suggested by observing the 
striking and superior effect produced ia 
its opposite neighbour, the elegant, the 
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chaste, thetlignified monumental chati- 
try of Cardinal Beaufort, by the 
sence of such embarrassing appendages; 
and that such bars as were removed, 
were not disturbed without a previous 
communication with the Society of 
Magdalen College. 

But, however this may be' I am 
enabled to state with the utmost con- 
fidence, that ** the bars which passed 
quite through the mullions and pillars 
were not removed at all, but were 
found at the commencement of the 
late repair ready for the reception of 
the inferior bars. Whether or not the 
probability of such a fluctuation in 
taste as would require the restitution 
of the small bars, was contemplated by 
the architect attached to the Cathe- 
dral when he preserved the more im- 
portant bars, I will ndt undertake to 
determine ; but the fact of their pre- 
servation in their original situation, is 
unquestionable, notwithstanding the 
bold assertion of * An Old Observer ' 
to the contrary. From this circum- 
stance your readers will be enabled to 
estimate the value of his other insinu- 
ations. 

1 am entirely disposed to bear testi- 
mony to the skill and diligence with 
whicli the repairs and restorations of 
Bishop Way nflete’s monumental chan- 
try have been effected, as far as they 
go ; but every advocate for implicit re- 
storation will regret that the grotesque 
marks of the lower divisions of the 
buttresses, have all been cut away 
from the prominent angles, instead of 
being restored. If the' corresponding 
fragments of sculpture at the angles 
where the buttresses join the piers of 
the chantry, had also been cut away, 
the absence of those ornaments would 
not have been so easily detected, as the 
variation of the lower from the supe- . 
rior divisions of the buttresses might 
have been attributed to incorrect taste 
in the original design. In their pre- 
sent state, the remaining fragments 
proclaim that the beautiful chantry of 
Waynflete has not passed the ordeal of 
moclern reparation without being shorn 
of part of its characteristic ornaments. 

Yours, &c. Vox Veritatis. 

»— 

Celtic and Egyptian Harp. 
From Mr, Bowles's Hermes Britannicus, 
( reviewed in p, 52 ? )• 

A S to the peculiar form of the Celtic 
Harp, and its counterpart in the 


caverns of Thebes, we have nothing' 
of the kind in any part of the world. 
The common Grecian harp had siv 
strings. The harp of ten strings is 
spoken of in the Psalms as if such a 
compass was most extraordinary; but 
one of the Egyptian harps in the ea^ 
verns of Thebes has thisteen^ the other 
eighteen strings. The dydtion the 
monochord into its common intervals 
is a work of refinement. 

The reader, who perhaps knows the 
common scale by rote, will think there 
is nothing extraordinary in eight con- 
secutive notes. Yes there is. Where 
is the difficulty? it is this : as the eight 
notes are now universally given, in 
what is called the diatonic scale, he 
will And the fourth a half tone; 

I. S. 3. 4.*6. 6. 7- 8. ; the 7th is half a 
•note from the 8th, and the 4th half a 
note from the 3d. 

Now all rude nations are puzzled 
when they come to the 4th and 7th 
tones ; and indeed the reason is ob- 
viousf for the 4ih^and 7th cannot be 
made on iRe trumpet; the fourth note, 
as blown on a trumpet, will consist 
of a whole tone, that is, he too sharp 
for the scale, and the scale so di- 
vided would briflg it into execrable dis- 
cord. 

The oldest Scotch tunes, such as 
* Tweed-side,' as first composed, (and 
it is a peculiarity of those Scotch tunes, 
which are really so,) omit the 4ih and 
7th generally, and hence the welU 
known idea that the black notes of a 
piano of themselves produce a kind oC 
Scotch tune. 

1 was never so sensible of this cir- 
cumstance, which perhaps it will re- 
quire a musical reader to understand, 
as on examining a vast number of in- 
struments, at the Duke of Somerset's, 
which were brought from Java by the 
late lamented Sir,* Thomas Raffles, 
These were sets of cylinders of some 
resonant metal, struck with two pieces 
of wood, in the form of ourtcominon 
staccado, only much larger. 1 exa- 
mined ten or fifteen, sets, 1 believe, 
and found in every one of them, with- 
out a single exception, that the fourth 
note and the seventh were entirely 
omitted. 

As the doctrines of Plato were the 
echoes of the great knowledge of the 
Egyptians, so only does the Celtic 
harp, as it were, give the echo of the 
knowledge of music in I ad^ 

ducc the fact as showing now coinpa- 
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ratively greater the knowledge of mu- sented on the walls of the tombs of the 
sic was in Egypt* when such a harp as most ancient Kings, and in the most 
now in use was found exactly repre- ancient city of the world. 



When Bruce first gave this repre- 
sentation, it was considered as the ro- 
mance of a lying traveller. Denon 
has established the veracity of Bruce. 
There are two harps in the caverns of 
Thebes. One has thirteen strings, 
the other eighteen ; the first being the 


octa\e with the third above; and the 
other, the octave, a sixth above. The 
scale of Pythagoras is evidently taken 
from this model exactly, as the doc- 
trines of Plato echoed the sublime 
knowledge of Thoth. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 20. 

T he disregard and indifference 
which hav^ been displayed to- 
wards certain classes of the destitute 
and afflicted in England, is disgraceful 
to a nation which conceives itself to 
be the nl9ost religious, moral, and phi- 
lanthropic ^n the world. These na- 
tional stains and turpitudes have been 
particularly evinced in the want of all 
well-regulated charitable institutions 
for lunatics, and df prtmer medical 
treatment for the poor. To its eternal 
credit Parliament has taken up the one 
cause ; and the gross, brutal, and de- 
praved conduct towards the insane, 
which was the ordef;;d|!vhc ^^7 
these lajEir^iouses of hpmaUi woe, will, 


it is to be hoped, never again be prac- 
tised or permitted without the sum- 
.mary punishment and exposure of such 
wretches as are found capable of so 
much guilt and cruelty. Some years 
ago, the writer was requested, by the 
nephew of a leading surgeon in Edin- 
burgh, to visit a mad-house in the 
neighbourhood, where human beinp 
were to be found like wild beasts in 
dens, naked and howling, shut up in 
darkness, and wallowing in filth. Me- 
dical men, whose education and habits 
ought to have taught them better, were 
accustomed to look upon these disgust- 
ing and revolting scenes, in their capa- 
cities as medical officers, as mere mat- 
ters of course ; partly because the in- 
mates were deprived of their reason. 
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and partly from custom. You took 
notice of the provisions made for £i|g- 
Hsh paupers, in your review of the ex- 
cellent plan of Mr. Smith of War- 
wick, for ameliorating the infamous 
system of farming them out at the 
very lowest rates to the very lowest 
charlatans of this country. 

Dr.Kerrison, in the first volume of the 

Transactions of the Associated Apo- 
thecaries and Surgeon-Apothecaries of 
London,’* has given a regular list of 
the parishes of more than one county 
in the West of England, and of the 
description of doctors^ with the amount 
of their salaries, to whose protection 
the lives of the poor are committed; 
and 1 hesitate not to say, that the cri- 
minal who is sentenced to the gallows 
is ill a better situation than the pauper 
who is compelled to have the atten- 
dance and take the worthless drugs of 
these homicides. The one is killed 
outright, and the other is poisoned 
into his grave. 

In the reign of Louis XVI. there was 
one hospital only in Paris, the Hotel 
Dieu, into which thousands were 
crowded in such excess as to he de- 
stroyed by the pestilence which was 
created by themselves. After the re- 
volution took place, and 80,000 lazy 
monks and nuns had been swept out 
of the monasteries and convents, 
France created the finest philanthropic 
institutions in the world, by the con- 
version of the monastic establishments 
into hospitals, asylums, and nuiisons de 
sanU, The aged and epileptic find 
shelter and solace in the huge edifice 
and shaded avenues of L*H6|)ital de la 
Vieillesse, some thousands of insane in 
the Biceire, and 13,000 foundlings in 
the Hospice de la Maternitd. Every 
department possesses a general hos- 
pital, into which the illegitimate chil-* 
dren of the country are received and 
brought up for the service of the state. 
There are no bastard- laws, and conse- 
quently not the horrid frequency of 
perjury, and large parochial iiicuni- 
Drances, which result from these laws 
in England. As all the shame and 
exposure of being confined in hos- 
pitals is incurred in France, there is 
not the inducement which is held out 
to women in England, in the shape of 
affiliations upon gentlemen, with hand- 
some allowances by way of a premium 
to false-swearing and seduction. Hence 
bastardy is accounted shameful, and 
shunned in the French provinces. 


In England there are towns with 
populations of 20,000 persons, which 
barely support a small dispensai^, 
whilst there is scarcely a town in 
France with half that number of peo- 
ple, in which there is not a large hos- 
pital. Also, of this fact 1 am con- 
vinced, that the white-curtaiired beds 
and bed-furniture are comforta- 
ble, and the medical attendance more 
systematic and regular in the hospitals 
and infirmaries of France, than in our 
own institutions. 1 have known re- 
spectable men reduced to indigence, 
glad to take shelter in the French hos- 
pitals under pretence of sick ness. One 
species of asylum in France, upon the 
compensation plan, deserves mention. 
By paying a small sum annually, persons 
in precarious professions may ensure, in 
^case of need, apartments and all the 
comforts and gratifications of genteel 
life gratuitously. In the public Mai-- 
sons de sanlt , — the Maison Royale for 
example, invalids with insufficient an- 
nuities, may have board, lodging, 
nurses, anU mediSal attendance, with 
alt the comfort of private apartments, 
and the greater certainty of strict me- 
dical discipline, for 2L fir. per week, 
which is less than they would pay for 
board and lodging alone in Paris. A 
friend of mine told me a short time 
since, that he had endeavoured to find 
a place of refuge in-some public insti- 
tution fur a decayed artist of merit in 
this country, and found that impossi- 
ble in England, which he could have 
effected immediately in France. These 
comparisons, be it remembered, arc 
made from personal observation. 

1 have made these statements 
chiefly for the consideration of those 
who embark the su])erfluoiis resources 
of charity in fanatical schemes, of 
which the whole are speculative, and 
one half chimerical. Two hundred 
thousand pounds are raised annually in 
England for these purposes, and spent, 
in great part, upon tne va^bonds of 
the continent ; and thoggh 1 have 
attended Bible and Jew-cunverting so- 
cieties, et omne hoc genus, 1 have yet 
to learn what we have to show in the 
shape of a solid and practical return for 
this immense drain of ready money 
into foreign countries. An orator at 
one of these societies lately stated tliat 
the people of Huntingdonshire sub- 
scribed in the proportion of one far- 
thing in the pound of the gross in- 
come of the county. A recent writer 
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calculates the entire income of Great 
Britain at four thousand millions per ' 
annum! out of which an annual sub* 
•cription of one farthing in the pound 
would return 4,l6(),668/. lU. a 
sum sufficient in a few years to furnish 
the Uniie<l Kingdoms with the most 
noble institutions both for instruction 
and Qpery ptivUnthropic purpose^ which 
would greatly diminish, if not supersede, 
the poor-rates. Even the 200,000/. per 
annum now levied, if applied to prac- 
tical purposes at home, would supply 
the thirty-six counties of England in 
ihirty-six years with foundations which 
would amply alleviate the wretched- 
ness under which the country groans, 
and support them munihcentJy after- 
wards. One good establishment for 
the relief of misery, effect^ more for 
Christianity than all the Bible and^ 
Jew-conversion societies will ever ac- 
complish, even tq the end of the 
world. 

At a future period I shall probably 
revert to the subject of insanit)^ and 
the treatment of the insane | for, if 
fanaticism and want of common sense 
continue to gain ground, there will be 
abundant occasion tp follow Swift’s 
advice, and r 

Build houses for fools or mad, 

And show no nation wanted them so bad.” 

Before closing these remarks, 1 beg 
to refer your readers to an able pamph- 
let on this Important subject, written 
bv Dr. E. P. Charlesworth, which 
also contains a plan of the rules and 
regulations of the Lincoln Lunatic 
Asylum. This excellent public esta- 
blishment, when finished, will admit 
seventy-eight patients, and cost about 
20,000/. Medicus. 

■ " 

Mr. Urban, MagUligan, Dec, 11. 

I N my communVRtiun to your Ma- 
gazine for December 1827» relative 
to the ancient and noble family of 
Macnagiven, the descendants Of the 
gRllant Scottish Baron, celebrated in 
Archdeacon Barker’s heroic poem on 
the Acts of King Robert Bruce, I 
have, most unintentionally, inflicted a 
wrong upon the elder branch of that 
family, which 1 write this letter to re- 
pair, and to which I reasonably expect 
you will give the same publicity which 
you innocently <lid to Djy mistake. 

In my former I., mentioned 

that J«m Macnatthlem df Benvarden, 
M^k^ had married Hehm, daughter of 


Francis Stafford, Esq. of Portglrnonc, 
the county of Antrim, had but one 
son, namely, Edmund, of Beardaville, 
the father of Edmund Alexander, and 
of Sir Francis Macnaghten. This, Sir, 
was a mistake, for 1 have found, not 
only by the credible testimony of many 

f entlernen disinterested in the aflair, 
lU from an entry in the family Bible, 
a Latin one (now at Beardaville)^ and 
in writing, marking that of the seven- 
teenth century, that the above-men- 
tioned John and Helen Macnaghten 
had issue three sons^ viz. Bartholomew, 
Edmund, and Alexander, Bartholo- 
mew', the eldest of these three sons, 
succeeded to the family estate, and 
married a daughter of Henry Macma- 
nus. Esq. of Londonderry, by whom 
he had issue two sons, viz. 1. John, 
who left no male issue; 2. Bartho- 
lomew ; besides two daughters, who 
married into the families of Leslie, in 
the county of Antrim, and of Work- 
man, in the county of Armagh. The 
above-mentioned Bartholomew, who 
carried on the line of the eldest branch 
of this family, married three times; 1. 
Elizabeth, daughter of — Cary, Esq. 
of Grcencastle, in the county of Do- 
negal, by whom he had no issue ; 2. 

a daughter of Johnson, Esq. in 

the county of Down, by whom he had 
one son, Edmund, who died an infant; 
3. Charlotte, daughter of Robert Gi- 
veen, of Coleraine, Esq. by whom he 
had issue four sons and three daugh- 
ters, viz. 1. Edmund Bartholo^iew 
M*Naghten, Esq. lately Captain in the 
Londonderry regiment of militia, and 
now lesident near Clontarf, in the 
county of Dublin, who married Mary 
Anne, daughter of Hill Mills, of Ben- 
nci’s-bridge, in the county of Kildare, 
Esq. ; 2. Henry, who ipsrried Frances, 
daughter of Robert M*Causland, Esq. 
of Coleraine, by whom he left issue 
one son, namely, Barlholomew Mac- 
naghten, of Rockspring, in the county 
of Wexford; 3. Robert Gary Hamil- 
ton Macnaghten, of Mountjoy-square, 
Esq. an eminent solicitor, who married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Orr» Esq. 
of Dublin, and has issue by her three 
sons and two daughters. 

As this notification is of great conse- 
quence to a very worthy family, your 
giving publicity to it will be an act of 
justice to them, and one which will 
confer an obligation on your old and 
faithful correspondent 

John Graham. 
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Mr. Urbak, Dec. 10. 

P ERMIT, me to express my ob^r 
tion, as one of the Protesiunt 
public, for the valuable communica- 
libns of J. S. H. as to the actual site 
where the Gunpowder Plot was in- 
tended to explode (now, alasl no 
longer in existence, through the’ ill- 
directed demolitions of a modern Com- 
mittee of Taste), and also as to the 
supposed writer of the celebrated ano- 
nymous Letter to Lord Moiiteagle. I 
think I detect in J. S. H. the actUe 
representative of a lover of antiquities, 
and an Historian of music, Filius 
dignus Progenitore digno.’* Since the 
celebrated cellar, the evidentia rei, is 
thus put hors du combat, we might in 
the next age have been gravely assured 
by some oi the Catesby school, that it 
never existed at all, il^ so honourable a 
correspondent had not told us he had* 
been in it, and actually furnished us 
with its dimensions. 

With regard to the celebrated Let- 
ter, it had Tong been generally referred 
(before J. S, H.*s Letter) to Mrs. Ha- 
bington, the sister of Lord Montea- 
gle, and wife of one of the conspira- 
tors, who, aware of what was intend- 
ed, determined by this means, if pos- 
•ible, to save her brother. Nash, in 
his History of Worcestershire (pub- 
lished about half a century since), ob- 
serves, “ Tradition says she was the 
person who wrote the letter to her 
. brother, which discovered the gun-' 
powder plot;” and he then notices 
the remarkable fact which must strike 
every one who ever saw the Letter, 
namely, that in the phrase ‘ the love I 
bear to you ;* the word * you' has been 
evidently erased by the writer, and in- 
stead of it, is substituted the phrase, 

* some of your friends leaving the ob- 
vious inference that the alteration was 
in consequence of an afterthought, un- 
der whi^ it was feared that the word 
* you ' might savour too strongly of af- 
iixitiou, and perhaps lead to a disco- 

Sow that the important Letter in 
question, to which (under the gra- 
cious providence of God) we owe the 
whole detection of this nefarious 
scheme of F'opish villainy, originated 
with Mrs. Habington, I have no doubt 
whatever ; but since, through the fa- 
vour of the Secretary of State, I have 
been permitted to examine that Let- 
ter, and indeed all the accompanying 
Gent. Meo. Suppt. XCVIII. Part II. 
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documents now arranged bj tbal most 
indefatigable antiquary and .marttb^ 
rious olTicer Mr. Lemon,* I can have 
no doubt that, however Mrs. Habing- 
ton may have been the mind whidt 
dictated this Letter, it was actitally 
written by the hand of her friend ami 
confidante Mrs. Ann%Vaux,t« since I 
discovered a letter prj^ved ^mong 
the correspondence, under the hand of 
the latter, dated 12th May, l606, the 
hand- writing of which bears so exact a 
resemblance to the peculiar hand- writ** 
ing of the anonymous letter, that it is 
impossible to compare them together, 
without observing their identity. This 
letter of Ann Vaiix was among the 
papers used by Sir Edward Coke (then 
the Attorney.general) in conducting 
the prosecution of the traitors, and is 
indorsed by himself. 

The connexion that subsisted be- 
tween the Habington family and Ann 
Vaux was so well known, that she Wif 
at first committed to the Tower, at 
suspected of having been privy to the 
Plot*; and her cosilefision, when there, 
bears date the llth March, l()0A. 
This confession is also indorsed by 
Coke ; and she admits in it, that after 
she had left White- Webbs (near En- 
field), where all the chief conspirators 
were known to have resorteu, * she 
came from Mrs. Habington*s house ai 
Hinlip, where she had remained about 
a fortnight before her coming with her 
to London, and the first night she lay 
with Mrs. Habington at her lodging 
in Fetter-lane;* after which followa 
much matter tending eqiially to con- 
nect her with Catesby, Winter, Tre- 
sham, and Garnet, 

It further appears, from an import- 
ant historical document, entitled *The 
Manner of the Discovery of the Popish 
Plot,' published by Mr. Secretary Co- 
ventry, and noticed by Miss Aik in in 
her Memoirs o f fames 1. that Chief 

♦ It should be added that the ouriosity of 
the general readers may bo nyrly equally 
gratified by reference to a (ko-iimile eii|^ 
vine of the letter, in the twelfth volume of 
Arcbeeologia, p. 200 . — Edit. 

'f* For the benefit of your Heraldic read- 
ers it may be noticed that she was the fourth 
child of the first wife of Wm. Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden, who was EUzalieth the daugh- 
ter of John Beaumont, Master of the Rolls. 
His second wife was Muriel, the daughter 
of John Tretdiam, and hence the coontc* 
tion of the latter with the other conspira- 
tors. Lord Vaux died in 1505, and bis will 
is dated 90th Aug. 95 £lix. 1599, 
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SvLf^Att PopHMin dltferreyi mi th^ trM^ 
M t«r Ann Vaux» ^Cittsbjr was Aevei^ 
from jqu, as the fteistkwomafi that 
kept yoiir house with you confessed 
and the Earl of Salisbury further says 
of Ann Vaux, when addressing him-* 
self to Catesby, 'This gentlewoman 
that seems to speak for you in her con-> 
(essiei^, 1 th^k would sacriftce her- 
self for you to do you good, and you 
likewise for her.* 

It is further remarkable, as appears 
from the same document, that at the 
execution of Garnet, which took place 
on dd May, lOO^,* he felt it necessary, 
in his dying moments, to contradict 
the public rumour which, from the 
known intimacy subsisting between 
himself and Ann Vaux, had not been 
very scrupulous in its whispers, al- 
though perhaps without tlie slightest 
founaation in truth. The passage is 
as follows: *Then turning himself 
from the people to them about him, he 
made an apology for Mrs. Ann Vaux, 
saying there is an honourable gentle- 
woman who hath been much wrong- 
ed in report, for it is suspected and said 
that 1 am married to her, or wdr»e, 
but I protest the contrary ; she is a vtr- 
luous^^^tlewoman, and for me a pure 
virgin.* 

Now, laying these things together, 
enough appears from the most incon- 
testable uocuments^ of the period, to 
show that Ann Vaux, the bosom 
friend of Mrs. Habington, after having 
been long domiciled with the traitors 
at White-Webbs, was by her own 
confession a whole Tortnight at Hin- 
lip, the house of Mr. and Mrs.Habing- 
lon, and the country seat of the con- 
spiracy, from whence she admits that 
she proceeded with her friend Mrs. 
Habington to the lodgings of the lat- 
ter in London ; and that, from her pe- 
culiar intimacy with her priest Cates- 
by, of which there*’i8 abundant evi- 
dence in the State papers, in addition 
to her close intimacy with the Habing- 
tpips, she ifossessed the means of being 
privy to the'int^ded Plot and its de- 
tails. 

Under these circumstances, on whose 
fidelity could any one desirous of ad- 
monishing a brotbelr of his peril, be 
more ]ik% to rely, than would Mrs. 
Habington on her intimate assqdate at 
bM and board, Mrs. Ann VadV; and 
whose hand, if it were (MoLmpst have 
been) arL^^ject to concip^her own, 
wouIAj^iu have been more likely to 
than that of the sane indivi- 


dosj? When we then come to find 
ihcipbaracters of a whole letter under 
ihe^and of that female precisely iden- 
tical with those of the anonymous let- 
ter itself, we seem to come as near as 
historical and documentary evidence 
will carry us, to the conclusion which 
I hlive ventured to adopt, viz. thal^, if 
Mrs. Habington dictated the letter in 
fliiestion, her friend and associate Mrs. 
Vaux supplied her with the means of 
executing her purpose. 

ytMay 1 not' here venture to remark, 
as a Protestant Christian, ti)at whether 
Mrs. Habington or her friend, or both, 
were the instruments, under God, of 
unintentionally exposing so foul a con- 
spiracy, we have only another exam- 
ple (among an inhnite number of 
others), that ^ 6od hath chosen the 
foolish things of \he world to confound 
‘ the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which 
are mighty,* — a remark equally appli- 
cable to the wonderful discovery of 
such a nefarious treason, — let who 
will have been the writer of this re- 
markable Letter; since nothing can be 
clearer than that its author never in- 
tended to save more than the party ac- 
tually addressed, and it is most remote 
from his intentions that the whole Plot 
should have been detected through sulch 
a kindness to an individual. 

I must be further permitted to ex- 
press my astonishment and regret, that 
with such full and conclusive evidence 
of the first commencement, entire pro- 
gress, and final defeat, of this foul con- 
^iracy, as is now collected at the State 
Paper Office, in a variety of original 
documents of the first value and im- 
portance, the British public should 
not be put in possession of printed 
transcripts of such invaluable papers. 
If this were done, we should^ no longer 
find the champion of the Romish 
Church have the hardihood to write 
of these very documents, — ‘ the result 
of my researches has been favourable 
to the Catholic cause;* or, should he 
fftill continue to hold such language, 
the damning proofs to the cqimary 
which would then be fh eveiy one’s 
hands, would render his opinion per- 
fectly innocuous. 

C|fRlSTIAKUS PROTSSTAKfS. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. 4, 

T hose of your readers who inte- 
rested themselves in my inquiries 
and remarks respecting the coUar of 
SS, in your vols. lxxxiii. and lxxxv. 
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mty wiih ni^ be gratified hy a 
printed hi cbe laiA number of Uie^c«> 
tros|)ective Review, entitled, ** Nonces 
felattsig to the Ancient Collars of the 
Kii|fg*8 Livery, and in particular those 
which are still denominated Collars of 
SS, by George Frederick Beltz,r£8q. 
Lancaster Herald.’* The writer has 
had the advantage of access to the best 
authorities, and after a diligent investi- 
gation has given the result of his re- 
searches in a clear and satisfacto]^ 
manner, from which may be deduced, 

1 . That this ornament was first used 
in this country by Henry IV. (even 
before he came to the throne); and 
that it was considered as the sign and 
livery of the House of Lancaster. 

2. That originally u was not exclu- 
sively a badge of Kni^thood ; for proof 
is adduced of Henry the Fourth, when 
Earl of Derby, having presented thi^ 
Collar to Gower tire poet; who in the 
warrant now existing in the ottice of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and dated 17th 
of Rich. II. is styled * Uii Esquier;* 
but tiiat subsequently by a statute of 
the 24th Henry VI 11. the wearing of 
a collar of gold, * named a coler of S,’ 
was restricted to the degree of a Knight. 

3. That the Collar was adopted by 
the tw'o Lord Chief Justices, and the 
Chief Huron, in the reign of Henry 
VII. ; by the Lord Mayor of London 
in the next reign, by whom and the 
Heralds at Arms, it coiuinues to be 
worn exclusively, at the present time. 

4. That the meaning of the letter S 
is an allusion to the motto ** Souvenez 
vmis de nioi,*’ used by Henry the 
Fourth; for the Collar is thus described 
in another warrant in the office abuve- 
mentioned, viz. “ Pro pondere unius 
Colerii fucti cum Esses de Floribus de 
sovcigne vous de inoy peiid,*’ &c. 

Mr. Beltz here offers a conjecture 
that the motto (* now I believe i7/c- 
gible) upon the canopy of that mo- 
narch’s tomb at Canterbury, which 
was according to the print iu Rapin's 
History “ Soverayne,*’ may or ought 
to have been “ Soveigne,*' but inaccu- 
rately delineated by the original artist, 
if not by the bopyist. 

Thus the hypotheses of Wiceltus re- 
lative to Saint Simplicius, and of Me- 
ncstrier in regard to the ^ountess of 
Salisbury, which have been quoted by 
Dugdale and others, deserve no longer 
attention. The origin, invention, and 


* See Blore’s fiue print of Henry IV.’s 

tomb, in hU Monumental Remains.*' 
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Mr. UgBAK, T,htiforf, ATon. lie 

I BEAR a willing testimony, (q 
impartiality aoef the abilHy 
which the notice of my book, ^qtitled 
The Claims qf Sii^ Philip Frazil, 
K.B. the Authorship or Jupius’a 
Letters disproved," is inStteu ifl^i. 83 1. 
But 1 am desirous of maKiDg a few 
.remarks, which I will express as briefly^ 
as possible. 

1. In p. 331, the Critic writes^: 
** Another gentleman is ineutioned, 
who may be able to solve the riddle us 
to Lloyd; but we do uot further notice 
the passage, because we are shocked 4t 
the unfeeling indelicacy with which 
his naiise has been given at leuglb.*' 
1 have followed the ** Bibliotheca Par- 
riana’* (see my book, p. 286), where 
the name of the person alluded to is 

f iven at length, in reference to Charles 
iloyd the reputed father, more than 
onqe ; and if Dr. Purr, who was tfie 
preceptor and friend of that person, 
felt no indelicacyvin adverting to his 
parentage (the mere blameless accident 
of birth), I as an entire stranger to 
that person, could not be expected to 
entertain any scruples about naming 
him, more particularly as the fact was 
known to so many Individuals, and 
had often been the subject of conversa- 
tion, when the clatinsof Charles Lloyd 
were menlioticd. 1 had a reason lor 
introducing the name, viz. that it 
might lead some persons, interested in 
the question of Junius’s Letters, and 
acquainted with the family of Charles 
Lloyd, to hil up the chasms in his bio- 
graphy, when they perceived no neces** 
sity for further delicacy. 

2. The Critic does not always dis^ 
tinguish between matter written by 
myself, and matter communicated by 
my correspondents. ‘ P. 332. ** Purr 

was positwe, and stated more than 
once, upon the authority (as Mr. Barker 
thinks) of a Member of Barliameut.*’ 
This information is given by me frOm 
a correspondent ; bAt 1 have reason Ui 
believe that the correspondent was 
mistoken, and that Dr. Furr spoke, 
not of “ a Member of Parlianoent,** 
but of Dr. Nath. Forster of Colcbibst^r, 
who was employed to make an Ihdea 
to the Journals of the House of Cpiia- 


moDs. 

3. P.332. ThcCriticpb§^rvest'‘It 
is Mr. Barker’s profesj^ .otyect to 
maintain the claim of Lloyd p. 334. 
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He .fnaclc out a belter case for 
Mr. Lloy<i than has been done for any 
olter." The following quotiition from 
iny book, p. 293 , will shew that the 
Clitic is under a mistake: ** On the 
whMe, I think that the reader may be 
disposed to egree with me, that there 
is in the known compositions of Charles 
Lloyd, abom|ant and satisfactory evi- 
dence^o pro^ that he was not the 
author of Junius's Letters, but that 
we may, with the greatest probability, 
belie^'e from the united testimony of 
four witnesses of the very highest ^ 
order in respect to probity, diligence, 
accuracy, research, and 'intellect, 1. 
Dr. Farmer, 2. Dr. Nath. Forster, 3. 
Dr. Parr, 4. Peter Walsh, esq. of Bel- 
line (who, each pursuing a different 
oourse, had arrived at the sanie point, 
via. that Charles Lloyd was the writer), 
w€ may, 1 say, reasonably conclude 
that Charles Lloyd was concerned in 
the authorship ot the Letters either as 
the amanuensis, or as a collector^ of in- 
telligence, or at * the conveyancer* of 
the Letters themselves." « 

4. P.3d4. The Critic writes: “The 
parentage of Charles Lloyd is un- 
jtnoqfn, but he is presumed to have 
beeit^o of Dr. Pierson ^Lloyd, second 
Master of Westminster-school, who 
died in 1781 ." But one of my corre- 
spondents, quoted in p. 29 I, expresses 
great doubt whether Charles Lloyd was 
the son of Dr. Piehon Lloyd ; and a 
connection of the family of Charles 
Lloyd has recently informed me that 
this was not the fact. 

6. As the Critic has laid before your 
readers ihe substance of the informa- 
tion which 1 had gleaned from various 
quarters respecting Charles Lloyd, the 
rollowing additional particulars, ex- 
tracted from an Irish paper (which is 
very unlikely to pass under their eyes), 
from an article signed Senex, will be, 
1 hope, not unacceptable to them. 
Tlie writer begins with introducing a 
letter, which seems to have been pub- 
lished in some Morning paper imme- 
diately on the appearance of Wood- 
falPs celebrated ^ition of Junius’s 
Letters ; and then he makes his com- 
ments on the Letter : 

the Editor of • Moroing-psper : 
publication of a new edition of 

by Mr. IVoodfall, by naturally re- 
vived ’the who the celebrated 

aather waerjtot not seem to throfr 
any aew li;tb| upon weulnect. In an edi- 
ttiMi, j# tbU wr|Mtf|:^4aa lately caoM into 


my hands, I observe the following memo- 
randum, written on the blank leaf before 
the title-page: 

“ A confidential friend of Lord North*! 
(Mr. Janies Wright), who was sent to en- 
quire the particulors of the printer, and 
inspect the MS. of these Letters, informed 
roe ^at the MS. was written in such 4efge 
characters, that no similitude of hand could 
be traced in it.'* 

** Hints' as to Mr. Lloyd:— 

** Lord North, after every inquiry and 
investigation, was of opinion that the writer 
was Mr. Charj||S|Llnyd, a Deputy-Teller of 
the Exchequer. His reasons for it were, 
that he was private Secretary to Mr. George 
Grenville, when he was at the head of the 
Treasury, and was afterwards in the same 
capacity under Lord North; that Chemistry 
wu his peculiar amusement, and that many 
of hit allusions are borrowed from that 
science ; that, wbilp there was a cessation 
^f these Letters in the public prints, Mr. 
Lloyd was at Aix-la-Chapelle, and that they 
totally ceased at the time of his death. To 
those among your Correspondents who 
knew Mr. Lloyd, his talents and pumuiti, 
when he was at Aix-la-Chapelle, and when 
he died, 1 submit the consideration of this 
matter, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Horatio." 

** The cessation spoken of was from the 
10th of May, 1772, during which time, till 
his death, the writer mi^t have been at 
Aix-la-Chape11e, for anything that appears 
to the contrary. Finding himself very fre- 
quently called upon by Woodfall, he writes 
a short letter, dated Jan. 19, 1773, and 
this is not acknowledgid by Woodfall in the 
paper, till March 18, 1773. The reasem 
must be, that it only about tbat time came 
to hand ; he even inserts the remote date 
in the acknowledgment. Now Lloyd died 
Jan. 82, 1773 { it might even have been 
forwarded after his death, if he himself did 
not despatch it. At all events, it was the 
last known communication. The printer 
wrote to him March 7, 1773, and, as that 
IS printed, and Wo^fall prevprved two 
co'pies of his other letters to nim, I should 
strongly infer that Mts .came back, his great 
friend never received it, he was dead. It 
should be remembered, in support of Lloyd's 
liretensions, that he had long been a cele- 
brated political writer, and a decided admirer 
of Mr. Geo. Grenville. When, aome years 
before hia death, 1 asked Mr. Horne what 
was the impression upon«^b mind on the 
subject, he replied — * I used to think 
Charles Lloyd was the man ; had I anything 
beyond conjecture, I would give it to you- 
Dr. Parr, I see, entertained the same opinion, 
and very strongly too.*’— Tke Staleman^ 
Dublin^ Nov, s, 1828. 

Yours, &c^ Barker, 
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REVIEW OF NBW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Last Days. A Discourse on the 
Chl^cter oj these cur Times, proving them 
to he the ** Perilous Times** of the Last 
Days** By the Rev. Edward Irving, A,M. 
Minuter of the National Scotch Churchy 
Regent Square. 8vo. 

W£ are glad to have aa>.<ipportunity 
of noticing works of this Garrick of 
the pulpit; for, though o\^ own object 
in going to a place of worship, is to 
think more of God than the preacher, 
yet in an establishment like that of 
Scotland, which has no liturgy, dra- 
matic exhibition may (as we believe it 
is in other countries) he considered a 
legitimate accompaniment of devotion. 
Be this as it may, we know that the 
flights of Mr. Irving are the soarings 
of an eagle; that genius, though ec- 
centric as a meteor, accompanies his 
nrogress with a blaze of light; that 
Massillon and Saurin, whom in our 
opinion he much resembles in manner, 
are not superior in brilliancy, and that 
there are passages of which Demo- 
, sthencs himself might be proud. 

To us, the Last Days” appear to 
be a most valuable political work, in- 
asmuch as its object is to expose the 
latent radicalism whjch has made the 
country a powder-mill, and'^^ociety a 
heap of the combustible materials of 
which every man may be considered 
as a particle, ready to ignite with his 
fellow- particles, and utterly indifferent 
as to the results of explosion. 

During the French revolution an 
Alien Bill was passed against foreign 
Liberalism ; but now it is naturalized 
as a true-b^n British subject, and of 
honest birth — tho^h ^notoriously only 
a bastard son of Toleration, and the 
mother Folly. 

It is evident from history that Reli- 
gion has ever been a successful mask 
of Treason, and that whenever Religion 
takes a violent form, its termination 
can only be Intolerance, supi)orted by 
military despotism. For wherever there 
is property and science, such must be 
the final consequence, because people 
who have either, will not have their 
houses burnt over their heads to gra- 
tify iocendiaries.stark mad about tran- 
substantiation and^ fanaticism. But 
Mr. In'ing can best explain what is 


unfortunately too true; and society, 
because a strong inffueqcc is atiached 
to his name, is under grea^i^lfgatipiis 
to him for the followiffg sca^iable 
exposure. 

66 1 cannot say, with the Dissenters and 
Liberals, the State ought to know no diiler- 
aence. of faith, because 1 believe the Kiug 
may not rule, but under Hhe authority ana 
for the religion of Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of all. To say so, so far as respecteth the 
State, would be to say,*' Cease to expect the 
blessing of Divine l^rovidence, cease to ha- 
Vieve in a Frovidence at all a Mahommu” 
dan kingdoA it as good before the Lord aa 
^ Papist kingdom, and a Papist kingdom aa 
good as a Protestant, and an Infidel king- 
dom as good as any, if not the best of all.' 
And as it respects the Church, such speeches 
do say that the Church hath no relation of 
auboTcynation to the ma^strate; which I 
hold to be Popery. But the truth of 
the matter is, that this speech is flat Popery 
only in the mouths of some of our high- 
church scholars ; amongst the great body of 
the unlearned dissenters it is flatrlebeiaf|^int 
for while they wohid separate tbe royu and 
aristocratical parts of the State from the 
oblicatioDs nf the Church, it is only to hand 
the honour and the trust over to the people, 
in whom they place th^ight of establishing 
what doctrine, what discipline, and appoint- 
ing what government pleasetli them best. 
And then, Iw establishing large affiliated as- 
sociations of various sorts, it cometh to pus 
that the people are organized into a most 
efficient controling power over the Oburch, 
and over the ministry of the Church ; and 
versatile, volatile public opinion, insteiui of 
beinff the servant of Christ, her head ; and 
the kings and estates are left at ease from 
any charge of the Clinrcb, like an Eas.tem 
monarch in the heart of his palace, until 
ublic opinion gathers' sq^ a streueth that 
e and all his Court mbst yield to it likewise. 
And what have we then hut public opinioii 
become king and priest : tbe mob become 
Melcbizedek; liberality, that is,* dissolute*- 
ness, with dissolution of overt ancient bul- 
wark of the Church and.^ the Kingdom ^ 
It Isfirom tbe ignorance of all principles with 
respect to the union of Church and State ; 
to the silence of all preachers upon these 
most needful topics ; to the unwearied dif- 
fusion in every way — from the pulpit, from 
the periodical pi^s, from the platform, of 
the contrary doctrines, under the afiFectation 
of liberality and the guise of charity, iu>oo the 
other hand to these two causeii^ I say. it 
is owing la a main degtat, that tlm dissoni- 
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tlofi of tbftboBdt of politicftl Bocietj hasten 
«t Booh a psQe. This is indeed a main cause 
of that breakfog-up of human society,— or, 
1 should ratlwr say, of Christian community, 
—which hath been exposed in the foregoing 
dMbourses.'* — pp. 559, 660. 

. There is a sensitive abhorrence of 
imprudence iiv the Scotch, and through 
ihU nation^ characteristic they are 
ffOotTcounsenbrB in regard to us Eng- 
lish, who are headstrong youths, grown 
up from spoiled children. We are 
obliged to tnem for their warnings, and 
we shall state some applicable to the 
present times. 

As to the ** march of intellect,*' Mr. 
Irving says, 

** I warn you above all, against boasting 
of the enlightened age, which is nothing 
short of advancing Satan’s ghiry, as the 
bright archangel of liberality, above Christ, 
the bright and the morniug star. For any^ 
one to 'BBY that we are more enlightened 
than our mthera in divine, moral, i^nd poli- 
tical truth, is to say that the age of infi- 
delity is more bright and glorious than the 
age of religion.” — p. 6J. ^ • 

Concerning evangelical religion, and 
its tendency to produce Solifidiaus and 
Ai^ljiliomians, Mr* Irving says, 

.jf^hen I shall hear thedoctrine of Atone- 
ment turned to continual use, instead of 
being presented as a continual lullaby to 
conscience, and indulgence to iufirniity — 
when I shall hear the Sermon carry with it 
somewhat of the fu*^l information of right 
principle and duty which our fathers ex- 
pected In it i instead of being a mere excite- 
ment to the nerves, or entertainment to the 
taate, or indulgence to the lethargy of well- 
disposed and well-meaning people — then I 
shall look.. for a revival of the feelings of 
obligation, and a strengiheniug of the bemds 
of social life.” — p. 97. 

Of Tea-ahd-Blble parties, and lay- 
men and ladies turning amateur theo- 
logians, Mr. Irving says, 

** 1 observe hn'w litfle the practice of cle- 
rical visitation fortneth a part of the Evan- 
gelical dr Methodist discipline and how 
much meetings for couversatiun, and how 
evening partieb of different kinds have sup- 

e nted them. TOeirs is not the religion of 
lilies, but tlie religion of coteries or 
partiee/'-^p. 8p. 

Mr. Irving alludes (o the' division 
of religious parties in the following 
words— 


♦ Of £his \ 


giw 


give coptons extracts 
fiOtn Mr,KJrviii|^e^^ft^ in our naiew of 
*AYftlage Jhaot, . 


If 1 look into either division of Ckrist'e 
body, where there should be no division — 
Mere shall we find meekness, where shall 
'' we find gentleness — if you look for any libe- 
rality of thinking, or expounding your ^ 
thoughts, which belongeth to the confi- 
dence of peace, every man from whom you 
differ in your manner or in your mat- 
ter, considers himself personally offended, 
and you are straightway assailed anony- 
mously in nil their organs of opiuion, as if 
you were a perverter of the truth, and 
an enemy of all souls. To allege that there 
is any other way of handling the truth, than 
that which ^ch party patrunizeth, is consi- 
dered as a dir^t insult. There is no point 
of heterodoxy, no degree of blasphemy, no 
wanton cruelty of malignity, whicn they will 
not' lay to your charge, according to the 
rules and ordinances of the Church, with 
the liberty and latitude of a man whom the 
Spirit hath triade^rce, and will not conform 
to the custom of the place and time. All 
these are the fruits of unmeekness, they 
come of fierceness, they belong to the Pha- 
risee and not to the Christian.” — p. 265. 

There was a time when it was 
thought fitting that sound piety and 
strict morals should be as much a 
family business as saving money ; and 
what is now nobody's business was 
then every man's business. Children 
were disciplined against vice, and the 
Church Catechism was carefully taught. 
Now religion is either inculcated in 
cant^ or utterly neglected, and reason, 
prudence, and principle, are soon for- 
gotten, to make Way for selfish jargon 
or indifference. The present race are 
tutored only to become violent parly 
men in religion and politics, or to be 
infidels. Abstract rectitude, as the 
corner-stone of piinciple, is discarded; 
conscience and integrity are mere 
words. To such an execrable state of 
heart and mind Mr. Irving thus al- 
ludes, and in this allusion shows us 
'that the religious public (qs is the term) 
are, with all their pretences and out- 
side show, the patrons of infidelity, 
and (in Johnson’s words) of the sacri- 
fice of principles to convenience ! 

** There is a hard scepticism, whicli hath 
indurated men! s hearts, so as they will not 
feel the impression of a truly spiritual consi- 
deration. They either will not, or they can- 
not, believe a thing, unless common opinion 
sanction h, or immediate advantage attend 
upon it. You may try your utmost — at 
least, 1 know 1 have done it oft — with re/t- 
gunts people, but it was in vain : no trnth, 
for its own sake, could I get them to be* 
Have. 1 have made the same experiment 
upon publioans ud^'sinoera— to felons.— and 
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ihey hftfv Hisp* (tindM ibe power of it* But 
DO } rellgioot people ere not that way to He 
impressed t they suspect you for a wolf, if 
you will not enter the sbeepfold by the door 
• of some notable fiivourite ; or rather, — see- 
ing it Itlth but one door, which is Christ— 
if you do dot climb its walls upon the shoul- 
ders of some one, whose voice they love 
with ihst love they should love the good 
Shepherd only.— 1 believe that the spirit of 
infidelity — or, as it is called, expediency— 
hath destroyed the very cajiacity of be- 
lieving ; nod that the end of it will be a 
Pharisaical order in the Protestant Church, 
which will be found the most obstinately set 
against the simplicity of the truth, as it is 
in Jesus. It is time the Church of Christ 
should know the hardness of the heart of 
those who consider themselves the up* 
holders of the faith, and look down with 
supercilious pity upon all besides them- 
selves. Those wlio speak about their pure 
communion, and brand us of the Established 
Churches as if we were synagogues of Satan, 

I have found to he in my arms like the blast 
of the hitter North, which freezes the life 
of the traveller. If it he purity, it is the 
purity of the mountain snow, which never 
yields to the influence of the sun. Ques- 
tions of money, questions of sect and party, 
questions of private jealousy and slander, 
questions of worldly Interest and dignity in 
the state, will '^set them all on fire : but 
questions concerning the eternal principles 
of faith nnd morals, concerning the absolute 
laws of the redeemed will, and the necessary 
bonds and obligations of charity in the 
Church, fail to move one throb or pulse in 
the heart." — p. 322, 

Thus it appears that we are warmly 
supported by Mr. Irving in regard to 
the exposures which we have repeat- 
edly made of the plebeianism and 
pseudo- religion now so much in vogue. 

A levelling principle— a destruction of 
all subordination,a permanent establish- 
ment of the licentiousness of the Saturn- 
alia, an equality in masters and servants, 
of property and poverty, knowledge and • 
ignorance— a republicanitalion of every 
thing, without regard to order, custom, 
or security, is the object sought; and 
reason is to be driven out of society to 
make way for clamour, and men are 
not to be deliberating bnt mobbing 
beings. In what manner such dis- 
order tends to destroy the blessings of 
civilization, Mr. Irving shows in the 
following passage. 

** Let our levellers and liberals say what 
they please — for wisdom was neither born 
with them, nor with thorn will it die — there 
is DO such blessing of Divine Providence as 
regular government, 4bough it be ever so 
absolute. Take any firmly estubliebed go- 


vernment whatever upon the the 

earth, and ooiiipare it with the o6ndlli6n of 
a savage people. In the one the ideas ef 
men have a form and representation ; io ihe 
other they have none. In the one you have 
power and dignity, and elegance and learniej|» 
and justice and art of every kind, represented 
by their proper objects, of alt which, in the 
o'ther case, you have none ;»but wild Wilful- 
ness, aavage brutality, naked and 
tion. Take upon the one hand, the noblee^ 
race of savages upon the face of the earth, 
the tribes of North America ; and upon the 
other, the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar in 
all its golden state and tyrannical power 
bring these into comparison with one ano- 
ther, and say which is the nobler and better 
condition of mankind ; and which b the 
state of human existence best adapted for re- 
ceiving and entertaining the ideas of God, 
of religion, and of immortality. In the one, 
the mind is*a waste entirely, or conversant 
^nly with a few extremities of suffering and 
joy : in the other, all the resources of na- 
ture are exhausted, all the faculties^ of the 
mind of man displayed, all varieties of good 
and evil pursued and avoided,— in one word, 
man is educated, the alphabet of existence 
is taught hiiq, and hew is familiar with duties 
and with responsibilities ; lifted up above im- 
mediate wants ; the subject of laws, the ob- 
ject of rule and goveniment; his p4f|ioni 
let and hindered; his interests pr.«ol^ 
from injuring another's ; and Id one WoM, 
his distinctions from and exaltation above 
the passions and senses which we have in 
common with brutes, is ' brought out and 
established." — ^p. 638. ^ 

Wc would as soon see a lottery made 
of the seasons as of civilized society f 
because we are sure that in the former 
case we might have frost and snow in 
corn-harvest, and in the latter ruin 
when we wanted success. 

The beauty of the oratorical figure 
induces ns to give another extract, con- 
cerning modern artificial modes of 
living. 

** 1 consider home to he to man's natural 
affections, what the njst <ff its young is to 
the affections of the fowls of lieav^n ; but if 
we should see the birds of heaven forsaking 
their young and callow brood, it order to 
contend in song, in beauty of glumoge, or iu 
rapidity of flight, to eaj/Jf themselves ia 
flocks when they ought to be providlnc fofc 
their young, and teaching their young now 
to provide for themselves, what would wt 
say but that natural affection had intermitted 
its course, and a wonderful thing had coma 
to pass in the a^mal creation. But, ah ! 
how truly doth R so fare with fiimiliSe ia 
these our times, when all the day is speaZ 
in vanity, and all the nights in feasting^ or 
in greater vanity. Be^weeti the oppressM 
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9C ud the oppraufam of ^hion, 

^e tender end delicete end blessed ebode of 
Qlir neturel effections, whicli our (ethers 
celled Aomei hetli been elmost crushed to 
pieces, end the very word heth chenged its 
msening so thet at home now signifies 
being surrounded with e roultitudoi end mt 
tU home elmost signifies being elone with 
your Gh|ldren.”-r-p* 157* 

•- V— e— 

f^ltage Plfois and Domestic Sketches, or a 

Visit to the Rectory of Milboume Dale. 

8 vote, 1 8mo. 

THIS work is written to recom- 
mend the adoption of what is called 
SaintsJiip in private families, and the 
extirpation of all profane, innocent 
pleasures, and accomplishments, as to 
liberal education, music, dancing, 
poetry, &c. &c. In short, the system 
proposed is a commixture orpuritanistn 
and mysticism. If our readers wilk 
refer to our extract from Mr. Pusey’s 
Theology of Germany, p. 24^) they 
will there see demonstrated the mis- 
chievous effects of ** substituting a 
legsd yoke for Christian freeCloin.’* 
But as we 'have repeatedly given our 
own opinions, we shall only add here 
(hose of a celebrated man, who is a 
known strenuous advocate for piety, 
viz. Mr. Irving, and Who agrees with 
Mr. Pusey. Our extracts will be co- 
pious, because they will completely 
vindicate the part which we hove taken 
in regard to the evangelical excrescence 
whien, like a wen, disfigures our Na- 
tional Church. 

I am quite williog to go the round of 
every other evangeliccl spiritual work which 
hath given so much celebrity to these Utter 
days; and to shew that they are legal, 
worldly, yea, and often hardhearted in their 
administrations i insomuch, that after much 
experience, I do uniformly dissuade, when 
asked advice upon the subject, from enter- 
ing into the Bible and Missionary Societies; 
-^fer so exceedingly overwhelming in its 
influence is this evad|[elical and legal spirit 
become, that it seems to change the very 
uptct wf womanhood itself, yea, even of 
tender<dienrted mothers; who, when clubbed 
iuto a committee, 1 have kpown guilty of 
the ‘eruelleit things towards even tne most 
deaerving of their own sex. Of all this 
l^aUty and phariiaiam, the cause ia both 
the superabundance of pretension, and the 
violation of the ordinances of God ; which 
I have examined in vain, to find one tut 
permitting those who are i|ot deacons to in- 
tromit wiui the mooiet of die Church ; or 
another, men that are not elders 

or dtad^ or binhm, to give orders lo the 
l^ijdfauiten of m or women to 


take upon them the like functions; or in 
short, any ordinance for any one thing they 
dh in their collective capacity. Now it doth 
ever happen in the righteous retribution of 
God, that when his ordinances of the sane- ^ 
tuary are violated, they draw with tliem the 
subversion of the ordiusnees of natural life ; 
tmih and falsehood became conformed ; the 
Uity and clergy become blended — or rather, 
the laity rule it over the clergy even in spi- 
ritual funetious ; woman usurps it upon roan, 
and man forgets his office of guiding, che- 
rishing, and loving woman ; and in one 
word, there cometn into being a form of 
godliness, without its power; spiritual names 
to the uttermost, with legal realities to the 
uttermost, evangelical pratensions to the ut- 
termost, with worldly actions to the utter- 
most! 

But this evil of the evaDgellcal formality 
hath extended itself far and wide throughout 
the spirit of Christian society, which hath 
in a great measure lost its ancient largeness 
and completeness, and been moulded into a 
particular form, like fashiooable society, or 
literary society, or any other session of men. 
To understand distinctly what I mean, you 
must reflect a little upon the way in which 
the Holy Spirit works the victory over the 
world I not by going out of the world, as the 
monks teach and practise ; nor by separating 
into little communities, and forming a ao- 
ciety within ourselves — not by changing our 
callings from one profession to another, 
against which the apostle distinctly lifts his 
voice; but by recognising the world as a 
great work of God's predestination and pro- 
vidence, ordained by him as a tbiug most 
necessary for the discipline of his saints, and 
therefore not by any means to be shunned of 
them.’** — LtostDays, pp. 416—418. 

Again— 

** A catholic spirit will preserve from all 
modes and fashions, from all Ipcal and tem- 
poral influences, and will make it more diffi- 
cult to deceive ourselves with a form, or to 
deceive others with a counterfeit of Christian 
character. But when it unhappily comes to 
. pass that religion becometh merely one sub- 
ject of discourse amongst many which may 
be introduced, as politics, or science, or li- 
terature, or arts — instead of being the true 
and right discourse of every subject ; — when 
religion associates itself with particular so- 
cieties of men, to thd exclusion of others--^ 
os Bible, or Missionary, or School societies; 
when religion associates itself with particu- 
lar works^uch as subscribing to those so- 
cieties, attending their meetings, and such 
like; — then it taketh upon itself a con- 
tracted and narrow form, becomes one sepa- 


* We wonder how any man can reprobate 
general intercourse with society, as the work 
before us does, who has read 1 Cor. chap.x. 
ver. 87, 8ic. &c.— Rev. 
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rate interest in the community, amongst 
many others, and eminently tendeth to«en- 
gender a sectarian instead of a catholic spi- 
rit, to encourage hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion in those who for any sake would attain 
the same peculiarities and distinctions ; it 
becomes a character and not a life; a mode 
of l>eing and not being in the largest sense. * 
•^Id.pp. 419, 420. 

Lastly— 

<< There is a narrowness in the informa- 
tion and discourse of religious people, con- 
fining it to particular topics and set |dirases; 
there is a feeling that all thought and all 
discourse which bearrth upon *hese 
alone, is not unto God’s glory, and ought 
not to be entertained. There is in like man- 
ner a licensing of books which treat of reli- 
gion, in this same exclusive style ; and a 
gainsaying of men who will not so contract 
their views of godliness ; and a devotedness 
to the exclusive object of religious associa- 
tions, to the forgetting and neglecting of 
the great catholic offices of human life. And 
withal, in these things there is a conscious 
pride and security, as if they were the all in 
all and only thing needful : that truly I may 
Bay, compared with the Church in former 
times, this our condition hath its parallel 
only in the particular and exclusive zeal of 
the Crusaders, or in the particular and ex- 
clusive zeal of the Monastic Orders. For be 
it diligently observed, that at the Reforma- 
tion there was nothing of this sort mani- 
fested : though in single years more refor- 
mation proceeded then than now in many — 
if reformation this evangelical style of it can 
be culled. Then men were taught to stand 
to their posts, and make good their posi- 
tions for God What issued ? There is- 

sued a Church and a Commonwealth, or- 
dered in all things according to the mind of 
God ; whose noble institutions did as it were 
start up, and form themselves at the voice of 
the Spirit, into battle-order against the 
apostate nations of the world... [But] we 
are like Jerusalem, with her various fiery, 
furious partisans, who were set in mad array 
against each other, what time tlie Romans 
had cast a trench around her, and were 
forming a mound against her.” — pp.491 — 2. 

We are sorry to speak thus harshly, 
but we will not, and ought not, to com- 
promise principles upon politics or re- 
ligion. We cannot see why persons 
who wish to excel, cannot content 
themselves with sound doctrine, Chris- 
tian ethics, and divine philanthropy, 
without making the latter a decoy-duck 
for fanaticism. Sorry are we to say 
that too many religious books are mere 
man-traps, set without warning-hoards. 
These desiderata, therefore, we are 
forced to supply. 

Gent. Mag. Siippl XCVIII Part II. 
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The Teaching qf Jesus Christ j^he Modek qf 

Pulpit Instruction^ a Sermon* By the Rev, 

Richard Warner, F.A.S% fc. Rector of 

Great Chalfieldt Wilts, 8vo. pp. 32. 

IT is expressly stated in the Chnnses 
of the Bishops of Salisbury and Mth 
and Wells, that evangelical preaching 
has the tendency of producing Anti^ 
nomianism, [i* e. demoraljpation of the 
people] and Infidelityr Mr. Warner 
here affirms — 

That the Clergy alluded to depart 
immeasurably from the example of Jeaua 
Christ, by the omission of practical infe- 
rences frum doctrinal annunciatiuns.” 

He shows whence this error proceeds 
in the following paragraph : 

“ It has been well remarked by the learn- 
ed and excellent Mr. Pyle, that ‘ the sum and 
sitbstance of the Christian religion is con- 
tained in tlie history of the life and death, 

4 the doctrines and discourses, of our Blessed 
Saviour in the Four Gospels. The epis- 
tolary writings of the Apostles (he truly 
adds) were occasional ; and intended only to 
confirm the churches, to whom they were 
written, in the same rules of Gospel faith and 
practice wlvtch thejf had before been in- 
structed in. They are accommodated to the 
particular disputes and controversies, errors 
or false notions, that were then set op foot 
among Christian, people.' These observa- 
tions are worthy of particular attention, 
since they account, in a great measure, for 
that erroneous spiritual instriictiou,which has 
been poured out from the pulpit in all ages 
of the Christian Chuftdi, and whicli flows 
from it at tlie present day in a more than 
usual copious stream. Unlike the immediate 
inspired followers of Jesus Christ, too many 
modern preachers of the Word, instead of 
deriving their doctrines from the * sayings ' 
of those unerring lips, which < spake us ne- 
ver man spake;* * sayings' which, clothed in 
the language of divine simplicity, surrounded 
by the bright halo of eternal truth, and 
breathing nought hut mercy, love, and ho- 
liness, address themselves alike to the un- 
derstanding and the heart ; pour wisdom 
into the mind, and»drop peace upon the 
spirit — ‘sayings,* which, if received with do- 
cility and humbleness, must both enlighten 
and improve ; convince and tjpgenerate ; 
which leave nothing for scepticism to doubt, 
cunning to evide, or profligacy to escape; 
which neither shroud thb path of salvation 
with mysteries, nor surround it with terrors, 
nor encumber it with insuperable difficulties 
— instead^I repeat, of drawing their religious 
views, like J'aul and Peter, and James aud 
John, from this celestial fountain of light ; 
and humbly essaying to imitate the teaching 
of Hi.\i who is ‘the way, the truth, and tho 
life,' in plaiuness of speech; simplicity of 
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dootrmeuid moral iaeuloation ; thepreachera 
Itt question either fabricate their (hmemes of 
ialtetlon in the laboratories of their own 
fancies,* or diving into the difficnlties of the 
extract from thence some 'curious 
question* or 'obscure passage,' intended for 
imporary and not general application ; suf- 
ficiently plastic* indeed, when dislocsttd from 
the. context, to br moulded into any form, or 
converted to %qr purpose ; but perfectly in- 
telligible, appro^iate, and edifying, if com- 
pared with other passages, and referred to 
the time, occasion, and object, on and 
for which it was exclusively employed.” — 

pp. 

All this in a great part happens 
through talking about a thing without 
previously understanding it; through 
Mcoming religionists without first being 
theologians ; through becoming teach- 
ers of a science without Iqprning it. 
But what remedy is there ? Recently 
at a public meeting, when our Maga- • 
zine was quoted, an opponent met him 
with the woman’s answer — " All that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine says is ima- 
ginatun though we quoted two enii- 
nentBishops, &c. Jo intelJlects Vemi- 
ninely constituted how can reason be 
addressed? We know that the Atone- 
ment is made a certain palliative for 
vice, continued through life ; and we 
consider with Mr. Warner, that to dis- 
card ethics from religion is a perni- 
cious error. 

An Account of an Egyptian Mummy pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society, by the late 
James Blayds, Esq, Draum up at the re- 
quest qf the Council, by Vim, Osburne, 
junior, F,l(,S,L, Secretary to the Society , 
With an Appendix, containing the Chemi- 
cal and Astronomical Details of the Exa- 
mination of the Body, By Messrs, £. S. 
George, F,LB. Secretary to the Society ; 
T. P. Tealei and R. pp. 51, ujsth 
Jive Plates, 

WHEN we loqjt at the vast trea- 
sures which Egypt possesses, and pre- 
sents for literary research, we capnot 
but feel giost deeply interested in every 
attempt thqjt is made to unlock, and 
present these treasures tcflhe world. 

It is now about fourteen years since 
^our worthy and learned countryman, 
'Dr. Young, made the first solid ad- 

* We have ectually heard these preachers 
declare tbsS works are of no avail, os con- 
Ueoted with solvation, but that the latter 
depended upon a certain feeling of God in 
the heart* Ihua^ystleiim is made to su- 
persede MoTalst«-iUy. 
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vance towards deciphering the hiero- 
glyphic and enchorial writings of the 
Egyptians. Dr. Young succeeded in 
discovering the existence of a Phonetic 
alphabet, by a close and patient exami- 
nation of the three inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, and published his re- 
searches and discoveries in the Mu- 
seum Criticum. Since that publica- 
tion other gentlemen have given the 
result of their investigations, fully con- 
firming and establisning the truth of 
Dr. Young’s conclusions. Among 
these we may particularly notice Mr. 
Salt, our late Consul General in 
Egypt, and M. Champollion, who has 
published largely on the subject; and 
who is now in Egypt pursuing his re- 
searches. 

We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing anoih.er most interesting 
pamphlet, containing much curious 
and important matter; it being An 
Account of an Egyptian Mummy, by 
Mr. Osburne of Leeds, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Chemical and 
Anatomical examination of the Body, 
by three scientific Gentlemen. The 
work is very ably drawn up, and does 
great credit to the Author: our limits 
will permit only one or two extracts. 

After describing an ornament, or 
wreath, composed of berries, and the 
petals of the lotus flower, which was 
tliscovered on the breast of the mum- 
my, the Author proceeds — 

" The removal of a few more folds dis- 
closed another singular ornament upon the 
baodsges of the bead and face; the form 
and appearance of which will be best under- 
stood by a reference to Plate II. It is com- 
osed of three straps of red leather, sewed 
y a single stitch. To these a smaller piece 
of a different form is attached, by means of 
two leathern strings. The figures and 
hieroglyphics upon this ornament are evi- 
dently the impression of heated metal types, 
it reads Lord of the world fSun Edificator, 
(Parietaria) approved oj Ptah a?id TTimaieJ 
Lord of the Provinces (The Beloved of Amon 
Remesses, the Martial) ; and the situation of 
its occurrence upon these monuments points 
out the individual Remesses to whom it be- 
longs. It can be no other than the name 
of the son of Remeses-Meiamounf called 
Amenophis, in the lists of Manetho, pre- 
■erved by Africanus and Syncellus ; Memo- 
phis, in those by Eusebius ; and Amenouhia- 
Remesses, in Josephus; who further inrorms 
us that he was the father of the great 
Sesostris.” 

After some further observations on 
the subject, the author proceeds— 
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I do Qot lee, therefora» bow it otn be 
deqied that the priest Natisf-aman died 
during the reign of Remesses the Fiftb\ the 
point which it was our purpose to establish." 

We close our observations by ex- 
pressing our conviction of the com- 
petency of the author for so diffiefnlt a. 
task $ and of the learning and ability 
displayed throughout the work ; and 
we can fully recommend it to the 
scholar and tne antiquary, as most rich 
in important matter, and deserving 
their attention. 

Deafness^ its Causes, Prevention, and Curt, 

by John Stevenson, M.R»CS, dTc. dfc. 

London. 1828. 8i*o. pp. 283. 

MR. SAUNDERS* work was the 
first of note in this country upon the 
subject of deafness. ^Mr. Curtis's was 
a poor compilation from Bell’s Ana-a 
tomy and oilier elementary books. 
Mr. Buchanan's was written without 
experience, but contained some useful 
demonstrations of the operations upon 
the ear. Mr. Stevenson's publication 
is a good popular treatise. In Perci- 
val's 'Medical Ethics, the Editor ob- 
serves 

** As the means of becoming acquainted 
with diseases of the ear, and the surgical 
and medical treatment of them, are ex- 
tremely limited, to talk of the necessity of a 
subdivision of the profession, under the de- 
nomination of aurists, were to attempt the 
height of charlatanic imposition upon the 
ignorant. All that can be known of the ear 
may be acquired by six weeks’ reading ; and 
the deficiency of practitioners in general, on 
this subject, is to be regretted, as it can 
only be ascribed to indolence. However, in 
deafness, little can he do?ie** — p. 323. 

We can assert from particular expe- 
rience that deafness is rarely ever cu- 
rable,’ or even to be relieved. Dr. 
Itard, Professor to the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Paris, who has written 
the best work extant on diseases of the 
ear, and who is probably the first au- 
rist in Europe, assured us that his me- 
thods of practice, which are far more 
owerful than any used in this country, 
ave succeeded only in deafness arising 
from catarrh. He considers what is 
called nervous deafness, and old cases 
of deafness attended with discharges, 
incurable, and rejects them. His evi- 
dence can be depended upon ; his op- 
portunities are immense; and being 
paid by the French Government, and 
not by the public, he is not interested 
ill concealing the truth. The profes- 


sbn of aurist in England, has beAn ttoo 
much a cloak for fsillacious promises^ 
sheer quackery, and mere pursc-^ 
milking. 

Mr. Stevenson speaks of puncturing 
the membrane of the tympanum, (drum 
of tHe ear,) as an operation still to be 
performed. In our tfplmon*it ousht 
to be abandoned. ItgrpfouiMl,' after 
more than a hundred trials, that it did 
more harm than good, and accordingly 
gave it up. It has been tried in oai^ 
of obstruction of the Eustachian tul^, 
and found useless, if not iniMhie- 
vous. Obstruction of this tube is ge- 
nerally complicated with other causes 
of deafness. Sir Astley Cooper told a 
deaf clergyman, who consulted him, 
that though he had originally pro- 
posed tl/b operation, he had learnt 
from more mature experience, that 
“where he had afforded relief by it 
in one case, he had in many instances 
prbduced harm." 

1. The Citraiive IhftutTtce qf the Southern 

Coast of England, es^daUy that qf Hast- 
ings. By William Harwood, M.D. Land, 

iqmo.pp. 326. 

2. Nature and JProperties qf the Malvern 

Water, JTc. dTc. By William Addison, 

Surgeon, Bvo. 1828. pp. 193. 

WITHOUT intending personal illi- 
berality to either of these respectable 
authors, we may be permitted to state 
certain opinions which are universally 
entertained in the' higher circles of the 
medical profession, concerning the nu- 
merous treatises which have lately ap- 
peared upon such subjects as mineral 
waters, indigestion, and diet and regi- 
men. It is conceived that these pub- 
lications are for the most part purely 
speculative, and written before their 
authors have had sufficient practice to 
speak from actual experience. Se- 
condly, that as each author states the 
lace of his own residence to be the 
ealthiest in the country, |br almost 
all classes of patients, they bear the 
stamp of mere watering*place puffs; 
and thirdly, that as the title-pages are 
posted up as placards, or in local news- 
papers, they are meant to serve as 
patient- traps. We beg to refer to an 
early volume of the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal upon this modern use of 
books, instead, as formerly, of booths. 

Seeing a physician’s or surgeon's 
name to a book is certainly no sufiU 
cient reason why the public should 
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consult that practitioner in particular. 
The said public, indeed, are beginning 
to think very differently of practi- 
tioners and watering-places, and to 
judge more for themselves. Exagge- 
rated descriptions of the salubri^ of 
this or that place, do not sell one half 
so well as fj^rin^rly. It is very well 
knovifn«that. itvc(]uires twenty years' 
observation to write an accurate ac^ 
count of the influences of a particular 
climate, medicinal spa, or sea-bathing 
place, upon the diflerent coobtitutions 
of men. It is also known that none 
residing in a place can venture to state 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The best book of the kind is 
Dr. Barlow’s of Bath, written after 
many years’ experience. The public 
now discriminate, too, betweed the dis- 
tinguishing and peculiar merits of dif- 
ferent places, and form their opinions 
more from the diffusion of their own 
observations among themselves, than 
interested authorities. We have seen a 
curious example of popular sagacity in 
this respect. Upon fhe occasion of a 
well being opened at a certain water- 
ing-place untler very flattering auspices, 
and strongly backed by medicul pa- 
tronage, me visitors went to it at 
first in crowds ; but finding something 
not to their taste, all the influence of 
the local faculty, after a time, could 
neither lead them W it nor make them 
drink. 

When the public know that Hast- 
ings is a pretty and convenient sea- 
bathing town, picturesque and healthy; 
that the soutl^^rn coast and the bathing 
are good for scrofulous and debilitated 
subjects; that the air of Malvern is 
strong, and the water |Ture, and both 
well suited to the scrofulous constitu- 
tion ; that the saline waters of Chel- 
tenham are serviceable to rotten livers ; 
and the hot pumning of Bath to 
rheumatic and paralylic limbs,— they 
conceive that thev possess, with some 
additional^ kiiowleuge of individual 
cases and cures, every essential infor- 
mation, and leave the ttsi to their 
physicians and surgeons. Indeed, every 
visitor to a watering place will now 
find at once twenty persons who will 
tell him all the real properties of a 
place and its waters, in matter of fact 
more to the point than twenty whole- 
sale puffs. 

Both Dr. Harwood's and Mr. Addi- 
son’s works are treatises upon diseases 
in general, and as such may furnish 


general readers who go to Hastings or 
Malvern, with considerable medical 
information. But we cannot retract 
our opinion, that works of the class to 
which we have referred, in the com- 
mencement of this article, are a vicious 
kind of writing. We prefer to see ta- 
lents employed in true medical inquiry, 
collecting a mass of facts upon parti- 
cular subjects, and forming useful and 
legitimate practical deductions from 
them. 

The two following extracts are spe- 
cimens from Dr. Harwood : — 

It will also, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted that few coast! are recommended by 
so Diuch natural beauty as that of Hastings, 
as in this respect it possesses an acknow- 
ledged superiority over any other within a 
much greater distance from the metropolis, 
^and is indeed almost the only situation in 
its vicinity frequented by invalids, that com- 
bines great beauty of inland scenery, with 
that peculiar to an extensive and higldy- 
varied line of coast ; which circumstance, 
in connexion with its extensive distribution 
of those sources of interest calculated to ex- 
cite pleasing and cheerful impressions, is of 
so much importance to the acquirement of 
health. In this point of view, however, the 
Hastings' coast is generally appreciated; 
its surrounding ueiglibunrhood consisting 
chiefly of fine pasture, interspersed with 
much woodland scenery, and affording in Its 
numerous accessible elevations, the most 
extensive and interesting landscapes. These 
are at the same time intersected by fertile 
dells and romantic rocky vallies." — p. 25. 

From Mr. Addison ; — 

Malvern is perhai)s one of the most 
healthy and delightful spots in the kingdom, 
and possesses advantages very rarely indeed 
to be found combined elsewhere. Nature 
seems to' have unfolded her choicest beauties 
in the surrounding scenery, and to have col- 
lected here everything that can delight the 
eye or engage the imagination. The air has 
always been celebrated for its great purity 
and invigorating quality ; the healthiness 
its topographical situation has been acknow- 
ledged by all who have resorted to it ; whilst 
its salutary and wholesoinc water holds out 
a paramount inducement to those who are 
suffering from bodily infirmity. It is to an 
examination of the latter, and to an inquiry 
into the manner in which it has proved ser- 
viceable in scrofulous and other diseases oc- 
curring in weak habits, that some of the fol- 
lowing pages will be especially appropriated, 
particularly as it has been resorted to, not 
only for the cure of this, but also for the 
alleviation of other important disorders to 
which mankind are subjected."— p. 5. 

Mr. Addison has a chapter on the 
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effects of terrestrial radiation, whicji 
leads to this conclusion : 

That all moderately elevated situatiom, 
»i]pon a bad radiating stratum, with a had 
radiating surface,* and sheltered from the 
oolder winds, will be found in this climate 
to he most healthy \ while on the contrary 
all low situations, especially those which are 
open and exposed, and those in the neigh- 
bourhood of water or marshes, will be un- 
healthy, and unfit for weak or debilitated 
constitutions or Invalids, although they may 
not he prolific in generating inveterate or 
repeated attacks of disease." — p. 79. 

• ♦— 

A Treatise on those Diseases tuhich are either 
directly or indirectly connected with Indi- 
gestion : comprising a General Fiew oj 
Sympathetic Affections^ especially those of 
the Heart and the Lungs : and also a Com- 
mentary on Ike Principal Ailments oJ Chil- 
dren, By David Uwins, M,D. t^c, IX c, 
8ro. y)/). 266. 2d Edition, 

DR. UWINS introduces his work 
with a disquisition showing that No- 
sology, or ihe classifiCiition of diseases, 
is absurd, hccauhc Nature observes no 
such system ; then proceeds to give 
most interesting views of the action of 
various diseases upon the digestive or- 
gans, and sums up the whole with 
the conclusion, that Man being an 
omnivorous animal, it is not so much 
the kind (with necessary exceptions) 
ns the excess of food, which is in- 
jurious; e. g. satiety is only to be 
avoided. 

Such is substantially the character 
of a book, overflowing with useful and 
occasionally very curious information. 
Some matters of the kind we shall 
notice. 

Every body has heard of sponta- 
neous generation, a doctrine not to be 
accredited, but worms have been found 
in the bodies of healthy children, who 
never swallowed a particle of any thing 
but the healthy milk of a healthy mo- 
ther (79). The origin of worms, there- 
fore, Dr. Uwins refers to some forma- 
tive power in the bodies, that the 
worms infest ( 80 ). 

Here we shall let off, though at 
great peril of its bursting, a hypothe- 
tical gun concerning matter. We are 
willing to admit that there is both 

* Water, a grassy surface, and holluw 
and low situations, are extremely good ra- 
diators; raised situations, moderately en- 
closed, overhung with tr^Si are bad ra- 
diators. 


organic and inorganic substance ; but 
from our opinion of the character and 
attributes of the Almighty, and trartous 
phenomena, we think that there does 
not exist any such thing as mere mat- 
ter in its own nature essentially in- 
sipid; l|ut that every particle, even a 
grain of sand, is in its ^wii way ani- 
mated, though it may no<F be orga- 
nized. Chemical prop^iie 5 ^i!iy he 
the blood and nerves of mere inorganic 
existence, though it would be absurd 
to say that the substance which has no 
organs can be susceptible of sentient 
or vegetable animation. In the same 
view of things, we conceive that there 
can be no such thing in Nature as 
death nroperly so called : — i. e. utter 
extinction of being, though the modes 
of its cxji^tence may be altered. It 
may only become inorganic, and no 
longer demonstrate its living inode of 
action, though the principle by which 
it was enabled to exhibit such action 
must he immortal, if the negation of all 
being, of whatever has been, or may 
again he,4is a physical impossibility. 
In short, if a thing is, we think that it 
lives also, in some mode or other, 
although language does not allow the 
application of^ the term live to any 
oincr than organic beings. 

If matter unorganized bad not pro- 
perties equivalent to life 1n organic 
beings, we do not see how it could 
answer the purposA of creation. W^e 
do not say that it feels, or it thinks, or 
knows pleasure or pain, only that it 
acts spontaneously, which we deem 
sufficient proof that it lives. 7 'he sim- 
plest of all modes, the attraction of 
cohesion, is spontaneous action. 

In our review of Mr. Warren’s in- 
genious Disquisitions on Life, we had 
occasion to notice his description of 
volition to a galvanic action upon the 
nerves. We transcribe a very curious 
experiment, auxiliary to Mr. Warren's 
hypothesis. 

** Dr. P[hillip] takes two rabbits, in both 
of which he divides the eighth^air of nerves 
in the neck, as they pass dqwa to their pul- 
monary and stomach associations and desti- 
nations. One of the animals thus acted 
upon, is put by on a table, and in the course 
of a very short time, the hreathiog becomes 
hurried, the air-cells of the lungs become 
stuffed up with mucus, and the creature dies 
suffocated. Upon opeoiog the stomach of 
this animal, the food which had been given it 
just btfore the division if the nerves, it found 
in an unaltered state. 

What hecoinee of the other animal ? The 
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' senfeii it will ba recolleoted» hsva bean di- 
TideJ in tbe same manner as in the €r8t,> 
and at the same time j hut in this instance, 
immediately upon the division, the experi* 
menter contrives so to adjust a galvanic ap- 
paratus to the part, that galvanism is made 
the substitute for the nervous influence i and 
while the first rabbit is panting anl puffing 
with laboured and oppressed breathing, this 
is rcs|^^%s freely as if nothing had hap- 
pened : indbed, bt the time the other dies, 
this is found quiti? free, even from any dis- 
eased appearance : it is killed, and the diges- 
tive process is found toj^ve proceeded fully to 
the same extent as t% ordinary cases ** — 
p. 135. 

The following denotations of or- 
ganic disorder, as applied to Buona- 
parte, are curious. 

** There is in the subject of organic dis- 
ease, a continued sharpness and fixedness of 
feature, which is very observable, and whicii 
the merely nervous patient is without ; and 
when the stomach, but more especial Iv the 
liver, happens to be the residence of the 
organic disorder, this fixed cast of counte- 
nance is accompanied by a peculiar anxiety 
of expression, or rather perhaps I should 
say, of despondent indication. I think it 
lixely enough that an observant spectator 
would have perceived a marked change in 
the marked countenance of the late Ruler of 
France, from the time that the general per- 
turbation of which he was the subject re- 
solved itstlf joto a fixed point, and he be- 
came t|^ subject of a topical and organic 
complaint." — p. SIO.^ 

Dr. Uwins says further : 

<< It is more, 1 think, than probable that 
the topical malady, of which the late Ruler 
of France died, was a sort of concentrated 
termination, soHo say, of allliis ardent and 
irritable sensations into one point: and it 
may be presumed, that had his destiny lieen 
to live on in the state of dfcitement under 
which be for some years existed, his final 
period would not only have been protracted, 
but that death w6nld at length have visited 
him in a different shape." — p. 988. 



NupHa Saera; oibJeetUms to the amended 
VmiariansMarruige Bill oflSV* By the 
Rev, Oeo. Stqnestreet Griffin Stonestreet, 
LL.B. Author of *{Antistitis Religionis” 
flTc. 8vo. pp, fa* 

THAT the Unitai^ian Marriage Bill 
is an act of insulting effrontery, inas- 
much as it Remands unwarrantably 
concessions frbm the Clergy, is self- 
evident; indeed, it ii absolutely moii« 
atroutu^^TBt as being ia parts a 
mere transcript of Olifjiiafi^ 
method of putting down^^mofiiees of 


the Church by the Act of 1656, and 
secondly, as requiring the Clergy to 
roister civil contracts of others, in for- 
mularies which derive their authority, ^ 
as evidence, only from the Clergy 
themselves having been parties. The 
Clergy are thus to be degraded into 
copying clerks, and 

Marriage is to be stripped of its priests, 
its church — its oaths — its appeal to an at- 
testing and protecting Providence. And for 
what? To gratify the pride of sectarian 
opinion, to weaken the sacred ties of reli- 
gion, at the instances of persons too fre- 
quently remarkable only lor the want of 
modesty, or the apparent rashness of their 
opinions; and whose bold profession of 
doubt is often warranted neither by their 
age, their acquirements, or the seriousness 
or assiduity of their enquiries, — to debase 
the establishmeuSs of the country for the 
sake of those who in some shape or other 
have been constantly at work to destroy its 
authority, and erect upon its ruins a council 
of freethinkers, and a goddess of reason/’— 
p. 17. 

The hardship upon conscience is 
stated to be the introduction of *Mhe 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost;” 
the self-same words which these Dis- 
senters use in ihcir own forms of Bap- 
tism (see p. 31). In fact, no case is 
made out requiring the attention of 
Parliament, and 

*Mf by the term ‘Unitaiian,’ it is in- 
tended to include Freethinkers, then the use 
of these words might be urged as an ob- 
jection of B different kind ; but that Parlia- 
ment will alter tiie Law of Marriage, in 
behalf of the consciences of those who have no 
religim at ally is a proposition too mon- 
strous for attention.” — p. 32. 

“Prohl” says Ainsworth, ''is an 
interjection inaignanlis et admir antis,** 
and we leave to the feelings of any 
linglishman in office (lay or clerical), 
the propositions in the Bill proposed 
for enactment, (i.) Banns are to be 
published in the 'Trinitarian Church ; 
(ii.) the Trinity is then to be re- 
nounced formally in. the Unitarian 
conventicle; (iii.) the certiFieate of re- 
nunciation is to be exhibited to the 
Trinitarian clergyman; (iv.) a justice 
of the peace is to celebrate the flrar- 
riage, and certify it by endorsing the 
^/z/rVrtni/arrciR certificate; (v.) the Tri- 
nitarian clergyman, under penalty of 
felony, is to receive the {to him blas- 
phemous) certificate, store it in the 
parish chest, and copy it into the re^ 
gister. Now by what authority do 
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people, who have no other pretensions 
whatever, than beine Arians or 
cinians, insult gentlemen, by pjp- 
posing for laws matters which have 
not only a direct tendency to demora^ 
lize the people, by lessening the sanctity 
•of marriage, but to make the Clergy 
livery-servants to insolent men, who 
have no other right to dictate than 
bare-faced effrontery, and who treat 
the magistrates and clergy as if they 
were waiters at an inn. 


The jilliance of Education and Civil Govern- 
ment ; with Strictures mi the University of 
London, By Thomas William Lancaster, 
M. A, Vicar of Banbury, and formerly 
Bellnw qf Queen's CoUege, Oxford, 4to. 
pp, f)2. 

Mr. LANCASTER states that the 
general argument pursued in this book 
IS as follows: 

“ The ends qf civil Siidety are unattainable 
without the influence of religion, and that in- 
fluence is more ^‘eclually promoted by edu- 
cation, than by any other means qf human 
application. But there are no means whaV- 
ever, which any civil society is able to employ 
for the promotion of that influence, except 
through the instrumentality of an Established 
Church. It is therrforc absolutely necessary 
that any system of education, which is framed 
with a view to national purposes, should be 
conducted on the principles of agreement with 
the Established Church** Pref. iv. 

The desideratum applying to the 
London University, Mr. Lancaster 
treats the subject accordingly. With 
regard to this institution, it is, in 
our opinion, a most desirable object 
that the directors should omit re- 
ligious instruction ; for, through the 
necessity imposed upon them, of al- 
lowing all creeds, they would, if they 
acted upon that necessity, as to tuition, 
by propagating mongrel religion, be- 
come a mere kennel of curs, unfit for 
the chase or the gun. It is said, by 
Goldsmith and other philosophers, that 
theology and religious opinions inva- 
riably influence legi.slaiion, education, 
and civil conduct. This is unquestion- 
able ; as well as the position, that an 
establishment is politically intended to 
counteract the mischief alluded to, of 
dividing a house against a house ; and 
if, as is equally true. Dissenters, upon 
acquisition of wealth, lapse voluntarily 
into the Established Church, it is evi- 
dent that they consider their old opi- 
nions as only appertaining to those 
classes of society which have not the 


opportunities of that wisdom, judg« 
ment, and education, which are to be 
'found only in the Establishment and in 
rank in life. In fact, as Adam Smith 
justly distinguishes the liberal system 
of the opulent, and the austere one of 
the poor, it is a matter of course, that 
people Vih endure the one only until 
they are able to acquire the* other. 
Men of Etonian educa^n*f^AP<L satis- 
factory circumstances, will not harass 
themselves about the baptism of in-* 
fants or adults, Calvinistic predestina- 
tion, and other potj^iical logomachies; 
nor will Statesmen encourage irrita- 
bility and fanaticism. The reason is 
plain. A captain of a line of battle 
ship, who wished t(v make devotees of 
his crew, was displaced by Govern- 
ment, with the remark, that he was 
fitter for t'he organ-loft than the quar- 
^ter-deck. Government was right. Mu- 
tiny, under cover of conscience, would 
have been the certain final result; nor 
could it have been suppressed, but un- 
der measures which would have been 
deen.'yed martyrdom and persecution. 
The commander *is indispensably su- 
preme ; but a fanatical chaplain would 
question his orders, and draw the 
men after him; and very probably 
they would say their prayers, instead 
of firing their guns. An attempt of 
this kind actually occurred in India. 
An enthusiastic Chaplain of A regi- 
ment preached ab^t the wickedness 
of a belligerent calling. When he had 
finished, the Colonel formed the men 
into a ring, told them that he would 
flog the flrst man who attended to 
what the parson said ; and forwarded 
the latter to the Governor General for 
dismissal. For these reasons, we con- 
ceive (as we h^ve observed elsewhere) 
that had it been the fatal misfortune of 
this country to have been made by 
Wesley and Whitfield a monastery of 
devotees, the country would have been 
so emasculated, ofiuch a grovelling pas- 
sive character, that no vigorous active 
principle would have been ^ieft in our 
sailors and soldiers sufficient to cope 
with the powerful troop8*of Napoleon. 
England would thus hi^ve become a 
province of France ; and through 
French demoralization, the final result 
would have been ten times more per- 
nicious than those whicb Wesley and 
Whitfield desired to heal. Instances 
could be quqted, where their followers, 
when drawn for the militia, have ob- 
atinately resolved to bear any punish^ 
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ment sooner than carry a musket. Pro 
arts ei fodx was no motto of theirs, — 
it was a sin. 

As to private life, it is evident that 
profane knowledge, and the arts de- 
peiuleiit upon imagination and mind, 
are reprobated as vicious or wrong pur- 
suits; and, of course,* as the Rational 
superiority is« owing to knowledge, 
thist ia^dbked. and, if possible, aniii- 
hilateu. ' 

These tremendous political evils, 
the destruction of the military and 
scientific character^, .and nearly all the 
reason and innocent pleasures of the 
nation, we lea\e to the cairn reflections 
of those Clergymen who wish to sub- 
stitute rpr the Ctuirch of England, es- 
tab/isked by law, that pernicious dete- 
rioration of it, established by sectaries. 
As to ourselves, we solemisly declare 
that we speak upon mere abstract 
principles. ‘ 

In reference to the London Univer- 
sity, we entirely difler in opinion from 
Mr. Lancaster; in short, we consider 
it good policy that the Directors do 
not meddle with religion, because the 
religion which that Ihslitution must 
otherwise propagate would inevitably 
be a very bad one. Wisely, as we 
think, has the Society, resoKcd not to 
be converted into a polemical Bedlam. 
On the contrary, we think that it may 
circulate a large portion of useful pro- 
fane knowledge, where it may do much 
temporal good; and, according to our 
experience, the amplification of pro- 
fane knowledge is far from being fa- 
vourable to religious bigotry. In short, 
from Wesle^t's failure at the Kings- 
wood School, where a liberal educa- 
tion unmade intended preachers, it 
may be justly doubted, whether the 
sectaries, who are supposed to have 
been the inst,igators and patrons of 
the London University, have not been 
casting artillery which will burst when 

f >roved. Sure we a»e that high know- 
edge has a sovereign contempt for both 
sectarianism and enthusiasm. 

, The olc^ Universities, requiring their 
members to have a sound classical edu- 
cation, enforce a> good school instruc- 
tion from infancy, and treat the mat- 
ters taught in the London University 
as subsequent easy acquisitions. A 
public-schoqL boy, perfect in the copia 
verborum and composition, cannot be 
rivalled by a superficial Hamiltonian, 
wlip bas to look 9 Ut hiaVords, parse 
hisleisons, and scan hi^1ioes« The 


intellect of the former, exercised from 
ittfancy, is acute, prompt, and inured 
to application. He is a horse that goes 
work, not an ass that goes to 
drudgery ; and we think that such , 
perfect school-hoys would get up in 
as many days what it would cost others 
weeks. Add to these considerations, 
the endowments of the old Univer- 
sities, and their privilege of qualifying 
for holy orders. 

The complaints of the Dissenters, as 
to unjust treatment, Mr. Lancaster thus 
shows to be nugatory : 

« If we refer to the present constitution 
of the English Universities, we can hardly 
discover how it involves even the shadow of 
a grievance. It cannot in this case be said 
that tiie Dissenters are compelled to contri- 
bute towards the charges of institutions, 
from the benefit of which they are excluded ; 
since the persons educated at these Univer- 
sities defray their own charges, and the en- 
dowments of the collegiate bodies have ac- 
crued, not from public taxes and exactions, 
hut solely from the free and unconstrained 
munificence of benefnetors. Nor can it well 
be alleged, that Dissenters are thus denied 
the benefit of those testimonials, in the 
form of academical degrees, which are re- 
quired for the libeial professions. For, 
with regard to medicine and law, all tliat is 
required fur that purpose may be had else- 
where ; and so far as theology is concerned, 
degrees are, in the case of Dissenters, quite 
out of the question, inasmuch as tiicolugy 
roust he learned according to some specific 
form i and while the academical furiti is 
that of the Established Church, consist- 
ency would not allow degrees in that faculty 
to either given nr taken." P. (>h*. 

Concerning the London University, 
we feel highly indignant at the news- 
paper exaggerations of the juvenile fol- 
lies of the collegians of the other Eng- 
lish Universities, and the predication 
that the London University will effect 
an exemption from them, in the heart 
of the Metropolis, where impunity is 
certain. Do they pretend to say, that 
where a number of young men are 
congregated, prostitutes will not con- 
sider it as a favourabre marl, Gower- 
sireet and its vicinity be Vot more in- 
fested, and the taverns and coflee- 
hoiises be not more filled? The idea 
is absurd in the extreme. Earlj^ ina- 
trimony (a remedy often worse than 
the evil) is the only specific remedy 
for ju\enile immoralities. Vexatious 
they are, it is true ; but that they do 
not influence after-life, is evident, jroni 
tbe correct qharacterS of the Bishops, 
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dignitaries, and other clergymen* if 
they have not sectarian austeritv, it 
grows out of the liberal habits of gen- 
tlemen ; and if it be enacted that gen- 
tlenien-students are to be restrained by 
such austerity, then few or none will 
go to the London University, and if it 
be once characterized as a mere low 
school for sectarian preachers, the pre- 
tended superior safety of travelling in a 
cart, will never give it a preference 
over a coach ; and gentlemen-students 
will shun such society as is only to be 
found by travelling by the former con- 
veyance. 

With regard to the London Univer- 
sity, we are, in explanation, desirous 
of saying that if it adheres to its prin- 
ciple of disseminating knowledge only. 
It may be the means of promoting, both 
directly and indirectly, infinite good 
in a civil and political view. Stick tS 
this point, and that only. 

Past Feelings Renovated, ISmo. pp. 323. 

DR. HIBBERT has written a very 
valuable work upon Apparitions, which 
he makes spectral illusions proceeding 
from morbific causes, &c. &c. The 
author before us considers Dr. Hib- 
berl's book to be favourable to mate- 
rialism, and therefore opposes it as 
auxiliary to infidelity. As the subject, 
ghost-seeing, is interesting, we shall 
go to some length in this article. 

First then, with regard to Dr. Hib- 
bert’s book. A plmical appearance 
must have a physical origin ; and it is 
a law of philosophizing, that pheno- 
mena which can be explained by natu- 
ral causes, are not to be ascribed to 
supernatural apucy. That Dr. Hib- 
bert is perfectly correct in assigning 
morbific causes to spectral illusion, we 
cannot doubt; but if we argue in a 
most un philosophical manner, that be- 
cause there may be supernatural agency 
there is supernatural agency (the bad 
logic used by jahost- believers), then the 
phenomi|la<^n is not to be explained by 
any one w^o U not master of the ma- 
chinery of Providence. If that know- 
1^1^ cannot l>c acquired, of what use 
are arguments for or against a thing, 
where there cannot be data ? Indeed, 
the term ** philosophy of apparitions,’* 
is a misnomer ; for there neither is or 
can be any philosophy on the subjilct. 
As to materialim it is a mere hngbear, 
raised by unphilosophical religionists, 

Oent. Also. Supjd, aCVIII. Part II. 


a scholastic, quibbling word, of no 
meaning whatever in the minds of phi- 
losophers. For if there be such a 
thing as nothing, there is an end to the 
ubiquity of the Deity ; and if there be 
something, it is and must be material. 
Spiri| and solid substance are only mo- 
difications of entity, l^t both are ma- 
terial ; both are only corij| {pin erations 
of finer or grosser pafticlesTw either 
are impervious or in actual contact. 
Action can never beget the power of 
action, effects ctftfnot generate causes, 
and until it can he proved that matter 
has innate properties (which is impos- 
sible unless it were self-created,) Reli- 
gionists ought not4to be alarmed at the 
publication of physical facts. They 
forget that these physical facts are just 
as much creations of God as their su- 
pernatural agency. Dr. Hibbert, as a 
philosopher, had only to do with stub- 
Dorn malters-of-fact ; and we know 
that it is dangerous to science, if philo- 
sophers are to be posted as sceptics and 
infviels, because they confine them- 
selves, a»is4heip duty, to nainral phe- 
nomena ; and if (as is the fact) natural 
history and philosopiiy inevitably gene- 
rate fervent piety, Religionists who en- 
deavour to /lepreciate such studies, 
commit a great error. Spectral illu- 
sions are stated by philosophers to be 
symptomatic of disease, for^i which 
therefore a mccHcal man will apply 
available remedies, while, if he thought 
the cause supernatural, he might neg- 
lect them. Nor is it his duly to dwell 
upon such a possibility, for medicines 
will not operate when invalids are ter- 
rified; an event that has often hap- 
pened when fanatics have been called 
in to pray by the sick-bed. 

But we would ask the Religionists 
who make war with Science, most un- 
necessarily, as we think, certainly most 
unphilosophically, a question or two-« 
Ghosts do not dppear stark naked, but 
generally, it is said, in a white sheet, . 
or at least clothing of some kind. If 
then a ghost appears drapt^d in a white 
sheet or other clo^iing,^ and the ghost 
be, as is admitted; the soul of the de- 
ceased, then must the said white sheet 
or clothing, have also a soul as well at 
the ghost ; or else a power must exist 
of making the drapery^also an inaub- 
stantial being, an hyiiothesis far more 
violent than any started by philoso- 
phers; for nature knows notnit|^ xvhaU 
ever of white sheets or cloihingi be- 
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cause she never created any. When 
too, as in apparitions, a picture is pro. 
sented to the and yet is utterly in- 
substantial, how is the eye of the spec- 
tator to perceive it, unless it be itself 
altered. These facts bring the nutter 
home at once to the imaginations the 
ghost-seec, whether that imagination 
be* morhify^ly or supernaturally ac- 
tuated I ancTwe^esitate not to affirm 
that we utterly disbelieve the existence 
of ghosts, as distinct beings from the 
spectator, though we do not deny that 
there are mental illusions, creative of 
such opinions. VVe shall show how 
Scripture supports us in the next para- 
graph. » 

Secondly then, with regard to the 
work before us. The author, as a me- 


one lext at the expense of others, is 
false divinity, and inadmissible ; for if 
the Dead can revisit this earth, Abra- 
ham uttered a falsehood. The truth is, 
that every age of the world has 
abounded in ghost-stories, and that 
they are only surviving relics of hea- 
then superstitions. Dio of Syracuse 
was visited by one of the Furies in per 
5071 ; (see Hibbert, p. 138 ,) visited b 
a mere non -entity, a myihologica 
being ! Of course, it was a menta 
illusion.* 

Lastly^ w'e have only to state on* 
more fact, viz, that ghost-seeing ha 
been and is, cured by medicine, whicl 
could not be if the disease were su 
pernatural. 

We come now to filtration, that w 


taphysicinn, meets Dr. Hibbart with 
great success, and were it a question 
determinable by the subtleties of the 
old-schoolmen, we would not bet upon 
the Doctor, who only writes like a 
philosopher of Bacon^s school. We 
sincerely applaud all religionists ^ho 
confine ihcuiselves to she imptovenient 
of man in Christian ethics, and its 
sublime faith. The purity of inno- 
cence, the inflexibility of principle, 
and the meekness of patience, which 
denote the practical Christian, we ve- 
nerate with more than common feel- 
ings ; but no man should step forward 
as a theoretical religij|inist, ex cathedrd, 
who is not previously a theologian. 
The Scriptures, so far from sanctioning 
rc-appearance of the dead, affirm the 
very contrary, by staling its impossi* 
hility in direcb terms. We allude to 
the reply of Abraham to Dives, and 
impassable gulph. It is true that 
the Scripture does mention the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias to Clirist; 
actual bodies (not the souls) of the 
dead, arising from their graves at the 
Crucifixion, in presignification of the 
llesurrectioii ; angels^ visions, warn- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and other mz- 
raculous things ; but Providence never 
performed miracles except to establish 
the truth of fbvelation. As to the 
Witch of Endor, Justin Martyr sup- 
poses a \entriloquist to have been em- 
ployer!, and it is of far more easy expla- 
natmii than the Woodstock prtfnks 
and the Stock Well story, both of which 
were effected ^ even unprofessional 
legerdemain.*^ Hut were it not so, the 
Scrimiife^ays pmiively, in ,the reply 
of Abraham, that the Dead gaiieot 
EHyistT THIS Earth, and to explain 


may discover the^*‘ unde derivatur" o 
his revival of the superstition alludei 
o ; and after observing, that weconsi 
der white lies and pious Jrauds to b 
morally criminal, as at the best **doinj 
evil that good may come,*' we add tba 
Wesley directs his followers to keep u^ 
the notions both of witchcraft am 
ghost-seeing. Speaking of the EnglisI 
having given up ghosts and witchcraf 
as old wife’s (iic) fables, he writes-— 
They well know (whether Christian 
know it or not) that the giving up witch 
craft is in effect giving iij) the Bible.*'— 
Hibi)ert, 458 . 

He says the same of ghost-seeing 
and recommends that his follower 
should ‘*not suffer even this weapoi 
to be wrested out of their hands.’ — 
Ibid. 

Now religion, in points where it i 
supported by deception, cannot be thi 
work of God, but of man. In the Act 
of the Apostles, wc are told that met 
who used curious arts (which Whiib 
shows were pretended magical arts 
burned their oooks, and that Elyma 
the Sorcerer was severely punished 
We therefore think that Wesley, it 

* What attention, in a. religious view, i 
due to premonitions, may be jude^ from ai 
unlucky incideut for ghost-believers whicl 
actually occurred while this ^article wa 
writing. One of our female servants su,d 
denly screamed while she was warmin^^ 
bed. The cat, she said, had scratched be 
instep. Search wos made— no cat was found 
Another servant dreamed that the cal hai 
been killed in combat with a ferret. Tb 
very next morning the poor cat was foum 
in the' brewhousc, killed by the falling of i 
mesbing-tub. 13 ii 8 happened in our owi 
residence. — Rxv. 
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diftetino witchcraft to be kept bp, was 
actins in express opposition to the 
practice of tne Apostles, who took 
every means, even by miracles, tss de- 
stroy |)opu)ar belief in such trash. 
Man cannot acquire divine power, 
therefore it is manifestly impious to 
’ derogate from the glory of God, by 
treating sorcery as any other than mis- 
chievous noilsense, like alchemy, for- 
tune-tellinp, &c. and we presume that 
the Apostles thought the same: — at 
least, we are certain that they wished 
all notions of witchcraft to be ex- 
ploded, for the wise reason, that, in- 
culcated among ignorant people, they 
have had a most pernicious operation — 
even, as we know from our owm his- 
tory, produced murder itself. Pre- 
tended improvementa upon Scripure-in- 
struction, virtually claim a superiority 
over the directions of* the Holy Spirit 
itself, but they all break down under' 
cross-examination, for reasons stated 
1 Corinth, chap. iii. v. 1 1 — 13. 

We do not believe that men will 
ever be wiser for believing in witch- 
craft and ghosts ; and if they are not 
wiser, we do not think that they will 
be belter. 

That Trials of by the Author of “ De 
Lisle.** 3 vols. Bull, 1828. 

WITH much admiration of the ta- 
lents employed in these volumes, with 
all our conviction that they have pro- 
ceeded from a heart impressed with a 
respect for moral and religious obliga- 
tions, admitting the author’s com- 
mand of language, her general rehne- 
ment and nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, we cannot approve the choice 
of the subjects she has selected for the 
exercise of her gifts and endowments ; 
nay more, we believe her themes to be 
dangerous to the morals of the rising 
seneration. The world is already too' 
familiar with the details of the ungo- 
verned and guilty passions of the se- 
ducer and the adulterer — the literature 
of the day is too deeply polluted with 
these abomt||ations. We enter our 
protest against the demoralizing ten- 
dency of these horrible pictures — 
wheA 'B false sympathy is evoked for 
the foulest outrage and the most irre- 
parable wrong, and where personal at- 
tractions are made to cover a multitude 
of sins. Far be such debasing records 
from the eyes and ears of innocence as 
are contained in these volumes^not to 


be perused by any maiden untainted 
with the sophistications of the lowest 
boarding-school, without the burning 
blush of honest sbam<i[;!and wounded 
sensibility. The inherent defect is rn 
the subjects chosen there are many 
lessons of wisdom, many practical pre- 
ceptslof morality and religion; but 
they Are insufficient to«redeem that rS^ 
dical taint where the storyWtfStcs the 
almost-accomplished sd&ucfion of a fa- 
ther’s wife, and another describes an 
intrigue with a wife's sister. God save 
the mark ! what theme will this lady 
select next ? what talents can throw a 
lustre on such subjects? If such tra<- 
gedies have existence in our days, 
which we deem incredible, we see no 
good purpose to be answered by dis- 
playing them to the world. The lan- 
guage of ^he seducer, in his guilty col- 
loquy with his scarcely less guilty 
victim, ought not to be obtruded on 
modest ears; nor ought a writer so 
gifted as the author of these volumes 
evidently is, to administer to those 
tastes for scenes of high excitement 
which arft too pievalent in our day. 
The ** Trials of Life,” in the sufferings 
of virtue alone, demand our sympathy ; 
in the guilty strifes of unregulated 
passions, in tnq unholy pursuits of the 
libertine and the profligate, our feelings 
ought to have no interest. 


Bristol Institution. jFhceedings qf the Fifth 
Annual Meeting held February 14, 1898, 
with the Report qf the Committee read 
thereat, and a Statement qf the Accounts 
qf the Institution for the year 1827, and 
the Donations and Depots during that 
year ; to which are sulgoined the Proceed- 
ings qf the Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety n during its Session in 1 827*28 ,* with 
a List of the Council, and of the Honorary 
MemJbers and Associates, 8vo. pp. bs. 

PIN-MAKING towns, glove-mak- 
ing towns, china-making towns, and 
nearly all but saint-making Chelten- 
ham, promote the national glory and 
beneBt by Institutions like nhis, be- 
cause by wealth, science/ and arms, 
countries can alone, flourish. We 
have mentioned Cheltenham by name, 
that beautiful study of human entomo- 
logy. There, like yeast against dough, 
notwithstanding that religious enthu- 
siasm is affirmed by the Bishops of Sa- 
lisbury and Bath and Wells, to be 
only creative of profligacy and infide- 
lity, there is no termination to unphl- 
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IcMophical error atid irrational conduct. 
Wo know, from good authority, that 
ecclesiastics of Cheltenham have kept 
Mrhat they call black bookie in which 
th^ post every man who does not sup- 
port their fanatical object, a man of 
bad principles ; and we know aly that 
they have thus effected the r«n of 
worthy •tradesmen. We know' (and 
have siMHm it from publications re- 
peatedly) mat me saints deem all men 
who pursue or patronize scientific pur- 
suits, worldly men« who criminally 
waste their time, as if our duties to 
God and man were utterly disjunct in 
Christianity, and our wise Saviour 
wished to introduce ignorance and 
folly. i 

We have thus digressed in particu- 
lar, because we know that the exten- 
sion of knowledge can alsiie coun- 
teract this perversion of (he public 
taste ; •which if it did not injure poli- 
lical well-being, we should thoroughly 
despise. But the fact is, that the use- 
fulness of Christianity consists in mo- 
rals and philanthropy, and a sublime 
faith, as a guardian of honev In short, 
as the Bishop of Bath and Wells states, 
all we have to do is to put our faith in 
Jesus Christ, obey his commandments, 
and imitate his example. 

In short, Sainlship is in England 
what Jesuitism is in France, and is 
only to be counteracted by the propa- 
gation of such nof^ie and 'scientific in- 
stitutions as this before us, for the ob- 
vious reason, that ignorant men can- 
not make fools of knowing ones. 

To the honour of ihe respectable 
city of Bristol, we liave to say, that 
in finances, donations, lectures, origi- 
nal communications, and every other 
object connected with the real and 
substantial good of man in a slate of 
civilization and of pliilauihropy, not 
corrupted into a decoy of fanaticism, 
this lleport gives an inconlro\enible 
testimo^ of the sfbdy of national be- 
nefit. To produce the glory of God, 
voluntary adoration of the Creator, and 
counteract impiety. Natural History and 
Philosophy bre the first of agents ; and 
in such anicles/ the donations to the 
Museum are important (as to the good 
of man). In support of the arts, and 
those useful inventions which have 
elevated man from a beast to a god, 
there are excellent displays of imellec- 
tual TOwer, and scicntinc zeal. For 
detgilf hatreno room^ Fclwfans^ 
sit 


The Proteslafil, a Tale of Queen Mary* 1^ 
the Author qf “ De Foix,” ** fVhite' 
tiuodsf* a voU. 8vo. 

We do not like the foundation of 
this Novel, upon glodmy points of his- 
tory connected with the martyrdorns 
of the savage Mary. We think it in 
bad taste. The Stale Trials, the New- 
gate Calendar, and Fox’s Martyrs, may 
have their moral utility, and 
Singula quseque locum teneant sortita 
decentcr." 

But they are out of place in fictitioua 
history^ the essentials of which are he- 
roism, gallantry, and sentiment ; at 
least there should be nothing revolt- 
ing, as there is in dry, cold-blooded, 
systematic roguery and muider. 

Setting aside this deviation, as we 
think, from correct taste, there are in 
this work somo exquisite touches of 
« nature, which we shall point out. The 
following is worthy to he ranked with 
very high flights of poetry. It relates 
to one of the intended Proleslant suf- 
ferers at the place of execution, a vil- 
lage doctress, oracle, &c. whose cha- 
racter is admirably drawn. 

** But you shall not silence me, Thorn- 
ton,** exclaimed old Gammer Plaise ; ** for 
1 will tell you here, in the face of all men, 
that you and your fellows in blood are but 
as the priests of Nebuchadnezzar, who com- 
manded the people to fall down, and to wor- 
ship the golden image that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the king, had set up. And we, whom 
ye cast into the burning fiery furnace, as 
they did those servants of the true God, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abedoego, we 
shall pass through the flame, and not a hair 
of our head shall perish in the sight of the 
Lord; for we shall behold, in the midst of 
those raging fires, a spirit walking, even the 
Spirit of peace, and he shall sustain us, and 
show us to be, in the sight of Heaven and 
of earth, the worshippers of the only true 
_ God of Israel.'* ^ 

With them were to be burned an 
old fiimily servant^ and an unfortunate 
blind boy. When they were asked by 
the Mayor if there \vas any thing that 
lie could do for them, they made re- 
])lies, which demonstrate a beautiful 
simplicity that goes to the very heart : 

The Mayor now addressed Aba) Allen, 
and asked, if there was any thing he could 
do for him. * 1 thank your Worship,* said 
old Abel, * there be nothing you can do for 
me, seeing that your Worship can neither 
set aside Queen Mary’s way of burning peo- 
ple who don’t think as the would have them, 
nor cad your Worship make the fire not to 
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bum* tod the body oot to feel the flame. 
But I have a sister, one Widow Littlewit, 
and she has got a young child, too ; and if 
you would be so good as to give her a help 
now and then, to recommend her an hoflsst 
lodger, It might do her good, seeing that 
she lives mostly by letting out her lodgings. 
And if your Worship would be so kind as to 
give her this red worsted nightcap, seeing 
it is the only token of remembrance that 1 
have to send her, I shall be bound to you 
for the favour ; and if Justice Baker should 
lay hands on my poor dog Fincher, for that 
matter about the broken pyx, 1 would beg 
your Worship to save the poor thing's life, 
because he can't come under the statute of 
heresy. And, as 1 shall be burnt for his 
offence, 1 hope that will satisfy Friar John.* 

**The good-natured Mayor did promise 
to do all that old Abel Allen willed him, 
and even to take charge of the red worsted 
nightcap, as a token to the poor fellow’s 
sister, Widow Littlewit, which Abel said he 
would pull off from his •head when he was 
about to be fastened to the stake. — ^Tommya 
now asked, if he might be allowed to speak 
to Master Mayor ; and on being assured he 
might do so freely, the boy said, ^ There's a 
thing on roy mind, that your Worship, per- 
haps, would set ot rest. ' 1 had a poor little 
linnet in a cage, that I used to be very fond 
of, and it used to ting to roe ; and 1 can’t 
hear to think that my little linnet may be 
starved when I am burnt. Gaffer Turf, of 
Wellminster, has it now, but he is not a 
kind mail ; and 1 will give my bird to your 
Worship, cage and all, if you will take care 
of it, and feed it when 1 am dead. And 
you must give it fresh water and crumbs of 
bread every day.* 

“The mayor accepted Tommy's legacy 
with perfect good-will, and proipised the 
boy to be kind to his linnet.” 

The great merit of the fair authoress 
is strengthy clelineaiion of character; 
she paints anatomically and finely, and 
is singularly successful in her repre- 
sentations of humble life. Old Abel 
and his clog Pinchcr, Gammer Plaise, 
the housekeeper, and the blind boy 
Tommy, are beautifully dramatic ; ilor 
are there wanting very fine de8cripti\e 
reRcclions, such 'as that on Church- 
yards (ii. 130), and on the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity at Canterbury (iii. 37). 

The moral of tlic Novel is exposure 
of the horrid effects of Bigotry, produc- 
tive as it is of the worst passions, and 
generative of villainy, as horrible as 
that of Judas. 



The ChelUnham Mum, No, XI, 

, WORKS of this kind are toye, and, 
like all toys, depend upon their taste 


and prettinesB ; but toys are not to be 
despised, Jf they are literary, and writ* 
ten upon a correct standara ; i. e. the 
inculcation of heroic, virtuous, and 
tender sentiment, what. Blair says* 
was borrowed from Chivalry ; for*^ he 
observes of novels, improved by the 
introchiction of that singular ameliora- 
.tion a the middle ages, "This merit 
they had of being vwitings.of the 
hi§jhly moral and heroic k^^J^ T<heir 
knights were patterns ^ot of courage 
merely, but of religion, generosity, 
courtesy, and fidelity ; and the heroinea 
were no less distinguished for modesty, 
delicacy, and the utmost dignity of 
manners.’* Though this character ra- 
ther belongs to romance than to the 
modern novel, " imitation of life and 
character;'’ yet we think that hovels 
still partake of it, as the semel imhuia 
diu, • In short, we think that an 
odour of chivalry pervades all novels, 
however badly executed. 

Of the novel and poetic character, 
this Miscellany is of course composed, 
though we think that the " Spanish 
Inquisition’* is not in keeping, and the 
story of Basilio Bruno excites disgust; 
for, though a reader can sympathize 
with a tragedian, he turns away from 
a butcher. He goes to a theatre, but 
not to a hospital. 

Let us, however, turn to the chap- 
ter on Gracefulness, a lively bird of 
very pretty plumage ; 

“ There is one other connected topic, to 
which 1 cannot help adverting, and that 
truly is not so much a trial of grace as of 
patience, videlicet, being asked by your 
liostess (no iflonster in other respects, per- 
haps,) to dance with some ltdy (young or old, 
no matter,) because every one else negleeta 
her! Now friendship is something; civility 
is something ; the recollection of post, or 
anticipation of future favours is something ; 
but this de^es all moderation, and challenges 
all insolence and disdain. There she sits, a 
large bony structure, — a colossal anatomy, 
—a cylinder, — a oherry butt, — a length of 
water pipe, — imiQense hands and feet, high 
cheek bones, and, to crown all, flaming red 
hair, dressed in profusion of isurls, — a me- 
teor, — a shooting star,-^a Vauxhall fire- 
work,— an exploded Congreve rocket (a 
strapge idiosyncrasy) ^ that, by the bye, la- 
dies with red hair are so unalterably bent 
upon displaying it, — ^nothing subdued, — 
retiring or natural, — ^but flame, soreness to 
the eyes,— roses, ribbands, ^and rockets. 
This naturally comet of mothers inoetsantly 


* Lect. xxzvii. 
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^log taeli ooliMiNd hitr» ■libou^b as rad 
1 ^^ tail of the comet of ths^year 80* a 
bMutifuI auburo»<-aobiiro!— With respect 
to taking such partners, it is what I will not 
do for any one ; 1 have not a friend for whom 
I would make the sacrifice,— I defy such 
monstrous, spiritual, soul torturing ty- 
ranny.*’ — pp. 162, 168. 


worthy ^ 
ife.** TRe 


the 
le fol- 


This paragraph 
''l^iseries orf^umao Life, 
lowing is ^ ual to it. 

** Motion of a1^kinds, jumping, vaulting, 
leaping, may all be done with grace, because 
they may be appropriately done ; but, ac- 
coidiog to my notions, violent robust danc- 
ing can only be agreeable when seen from a 
distant point of sight. Your operatic danc- 
ers are Mst appreciated through a Dollond’s 
astronomic glass — p^wer two. All great 
personal efforts of every kind are revolting 
when nearly viewed ; and from the same 
cause, that cause being, gentle reader, sav- 
ing your presence, perspiration. ^To see a 
young lady of good figure, and her blood un- 
provokedy of mdd complexion, reddened into 
scarlet, while the sanguine streams seem 
forcing a passage through the very pores,— 
to see the rank dews of a gymnasiarch stand- 
ing .on her fair forehead, — then the hand- 
kerchief and the laboureckbreathisg, is to me 
of all humiliating, soul-abasing spectacles, 
the most horrible and unredeemed.” P. 163. 


, These are good things, and there 
are many such. « 

The Last Supper, or Christ* s Death kept in 
Remembrance, By the Author of the 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice^ and 
FareweU to Time, pp, 453. 

THERE is no reason why senti- 
ment should not accompany devotion, 
'^tinlesa it could be shown that piety 
should only instruct, not delight. In 
a Church too where there is no Li- 
turgy, and the Gospel rites must be 
accompanied with extemporaneous dis- 
courses, the latter should be such as 
are fitt^ to interest the auditors. This 


woric, therefQre, (as do the preceding 
orations of our author) confers the 
hipest eulogy on hts talents, and we 
think that the following extract will 
prove what we say, 

** Yes, communicants, all other festivals 
of remembrance that have been held among 
men, have been but fur temporal blessings, 
and in honour of men of like passions with 
ourselves. But this is a feast in honour of 
the gift of ‘ forgiveness of sins, and of eter- 
nal life,’ in the kingdom of God, — a feast in 
remembrance of one who bore a title, which, 
for grandeur and glory, cannot be paralleled 
by any other that has been sustained by 
man, — the title of Saviour of mankind, Re- 
deemer of humanity, our Intercessor with 
God, our Forerunner into eternity. All 
other festivals have been limited to particu- 
lar nations, and cherished by them with ex- 
clusive veneration ; but this is the grand 
solemnity of the human race ; all other so- 
lemnities have been* but for a time, and have 
\riven place to other rites and other memo- 
rials* when more resplendent events or cha- 
racters called for celebration : — hut this fes- 
tival shall be continued to the end of time, 
— all nations shall yet encompass this ta- 
ble, — and the latest generations of men 
shall hut perform this service in a far 
grander assemblage, * the earth being then 
covered with tlie knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. ” 

Then comes the peroration, worthy 
some of the splendid soarings of Mr. 
Irving : 

** Yes, there shall he, said the prophet, 
in the last ages of time, there shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon ; and they of the city shall 
fiemrish like grass of the earth ; his name 
shall endure fur ever, — his name shall be 
continued as long as the Sun, and men shall 
be blessed in him, — all nations shall call 
him blessed blessed be his glorious name 
for ever, and let the whole earth be filled 
with his glory. — Amen.” P. 274. 


Of Confession and Absolution, and the Se- 
cresy tf Confession, as maintained by the 
united Churef^ qf England and Ireland, and 
as opposed to the Statements of modem Ro^ 
manists. By the Rhv, H. J. Todo.— An in- 
quest has long ago been held over Popery, 
and the subject, like suicide, has been in- 
terred, with a stake through it, in a cross 
road. Now its frien^ witl maintain that it 
was actually murdered under circumstances 
of great cruelty, and must be exhumed, for 
the lake of new evidence, though none is to 
be found.' As to the particular point befoip 
us, nothing is more plain, than tiAt auricu- 


lar confession was a mere political invention, 
for the purpose of subjugating^ society to 
priestcraft and tyranny. The modern Ro- 
manists, however, allege that the confes- 
sion and absolution of our own Protestant 
Church are of identical character. The 
falsehood of this allegation is here exposed 
by Mr. Todd, in a masterly pamphlet, which 
ought to set. the question at rest, and will 
do so among the friends of liberty, know- 
ledge, and reason. 

As to Mr. TnowARD'a Church qf Christ 
end Church qf Rome faitlfully described, we 
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are torrj to lay, that wherever there la a ]kk- 
litical interest attached to a syitem» it yieldi 
only to necessity. The doctrines of the 
Church of Rome iiave* in every literary view, 
* the character of mere frhoat-stories and 
.mountebank medicines. However, it is pro- 
per, in our opinion, that they should he ex- 
posed, because such exposure may cause 
Protestants to feel the importance of that 
liberty of reason which Catbolicisra will not 
permit: and its sleepy opponents require the 
vellere aures. 

With regard to the work entitled j 4 His- 
tory of England^ in which it is intended to 
consider Men and Events vpon Christian 
Principles^ we make no doubt but it is per- 
fectly good in intention, and can only regret 
that, instead of enforcing rational piety in 
the dignified scientific form of old divines 
of the Church of EnglancL it is written in 
the low sectarian taste, or quoting Scrip- 
ture upon all occasions, without fas we 
think) a proper feeling for the solemnity of 
that holy Book. Authors should remember 
that familiarity breeds contempt, and that 
profanation of that divine Book, by bringing 
it into common colloquy, ultimately tends to 
contempt of authority. A man who always 
used in common parlance quotations from 
the Statutes at Large, would bring upon 
himself a nick-name ; and proper things in 
proper places are as essential as proper 
ivords in proper places. We ask any man 
inured to respectable unlmneachable society, 
whether he would choose nis children to be 
educated in getting up, under a necessity of 
repeating them, nothing but scriptural texts, 
— like an ignorant person in low life. We 
do not speak thus from any disrespect to 
our author, but from dislike of incorporating 
sectarianism with the Church of England, 
because we know that they are only Jesuiti- 
cal stratagems to effect its ruin, and preg- 
nant with the mischievous effects of enor- 
mous civil and political evil 

The Pious Christians Daily Preparation 
for Death and Eternity has our entire satis- 
faction. 

A brief Account of the Bible and its Con- 
tents, is a good introduction to the know- 
ledge of Christianity, as to its being a pre- 
meditated plan of Providence* 

Mr. Peteh’s Sacred Songs are elegant 
specimens of * moral poetry,* such as is 
conspicuous in the Hymns of Dr. Watts. 

Had Mr. Revell's Sermons not been 
perversions of considerable talents and elo- 
quence, ill support of mysticisms, we should 
have given hiiQ unqualified praise. We 
never did or eould understand wily tlie mas- 
terly reason of our old aud modern orthodox 


divines is to sucettmh to vagne gtiienl mat* 
ter about the consequences of th« Fhll. 
What edificstion can there be in SeimcMis 
which do not make men wiser? 

Mr. Smith, the preacher over the mins 
of the nruDswick Theatre, has published 
three painphlets, (l) Blackkeatiu (3) Brix- 
ton, (3) Portsmouth, The 8ubtee^re«(l) 
immoralities on ship-board^ to the reform 
of which, where feasible, no reasonable man 
can object ; and (3) attacks of a rival. Mr. 
Smith earnestly strives to displace a Dr. 
Styles from his Meeting-house, &c. ; and 
Dr. Styles in return threatens Mr. Smith 
with ‘1*11 crucify him* ffirixton, p. 81). 
All we choose to say imon the subject is, 
that a curate of the CHurch of England ia 
bound to do as much ecclesiastical duty for a 
stipend of 100/. per ann, as these angry liti- 
gants think ought not to be done under 500/. 
a year fBrixton, p. 16), We have heard fre- 
quent mention made of loaves and iishea, 
and know that very often loaves only are to 
be got, and no fishes, unless it be now and 
then sprats or herrings ; but it seems there 
are far better managers, who get turbota 
and doAes all by vuluqtary contribution. 

The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 
few introductory Remarks, by the Rev, 
Geokge Croly, have been formed, indeed, 
into a very cleganl as well as convenient 
small octavo. Commencing, as most pre- 
vious selections have done, with Chaucer, 
this miscellany is continued much lower 
than most previous w^rks of the kind, iu- 
cluding (^after Cowper) some of the produc- 
tions of Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth. Scott, Campliell. Rogers, Moore, 
Byron, Keats, Millinan, Wolfe, and Mrs. 
Hemans. Several finely -execitfed woud-eo- 
gravings embellish the volume. 

Of Mr. Mattiiiason's Poem of the In- 
frmary, we can only regret that tlie subject 
was nut favourable to the indulgence of ima- 
, giuation, the faculty which forms the very 
soul of poetry. Such verses as 
** Still press toward th^ prize of your high 
calling,*' 

are foreign to the character of poetfy. Mr. 
Matthiason's Poem, as a Sermon, would not 
be inappropriate ; but we do ntff wish to see 
Religion made a medium 'of extinguishing 
genius and science, or the easy task of get- 
ting up texts, siibslituted for that which 
alone confers intellectual chfpraoter, cultiva- 
tion of powers, and acquisition of knowledge. 

In Mr. Caddick*s Tales qf the AffecHom 
we have much to be pleased with, as to her 
reflections and fintiments ; but we wish her 
to remember, that in * Sketches from real ' 
Life,' only particular cases are fitted fur 
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'cal tales, if pml 

pleased piso. There must be both heroism 
and sentiineiit ; not the mere inevitable 
evils of mortality* 7 

. * ' • 

ThdfSiHKj various good opinions in Mr. 
Paul Ferror*s Essays; but those opinions 
are not founded upon precise theological 
data. The sacrifice of Christ, independently 
of the atonement, had an especial relation 
to the doctrine of resurrection of the Body; 
for who could kill God ? Christ only be- 
came man to enable himself to be suscepti- 
ble of death, and lie wu only capable of it, 
to prove the resurrection ot the body, and 
establish by so doing his title to the media- 
torial power. ^ 

Concerning Mr. Malcolm’s Scenes of* 
fFar, &c. we have only to observe, that the 
sentiments, as poetical, do him honour ; but 
however interesting may he the usociatious 
of ideu, connected with particular objects, 
a battle has no sul^limity, like azT earth- 
quake or a hurricane. It is only man-shoot- 
ing. What is the fact? Every man is 
obliged, by circumstances, to think of him- 
self only. A private soldier is shot. The 
officers take away his remaining cartridges, 
and hand them to the survivors. As to bro- 
ther officers, he gives a parting sigh for his 
deceued comrade ; and tnen speculate^ who 
can get any choice thing which he possess- 
ed, when sold the next day. Poor fellow ! 
we should like so aud so of his; and we 
believe things of this nature are put up to 
auction. This information we have from 
officers who have' been in most of the Pe- 
ninsular battYcs. 

The Anli' Slavery Monthly Reporter y for 
October 1838, is devoted to coroplaints 
about the slaves working upon Sundays, 
a practice not to be vindicated, but the vio- 
lent conduct of the Abolitionists tends ra- * 
ther to the confirmation than the sujipres- 
sion of it, because {be Colonists have ideas 
of political and insurrectionary views (which 
Mr. Barclay shows by certain placards) be- 
ing connected with the fauaticism of their 
furious oppAnents, and by no means wish to 
^ve them the further advantage of inciting 
the slaves, by one day in seven being left 
open for such a purpose. The regular 
Clergy, who are obliged to act in.Siibordina~ 
tion to civil authori^^ are blamed for inac- 
tivity i Imt culpable as may be the system, 
we do nc^ think that the right mode of re- 
form Is to act without rdgard to the lives or 
proj^ty of of^rs. No MjptleroBb in Eng- 
vfst^ Would' permit Missionaries of all the 
' sneta^in England to be perpetually tamper- 
' lag with hti ftootorvantr, and dividing their 


dirty; and why hit Majesty's subjects ia 
tly West Indies should not have the same 
privilege as those at home, we know not. 
But or this we are certain, that if enthu- 
siasts harassed our gentry as they do the * 
planters, they would soon be handed over 
to police officers; for an Englishman’s 
house is his castle. 

The Anti-Slavery Reportery No. S9, re- 
views the proceedings of the last Session of 
Parliament on the subject. 

The Neiv Italian Grammar of Signor 
Angelo Cehutti, professes to correct a 
mistake, that it is better to translate Italian 
from the French than the English, on ac- 
count of a presumed similarity of the two 
languages. Now if it be true, that to do 
a thing well, only one thing must be done 
at a time, the inference is, that by such a 
proceeding both will be spoiled ; at least, in 
the present iiistaftce, that the Italian will he 
Frenchified ; but it may be said, that the 
Italian in the other instance uill be Angli- 
cized. But no language can he acquired 
without acquiring its idioms ; for few or no 
idioms obey literal grammatical translation. 
Signor Cerutti seems to have taken great 
pains to demonstrate these idiomatic varia- 
tions, and the peculiarities of the language. 

Arithmetic forms an integral part of the 
machiuery of business ; and we are sure that 
Mr. Reynolds’s Treatise on Practical Arith- 
melicy &c. fulfils its pretensions of ' accele^ 
rating the improvemeut of the learner.’ 

We have a few rare exceptions to make 
to the useful corrections of erroneous pro- 
nunciation in the Proivouncing Dictionary ; 
e. g in p. 50, « of Mutinnecr being the 
correct pronunciation of Mutineer;* and 
prollog for prolugucy in p. 58 ; yet so far as 
books can correct the errors of bad or vul- 
gar expression, we think that the author has 
been for the most part successful. 

Mr. Guyot thinks that the most e;ipedi- 
tious mode of learning a language is first to 
get a Copia Peiborumy and next to use an 
Exercise Book. (Pref. xiii.) To this plan 
he has adapted A Course qf French 
LeclureSy with ioterlinelly and nearly literal 
translations, for which metliod he quotes 
the high authority of Locke, the reerZ author 
of the misDomered Hamiltonian system. 

We have written Short-hand for many 
Years, and found it uncommonly useful. We 
nave frequently thought it necessary, in 
words, not through general use of obvious 
meanings to odd the intermediate vowels ; 
and we cordially agree with Mr. Haroino 
iq this point (see p. vii.) ; yet in his and 
every system we blame alteration of the 
modes of spelling, because augmenting the 
great difficulty of Short-hand in reading it. 
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ffHlkie's FiUa^e Fe»/tiu/.»Luirie. * 

The original picture, whence these lyies 
of groups are copied, it is well known, forma 
one of the most attractive paintings in the 
National Gallery. In it, that eminent artist* 
has introduced many wonderfiilly clever 
characteristic figures, and surprisingly pre- 
served the unity of the various groups. 
These groups, four in number, have been 
tolerably well executed on stone by G. F. 
Phillips, and are now published. One group 
is that where honest Boniface the landlord 
has just tapped a bottle, and is pouring out 
with great satisfaction a frothing glass of 
its contents, while a block with a gloss in 
his hand is wishing him luck,” before he 
quafiFs the liquor, with a face powerfully and 
entirely agitated with sheepish glee; and 
another holds the bottle to his half-closed 
eyes, in search of the quantity of hidden 
treasure. A second group is the timid 
waitress invited to drink, by a knot of loving 
bumpkins whose erotian smiles are excited ** 
by copious libations to another youthful god. 
Next we have the struggle between the wife 
and child to force their protector from his 
companlous, who are pulling him hack^ a 
way he seems very willing to go but for the 
resistance of his family. The various dis- 
tortions of countenance, which seem to XiB 
rendered necessary to give force to their en- 
feebled arms are happily and laughably hit off. 
The remaining group consists of the trough 
and pump, witn several children about it, 
a man asleep with his faithful dog, and a 
fine figure of an old woman leading a sur- 
prised child. 

Rebels Defeated . — Moon and Co. 

Fainted by T. Webster, and engiaved by 
J. Romney. It is the companion of that in- 
teresting little subject, ** Hohcls shooting a 
Prisoner,” and is very effectively executed. 
At the elevation of the giant arm of mater- 
nal authority, the rebel urchins take to their 
heels and seek a refuge behind tubs, in the 
corners, &c. One of them has upset a jug 
of milk in his endeavours to get the protec- 
tion of the sink ; another, with his wooden 
sword in his handkerchief belt, is on his 
knees, and, with eyes asking mercy, raises 
his hand to save hie head ; while the third, 
the important eAsign and trumpeter, whose 
instrument is a rannel, seems shrinking 
within himself from the dreaded enemy. On 
the other side the cannon is overturned and 


* We understand that Wilkie, and the 
eminent sculptor, Mr. Chantry, lately had 
an interview with His Majesty, of two hours 
duration. Report says, that a very curious 
and splendid production, uniting the talents 
of both, will be the consequence of this 
vieit. 

Gent. Mao. S^ippl XCVIII. Part II. 
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Scenm/ the Bivers Yare and 
I Norfolk, — Muon and Co. 

The fainter of these vievrs, is Mr. James 
Stark, of Norwich, an artist prevfn- 

cial celebrity, and well kfiownin London 
by the exhibition of his works at the Royal 
Academy and other institutions. These pic- 
tures, from the delightful scenery of the 
rivers Yare and Waveney, are engraved by 
the first artists, and are nine in number, in- 
cluding the vignettes. They represent the 
mouth of the Yarc; Mutford- bridge and 
lock ; Postwick grovef a very pleasing and 
interesting scene ; the Vale of Thorpe from 
Whitlingham, and Whitlingham Church ; 
view on thssYare, near Thorpe Church ; view 
near the Foundry-bridge, end Kett's Castle. 
The engravings are executed in th^t high 
tone of art, which is generally accomplished 
when the engraver has the power of trans- 
ferring to his copper all the beauty, trutli, 
and force of an excellent original. The 
plate/ are acpompanifd hy letter-press eluci- 
dations written by J. W. Robeits, jun. esq. 
with great care and originality. Altogether, 
the woik is highly creditable to the city of 
Norwich. 

•» ...I 

Landseer* s Monkeyana^ Part VI., 

Opens with a representation of three mon- 
key lawyers, in the wigs and costume of the 
Judges of the King's Bench, engaged in so- 
lemn consultation. The serio-comic effect 
of their apparently learned physiognomies, is 
very happily produced. No. 9 consista of 
two Billingsgate fishwomen, which we can- 
not look upon hut with disgust i— the sub- 
ject was ill chosen ; there is no monkeyism 
in this /air portion of the community. No. 
3 is an admirable caricature, representing a 
sweep coming in collision with a highiv-fa- 
shionahle dame of the hems monde. No. 4 
is a humourous burlesque on the canker- 
eating melancholy to whicli moping fools 
often fall a prey. This part concludes the 
series. • 

NEW MUSIC, a 

Ford's Rudinwnls of Musials a cheap and 
usefql instructor, intended to promote the 
cultivation of psalmody, and to induce per- 
sons to sing from notes instead of by tho 
ear* We can recommend it as clear and 
comprehensive. 

Jerome Payer’s Fariations, ff'altZf and 
Coda^ on the favourite eboros Net Si- 
lenzio,” froqt Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera 
of 11 Crooiato in Egitto,” composed for 
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piiBo-fortei containi lome good varU« 
tioDii but is not very difficult of execution. 

thou my heart must still adore t** 
it • eleVerediptation, by John Barnett) from 


a celebrated German arietta. Mr. W 
M*Gregor Logan’s canzonet of ** Oh, many 
havb sworn to adore me /’* has also been set 
to ipusio by John Barnett. They are^'both 
very pretty pieces. 


LITERARY AND ^lENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

. GRBSgAM Lecturss. * — in Latin, for the leaned, whether foreign-* 

. For ^g/|Dj^ars after their establishment ers or natives, who might resort to the city ; 
these lecture! nKntained a deserved cele- and in English, for the advancement of 
brity in the city of London ; but like all in- leaning and science among all classes of his 
stitutions, subjected to individual neglect, fellow-citizens. In proper diffidence of 
or general abuse, have nearly fallen into de- their own competency to select fit lecturers, 
^uetude. The fends remain, but the spirit the Corporation and Mercers* Company sent 
which first called the institution into public in the first instance to the Universities, and 
notice, as the early volumes of our Maga- requested the heads of those learned bodies 
zine will show, hii ceased to exist. Accord- to recommend to them persons eminent for 
ing to the ReportS>f the Parliamentary their learning, and otherwise competent to 
Commissioners in 1820 , the sums paid by fill the lecturer’s chair. Afterwards general 
the City to the lecturers on divinity, georoe- fame, or some i^ork of extraordinary merit, 
try, astronomy, and music, weie 4004 at governed tire appointments, and the Gres- 
100/. each ; and by the Mercers* Company ham professorships were filled by some of 
to the Jecturers on physic, civil law, and * the most eminent men, who have contri- 
rhetoric, 800 /. at 1 00 /. each. These emo- buted to advance the knowledge of the sub- 
luments are sufficiently handsome, it might jects on which they lectured, 
be presumed, to induce the public to expect The mansion called Gresham College 
some duties adequate at least to the bene- was one of the most spacious and handsomo 
volent founder’s intentions. It appeals that iu the city. In 1763 , however, an Act 
Sir Thomas Gresham gave by his will, dated passed by which the fee of Gresham College 
1576 , one moiety of that building to the was vested in the Crown for the purpose of 
city of London, on condition that out of the erecting an Excise-office, and an annuity of 
proceeds, besides paying certain alms- men 500 /. per annum was given to the Corpora- 
who were to reside in his eight alms-houses, tion and the Mercers* Company in lieu of it 
they ahouhl pay a salary of 50 /. per annum The Act provided that an increase of 50 /. 
to each of four lecturers, who were to deliver should he made to the stipend of each of 
to all citizens and others who came to hear the lecturers, and tliat they should be al- 
them, lectures on divinity, music, astrono- lowed to marry. Gresham College was 
my, and geometry, Within mine now dwcl- pulled down, and the present Excise-office 
linge-hgnse, in the parish of St. Helync’s, built on the site. 

in Bishopsgate-streCc, St. Peter's the Pore, Tlie appointments of professors and lec- 
in the Cittye of London." The other moiety turers have since then been conformable to 
of the Exchange he gave to the Mercers* any thing but the intentions of the founder. 
Company (to which ne belonged), on con- The lectures are deliverered only during 
dition that they provided three lecturers to term time,. in a small room op the south 
^deliver lectures on lawe, phisicke, and side of the Exchange. Ilie Latin lectures 
rhetoricke, within mine now dwellinge- are read at twelve o’clock precisely ; the 
house, in the parish of St. Helyue's," &c. English lectures at one precisely. The 
who were also to receive 50 /« per annum, room is but little known, and if it were 
which was tlien, perhaps, equivalent to be- known, could not be attended at that busy 
tween two and three hundred pounds of our time and crowded place, the Exchange, 
present money. They were also to have The delivery of the Latin lectures is a mere 
the occupacinn of all my said mansion-house farce. Unless three persons attend, the 
and nrdens, and all other thapurtenaooes, rule adopted is, that the lecturer is relieved 
tor uiero, ^and every of them to inhabite, from the performance of his duty. A sorry 
•study, and daylie to reade the said several audience of about half-a-dozeo or a dozen 
Jectures. And mv will is, that none shall persons is now and then collected to hear 
.be chosen to reade any of tiM said lectures the English lecture, which is mostly com- 
jo looge as he shall be married, neither shall posed, and read, or rather hurried over in 
receive any fee or stipend appointed for the such a manner os effectually to prevent tlic 
roadin^e of the said lectures." The obvious annoyance of a large assemblage at any 
intention of the testator was, that these lee- future lecture. The lectures on music have, 
lures should he read throughout the year, however, very frequently attracted what, 
the seven being appointed for each day of under the circumstances, may be considered 
,lhe week— the oi^ on divinity being in- a good attendance. This state of things is 
th^ ptovided also loudly complaiued of, the demand for know- 

that tb^ shoukt be in English' and jUttin ; ledge is every day becoming more general 

. \ ^ . j 
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amongst the rising generation uf citizenftyp 
and it ia expected that sooner or later som^V 
thing will be done by the Corporation to 
restore these professorships to their Original 
I footing) and to cause tlie lecturesHu he de« 
livered, if not more frequently and in confor- 
* mity with the intention of the founder^ at 
least at more convenient times and places. 

Westminster Flay. 

The King’s Scholars of Westminster- 
school) previous to the usual Christmas 
holidays, played Terence’s Adelphi. It was 
played throughout with great spirit and 
effect. Geta, by Hussey, was greatly ap- 
plauded in his denunciations of vengeance 
against the betrayers of his mistress, as was 
S^ruSt by Sutherland, in the drunken scene, 
and that in which he describes himself os 
the overseer of his fellow-servants. Miciog 
by Woodfall, Demeag by Heathcote, and 
JEschinuSg by Briscoe, were excellent, and 
well deserved the plaudits they received.^ 
The Prologue and Epilogue were as follow : 

PROLOGUE* 

Saivcte, nostro benevolt specUcalo, 

Quod nyoie jatndudum appaiamus unuuo: 

Uec ista qucmquam uffeiid.it interinisbio. 

Per quarn dolorib facta tr,*«tis public! 

Tr.renliaua Musa siluit— Qmppe erat 
Sacruta causa luctus, atquc cuilibet 
Multiim iiotauda ; nostro at plurtmiim clioro, 
Cujui solebat lutercssc fabulis 
DcsiHrratu) Tile Printejis - Floruit, 

Longiiinquc florcalSciiola liasccc leqio 
Ornata titulo, et regio digna auspici — 

Sed SI quid cincrclur alin.i ('onMtts, 

£t cura noslri, amorque pcrpnuus, Tibi, 
Fredurier, quaudo itlluin icpctieinus parent! 

At lie sevens iinmorrtndu casibiis 
Ducantur borsc, quas levii sulr-t sibi 
Thalia vindicaie, ct».seul uasuiac; 

Verum in inemoria penitiis insideat Duels 
ITomeD, beneficia, atquc laudes mortui. 

JaniQuuc, Blizte ulinstitutum pobtulat, 

Ad ticta nos couveitiinus, iiainqiie auuuus 
Mos hicce rtgia supcrbit vindicc; 

IQec nomine uiio uititur Comoidia, 

Quas iiunc agenda rsl. Mcoipc vos Terentius, 
Eliza, Frcdrricus inonent, ul comiter 
Dignemini aures applicare fabulae: 

Et vestra non alto nindo puenia 
(14 1 fallor) dcta, facial ut purrilibus 
fiitis benigni et propitii coiiatibus : 

!Non paucaquippe nos gravanl etiam insuper 
Incoinmoda: ^scliinus, Syrus, 0«ta, Ilegio,' 

£t Ctesipho veniam sibi omues iropetrent, 
Actoribus eniin substitutis utimur. 

' RPILOOUE. 

Af. Canthara! non redit avicino Sostrata Bazaar; 

Kec qui advorsiim ierant coiispicio farnulos. 

All! vere hoc dicunt, si connubialia vmcla 
In te suscipias multa neccsse ferus : 

Jurgia, blanditias, verba aspera, verba jocosa, 
Iiioumeros sumptus multiplicesque moras. 

Srd video uxorem— mea lux ! meaSostrata! salve! 

Tandem ades. JS. Ah ! mi vir, non potui citiii8>-.. 
Demeu mox aderit, qui rem tibi nunciet omnem : 

Ipsa quidem hme emi paucula, bella tamen. 

Uf. Nec chara, ut Spero, $. Quiduam scelus ex« 
cidit ore, 

Stulte maritc, tuo ? Maximi erant pretii— 
Venditio fit nempe Poelae pauperis ergo, 

Qui, nisi verborum copiam, habet uihiinin. 
Smisse et magui virtus esU-inaxima virtus. 

Af. Judico me, virtus incipithsBcce domi. 


Sed quisnam hue properat I Klsl me mea Ibmloa 
falluut, 

Dcmea nos rapidis ptssibus aggreditnr^ 
Demea, quid properas ? Animam recipe* J). 
llei mill! ! prorsiis— ■ ■ 

Af> Quidnam est hoc prorsbs ? Quid trepidei f 
D. Peril: 

Actum est^ptfiptavi nimiriim affabilia esse, 

Et l^mssit— nam tria veiba deoem 

Stabanniui^lts— Veriim accipe, Micio. lintrem 
Pulcnllum, mihi quern veadidit ista Venus. 
Sj/r» VA I quendo ruraus fesiiva illuxcrit bora, 
Hoc sit conoubii pignus honorquW tui. ^ 

AT. Scilicet in portu jam naviqp; atpisbseero, narra 
Omnem rem. P. Meminisse horreo, at inciidam. 
Postquam te in solidorursiis.Soror alma, loc/ssem, 
Coilectas volui visere debcias. 

Dum tamcQ errabam, conspexi forte puellam 
Forma— Jlf. Pulcliri nempe. P. Eximia ; atque 
oculis 

Tam nitidis, magnis, et Claris, ut nil supri— 

Huic dixi, ut decttic (vie mihi ! nam peril) 

Sed dixi, ut decuit, ** Salve, formosa puella. 

Hasc coutra, '* Quid ernes, 0 none vir, quid ernes f" 
Emi ergo lintrem— et pefflam post omnia naulum, 
Linter enitn aureolis constitit istc decern. 

Af. Aureolisne decern ? P. Sane, mi Mtcio, sani ; 

17 am virtulis erat restituisse nihil. 
Displicuer^vices Divis, reliquumque petenti, 

Vox erat base Veneris “ mi ego restituo/' 

S, Et meritb, Frater : qumrenda pecunia primiim— 
Virtus‘-P. Verbum odi, Sostrata-quidnatet hie ! 
Sj/r. Oh Domine! Ingentem sumptnm ne quttre' 
tuorum, 

Nec vir adire veils non adeunda virol 
Viudicat hmccp sibi nova nupta. P. Anne om- 
, nia? Sj/r. Vere 

Omnia ; pfp-s mining est nostra puella sul. 

& Vus isthac Huferte intr6 ; tu taugere noli, 
Demea. P. Ne sen, So^trata, tantoperel 
Gratiam, uti par est, reierani ; ascribique Dearum 
Valdc sollicitis tc fariam ordiaibui. 

S. O utinam facias ! Af.'Noli, mea Sostrata, noli, 
Divarum istariyn te sociaru choro. 

41. Uui ! uova religio te in< cssit, chare marite, 
Nunc ultra plus cs Presbyter. Af, Unde patet! 
A Item damuasti, quam, si vis credere famss, 
EmuocUrum oinnis copia narium amat. 

Hac vespertinus, necnon et matutinus 
Rhetor sopitum coQCitat arte gregein. 

Nov It loannem nostra ars comiiescere Taurum, 
Et oatos Patrici non smit esse feros. 

Non alia in chartis splendent benefacta diarnis. 
Non alia patris sat Priamoque datum. 

AT. Sat patriae Priamoque nocet. Failacia, fucus, 
Frans ccssent causam dedecorarc sacram ! 
Sentis jamdudum (neque euinieunt omnia ficta) 
Qo&m purus matrum corda gubernet amor; 
Vidisti timidam fiatri arridere sororem, 

Et nosti qualis quantaque cura patruin. 

Ex his exeinplutn sumas pietatis, ct ista 
Auqua hommi virtus sit, nec iniqua Deo. 

& Qmn fiat ! jam nunc rcdit ad se Sostrata, curls 
Digna tuis iteruio, nomine digna suo. 

Jactari cessans, simulare, rt fallere, virtus 
Re vers incipiat nostra vigere domi. 


Wbrnsrian Society. 


Two tusks of the mammpth, brought 
Ime by Capt. Beechy, were lately exhibited 
and described to the WeAieriao Soci^ at 
£dinburch| by Profasor Jameson. They 
are in £ie preservation, and not bent in 
one direction, but twisted spirally, like the 
horns of some species of the oowi. The 
smallest, which it nuite entire, is 9 feet 9 
bches ii^ length ; toe largest, which wants 
a small port of the point, must have mea- 
sured originally 19 feet. Judging from 
analog^s Professor Jameson stated, that the 
mammoth to which the largett beloBfe^ 
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na«t h«f« been fifteen or eisteen feet high* Wjndior CAnxB* 

end coniequeutiy larger than the elephant^ y^Vhls ancient residence of our nnclent 
is an animal of the same species. Icings, is,nonr becoming a splendid object of 
They were found on the west coast of Ame- attraction. The alterations and decorations, 
nea, near Behring's Straits, et Kschulz flay, chiefly under the tasteful direotions of his 
latitude 60. in a very remarkabl e bl uff, i^hich Majesty, have been on the must magnificent 
has been ^^ribed by KotzeliuaO'hu bluff stole. 

has a covering ofearth and grosAdlutKotze* The king's private entrance opens upon 
bue» while encamped ou it, havilg cut a double staircase of solid oak, wliich is co- 
throu^h the wurfSoe for some purpose, was vered with deep scarlet cloth, and is lighted 
surprisedfto«fiind (hat what he took fur a by one brilliant lamp \ it communicates with 
portion of terra firma was in reality a moun- tlie winding corridor, round which are ranged 
tain of iuc, lOQ feet in height above the theRoyal apartments; those of thcKiug being 
water, but attached to the land, as such ice- oa the east side, while the Queen's and the 
hergs generally are. This discovery led to Duke and Duchess of Clarence's occupy the 
another still more interesting. It was south. With the C02/pd’a;i7 of the C'omi/or, 
found that this mass of ice hod embedded we were excef'dingly struck. It embraces 
ill it a vast number of the tusks, teeth, and the eastern aud southern sides of the quad- 
boDoi of the inammotlif of which the ob- rangle, and its walls are adorned with the 
jects we have descrilied were a part. Their portraits of the most celebrated characters 
i^eiDoins roust have been inclosed in the ice in the history of the country — where the 
by the same catastrophe that l^pried the hero and the statesman, the living and the 
mammoth which was found entire in simi- dead, find an honoured and appropriate place 
bir envel^e on the banks of the Lena thirty the palace of their Sovereign. Among 
years agin and that catastrophe, beyond a these may be enumerated the celebrated 
doubt, was no other than the general deluge. Round Table; the Grand Falconer, the 
which extinguished the jace of animals these Duke of St. Alban's going out hawking; 
remains belonged to. The bones, tusks, busts by Chantry, of the Duke of York, the 
&c. were numerous, and some parts oft the Duke of Wellington, &c. &c. These are 
ice near the place where they wefii deposited specimens of art, and set off hy a magni* 
had a siqipll of decayed animal matter, aris- fleent carved and gilded ceiling, in architec- 
log o« doubt from the decomposition of the tural accordance with the style of the build- 
flesh* Thd'tulks are iu their natural state ; ing, and when viewed by the aid of nume- 
but of two great teeth wliigh accompanied rous candelabra— two of which are placed at 
them, one seemed to be petrified, having, each of the doors leading to the Royal apart* 
doubtless, llleen m contact with stone. The incnts— produce a magnificent and almost 
mammoth seems to have been an Inhabitant magic effect. 

of nearly the whole northern hemisphere. The Bed-room is crimson t the drapery of 
its teeth or bones having bten found on the bed, a rich deep scarlet fluted silk ; and 
both sides of North Ameriie, In Siiieria, in the bed, the one which was made fur his 
England, Scotland, Itoly, and other Euro- Majesty when Prince Regent, by Mr. Mi»rel : 
pean countries. The remains, however, adjoining the bed-room, is an anti-room, in 
found in Ayrshire, and in various parts of which are hot and cold baths. 

England, belong to a smaller species than 'J'he Breakfast-room is of rich blue silk, 
that which furnished the tusks. and adjoins the bed-room ,* next to which 

Enormous Fossa. « tsstefiilly fat- 

lushed, and ntted up with neat chintz fur- 
Tlie jaw-bone of an enormous unknown iiiture. 
animal has been discovered at Epperhelm,' The King's Private Drawing-room coin*- 
in the canton of Arrey, on the left bank of municates with the above, and the prevailing 
the Rhine, by M.Schleier-Macher, governor colour is green, the material damask silk, 
of the Comte de DarnesUdt. Sevcftal togth with a yellow flower, fringed with gold ; 
had previously been found, resembling thuile chairs rose-wood, with green damask cush- 
which this jaw-bone contains; but as tlibtf ions and Lacks. 

' were similar^to those 6f the tapir, cre^t^ From this apartment you enter tlie Li~ 
was giveu to the antediluvian existence erf a hraryt from which commences c scene of 
gigantic species ot that animal. M. Schleier- spleuclour consistent with i^be dignity and 
Macher's discovery will undeceive naturalists station of England's Monarch. The dra- 
on that point. The animiJ, of which he pery covering the walls is a rich green do- 
has found so valuable a relic, belongs to a mask silk, fringed with gold ; the curtains, 
new genus ; and its dimensions are really er- of the same material, are tastefully arranged 
traordinary. Even supposing that its body round each window, which is filled with 
was os small In prooortion to the head os in plate glass of large^, dimensions, while the 
the hippopotamus (the quadruped of which panbels of the private doors ore ^fitted up 
tht b( 4 W bears ^e least proportioo to the with looking-glass. 

he^)• Its eutir»>(iB|agCli roust houe been The Library^ communicates with the 
nkMMto ' Draumtg-room by two magnificent folding 
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doom i »nd these room§, when viewed, to* 
gether» ippear to vie with each other io 
grandeur and richness of effect. Tlie*fur- 
Dttore and drapery of the Drawing-room 
we of a deep scarlet damask silk ; t)ie beau- 
tiful marble chimney-piece and its columns 
are cbiseletl in alto-relievo; and from it 
aire suspended throe superb gold chandeliers, ‘ 
presenting one mass of burnished gold. 
Each of these chandeliers, it is said, cost 
sood guineas. Jn the centre is a magni- 
ficent gothic bow-window, commanding views 
of the park, the village of Datcbct, the 
Surrey hills, and surrounding countiy. 

From the Drawing-room you enter the 
Dinhig-rMm, by two white folding-doors, 
with paniiels tastefully ornamented with 
rich gilding, and affording a pleasant relief 
to the eye, from the surrounding brilliant 
colours. On entering this room you arc 
immediately struck with its magnificent pro- 
portions, as compared ivith those already 
enumerated. The drapery and furniture arev 
of crimson damask silk, fringed with gold ; 
and though the cieling is nut so carved as 
that of the Drawing-room, yet its compart- 
ments have perhaps a better effect, and are 
more strictly in unison with the style and 
character of the building than any of the 
preceding apartments. From this room two 
grand windows command extensive pros- 
pects, the one to the east and north-east ; 
the other to the north overlooks Eton 
College, with its << antique towers,** the 
rich vale of Buckinghamshire, the adjoining 
counties, and the course of the majestic 
Thames rolling its stream at the base of the 
Castle. 

The Private Dining-room leads from the 
last apartment, and is of an octagon form. 
'J'he drapery and hangings consist of deep 
scarlet cloth ; the furniture is composed of 
polished oak ; the dining-table, of Ainboyna 
wood, stands in the centre of the room, 
it is of a circular form and on an entirely 
new principle, so that from the exterior 
of the circle its size may be increased or 
diminished at pleasiire,according to the num- 
ber of guests. This room closes the suit 
of his Majesty's apartments. 

The Music-room is of an octagon form, 
and immediately behind the Drawing-room. 
It is of ample dimensions, and admirably cal- 
culated from its form for conveying sound. 

The carpets throughout correspond in 
Colour with the hangings and drapery of 
the several apartments, and are all of Ax- 
minster manufacture. 

We cannot help noticing the beautiful 
Mosaic table in the Queen’s apartment, 
the first, we l)elieve, made by an English 
artist I the King having all along expressed 
a wish to have thing of purely British 
tnaanlacture. 

Under thmmw terrace of the Castle, 
cmmmenctftg at the Brunswick tower, and 
terminating at the south-east angle, forming 


of ground, Is the orangery, deieendln|f 
gently from the north side and hfftking 
towarils the south. This terrace itsiblf is A 
favourable instance of the strength and So- 
lidity, as well as the taste with which Sir 
Jeffery Wyatviile is carrying on thelimprove- 
mentSMu this Palace. Immediately under 
the grikrel lur&ce of the terrace is a floor 
of lead, and beneath this* agffln is one of 
iron; and, lastly, there sis i^oof* directly 
o\'er the orangery composed of wood and 
plaster, the whole forming a mass of strength 
and durability, that may with truth almott 
be said to defy the inroads of time itself. 
This substantial work, it should be observed, 
extends only to that part of the terrace 
which is over the orangery', and is intended 
chiefly as a protectiim for the portion of 
the beautiful garden which this terrace en- 
closes and partially Covers. All the other 
parts of t^e terrace are entirely of stone, 
having loop-holes, in which cannon are in- 
tended to be placed, this being th^only ac- 
cessible point of the Castle in case of attack. 
The whole of the garden within this terrace 
is proceeding rapidly towards perfection, and 
will be an object of great attraction when 
entirely arranged, and will boast of some of’ 
the choicesb plants lind flowers that Europe 
proiluces. Some of the orange-trooi that 
are already planted are of an pniqense size, 
being from 1 6' to 18 feet in height, and the 
diameter of the ^ems 8 and 10 inches ; and 
as the orange-tree is known to be of very 
slow growth, these must be at least 100 
years old ; they were presented to his Ma- 
jesty by the present King of France. 

The eastern wing •of the castle, viewed 
from the foot-path that leads through the 
Little Park from Frogmore to Datchet, is 
the nearest view that can be had of the 
external beauties and magnificence of this 
Palace, being a distance of iWlf a mile only, 
and this view presents a different feature 
from any other part of the Castle. At eaual 
distances between these two towers are tour 
heavy projections, and in these projections 
are contained the splendid Gothic windowi 
of his Majesty’s principal rooms, and no 
approach to this wing of the Castle is per- 
mitted nearer than the footpath of which we 
have spoken. 

Steel and PLATiNurf. 

The alloys of steel and platinum, when 
both are in a state of fusion, are very per- 
fect in every proportion*' that has been tried. 
Equal parts by weight form a beautiful alloy, 
which takes a fine polish, although it is li- 
able to tarnish; tne colour is the finest 
imsginable for a mirror. The specific gra- 
vity of this beautiful compound is 9.883 ; 96 
of platinum with f 0 of steel, gave also a 
perfect alloy, which has no disposition to 
taraisH; the specific gravity, 16.88; bot|^ 
these buttdhs are malleable, but have' not 
yet been applied to aay sjMcific purpose { 
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lent alkqr* Thia wu ground and ? eiy highly mirror, the tame proportion! were tried . 
polished, to he tried as a mirror; a fine with* nickel and steel: this too had the da- 

damask •colour, however, renders it quite masls^ and consequently was unfit for its in- 

unfit for that purpose, Th^roportions of tention. It is curious to observe the dif- 

platinum that appear to improiys steef for ference of these two alloys, as to suscepti- 

edge iDst^aments are formed 1 to 3 per bility for oxygen. The platinum and steel, 

cent.; 1.5 per cent, will probably Hb the after lying many months, had not a spot on 
best. At the time of combining 10 pf pla- its surface, while that with nickel was co- 
tinum. with ^ of steel, with a view to a vered with rust. 

V 


. ANTIQUARIAN 

CUAMP0LL10N*8 EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 

In our last account, p. 553, we men- 
tioned the arrival of the expedition at Cairo 
on the 96th of September. M. Champot- 
lion and his companions remained at Cairo 
till the 30th of Septemli^r, the night of which 
they spent in their Maash, in order to sail 
early tne next morning fbr tlie ruins of Mem- 
phis. They passed the night of the 1 st inst. be- 
fore the village of Massarali, on file eastern 
bonk of the Nile, and at six a. in. the next 
day, the^anded on the plain to visit some 
immense quarries; as Memphis, standing 
on the opposite bank and exactly in front of 
them, must have issued from their flanks. 
The reconnoissance was excessively fs^-igu- 
ing t but they visited, one afitei* the other, 
air the qaverns which pierce the declivity of 
the mountain of Thorra, and ascertained 
that thosd quarries which produce a fine 
white calcareous stone have been worked at 
many different periods. They found an in- 
scription of the month Paophi, of the fourth 
year of Augustus ; one of the seventh year, 
but 'same month, of a Ptolemy, who must 
have been Ptolemy S«ter, as there is no 
surname ; and another of the second year 
of King Acoris, one of the insurgents ^igainst 
the Persians. They also discovered that 
two of the quarries bad been opened In the 
twenty-second ^ear of King Ainosia, the 
father of the 18th dynasty, as it is tcxtually 
recorded in two fine medallions, sculptured 
In the rock, by the side of the two entrances. 
They then sailed to Bedrechein, a village at 
a short distance, on the western bank of 
the Nile. The next morning they sot out 
for the immense wood of date-trees, which 
now covers the site of jyiemphis. On quit- 
ting Bedrechein, which lies inland about a 
quarter of an hour's walk, it becomes per- 
ceptible thut one treads the antique site of 
|i great city, by the quantity of hewed gra- 
nite blocks scattered in the plain, and those 
which still pierce* and show themselves 
through the accumulating sands by which 
they will soon be covered mr ever. Between 
that village and another called Mit-Rahineh, 
there are two long ranges of parallel hills, 
which appeared to be mrmed by tbe wrecks 
of an immense cnelosure, constructed of un- 
lEiakad bricks, like that of Sals, and formerly 
ooatalniqg t^ia la^d edifices of 

Meinpblw ^ ^ inteidor of this 

the enormous 


RESEARCHES. 

colossus exhumated by M. Cavigilla. This 
colossus, though wanting a portion of its 
legs, is not less than 34 feet 6 inches in 
length! Having fallen forward on tbe 
ground, the face is perfectly intact, and its 
features at once showed them that it was a 
statue of Sesostrls ; for they present, in gi- 
gantic proportion, a most faithful resem- 
blance of the fine Sesostris at Turin. The 
inscription on the a^ms, the breast, and the 
iwaist liave confirmed this impression, and 
leave no doubt that there exist at Turin 
and at Memphis, two portraits of the great- 
est of the Pharaohs. North of the colos- 
sus stood a temple of Venus (Hathdr) in 
white calcareous stone. Outside, and east 
of the great enclosure, they continued the 
excavations begun by Caviglia, and ascer- 
tained that a temple, adorned with double 

{ nlasters, and constructed of rose granite, 
lad existed on that spot. It was dedicated 
by Hamses the Great to Phtba and^Hatlidr 
(Vulcan and Venus), the two principal di-. 
vinities of Memphis. The large enclosure 
also contained on its eastern side a vast ne- 
cropolis, similar to the one described at Suis. 

On the 4th Oct. they encamped at Sak- 
kara. They visited the Plain of Mummies 
at this place. It was the ancient burying- 
ground of Memphis, and is strewed with 
pyramids and violated graves. The tombs, 
adorned with sculpture, are for the most part 
broken in pieces, or filled up after having 
been plundered. The whole forms a horri- 
ble desert, rough with Irregular mounds, 
produced by excavations and ruins, and 
strewn with human bones, the remains of 
ancient generations. Two tombs alone at- 
tracted our atteutiop, and compensated in 
some measure for the sad and barren aspect 
of this field of desolation. In one of tnem 
were found a series of Egyptian birds admi- 
rably sculptured on the sides, with their 
names in hieroglyphics : five different kinds 
of gazelles, with their naq^« ; and some do- 
mestic scenes, such as the milking of a cow, 
and two cooks preparing a repast. 

On tbe 8th of Oct. they encamped within 
tbe shade of the great Pyramids, having 
quitted Sakkara to visit one of the wonders 
of the world. Seven camels and 90 asses 
carried them and their dMtece across the 
desert which separates t9rSutbern pyra- 
mids from those of Oizeh, the most cele* 
brated of all. 
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Amtibvaiiuh Society of Perth. 

Nov, 94. The onniversary meeting wu 
held this day, Lord Gray in the chair. 
Among the books presented on that qpca- 
siun, were — a splendid copy, in folio, of 
the Catalogue of the Library at Kinfauns 
Castle, from Lord Gray, illuminated in the 
style of Albert Durer's Prayer-Book, by 
Mr. Morison, jun., the secretary of the . 
Society ; a copy of Mlchaux's American 
Sylva, 3 vols. royal 8vo., coloured plates, 
from R. Mitchel, £sq., Savannah, and many 
other valuable works. The presentations 
of geological and roineralogical specimens 
were numerous, including some very inter- 
esting organic remains from the Carse of 
Gowric, among which was a fish, apparently 
of the haddock or whiting species, almost 
entire, taken out of a quarry about ten 
miles from Perth. There was likewise a 
large collection of curiosities from Bur- 
mall and (^hinese Tartary, sent home by 
Dr. John Ogilvie, Dr. Andrew Ross, Col. 
Balmain, and other gentfemen, besides many 
other donations. After the reading of the 
Report, Mr. Morison gove a brief disserta- 
tion on some facts and traditions connected 
with the progress of the Roman arms in 
Scotland ; and Dr. Anderson of the Perth 
Academy read an Essay on the Temperature 
of the Ocean — from the facts connected 
with wiiich inquiry the learned doctor con- 
troverted the prevailing notions respecting 
the heat of the earth increasing towards the 

Roman Coins. 

8th of November, as a labourer 
was removing the soil from a stone-quarry 
in the neigldjouriiood of Huddersfield, on 
the supposed site of the ancient Cambodu- 
Dum, ne discovered upwards of 2.00 silver 
and copper Roman coins, which appear to 
be of the era of the latter part of the Dic- 
tatorship and the reigns of Julius and Au- 
gustus Caesar, as many of them bear effigies 
and inscriptions of those emperors, as well 
as of those of many of the generals and 
other great men of and previous to that 
time. They seem to have been coined in 
.various provinces of the empire, as some of 
them have Egyptian, others Grecian char- 
acters on them, mixed with the common 
Roman letters. Out!' of t[m whole, thcie 
are scarcely two alike, 

Roman PAVEirfEKT. 

During last Spring, a Roman Pavement 
was discovered on Lancing Down, near Wor- 
thing, by a Mr. Medhurst, buried beneath 
. what appeared t6 be a large tumulus. On 
removing the earth, a gallery 40 feet square 
was laid open. In tlie midst of it is a room 
1 li feet square, the floor of which is a tes- 
f elated pavement in excellent preservation, 
but without pointing or pattern. In the 
centre of the room wore found a quantity of 
ashes ; and among them, says Mr. M. ** 25 
pieces of Roman, ancient British, and Saxon 
coin; on one side of the edifice 12 pieces 
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of silver coin, no two pieces of which were 
alike, a cpnsiderable number of bracelets, 
rings, beads, styles, fibulse, buckles, eombs, 
end brooches, together with fhgiqeiite of 
swords and urows. Several graves ere also 
to be seen, which contained vases, broken 
pottery of ilfferent kinds, with ashes of 
the ddkd, rings, &c. that appeared to have 
been ^posited with them.** 

POMPBIIS ^ 

The excavations are still ^i^ceedinf^ with 
activity. The house of Arrius Dioinedes 
has been cleared. Its iotezior consists of a 
large square yard, the portico of which is 
supported by columns of gypsum. In tho 
middle of this was a small garden, with a 
railing. Eight rooms on the ground-floor 
look into the yard ; most of them are painted 
red, the floors laid i^with mosaics, and the 
ceilings are flat. Several of thorn are beau* 
tifully decorated with figures and arabesques. 
On the ground-floor two skeletons were found, 
one supplied to be thj|t of the proprietor. 
He held in one hand a key, and gold coins 
and decorations in the other^ A sldre behind 
him carried a bronze anj a silver vase. 
These two iudividuals were overtaken anil 
overwhelmed by a volcanic shower in the 
moment of flight. Below the portico, which 
surrounds jihe gatflcn* is a subterraneous 
apartment, perhaps a cellar, where many 
wine jars were found. Two stairdasa* lead 
to the upper story, the right ^ide of which 
only remains standing, which, like all the 
houses of Pompeii, is without covering. In 
the middle of the house is a covered yard, 
surrounded with fourteen columns, lined 
with tiles and intaglio, forming a portico, 
with mosaics. Thp ground-floor contaius 
several apartments, apparently destined for 
baths, dining-rooms, bed-rooms, &c. 

Etruscan Antiquities. 

The great valley of Composcala, in tho 
territory of Montalto di Castro, the pro- 
perty of the family of Candelori, is reported 
to have been the site of Vulci, an Etruscan 
city, aud the inhabitants of which arc called 
Vulcienses in the Fasti Capitoliiti. A la- 
bourer ploughing the ground in tho district 
called Pian di Voce, (derived from the name 
of Vulci, or Volci, which it formerly bore,) 
a very extensive Etruscan sepulchre was 
discovered. The family of Candelori caused 
excavations to be made there during the 
course of last October; end \fi the tombs 
which were first opened were found antiqui- 
ties and ornaments of all kllids, of alalmster, 
terra cotta, glass, gold, and bronze, atnoug 
which are sculptures, vases, paterse, am- 
pullae of various sizes and colours, with my- 
thological emblems, and Greek and Etrui- 
can inscriptions. Encouraged by the first 
success, the family of Candelori has doubled 
its exertions to open all the tombs along 
the river, with the intention of publishing 
an historical descriMion of the place, and 
of the ra^t rare anc valuable of the articles 
that have been found. 
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SELECT POETRY, 
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LINES V* 

WfUtm in a Lady*s AUyim, 

By W. Hersee. I 
^H£ patbway of life is enTiched by its 
. flow*n, ^ fhours; 

Wbee artleil young Virtue enlivens the 
When Innoceffb Joy, the companion of Truth, 
Enchants every scene in the summer of 
Youth ; 

And this is thy season, dear maid \ — May It be 
A season unclouded by sorrow to thee ! 
Xiong may'stthou possess iutellectual wealth ! 
May thy pathway be strewed with the roses 
of health ! 

May thy years gently glide, like an un- 
ruffled stream [beam ! 

Whose bosom is bright in the sun's golden 
While existence it thine may thy^heart ever 
prove [love — 

The sea^^f contentment, of friendship, and 
And, when the last moment to thee shall be 

giv'n, ^ [Heav'n ! 

May thy spirit receive a sweet passport to 

To Charles Turner, Esq, Associate Ct. A, 
on his Portrait and Print of*the Iqjle Dr, 
KLycuiNER, from memory, 

^ By John Taylor, Esq, 

ARTIST, if thou with equal skill could 
" trace • 

Tlie mind of Kitchiner, whose form and face. 
E’en gesture, also, thou hast brought to view. 
And paint his character in lines as true. 
Then Would thy faithful pencil sketch a mind 
Where mingled qualities, indeed, comhii^’d, 
But tending all to serve the human race. 
Imparting wholesome rules, and moral grace. 
Though mein’ry could alone thy draught 
supply. 

Since in the peftceful grave his reliques lie. 
Yet were the subject now before thy sight. 
We should not 5nd thee more correctly right. 
Holding some &v*rite work we see him stand. 
Free in deportment, and in aspect bland. 

Nor should thy graver pass without just praise. 
Which in the print thy various pow’rs dis- 
pi»^ 

And gives the portrait each a vivid air. 

We scarce can note the want of colour there. 
That colour which the faithful portrait shews. 
Where judgment regulates, and nature glows. 

THE PICrpRE-FRAME. 

'T'HE pictures that adorn my wall 

Deserve thine earnest gaze, my friend ; 
For many a pleasure they recall, 

And many a loftv thought they lend. 

This from a parent s pencil came. 

And that preserves a likeness dear { 

But what denptea jMm vacant fWime, 

You ask,, and why 8M«ndf4 here ? 
li ^angt is |ie^nrd of'Btal^ ; . 

lumgb sad for others, esteet to me. 


And shows how fondness may prevail, 

For those we cannot hope to see. 
Child of a dim and luckless star ! 

Where wander now thine orphan feet ? 
They rest in death, or seek afar 
A hand to shield, a voice to greet. 


She was a thing of life, whose lot 
Was once to influence all around ; 

If hers were joy, they sorrowed not, 

If hers were grief, they caught the sound. 
Man's haughty bosom owned her will 
The sentence of his future hour ; 

While mute despondence, rapturous thrill. 
Alternately confessed her power. 


Till, tripping through life's flowery scene. 
She thoughtless marked an early rose. 
And, grasping while its stem was green. 

She bade it on Imr breast repose. 
tThe bloom was brief, and keen the thorn ; 

While, from the spot too late receding, 
She flung it thence with look forlorn, 

But, ah! nos kill could staunch the bleed- 
ing. 

Tears useless now bedew her cheek, 
Ungenerous tongues her grief upbraid, 
And she is roaming forth to seek 
The stranger's scanty, casual aid. 

Her form unseen, I learned the tale, 

My bosom shared the wanderer's pain ; 
All would I give, could aught avail'^ 

Alas! I tracked her path in vain. ' 


The mind on absent forms will dwell, 

When sympathy unlocks the heart ; 

The thought will grow, the feeling swell. 
From pity's warmth to passion's smart. 
Still blooms her image uneffaced, 

And yonder vacant frame above 
Displays the words my pencil traced — 

* In memory of my phantom love.' L. 


♦ 


SONNET. 


J^EAR native stream ! ah dearer far to me. 
Than Thames, though grandeur crown 
his margin gay; 

And not the Loire, all lovely though she be, 
And passing could lure my thoughts 
away, C k 

Forgetful of thy banks of green ; nor she, 
The yellow Seine, whose peaceful waters play 
Through Gallia’s fields, could woo my heart 
from thee, [stray. 

That faithful heart which knows not how to 

Dear native stream, loved Stour, to thee 
were paid [have ; 

My earliest vows, and thou my last shalt 
And as roy earliest steps were wont to tread. 
So shall my last, thy banks, paternal wave ; 
And you, ye trembling willows, wont to 

shade [grave. 

My youthful pastimes, yc shall shade my 

W. J. 
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HlSTOlllCAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Tile Russians state that the accounts of 
tlie losses sustained in the late campaign 
have been exaggerated. They have put 
forth a sort of bulletin, in which they give 
their statement of the balance of loss and 
gain ; wherein the sum total pompously sets 
forth half Bulgaria, eight fortresses, two 
camps, 957 pieces of artillery, 1 80 standards, 
an invaluable quantity of stores, 1 7 large 
and 45 small vessels, nine Pachas, and 
13,500 men in Europe; and in Asia, S 
pacheliks, five fortresses, three castles, 3 
camps, 185 standards,. 1 1 horsetails, 313 
pieces of artilleiy, 8 Pachas, and 8000 mei^ 
to say nothing of the rescue and protection 
of several native families in both continents. 
The balance against this is only eight pieces 
of artillery, and almut 6'000 men. As for 
Choumla, says the bulletin, its being taken 
would be no benefit, and the frost and floods 
being troublesome before Silistria, it was 
judged better to repose in Moldavia. 

According to accounts from Constanti- 
nople, the Sultan continues busily occupied 
in the organisation of a new army for the 
opening of the spring campaign ; for which 
purpose ho has ordered the formation of 
military schools, in which the pupils are to 
receive instructions not only in the duties of 
their profession, but also in the rudiments 
of general education. He has also ordered 
similar schools for the navy, and contem- 
plates the foundation of schools of medicine 
and surgery. The Turkish troops already 
raised, have been disciplined by two French- 
men, named Calosse and Gaillard, under 
whose instructions they are said to have 
made such process, tliat the Turkish army 
no longer resembles what it was in forintr 
wars. The loss of Varna has been severely 
felt at Constantinople: but, in order to ren- 
der it less mortifying, a list of the Russian 
Generals and other o^ers said to have been 
killed or taken in the Russian campaign was 
published at Constantinr»ple. According to 
this list, the nuralier of Russian Generals 
kilted was thirteen, exclusive of Prince 
Mensikoff ; and the number of common sol- 
diers killed, wounded, and prisoners, nearly 
one hundred thousand. An order of the 
Sultan has been published in the whole em- 
pire, for all men able to bear arms, to rally 
round the standards of their resMctive cap- 
tains. On the occasion of the displaying of 
the eaored standard, the Mufti pronounced 
an excommunication against all Mussnlmaiis 
who refused to march agair^t the enemy, 
Gent. Mao. SuppU XCVlll. Part II. 
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who rive quarter, or sailer themselves to be 
taken prisoners. • ^ * 

AFRICA. ^ . - 

TiMBUCT00.^1n p.'’458, some geneinl 
particulars were given respecting the Jour- 
ney of a young Frenchman, by the name of 
Cailid, to the city of Timbuctoo. The fol- 
lowing details connected with this adven- 
turous undertakiug will be interesting -M. 
Callld, who is a native of Rochelle, was em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa in tlie capacity 
of a merchant's clerk. While in this situa- 
tion, he conceived the idea of undertaking 
his long and perilous journey. The city of 
TimbuotOo, which was supposed to contain 
a million of inhabitagts, was an olyect of 
curiosity to all Europe. EnglautK had Sant 
many distinguished men tp Africa, and mo- 
ney nad not been wanting to aid their inves- 
tigations. I shall, therefore, have the greater 
merjt, said M. Cailld, if, poor and unknown* 
1 succeed m carrying home any account of 
Timbuctoo. He set to work to study the 
Arabic, and he engaged several masters* all 
of whom he questioned minutely concerning 
the governments and mode of living in the 
intqjpior of AfrFda ; and from all that ne heard 
he nad reason to believe that Timbuctoo 
was by no means so populous as was sup- 
posed. He learned that the nations of the 
interior of Africa ^ere savages only on the 
subject of religion. These zealous Mutsul- 
roans conceived it to be their duty to convert 
to Islamlsm all strangers who happen to fall 
into tlieir power ; and if they cannot accom- 
plish their object, they kill^tbem. M. Cailld 
quitted the coast, taking aloug with liim a 
very small packet of merchanmze. He as- 
sumed the dress of the country, and when 
he had got to some distance beyond the Eu- 
ropean settlements, he professed the Mus- 
sulman religion ; for, intent as he was on 
the object he hoped to accoRij^ish, he he- 
sitated not to confqpn to the customs of the 
country. The account he gave of himself 
to the good Mussulmans was as follows 
That be was a native of Egypt, and that at 
a very early age he had been, carried ofiT by 
the army of the great Bdonaparte. That 
having conveyed him to France, the infidels 
prevented him from following the Mussul- 
man religion, and had even made him forget 
his mother tongue. This served to explain 
the imperfections of his pronunciation. He 
added, that his master, a rich French mer- 
chant, bad conveyed him from France to the 
coast of Africa, whence he bad found means 
to escape. But hciw was he to return to 
Egypt ? That whidile most dreaded was. 
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he Mid# the chance of egaUi iUIlDg into the* 
haada of the infideU) and he had aoeoid* 
ingly adopted the plan of oroiaidg the con- 
tinent or Africa* to ngain hui native coun- 
try. Sometimes this story aofwered M. 
Canid's purpose* but at other times n^bers 
poaaeased themselves of the little paclmt he 
carried with him. On these occasiems he 
began to readsthe*Koran, and hit property 
was imoftdiatdy tptum^. Finally, ai^r 
undergoing numberless difficulties, and suf- 
fering severely from illness, he enjoyed the 
unspealcaUe gratidcation of entering Tim- 
buctoo. He says he was by no means asto- 
nished to find that the city contained no 
more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The 
houses consist only of the ground-floor, 
with a terrace on the roof. The inhabitants 
are of two different races, Moors and ne- 
groes. The former are more enlightened 
than the latter. They were at ^t much 
shocked at the colihir of M. Cailld's skin ; 
but o«. finding that he read the Koran, they 
became ifbqpciled to him, and treated him 
witli great ||npect. He noted down the 
memoranda of his Journey between the lines 
of his copy of the Koran. The spaces were 
soon filled up, and he then wrote his obser- 
vations on little scraps 5of papet w^h he 
laid between the leaves of this sacredbook. 
He was once discovered doing this, and he 
read surprise in the looks of all who ob- 
served him. The people arp but little civi- 
lised : perhaps, their physical organization 
is ealculatea to impede them in forming 
correct ideas on things which they have not 
had the opportunity of seeing and examin- 
ing. Tliey have but very confused notions 
respectiogthe existence of any people out of 
Africa, ^ev believe that in countries re- 
mote from their own, there are powerful 
magicians, who have entered into a compact 
wtmthe Devil, by which they are enabled to 
discover hidden treasures, many of which 
they suppose' to exist in the regions adja- 
cent to Timbuctoo. Tbey^ therefore look 
upon evei 7 stranger os a magician, who has 
come for the purpose of depriving them of 
their treasures. According to their inter- 
pretation ol(gho Koran, It is a meritorious 
action to put to deaths’ an infidel who will 
not be convpmed. This was the great cause 
of the dangers to which M. Caifid was ex- 
posed at Tufiboetoou The environs of the 
country, he says, are singularly barren. 
Water is of course an object of the first ne- 
cessity in such a climate, and yet the city 
etande at the distance of five miles from the 
river. M. Cailld conceives that Timbuctoo 
is to be considered n^Iy as a commercial en- 
trepot. If the trade of that part of the 
wond should decline, he doubts not that the 
elM would disaonear in a few years. The 
InMffitants would^peedily remove, and pro- 
> , libly estaUisli attothtr settlement on ihe 
baan of tlie river« ^ At Ti|nbuctoo there Is 
none b]^ rain which is kept in reser- 
voiii*«4eid which hoi an execrable taste; 
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and no fuel it used but camel dung. In hie 
axcnraione ioouA the citv M. Cailld attracted 
the Ariosity of the ricn merchi^ts, and he 
toon discovered, by the questions they ad- 
dressed to him, the fears which his presence 
inspired. He was supposed to be an agent 
from th^pmerohants of the coast, and it was 
suspeetM that ha had come to collect io- 
formatlou on the state of commercial affairs 
at Timbuctoo. 

Our traveller learned the history of the 
unfortunate Major Ung. Accordinff to 
the statements of the iiiTiabitants of Tim- 
buctoo, the Major was the first white man 
who was ever seen in their city. He passed 
a month there, and returned to the coast, 
where he died ; but respecting the nature of 
his death no explanation was given. M. 
Cailld subsequently learned that the Major 
having arrived at the distance of about forty- 
eight leagues from Timbuctoo, was met by 
a party of Mussuhnans, who imperiously 
Commanded him to address a prayer to the 
Prophet. This the Major refused to do. A 
piece of stuff was then cut into very narrow 
shreds, and afterwards sewed together, and 
the work being terminated. Major Laing 
was strangled. These particulars were, 1 
believe, gatliered on the spot where the 
melancholy event took place. 

M. Cailld left Timbuctoo after staying there 
a month. A compass, the only instrument 
he bad been able to preserve, served to guide 
him in his excursions, and assisted him in 
preparing the map of his journey, which he 
traced on the leaves of his Koran. Had his 
drawings been discovered, they would have 
been regarded as signs for magical opera- 
tions, and he would probably have been put 
to death, or detained in the. country for life. 
Had Major Laing consented to utter the 
prayer that was required of him, and de- 
clared himself a Mussulman, he would never 
have been suffered to return home, lest he 
might have abandoned the faith 4>f the Pro- 
phet, 

M. Caill^'s return is less interesting for 
the novelty of his observations than for the 
extraordinary courage he evinced. His 
packet of merchandize was reduced to a very 
•ma)J' value. He crossed the D«sert ou a 
cailierB back, with hb mouth cafe|uHy co- 
vered to prevent any humidity from escap- 
ing. 

Accordigg to papers from the Cape of 
Good Hope the death of King Radaroa had 
caused great disturbance at Madagascar, hU 
mother having seized the. crown to the ex- 
clusion of the rightful heir. This heir was 
the son of Rodama's youngest sister, who 
had married Prince Ratefe ; and the latter, 
when informed of the death of Radama, 
marched some troops upon Tananrive, in 
order to cause his son to be crowned; hut 
he had been relmlsed, and the Queen, to put 
an end to the presumptive heirship, had 
beheaded him. Kateie had taken to flight. 



PART II.] DomegHc (kcurrenai. 

NORTH AM£RICA^ 


Americu President's Speech 'on the 
optniDg^nf Congress dwells at grei| length 
on the prosperitjr of the Union, and depre- 
cates a dWiiion of sentiment and action ap- 
prehended from the late Tariff,— some of 
the articles of which it supposes may un- 
dergo modifications ; but it speaks- in no 
very moderate terms of the measures to 
which our Government very wisely had re« 
course, when the American Government re- 
jected the boon of full reciprocity offered to 
them. Threats of retaliation are held out, 
and particularly as it regards the article of 
cptton ; and it is significantly hinted, that 
the West Indies belong geographically to 
America, and that she has her eyes upon 
Canada. General Jackson is the New Pre- 
sident. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Mexico we learn that the election 
of President of the*RepuhIic produced the 
greatest degree of excitement throughout 
the republic, and almost issued in a civil war. 
The Yorkinos and the Escoses are two ma- 
sonic sects in Mexico, of such power as to 
sustain separate candidates for the presi- 
dency. General Guerrero was the Yorkino 
candidate, and was called **The Hero of 
the South ; " Don Gomez Pedraza was the 
Escoses candidate, nick*named Second 
Emperor of Mexico." The first Monday in 
September was the day of the presidential 
election. Pedraza was chosen President. 
An insurrection took place in favour of the 
unsuccessful candidate. General Santa Anna 
raised a rebellion against the Government, 

/ 
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by seddeing the troope at Xalepa, ofei iOr 
count of an alleg^ unmimeis in tabhi^ the 
votes. He was, therefore, acouitd It the 
Legislatdre of Vera Crnz, itid edspMdld 
from his government, Ignaeio di'Moih hftv- 
tng been appointed in his plane. Swta 
Anna Mquieaced in this measure, tranethifr- 
tiflf , himself, to St. Mon the orders of the 
Gmmment, and only asking a spee^jr Itt* 
quify. , . ’ 

Some decrees have beefT ifioo|| by the 
Vice-President of tb# Fedeml RepuhHo 
Central America, breathing the moat hive-^ 
rate spirit of hostility aghast Spaia. No 
Spanish subject, of whatever class, age, or 
condition, is to be permitted to enter the 
territory of the Republic, or to disembark in 
her ports. All the natural productions and 
manufactures of Spain, her colonies, and 
dependencies, atff excluded ; the exporta- 
tion of the productions and manafoetures of 
Centnl America, to any port subjeet to the ' 
Spanifh Government is prohibited* 

An incrustation of salt, 90 mil^jp in length 
and several miles in widths is^outtd on the 
coast of Chili to the south ^ Ccqultebo. 
It has the appearance of 4hat comiiaot ice 
which forms on the surface of laices and 
jivers in America towards the middle at win- 
ter. The thickpesB is about two feet. When 
a'^ock of it is removed tlie space fi soon 
filled up by new salt. The great road 
runs for a considerable distance hlong the 
edge of this curious formation. It lias 
frequently happened that when mules, boiHUs, 
and even men have died In this part of the 
route, their bodies have been perfootly pre- 
served for a long time afrerwards, 
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Domestic occurrences, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jit OrassirtgloTi, in Craven, a new sect of 
"^Christians has sprung up, the professors of 
which style themselves NazaVene Cariates. 
The chief tenet of this sect, founded by a Mr. 
Garns, is, tlut all religious assemblies are 
unlawful except they be held in bams, alleg- 
W Lord to have been born b one. £1 
’ beautiful monument has ^|ut wra 
er9md in Salisbury Cathedral to roe me- 
mory of Bishop Fisher^^s design is chaste 
and elegant, and does^wdit to Mr. Os- 
mond, of Salisbury. The many virtues that 
adorned the character of the lace Diocesan 
are happily alluded to in the inscription. 

Of all the chartered fairs in this country, 
that upon St. Giles's Hill, or Down, near 
Winchester j was in ancient times the most 
important. Hie fitir itself was first insti- 
tuted, and its revenues granted by William 
the Conqueror to his cousin Willian Walke- 
]yn. Bishop of Winchester, and his succes- 
sors, to wliom th« spot of its celebration 


belonged. At this time it continued only 
for one day, but was* afterwards prolonged 
to three days by Willi^ Rufus, to eight 
by Henry 1., to fourteen by Stephen, and 
to sixteen by Henry III, The jorisdio- 
tion of this fair reaches seven leagues in 
every direction from the hill, and em* 
braced even Soathampton, though at tlial 
time a large trading towi^ Any wares of- 
fered for saletvithin that circuit during fair* ! 
time, were forfeited to^ Bifhm) of tba ^ 
diocese; all shops were closed within the 
city, and no business traftsactad Ix^ond the 
limits of the markc|. On the eve before 
the festival of &int Giles, when the fiur, 
commeuced, the mayor, bailiffs, and citi- 
zens delivered up the keys of the four gatM^B 
of Winchester, aud witn them thair pri-l 
vileges, to officsii. appointed by the Bishop^] 

A court, called the Wvilioo, composed ofl 
the Bishop's Justiciaries, was invested with] 
authority to try causes of various kinds fon 
the country round about; coUcctors weml 
appointed at Southampton, at Rcdbridgcij 
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tm} op all tliaafeouaa to tha |^aoe pf rosoity 
to aiiict tbp apfH^oted toH oveji'pf 
ipaoi^ of morohandiae. Some plut of thi# 
p^l bopaoe the BUbop'a perquisite i other 
portions nttfO granted to the Priory of St. 
Swithin, to the Abbey of Hyde, and to 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. No* 
loeroiis miprehaots from the Continent an- 
nntlly^. Tisited the scene. Streets were 
formed, like a temporary city, for the Ihla 
of oommqditiesrSlnd distinguished by their 
different names ; ws the drapery, the pot- 
tery, the spioery, the stannery, iio" The 
neighbouitdg Monasteries had also their 
respective Mops, which they held imder 
the Biahep, and offen let again on a term 
of several years | and to each different 
eounty and division a separate station for 
b<K>ths was assigned. **At length,*' says 
Dr. Milner, ** in the reigti of Henry VL 
this celebrated mart was perceived to be 
on the decline s the stand appointed for 
those who brought certain articles fer sale 
£rom Cornwall, not being occupied,** After 
which poriod^it rapidly declined, though it 
still reinibs a market of considerable traffic 
to the eurrounding counties. 

Dec, 94. In the High Court of Justi- 
oiam Edinburgh^ W. Burke and Helen 
M<Dougal, were indicted for the c^ime of 
murder, attended with oircurnstancea of the 
most horrible and revolting description. The 
first count charged Burke of the murder, in 
April last, of Mary Paterson or Mitchell, 
when she was intoxicated, by laying his body 
or person on her person and face, and by 
strangling her, and afterwards selling her 
body to a surgeon The second, of tlie 
murder, by suffocation, in October last, of 
James Wilson, commonly known by the 
name of Daft Jamie, and of disposing of ills 
body in the like manner; — And the last 
charged Burke and M*Doiigal of the mur- 
der, also by suffocation, in October last, of 
Madgyor Margery or* Mary M*Gonegal, or 
Daffe, or Campbell or Docherty, with the 
intent of disposing of, or selliog her body 
to a physician or surgeon. The priooipal 
evidence sgainst Burke, was an accomplice 
by the aanie of W. Ham, and his wife, who 
were present at the murder of Docherty. 
Burke met the Woman in a shop, and be*^ 
cause the was a counCrywoifitn (the par- 
ties being lriih),jbtited her to hie house 
under the eemblance of hospitality. A hind 
of drunken revel^ was got up; during 
which Here contrived So throw tne old wo- 
man down, when Burke gpt on the top of 
her, and, as Hare stated in the evidence} 
laid himself down upon her with his breast 
on heir head. She cried, but not loud ; hnt 
he held in her breath i andllhe only moaned 
a little after. He put one hand on her nose 
and month, and the other under her chin. 
He continued this for ten or fifteen minutea. 
He eaid nochiim while doing this. He then 
got np lirom tiie wumanV did ndt mote 


after. Burlm put bif hand acrou her mouth 
again for two or three minutes, when she 
appeared quite deed. Burke then stripped 
off theoclothes and put them under'* the bed, 
doubled the body op, put the straw on the top 
of it, and covered it up. The body was sold 
the next morning for %L AN these facts being 
folly proved, the Jury returned a verdiot of 
guilly against Burke> and not proven with 
regard to Helen M*Dougal. Loiid Meadow- 
bank, after a suitable address, proposed that 
the prisoner suffer death on the scaffold at 
Edinburgh, on the 98th Jan. next, and his 
body be given for dissection. The prisoner 
heard his doom with unshaken firmness. 

Several other murders have come to light 
against these atrocious miscreants, it is 
stated, that Hare has, since the trial, made 
Important discloBures, in which he confesses 
having been concerned in no less than twelve 
different acts of murder, in some of which 
he was the principal, in others an accessory. 
To cite one instance, among several : In tlie 
cou^e of the autumn, a poor Irish mendi- 
cant and her son, a lad of 14 or 15 years of 
age, and of weak intellect, were murdered. 
Ine female wss bereaved of life by Burke, 
when lying asleep on the straw in tne corner 
so often described on the trial ; she was 
stript and put into a herring barrel among 
brine ; while Hare strangled the lad over .his 
knees, by the fireside, and thrust the corpse 
into the cask above his mother. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov, 29* The two hundredth annlvereary 
of the birth of the great Botanist and Natu- 
ral Pliilosopher John Ray,* the precursor of 
Haller and Linnaeus, was commemorated by 
a public dinner at the FreAmns* Tavern. 
The President of the Royal (Davies 

Gilbert, Esq. M. P.) took the chair, when 
about 130 gentlemen sat down to a very 
elegant dinner. 

Dee, 9. At the Middlesex Sessions, Mr.^ 
Henry Holm, and two other defendant!^ 
who were convicted last sessions of dislnter- 
ing a body at Hendon, and cutting off the 
head, were brought up fur judgment. The 
corpse was that of Mr. Holm's mother, who 
been buried 20 years, and his alleged 
W^o make some phrenologicyl e^ 
perimeql^pon it, with a view to trace |ln!^ 
source of an hered^ry disorder. The Chair- 
man said, as the S^ndant, Mr. Holm, had 
committed the offence under an idea that 
he was rendering a service to science, ha 


* It is remarkable that there is good rea- 
son to suppose that the date of Ray's birth 
hae been mistaken by some months. Wa 
have been shown a letter from tba Rev. C. 
Walker, the nreieot Rector of Notlay, in Ee- 
eax, Beating tciat the great Naturalist was then 
baptized June 29, 1628) end it is well 
known that baptiem was at that period nor 
ver long deferred after ^he child's mrth, • 
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would no^ ruin him bj •endit^g him to pri- 
son. He Mutenoed him to pay a fine of 50/. 
and the two other defendants 5L each. 

The names of the clubs whicdi exist 1h 
'IjoudoDt with the number of members res- 
|)ectivelyi are as follow : — Senior United 
Service Club, 1,500 ; Junior United Service 
Club, 1,500; Athenaeum, 1,000; Union, 
1 ,000 ; University, 1 ,000 ; Brooke’s, 500 ; 
Ratidel’s, 500 ; White's, 500 ; Crocl^ord's, 
500; Albion, 400; Alfred, 500; Oraham’s, 
500; Cocoa Tree, 500; Arthur's, 800^ 
Wyndham’s, 400 ; Guards, 400 ; Cplonial, 
400; St. James's, 400; Travellers, 500; 
Oriental, , 1 ,000 ; Stratford, 500 ; — total 
number of members, 13,900. 

A Society has been established in Lon- 
don, for the preservation of human life 
from the dreadml calamity of fire." In 
the printed rules, which have been exten- 
sively circulated, there are many useful 
hints. Persons in danger are directed to 
creep along a room where* the fire is, and 
creep down stairs backwards on hands and 


PROMOTIONS 


knees, ns heated air aloend|;-<-tn jpoMidowi^ 
stnirs with a pillow before thn. men mid ft 
lyet blenket rowd the body, and hftM ^ 
breath;— or t^ the rpof of the e^oifting 
house ; — tp throw out of the window a fsather 
i^fl to leap upon in the last extremity j^tp 
fasten fim escaros to the bed posts firft s— tQ 
send children down by a sack fastened to a 
rope, ^Ing care of the iron spikH ana 
area. The neighbours and *8peiPiators are 
directed to look for the neigest^re ptef , to 
send instantly for all the watchmen, eonste^ 
bles, and beadles, (Statute 14 Geo. |IL 9, 
78, 8. 75) and see they attend and are aetive i 
to send for ropes and fire escapes, (if aof 
near), and a bed for the inmates to Jump 
out upon. Any thing may be conveyed to 
the persons in dancer by first tbrowii^ n 
stone at the end of a slirlng (on the princi- 
ple of Captain Manby's invention) into the 
room ; and to that string may be &stened o 
rope, ladder sack, &c. with directio|is for 
their use, or any thing else. 


PREFERMENTS,' 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Dec, 28 . Royal Pfaggon XVain.— Capt. 
F. B. Head, 98th Foot, to be Major. 

GamroTM.— Capt. R. Kelly, 60th Foot, 
to he Mmor. 

34 th Foot, Capt. Hon, H. Sutton Fane, 
to be Major. — 60tb Foot, Major Hon. H. 
A. F. Ellis, to be Lieat.'Col. — Capt. Cba. 
Leslie, to be Major. 

f/naftoc/ied.— To be Lieut.-ColonelB of 
Inf., Major St. John Aug. Clerke, 77th Reg. 
— Lieut, and Capt. Robert Batty, Greu. 
Foot Guards. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. A. Campbell, to the Church at Portna- 
haven, Argylshire. 


Rev. n. Campbell, to the Church at lonft, 
Argylshire.* • 

Rev. T. Kidd, to the Church at Longside^ 
Aberdeen. 

Rev. W. McKenzie, to the Cburok of 
Jewe, Ross-shire. 

Rev. A. M<Nab, to the Church at the Mull 
of Oa, Argybhire. 

Rev. J. Yair, to the Church ofEokfbrd, 
Roxburghshire. 

Civil Prbfermbiit. 

Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, Head Master of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Free Grammar- 
school. • 


BIRTHS. 


Dee. 19. At the Duka of Beaufort’s, 
Badminton, Lady Georgiana Granville Ryder,* 

B son. 20. In Upper Wimpole-street, the 

Rt. Hon. La^ Amelia Sophia Boyce, a dau. 

■ - —2 1 • At Eeaulbrt Castle, Invernessshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Fraser, of Lovat, a son and 
heir.— At Famham, Surrey, the wife of 


Capt. Alex. Brown, a dau.— -r-fiS. The wifo 
of Archer Ryland, esq. barrister-at-law, a son. 
—•25. In Lower Belgrave-streefe; Pimlico, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Lynam, a dau.—* 
28. The wife of John Bonhanl Carter, esq. 
M.P. a^. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dee. 2. At Ringwood, Hants, Wm. 
Goulding, esq. of Brown Cotta^, to Miss £, 
Witt, dau. of the late Ambrose Witt, esq. of 
Woolsbridge House, Hants.— 3. AtR'oz- 
well, Hants, the Rev. J. N. Davidson, of 
East Honitree, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
Tlio. G. Bramston, esq. uf SSreens, Essex. 


—At Wiliesden, the ^v. Dr. Jennyn, of 
Swaff ham Priors, Cambridgeshire, to Anq- 
Maria, second dau. of the lUv. Fly, 

D.D. Vicar of the former plime r— At 
Whitchurch, the Rev. David Rodney Mur- 
I'ay, nephew of the late Lord Efibankt aqd 
Rector of Brampton Brian/cd. Heiifbrd, td 
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Fnneeff third dau. of John Portali eiq. of 

Ffeefolk House, Hants^ ^At Charlburj, 

B. J. Whippy, esq. of Bulstrode, Bucks, to 
JaDefSusannah, second dau. of B. Holloway, 
esq. of Lee-place, co. Oxford. At Man- 

chester, Wm. J. Lysley, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Caroline, youngest dau. o&the late 
John Marshall, esq. of Ardwick. ' - 6. At 
Florence, Stewart C. Bruce, esq. ebn of the 
late. Sir Hhrvey Bruce, Bart, of Down-hill, 
CO. Londondurryv to Helen Baillie, dau. of 
Wro.JjAlves, esq. of Enham-place, Hants. 
fm ■■ -AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Right 
Hon. Cha. Manners Sutton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to Mrs. Home Purves, 
widow of the late John Purves, esq. of Purves, 

N.B. 8. At Bath, Robert Brooke, esq. 

B.I.C. to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Ste- 
phen Ram, esq. of fortswood-lodge, Hants. 

- — At Leatherhead, Capt. Willoughby 
Moore, (>th Dragoons, to Charlotte, eldest 

dau. of Wm. Stanley Clarke, t^q. of Elm- 

bank, Surrey. .9. At Dowdeswell, Glou- 

oestershire, W. Morris, esq. R.N. son of the*^ 
late R^ert Morris, esq. M. P. for Glouces- 
ter, to Ann Rogers, dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Coxwell, Rector of the former place.- — At 
Newcastle-upon-lyue, Rev. Wm.Clark King, 
of Backworth-house, to Sarah, elddst dau. 
of the late John Hodgson, esq. of Elswick. 

-At Kirby Ktiowle, Yorkshire, John 
Wood, esq. M. P. to Eliz. second dau. of the 
Rev. James Serjeantaon, Rector of Kirby 
Knowle.— 10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Edw. Fred. Dimond, esq. to Lucy, dau. 
qf the late Peter Breton, esq. of Southampt. 
——The Rev. Philip, youngest son of tne 
Right Hon. Sir Geo. Hewett, Bart. G. C. B. 
of Freemantle, Hantt> to Anne, youngest 

dav. of Gen. Sir James Duff, of Funtington, 

Sussex. ^At Clifton, co. Gloucester, the 

Rev. John Luxmore, Vicar of Berriew, 
Montgomery, to Isabella, second dau. of 
Wm. Scott, ’esq. — '—At Stratfield-saye, 
Berks, Joh/i Forbes, esq. M.P., eldest son 
of Sir Cha. Forbes, Bart. M.P. to Mary Jane, 
eldest dau. of Henry Lannoy Hunter, esq. of 
Beach-hill.— At the residence of Henry 
Canning, esq. his Majesty’s Coiisul-general, 
Geo. Francis Von Hassel, of the 6'th Hano- 
verian Infantry, eldest son of the late Gen. 
Von Hassel, to Cath. Johanna Louisa Coo- 
per, dau. ^ of the late Lieut. Cooper, of the 
Royal Eng. — - A t Wanstead, Essex, Henry 
Stretton, ^sq. to Anne Dewar, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Thos. Bourdillon, Vicar of Fen- 
stanton, Hunts.——] 1. At Kingsland, He- 
refordshire, Philip Whitcombe, esq. to Mar- 
garet Leaford, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm* Evans, Rector of the former place. 
—At Stapleton, the Rev. Dr. Cockayne, 
Rector of Dogmersfield, Hants, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late R. Bayard, esq. 
—IS. At Thorpe, Capt. Wm. Fred, 
^echey, R. N« to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of John Stapleton, esq. of Thorpe Lee.— - 
At St. Martlet’s, Westminster, Lieut-Col. 


Elrington, of the 8d Guards, to Anne Mar- 
garet, second dau. of John Elliot, esq. of 
Rmlico lodge.— -15. At Bromley, Kent, 
the Rev. Geo. Rowney Green, to Eleanor, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Clark Gay^ 
ton.' ■ 16. At Tring, Herts, the Rev. J. 

£. Austen, to Emma, second dau. of the late 
Cha. Smith, esq. of Suttons, Essex.— ^18. 
At All Souls, Marylebone, the Rev. Vincent 
£d. Eyre, only son of Lieut.*Col. Eyre, to 
Joanna Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Dr. Edridge, of Shipdham, Norfolk. 

Edw. Hobson, esq. of Hope-hall, co. Lan- 
caster, to Esther Reade Quarticy, second 
dau. of the Rev. H. Quarticy, Rector of 

Wicken, Northampton. At Eltliam, 

Capt. Belson, Royal H. Art. to Frances Anne, 
only sister of the late Turner Macan, esq. of 
Green Mount-lodge, Louth. At Marl- 

borough, Geo. Pilcher, esq. of Dean-street, 
Southwark, to Jane-Pierce, third dan. of Dr. 
Maurice.— 20. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel (College, Oxf. 
to Mary Anno, dau. of the late Richard Buc- 
kle, esq. of Clifton.-— At Salisbury, John 
Wickey Stable, esq. of Welbeck-street, to 

Louisa, only dau. of Robert Jessett, esq. 

32. At Leeds, Kent, Wm. eldest son of 
Joseph Blake, esq. of Wimpole-street, to 
Joan, third dau. of Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 
tin, esq. of Leeds Castle.-^ —A t Richmond, 
Bulkeley J. M. Praed, esq. second son of 
Mr. Serjeant Praed, to Emma, fourth dau. 
of M. Dick, esq.ofRichmond-hiI 1.-24. At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wilmot Parker, esq. 
to Julia Seraphina, only dau. of the late 
Signor Romualdi Zotti.— 26. At Ches- 
ter, H. G. Rowlands, esq. to Catherine Emily, 
third dau. of the late Wm. Boscawen, esq. 
Commissioner of bis Majesty’s Victualling 
Office. — 37- At Kensington, William 
Henry, eldest son of the late William 
Walter, esq. of Devonshire-place, to Isa- 
bella Christiana, eldest dau. of J. George 
Brett, esq. of Grove-house, Old Brompton. 
■ 30. At Barnes, Capt. J. B. Dundos, 

R. N . youngest son of the late Sir David 
Dundas, hart, to Caroline, third dau. of the 
Rev. John Jeffreys.-- --At Bishopstrow, 
Wilts, the Rev. Edw. Rowlandson, to Julia 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev, Dr. Grif- 
fith, of Warminster. 

Lately, The Rev. John Bell, of IVool- 
•ington, to Isabella Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Charles Loraine, of Kirkharle, Bart. 
———At Aldingbourne, the Rev. Henry 
Ayling, of Guildford, Surrey, to Miss Whit- 
burn, of Westgate- house, Sussex. At 

Paris, Lord Vise. Perceval, only son of the 
Earl of Egmont, to Louise Marie, youngest 
dau. of Count D’Orselet.— At Brotherton, 
Lord Muncaster, of Warter, in Yorkshire, 
to Frances Cath. youngest dau. of Sir J. 
Ramsden, hart, of Byram.— -At Hereford, 
Rich. Johnson, esq. to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Chav Taylor, D. D. Chancellor of 
the Diocese. 
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OBijrUARY. 

— — 


Samuel Shore, Esq. 

Nov» 16. At Meersbrook, near Shef- 
Tield, aged 90, Samuel Shore, Esq. 

When we have to speak of the early 
years of one whose life was extended 
through three ages of man, we are car- 
ried back to times, and circumstances, 
and characters, which may well be sup- 
posed to have never come within the 
knowledge of the great majority of our 
readers, or to have passed from their 
remembrance. Yet some among them 
may still be able to recollect the father 
of Mr. Shore, for he, like his son, found 
of that heavenly Wisdom to which both 
were devoted, that length of days is in 
her right hand. He lived, in the latterj, 
part of his life, at Meersbrook, in the 
parish of Norton^ an estate which he 
had purchased ; but in the early periods 
of his life he had been an inhabitant of 
Sheffield, and there bis son, the subject 
of this memoir, was born. 

The elder Mr. Shore had been en- 
gaged very extensively in commercial 
undertakings connected with the mi- 
neral riches of his district. Some he 
himself originated. In others, he fol- 
lowed up the well-laid designs of bis 
father, who lived till 1751, and was, in 
Ills day, a most enterprising and success- 
ful merchant. But the foundation of 
the fortune of the family might be said 
to be laid still earlier, and to be con- 
nected even with the feudal state of 
Sheffield ; for the writer of this memoir 
has heard the late Mr. Shore speak of 
the large purchases made by his grand- 
father when the fine forests of Uallam- 
shire were cut down, as haring contri- 
buted to the advancement of the family. 

In the two generations which preceded 
the geiicleinan lately deceased, the hegds 
of the family were distinguished not 
more by that attention to their exten- 
sive private concerns, which was essen- 
tial to success, than by an attention to 
the public interests of the place in which 
they resided, such as became good 
townsmen. They were very active mem- 
bers of the Town's Trust. ' In every 
public undertaking originated in their 
time, they were foremost, and, in parti- 
cular, the improveiueitt of the River Don 
Navigation, a measure which has con- 
tributed BO greatly to the prosperity of 
Sheffield, owed much at the beginning 
to the skill and energy of the first Mr. 
Samuel Shore. To assiduity, integrity, 
and ^public spirit, there was added in 


them an earnest concern for religion. 
They were amongst those many* per- 
sons aa Sheffield, who, pot wijiing to 
conform to the restrictions''%hicl^ the 
Act of Uniformity imposes uqion freedom 
of inquiry in affairs of religion and the 
public expression of devotional seiiti- 
merit, formed themselves into a society 
of Protestant Dissenters. The Chapel 
in which they met for worship, now called 
the Upper Chapel, in Nurfolk-Rtreet, was 
built in 1700, and the first Mr. Samuel 
Shore was one of life founders and ori- 
ginal Trustees. The second Mr. Samuel 
Shore was, through life, a member of 
that congregation ; and by the Minister 
of that congregation, Mr. John Wads- 
worth, was the late Mr. Shore JiapBied 
on the 14tbof February, 1738. He Was 
born on the 5th day of that month ; but 
to fix precisely the period of his birth, 
it i| necessary to say the year was 
1737-8. tie was^the second son ; but 
the eldest, whose name was Robert 
Diggles, so called after the name of his 
grandfather, a merchant at Liverpool, 
died in hU early infancy. 

At a very barly age, Mr. Shore was 
placed for education under the care of 
the Rev. Daniel Lowe, a Dissenting Mi- 
nister then lately settled at Norton. 
Mr. Lowe’s schoo^ enjoyed, during many 
years, a high reputation. Most of the 
dissenting youth of the better condition, 
in the counties of York, Nottingham, 
and Derby, were educated in it. Mr. 
Shore was his pupil for^seven years, so 
that his earliest recollected impressions 
would he connected with NBrtoii, a place 
with which, as we shall afterwards see, 
be became more closely united. 

The Dissenters of England, in the 
early years of Mr. Shore, had made no 
provision for the education of their youth 
ill the higher de|^rtinents of knowledge. 
Their academies were confined to the 
education of their Ministers. Those 
amongst them, therefore, who regarded 
the ancient and splendid seats of learn- 
ing and science as feifced by barriers 
which noNoiicorifotniist ought to pass, 
were in a manner compelled to seek, at 
some risk, in a foreign land, the advan- 
tages which were deuced at home. When 
sixteen, Mr. Shore was accordingly placed 
in a French academy in Loudon, as a 
preparatory step to his being sent to 
Germany. In the summer of 1754, he 
proceeded, to the Continent i and after 
travelling through Uulland, Westphalia, 
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Heife-Cai6el» HanoTer, Bratidenburgis 
Sileiia, and Saaony, be Tcturned- to 
Brunawicky and was tbefe entered a 
student of Charles College in that city, 
founded by Charles Duke of Brunswick. 
There Mr. Shore remained for three 
years ; in the course of which Ife made 
cRcursions to the Harts Mountains, to 
Hanoveri^nd^Gottingen. The dmiable- 
ness nf hie manners, the correctness of 
his behaviohr, knd the assiduity of his 
attention to the duties of the College, 
gained him universal esteem ; but the 
particular favour with which he was re- 
garded by the Abb£ Jerusalem, a person 
of considerable note nt that time in 
Germany, who, when Rector of the Col- 
lege of Brunswick, assisted him in the 
kindest manner wilh his counsels and 
instruction, was a suhject ever after of 
grateful recollection. 

Mr. Shore left Brunswick Vheti the 
French army entered the place in 1 757, 
and ret«R:ned to England. 

There were those who, at this period, 
looked forward with an earnest and as- 
sured expectation to that high and ho- 
nourable course of thought and action 
of which the termination hai only now 
Iwen witnessed { and, in particular, the 
friends of civil and religious liberty 
looked to the sense and knowledge, the 
spirit and activity of Mr. Shore, as 
marking him out as one who would take 
u lead in the defence of the best interests 
of the human race. They were not mis- 
taken ki these anticipations. 

It happened to Mr. Shore to spend 
nearly the whole of his long life near 
the place of his birth. In the year 1759 
faa married the elder of two daughters of 
doseph Offley, Esq. a gentleman of an- 
cient family, who had resided at Norton 
Hall, and had been the Lord of that 
Manor. Mi^. Offley left two daughters 
and one son ; but the son dying in early 
life, and leaving no issue, the daughters 
became coheirs to considerable estates 
in different counties. On the partition 
nf them, Norton Hall, the park, de- 
mesne, and manor, wem assigned to Mr. 
and Mrs. Shore. The younger daughter 
became the wife of Francis Edmunds, 
Esq. of Worshorough. 

Norton Hall, pliich thus became the 
seat of Mr. Shore, was, in its ancient 
state, one of the picturesque old houses 
of our country gentry of the higher 
order. Some portions of it were of very 
high antiquity. Others appeared to have 
been built about the first of the Stuart 
reigns; anff some of the best apart- 
ments had been added by the Offleys. 
There was a fine 'bid entrance hall with 
a gallery, and in this room -the Non- 
conformists of Norton and the neigh- 


bourhood had been long accustomed to 
oMemble for public worship, and conti- 
nued tb do so in the time of Mr. Shore. 
Great improvements have since been 
made in the bouse and grounds ; and a 
Chapel has been erected at a little dis- 
tance from the mansion, in which, so 
long as be was able, Mr. Shore was duly 
to be seen a devout and humble wor- 
shipper. During the life of Mrs. Shore, 
Norton Hall was their constant resi- 
dence. She died there in 1781 ; and 
when some years after, Mr. Shore’s 
eldest son had married, Norton Hall 
became his residence ; and Mr. Shore 
took up bis abode at Meersbrook, which 
had been the seat of bis father, at a 
short distance from the village of Nor- 
ton, where the remainder of liis life was 
passed, and where he died. 

The public life of Mr. Shore began 
. early i for as lon^ ago as the year 170’ I 
• he served the office of High Sheriff of 
the county of Derby. He acted for 
some time in the Commission of the 
Peace; but having never qualified accord- 
ing to the terms imposed by the now 
abrogated Test Act, nor being will- 
ing to qualify, he retired from the Com- 
mission, and resumed, so far, a private 
station. His public services are, there- 
fore, rather to be looked for in what 
could be done by a truly conscientious 
Nonconformist, and his rewards not so 
much in public honours as in theyucttn- 
dff reeordationes of his own mind. To 
the place of his birth be was always a 
liberal benefartor. The Sheffield In- 
firmary and Schools were the constant 
objects of his attention and his bounty. 
When there was any peculiar pressure 
of distress, his band was always open. 
When projects were devised for the ge- 
neral benefit of the population, Mr. 
Shore evinced that he bad inherited the 
fortune and public spirit of his fathers. 
He was a member of the Trusts of most 
of the old societies of Nonconformists 
in.his neighbourhood, and one to whom, 
in all affairs of importance, especial de- 
ference was wont to be paid. He was 
also, through his whole life, a very active 
member of Trusts connected with Non- 
conformity, and embracing higher ob- 
jects than the interests of particular so- 
cieties ; and, in particular, in the Trust 
of the Hollis Charity in which Slieffield 
so largely participates ; and in that still 
more important Trust, to which are com- 
mitted the lands bequeathed by the re- 
lict of Sir John Hewley, of York, for the 
education of Ministers and the support 
of dissenting wor»hip in the North of 
England, he was, through life, a very 
active and effirient member. To the 
Nonconformist body of Englandi he 
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was, indeed, an inyaluable friend-^ne 
Rfho wa8 ever attentive to its intereats— 
one who could repreient it with di^^nity 
on all occasions — and by whom, perhaps, 
more than by any other private indivi- 
dual, it became connected with public 
men, and with those in hi|^h stations 
who are called to legislate respecting it. 
The mind of Mr. Shore was, through 
life, earnestly directed upon means for 
affurdiiig suitable opportunities for edu- 
cation to the ministers and those of the 
dissenting youth at large, for whom 
more was required than was presented 
in the ordinary schools. The Dissenting 
Academies at Warrington, at Hackney, 
and at York, were, in succession, objects 
of his constant solicitude apd his liberal 
bounty. He belonged to that class of 
Nonconformists long called Presbyte- 
rian, almost the ojsly class formerly 
known in the counties of York and 
Derby. The right of religious inquiry 
which that body had always maintained, 
and the duty of making an open profes- 
sion of principles, which had passed from 
opinions into the class of demonstrated 
truths which had been always enforced 
by its ministers, had produced, in the 
early years of Mr. Shore’s life, a material 
change from the doctrinal opinions of 
the founders of Presbyterian Noncon- 
formity. In these changes, Mr. Shore 
had gone with the body with which he 
was connected j if it may not rather be 
said, that his enlightened and inquiring 
mind showed to others the track of 
truth as it is laid open by the proper use 
and better knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that his fearless and inde- 
pendent spirit — his deep feeling of the 
importance of religious truth — his sense 
of the duty of making an open pro- 
fession of it— *did not animate and en- 
courage others in this necessary, but 
somewhat difficult duty. In that great 
crisis in the religious history of our 
country, when the application to Parl^ia- 
ment by a great and respectable body of 
the Clergy of the Church of England for 
some change in the required subscrip- 
tion, to make it mure congenial to the 
Protestant principles of liberty, of reli- 
gious inquiry, and the sufficiency of 
Scripture, was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority,— and when, in con- 
sequence of it, a beneficed clergyman of 
Yorkshire, of the highest character, gave 
up his preferment, withdrew himself 
from the church, and opened a chapel in 
London for i>uhiic worship on Unitarian 
rinciples, — Mr. Shore, and the neigh- 
our and great friend of the family, Mr. 
Newton of Norton House, were ainongtt 
the first to encourage and assist Mr. 
Lindsey. That truly conscientious, and 
Gent. Mag. Supid. XCVIII. Part II. 


truly learned and excellent man, found, 
indeed, his best friends amongst those 
who bad been trained in the scbool of 
Nonconformity. In his journey from 
Catterick to London, a pilgrimage which 
will fie looked upon with increasing In- 
terest as time advances and brin|^ forth 
more^nd more of the « oqjjpquences of 
that event, Mr. Lindsey »ent (.^whole 
week in this neighbdfirhmid. He was, 
during that time, the guest of his friend, 
Mr. Mason, who was residing on bis 
rectory of Aston, the biographer of 
Gray, and one whose taste gave beauty, 
and poetry celebrity, to that cheerful 
village. 

To Dr. Priestley, a man of a still bolder 
and more ardent mind, Mr. Shore also 
extended a friendly patronage | and Dr. 
Priestley has inscribed to him his History 
of the Christian Church, as to one 
** whose cotitluct had lung proved .hifii 
to be a steady friend of Choistianity, 
and whose object it had been to pre- 
serve it as nil mixed as possible with 
every thing that has a tendency to cor- 
rupt and debase it.** 

Mr. Shore was* not less active in his 
endeavours to regain for Protestant 
Dissenters the rights of which they had 
been deprived in the reign of Charles Hi, 
and which were but imperfectly restored 
at the time ot the Revolution. He not 
only concurred in all the applications 
which were made to Parliament, but be 
exerted to the utmost that high in- 
fiuence which he^possessed in the exalt- 
ed ranks of society. He lived to witness 
the success of these applications ; and 
some of his latest thoughts were di- 
rected upon this gratifying proof of the 
increased liberality of ^he times, and 
this advancement in the general liberty 
of the subject. 

Tlirougbout life, Mr. Shore looked 
with soliciiude to the popular parts of 
our well-balanced Cfiiistitution, which 
be thought in more danger of injury 
than the monarchical or aristocratical 
port inns of it. looked with an ap- 
prehension in which many great and 
wise men agreed with him, to an in- 
crease of the influence of the Crown too 
great for the safety of- the people | and 
in his character of a* citizen of thia 
country, he thought it his duty to sup- 
port all measures which tended to main- 
tain, or even to give an increase, cor- 
respondent to the increased influence of 
the Crown, to the rights and privileges 
of the commonalty. In his own county 
of Derby he was the supporter of tb#' 
House of Cavendish, because that Hoosa 
was a supporter of the principlee which 
he thought essential to the mainteiiatice 
of the public weal. And in the county 
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i)f liis birth, though not of his residence, 
and where he possessed great interests, 
he wad the supporter of that pubiic in- 
terest of which Sir George Savile might, 
in his day, be accounted the illustrious 
representative. When the priiicif^les of 
those who leaned to the monarHiical, 
and of tbo^ who leaned to the i^pular 
part ci-i he Constitution, became posited 
on the great* quA*t ion of Parliamentary 
Reform, Mr. Shore was among the fore- 
most of those enriiient persons in the 
county of York who formed the York- 
shire Association of former times ; and 
when the great Yorkshire Petition for 
Reform was agreed upon, he was one of 
the deputies to whom the care of it was 
committed. A list hf the memhers of 
that Association who met at York is be- 
fore me. But few are at this day living. 
Of the two deputies with Mr. Shore, the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill and Sir James 
limes, wAio became afterwards Duke of 
Roxburgh, both are dead. 

Through the period of alarm, Mr. 
Shore still retained his former princi- 
ples. He was attached to the political 
party of which Mr. F^ox might be re- 
garded as at that time the representa- 
tive ; but it was entirely an attachment 
lying in community of sentiment — an 
attachment so truly independent, that it 
might be at once broken w^en the com- 
munity of sentiment had disappeared. 

In later periods, Mr. Shore has shown 
the importance with which he regarded 
the question of the improvement of our 
representation, and the infusion of a 
greater numlier of really elected mem- 
^rs into the Commons' House of Par> 
linment. To what extent his views of 
Reform were caf,ried, or what roodifica- 
tinn they may have undergone in the 
long period tiding which the question 
has been under discussion, the writer has 
not the means of Judging. But the same 
principle which urged him to support 
popular interests, since, by so doing, he 
would best support the balance of the 
Constitution, would b|ve induced him 
equally to maintain the just rights of 
the Throne, had be seen them invaded. 
And when tke county armed in its de- 
fenee in the year 1803, Mr. Shore ap- 
peared in the iioVel character of a mili- 
tMy officer, and raised a company of 
Volunteers chiefly from amongst his 
own tenantry and dependants, whose 
services were accepted by the Crown. 

. Activity of body, no less than activity 
and energy of mind, belonged to Mr. 
"SJiore, He enjoyed through his long 
life an enviable state of health, and that 
evenness and elastioity of spirits which 
hehmg peculiarly tn tboae who are con- 
tejuuf to pure intention, to beneficial 
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action, and who have the hope which 
relifiion gives. He sunk very gradually 
into the tomb. His was truly a green 
old nge. There was the freshness and 
the floral hues of youth upon his coun- 
tenance: but the bent form and the few 
crisp hairs of silvery whiteness showed 
that he was a man of many days. Mr. 
Shore bad married, about the time when 
he settled at Meersbrook, the only 
daughter of Freeman Flower, Esq. of 
Clapham, in Surrey ; and his declining 
years were soothed by conjugal affection 
and by filial tenderness, and he has de- 
parted full of days and honour, enjoying 
the undiminished regard of his friends, 
and the high admiration of all who can 
honour worth and a wise consistency. 

On Monday, the 24th of November, 
bis remains were committed to the fa- 
mily vault in Norton Church. By the 
(jesire of the deceased, the funeral was 
quite private ; and the only gentlemen, 
not relations, present on the ocrasioii, 
were Messrs. Read, Bagshawe, Mills ; 
the Rev. J. Williams, formerly Minister 
of the Chapel at Norton ; and the pre- 
sent Minister, the Rev. H. H. Piper. 

On Sunday, Nov. 30, a funeral sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. H. Piper, at 
the Chapel at Norton, to a numerous 
congregation ; and the following Sun- 
day, the chapel, in the morning, was 
closed, and the family and congregntioii 
attended the church, when the Vicar de- 
livered a most useful and impressive 
discourse from Isaiah xl. G. He paid a 
just and liberal tribute to the virtues 
of the deceased. Sermons were also 
preached by the Rev. N. Philipps, D.D., 
and the Rev. Peter Wright, at the Uni- 
tarian Chapels, in Norfulk-strect, and at 
the Music-Hall, Sheffield, which bore tes- 
timony to the amiable and excellent cha« 
racier of the deceased . — From the iShef- 
field Independent. 

Mr. R. P. Bonington. 

'Sept. 23. In London, aged nearly 27* 
Mr. Richard Parkes Bonington, a young 
artist of great promise. 

He was born Oct. 25, 1801, at the vil- 
lage of Arnold near Nottingham, the son 
of a drawing-master who was employed 
at many respectable schools in that 
neighbourhood. At the early age of 
three years he discovered a very extra- 
ordinary attachment to the fine arts, 
which was principally evinced by bis 
sketching almost every object that pre- 
sented itself to his observation. But he 
went even further, and not unfrequently 
ventured upon designs; some specimens 
of which precocious effons are still in 
the possession *of his parents. They 
were chiefly drawn in pen and ink, with 
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BiirprUiiig accuracy, and Illustrative of 
Uiitoi^, which, from the muiueiit lour 
infant artist was capable of thought^be* 
came his favourite study and resear^. 

These producciuiis completely confirm- 
ed his father's desire to educate him to 
the arts as a profession ; and he accord- 
ingly continued to direct his attention 
to the works of the best masters ; but, 
above all, to Nature, the mother, nurse, 
and guide of trueigenius. Thus che- 
rished, when Richard was not more than 
seven or eight years of age, he made 
some drawings from old buildings at 
Nottingham, which surpassed every thing 
he had before done ; and about the same 
time be took a decided turn for marine 
subjects, which bent of mind never af- 
terwards forsook him. 

At the age of fifteen his parents jour- 
neyed to Paris, attracted by the facilities 
for study afforded in t^at capital. Upon 
his arrival application was made fur perg 
mission to draw in the Louvre ; and the 
gentlemen who conducted that depart- 
ment, astonished at the examples of the 
young English painter's skill, instantly 
granted the request. Here, again, his 
anxious father took infinite pains to 
point his attention to the best speci- 
mens of the Italian and Flemish schools; 
and his docile and enthusiastic pupil 
profited nobly by the advice. While 
thus engaged he met with many encou- 
raging circumstances to cheer him in 
his labours, and strangers, on visiting 
the Louvre, being struck with his per- 
formances, purchased them at the prices 
demanded. 

He very soon after becanie a student 
of the Institute, and also drew at M. ie 
Uaroii Grus's atelier. About the same 
period he made many extraordinary 
drawings of coa^it scenery ; particulaily 
some representing fi^h-inaikets, with 
groups of figures, and for which he at 
all times found a ready sale. His study 
from the figure was exceedingly good ; 
though, amid the diversity of his ta- 
lents, marine pieces were at once fiis 
favourites and chrfd'auvres. Yet he 
exhibited this year at Somerset House 
one picture of quite another class, his 
“ Henry the Third of France,” in which 
he admirably displayed his knowledge of 
colour and cotnposition, ^nd his great 
attention to costume. This picture, 
perhaps owing to its being unseen, for it 
was upon the floor, remains in the pos- 
session of the artist’s parents. As a 
contrast to this, it may he remarked, 
that the first time he exhibited in Paris, 
his drawing was sold the moment the 
exhibition opened ; and lor the next (a 
marine subject) he received the gold 
medal, at the same tim% that Sir Tho- 
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mas Lawrence was decorated with the 
order of the legion of honour, anti me** 
dais were awarded Mr. Constable and 
Mr. Fielding. * 

Suhsequently to this period Mr* Bu- 
niugton undertook a tour to Italy, from 
w lienee be brought back some splendid 
specimens of bis abilities— his studiea 
from aainre literally brgatbing tbe at* 
mospbere of the scenes so JdRhfuJJy and 
beautifully represented# 1« was ms in- 
tention, had his life been spared, to 
have painted a series of pictures similar 
to **tbe Ducal Palace,” exhibited this 
year at the British Gallery, Pall Mall. 

Mr. Bonington was indeed a child of 
nature. His mode of preparing for a 
picture was, after making an elaborate 
sketch for the uiftliiie and detail, to 
study the local colour must accurately | 
and here he never forgot to catch thq 
peculiarilies of tbe various groups .uf fl* 
gures that frequented, the spot selected 
for bis pencil. His works, w|dcb have 
been from time to time seen in London 
exhibitions, are now in the possesion of 
tbe Duke of Bedford, the Marquess uf 
Lansdowiiei Countess de Grey, Mr. Yer* 
non* and^r. Carpenter, tbe latter of 
whom has two ot his greatest works of 
tbe Canalelti school. His last sketchi 
"The Lute,” was made for Mr. Sharpe, 
and is engraved in the annual called 
"The Annivmary,” for 18129. 

A memoir in the French Globe news* 
paper has the following paragraph i— 
** Bonington tried all styles, except that 
which is called historical. What he had 
intended to do, was to borrow from the 
middle ages subjects for a series of easel 
pictures, in which he was desirous of 
combining and showing the value uf the 
fliiish uf the Dutch, tl^ vigour of the 
Venetians, and the magic uf the Eng.* 
lish. How deeply it is Sv^e regretted 
that death stru^ him ere be could put 
such a pi^i into execution! He suc- 
ceeded equally in marine subjects, in 
architecture, in landscape, and in in- 
teriors. -Whether he disported with the 
crayon (so dcs|i^sed since Latour, bus 
the credit of which he re-established), 
painted in oil or water-colours, or han- 
dled the lithographic ohalk or pen, he 
did remarkable things. Water-colours 
have not been much estllemed in France 
fur twenty years ;• Bonington revived 
them, united them to aqum'eOct and 
produced that admirable picture, *Tbe 
Tomb of Saint Omer,* which may^ 
in point of fliiisbing, solidity of- tone, 
and force of effect, compete with Gra* 
net’s firmest works. The beautiful * Pic- 
turesque Journey,* by Messrs. Taylor, 
Nodier, and Cailleaux, and a separate 
collection published by our young artlsty 
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balfi it would bo necessary to go there 
to arrive opposite the town before lun- 
sety as we shoold have to ford the sea 
for about a mile, the water in most parts 
being, up to the camels* bellies i that 
such a thing was impracticable by moon- 
light ; and that if we went in the night 
U would be necessary to take tfliutber 
route^ wliichi instead of an hour and a 
half, would require five. Upon# this 1 
proposed fbstantly starting myself, with 
an Alhb, fon«thai town, and, on my arri- 
val, to send a boat with the servant, to 
wait for Mr. W. on the shore; that on his 
coming there in the evening he might 
leave his dromedary with the caravan, 
which would go on by the other route, 
and he would pass over direct io the 
boat. To this be objected, observing, 
it would be so intelesting to cross on 
tbe dromedary the spot on which the 
Egyptian army was overthrown, and 
that we would make tbe time going two 
hours, instead of an hour and a half. 

** We ^accordingly ordered the things 
to be moved, and wrapping ourselves in 
oar Bedouin cloaks, and tying handker- 
chiefs over our faces, and putting ano- 
ther over our mouths, we mounted^ and 
left the spot. This was the <vtly way in 
which we could face tne wind j it seem- 
ed to blow, as it were, from a furnace. 
In consequence of exposing our faces 
the day before, our eyes had become ra- 
ther inflamed, our lips craisked, and our 
mouths completely parched. By cloth- 
ing ourselves in this manner we guarded 
against it in a great measure, and, by 
drinking much water, 1 kept up a pro- 
fuse perspiration. 1 could not prevail 
on Mr. W. to do so, as the water had 
become so very bad and thick, that we 
were obliged to suck it out of the lea- 
thern bottles through our pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. To add to our misfortunes, 
on our arrival at Suez, we found our 
servant had received a coup de ooltil, and 
was very ill. Tbe next day we perform- 
ed but half a day’s journey, and obtain- 
ed wholesome water. We went on 
slowly, and arrived in Cairo in two days 
and a half ; the distancq can be done by 
a dromedary with ease in 18 hours. On 
entering tbe house we sat down to lunch, 
and Mr. W. partook of a water melon 
and some bread and cheese with me. I 
cannot say he wauHll ; perhaps indisposed 
would better express bis state, as, when 
1 proposed to send for Dr. Dusapp, he 
said it was useless then— it would suf- 
fice if be came after dinner. I must 
here observe, that during the whole 
journey, but particularly towards the 
latteivpart, be ate aiuF drank very spar- 
ingly, having always a great fear of fe- 
ver« We arrived on Tuesday^ tbe S9tb 


of July. In the afternoon Dr. Dusapp 
called, but declined prescribing, think- 
ing it probably arose from the beat and 
fatigue of the journey, and said he would 
call again in the morning. In tbe night , 
Mr. W. complained of being feverish and 
of sleeplessness. In tbe morning Dr. Du- 
sapp put leeches on bis stomach, and 
also on his head, which relieved him. 
At mid-day he bsid a violent attack of 
fever, upon which 1 instantly sent for 
tbe doctor, but before he arri%'ed it had 
passed, and he felt himself perfectly 
well, complaining only of weakness. 
On Thursday evening, while sitting with 
him, so far from danger being appre- 
hended on either his part or mine, we 
were then concerting to leave Cairo in 
about a week for tbe Pyramids. At a 
little after two o'clock, I came to din- 
ner, leaving him without any altera- 
tion. At three next day. Dr. Dusapp 
said tbe patient was much the same. 1 
^hen told him 1 thought he was kept on 
too low a diet, and that Dr. Bryce coin- 
cided ill my opinion ; that 1 had pre- 
pared some broth for him, which he bad 
objected to take until he had seen him 
(Dr. Dusapp), who said he bad no objec- 
tion to his eating some, provided he first 
took some sulphate of quinine, which 
we bad by us. He went up to adminis- 
ter it. He descended tbe stairs shortly 
after, and then fur tbe first time said 
there was danger, leaving tbe room to 
seek for Dr. Bryce. In an instant 1 was up 
stairs, and found him, poor fellow ! sense- 
iess. 1 took bis hand, begged he would 
speak to me, called to him, but received 
no answer; and tried to restore him 
by means of cold water on tbe temples. 
1 then rushed out of the house in a state 
of despair to tbe door, to request tbe 
immediate return of Dr. Dusapp, with 
Dr. Bryce, and despatched messengers 
for another Italian physician, and also 
tbe physician of Abbas Pacha, Dr. Gong. 
Dr. Bryce came instantly. Every resto- 
rative was used, but it was too late. His 
reduced state was unable to resist the 
fever, which had on a sudden returned, 
and be sunk under it ! 

** 1 have had tbe painful duty of fol- 
lowing his remains to the tomb. He 
was interred at Old Cairo, in the Greek 
burial-ground, the English not having 
a burial-ground for private interments. 
An accacia tree overshadows his grave, 
over ^hich I have given^ orders for a 
plain monument to be erected, with a 
marble tablet, containing his name, age^ 
and day of death. The funeral service 
was performed by the Rev. William Cru- 
ser, who is stationed here by the Mls- 
Bionary Society; and be assured, my 
dear Sir, that evqry thing has and shallr 
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be done that the thoughts of friendship 
can suggest, or the necessity of the case 
require. Believe me to remain, detr 
§ir, yours very sincerely, 

« G. Webster, Esq. W. H. Nbwmiam.'* 


Henry Matthews, Esg. 

May 20. At Ceylon, aged 39, Heniy 
Matthews, Esq. Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in that 
Island. 

Mr. Matthews was the fifth son of the 
late John Matthews, Esq. of Belmont in 
Herefordshire; was educated at Eton, 
and afterwards became a Fellow of 
King’.s College; Cambridge. In 1817 
he left England for the Continent, on 
account of ill health, and on his return 
in 181.9, published his Diary," which 
is well known, and has been generally 
admired. In the latty end of 1821, 
having been previously called to the bar, 
he was appointed Advocate- Fiscal of 
Ceylon, and fulfilled the duties of that 
office with the warm and unqualified 
approbation of bis Majesty's Govern- 
ment till October 1827 ; when he was 
promoted to the Bench, on the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Hardinge 
Giffard. The short period during which 
it was permitted to Mr. Matthews to 
exercise bis judicial functions, fully 
realised the expectations, even of those 
who had been in the habit of listening 
to and admiring his brilliant efforts as 
an advocate. His natural talents were 
of the very highest order. Strength of 
mind, quickness of perception, and ac* 
curacy of judgment, directed and tem- 
pered a warmth of feeling which in- 
fluenced every act of his life, and an 
ardour in the discharge of his public 
cintie.q, which neither fatigue nor bodily 
suffering could damp, nor any thing but 
death itself extinguish. His attain- 
ments, iridepeiifleutly of such as were 
incidental to his profession, were those 
of an elegant schiilar, and a polished 
gentleman. 

As a husband and a father, his con- 
duct was above all praise. Siieh indeed 
was his deYotedness to the dearest ob- 
jects of bis affections, that he might 
have been supposed to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in them, if the niunher of bis 
friends who now deplore nis loss did 
not testify that his heart was as capa- 
cious as it was o|iien and accessible. His 
highly cultivated mind and extensive 
information, his manly ^id generous 
sentiments, and (he playfulness of his 
imagination, rendered him the charm 
and delight of society; and those who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy an inti- 
macy with him, felt that t'Aiis to know, 
and not to love him, was scarcely pos- 
sible. 


On the evening of the day of b|i 
death bis remains were interred i(| $t. 
Peter’s Church, in the Fort of Colombo, 
with the honours due to bis rank. The 
funeral was attended (his Excellsnqy 
the Gogernor being absent from Co- 
lombo) by the Chief-Justice, ibe Mem*- 
bers of ^is Majesty's Council, the gen- 
tlemen of the several servlbesischpil and 
military, and other European iivbabi- 
tants of the place ; by t lie second Maba 
Modelair, and many of the principal 
Modelairs and Chiefs, as well as a consi^ 
derable number of the most respectable 
natives. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Deal, the Rev. Edward Back, D.D. 
He was originally of Sidney coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1795; was incorporated M.A. at Ox- 
ford, as of l^eter coll. Feb. 10, 1804 ; pro- 
, eeeded B.D. Feb. 17, 1804, D.D. 18.... 

At Gibraltar, the Rev. XFI Barlyr, who 
was seized by the epidemic fever on reading 
the burial service over the bodies of eigh- 
teen persons buried ii^ one trench. He 
died two days after. 

In Dorset-square, ^ndon, aged 01, the 
Rev. John Brome. He was of Trin. coll. 
Canib. B.A. 1790, being the thirteenth Se- 
nior Optime of that year, M.A. 1794. 

At Windsor, aged 77, the Rev. George 
Champagndf Canon of that Collegiate 
Church i brother to the late General Cham- 
pRgnd, and uncle to the Marquess of An- 
glesey. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Arthur Charopagnd, who was Dean of Clan- 
roocnois, and grandSon of Arthur second 
Earl of Granard. The clergyman now de- 
ceased was of Trin. coll. Dublin, M. A. 17..., 
incorporated at Oxford, as of Chrlst-church 
coll, in 17^5, and was presented to his ca- 
nonry in 1803. * 

At Mitcham vicarage, SuiK:vy the Rev. 
Rickard Cranmer, He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. LL.B. 1811. 

The Rev. Horace Dashwood, of Catstor, 
Norfolk. He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1803. 

At Goudhurst, Kent, the Rev. TVilliam 
Dowthwaitf Vicar of Allhallows, and one of 
the Surrogates of the diocese of Canterbury. 

The Rev. Richard EastcoU^ Chaplain of 
Livery Dale, Devon, to which he was pre- 
sented by Lord Rollc. He«was the author 
of « Sketches of the Origin, Progress, gnd 
Effects of Music, with an Account of the 
Ancient Bards and Minstrels, 1798," Bvo. 
pp. 977 ; see it criticised in the Monthly 
Review, New S. vol. ziii., pp. 45 — 50. 

Aged 64, the Rey. Christopher EUershaw, 
of Falkingham, Curate of Scot Willoughby, 
Line. He was of Univ. coil. Oxf. M.A. 1798. ' 

The Rev, John Glover, late Perpetual 
Curate of Claverley, Salop. He was of 
Univ. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1793. 

The Rev. Rickard Hargreaves, Vicar of 
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Higham in Kent. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John's coll. Camb. B.A. 1 788, being 
the^ sixth Wrangler of that, year, M../L 
1701 ; and was presented to Higham by 
that Society in 1797. 

A^ed 00, the Rev. John Ttaacstm, Rector 
of Lidgate and Little Bradley, and Minister 
of Coining, Suffolk. He was foryierly Fel- 
low of^SOi John's coll. Camb. B.A. 17.OI9 
beiflg the si|,;th ^Vrengler of that year ; M.A. 
1705 : was presented to the two latter of 
his livings in 1794, by Francis Dickens, 
esq.; and to the first in 1605, by the Duke 
of Rutland. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Jonathan 
Jaques, Rector of St* Andrew and St. Mary, 
Droit wich, to which churches he was pre- 
sented by the King ip 1797. 

At Totnes, the Rev. Samuel Lane^ Vicar 
of Holne in Devonshire, and for many years 
Principal Surrogate to the Archdeacon of 
Totnes. He was of Exeter coA. Oxf. M.A. 
1783 ; was presented in 1792, by Lord * 
Bolton, the Vicarage of Hooke, co. Dor- 
set i and to Holme within the few last years. 

At Holt in Norfolk, aged 54, the Rev. 
John Ctistancc Rector of Barningham 
Parva, and Perpetual Curate of West Beck- 
ham. He was of Cavjs coll.*Camh. LL.B. 
1794, was presented to Barningham in 
1800, and to West Beckham by the Dean 
and Chapter of Norwich in 1805. 

The Rev. J. Minister of the 

Perpetual Cure of St. Sidwell's, Exeter. 

The Rev. John Mee, Rector of Chantelly, 
Armagh. 

At his lodgings in Stourport, the Rev. 
William Miles, formerly Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Kidderminster, 
and Officiating Minister of Wribbenhall 
Chapel in the same parish. 

At Bengeo, Herts, aged 77, the Rev. 
James Lovell Moore, Vicar of that parish, 
for forty- one years Chaplain of the County- 
cmI, and fljrinerly Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Hertford. He was pre- 
sented to Bengeo in 1807, by Thomas 
Hope Byde, esq. Mrs. Moore died in 1 8 1 5. 

At Colwich Vicarage, Staff, the Rev. John 
Pitchford, Vicar of that parish. He was of 
Christ-churcli coll. Or ford, M.A. 1 800 ; 
and was presented to bis living in 1 807 by 
Dr. Muendie, then Bishop of Chester. 

At Plymeuth, the Rev. George T, Plum- 
mer^ Rector of North Hill, near Laun- 
ceston, to whicll church he was presented 
by Mrs. Darley in 1821. 

At Sedgeley, Staff, aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Powell, for thirty-five years Curate 
of that parish. He was of Brazenose coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1780. 

At St. Helen's, Lane, the Rev. James 
Proctor. He was Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Camb. M.A. 1818. 

At the Deane^, Norwiidi, aged 82, the 
Veirv Rev. Jose0 Turner, D.D. F.S.A. Dean 
of Norwich, Maater of Pembroke coll. Camb. 
and Rector of Sudbome and Orford, Suffolk. 


He was a student of Pembroke coll., and 
was Senior Wrai\gler on taking his Bache- 
lor's degree in 1767. He proceeded M.A. 
1 770, and was elected Fellow. In 1 784, be 
became Master, proceeded D.D per literas 
Regias, in 1785, was presented to his Suf- 
folk churches W the King in 1787, and 
in 1790 to the Deanery of Norwich. 

At Tamatave, Madagascar, the Rev. Da- 
niel Tyerman, Chief of the Missionary Es- 
tablishment at that place. He published in 
8vo. 1807, “The Importance of Domestic 
Discipline ; and Youth Admonished of the 
Evils of Bad Company. Two Sermons 
preached at Newport in the Isle of Wight." 

Aged 72, the Rev. R. Walker, Minister 
of Wem in Shropshire. He was of Balliol 
coll. Oxf M.A. 1778. 

At Kingscllffe, Northamptonshire, aged 
82, the W. Walker, Perpetual Curate of 
Sutton St. James, Line. He was of Clare- 
hall, Camb. B.A.S 820. 

At Ipsden, near Wallingford, the Rev. 
William H. Wright, B.D. Incumbent of the 
united parishes of North Stoke, Ipsden, and 
Newnhain Murren, Oxon. He was formerly 
Follow of St. John's coll. Camb. where he 
proceeded B.A. 1776, being Sixth Wrangler 
of that year, and second Stnlth*B prizeman, 
M.A. 1779, B.D. 1786; and was presented 
to .his churches by the Society. Mr. 
Wright published in 1813, “ l.ietters to the 
Rev. Thomas Bclsham, on that part of his 
*^alm Inquiry ' which relates to the early 
opinions concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ." 8vo. 

At Nice, the Rev. Richard Woodward, 
D.D. Rector of Glonworth, co. Cork. 

—4 

DEATHS. 

London and its Vicinity. 

Lately, Lieut.-Col. Murdoch Hugh Mac- 
laine, Lieut.-(^)l. 77th Foot. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant in that regiment in 1799, 
Captain 1603,Majorl8]3,Lieut.-Cul. 1822. 

In Grosvenor-st. the widow of Harvey 
Christian Combe, esq. Alderman of London, 
and M.P. for the City of London. I'he Al- 
derman died in 1818. See a memoir and 
portrait of him in vol. Lxxxviii. pt. ii. 

p. 201. 

At Camden Town, John Fraser, esq. 

In Princes-st. Cavendish-sq. Rich. Askew, 
esq. late Major 27th Foot. 

In great {^enury and wretchedness, in 
Whitecros8.st. prison, Mrs. Frances Simp- 
son Law, niece of Dr. Philip Yonge, for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. 

Nov. 17* In Duke-st. Portland-pl. Eliz. 
wife of P. N.4lbbert8, and sister to the late 
Muor I. S. Torriano, the gallant defender 
of Onore. 

Nov. 29. Suddenly, aged 49, Capt. Jo- 
seph Swabey '^etley, leaving a widow and 
large family. 

Dec. 1 1. Thomas Newns, esq. of Duke- 
st. Portla nd -place. 
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Dee, 19. At the Ship Hotels Water-Ie. 
Tower-st. Major Saape, late ()8d reg. 

Dec, IS. Aged 42, Mr. James Owen, of 
Oxford^st. surgeon. 

Dec. 16. £dw. Parker, esq. late Major 
16th Dragoons. 

Dec, 18. At Putney, aged 79, John 
l^a^ton, esq. formerly of Lime-st. 

Dec. 20. Aged 84, William Raimondi, 
esq. of the Ordnance Office. 

Aged 76, Joseph Atkinson, esq. of Ca* 
nonhury-st. Islington, formerly upwards of 
40 years an iuhal/itant of the parish of St. 
JBotolph, Bishopsgate. 

In GIouc.-pl. aged 74, Josejdi Neeld, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Kensington, aged 2.9, Ca- 
roline, relict of Mr. James Gerhard Andre- 
aen, <»f Port-au-Prince. 

In Upper Stmuford-st. John Jacob Wal- 
ter, esq. of Antigua. 

Dec, 28. At Dalston, aged 82, Maria- 
Josephine, wife of Mr. Griffitli Jones, of 
Bircliin-la. solicitor, and only child of Alex. 
White, esq. of Kingslawd-crescent. 

JJt'C. 24. In Blooinsbiiry-pl. J. Clay, es^ 

Aged 1.9, Margaret, third surviving dau. 
of the late Germain Lavie, esq. of Fre- 
derick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Dec, 2,0. At Camljerwell, aged 68, Cha. 
Johnson, esq. 

Dec. 26. In George-st. Portman-sq. oged 
6*6, Mary, relict of Wm, Plowdcn, esq. 

Dec. 9,7, At Hampstead, Kiuily, second 
dau. of late John Cracroft, esq. of Hack- 
thorn, Line. 

Dec. 30. Aged 29, Mr. Charles Harris, 
jun. Mcml>er of the College of Surgeons, 
son of Charles Harris, esq. of Portland*pl. 

Berks. — Dec. 24. At Hurc-hatch, Eliv. 
relict of the Kev, Philip T. Trant Nind, 
Vicar of Wargruve. 

Devon. — At Spring-lawn, lleavitrce, 
Jane, wife of Sir Henry Maturin Farington, 
Bart, and duu. of Roger Curry, esq. 

Mary relict of the Rev. Rob. Tripp, rec- 
tor of Rowe and KcRtisbcare. 

Dec. 8. At Saltasli, aged 44, Lieut. 
Henry Loney, R.N. 

Dorset. — Lately, At Beaminster, the 
wife of Baruch Fox, esq. 

Essex. — Dec. 26. At Walthamstow, aged 
42, James Hodick Corbett, esq. 

Dec, 30. At Kelvedon, Eliz. widow^^f 
Robert 'I’oriu, esq. ^ 

Gloucester. —Dec. 1 5. At Cbe]tenh%, 
Margaret, widow of John Monsell, i^q. 
She was a daughter of Nichqjas Grady, esq., 
of Grange, co. Limerick ; and sister to the 
late Viseoiintess Harherton. 

Dec. 20. At Clifton, Lady SmvMr, wife 
4»f Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.CTB. 

Dec, 24. Aged 23, at Clifton, W. Gaven 
Nugent, Lieut, in the E.I.C. Eng. Madras. 

Hants.— Lo/e/y. At Portsmouth, Lieut.- 
(Lol. Thomas Tiinins, Royal Marines. 

Gent. Mag. Suppl, XCVlll. Part IL 
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Dee, 18. At Soplev, Harry Buckley 
Willis, esq. a Lieut. K.I^. and eon of the 
Rev. James Willis, Vicar of Sopley. 

Dec, 24. At Paulton*8, near Romaey» 
aged 11, Henry Sloaue Stanley, third son 
of Mr. and Lady Gertrude Sioane Stanley. 

Dec. 27. At Sopley, aged 6.'>, the relict 
of John Tice, esq. of Ware, Herts. 

Dec. 28. At Eaglehurst, in his 40th 
year, |he Right Hon. George-Frederick-Au- 
giistus Lambert, Viscount Ifltcoursie, son 
and heir-apparent to th^Ea^ of Cavan. He 
married May 14, 1811, Sarah, only dau. of 
J. P. Coppin, of Cowley, co. Oxf. esq. : and 
by that lady, who died in 1823, had a son 
bom in 1812, now Viscount Kilcoursie, and 
four other children. 

Kent. — Lately, On Woolwich-common, 
Major Robert- Hutch in son Orel, of the Royal 
Artillery, K.H. Pb was appointed Secoud- 
Lieut. in the Royal Artillery in 1805, First- 
Lieut. 1806, and Capt.-Lieut. 18t6, Se- 
concl-Capt. 181 7» Brevet-Mnjor 1819. He 
serxed in* Spain and Portugal, and in 181.3 
was appointed Brigade-Major on the Staff 
of the Army. 

Dec. 28. At Bridge, Emma, wife of Sa- 
muel Beachcioft, esq. and dau. of tlie late 
John Newman, esq. of Bedgrove, Rucks. 

Middlesex. — Dec. 90, Aged 84, Nathan 
Robinson, ‘fesq. of Twickenham. 

Dec 23. At Potter’s Bar, A melia-MelioTB| 
dau. of F. P. Trapaud, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Teddingtony James Soppilly 
esq. late of Qyeenhithc. 

Norfolk. — At Norton Hall, near Faken- 
ham, aged 20, Wm. French, second son of 
Mr. J.lnnes, of Little Tower-st of a wound 
received by the accidental discharge of his 
gun while getting^ver a fence. 

Aged 73, John Beevor, esq. Major in 
the Army, uncle to Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart, 
He was the 2d son of Sir Thomas, the 1st 
Bart, by Eliz. dau. and heiress of Miles 
Branthwayt, of Hethcl, esq. 

At Hurghom, Juliana- Be t in a, xvife of the 
Rev. Henry Howard, and sister to Sir T. B. 
Beevor, Burt. She was the yoniiger dau. of 
Sir Thos. the 2d and late Baronet, by Anne, 
dau. and sole heiiess of Hugh Hare, esq. of 
llaigham. 

Shropshire. — At the Quinten, near Os- 
westry, F. R. WtEt, son and heir of F. H. 
West, esq. M P. for the Boroughs of Den- 
bigh, Holt, Ruthin, &c.> 

Somerset — At Taunton, *1116 relict of 
Rear-Adm. Dutidas. Shj was a dau. uid 
coh. of Charles Dixon, esq. of Bath, and 
sisler to the Right Hbn. Lady Harris. 

Dec, 24. At Brewton, aged 82, Rrar-Ad- 
miral Thos. Goldcshrough. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain in 1787, 
and'lhade a superannuated Rear Admiral in 
1807.i- 

Suffolk. — Dee. 21. At Brandon Hall, 
aged 7S, Robert Denn, esq. 
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SvtfBX.— -Dee. 10. At Brighton, aged 19, 
Mils Helen Appleby. 

Dee. 14. At nonham, aged 85, Edvard 
Jendeu, esq. 

Dee.*17. At Heitings, Anne, widow of 
Edw. Golding, esq. of Maiden Erlegh, Berks. 

Warwick. — Dec, 34. Aged 38, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. B. Scott, Vicar of Sriors* 
Salford. 

W iLTf .^Dee. 25. In his 89d year,^enry 
Newman, e^q. o^ South Newton. 

WoRC. — At[»>Malvern Wells, Catherine, 
onW sister to the Rt. Hon. J. Calcraft, M.P. 

York.- DeA 17. Aged 27, Georgiana 
Eliz. wife of the Rev. Edw. Serocold Pearce, 
and second dau. of Geo. Smith, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 34. Aged 39, Eliz. Cath. wife of the 
Rev. £dm. Day, of Newstead, and only dan. 
of the late Rev. Robert Gilbert, Rector of 
Settringtun. ( 

Ireland. — At Old Merrion, near Dublin, 
Eliz. wife of. Christ. O'Brien, esq. 

Wales. — Non. 81. Drowned, in the wreck 
of La Jeune Emma, West Indiaman of Cher- 
hoiirg, on the Cefre Sidan sands, near Carmar- 
then; Lt.^Col. Colquelin, of the French ma- 
rines; aged 45; Mademoiselle Adelini Co- 
quelin, nis daughter, and a niece of the ci- 
devant Empress Josephine, aged 13 ; Mon- 
sieur Chancelot de Chatellun, the Captain, 
and ten others of the dew. Tneir remains 
were interred in a becoming manner at Pem- 
brey, attended by Mr. Neville, French con- 
sul, and several respectable persons of the 
neighbourhood. In this disastrous shipwreck 
•IK lives only were saved from a crew of 19. 

Dec. 11. At Cymmall, co. of Flint, aged 
71, David Francis Jones, esq. Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for that countv. 

Lately. Aged 8R, Mn J. Jones, of Ches- 
ter, who has left 80|. each to two Stiuday- 
•cliools in that city, and 100/. the interest 
of which is to be annually divided among 
five of the senior gownsmen ; also his estate 
at Ruthin to p(*ovide for the education of 
poor children^f the parish of Llanfair Djf- 
firyn Clwyd. 

Scotland. — At Abercrombie place, Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Miss Susannah Hamilton, 
aunt to Lord Belhaven. ^he was the 
youngest dau. of Robert Hamilton, esq. (by 
right 6th Lord Belhaven) by Susan, dau. of 
Sir Michael Balfour, Balt. 

Now. 18. Lt.-Col. Gray Farquhar, of Gil- 
mingseroft. 

Now. 23." At Inverness, aged 76, the 
relict of the Right Rev. Bishop Macfarlene. 

pec. 11. In Edinburgh, aged 98, Mrs. 
Mulrray, of Henderland. * 

Jreland.-^Now.SS. At Wicklow, aged 95, 
Peter La Touche, Esq. He was the young- 
nt of those three brotherv, who, as succes- 
aon to their venerated father, (of whom eee 
^notice at hM;jdMi^iD'1785, vol LV. p. 336.) 
lb the well-knowii |h^.iDCutle-8treet, Dub- 
lin, were for so niw’yea^ at the head of 
the commercial io^mt % that city. - Hie 


public character, therefore, hia been long 
and thoroughly known ; but his private and 
personal virtues could be duly estimated only 
by those who were favoured with his friend- 
•hipi' Mr. La Touche is succeeded in his 
estates by his nephew, Peter La Touche, 
esq. 

Abroad.— 24. At Calcutta, aged 
39, of the cholera morbus, Roger Winter, 
esq. barrister at low. 

July 34. At Arne, £. I., Rich. Sugden, 
Lieut. 13tb Dragoons, eldest son of Edw. B. 
Sugden, M.P. esq. of Lincoln's-inn. 

Aug. 38. In the Isle of Cyprus, the in- 
fant dau. of the Rev. Mr. and Lady Georgi- 
ans Wolff. 

Oc/. 38. At Tours, Miss Julia Burges, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir James Lamb, 
Bart. 

Nov. 5. At Aix la-Chapelle, aged 58, 
Walter Mansell, esq. late of Woodperry- 
huuse, co. Oxford. 

Now. 11. At Gibraltar, of the epidemic 
fever, aged SO, Ll?ut. H. H. Williamson, 
/3d foot; also, Lieut. H. D. Forster, 13th 
foot. 

Now. 1 5. At Dresden, her Majesty Maria 
Amelia Augusta, dowager Queen of Saxony. 
She was sister to the late King of Bavaria, 
and widow of King Frederick of Saxony. 

Now. 25. At Paris, Donna Marie-Therese 
de Bourbon, Countess of Cbinchon, dau. of 
Don Louis of Spain, and sister to the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, Abp. of Toledo. She was com- 
pelled to marry Emmanuel Godoy, Prince 
of the Peace, the favourite of (Jbarics IV., 
from whom she had lived separate since 
1818. She resided with her brother the 
Duke de San Fernando, who, as well as the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, had beeu forced to 
leave Spain in consequence of their political 
opinions. Her cousin, Ferdinand Vlf., liad 
allowed her since last year the means of living 
at Paris in a manner becoming her rank. 

Nuv. 38. At Nantes, aged 84, Col. Geo. 
Gledstaoes, lute of Salisbury-st. 

Lately. — At Paris, the dowager Duchess 
of Rohan. 

At Madras, aged 30, the lion. R. Orlando 
Bridgeman, Advocate-gen. of Bombay, and 
brother to the Enrl of Bradford. 

At Paris, Frances, wife of Col. the Hon. 
Count Henry Dillon, uncle to Viscount Dil- 
lon. She was the eldest dau. of Dominic 
H^ury Tract, of Easingwold in Yorkshire, 
esq., was married April 37, 1790; and had 
issue a dau. who morr. the Duke de Croy- 
Dulinen, andowas left his widow in 1822. 

Ac Genoa, Louisa Amelia, wife of Major- 
Gen. Sir H. C. Bunliury, Bart. K. C. B. ; 
and epuain to Lord Holland. She was the 
eldest dau. of Gen. the Hon. Henry Edw. 
Fox, by Marianne, dau. of Wm. Clayton, 
tsq. I was married to Sir Henry, April 4, 
1807, and, of several children, baa left four 
•CIOS surviving. 

At Naples, W. I. Honeymau, eaq. 
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Thi Qubim or Wurtimburo* 

The Will of her Ute Majesty the Queen 
of Wurtemburg has been proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by his Excellency the Count de 
Mandrisloh, Minister from Wurtemburg to 
the British Court, who is also named as the 
attorney executor, representing his Majesty 
the present King of Wurtemburg. 

The property in England is sworn under 
the value of 80,0002. sterling ; and the will, 
which is in the German language, beaiiti- 
fully written on vellum, is dated from the 
Palace of Liidwigsburg, the day of De- 
cember, isib*. Many of the legacies have 
consequently lapsed, from the death of the 
legatees. The following is a correct ab- 
stract of the several bequests, in the order 
in whii'h they appear in the will : — 

** Her Majesty, in the event of her Royal 
father or mother surviving her, appoints 
them her heirs in legitemam, with a request 
that her property thus devolving to them 1^ 
either immediately, or at least at their Ma- 
jesties' decease, given up entire and undi- 
ininished to those heirs to whom she has 
bequeathed the residue of her property and 
effects. 

In case of her Majesty surviving her 
Royal parents, her Majesty gives the whole 
of the property secured to her under her 
marriage settlements (subject to the lega- 
cies tliereafter noticed), to the legitimate 
children of the present King of Wurtem- 
berg, her Majesty's son-in-law, and consti- 
tutes them lier principal heirs ; but directs 
the same to be preserved entire and undi- 
ininished as a family fidei coinmissum, and 
that, consequently, her heirs shall not be 
entitled to di.sposc of the substance of such 
property, but bhall have only the usufruct 
thereof as an annual revenue." 

The following are the specific legacies 
given by tlie will : — 

“ The rings (30 in number), and the 
drawings which her late consort bequeathed 
to her, are directed to be given — the for- 
mer to the Royal Museum of Arts and Cu- 
riosities, and the latter to the Royal Priv{ite 
Library at W urteinburg. 

«Tlie heron aigrette, presented to her 
Majesty by the Grand Seignor, Selim 111., 
to be given to the Royal house of Wurtem- 
burg, to form part of the jewels of the 
crown ; also her late consort’s portraits, 
but without their mountingl ; and also the 
portraits of the Royal Family of England ; 
and directs them to be placed in the gallery 
of the Royal Family at Wurtemburg. 

“ To his Majesty the King of Wurtem- 
burg she bequeaths the collection of Eng- 
lish translations of ancient classics ; all the 
historical works, together with the collec- 
tion called the English Classics, in the Pa- 
lace of Ludwigsberg ; also, the portrait bust 
of her late consort, painted m oil, by Hetcb; 


the bust of the PrinoMaCathtriQiide Monl- 
fort, in Carrara marble ; a clodt io broak^ 
representing a standing figure, with a 
land of stars ; the turquoise, mounted in a 
ring usually worn by, and which devolved to 
her late consort out of the effects of the 
late Count Van Zeppelin, senior. 

Her Majesty begs the present Queen 
of Wprtemburg to accept, as a token of re- 
membrance, a round table of Bronze and 
marble, with a porcelain slal^ uponifbicb Is 
a view of Monrepns. Also a round table of 
mahogany, with three bronse figures, and a 
painted porcelain slab, and a family break- 
fast service of Ludwigsburg porcelain ; also, 
her chrysolite necklace, ear rings, and head- 
band set with brilliants. 

<*To her grand-daughter, the Princess 
Marie of Wurtemhprg, a row of forty-two 
orienul pearls, received by her Majesty as 
a nuptial present from her late huslMndi 
and also a blue enamelled gold watch,, set 
with brilflants, with a jasper chain. 

‘‘To the said Princess Marie, or the 
eldest daughter of the King of Wurtem- 
burg, the necklace made of the pearls and 
four large brilliants, from the large epau- 
lette bequeathed to her Majesty by her late 
coneurt." 

To the cdiildrenof her son-in-law, Prince 
Paul of Wurtemburg, she bequeaths as fol- 
lows To Prince Frederick, a large gilt 
tea-urn and a silver standish. To Prince 
Augustus, two pair of silver candelabra. To 
the Princess Cliarlotte, six corn ears in bril- 
liants, and an English silver tea service. 
To the Princess Pauline, six brilliant corn 
ears, a silver tea-urn, and a silver toilet. 
To the Duchess l^uise of Wurtemburg, a 
coffee service of Ludwigsberg gilt porce- 
lain, with a view of Friudeuthal ; also a fire 
screen, with a painting on tin, after Ra- 
phael.” 

The following are thew bequesta to the 
Royal Family of England : — 

** To her mother, the QBeen of England, 
a hair pin in the form of a half- moon, set 
with brilliants ; and alio a breakfast service 
of Vienna porcelain, of which the tea-board 
represents the death of Didu. 

**To his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, his presentoMajesty, a clock, in an 
alabaster case, together with four vases 
thereunto belonging. 

« To the Duke of York, asclock, in ala- 
baster, with four vases, mounted in bronze. 

<<To the Duke of Clftence, a clock, in 
bronze, ornamented witb Cupid wbeeliftg a 
barrovf, and also two bronze candlesticks, in 
the form of negroes. 

To the Duke of Kent, a clock, in white 
marble, surmounted by a couchant lion, 
with two bronze candlesticks. 

<*To the Duke of Cumberland, two 
clocks, in bronze, one of them in the form 
of an urn> »d the other in the form of a 
globe. 




To the Duho of SiisieZ| two cloclci, in 
bronze, with couchant dogs. 

**To the Duke of Cambridge, a clock, in 
bronze^ representing a basket of flowers, 
and two gilt porcelain vases. 

** To the Princess Augusta of England, a 
pair of bracelets, having four rows of small 
pearls, and clasps set round with brilliants, 
and with ro^e qf the hair under a glass of 
her beloved parents. A souvenir of gold, 
with portraits^of qhe King and Queen of 
England (Geevge the Third and Queen 
Charlotte), a portrait of the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, painted hy Edridge* A ring, con- 
taining a watch set with brilliants. A head- 
band of pearls, studded with eleven cross 
rows of brilliants. 

To the Princess Elizabeth, one round 
medallion, set with 84*orIllinnts ; two cups 
of gilt fillagrce ; a standish of silver fllla- 
gree ; a square pin set with brilliants, con- 
taining the hair of the late Prinress Ame- 
lia ; the portrait- bust of his late Majesty 
George tlv» Third, in oil, hy Gainsborough ; 
a small half portrait of her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte ; a large flowcr-jdecc, in 
oil, hy iiaptisto ; a large flower- piece, in 


oil, by Vanhuysen ; and a necklace and ear- 
rings' set witli large chrysophases, surround- 
ed with brilliants. 

** To the Princess Mary, a medallion 
with nine rosettes, containing some of the 
hair of the Princess Amelia; a pair of brace- 
lets with rosette clasps, containing the hair 
of the late Duke and Duchess of York ; a 
girdle of three rows of pearls, with thirteen 
brilliantB ; and an oval clasp set with bril- 
liants, containing some of tlie hair of her 
mother, the late Queen. 

**To the Princess Sophia, two medal- 
lions in gold, with the portraits of the Prin- 
tCHses Augusta and Elizabeth ; a similar 
medallion with the portrait of the King of 
England, her father ; and a pair of ear-rings 
with pearl drops mounted in hriUiants." 

Her Majesty recommends the persons at- 
tached to her household to the favour and 
rotcction of the King of W'urtemburg, 
oping that, in consideration of the circum- 
stance of her Majesty having disposed of 
?he mass of her property to the house of 
Wurtemburg, his Majesty will be pleased 
to provide suitably for her servants. 


A GENERAL BILL OF ALL*»THE CHRISTENINGS AND JUJRIALS, 
FROM DlSCF.MRfRR 13, 1827, TO DBCEMBUR 12, 1828. 


Christened I — 
Whereof luive died, 
under 2 years d.'JSJ) 
Between 2 and 
5 years 23 2G 

DISEASES. 
Abscess - - - 

Age, and Debility 
Apoplexy - - - 

Asthma - - - 

Bedridden - - 

Bile - - I “ 
Cancer - - is - 
Childbirth - - - 
Consumption - - 


In all 
213,545 

Buried - 

10 

878 

40 

and 

50 

20 

861 

50 

and 

60 

30 

1488 

60 

and 

70 

40 

17.90 

70 

and 

80 


I Males 1 
> Females I 


5 and 10 878 40 and 50 1985 

10 "and 20 BGl 50 and (>0 184 5 

20 and 30 1488 60 and 70 1391 

30 and 40 17.90 70 and 80 1540 

Dccrcasc<] In the Burials reported this year 583. 
, Gout ----- 45 Teetliin; 

- 74 IlLemorrhage - - - 48 "I'hrusli 

- 1511 Hernia - - . - jg Tumour 

- 333 Hooping Cough • - 717 Venerea! 

- 811 Hydrophobia - - 2 Worms 

- 1 luflainmation - - - 2399 Total 

- 7 Inflaminatioi) of the Liver 129 

98 Insanity - - - - 208 ^ 

- 196 Jaundice - - - - 33 

- 5213 Jaw locked - - - 7 ' 


11,112? Inall 
10,597 S 21,70.9 
80 and 90 GI5 
90 and 100 100 

101 0 

107 I 


Contraction of the Heart 10 Measles - - - - 736 
Convulsions - - - 2542 Miscarriage - - - 5 


45 Teetliing - - - • 518 

48 "I'hrusli - - - - 106 

18 Tumour - - - - 16 

717 Venereal - - - - 1 

2 Worms - - - - 3 

399 Total of Diseases - 2 1 ,2.95 

308 CASUALTIES, 
gy Broken Limbs - - 1 

y Burnt ----- 47 

736 Drowned - - - - 150 

g Excessive Drinking - 7 

gQ 4 Executed f - - - 3 


Croup - - - - - 117 Mortification - - - 304 " 

Diabetes - - - - c- 10 Ossification of the Heart 23 J^ound Dead 

Diarrhoea - - - - 2.9 Palpitation of the Heart 13 P«'act“‘'ed 

Dropsy - - - - 941 Palsy ----- 12 

Dropsy on the Brain - 778 Paralytic - • - - 

Dropsy on the Chest - 82 Pleurisy - - - - 

Dysentery - - 20 Rheumatism - - - 

Enlargement of the Heart 30 Scrophula - - - 
Epilepsy - - - - 43 SmaH Pox _ - - - 

Eruptive Diseases - 2 1 Sore Throat, or Quinsc 

Erysipelas - - - 26 Spasm - - - - - 


12 l^*''i?hted - - - - 

j gQ Killed by Falls and se- 1 
II veral other Accidents J 
5Q ..Killed by Lightning - 
A Murdered - - - - 

Poisoned - - - - 


2 1 Sore Throat, or Quinsey 1 7 
26 Spasm 92 Scalded 

O 


843 Stillborn - - - 


1005 Smothered - 
OA Starved - - 


S iaver, (Typhus) - - 78 

istula ----- 1 


Istula - - - 
awe f - - 
frief*' - - - 


' Fever, Intermittent orAgue 7 Stone ----- 24 ’ 

f isver, (Typhus) - - 78 Stoppage in the Stomach 26 - - - “ ‘ 

irtuU. . - - - 1 St.Vitn5'.D«ce - 1 Suffocated- * - - 

8 lux - - - - 4 Stricture - - - - 1 •-uicidcs - - - - 

rief*' ----- 4 'Suddenly - - - - 133 * Total of Casualties - 414 

^'j^^-THiere have been executed within the Bills of Mortality 21 ; of which number only 3 
liaVe iMen reported as soch. 


Suffocated - - - - 10 
Suicides - - - - 41 
* Total of Casualties - 414 




INDEX 

TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, AND HISTORICAL PASSAGES. 

The principal Memoirs in the Obituary are distinctly entered in 
the ** Index to the Assays" 


Mernethy, his system of abstinence re- 
coniiiieiided by the Monks 9B 
^brasax Amulet explained 290 

Commons, Scc.paid at Inns ufCourt 24 
Abury and Silbury^ Wilts, origin of, ll9s 
314, 492, 528, 579 

Accidents by the fall of houses 3G6. 

from the November fog 46‘0 
Achesony CoL memoir of 272 
AEtna, eruption of 535 
Africa y intelligence from 458, 555, 633. 

journey toTimbuctoo 458, 633 
Agricultural Labour , standards of 211 
A,iiticultyre in Cngiabd, state of 595 
AUarty G. memoir of 467 • 

AUin^tp7i CustlCy Kent, described 511 
AlntanackSy iiiiti'‘es of 445. errors in 552 
Altar f Romany found at Doncaster 235 
Americay North, travels, in 57. German 
literature in 60. navy of 2()2. lan- 
guages of 263. President’s speech 635 

South, intelligence from 77, 166, 

263, 555, 635 

Anglo-Saxons, funeral ornaments of 440 
Animal Kingiiotn, remarks on 41 
AnltquarU s, Society proceedings of 

455, 553 

Antiquarian Society of Perth, anniver- 
sary meeting of 63 1 

Antiquities, Koman 255, 256, 257, 361, 

456, 63 1 . American 256. ICgyptian 
.360, .553, 630. Ikitish 1 17,314,496.578 

Apocryphal Hooks, observations on 592 
Apollodorus, ancient medal of 109 
Apparitions, the result ot mental illusion 
617. contrary to Scripture GI8 
Architecture of the Ancients 247« uf 
Normandy 519 

Armorial Hearings, antiquity of 67 
Armour, German suit of 418. from the 
Holy Land 455 

Armthorpe Church, description of 324 
Astley family at 5Jaidstone 510 
Athol, Duke of, seat for, building 167 
Austin, Mr, trial for embezzlement 556 
Autogi'aphs, observations on 541 
Jiachhouse, LieuU-Gen. memoir of 85 
Hactrla, medals of the antient kings 109 
Baker, Rev, tPi death of 91 
Balloon, ascent with a pony 170 
Ballynamore, insurrection at 78 
Bampton, Canon, biog. notices of 514 
Banking, remarks on 50 
Barnng-out, on the custom of 402. at 
the grammar-school of Orniskirk 403 
Baruch, Bonk of, not apocryphal 592 
Bath, Roman, found in Lincolnshire 417 
Bedfordshire, ancient division into hun- 
dreds 99 


BeecH!^, Capt. voyage oftliscfh^ry 359 
Bell Savage Inn, etymology of 309 
Benbow, Adm, monuiif. to, proposed 590 
Beranger, the French po«t» trial of 555 
Bible Societies, inutility of 234 
Billon Coins of Scotland, account of 582 
Bingham, Geo. memoir of 472 
Bishopsgate, new church to be built in 78 
Blakeney Family, notices of 2 
Blakeway, liev. B. monument to 316 
Bletchley, co. Bucks, walk to 214* 
church of, ib, ^ 

Bolivar, conspiracy against 553 
BoningtBn, R, P. memoir of 642 
Borderers, notices of 420 
Bouillon, Godferoi de, armour, of 455 
Bowes, A. R. eliaracter of 7, J 12 
Boxley Abbey, visit to 514 
Brailow, surrender of 76 
Bramham-parh, lire at 16*9 
Braunstod, rnain^ of 395 
Britain, state of, before the Roman in- 
vasion 120. Roman settlements in 141, 
on the antiquities ol 578. inhabitants 
aboriginally from the Ciniinerii ib» 
ancient reiigiun of ih. 

British institution, paintings in 156 
British Museum, library of 161 
Brograve, Sir G, B. memoir ol 84 
^/'DD^.v’jrMiiseiini of Anatomy, sale of |6I 
Browne, lU. Hon. Denis, memoir of 372 
Brunswick Clubs, establishment of 167, 
264, 365, 398. increase of in England 
and Ireland 4.59 

Buchan, variety of orthography in the 
name 203 ^ 

Buckingham House, expenses of build- 
ing 70. report on 67, 163 

mismanagement of 164 
Buonaparte, historical notices of 148- 
152, 238, 531 

Burke, IV, convicted of murder 636 
Bui ton, Edward, biographical notices of 
577* epitaph on ib. 

• IF. U. memoir of 468^ 

Byron, Lord, action for pirating the 
poems of 556 , 

Buying and Selling, strictures on ^16 
Cabin, worship of 529 
Cadiz, booty taken at in 1596, 420 
Casar*8 Commentaries, appeal to, respect- 
ing the early state of Britain 120 
Calculating Machinery, description of 
163,412 

Calcutta, Anglo-Indian College at 160 
Cains, visits Timbuctuo 498, 633 
Calvinism^ evils of 484 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, meeting 
of 552 



654 


if! J«r lo Euayi, 4c. 


Cambruffe Umverrityt price eitayi 45S 
Canada^ remarks on the war in 290 
Canning", Hon, Giij9l. drowned 477 
Canterbury, Ahy, mem. of 173. will of 194 
Cape of Good Hope, incursions from the 
interior 458 

Cbriff, historical notice of 368 ' 

Carlaverock, Siege off remarks on 493 
Carlton 4fQ9i«c,cbuildincs on site of 163 
CasteUated Mannon at Kirby-Muxlue 209 
Castlerea, Sf b'ciffferenig'A, difference of 98 
Coities of the^nglo-Saxuns 325-328 
Cathedrals, ^rveys of 416 
Catholic Association, British, address to 
387. meetinjt of 459 
Catholic Association of Ireland, meetings 
of 459 

Catholic Church of France, revenue of 26 1 
Catholic Emandpatton, Mr. Dawson’s 
speech on 167>inipolicy of granting 486 
Catholics, Itoman, illegal assemblies of, 
in Ireland 365. credulous bigotry of 
391. declaration against in 1745, 399. 
a warning voice against 502. See Po- 
pcry. 

Celtic Antiquities in Wiltshire 1 17> 314, 
492, 527 

Celtic Professorships recommended 400 
Celts, etymology of the name* 491. harp 
of 597 

Ceylon, domestic slavery in 447 
Chamberlains, M, anecdote of 1 12 
Champollion, scientihc mission to 
Egypt 160, 360, 553, 63U 
Chantries, not ices of 1 24 
Charles L religion in the reign of 433. 
character of 434 

Chateaubriand, Pise, travels of 57 
Chaussier, Dr. death of 478 
Chelmsford Horticultural Society, esta- 
blished 163. show of 365 
Chelsea, Moravian chapel at 589* World’s 
End Tavern rt 5.90 

Cheltenham, absence of literary taste in 
338. fanaticism in 620 
Cherohees, Newspapers estwblisbed by 
258. notices of 259 
Chili, incrustation of salt on the coast 635 
China, mode of paying physicians in 205. 

insurrection in 458 
Christ, genealogies of, leconciled 408 
Christian IBnisters, duties of 231 
Christmas, origin of 505. in Vorksbire 
522. festivities of 505, 522 
Christmas Batringout, account of 403 
Christmas Boxes, origin of 506 
Chronolofff , Ancient; remarks on 207,515 
Chumla, siege of, raised 555 * 

Church accommodation wanted at Great 
Yarmouth 409 

Church and $tate, on the union of 605. 

evils of dissent from 607 
Qhureh Patronage, abuge of 415 
(hus^het, ancieut founders .of 122, 123. 
patron saints of 237- of. tbe Anglo 
Saxons 324. on tbe repairs of 415 
Churches, New, St. George's Chapel, Bat- 


tersea Tialds 105. report respecting the 
building of 170. at Scarborough 265, 
Sjaines Church 393 

dmmerti, origin of the British from 578 
Clergy, on tbe duties of 343, 428. eba- 
racier of vindicated 501 
CtflonDown, subterranean cavern found 
near 168 

Clinton, Governor, memoir of 465 
Clubs in I^ndon, names and members of 
637 

Coinage of Scotland, account of 1 1 6, 306, 
409, 580 

Coins,Roman, found near Debeiibam 257 
near Huddersfield 631 
Collar of SS. history of ascertained 603 
Comedy of the Aucieiits 127 
Comet discovered by Professor Encke 162, 
455, 550, 552 

Comets, disquisitions on 304, 585 
Congreve, Sir fP. memoir of 178 
ConingsboroughCmlle, notices of 326-328 
ponolly, Charles, memoir of 183 
Consumption, uoknovirn at Dartmoor 115 
Cook, Capt. monument to, proposed 24 
Cooper, Mr. Bramby, action against tbe 
Lancet 556 

Carder, fPm. trial for murder 169 
Corpulency, comments on 543 
Cosington, Kent, visit to 513 
Costobadie, Rev.J. memoir of 570 
Council Office, architecture of 70 
Counties, ancient division ot into Hun- 
dreiU 99 

Coventry, cups presented by the city of 
to the kings of Eiigiaiid 113, 1 14 
Core, Archd. memoir of 86 
Crime, increase of 266 
Crosses, custom of erecting them on the 
road side 498 

Cl awn pieces, new roinage of 460 
Cnypt under St. Mary-le-Bow 103 
Cups presented lo the kings of England 
at Coventry 113, 114 
Cuirency, view ol 50 
Cuthbert, St, account of 321,438 
Custom House, animadversions on the 
building of 164 

Customs, ancient and modern 301,498 
Darner, Hun. Mrs. memoir of 83 

Lady Caroline, death ol 572 

Z>anu5e, description of the 144 
Dartmoor, salubrity of 1 15 
Day, Judge, anecdote of 1 12 
Deafness, remarks on 61 1 
Deluge, obsef^ai luns on 41 
Denbigh Eisteddfod, festival of 265 
Denham, Col. memoir of 184 
Denmark, learned societies of 553 
Denny Abbey, historical notices of 305 
Denon, researches in Egypt 149 
Deptling, Kent, visit to 511 
Derrick's Memoirs of the Royal Navy 5, 
107» 222, 318, 413, 582 
Deverel Barrqw, inscription on 66. no- 
tices of 98 

Dighy, Sir K. sale of library of 398 



fndiM io Euofh %c. 055 


DiiiectioHt on the supply of bodies Ibr 
305, SOS. murders for the purpose of 636 
Diisenterg, observations on 606 
Dhnng apparatus, invention 6f S59 
Domesday Book, utility of 13 * 

Doncaster, notices of 140, 335, 324. Ro- 
man altar found at 335 
Dormer, Sir M, descendants of 304, 398 
Douglas, Gen, memoir of 273 
Drake, Mrs, Joane, ‘‘Life of** noticed 8 
Drama of the Ancients 137 
Druids, religion of ISO, 537* philosophy 
and science taught by 579. monu- 
ments of 430 

Drummond, Sir fV, memoir of 90 
Dryden, notice of 397 
Dublin University, prize Essay 66 
Duncan, Professor, memoir of 183 
Duncan's i'offin, found 356 
Dundas, R, P, death of 569 
Durrenstein, the place of Richard l.*s 
imprisonment 145 
Bast Indies, intelligence from 363 
Ecclesiastical Cstii7«, Abuses in 111,303 
Eclipse meniioned by Herodotus 307^ 
515 

Edlington Church, description of 334 
Edrisi, copy ol discovered 65 
Education, thoughts on 337, 615 
Edward IP, badge of 222 
Egypt, Champollion's expedition to 151, 
160, 360, 553, 630. ancient papiri of 
160, 359. ancient harp of 597 
Elephant at Exeter Change, skeleton 556 
Ehza Carthago, fortress of 347 
Elizabeth, Queen, anecdotes of 541 
Ellis, Henry, commended 446 

Right //on. ^ letter of 496 

Eltham Palace, historical notices of 
316, 434 

Enamels, notices of 157 
Encke, Professor, comet discovered by 
162, 45.S, 550, 552. eulogy on 550 
Episcopal Chapel, attempt to establish 
oiiH 4.55 

Erne, Earl of, memoir of 370 
Erskine, Lord, anecdotes of 592 
Esclopt'tte, ex|danation of 4 1 R 
Eskdaleside, t o. York, lepiids of 23 
Etruria, King of imbecile character of 
33d 

Etruscan Antiquities, discovery of 631 
Evangelical Preaching, evils of 46, 333, 
4B3, 608, 609 
Exhumation, trial for 636 
Fair, on St. Giles's Hill, near Winches- 
ter, account of 635 
Fair Ellen, fate of 504 • 

Fanaticism, evils of 615 
Filey, cu. York, antiquities of .SSI 
Finances of the Country, debate on 72 
Fires, at Braroham Park 168. in Here- 
ford College 169. Society fur preserv- 
ing human life from 637 
Fisher, Bp- monument to 635 
Fttzioy, Rev, Lord Henry, memoir of 378 
FUmingf Rev. R.on the fa^l of Turkey 316 


Fogs of November 460 ^ 

Forbes, Sir fV. memoir of 465 
Fhrester, Lord, memoir of 88 
Fossil Bones, of an unknown animal 638 
F^anc Ftoris, painting of discovered 455 
France, intelligence from 75, 166, 861, 
364. state of education in 75. schools 
of the Jesuits suppressed 166. forces 
of 361. navy of t6. revenue of the 
Church ib. on the peasantry of 593. 
hospitals in 599 * * * 

Francis, Sir Philip, not |he aufhor of 
Junius's Letters 333 
Fraser, Sir fP. death of 366 
Freeehinking Chiistians, seet of 5 
Gall, Dr, death of 386. memoir of 375 
Gavin, Rev. A, on Popish absurdities 386 
Gazettes, Old, extracts from 397 
Geology, remarks on 431 
George III. letter to Gen. Harvey 290, 
remarks on the Canadian war ib., 
Germany, literature of in America 66. 
theology of 342 

Ghosts, toe result of mental illusion 617 
Gibraltar, fever of 364 
Gnostic Amulet, explained 29(r 
Gold, on the standard value of 211. 

fluetuations of in different reigns 213 
Good, Dr. J. M. memoirs of 435 
Gooden, Robert, memoir of 472 
Goodrich Court, description of 357 
Gracefulness, remarks on 62 1 
Greece, intelligence from 364, 458. 

French expedition to 166 
Greeks, ancignt music of 489 
Gresham Lectures, account of 636. neg- 
lect ol ib. 

Grey, Sir G. memoir of 37 1 
Grimsby, sesL\% of the town of 401. cor- 
poration festivities of 401 
Gunpowder Plot, historical remarks on 
308, 601 

Gurnall, Rev. 9P, notices of 2 
Habington, firs, writer of the letter re- 
specting the Gunpowder Plot 601 
Hague, Roman antiquitigs near 361 
Hamond, Sir A. S. memoir of 568 
Hampden, disinterment of by Lord Nu- 
gent 125. remarks on the disinter- 
ment of 198, 395. monunients of the 
family of 320 

Hanbury, Samuel, memoir of 470 
Hansard, Luhe,^tmiAT of 559 
Harp, of the Celts and Egyptians 597. 

found in the caverns of TJiebes 598 
Harris, of Withcote, family of 3 15 
Hassan Bey, anecdotesgif 150 
Hastings, curative tpflueiiee of 613* 
Hastings, Sir IP. notices of 310 
Haycock, J. bequests of 304 
HaytoTChaleedonies,nt^\y discovered 398 
Henry PHI. privy -purse expeiicesof 131 
Hes atdry, armorial cards of 397 
Hereford College, fire in 169 
Hermes Britannicus, dissertation on 537 
Herodotus, on the eclipse mentioned by 
207,515 



65$ Iwfex to 


tiever wtle, extertion for shewing it 

exposed 194 

Hexham Cathedral^ East wing of de- 
stroyed 365 

Hillsborough^ Early letter of 496 
Hipocras explained 304 

Gallery of Modern Art 62 
Holmoy H- trial for disinterment 2t{6, 636 
HolnCy ro. Devon, account of 115 
Holwood Hilly Roman remains near 256 
HomOy OH the abuse of 607 ^ 

Hopef Gen. C. memoir of 177 
Hornet' y /^rowcMj’^letter from 227 
Horticultural Societyy established at* 
Chelmsford 163. show of 365 
Hospitalsy in France 599 
Household Expencesy of Henry VI 11. 129* 
of the Duke of Northumberland temp. 
1512, 131. of James V.4I7 
Hundreds, ancient division of 98 
Hunter y Rev, J. on English Topngrajihy 
11, 122, 146. on armorial bearings 67 
India, on Ihe government of 336 
Indigestion, causes of 34j5,613^* 

Inns of Court, dues, &c. paid at 24 
Insane, on the treatment of 598 
Ireland, agitated state of 167, 459- jour- 
ney in 251. illegal assemblies in 365 
Irish Academy, meeting of 65 
Jachson. Rev, J. memoir of 89 
James 1. cup presented to at Coventry 

1 13. anecdotes of 464 

— II. cup presented to at Coventry 

1 14. proclaimed King 398 

•— V. of Scotland, household expences 
of 417 

Jasher. book of, discovered 454 
Jesuits, schools of in France suppressed 
166, 364 

John. King of England^ itinerary of 419 
Jones. Samuel, biographical notices of 19 
Junius's Letters, on the authorship of 
331,603 

Jupiter Tanaris, on the worship of 118 
Jury. Trial byf origin of 388 
Kendally Wm, commission respecting 4 1 7 
Kensington Canal, opened 266 
iifeiif, tour in .51 1 % 

Keri'ivhy Rev, T. memoir of 185. paint- 
ings presented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries 455 

King's College, establishment of 300. on 
the site of 386 « 

Kirby Muxloe. castellated mansion at 209 
Kites, sailing by the aid of 168 
Kits Coty~huse, Kent, visit to 512 
Kyrle.John, original letter of 196 
Indies' Association, near Bristol 217 
Lancet, action against the editor of 556 
Land, gained from the sea, the |lroperty 
of the neighbouring landlord 79, 264 
Xiane'iVisionof Judgment,paintiiigor61 
Laneshorough. Countess, memoir of 82 
La Perouse. fate of discovered 263 
Latin, on pronunciation of 392, 482 
iMuriston. Count, memoir of 176 
Lttwes. Rev» J. T* memoir of 57a 


Irenes. Rev, W. death of 91 
Legge. Rev. A. G. memoir of 371 
— — Right Hon, R, character of 49® 
Leicester. Robert Earl of letters to 3 
Leman. Rev, T. anecdotes of 1 83 
Le Sage, house of at Boulogne 578 
Jjewis. Gen, G. death of 92 
Libel, trial of Beraiiger for 555 
Liberalism in Religiou, evils of 607 
Liherxitors. order ol 78 
Library at St. Petersburgh 65. at the 
British Museum 162 
lAcencesu\ 1673,397 
Lightning f superstitious notions of the 
ancients respecting 382 
LimeJiouse. notices of 297* church of 
described ib. 

Lindtsfarne. monks of 439 
Lindsey Ilrnise. Chelsc:i, account of 589 
Linntsan Society, meeting of 455 
Lisle. Lady, murder of 17 
Lithotomy, operation for 556 
Livelies of Royal Family 290 
Lloyd. Charles, szqipusedautliorof Juiii- 
Ub*s Letters 332, 603 
Locke. John, original letter of 195 
London Bridge, on the approaches to 25 
London Cries in 1688, 398 
Ijondon University, description of 293. 
opening of and lectures 296, 392. on 
the proiiunciatiun of Latin in 392, 482. 
on the system of education in 615, 616 
Longner House. Salop, account of 577 
Lord's Supper, explanation of 622 
Jjiuis XP! II, itotices of 224 
Mnegrvgor. Sir Pah ick. memoir of 374 
Macnaghten Family, notices of GOO 
Madagascar, di'^lurbances at 634 
Madeira, insurrcetiuii in IGG. surrender 
of 2G1 

Magee. Dr, letter to from Dr. Parr 228 
Magna (Sharia, observations on 289 
Mahon. Uen. memoir 272. family 290 
Maidstone, rlinrch of 508. town of 510 
Malvern, curative influence uf G12 
Mammoth, bones of exhibited G27 
Man of Ross." original letter from 196 
Manna, specimen ol 259 
Manor Shore. York, excavations in 168, 
456 

Manors, descents of 14 
Mansels of Glamorganshire, family 194 
Mareotis, lake uf 152 
Markets, prices of 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, .574 

Marr. Earl of. death of 370 
Marriage, seasons for 447. of priests 503 
Marriage BRl uf Dissenters, objections 
to 614 

Martyrs in Smithfteld, monument fur 
proposed 28 

Masque performed at Kltham palace 218 
Matthews. Henry, memoir of 617 
Medals discovered in India 109 
Medical Ethics 136 
Medical Profession, strictures on 204 
Medicine, quapkery in 137* sale ol i6. 
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Ahdic»^ Botanical Socictp, meetings of €6 

551 

Melbourne^ Vise, memoir of ]75| ]94« 
J^feldola, Dr, Raphael, memoir of 377 
^Memphis, ChampoHiuii's visit to 630 
Menander*, ancient medal of 103 
Menou, Gen. campaign in Egypt 153 
Mercury, cadiireiis of 119. worship, of 
ill Britain 119y 537 

Meteornlofiical Diary 96, 193, 388, 384, 
480, 576 

Methodism, fanaticism of 138 
Metropolis, improvements in suggested 

393 

Jilews, New, expense of erecting 164 
MtJico, disturhanceR in 635 
Middlesex, aims of 3 
Mifivel, Don, declared K. of Portugal 75 
Milbrook, co. Bedford, account of 301 
AJills, Mr. eulogy on 549 
Mind, nature and operations of 335 
Miracles of the Virgin 41 ary 391 
Monasteries, dissolution of 343 i 

Montea^le, Lord, on the letter to, re- 
specting tlie Guiifiowder-plot 601 
Monumental Stones in the North of Scot- 
land 418,430. 434 
Moon, on the acceleration of 515 
Moravian Chapel at Chelsea, acc. of 589 
Morocco, iiotK'es of 335 
Morshend, Su F. memoir of 373 
Mortality, Bill of 94, 1.00, 386, 383,478, 
574, 653 

Mosaic Pavements found iti Hants 417 
Mount Sandford, Lord, tleath and cha- 
racter 83. sisters of 98 
Moylcs Court, Hants, account of 17 
Miilter\s Calculating Machine 413 
Mummy, examination of 365, (ilO 
Murder, trial of Capt. Stewa*’! for 167. 

of VV. Confer 169. <>f W. Burke 636 
Music of the ancient Greeks 489 
Mn.uc, Ne.w 159, 355, 453, 635 
National Gallery, to be erccit'd 161 
Navarino, di«russioii respecting the 
treaty which h d to the battle of 73. 
evacuation of the fort 364 
Navy, meiiioir-i of 5, 1 07,333.3 1 8i4 1 3,583 
Nazarene Cnriates, a new sect in Craven 
635 

Neale, Rev. J. memoir of 571 
Netherlands, inti lligence from 363 
Ntve, Rev. C. death of 474 
Newcastle, Duke, letter of 364, 487 
Newton Castle, notices of 338 
Ntcol, G, memoir of 37.9 ♦ 

Nicoll, Dr. A. memoir of 465 
Noltehins, anecdotes of 537 
Norbury, Lord, peerages of 3 
Normandy, architectural anti(|uitie9 of 
519 

North, Dr. J. M. eulogy on’549 
Northumberland, early history of 53 
■ Duke, Household Book 

of 131 • 

Gxnt. Mag. Siippl. XCVIII. Part II. 

J. 


Oe and Noy explained S90 
O' Connel, D. returned M. P. for Clare 
74, 76 

O* Conor, Dr. memoir of 466 
Oinna, not ice of 3. explained 98 
Oldkmpv, Samuel, memoir of 469 
Oilier, Dr. epitaph on and biographical 
notices 131 

Olympdid, chronology of 908 • 

Onley Family, genealogical noticei*394 
Opinion. Public, state 01^340 
Oriel, Lord, memoir of 271, 2.90 
Ormskirk, Christmas Barring out at the 
school of 403 

Otway, Thomas, a play of wanted 398 
Oxford, St. Thomas's Church at 489 
Oxfordshire, loyal declaration of in 1745, 
399 , 

paddles for steam boats 67 
Paine, Thomas, law process against .304 
Painting, in Italy 60. among the an- 
cients 2%7 

Paintings, in the British Institution 156. 

bequeathed to Society of Aiftiquariet 
. by Mr. Kerrich 455 
Pakington Family, notices of 197, 3I7» 
318, .590 

Panta'ama of Paris 546 
Papiri of Egypt, discovered 160, 359 
Papists. See Catholics and Popery. 
Parables, expositions of 340 
Pom, paupers in 166. panorama of 546 
Parish Registers, in the reign of Queen 
Mary 8 ^ 

Parishes, ancient founders of 123, 123 
Parliament, proceedings in 72, proro- 
gation of 74 

Parliamf'nts, origyi of 389 
Parr, Dr, biographical notices of and 
correspondence 3.9-40, 153, 227, 

toasts given at his hirih day 104, anec- 
dotes of 3 1 5 

Paupers, in Paris 166 • 

Pavement, Roman, fonn^ on l^andng 
down, Sussex 256, 631. in Somerset 
361. inHAiits417 
Pearson, Dr. G. eulogy on 549 
Peasantmf of France, on 593 

Peel House, description of one 54 
Penenden Heath, meotiiig on .365 
Penitential coloursJ^\\en first used ? 98 
Penzance, ladies' charitable bazaar at 8 
Pe?*M, travels in 339 , 

J*etersburg, library at 65 
Phoenix .aw the fable of 5^5 
Physicians, mode of paying in China 9/)5 
Picton. Sir Tko. monument to 264 
Pinnoct, Rev. J. memoir of 187 
Platinum and Steel, alloys of 639 
Police of the Metropolis, report respect- 
ing 366 

Political Economy, remarks on 534 
Pompeii, excavations of 63 J 
Pontefract, co. York, account of 49 
popery, dominating principles of S9. 
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absardiUes of 386. the relij^ion' of 
slavery 387* credulous bigotry of 361^ 
impolicy of granting concessions to 
486. dangerous tyranny of 488 
Popaiaiitm^ evils of 53 
Portugal^ intelligence from 75, 166,261. 
Miguel declared King 75. Queen of, 
arrives at Gibraltar 261. ai London 366 
PoH Offipe ill ^685, 398 • 

Prayifir, public forms of 517 
Prayer Meetfag^ depravity attendant on 
484 

Pretender^ declaration against in 1745, 
399 

Priests, on the marriage of 503 
Promissory Notes Bill passed 72 
Prophecy, fulfilment of 216 
Protestants, sacrifice of, by Queen Mary 
620 

Purgatory, Popish belief in 336 
Purilnniifil, evils of 242 
Queenborough, visit to 513 c 
Radama, king of Madng.ascar, death 634 
across the Isthmus of Panama 

262 

Rain, great fall of 78 

Raleigh, Sir TV, relig. sentiments of 2 

Kawson, sirname of 237 , 

Ray, John, birthday ;v'niver«ary of 636 
Redemption, General, remarks on 244 
Regent's Park, iniproveineiits in 164 
Religionm the reign of Charles 1. 433 
Revenue, statement respecting 72, 79 
Rhinoceros, first one in Engl '4 398 
Rhode Island, Siege of,** wanted 98 
Richard 1. imprisonment of 144 
Richardson, Gen, memoir of 179 
Rivers, Lord, memoir of 463 
Roads, Roman, in Britain 141 
Roman Antiquities, found near the 
Hague 361. in Kent 255-257) 4.56. 
at Biirghead 456. near Huddersfield, 
Worthing, &e. 631 

Romans, superstitious customs of 302, 
499 

Rome, on the antiquities 
Rodings of Essex, noticed 98,290 
Rose Noble found at Cross ley 257 
Roubiliac, anecdotes of 53.9 
Rovigo, Duke, memoirs of 148, 238, 531 
Royal Academy, distribution of pre- 
miums 551 

Royal Family^ liveries of 290 

Royal Society, anniversary meeting 549. 

disposition of the medals 550 
Royal Society of Literature, meeting of 
5^51 

Runic Inscription, disquisition on 43 1 >482 
Russia, travels in 55. discussion respect- 
ing the treaty with 73. intelligence 
from, and hostilities with Turkey 76, 
166, 215) 262, 364,458,555, 833. re- 
treat of 555 

Russia, Sophia Empress of, death of 478 
St, George’s Chapel, Batlecsea Fields, 
described 105 

St, €^es’s Hill, Hants, fair on 635 


Euaift^ Sc. 

KaUmrint?, Dock, opening of 36G, 
trade of 556 

St Catharine's Hospital, Regent's Park, 
' described 9 

St, Mary le-Bou>, crypt under 103 
St, Peter-le-Poor, London, origin of 309 
St, Saviour’s Church, Southwark, on the 
repar.'ition ol 500 

St, Thomas's Church, Oxf, described 489 
St, Hilda's Monastery, Yorkshire, ac- 
count of 2 1 . legends of 22 
Saintship, Jesuitism of 245, 608, 620 
Sais, rtiiiis of 553 
Salmond, Cupt, memoir of 470 
Salt, incrustation of in Chili 635 
San Carlos, Duke, memoir of 369 
Sangala, ancient ruins of 110 
Saragossa, disturbances at 26 1 
Savings Banks, reduction of interest 167 
Saxe TVeimar, Duke, death of 94 
SaxonburyJiill, tower erected on 365 
Scarborough, nevitrcburch at 265 
^Schoolmasters, Society of 552 
Schools of the Jesuits in France sup- 
pressed 166 

Scotland, coinage of 1 16, 409, 306, 580. 
Billon coins of 582. ancient nionu- 
mental stones in 418, 420, 424 
Scott, Sir Joseph, memoir of 84 

Sir PfciUer, merits of 400 

Sculpture, anecdotes of 537 
Seals of the town of Grimsby 401 
Sectarianism, evils of 345 
Sesostris, manuscript respecting 160 
Shaksperian Gala at Stratford 43 
Shares, prices of 95,1,9 1,287 >383,479, 575 
Sheerness, visit to 513 
Sheriffs of London, arms of 2 
Shiel, Mr, reply to his speech at Penen- 
deii Heath 387 

Shields, ancient custom of striking 499 
improvements in constructing 584 
Shore, Samuel, memoir of 639 
Shrewsbury Show, pageant of 78 
Shumla, siege of, raised 364 
Silbury, See Abury, 

Silistria, siege of raised 555 
Silvei', on standard value of 21 1 
Silvester, Sir P, C, memoir of 273 
Stave Trade, remarks on 149 
Slavery, in the West Indies 320. in Cey- 
lon 447 

Smith, of Witheutp, pedigree of 317 
Smith, Sir J, E, eulogy on 549 
Smithfield, monument to the martyrs m 
proposed 2b 

Sodor and Man, Bishops of 215 
Spain, intelligence from 261 
Spencer, R, notices of 147 
Spindle-shanks, origin of 56 
Staines Church, Middlesex, description 
of 393 

Stars, double ones discovered 259 
Statesmen, English, original letters 496 
Steam-hoats, peddles for 67 
Steam-vessel, to navigate canals 265 
Steel and Platinum, alloys of 629 
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Siewnson, Gen, memoir or 85 . 
Stewart, Professor Z). memoir of 27?. 
eulogy on 550 

Stocks, prices of 90, 192, 288, 384,480, 
576* 

^ Stomach, remarks on the 543 
Sfrang/ord, Philip Viscount, original 
letters of 3 

Stratford upon-Avon, Shakspearian gala 
at 43 

Strode, Col. memoir of 277 
Sueno's Stone, remarks on 424 
Suffolk, Countess of, death of 92 
Supplp, sums for voted 72 
Surapura, ancient city of 109 
Sweden, travels in 56 
Talleyrand, character of 531 
Tan Hill, derivation of 118, 314, 491, 
580 

Tttngiers, blockade of 555 
Tanned', Bp. letter of 18 
Terence's Adelphi, prologue and epilogue 
to G27 ^ 

Tesselated Pavements, discovered 256, • 
361, 631 

Teutates, British God Mercury 119,527 
Tewkesbury Abbey, account of 497 
Thames Tunnel, subscription for 79. on 
the failure of 147. working of sus- 
pended 266 

Theatrical Register 170, 267 > 366, 460, 
556 

Thebes, harp found in the caverns of 598 
Theology, of Germany 343 
Thompson, Samuel, \ indicat ion of 5 
Thralc, Mrs. anecdote of 537 
Thunhevg, M. death of 286. eulogy on 550 
Timhuctoo, visited by M. Caillc 458, 633 
Todd, Major, antiquarian researches in 
India 109 

Toland's Letters to Serena noticed 2, 98 
Tom of Christ Church, notice of 19 
Tomlins, Miss, memoirs of 471 
Topography, English, essay on 11, 122, 
140 

Torrens, Sir H. memoirs of 374 
Tottenham Court Road Chapel sold 366 
Tragedy of the ancients, remarks on 127 
Tucker, St. George, memoir of 471 
Turkey, intelligence from, and hostilities 
withUussiaTG, 166, 215, 262, W, 
458, 633. prophecy respecting 216 
Turnpike Act, new regulations 79 
Typhon, worship of 530 


Unitarians, ]>r. Parr’s defenea of 298* 
on the Marriage Bill of 614 
' Upsala, University of 66 
Value, standards of 21 1 « 

Varna, surrender of 364, 458 
Vaux, Mrs. writer of the letter respect- 
ingdthe Gunpowder Plot 601 
Venice, tyranny in 390 
Vicars, avigm of 123 
VirgiifMary, pretended Airaefts of 391 
Votive Offerings, custom of 500 * 

Wansdyke, on the origiii oT 11 7, 314,492 
JVarbank, co. Kent, Roman antiquities 
discovered at 456 

Warwick, Guy Earl of\ romance of 495 
Warwick County Asylum, report on 47 
Wathen, James, memoir of 281 
Waynflete, Bp. monument of 309, 596 
Webster, J, memoii^of 644 
Weguelin, Col. memoir of 180 
Well, ancient, at Burghead 4^ 

WelleJey Appeal Case, decided 79 
Welsh An^ericans, notices of 359 
Wernerian Society, meeting of ^27 
Werter, story of 430 
West Indies, slavery in 329 
Westminster Old Palace, described 421 
Westminster Play, prologue and epi- 
tome to 627 

Whalley, Ifr. Sedgwick, memoir of 474 
ff'harton, R. death of 468 
Whichcote, Sir Tho. memoir of 373 
Whitby, CO. York, Spa of 20. improve* 
ment <>1^1. St Ki Ida's monastery at ib. 
Willis, BMhne, letter to 18 
Wiltshire, antiquities of 117, 314. 4.92 
Winchester Cathedral, repairs of 3 1 1,596 
W mchester College, prize essay 66 
Windsor Castle, description of 6'2H 
Wirteniberg, Queen, memoir id 463, 
566. will id 651 
Witchcraft, on the belief in 618 
Witnesham, Suffolk, iiotireR of 23 
Wollaston, Dr. eulogy on ^50 
Woodford, Sir R. G. menhir fd 373 
Wood house, Professor, eulogy on 550 
Wool Trade, Ibservatiuns on 526 
World's End Tavern, at Chelsea 5.90 
Wyclife, life of 135 
Wyndham, Hon. C.W. memoir of 177 
Yarmouth, Great, chtirch accommoda- 
tion wanted at 4i)0 
Zinxendorf, notices of 539 
Zodiacal Light, appearance qf .359 
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Alfred in the Neatherd's Cottage 546 
Atkinson's Gothic Ornaments 452 
Bardwell's St. George’s Palace 63 
Beggar's Petit ton 63 
Bower of Paphos 254 
British Institution 156 
Britton's English C.'ithedr^U 63. Eiig- 
liirb Cities 64, 2.55 


Buonaparte, portrait of 6*4 
Burfoi'd's Panoramas of Paris and Sydney 
546 

Cathedrals, English 63 
Chairing the Members 450 
ChelseaPensinners reading lheGazette453 
(Mies, English, picturesque Antiquities 
of 64, 2'5fi 
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Coombst ■/• E. I^anny*s FavouHte 159 
Corhouid^s Parting Hour 158* 

David*. 8 Portrait of Buonaparte 64 
Dawe, H» Disturbed by the Nightmare 
155 

DelugCt The 254 
Disturbed by the Nightmare 158 
Duncan's opejiing of Sheerness Docks 
453, 547 

£n<zme/jafrom«Raphael, Holbein, Ccc. 157 
Faithful Companion 158 
Fanny's Fav&iriVe 159 
Farm Buildings^ designs for 253 
Gallery of Modern Art 62 
GaucVs Illustrations of Virginia Water 
63, 452 

Gothic Ornaments 452 
Haydon's Chairing the Members 450 
Hill^ Rev, /2ot£7/aii(/^portrait of 452 
Hobday's Gallery of Modern Art 6*2 
Huggim* Whale Fishery 547 
Indefatigable^ represeiitation H.M.S.453 
Jaquotot's Eiiamt'ls 157 < 

handseer's Moiikeyaiia 254, 625 
DanCi J.'B, Vihion of Joseph 61 
Lane's Imitation of Sketches by Modern 
Artists 546 

Le Thiere's Death of Virginia 157 
Light's Views of Pompeii 451 , 

Lupton's Madame Vvstris 63. portrait 
of Rev. Howland Hill by Smith 452 
Macbeth and Bauquo 254 
Martin's F.ill ol Nineveh, &c. 254. Mac- 
beth and R.ii)(|UO ; Pan and Syrinx ; 
Bower of Paphos 254 ' 

Mitchell^ J, Allred in the Neatherd's 
Cottage, by Wilkie 546 


Mohkeyana 254, 625 
Monumental Effigies 158 
Music, New 159, 255, 453, 625 
Nineveht Fall of 254 
Pan and Syrinx 254 

Par panorama of 546 * 

Parting Hour 158 

Phillip* Sy G,F, Wilkie's Village Festival 
625 ^ 

Pompeii, Views of 451 
Prosser's Illustrations of Surrey 453 
Quilley's Deluge, hy Turner 254 
Rebels Defeated 625 

Robinson's Designs for Farm Buildings 
253 

Romney, J, Webster's Rebels Defeated 
625 

St, George's Palace 63 
St. Katharine's Docks, opening of 453 
Sharp's Faithful Curopaniuii 158 
Sheerness opening of 4r>3, 547 

Sketches by Modern Artists, imitation 
of 546 II 

JSontag, Mad. portraits of 158 
Stark's S« enery of the Yare and Wave- 
ney 625 

Monumental Effigies 158 
Surrey, Jllu&trations of 4:, 3 
Sydney, panorama of 546 
Pestris, Madame 63 
Pillage Festival 625 
Virginia, I)»Mth ol 157 
Virginia fVater, Illustrations of 63,452 
Vision rf Joseph 61 
JVarren's Beggar's Petition 63 
TVhnle Fnheiy, representation of 547 
Yare and fVaveney, Rivers, scenery ol 625 
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Addison, W, on the Malvern Water 611 
Affections, Tales of the 623 
Algebraic Exercises 252 It 
America and Italy, Travels in 57 
American Indians, Views ol 252 
The 350 

Animal Kingdom desrribed 41 
Anniversary, The 353*' 

Anti Slavery Reporter 252, 624 
Atlas, Modern 55 
Archaologia, vol. xxii. Part i. 417 
Arithmetic, Theory and Practice of 545. 

{iitellectual ib. Treatise on 624 
Armour, fllu<itrations of 357 
Autographs, fae-si miles of 540 • 

Bailey, Rev, B on the Parables 340 
Barclay, S. on West India Slavery 329 
Barker, £J. H, on the Authorship of Ju- 
nius's Letters 331. Notices of Dr. 
Parr 153 

Barret, Miss, Poems by 533 
Bcauelerh's Journey to Morocco 225 


Berenger, Baron de, on Shooting 253 
Bestfj. R. Traiisrheiiaiie Memoirs 51 
Bible, brief account of 623 
Bijou, The 545 

Bowles, Rev. TV. L. Hermes Britaiinicus 
527 

Boy's Own Book 545 
Brand, Chas. Voyage to Peru 338 
Bretschneider, on Protestantism in Ger- 
many 155 

Bristol Institution, proceedings of 6l9 
British Almanack, 450 
British Poet*, Beauties of 693 
P/’sV/on, c/. Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy 519 

PurA/f'r’s Account of Ellham Palace 424 
Buonaparte, Memoirs ol 530 
Burgess, Bp, Charge of 46 
Burton's Diary 143 

Burton, Rev. .^.Antiquities of Rome 246 
Caddick'sYnle^ol the Affections 623 
Calcutta, P/9.^VaIedicCory Address to 146 
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Carcanei, The 155 

Cawdot\ Earlt on Administration of Jus- 
tice til Wales 351 
CerultVs Italian Grammar 633 ^ 

Charge by Bishup Law 331 
Charles If. Cummeiitaries on the Reign 
of 34 1, 433 

Chateaubriand* sTvAveU in America and 
Italy 57 

Cheltenham Mum 337, 631 
Chemistry y First Lines of 155 
Christian's Daily Preparation 633 
Church of' Chru't and Church of Rome 633 
Clissoldy Rev. S. Serinoii by 344 
Coley J. History of Filey 531 
Commonwealthy Diary of 443 
Confession and /ihsolutioiiy on 639 
CorUy on tlie fluctuation in price 533 
Corpuknnjy Comments on 543 
Crohjy Rev. C. Tales of Great St. Bernard 
535. Beauties of the British Poets 633 
Cunninsrhamy A. The Anniversary 353 
Cmrencyy View oi^30 
Cuthberty St. Account of the Remaims of 
331, 43B 

Cuviet's Animal Kingdom 41 ^ 

Dal y Rev. T. Sermon by 341 
Dan by'' s Ideas and Realities 146 
Danube yDesetni of 144 
Davyy H. Etchings ol SuHoIk Antiqui- 
ties 533 

Deafness. Causes and Cure ofOTl 
Dtbfhuy Rev. T. R Tlionus a KempU' 
Imitation of Jesus Christ bi) 
I>'/.vr<ie'//’.v Commentaries on the Reign 
of Charles i. 341, 433 
Doncaster y History of 140, 335, 394 
Education, Thoughts on 337. Strictures 
on 61.) 

Egyptian Mammy, Account of 610 
Eltham Palaccy Account of 434 
England, a History of 633 
Englishman's Almanack 445 
Evangelical Preaching, Character of 333 
Faber y Rev. G.S. on the Latin Church 337 
Fen'or''s E'isats 633 
Filey, History oi 531 
Foreign Review .5*), 439 
Forget Me Not 346 

Forsyth's First Lines of Chemistry 155 
Fox, C. History of Pontefract 48 
French Lectures. Course uf 634 
Friendship's Offering 34.9 
Gibson, "(V. Poems liy 533 
Gloucester, j^/). Valedictory Address 146 
Good, Mason, Memoirs of 435 
r Great St. Bernard, Tj^es of 443, 535 
Gregory, Dr. Memoirs of Mason Good 
435 

Griffith, E, Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 4 1 
Guyot's Course of French Lectures 634 
Hall, Mrs. Juvenile Forget Me Not 545 
— 5. C. The Amulet 350 
Harding's Short Hand 634 
Harwood, Dr. on tb^ Curative Influence 
of Hastings611 ^ 


eei 

Hastings, Curative Influence of 61 1 

Health, Book of 450 

Henry yj II. Privy Purse Ezpenceiof 139 

Hermes BHtannicus 527 

Hett, Rev. Sermon by 138 * 

Hill, Rev, B. on Education 337 
Hodgson, J. Hist, of Northumberland 53- 
Holbtrg, L. Travels uf NieU Klim 534 
Holy ^eek 155 
H^lbei't, C. A. Poem^by 5^4 
Human Mind, Inquiry concerigng 335 
Huntei', Rev. J, History of Doncaster 
140, 235, 334 
Hutton's Arithmetic 545 
Ideas and Realitiei^ 1 46 
Ireland, Journey to the North of 251 
h'ving. Rev. E. Last Days 605 
India, on the Govern ineiit of 336 
Indigestion,Csi^e% of 345. Treatise on 613 
Infirmary, PoAi of 623 
Invalid's Oracle 139 
Italian Grammar 623 •• 

Jenni^igSyJ. on the Human Mind 335 
Jesus^Chiist, Imitation of 59 
Johnstone's Specimens ofwBritish Poets 
155 . 

Johnstone, Dr. Works of Dr. Parr 29^ 337 
Joplin, 7’. on the Currency 50 ^ 

tfou^ett, Rev. J, Sermons by 155 
tfunius'j: Letters, authorship of 331 
Jmtiie. administration of in Wales 351 
Juvenile Foiget Me Not 545 
Juvenile Keepsake 448 
KiUarniy, 'I hrcc Days at 155 
KtlchencAs Invalid’s Oracle 1,39 
Lancaster, T.lV.ow Edoeatiuii, &c. 615 
Landofs Impious Feast 352 
Im Pia, a poem 353 
Last Days 605 
Last Supper 1522 

Latin Churchy Peculiarities of 237 
Law, Bp. Charge of 331 
Literary Souvenir 449 
Maccormac on Sranijiieriiig 352 
Mackinnon on Public Opinion 249 
Scenes of War 634 
Malvernmiyaler, properties of 61 1 
Marcella 

Marocco, Journey to 225 

Martin, P.J. Geology of Sussex 437 

Matthiason's Poem of the Infirmary 623 

Maude on Cli^sical Education 253 

Mechanics 'Magazine 1 4 7 

Medical Ethics 136 

Mind, Essay on 533 • 

Missionary Al/road and at Home 245 
Mitford, Mus, Our Village 143 
Montgomery's Poems 354 • 

N9W Years Gift 3.)3 
Nichols, J. G. Facsimiles of Autographs 
540 

Nicolas, N. H Privy Purse Expencei 
of Henry VIII. 129 

Niel Klim, Subterranean Travels of 534 
Noble ow Plurality of Worlds 353 
Nollekisu and bii Times 536 
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Normandy, Architectural Antiquities of 
519 '", 

Northumberland, History of 53. House- 
hold Book 131 ' 

Nuptix l^aertp 614 

Otburne's Account of an Egyptian 
Mummy 61(1 , 

OUley, H. Algebraic Exercises 259 
Parables, Exposition of 340 
Parr, Dr. Workso of 29, 227. Notices 
of 153- 

Past Feelings Pmwbted^X 7 ‘ 

PercivaVs Medical Ethics 136 
Peru, Voyage to 338 
Peter's Sacred Songs* 623 
Petlman, Capt. on Political Ecoiiomy523 
Philip, Dr. on Indigestion 345 
Planche's Descent of the Danube 144 
Poetical Album 142 
Poets, British, Specimens of 1 55 
Political Economy, Essays on 523 
Pontefract, itTstory of 48 
Prima Donna 132 
Pronouncing Dictionary 624 
ProtestantisWUn Remarkson 1 55 

Public Affairs, State ot 450 
Public Opinion, State of 249 
Pusey, E. B. on the Theology of Ger- 
many 342 

Raine, Rev. J. account of the Remains 
of St. Cutbbert 321, 438 
RevelVs Sermons 623 

Treatise on Arithmeiic 624 
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